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Abelia  floribunda,  hardy,  444 
Achimenes,  list  of,  315,  318 
Adams,  William,  203 
Adoxa  moschatellina,  1/2 
TEclimea  culture,  51 
Aerides  crispum  culture,  381 
African  plants,  names  of,  69 
Agricultural  operations  for  April, 
12,  63 

Agricultural  (Royal)  Society’s  pro¬ 
ceedings,  35 

Agricultural  Society  of  England, 
130,  151,  210,  290 ;  Meeting  at 
Gloucester,  322 
Agrostographia,  55 
Agrotis  segetum,  273 
Air-giving,  240 
Alaria,  349 

Alyssums  for  mixed  borders,  59 
Allotment  farming — May, 65  ;  July, 
248 ;  August,  320 ;  September, 
405  ;  October,  503 
Allotment  Gardens,  system  of 
managing  at  Southampton,  114; 
farming,  145 
Alovsia  citriodora,  491 
Amaryllis  belladonna  culture,  291 
Ammocharis  coranica,  231 
Anachaste  sanguinea,  157 
Anagallises,  131 
Anemone  sowing,  1/2 
Anemones  for  mixed  borders,  5 9 
Anisanthuses,  441 
Anobium  tessellatum,  173 
Antholizas,  441 
Anthomyia  lactueae,  233 
Ants  in  fruit  trees,  331 
Annuals  for  greenhouse,  81,  211 
Aphelexis  culture,  108 
Apricot  bloom,  barren,  92  ;  prun¬ 
ing,  397,  492 

Apples  (Hanwell  Souring),  one  of 
the  most  prohtable,  45  ;  seed¬ 
lings,  232  ;  unripe,  for  tarts,  352  ; 
Lady  Lennox  and  King  of  the 
Pippins,  393 
Aquariums,  342 
Aquilegias,  list  of,  60 
Araucaria  excelsa  cuttings,  239,  242 
Arbutus  in  a  belt,  70 
Argvreia  (Lettsomial  tomentosa, 
121 

Armitage  Park,  342 
Arpophyllum  giganteum,  39 
Arthrocladia,  349 

Asparagus,  beds,  salting,  52 ; 

planting,  68  ;  culture,  89,  206 
Asperococcus,  369 
Asters  for  exhibiting,  211 
Australia,  seeds  for,  352 
Azalea  pruning,  52  ;  list  of,  121  ; 
indicas,  141 ;  potting,  311 ;  graft¬ 
ing  Chinese,  330 ;  hardiness  of 
white  Indian,  480  ;  soil  for,  481 


Babiana  and  its  species,  400 
Balm  (Lemon)  wine,  291,  311 
Balm  of  Gilead  seedlings,  292 
Balsams,  their  flowers  described, 
33  ;  culture,  271 

Bananas  at  Chatsworth,  423  ;  thin¬ 
ning,  491,  510 
Bank  Grove  gardens,  119 
Bank  Grove,  336 

Barley,  sowing, and  its  varieties,  12  ; 

winter,  272  ;  harvesting,  404 
Barrel-system  of  planting,  392 
Baskets,  crystal,  151 
Basket  plants  in  greenhouse,  258 


Beans,  culture  of  winter,  4S5 
Bedding-out  plants,  20,  32,  98  ; 
at  Kew  Gardens,  22;  guide  for, 

1 72  ;  modes  of,  496 
Beech,  fern  leaved,  its  branches 
taking  root,  13 

Bees,  excess  of  drones,  32 ;  some¬ 
thing  about,  47  ;  flowers  for,  51  ; 
Calendar  for  May,  68;  losses, 
68;  pollen,  68;  supers,  68;  in 
Australia,  68  ;  driving,  106  ; 
Marriott’s  hives,  109 ;  flowers 
for,  110;  rule  for  continuing  to 
feed,  132  ;  Calendar  for  June, 
149;  the  season,  149;  queen 
wasps,  149;  putting  on  supers, 
149  ;  Taylor’s  bar  hive,  149  ; 
deserting  hive,  172  ;  the  last 
season  and  swarming,  187;  re¬ 
moving  and  driving,  189  ;  glass 
stock-hive,  1 90 ;  Taylor’s  bar- 
hive,  190 ;  preventing  swarming,, 
191  ;  early  swarms,  206,  212,  249  ; 
flat  glasses,  212;  date  of  swarms, 
driving.  Neighbour’s  hive,  &c., 
232  ;  llesborough’s  Prize  Essay 
on  their  longevity,  236  ;  return¬ 
ing  swarms,  23/  ;  Apiarian’s  Ca¬ 
lendar,  July,  249  ;  rapid  honey 
gathering,  249  ;  Taylor’s  dividing 
hive,  249;  swarming,  to  prevent, 
272,  291  ;  inactive,  2/2;  joining 
casts  to  swarms,  291  ;  lost  their 
queen,  291  ;  in  Neighbour’s 
cottage  hive,  311  ;  in  bar-hive, 
31 1  ;  uniting  swarms,  312,  321  ; 
Calendar  for  August,  321  ;  mark¬ 
ing  the  queen,  321  ;  Taylor’s  di¬ 
viding  hive,  321  ;  consume  honey 
dew,  328  ;  deserting  hive,  &c., 
372  ;  driving,  372 ;  the  honey 
season,  391  ;  taking  honey,  391  ; 
mortality  among,  391  ;  Calendar, 
September,  406;  removing  su¬ 
pers,  uniting  stocks,  fumigating, 
and  north  aspect, 407 ;  marking 
queen,  411  ;  feeding  troughs, 
411;  wax  obtained  from  sugar, 
432  ;  summer  feeding  needed, 
472  ;  feeding,  492;  October  Ca¬ 
lendar,  504  ;  chloroform,  north 
aspect,  504  ;  bee  -  keeping  for 
cottagers,  508  ;  history  of  bees, 
508  ;  weight  of  hive,  511 
Beet,  its  history,  and  sugar-making 
from,  309 

Beetles  (black),  to  destroy',  212, 
231,  232 

Begonia  fuchsioides  culture,  172  ; 
Prestonensis,  301  ;  cinnabarina 
seedlings,  472 
Belladonna  culture,  18 
Bell  -  glasses  superior  to  hand- 
lights,  9 

Berberis  Darwinii,  to  seed,  79;  its 
merits,  313 
Biennials,  sowing,  99 
Birds’  e*gs,  sale  of  collection,  157 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  319, 
341 

Bones,  preparing  for  manure,  12 
Borders  in  kitchen  garden,  their 
uses,  62 
Bostrychia,  469 

Botanic  Society’s  exhibition,  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park  (June),  222,  282 
Bottom-heat,  best  mode  of  ob¬ 
taining,  7  ;  from  water,  110  ;  by 
hot- water,  411 


Botany,  lectures  on,  158 
Bouquet  making,  58  ;  in  quartered 
style,  78 

Bourne  (the)  at  Croydon,  148 
Box  management,  263 
Brassia  \illosa,  157 
Brazilian  plants,  list  and  notes  of 
desirable,  279  ;  collecting,  350 
Brocoli  (winter),  to  obtain,  1 1  ; 

destroyed  by  the  winter,  79 
Buckwheat  culture,  190 
Bulbs,  5,  178,  196,  359,  398,  439, 
478;  with  distorted  roots,  251  ; 
culture  of  Cape,  442  ;  packing, 

451  ;  planting  depth,  510 
Bunga  Bunga,  298 
Burning  for  manure,  12 

Butter,  bad-flavoured,  111;  cause 
of  bad,  151 

Cabbage  culture,  11,  planting, 
446,  504 

Cabbage  (stalks),  what  shall  I  do 
with  ?  105  ;  pickling,  132 
Cabbage  and  colewort  culture,  320 
Cactus  management,  79  ;  seed, 
sowing,  212  ;  Night-blooming, 
381 

Calceolarias  for  beds  and  baskets, 
8 ;  cuttings  under  hand-lights, 
69  ;  management,  80  ;  cuttings 
under  hand-lights,  95  ;  sowing 
herbaceous,  164;  when  they  will 
bloom,  171 ;  leprosied,  303  ;  Sul¬ 
tan,  303,  498 ;  cut  down,  383, 
410  ;  cuttings,  421 
Calendars — May,  70  ;  June,  151; 
July,  251  ;  August,  331  ;  Sep¬ 
tember,  411  ;  October,  511 
Calistegia  pubesccns  culture,  172 
Camellia,  cuttings,  14  ;  potting, 
111,  138;  reticulata  (the  Lion  of 
Surrey),  120;  culture,  120,  137; 
not  forming  flower-buds,  1 9 1  ; 
leaves  spotted,  212;  pot-bound, 

452 

Campanulas  for  mixed  border,  60  ; 
pyramidalis  culture,  280  ;  grandis 
and  nobilis,  282 
Cankered  apple-trees,  330 
Cape  bulbs,  their  treatment,  69; 

arrived  in  June,  27 1 
Carnations  for  breeding,  "0 ;  cul¬ 
ture,  100;  sowing,  laying,  and 
piping,  124;  list  of  and  charac¬ 
ters,  142;  seedlings,  211;  per¬ 
petual,  their  propagation,  221 
Carriage,  expense  of  keeping,  471 
Carrot,  culture,  65  ;  field  culture, 
86;  grub,  248 
Carpomitra,  319 

Cassia  corymbosa,  340  ;  culture, 

379 

Cat  nuisance,  272 
Catasetum  secundum,  157 
Caterpillars,  destroying,  212 
Cattle,  sale  of,  157  >  prices  in 
America,  509 

Cauliflowers  to  stand  the  winter, 
424 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  moving,  510 
Celery,  unblanched,  32  ;  cultivation 
of  early,  93 ;  culture,  459 
Cenia  turbiuata,  339 
Ceratostema  longiflorum,  300 
Ceylon,  plants  there,  36 
Channerops  humilis,  hardy,  251 
Charcoal  dust  as  manure,  232 
Chatsworth  Gardens,  402,  422 


Cheese,  quantity  imported,  158 
colouring  Gloucester,  232 
Cheiranthus  fruticulosus,  373 
Chelone  glabra,  52;  bavbata,  494 
Chelsea  Garden,  its  threatened  de¬ 
preciation,  394 
Chemistry  of  agriculture,  157 
Cherries  in  brandy,  331 
Cherry  bloom  unfruitful,  491 
Chester  House,  482 
China  Asters,  transplanting  in 
bloom,  495 
Chiswick  House,  338 
Chorda,  350 
Chordaria,  388 

Chrysanthemums,  list  of  twelve, 
2 i  1  ;  early,  very  desirable,  344  ; 
culture  and  layers,  422 
Chysis  bractescens  for  ladies’  hair, 
39 

Cinerarias,  list  of  for  exhibition, 
13;  list  of  good,  79,  140;  early 
bedded,  162  ;  sowing,  164  ;  list 
of,  232 ;  in  cold  room,  330 ; 
sport,  410  ;  seedlings,  421 
Circle  of  dependencies,  275 
Cistus,  pruning  on  rockwork,  472 
Cladostephus,  407 
Clianthus  puniceus,  noble  speci¬ 
men  on  wall,  231 

Climbers  for  stove  and  greenhouse, 
31  ;  half-hardy,  92  ;  among  roses, 
96 

Clitoria  ternatea,  double,  444 
Cloches,  109 
Clover  sowing,  44 
Club-root,  to  prevent,  452 
Coal-barge,  garden  in,  76 
Coleus  Blumei,  140 
Collinsia  bicolor,  163 
Colocasia  edulis  half-hardy,  3 
Compost  making,  110 
Coniferte,  10,62,  100,  165  ;  effects 
of  the  winter  on  in  Scotand,  158  ; 
their  propagation  by  seed,  200  ; 
propagating  by  cuttings,  242  ; 
grafting,  318 

Conifers,  wintered  at  Bank  Grove, 
122 

Copings,  fixing,  69 
Coquilla  nuts,  68 
Corydalis  bulbosa,  53 
Corydalis  lutea  and  claviculata,  93 
Cosmos  bipinnata  sowing,  68 
Cotoneasters  as  standards,  162 
Cottage  Gardener’s  holiday,  267 
Covent  Garden,  3,  17,  58,  7d,  97, 
118,  137,  161,  177,  195,  216,  237, 
255,  277,  314,  334,  357 
Covering  fruit  trees,  97 
Cows,  sale  of  Earl  lfucie’s,  450  ; 

milk,  blood  in,  451 
Crinum  revolutum  culture,  18 
Crocus-seed  sowing,  272  ;  bulbs, 
small,  492  ;  culture,  soil,  and 
situation,  498 
Cropping  a  garden,  13 
Crops,  prospects  of,  298,  306  ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  weather  over,  375, 382  ; 
prospect  of,  405 
Crossing,  452 

Crystal  Palace,  its  progress  and 
prospects,  34,  493  ;  in  New  York, 
390 

Cucumbers  in  cold  greenhouse, 
31  ;  decaying  at  the  tip,  19 1  ; 
plants  producing  only  male  blos¬ 
soms,  232 

Cucumber  house,  423 
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Cucumber  and  Melon  house,  453 
Cucumber  and  Melon  growing  for 
Covent  Garden,  270 
Currant  (Black),  97  ;  on  south 
wall,  371 ;  saving  on  the  tree, 
401 

Cutleria,  368 

Cut  flowers  should  be  classed,  317 
Cuttings  under  bell-glasses,  110; 
wintering,  392 

Cyclamen  not  blooming,  92  ;  (Per¬ 
sian)  culture,  438 
Cydonia  japonica,  preserving  its 
fruit,  352 

Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  117 
Cystoseira,  2ofl;  granulata,  230 

Dahlias,  list  of  good,  70;  Hogg 
on  the,  215;  its  history,  21(j 
Danger  and  the  Deliverer,  168 
Dart  moth,  273 
Datura,  cutting  down,  31 
Datura  ceratocaulon  sowing,  151 
Death-watch,  1 73 
Dendrobium  onosmum,  39 
Dendrobium  filiforme,  315 
Deodar  seed  imported,  35 
Desmarestia,  349 

Deutzia  gracilis,  79 ;  as  a  standard, 
141 

Dianthus  Altrinsonii  (?),  52 
Dianthus  Gardnerii,  339 
Dielytra,  not  Dielytra,  390 
Dictyanthus  pavonia,  219 
Dictyosiphon,  3G9 
Dictyota,  369 

Dielytra  spectabilis,  111;  propa¬ 
gating,  150  ;  producing  seed,  352 
Dipladenia  crassin»da,  var.  su- 
perba,  222 

Dipladenia  hybrids,  258 

Disa  grandiflora,  300;  culture,  3/7 

Disbudding,  98 

Discontented  Spirit,  84 

Duties  on  garden  produce,  5 7 

Ectocakfcs,  408 
Edging  for  walks  (Hogg’s),  151, 
263  ;  for  beds,  172 
Edgings  of  Geraniums,  &c.,  496 
Edwardsia  grandiflora,  214,  232 
Elachistea,  389 

Endive,  best  for  blanching,  131 
Engine-house  gardening,  1 10,  191, 
312 

Entomological  Society’s  prize,  1 77 
Entomological  Society’s  meeting, 
296,  356,  473 
Ericas,  potting,  69 
Epidendrums,  new,  156 
Epiphyllum,  good  properties  of,  13 
Eriopsis  altissima,  157 
Eriostemons,  the  best,  and  their 
culture,  ISO 

Evil  (doing)  that  good  may  come, 


Fence  (The),  482 
Ferns,  and  their  culture,  181  ;  pot¬ 
ting  stove,  261  ;  in  glass  case, 
272  ;  (stove),  sowing,  304 
Filtering  paper,  410 
Flies,  to  exclude,  432 
Floral  devices,  478  ;  What  are?  492 
Florists’  Flower,  what  is  a,  151 
Flour,  keeping,  472 
Flower  arrangement,,  452  ;  beds, 
standard  flowers  in,  497 
Flower-bed  colours,  to  judge  of,  14 
Flower-border  planting,  492 
Flower-garden  plans,  144,  15P, 
293,  353,  433 

Flowering,  to  promote,  443 
Forcing-houses,  angles  for  roofs, 
131 

Forest  Trees  of  Britain,  413 
Forsythia  viridissima,how  to  bloom 
well,  38 

Frame,  a  cold,  330 
French  gardening,  its  progress,  312 
Friesia  peduncularis,  140 
Frost,  its  effects  on  new  trees,  &c., 
^  109 

Fruit  preserved  without  sugar  or 
vinegar, -40 

Fruit-tree  planting,  4,  13  ;  raising 
seedlings,  13  ;  pruning  old,  52  ; 
in  pots,  pruning,  312  ;  what 
shall  we  do  for  in  September, 
!  396 

Fruits,  prospects  of  crop,  213  ; 
preserving  through  the  winter, 
600 


Fuchsias,  six  good,  191;  compost 
for,  211  ;  list  of,  283;  for  pyra¬ 
mids,  316  ;  to  cultivate  for,  318  ; 
in  cold  room,  330  ;  as  standards, 
340  ;  for  windows,  list  of  and 
culture,  362  ;  rooted  in  spring, 
491 

Fucus  vesiculosus,  &c.,  229 
Fumaria officinalis,  133  ;  parviflora, 
213  ;  capreolata,  253 
Fumaric  acid,  213 
Fumeworts,  53 

Furze,  sowing,  31  ;  propagating 
double-blossomed,  191 

Garden,  a  very  poor,  330 ;  old 
and  neglected,  37 1  ;  improving 
neglected,  472 
Garden  plan,  28 

Gardeners’  Benevolent  Institution, 
75,  253 

Gardeners’  Rcgistrating  Society, 
434 

Gardening,  love  of,  its  value  and 
universality,  233 
Garrya  eliptica  moving,  192 
Gas,  heating  boiler  by,  52 
Gas  tar,  its  garden  uses,  155 
Gaultheria  fcruginca  and  culture, 
1)3 

Gaura  Lindheimerii  sowing,  68 
Gaylussacia  pulchra,  3)6 
Geissorhizas,  39 
Genista  fragrans  pruning,  191 
Gentianella,  272 
Gentians,  soil  for,  1 50 
Geraniums,  for  beds,  20 ;  forcing 
varieties,  38 ;  its  cuttings,  ma¬ 
nagement  of,  80 ;  rose-scented, 
111  ;  Mangle’s  variegated,  111  ; 
leaves  “spotted,”  132;  forced, 
prone  to  seed,  231  ;  wild,  and 
Glaucum  grandiflorum,  314  ;  for 
bedding,  315;  standards,  330  ; 
wintering,  330  ;  Harry  More’s 
and  Aunt  Harriet’s,  330  ;  fancy, 
pruning,  331  ;  for  bedding, 
337 ;  at  Chiswick  House,  338 ; 
Shrubland  Pet,  387  ;  fancy,  392  ; 
Fancy  and  Scarlet,  treatment, 
410;  in  pots,  422  ;  seed-sow¬ 
ing,  429  ;  golden,  442  ;  cut¬ 
tings,  442,  452  ;  Mangles’  varie¬ 
gated,  with  white  leaves,  452  ; 
cuttings,  491  ;  for  outside  win¬ 
dow,  491  ;  white  ivy-leaved  cut¬ 
tings,  495 ;  in  parlour  window, 
509 

Gladioli,  315  ;  list  of,  331 
Gladiolus  sowing,  510 
Glass  covers  for  walls,  464 
Gnats,  to  prevent  their  stinging, 251 
Goats,  management  of,  111 
Gold  fish,  506,  511  ;  management, 
449 

Gongora  cymbiformis,  157 
Gooseberries,  what  to  do  with,  213 
Gooseberry,  caterpillars,  removing, 
255 ;  culture,  305  ;  birds  and 
caterpillars  infesting,  305  ;  deri¬ 
vation  of  name,  330 
Graft,  how  influenced  by  stock,  68 
Grapes,  in  Cephalonia  diseased,  35  ; 
the  Muscat  de  Jesu,  816 ;  mode 
of  arranging  for  dessert,  316 ; 
for  an  early  and  a  late  house, 
352  ;  mildewed,  372  ;  time  to 
bag,  411  ;  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  to 
keep  from  spotting,  423  ;  split¬ 
ting,  472 

Grass,  seeds,  sowing,  44  ;  under 
cedars,  70  ;  lawn  lately  sown,  150 
Grasses,  history  of  their  intro¬ 
duction,  55  ;  comparative  value 
as  fodder,  210 

Greenhouse,  treatment  of  one  neg¬ 
lected,  31,  40,  60 ;  improving  a 
neglected,  79  ;  plants,  list  of,  92  ; 
vinery, constructing,  122;  plants, 
moving  them  into  the  open 
air,  134;  structure  for  protect¬ 
ing,  135;  improving  one  neg¬ 
lected,  163  ;  ornamenting  it  eco¬ 
nomically,  220 ;  heating  by  gas, 
251  ;  ornamenting  economically, 
280  ;  plants,  protecting  out-of- 
doors,  302;  flowers  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  410;  vinery,  its  construc¬ 
tion,  371  ;  work  in  September, 
421  ;  hot- water  piping  for,  431  ; 
angle  of  its  roof,  432;  heating 
small,  452  ;  and  stove  com¬ 
bined,  452  ;  to  construct  as  not 


a  fixture,  452  ;  cost  of  heating, 
472  ;  heating  small,  472  ;  tank 
for  heating,  491 
Groups,  planting  in,  73 
Grubs,  destroying,  510 
Guano,  quantities  imported,  76 ; 
tests  for,  76;  its  adulteration, 
177 

Gutta  Percha  hose,  32 

Hacmantiius,  3/9;  species  and 
culture,  5 

Hair-rooted  plants,  potting,  443 
Halidrys,  206 
Haliseris,  368 
Hand-cultivator,  327 
Hawkers  of  plants,  357 
Hayloclcia  pusilla,  6 
Hay-making,  225,  245 
Haytian  agricultural  fete,  235 
Heaths,  sale  of,  97  ;  notes  on.  223, 
284 

Heath  mould,  what  it  is,  481 
Heating  a  span-roofed  vinery,  Sec., 
172 

Heaton  Norris,  482 
Heaton  Park,  463 
Ilemerocallis  lancifolium,  52 
Hepaticas  not  blooming,  92 
Heracleum  giganteum,  31 1 
Heracleums,  their  use,  452 
Herbaceous  plants,  a  plea  for,  488 ; 

too  neglected,  494 
Herbertia,  species  of,  6 
Hesperantha,  species  of,  6 
Hcspcroscordium,  6 
Himanthalia  lorea,  230 
Hippeasters,  their  propagation  and 
culture,  196 

Hippeastrums,  and  soil  for,  6 ; 
culture,  7 ;  species  described, 
178;  .lohnsonii culture,  271 
Hoe  (Gidney’s  Prussian),  im¬ 
proved,  137 
Horseradish,  410 

horticultural  shows  —  their  in¬ 
fluence,  173;  of  London,  their 
errors,  174  ;  Regent’s  Park, 
181  ;  meeting  of  exhibitors,  194  ; 
Chiswick,  218,  238 ;  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  4/6 
Horticultural  Society’s  Meeting, 37, 
78 ;  Show, 139 

Horticultural  Society  (London), 
its  position,  354 ;  its  plant  col¬ 
lectors,  355;  Meeting,  377 
Horticultural  Society’s  show,  July, 
300,  314 

Horticultural  Exhibitors’  Society, 
273  ;  its  rules,  274 
Hotbed  making,  an  economical 
mode,  69 

Hoteia  japotiica,  472 
Hyacinths,  list  of  good,  38  ;  cul¬ 
ture  in  glasses,  445  ;  culture  in 
pots,  463;  culture  in  beds,  483 
Hybridizing,  258  ;  Geraniums,  37 1 
Hydrangea  calture,  221  ;  too  neg¬ 
lected,  343 

Hydrottenia  meleagris,  359 
Hymenocallis  and  its  species,  359  ; 
acutifolia,  432 

H  vmenophyllum  Tunbridgense, 
410,  402 

Hypoxia,  361  ;  list  of  species,  398 

Imcatiens  Hookekiana  and 
culture,  33 

Indian-rubber  plant  culture,  52 
ludigofera  decora,  239 
Inoculating  grass,  285 
Iris,  The  Peacock,  510 
Irony  water,  232 
Ipomtea  Horsfallire  pruning,  91 
lsmene  and  its  species,  361 
Ivory  (vegetable),  68 
Ivy,  pruning,  69  ;  not  clinging, 
251  ;  substituted  for  grass,  339  ; 
culture,  472 
Ixia,  list  of  species,  398 
Ixiolirions,  478 

James’s  (St.)  Park,  its  history,  95 
Japan  Lilies,  hardy,  172 
Jersey,  scraps  from,  351 
Jottings  by  the  way,  364,  380 
Jussieu  (A  de)  memoir  of,  490 

Kidney  bean,  and  its  culture,  26 
Kitchen-garden  routine,  62,  66 
Kitchen-garden  crops,  146 

Labels  of  GuttaPercha,  18 


Laburnum  checks  blight?  351 
Lachenalias,  442,  478 
Ltelia  grandis,  39 
Laminaria,  349 
Landlord  and  Tenant,  4 1 1 
Lapageria  rosea,  300 
Laurel  hedge,  cutting  down,  331 
Lawn,  plants  for  in  boxes,  ]  72  ; 

forming  and  keeping,  284 
Leathesia,  389 

Leaves,  making  skeletons  of,  205  ; 

dissecting,  232  ;  anatomizing,  269 
Ledcbourghia  hyacinthina,  479 
Leptosiphon  luteus  and  culture, 

73,  219 

Lesson  of  God’s  own  teaching,  128 
Lettuce  culture,  43 ;  (Cos)  grown 
near  London,  118;  Saw-fly, 
233  ;  to  stand  the  winter,  424  ; 
for  winter,  446 
Lcucocorynes,  478 
Liatris  spicata,  494 
Libertia,  4/9 

Librocedrus  Chilensis,  its  rapid  { 
growth,  338 
Lilium  giganteum,  1 40 
Lily  of  the  Valley  culture  and 
forcing,  358 

Lime,  superphosphate  of,  185 
Lime-tree  dormant,  291 
Linaria  Dalmatica,  52 
Liquid-manure,  110,  301  ;  of  poul¬ 
try  dung,  12;  clarifying,  411 
Liquorice  culture,  159 
Litosiplion,  369 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Show,  161 
Loam  defined,  1 19  ;  what  is  it  ?  481 
Lobelias,  81  ;  ramosa  and  syphili¬ 
tica,  232  ;  culture,  282  ;  winter¬ 
ing,  510  ;  ramosoides,  510 
Luculia  gratissima  culture,  198 
Lychnises,  52 

Lycopodiums,  list  and  culture,  42, 
82;  in  a  Wardian  Case,  125 

Mangold, culture, 66, 102  ;  manure 
for,  111 
Manuring,  110 
Manure  waterings,  301 
Magnolia  grandiflora  not  flower¬ 
ing,  451 

Manchester  Botanic  Garden,  499 
Marble,  to  remove  grease  stains 
from,  92 
Marica,  479 

Mason  wasps’  nest,  292 
Masses,  planting  in,  73 
Massing  plants,  494 
Massonia,  479 

Matthiola  incana  and  sinuata,  333 
Maxillarias,  new,  156 
Medicines,  vegetable,  394 
Medlar  bloom  unfertile,  132 
Melanthium,  479 
Melilotus  leucantha,  472 
Melons,  culture  during  growth, 
224,  244  ;  Golden  Queen,  238  ; 
culture,  293  ;  house,  453 
Mesologia,  388 
Middleton  Hall,  381 
Mignonette,  372 
Mildew  on  Melons,  411 
Millia,  479 

Miller  (P.),  his  monument  re¬ 
paired,  117 

Milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  bacon,  for 
a  family,  212 

Mimulus,  when  it  will  bloom,  171 
Mixed  borders,  plants  for,  59 
Moles,  331,  371  ;  mischievous  or 
not?  458 
Montbrettia,  479 
Mount  Pleasant,  482 
Mowing  machine,  13 
Mulberry-tree,  moving  large,  492 
Mushroom  failures,  92 
Musk  plants  raised  by  Chelsea 
pensioners,  238 

Mustard-culture  for  sheep,  485 
Myrionema,  389 
Myriotrichia,  408 

Naming  new  plants,  257,  27 1 
Nasturtium  officinale  Sc  sylvestre, 
393  ;  terrestre,  473 ;  amphibiuin, 
493 

Neglected  plants,  342 
Nemophila  insignis  and  maculata  j 
sowing,  81 ;  insignis  culture,  163  | 
Nerines,  479 

New  York  Crystal  Palace — agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  408 
Northampton  Flower  Show,  316  I 
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Nursery,  notes  in  walking  through 
a,  52 

Nymphsea  gigantea  at  Sydney,  298 

Oak,  the  Wallace,  1 
Oats,  varieties,  and  harvesting,  383 
Odonthalia  dcntata,  468 
(Enothera,  splcndens  and  macro- 
carpa,  52  ;  for  borders,  59  ;  pros¬ 
trata,  232,  444 

(  Oleanders  in  summer,  251  ;  scale, 
destroying,  372 
Onion  Weed,  to  destroy,  452 
1  Onion  culture,  65  ;  grub,  248 
Oporanthus  luteus,  232 
Orangeries,  ancient,  95 
Orange-trees  in  summer,  250  ; 
in  open  air,  464 

j  Orchard,  planting,  preparing  soil, 

:  3  ;  manuring,  4  ;  improving  its 

!  soil,  19;  planting,  77,  118;  ma¬ 
nagement  in  Kent,  266 
!  Orchids  at  Horticultural  Society, 
39 ;  temperature  they  endure, 
51  ;  prizes  for  and  prices  of,  97, 
117  ;  exhibited,  141  ;  some  har¬ 
dier,  271  ;  list  of,  284;  sale  of 
new  species,  156,  214  ;  in  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  182;  notes  on,  220, 
•  222,  223  ;  not  blooming,  431  ; 

August-blooming,  482 
Orchises,  culture  of  British,  448, 
486 

Oulton  Park  (Leeds),  380 
Oxalis  Boweii  culture,  31  ;  wither¬ 
ing,  190 ;  cernua,  232 
Oxford  library  and  gardens,  267 
Oyster-shells  for  vine-border,  4 1 1 

Padina,  363 

Pansey  sowing,  132;  for  bedding, 
140  ;  in  Regent’s  Park,  183 
Parsnip  leaves  diseased,  356 
Path  of  Peace,  426 
Pea  supporters,  14  ;  sowing,  272  ; 
crop  diseased,  351  ;  notes  on  va¬ 
rieties,  376 ;  the  Dulce  Magna, 
429 

Peach,  shoots  diseased,  51 ;  and 
vine,  forcing  together,  69  ;  forc¬ 
ing  temperatures,  92  ;  leaves 
blistering,  190  ;  not  fruiting, 
191  ;  trees  ill  pots  over- vigorous, 
250;  shoots  shrivelled,  431 
Peaches  and  Plums  too  close,  431  ; 

against  walls,  464 
Pears  cracking,  to  prevent,  132  ; 
barren,  251  ;  Cholwell,  298;  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  392;  prun¬ 
ing,  397  ;  bloom  unfruitful,  491 
Pelargonium  echinatum  and  its 
varieties,  treatment  of,  3  ;  list  of 
varieties,  9 ;  list  of  choice,  25  ; 
list  of  fancy,  41  ;  training,  130  ; 
list  of,  140  ;  in  Regent’s  Park, 
183;  notes  on,  218,  222,  223, 
232 ;  new,  238 ;  commended,  271  ; 
new,  and  list  of,  283,  301,  315  ; 
cuttings,  442 
Perennials,  sowing,  99 
Peristeria  fuscata,  157 
Petunia  training,  98 
Phaloenopsis  losing  leaves,  13 
Pheasant,  hybrid,  52 
Philesia  buxifolia,  21 9 
Phillips’  fire  annihilator,  4fi6 
Phloxes,  272  ;  Drummondii  cul¬ 
ture,  109;  a  few  more,  308  ; 
Thompsonii  and  Macayana,  498 
Picotees,  list  of,  165 
Pigeon  and  poultry  dung  for  liquid 
manure,  12 

Pigeons,  Bald-pated  Tumbler, 251  ; 
Archangel,  272;  diarrhoea,  311; 
Faritail  cock  paralysed,  312;  for¬ 
saking  their  young,  511  ;  with 
inflamed  stomach,  51 1 
j  Pigs,  sale  of  Earl  Ducie’s,  450  ; 
cropping  for,  472 

Pine  Apples,  new  kinds  from  East 
Indies,  117 

j  Pines,  produce  of,  14  ;  culture  at 
Chatsworth,  422 

Pink,  its  propagation  and  culture, 
199,  243  ;  list  of,  243 
Pinks,  new,  283  ;  list  of,  284 
Pinus,  list  of  species,  10  ;  insignis, 
41 1 

Pitcher  plants,  314 
Planting  an  orchard — borders,  36 
Planting  crops  in  summer,  183 
Planting  season,  417  >  rules  to  be 
observed,  418 


Planting  shrubs,  notes  on,  483 
Planting  on  lawn,  shrubs  for, 
75 

Plum  -  tree,  management  of  its 
laterals,  211  ;  Orleans,  wither¬ 
ing,  411;  pruning,  492 
Podocarpus,  list  of  species,  63 
Poeonies,  propagating  Tree,  211  ; 
pruning,  392 

Pollen,  how  to  preserve,  454 
Polyanthus,  growing,  14;  culture, 
61  ;  winter  treatment  and  list 
of,  81 

Polysiphonia,  469 
Pompilus  punctum,  356 
Pony,  The  Cottage  Gardener’s,  50, 
169,  308,  470 

Potatoes — murrain,  35,  117,  334, 
375,  376,  431  ;  their  culture,  65  ; 
field  -  culture,  83  ;  seed  for  an 
acre,  84  ;  culture,  146,  320,  327, 
328,  371  ;  what  is  a  bushel, 
151  ;  murrain,  prevention  sug¬ 
gested,  214  ;  providing  sets, 
248  ;  its  prospects,  255  ;  murrain, 
Bollman  on,  276  ;  disease,  298, 
331  ;  taking  up,  352  ;  treat¬ 
ment  of  and  disease,  406  ;  flour, 
to  obtain,  427  ;  culture  to  avoid 
the  murrain,  428  ;  good  early 
varieties,  428  ;  planting,  472  ; 
near  Thetford,  475  ;  producing 
tubers  but  no  stems,  475  ; 
planting  experiments,  487  ;  dis¬ 
ease  and  storing,  503  ;  autumn¬ 
planting,  511 
Potentilla  seedlings,  329 
Potted  plants,  to  root,  31 
Potting,  60 

Potting  and  top-dressing,  421 
Potting  hair-rooted  plants,  443 
Poultry  —  shows  at  Taunton  and 
Yeovil,  3  ;  economical  fountain, 
3  ;  leg  spasms  in  Shanghaes,  13  ; 
pullet  egg -bound,  13;  losing 
feathers,  13 ;  Rose-combed  Dor¬ 
king’s  remonstrance,  13;  Shang¬ 
haes,  prolonged  time  of  sitting, 
14  ;  cockerel’s  legs  powerless, 
14;  American  fowl,  14;  breast 
of  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh, 
14 ;  Shanghaes  laying  three 
eggs  in  a  day,  18;  West  Kent 
show,  19 ;  beards  of  Polands, 
27 ;  Newcastle  show,  29  ;  Po¬ 
lands  and  Hatnburghs,  30 ; 
Golden  -  spangled  Polands,  30  ; 
Polands  as  exhibition  birds,  31  ; 
Spanish  hen  changing  colour, 
31  ;  prices  of,  31  ;  diseased 
Shanghae  cockerel,  32  ;  house 
for,  32  ;  amount  of  eggs  layed, 
32 ;  pullets  eating  eggs,  32  ; 
crowing  hen,  32,  68 ;  diseased 
Hamburgh,  32;  eggs  with  irre¬ 
gular  shells,  32 ;  number  of 
eggs  imported,  36  ;  hybrids  and 
Polands,  46  ;  crop-bound,  48  ; 
Dublin  and  Kendal  shows,  48 ; 
cow  and  hen-house  combined, 
51  ;  weight  of  Bantams,  52  ; 
Nankin  Bantams,  52  ;  recent 
sales,  57  ;  basket  or  pen  ( Gray’s), 
58 ;  sudden  deaths  of  Shanghaes, 
64;  hints  for  managers  of  shows, 
66;  sittings,  setting, 68;  artificial 
hatching,  68 ;  weight  of  Shang¬ 
hae  eggs,  68  ;  time  aquatic  birds 
sit,  68  ;  cross  breeding,  69  ;  egg¬ 
eating  hen,  69  ;  Shanghae  cock, 
“  Nelson,”  7 5 ;  prizes  for  eggs, 
84  ;  paralysis  in  a  hen,  85  ;  How- 
den  Show,  86 ;  Spangled  «.  Phea- 
santed,  87 ;  Spangled  feather, 
88 ;  Lacing  of  feathers,  88 ; 
frost-bitten  fowl,  88 ;  Is  roup 
contagious  ?  89  ;  white  comb  in 
Shanghaes,  89  ;  Shanghaes  as  a 
cottage  fowl,  91.  107;  w'eiglit  of 
Dorkings,  91  ;  Hybrid,  92;  too 
crowded,  92 ;  Shanghaes  five¬ 
toed,  92 ;  tails  of  Shanghaes, 
92  ;  sales  of,  96  ;  inflammation 
of  stomach,  103;  poultry-yard 
report,  104  ;  cross  between 
Shanghae  and  Spanish,  105  ; 
breeding  pure  chickens,  106  ; 
opening  the  crop,  106;  feather¬ 
less,  110;  egg-eating  hens,  110; 
hen  losing  her  feathers,  110; 
bantams,  111;  Rouen  ducks, 
111  ;  enquiry  as  to  their  origin, 
116;  Spanish  fowl’s  history, 


116;  weight  of  Shanghae  hens, 
117;  what  are  Spanish  and  Mi- 
norcas,  129;  estimate  of  Shang¬ 
hae,  130  ;  Spangled  Polands, 
with  laced  feathers,  132  ;  weight 
of  Bantams,  132;  crest  of  Golden 
Polands,  132  ;  roosting  place  for 
Shanghaes,  132;  hen  laying  soft 
eggs,  132;  Dorkings  with  four 
toes,  132 ;  Brahma  Poutras, 
132;  their  nomenclature,  136, 
151;  Holmfirth  prize  list,  137; 
recent  sales,  147  ;  industrious 
Shanghae  hen,  150;  rattling  in 
throat,  150;  gapes  in  chickens, 
150  ;  hen  twisting  her  neck,  150 ; 
nest  eggs  of  porcelain,  150;  in¬ 
digestion,  150;  opacity  in  the 
eye,  150;  Chitteprats,  151  ;  pul¬ 
lets  resorting  to  nests  but  not  lay¬ 
ing,  151 ;  derivation  of  kinds,  154; 
two  chicks  from  one  egg,  157  ; 
report  of  yard,  169  ;  disease  of 
digestive  organs,  170;  which  are 
best  layers,  1 7 1  ;  diseased  egg- 
passage,  172;  Shanghae  pullets 
eggs,  172;  white  comb,  1 72 ; 
probably  derived  from  several 
species,  175;  Shanghae  early 
chickens  scarce,  177,  eggs  stained 
to  resemble  Shanghae,  177  ;  roup 
contagious,  186;  Cheltenham 
summer  show,  189,  204;  pro¬ 
lific  Shanghae  pullet,  190;  white 
face  on  Spanish  chickens,  190  ; 
roup,  what  treatment  is  best? 
191 ,  charge  for  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  195  ;  obstructions  of  the 
egg  -  passage,  205  ;  sales  of 
Shanghaes,  206  ;  structure,  ac¬ 
tion,  and  diseases  of  the  egg 
organs,  207 ;  causes  of  disease 
in  chickens,  212;  arrangement 
of,  212;  numerous  eggs  produced 
by  Shanghae  pullets,  215;  tur¬ 
pentine  as  a  cure  for  gapes,  215  ; 
Bath  and  West  of  England 
show,  226 ;  Devon  and  Exeter, 
227  ;  West  Kent,  228  ;  Spanish, 
232  ;  hen  going  to  nest  but  not 
laying,  232  ;  in  small  space,  232  ; 
meat  for  chickens,  232 ;  Dublin 
amateur  prize  list,  234  ;  high 
prices  of  Shanghaes,  236  ;  gapes, 
modes  of  curing,  246  ;  Turkey, 
duration  of  her  impregnation, 

250  ;  consumption  in  Golden 
Pheasant  and  Shanghae,  250, 

251  ;  Spanish  chickens,  251  ; 
combs  torn  in  fighting,  251  ; 
Shanghae  pullets’  tails,  251  ; 
eggs,  large,  251  ;  preserving 
eggs,  251  ;  Cattell’s  Shanghae 
cock,  251 ;  yard  reports,  267,  290 ; 
gapes  in  chickens,  to  cure,  269  ; 
Swaffhamshow,  270,  298  ;  opera¬ 
tion  for  crop-bound,  270,  307  ; 
roup  contagious,  270  ;  curious 
gallocide,  27 1  ;  Glasgow  show, 
272  ;  Spanish  chickens,  272  ; 
double-yolked  eggs,  272 ;  officers 
of  shows  exhibiting,  272  ;  golden 
and  silver  pheasants,  feeding, 
272;  Derbyshire  prize-list,  275; 
advice  to  exhibitors,  289;  baskets 
for  travelling,  289;  cut  straw  for 
pens,  290 ;  Bramah-poutras,  29 1, 
327,331;  food  for  young  Shang¬ 
haes,  291 ;  Spanish  eggs,  weight 
of,  292  ;  young  Turkeys,  292 ; 
chickens  half  -  drowned,  292  ; 
length  of  show,  and  Judges  at 
Birmingham,  295  ;  price  of 
Shanghaes,  297  ;  shanghae  cock 
a  brooder,  310  ;  consumption  in 
Shanghaes,  311;  chickens  poi¬ 
soned  bv  grubs,  311  ;  two  eggs  a 
day,  3 12 ;  at  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety’s  show,  324  ;  duck  eggs 
hatching  early,  328  ;  latticed 
floor  for,  330  ;  chickens  dead  in 
shell,  331 ;  London  summer  show, 
345  ;  Bramah  Poutras,  345  ; 
Ptarmigan,  345  ;  Algerian  silk, 
Chamois,  Jerusalem,  White  Po¬ 
lands  with  black  top-knots,  and 
Emu,  or  Silk  Shanghae,  346 ; 
Zingati  show,  348;  yard  report, 
350  ;  Shanghae  cockerels  as 
nurses,  350;  produce  of  a  Shang¬ 
hae  hen,  351  ;  Aylesbury  ducks, 
points  of  excellence,  352  ;  breed¬ 
ing  fowls  pure,  352  ;  value  of  | 
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Spanish,  352  ;  yolkless  eggs, 
352  ;  cod-liver  oil  for,  352  ;  their 
detention  at  shows,  355;  Brahma 
Poutras,  370  ;  exhibiting  in  an-  j 
other’s  name,  372  ;  Hamburgh 
cock  rouped,  372  ;  marking,  | 
372  ;  mis  -  statements  of  age, 
374 ;  errors  in  prices  at  Shows,  I 
375  ;  prices,  375 ;  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Show,  385  ;  cross  be¬ 
tween  Shanghae  and  Spanish, 
387  ;  Brahma  Poutras,  388 ; 
hen  cocks,  and  crowing  hens, 
389;  Exhibition  Fever,  391  ; 
ducks  affected  with  “  the 
sprawls,”  392 ;  beak  of  the 
Aylesbury  duck,  392 ;  diseased, 
392  ;  Brahma  Poutras,  their  his¬ 
tory,  395  ;  Dorsetshire,  Corn¬ 
wall,  and  Malvern  Exhibitions, 
396 ;  return  of  from  shows,  396  ; 
Great  Yarmouth  Show,  409; 
gapes,  to  prevent,  411  ;  topknot 
of  Silver  Polish,  411;  tail  of  Sil¬ 
ver-pencilled  Hamburgh,  411; 
unbearded  Polands,  411;  feeding 
ducks,  411;  which  should  I  keep  ? 
415;  eggs  in  rice  pudding,  415 ; 
to  secure  a  supply  of  eggs,  416  ; 
frauds  at  shows,  417;  new  varie¬ 
ties,  427  ;  Surrey  Zoological 
show,  429  ;  beauty  and  proli¬ 
ficacy  of  Shanghaes,  432  ;  pullet 
paralysed,  432  ;  crowing  age, 
432 ;  tail  of  grey  Dorking,  432 ; 
erroneous  statement  of  age,  436; 
monthly  increase  of  weight,  436 ; 
form  of  entry,  437 ;  delay  in 
returning  from  shows,  437;  Mr. 
Pott’ssale,438;  BrahmaPoutras, 
448  ;  Shanghae  cockerel  as  a 
nurse,  449  i  gapes  in  chick¬ 
ens,  449  ;  sale  of  Earl  Ducie’s 
Shanghae’s,451 ;  diseased  Shang¬ 
hae,  451 ;  Shanghae  hen  broody, 
452  ;  Summer  exhibitions  ob¬ 
jectionable,  456  ;  judges  should 
withhold  prizes,  457;  leg  weak¬ 
ness,  469;  Bramah  Poutras,  471; 
feathers  of  Red  Game  hen,  472  ; 
Spanish  fowls,  472  ;  eggs  musty 
flavoured,  472 ;  top-knot  of  Silver 
Poland, 472;  GreyShanghaes,474, 
488 ;  Shanghaes, their  progressive 
weight,  475  ;  detention  at  shows, 
475;  lice  in,  486;  gapes,  487; 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  Show, 
487  ;  North  Lancashire,  Badger, 
and  Wetherby  Shows,  489 ; 
Bury  and  Ratcliffe  Show,  490  ; 
consumption  in,  492 ;  breeding 
from  one-year-old,  505  ;  Bury 
St.  Edmund’s  show,  506  ;  Holm¬ 
firth  show,  507 ;  ducks,  keeping, 
510;  white  Bantam  qualifica¬ 
tions,  510;  cross  between  Dork¬ 
ing  and  Shanghae, 510 ;  Dorkings 
five-toed  on  one  foot,  511 ;  black 
dung,  511 

Preservative  walls,  plants  for,  24 
Price’s  Patent  Candle  manufactory 
admirably  managed,  15 
Primroses  (Chinese),  sowing,  164 
Punctaria,  369 
Pyracantha  seed,  sowing,  91 
Pvrus  japonica,  preserving  its  fruit, 
352 

Quartern,  331 

Quince,  the  situation  for,  392  ;  un¬ 
productive,  411 

Rabbits,  372 

Ragged  schools,  gardening  at,  234 
Rain,  annual  fall  since  1815  at 
Greenwich,  148 
Ralfsia,  389 
Rampion  culture,  82 
Randall  (Frank),  history  of,  247, 
288 

Raspberries,  pruning  autumn¬ 
bearing,  172 

Raspberry  shoots  insect,  2 97 
Redwing,  the,  105 
Renanthera  coccinea,  478 
Rennet,  92 

Repenting  at  leisure,  44 
Rhododendron,  ciliare  culture,  38 ; 
growing,  69 ;  Edgworthii,  140, 

212  ;  list  of  best,  251 ;  hardy,  271  ; 
pruning,  29 1  ;  Sikkim,  time  for 
planting,  472 
Rhodomelas,  468 


Rhodospcrmere,  488  , 

Rhopala  corcoradensis,  2 IQ 
Rhubarb,  its  history  and  culture, 
107 

Ridge-and-furrow  roofs,  14 
Ripening  shoots  before  pruning, 
443 

Rock-work,  plants  for,  52,  60 ; 

their  culture,  60  ;  list  of,  419 
Rogiera  thyrsiilora,  39 
Rood  of  ground,  its  culture,  250 
326;  September,  427;  October 
culture,  504 

Root-crops,  their  after-culture,  202 
Roots,  storing,  503 
Roses  for  bedding,  22  ;  tea-scented, 
their  treatment,  31  ;  list  of  1 
forced,  39 ;  cuttings,  70 ;  new,  j 
90  ;  with  green  centre,  91  ;  list  of 
forced,  141  ;  pruning  Banksian, 
171  ;  in  Regent’s  Park,  182  ;  the 
Pennsylvanian,  190  ;  manage-  j 
ment  of  stocks,  212;  notes  on,  1 
2 1 8  ;  for  greenhouse,  220 ;  list  of, 
according  to  colour,  223  ;  with 
green  centres,  232 ;  under  glass,  * 
239  5  cuttings, 250 ;  leaves  curling,  j 
251  ;  classification,  262,  271,  303  ;  I 
budding,  271  ;  cuttings,  272 ; 
soil  for,  278  ;  list  of,  283  ;  notes  j 
on,  315,  318  ;  Blairii,  330  ;  China  I 
cuttings, 330  ;  pruning,334  ;  sum¬ 
mer  management,  335 ;  pillar, 
336;  size  of,  337;  soil  for,  337;  as 
standards,  339  ;  classification — 
Tea-scented,  Bourbon,  and  Noi¬ 
sette,  365  ;  pruning,  &c.,  37 1  ; 
time  and  mode  of  pruning  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  381 ;  pruning  va¬ 
rious  classes,  402;  effect  on,  of 
season,  403;  Tea-scented  done 
blooming,  410;  garden  in  circles, 
499  ;  to  bloom  at  Christmas,  451 ; 
pillar  in  conservatory,  451  ;  cut¬ 
tings,  491  ;  buds  not  started, 
491  ;  Pillar,  pruning,  491  ;  fowls 
dung  for,  492  ;  soil  for,  &c.,  510 
Rudbeckia  purpurea  and  major,  52 
Rye  cultivation,  465  ;  St.  John’s 
day,  406 

Rytiphlcea,  469 

Salads,  their  history  and  compo¬ 
sition,  193 

Salis’ouria  adiantifolia,  62 
Salmon,  hatching  artificially,  491 
Salvia  gesnerseflora,  prolonging  its 
blooming,  162 ;  sowing,  211  ; 
culture,  282;  wintering,  510 
Sandersonia  aurantiaca  and  cul¬ 
ture,  153 

Sarchochilus  calceolus,  222 
Sargassum,  206 
Saw'dust,  smoking  with,  472 
Scale  insects,  prize  for  essay  on, 

19 

Schizanthus  culture,  163 
Scilla  Peruviana,  15# 

Scottish  Florist,  89 
Scalding,  its  theory,  411 
Scraps  from  my  Note-book,  410 
Sea-kale, propagation,  1 90 ;  forcing,  ! 
217,  256,  272,  291  ;  in  open  j 
ground,  298  ;  forcing,  451  I 


Sea  Weeds,  (No.  1)  1/1,  (No.  2) 
195,  (No.  3)  209,  (No.  3)  229, 
349,  368,  388,  407,  408  ;  how  to 
float  and  arrange  them,  389 
Season,  remarks  on,  366,  403 
Seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  384 
Seed-bed,  management  of  plants 
in,  166 

Seine  Horticultural  Society,  36 
Selandria  TEthiops,  392 
Seline  pendula,  339 
Sewerage  matter  as  a  fertilizer,  290 
Shading,  240 
Sharpshooter  Bush,  350 
Sheep,  crossing  and  age  for  breed¬ 
ing,  51  ;  Webb’s  sale  of,  314  ; 
sale  of  Earl  llucie’s,  451 
Shot-silk  bedding,  21 
Shrubland  Park,  495 
Silk,  new  kind  of  African,  357 
Silkworms,  origin,  187;  hatching, 
1 88  ;  management  of  the  worms, 
or  caterpillars,  209,  230  ;  manage¬ 
ment  of  cocoons,  265  ;  their  di¬ 
seases,  287 ;  their  management, 
328 

Slugs,  destroying,  52,  51 1  ;  to  trap, 
452 

Slimy  grub,  151,  392 
Slbgs  and  snails,  37 1 
Soils,  to  improve  clay,  sand,  and 
peat,  19;  selecting  for  different 
shrubs,  ike.,  484 
Solanum,  species  diseased,  35 
Sowing  in  greenhouse,  61 
Sparaxis  and  its  species,  399 ;  some 
species  and  their  culture,  505 
Sparrows,  trapping,  372 
Spatalanthus  speciosus,  440 
Sphacelaria,  407 
Sporocliuus,  349 

Sports,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of,  258 

Standard  flowering  shrubs,  their 
utility,  supporters,  339  1  flowers 
at  Courteen  Hall,  497 
Starr’s  Protean  Jet,  75 
Stations  for  fruit-trees,  118 
Stauromatum  punctatum,  219 
Stiftia  chrysantha,  330 
Stilophora,  369 

Stocks  for  grafting,  97  ;  Queen  and 
Brompton,  their  origin,  333  ; 
night-scented,  491 
Stove,  arrangement  of,  14 
Strawberries,  old,  forced,  14  ; 
forcing,  22,  68 ;  in  open  air,  24  ; 
(Prince  of  Wales)  for  forcing, 
39  ;  impregnating,  68  ;  plants, 
moving,  131  ;  212;  the  best? 
251  ;  at  Christmas,  451  ;  forcing 
in  pots,  400 
Streptantheras,  440 
Striaria,  309 
Sugar  from  Beet,  309 
Sweet-briar  hedges,  trimming,  330 
Swedish  turnips,  preserving  tor 
cattle,  63  ;  culture,  65 
Synonymes  of  fruit,  392 

Tan  ashes  as  manure,  14  ;  pre¬ 
ventive  of  caterpillars,  429 
Taonia,  369 

Tares,  culture  of  winter,  447 


Taxidermy,  works  on,  92 
Taxodium,  two  species,  100 
Taxus,  list  of  species,  100 
Tea  plant,  and  its  culture,  24 ; 
sowing  its  seeds,  28  ;  made  of 
Holly  leaves,  137 
Temperature  of  soil,  3 
Tenant  and  his  plants,  352 
Thinning-out,  its  use,  66 
Thinning  of  crops,  143 
Thrips,  destroying,  312 
Thuja,  list  of  species,  165 
Timber  trees,  mediaeval,  117;  trans¬ 
planting  in  16th  century,  1 1 7 
Tinea  mascubella  and  its  larva 
case,  356 

Tingirth  Gardens,  400 
Tobacco,  to  fumigate  with,  132; 
economy  in,  475 

Tomato  culture,  464  ;  decaying,  492 
Tomatoes,  fresh  in  April,  78 
Topiary  work,  14 
Torreya,  list  of  species,  62 
Tortworth,  great  sale  at,  449 
Tradescant’s  Will,  3 
Trees  for  family  use,  &c.,  510 
Trellis  for  Melons,  &c.,  4 in 
Trentham  and  its  improvements, 
364 

Trichomanes  speciosa  culture,  52 

Trichonemas,  440 

Trifolium  incarnatum  sowing,  329  : 

culture,  425 
Tritoma  Rooperii,  140 
Tritonia  and  its  species,  399,  442 
TropoEolum  leaves  falling,  92 
Tulips,  list  of  early,  150  ;  in  Re¬ 
gent’s  Park,  183;  Amateur  So¬ 
ciety,  249 

Turner’s  Florist,  89 
Turnips  (Swedes)  manure  for,  111; 
culture,  127;  tillage,  1 67 ;  sow¬ 
ing  and  manuring,  184  ;  culture, 
204  ;  soils  and  manures  for,  286  ; 
culture  of  stubble,  367  ;  sowing 
late,  446 
Turnip  fly,  255 

UrTICA  SERPYLt FOLIA,  350 

Vacant  ground,  crops  for,  445 
Valotta  purpurea  culture,  451 
Variegated  plants,  301 
Vases,  creepers  for,  191 ;  winter 
plants  for,  510 

Vegetable  -  marrow  culture,  101; 
its  value  and  culture,  205  ;  cook¬ 
ing,  452;  its  value,  504 
Venidium  eximium,  339 
Ventilation,  292 

Verbenas, for  bedding, 21  ;  manage¬ 
ment,  81  ;  list  of  contrasted 
coloured,  91  ;  bedding-out,  99  ; 
blue,  338,  352  ;  list  of,  338  ;  pro¬ 
tecting  from  rabbits,  383  ;  blight 
on,  411;  the  Lemon,  491 ;  a  good 
mixture,  4g6 

Veronica  amethystina,  62  ;  varic- 
gata,  301  ;  the  Willow-leaved, 
343 

Veronicas,  495 

Victoria  regia  culture,  342 

Vieusseuxias,  44 1 

Vine,  treatment  of  laterals,  190; 


leaves  turned  white,  191  ;  mil¬ 
dewed,  191,  212;  not  fruiting, 
191 ;  number  of  hunches  on 
young,  211;  not  hearing,  251  ; 
injured  by  liquid-manure,  312: 
mildew,  its  history  and  cause, 
374;  the  Rhodian,  428;  pruning, 
452  ;  borders,  concreting,  472; 
too  rich,  472  ;  culture,  509 
Vinery,  heating,  13  ;  forcing  in 
December,  92  ;  Cow,  137  ;  moist 
air  in,  190;  giving  air,  311  ;  and 
peachery  combined,  432  ;  useful 
for  general  forcing,  491  ;  form  of 
early,  510;  heating,  511 
Vines,  in  a  greenhouse,  132;  blos¬ 
soms  becoming  blind,  132;  in 
pots,  Elphinstone  on,  255  ;  prun¬ 
ing  after  crop,  27 1  ;  failing,  381  ; 
against  glazed  wall,  381 
Violets,  planting  double,  69 ;  for 
winter  blooming,  104 

Wacuendorfias,  441 
Walks,  repairing,  13;  concrete, 
how  to  make,  53,  110;  made 
with  gas  tar,  155,  444;  asphalte, 
292 

Wall,  what  to  do  with,  31;  pro¬ 
tected  by  glass,  432  ;  near  Man¬ 
chester,  trees  for,  492 
Wallflowers  by  slips,  172;  double, 
propagating,  220  ;  wild,  3/3 
Wardian  cases,  432 
Warszewicz  (Sir.),  156 
Watering,  in  greenhouse,  60  ;  its 
uses  and  abuses,  200  ;  precau¬ 
tions  to  secure  thorough,  26 1 
Water-cress,  393 
Watsonias,  441 
Weeding,  its  importance,  146 
Weeping  trees,  163 
Wet  ground,  the  evils  of  digging, 
126 

Wheat,  prospects,  307;  on  allot¬ 
ments,  326 ;  harvesting,  344  ; 
Golden  Drop,  489  ;  its  culture 
on  heavy  lands,  501  ;  allotment 
sowing,  504 

White  flowers  for  bedding,  52 
Widdringtonia,  list  of  species,  105 
Widow,  the  Rich,  467 
Widow,  the  Poor,  502 
Wild  flowers,  British,  53,  93,  133, 
213,  253,  333,  373,  393,  473,  493  ; 
how  to  exhibit,  317 
Willow,  Dr.  Johnson’s,  413 
Wilson  (Mr.  J.),  his  exemplary 
conduct,  15 

Window  gardening,  132,  330 
Winter,  effect  on  certain  plants, 
214  ;  its  late  effects,  292 
Wintering  plants,  box  for,  492 
Wireworms  in  vine  border,  330 
Woodlice,  to  get  rid  of,  292,  312 
Woodlesford  House,  381 
Worms  in  flower  box,  352 
Wortley  Hall,  444 

Yew,  hastening  its  growth,  131 

Zephyrantiies  candid  a  culture, 
18 

Zonaria,  369 


Wallace  Oak  - 
Poultry  Fountain  - 
Pea  Supporters 
Garden  Plan  (No.  5) 
Impatiens  Hookeriana 
Corydalis  bulbosa  - 
Poultry  Wicker  Pen  - 
Leptosiphon  luteus 
Spangled  Feather 


WOODCUTS. 


1 

Corydalis  lutea  - 

-  -  93 

Fumaria  parviflora 

-  213 

3 

Gaultheria  feruginea  - 

-  113 

Lettuce  Saw-fly 

-  -  233 

14 

Fumaria  officinalis 

-  -  133 

Fumaria  capreolata  - 

-  253 

28 

Garden  Plan  (No.  6)  - 

•  144 

Dart  Moth  • 

-  -  273 

33 

Sandersonia  aurantiaca 

-  -  153 

Poultry  Wicker  Pen  - 

-  289 

53 

Death  Watch  - 

-  173 

Garden  Plan  (No.  7) 

•  -  293 

58 

Silk  Worm  and  Moth 

-  -  187 

Matthiolaincana 

-  333 

73 

Cystoseira  granulata  - 

-  207 

Garden  Plan  (No.  8) 

-  -  353 

88 

Egg  organs 

-  -  207 

Padina  pavonia 

-  308 

Taonia  atomaria  - 
Cheiranthus  fruticulosus 
Mesogloia  virescens  - 
Nasturtium  sylvestre 
Ectocarpus  granulosus 
Dr.  Johnson’s  Willow 
Garden  Plans  (No.  9) 
Nasturtium  terrestre  • 
Nasturtium  amphibium 


-  369 

-  373 

-  388 

-  393 

-  408 

-  413 

-  433 

-  473 

-  493 
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7  Th 

8  F 

9  S 


APRIL  7—13,  1853. 


Ferruginous  Drab;  oaks. 
Common  Quaker  ;  willows. 
Shoulder  stripe  ;  wood  sides. 

10  Son  2  Sunday  after  Easter. 

11  Af  ] Early  Tooth-striped  ;  woods. 

12  Tu  Glanville  Fritillarv  (larva). 

13  W  Greasy  Fritillary  (larva). 


30.218  —30.150 
30.270  —  30.232 

30.312  —  30.307 
M0. 292  —  30.189 
30.177  —30.144 
30.278—  30.236 

30.313  —  30.274 


50—40 

54— 28 
53—24 
60—26 

55— 38 
57-27 
68—23 


N.E. 

E. 

S.E. 

E. 

E. 

E. 

S.E. 


352. 

n in  In. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 
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Moon’s 
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9 
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22 
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52 

98 

19 

41 
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35 
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17 

46 
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1 

19 

100 
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4  7 
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1 

2 
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13 

49 

11  12 

4 

0 

46 
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10 

51 
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5 

0 

31 
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^tures  of° these  "“FX  hj^hest  ‘empera- 

in  1847.  During  the  period  93  days  were  fine,  and  on  Strain  fell.  '  ’  °CCUrred  0n  the  9th  ia  1844  S  and  the  lowC6t  cold,  20°,  on  the  16th 


THE  FOREST  TREES  OF  BRITAIN.— No.  .2. 
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TIIE  WALLACE  OAK. 


There  tire  four  patriots — two  of  them  of  our  own 
land — who  we  always  associate  together  as  “  great, 
glorious,  and  free  "—Alfred,  Wallace,  Tell,  and  Hofer. 
It  is  with  the  second  only  we  have  now  to  do ;  but  how 
much  they  were  all  beloved— how  certainly  will  their 


memories  be  handed  down  to  the  end  of  time  by  their 
countrymen— is  easily  appreciated  by  the  traveller  who 
treads  now  upon  the  ground  which  they  trod  when  they 
called  upon  their  brethren  “  to  do  or  die.”  If  ho  takes 
a  pilgrimage  to  Wantage,  he  finds  “Alfred’s  Well;”  if 
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i  lie  passes  over  sea  to  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  lie 
finds  similarly  associated  the  names  of  their  great 
leaders  in  the  struggle  for  freedom. 

Jn  Scotland,  the  tropic  land  of  tradition  and  legend, 
“  the  peerless  knight  of  Elderslee,”  stands  pre-eminent 
in  all  such  local  memorials — “  The  mountain  path 
which  he  may  have  tracked,  the  headlong  torrent  which 
he  may  have  crossed,  the  rugged  fastness  in  which  he 
may  have  intrenched  himself,  still  hear  his  name,  and 
still  invite  the  wanderer,  and  charm  the  imagination.” 
The  number  oflocal  objects  associated  with  the  name  of 
Wallace  are  indeed  marvellous,  and  fill  a  goodly 
:  number  of  pages,  even  in  their  slight  enumeration 
!  given  hy  Kerr,  in  his  “  History  of  Bruce.” 

“  Among  these  memorials  to  the  fame  of  Wallace 
which  the  gratitude  of  posterity  lias  delighted  to  point 
out,  the  trees  under  which  he  is  known  to  have  reposed 
or  encamped  have  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  attach¬ 
ment  which,  defeating  its  aim  in  its  excess,  has  ulti¬ 
mately  caused  the  destruction  of  the  object  it  wished  to 
commemorate.  Hence  the  famous  Oak  in  Torwood  is 
no  longer  remaining.  It  stood  in  the  middle  of  a 
swampy  moss,  having  a  causeway  round  it ;  but  the  last 
fragments  of  its  ruins  have  been  carried  off  by  the 
pilgrims  whom  its  fame  attracted,  and  only  the  spot  on 
which  it  stood  now  remains  for  them  to  pay  their  devo¬ 
tions  to.  Of  Earnside  Wood,  where  Wallace  defeated 
the  English,  on  the  12th  June,  1298,  and  which  for¬ 
merly  stretched  four  miles  along  the  shores  of  the 
Frith,  not  a  vestige  is  left;  and  in  the  same  manner, 
many  other  individual  trees  and  woodland  tracts,  once 
rendered  interesting  hy  being  associated  with  the  valiant 
darings  and  hair-breadth  scapesof  Wallace,  have  bowed 
before  the  warring  elements,  or  the  unpitying  axe.  One 
Oak  which  hears  his  name  still,  however,  survives,  and 
is  perhaps  more  interesting  than  any  of  those  we  may 
otherwise  lament,  on  account  of  its  standing  imme¬ 
diately  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  which  was  Ellerslie,  or 
Elderslee,  three  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Paisley,  in 
Renfrewshire.  It  is  mentioned  hy  Semple,  in  his 
‘  Continuation  of  Crawfurd’s  History  of  Renfrewshire,’ 
as  ‘  the  large  Oak  tree,  which  is  still  standing  alone,  in 
a  little  enclosure,  a  few  yards  south  from  the  great  road 
between  Paisley  and  Kilharchan  ;  being  on  the  east 
side  of  Elderslee  rivulet,  where  there  is  a  stone  bridge 
with  one  arch,  the  manor  of  Elderslee  being  a  few  yards 
distant  from  the  rivulet  on  the  west  side.  They  say 
that  Sir  William  Wallace  and  three  hundred  of  his 
men  hid  themselves  upon  that  tree,  among  the  branches 
(the  tree  being  then  in  full  blossom),  from  the  English. 
The  tree  is  indeed  very  large,  and  well  spread  in  the 
branches,  being  about  twelve  feet  in  circumference.’ 
p.  200.  dto.  1782.  The  present  dimensions  of  the 
Wallace  Oak,  as  communicated  by  Mr.  Macquisten,  an 
accurate  land-surveyor,  are  twenty-one  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  at  the  ground  ;  and  at  five  from  it,  thirteen  feet 
two  inches.  It  is  sixty-seven  feet  in  height,  arid  its 
branches  extend  on  the  east  side  to  forty-five  feet,  on 


the  west  side  to  thirty-six,  on  the  south  to  thirty,  and 
on  the  north  to  twenty-five,  covering  altogether  an 
extent  of  nineteen  English,  or  fifteen  Scotch  poles,  laud- 
measure.  According  to  the  testimony  of  aged  residents 
in  the  neighbourhood,  the  branches  of  this  tree,  about 
thirty  years  ago,  covered  above  a  Scotch  acre  of  ground  ; 
and  one  old  person  pointed  out  a  spot  on  the  ancient 
turnpike-road,  forty  yards  north  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  where  he  said  that,  when  young,  he  used  to  strike 
the  branches  with  his  stilt.” 

Thus  wrote  Strutt  some  twenty  years  now  passed, 
hut  “The  Wallace  Oak”  still  remains,  though  some¬ 
what  shorn  of  its  former  proportions.  In  a  recently- 
published  “  Statistical  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Paisley, 
Renfrewshire,”  it  is  thus  noticed  : — 

“  Near  the  west  end  of  the  village  of  Elderslie,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  turnpike-road  passing  through 
it,  a  tenement  of  rather  ancient  appearance  is  pointed 
out  as  the  house  in  which  Sir  W.  Wallace  was  born. 
But  if  this  brave  defender  of  his  country  was  born,  as  is 
generally  allowed,  on  the  spot,  it  must  have  been  in  a 
habitation  of  older  date.  Adjoining  this  house  is  an 
old  garden,  from  the  foundation  of  which,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  a  stone  was  dug,  bearing  the  following  in¬ 
scription — ‘  W.  W.  W.  Christ  only  is  my  Redeemer.’ 
The  stone  was  taken  to  Elderslie  house,  where  it  still 
remains. 

“  Near  ‘  Wallace’s  house,’  the  name  by  which  the 
above-fnentioned  mansion  is  known,  but  on  the  north 
side  of  the  turnpike-road,  stands  the  very  celebrated 
tree  called  ‘  Wallace’s  Oak.’  Many  are  the  years  that 
must  have  rolled  away  since  this  tree  sprung  from  the 
acorn.  About  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  its  trunk  mea¬ 
sured  twenty  feet  in  circumference,  now  it  only  measures 
fourteen  feet  two  inches.  It  was  sixty  feet  in  height, 
and  its  branches  extended  to  the  east  forty-five  feet,  to 
the  west  thirty  six  feet,  and  to  the  north  twenty-five 
feet,  covering  altogether  a  space  of  nineteen  English 
poles.  It  deserves  its  name  from  having,  as  tradition 
affirms,  afforded  shelter  to  Wallace,  and  a  party  of  his 
followers*  when  pursued  by  their  enemies,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Boscobel  Oak  afterwards  did  to  Charles  II. 

“  It  Is  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  the  garden  of 
Wallace’s  house  there  is  to  be  seen  a  fine  specimen  of 
our  Scottish  Yew,  said  to  be  coeval  with,  some  say  older 
than,  the  celebrated  Oak.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certainly  of  ancient  date,  and  tradition  has  assigned  to 
it  the  name  of  Wallace’s  Yew.” 

Let  us  not  also  neglect  to  record,  that  at  Robroyston, 
in  the  parish  of  Oalder,  and  shire  of  Lanark,  Wallace 
is  said  to  have  been  betrayed  and  apprehended  by  Sir 
John  Monteith,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1305.  After 
he  was  overpowered,  but  before  his  hands  were  bound, 
he  is  said  to  have  thrown  his  sword  into  Robroyston 
Loch  or  Lake,  and  an  Oak  cupple  or  joist,  belonging  to 
the  barn  in  which  he  was  taken,  was  shown  within 
these  few  years  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  memorial  of 
the  great  Wallace. 
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COVENT  GARDEN.1 

!  We  cannot  expect  to  have  any  alteration  in  the  state  of 
the  markets  for  some  time  to  come.  Everything  remains 
in  the  same  stato  as  when  we  last  reported.  There  has 
i  been  a  few  Early  Peas  from  Portugal  during  the  week, 
which  realized  80s.  per  peck.  Forced  Strawberries  may 
!  be  had  at  3s.  an  ounce,  but  all  other  fruit  is  scarco,  and 
■  realizes  high  prizes.  Forced  Grapes  make  from  20s. 

(  to  25s.  per  pound.  Dessert  Apples  10s.  to  15s.  per 
bushel ;  and  culinary  sorts  from  7s.  Gd.  to  12s.  Good 
i  Potatoes  are  scarce,  the  best  fetching  £8  per  ton. 

Plants  are  short  on  account  of  the  frost,  but  cut 
flowers  are  rather  plentiful ;  they  are  chiefly  Camellias , 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Heaths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Epacns, 
Cinerarias,  Violets,  and  Hyacinths.  II. 


GOSSIP  AND  GLEANINGS. 

In  a  former  volume  we  gathered  together  such  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  biography  of  the  Tradescants  as  time  had 
spared,  and  industry  had  discovered.  Among  these 
fragments  was  this  one  from  the  churchwarden’s 
accounts  of  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth. 

“1037-8.  Item.  John  Tradeskin  :  ye  gret  bell  and  black 
cloth.  5s.  4d.” 

This  was  believed  to  relate  to  the  burial  of  Trades- 
cant,  the  elder,  and  the  belief  is  sustained  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  discovery  of  his  will.  In  this  document, 
according  to  a  writer  in  “  Notes  and  Queries,”  ho  is 
described  as  “  John  Tradcscant,  of  South  Lambeth,  co. 
Surrey,  gardener.”  The  will  is  dated  January  8,  1G37, 
and  proved  May  2,  1G38.  It  sets  forth  that  the  younger 
Tradescant  was  his  only  child,  and  that  the  latter,  at 
the  date  of  the  will,  had  two  children,  John  and 
Frances  Tradescant.  His  son  was  the  residuary  legatee, 
with  a  proviso,  that  if  he  should  desire  to  part  with,  or 
sell  his  cabinet,  the  celebrated  “  Tradescant’s  Ark  of 
Curiosities,”  he  should  first  offer  the  same  to  the  Prince. 
His  brother-in-law,  Alexander  Norman,  and  Mr.  William 
Ward,  were  the  executors,  and  proved  the  will.  The 
testator  held  the  lease  of  some  property  at  Woodham 
Water,  in  Essex,  and  two  houses  in  Long  Acre,  and 
Covent  Garden.  (Notes  and  Queries,  vii.  295.) 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a  Poultry  Show  on  a  more 
extended  scale  than  that  of  last  year  is  to  be  hold  this 
winter  at  Taunton,  and  a  preliminary  meeting  for 
establishing  one  at  Yeovil  has  been  held. 

Not  only  has  tho  temperature  of  the  air,  but  the 
temperature  of  the  earth,  during  the  last  two  months, 
tended  to  keep  vegetation  backward.  In  February,  at  one 
foot  below  the  surface,  at  Chiswick,  the  earth  was  3£ 
degrees  colder  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  cloven 
years,  and  at  two  feet,  nearly  two  degrees  colder.  In 
March,  at  the  same  depths,  the  earth  was  about  2],  and 
a  A  degrees  colder  than  that  average. 

A  correspondent  and  first-rate  gardener,  who  must  ho 
j  known  to  our  readers,  however,  only  as  Amellus,  has 
|  favoured  us  with  the  following  “  drops  and  snatches  of 
j  good  things  ” — 
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“  What  a  glorious  plant  tho  hardy  Dracana  at  Chiswick 
is  !  It  is  a  fit  companion  for  the  Titanic  Pampas  Grass. 
Colocasia  edulis  flourished  with  me  in  my  out-door  hotbed, 
and  is  probably  not  too  tender  to  be  very  ornamental  in 
summer,  with  the  treatment  of  a  Vegetable  Marrow,  or 
ridged  Cucumber.  Indeed,  I  could  ensure  it.  I  saw  your 
hybrid  Amaryllids,  Josephines  and  Vallota ,  and  have  no  doubt 
of  the  cross,  but  I  thought  the  other  parent  had  been 
Cyrtanthus.*  The  Vallota  blood  was  evident  to  mo. 

“  Henderson  has  Mon sonia  speciosa,  in  his  catalogue  at 
any  rate,  and  I  have  ordered  a  plant.  Also  Pelargonium 
erection ,  the  best,  I  believe,  of  the  Echinatum  hybrids. 
Pelargonium  echinatum ,  when  taken  into  the  temperate  stove 
in  late  autumn,  will  flower  nicely  for  a  week  or  two.  It  will 
then  grow  on  steadily  and  quietly  through  the  winter, 
being  kept  as  light  and  airy  as  is  possible  in  such  a  house, 
but  tho  most  singular  part  of  its  habit  is  to  come.  About 
this  time  in  the  spring  it  will  begin  to  grow  rapidly,  and 
flower  beautifully,  producing  seed  too.  In  this  growing 
state  it  will  take  strong  shifts  and  rich  soil.  Moreover, 
every  good  shoot  that  you  strike  will  go  on  as  if  on  the 
parent  plant,  and  flower  in  small  pots.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  however,  to  strike  them  under  a  tight-fitting 
bell-glass,  or  Wardian  case,  and  each  in  its  own  little  pot. 
Unprotected  they  would  lose  the  foliage,  and  take  a  long 
while  to  root.  After  flowering,  the  plant  should  be  turned 
out  like  other  plants,  putting  it  in  a  double  pot,  i.e.,  one  within 
another.  They  should  be  put  at  first  in  a  close  cold-frame 
to  prevent  the  leaves  falling,  for  I  do  not  think  a  dry  leaf¬ 
less  rest  is  necessary.  +  Many  plants  will  take  their  nap, 
and  a  healthy  one,  too,  if  in  the  open  sun,  wind,  and  rain, 
and  will  wake  again  sooner,  and  better  than  if  kept  “  per¬ 
fectly  dry,”  as  the  books  call  it ;  certainly  better  than  in  the 
“  dry  state  ”  of  the  poor  amateur,  to  wit,  in  an  undrained 
pot  of  sour,  clotted  soil,  in  an  apparently  dry  place  in  his 
greenhouse,  under  that  wretched  vine  idol  to  which  he 
annually  sacrifices  the  pretty  children  of  Flora  that  would 
otherwise  adorn  his  house.” 

Another  correspondent  ( Highyatensis )  says  : — 

“  I  have  sent  you  a  sketch  of  an  economical  poultry  foun¬ 
tain,  for  your  cottage  friends.  I  find  it  answer  the  purpose 
quite  as  well  as  the  most  expensive  ones.  The  articles 

required  are  simply  a  flower 
pot  and  saucer.  Detach  a 
piece  from  the  rim  of  a  flower¬ 
pot,  about  three-quarters-of-  an- 
inch  deep,  and  one  inch  wide, 
plug  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  with  a  piece  of 
cork,  fill  the  pot  with  water, 
placing  the  saucer  on  the  top, 
then  quickly  turn  the  whole 
upside  down,  when  the  water 
will  fill  tho  space  in  the  saucer  around  the  pot.  The  hole 
in  the  rim  of  the  pot  must  not  be  quite  so  deep  as  the 
height  of  the  side  of  the  saucer,  and  the  plug  must  be  air 
light — that  is  the  secret  of  success.  It  is  easily  cleaned, 
simple,  and  cheap,  and  no  fear  of  the  chickens  dabbling 
in  it.” 


PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD  OR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

*  ( Continued  from  page  498.) 

It  will  be  remembered  by  the  reader,  that  in  the  last 
paper  the  case  of  a  Fruit  Garden,  within  walls,  was 
considered  ;  the  object  being  to  grow  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  fruits  and  good  vegetables  in  a  given  space ; 
and  such  will,  doubtless,  suit  a  majority  of  our  readers. 
As,  however,  a  variety  of  other  cases  will  occur,  it  will 
be  well  to  view  the  question  in  our  outset  in  as  many 
phases  as  possible,  in  order  that  almost  every  variety  of 
soil  and  contingency  of  circumstances  may  be  met;  and 
that  this  series  of  papers  may  form  a  tolerably  compre¬ 
hensive  guide.  Not  every  one  can  lay  hold  of  a  plot  for 

*  There  are  crosses  from  Josephines  and  Cyrtanthus,  by  the  pollen  of 
Vallota. 

t  It  is  through  over-drying  that  so  many  fail  to  bloom  and  seed  it. — B. 
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a  fruit  or  kitchen  garden  so  well  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  as  to  require  no  more  at  the  outset  than  that 
suggested  in  the  last  paper,  which  simply  supposed  a 
j  case  of  ordinary  land  which  had  been  under  the  plough 
!  or  spade.  Sometimes,  and  more  fortunately  still,  the 
1  orchardist  may  take  to  a  plot  of  old  grass  land,  and  this, 
i  indeed,  above  all  others,  is  a  piece  of  luck  much  to  he 
|  desired,  provided  the  operator  knows  what  to  do  with 
it.  I  will,  therefore,  offer  a  little  advice  on  this  head, 
irrespective  of  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  for 
these  will  form  a  subsequent  consideration. 

Whether  the  plot  be  enclosed,  or  an  ordinary  orchard, 
the  turf  is  of  the  utmost  value  for  the  fruit  trees  ;  not 
merely  for  fancy  or  tender  kinds,  hut  for  ordinary  sorts. 
It  will  retain  its  organic  matter,  or  fibre,  so  long  as  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  any  serious  amount  of  root- 
culture  for  mauy  years.  It  will  enable  the  trees  to 
endure  extremes  of  weather ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
trees  in  turfy  composts  will  not  prove  so  liable  to  blights 
as  in  ordinary  soils.  Under  such  circumstances,  then, 
the  first  business  is  to  pare  off  the  turfy  material,  and 
to  stack  or  ridge  it  in  convenient  situations,  remembering 
that  a  portion  of  it  will  be  required  to  form  the  stations 
for  fruit  trees,  of  which  more  in  the  proper  place.  In 
some  cases,  it  may  prove  convenient  to  pile  a  quantity 
in  the  centre  of  the  garden  or  orchard,  or  close  to  two 
of  its  opposite  sides,  so  that  when  required  it  may  be 
near  at  hand.  This  turfy  material  must  be  piled  in  a 
sharp  ridge  to  exclude  the  rains,  and  should,  if  possible, 
be  removed  in  a  medium  state  as  to  moisture.  Septem¬ 
ber  is  a  very  eligible  month  for  this  process ;  and  the 
thickness  to  which  it  may  be  pared  must  depend  on 
the  depth  of  the  good  soil :  if  the  latter  is  not  lmlf-a- 
yard,  a  very  light  hand  must  be  exercised  ;  if  more  than 
two  feet,  the  turf  may  be  pared  above  two  inches  in 
thickness.  A  valuable  mass  of  compost  will  thus  be 
obtained,  and  the  proprietor  may  count  on  a  surplus  for 
other  purposes  after  planting  his  fruit  trees. 

In  thus  supposing  the  case  of  afield  about  to  be  made 
into  a  garden  or  orchard,  we  may  also  imagine  that  the 
surface  soil  is  not  so  equal  in  character  as  ordinary 
ground  which  has  been  under  the  spade  repeatedly; 
and  which  the  last  paper  more  especially  referred  to. 
In  many  cases  the  surface  soil  may  prove  unequal,  both 
in  depth  and  character,  as  to  texture.  Subsoils,  too, 
vary  much;  and  although  means  will  be  suggested  to 
prevent  the  roots  entering  ungenial  substances,  yet  a 
due  attention  must  be  given  to  its  character  in  the 
outset.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  subsoil  will  rise 
to  an  inconvenient  proximity  to  the  surface  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  will  be  irregular;  besides  this,  what  are  termed 
“  pots  ”  may  occur ;  that  is  to  say,  hollows  in  the  surface 
of  the  subsoil,  wherein  decayed  vegetable  or  other 
matter  may  have  accumulated,  like  sediment  in  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel.  This  generally  occurs  over  a  clayey 
or  marly  subsoil,  in  the  vicinity  of  peaty  or  boggy 
grounds;  but  occur  where  it  may,  a  jealous  eye  must 
be  kept  on  such  conditions. 

Now,  it  has  been  a  very  common  practice  to  trench 
very  deep,  and  to  remove  every  obstacle,  cost  what  it 
might.  People  who  do  this  must  surely  have  more 
money  than  discretion.  I  have  heard  of  gardens,  where 
the  whole  body  of  soil  of  an  infertile  character  (or 
supposed  to  be  so)  was  trenched  over  four  or  five  feet  in 
depth  (although  the  natural  soil  was  by  no  means  a 
yard),  the  bad  subsoil  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  expensive  composts,  the  plunder  of  valuable  pas¬ 
tures,  combined  with  the  equally  valuable  material  of 
the  farm-yard;  and  all  this  to  produce  sundry  huge 
cauliflowers  too  big  for  the  cook’s  saucepan,  and  celery 
too  gigantic  and  coarse  to  be  long  preferred,  unless  for 
exhibition  purposes.  This  is  all  very  well  to  astonish 
folks  with,  but  as  a  profitable  investment  it  will  not 
bear  consideration.  To  use  cauliflowers  which  cost  a 


crown  a  head  in  their  production  will  not  suit  one 
taste  in  a  hundred. 

The  question  before  us,  then,  is,  how  to  manage  a  I 
plot  of  uneven  ground  of  a  rather  infertile  character  in 
the  most  economical  way;  a  due  regard  being  had  to 
future  success?  Here  the  question  assumes  two  shapes:  j 
the  one,  the  orchard  alone;  and  the  second,  the  fruit  ; 
and  vegetable  garden.  In  either  case  there  can  be  no  | 
objection  to  trenching  the  whole  over  after  draining, 
especially  if  vegetable  culture  is  to  be  carried  out;  but  i 
the  depth  to  which  to  trench  is  an  affair  that  requires  j 
a  moment’s  consideration.  It  may  be  supposed,  very  j 
fairly,  that  no  person  would  select  a  plot  of  ground  for  j 
this  double  purpose,  unless  an  average  of  nearly  half-a-  j 
yard  of  soil  can  be  relied  on;  but  if  from  twenty  to 
thirty  inches  so  much  the  better.  When  such  is  the 
case,  and  the  soil  and  subsoil  are  uniform  as  to  cha 
racter  and  level,  the  case  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity, 
and  involves  little  expense ;  but  when  the  surface-soil 
is  uneven  in  point  of  depth,  so  that  the  subsoil,  in 
places,  does  almost  “  crop-out,”  the  depth  of  trenching 
must  be  regulated  accordingly.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  well  to  open  a  trench  nearly  three  feet  in  depth,  if 
the  soil  be  good  to  that  extent ;  and  if  after  proceeding 
awhile  it  is  found  shallower,  the  operator  will,  perhaps, 
find  it  necessary  to  fill  part  of  his  trench  in:  this,  how¬ 
ever,  is  putting  an  extreme  case.  If  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  uneven,  and  the  proprietor  will  have  it  levelled, 
the  operator  had  better  keep  aside-line,  or  gauge,  by  him 
through  the  process;  or  he  may  form  stations,  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  level  by  means  of  sight  sticks.  He  will  thus 
be  led  to  make  frequent  exchanges  as  he  proceeds  ; 
sometimes  borrowing,  sometimes  paying,  and  the  wheel- 
harrow  will  be  in  frequent  use.  It  will  be  found,  too, 
occasionally,  that  in  lowering  knolls  or  high  portions, 
that  the  subsoils  will  be  brought  nearer  than  at  other 
portions;  but  having  assumed  a  maximum  and  mini¬ 
mum  depth  to  begin  with,  it  must  be  sustained  by 
removing  as  much  of  the  subsoil  as  will  provide  that 
depth  ;  and,  possibly,  this  subsoil  may  be  got  rid  of  in 
other  portions. 

Now,  supposing  the  garden  a  square,  or  nearly  so ; 
and  that  it  is  required  to  be  levelled;  the  operator  should 
examine  well  the  exterior  lines,  or  sides,  before  he  com¬ 
mences,  and  see  which  side,  or  sides,  must  and  ought  to 
rule  the  rest  in  regard  of  the  levels ;  for  it  will  generally 
be  found,  that  walks,  or  objects  either  already  formed, 
or  to  be  done,  have  a  right  to  influence  such  levels. 
Such  a  line,  or  lines,  then,  should  have  the  necessary 
stations  set  up  from  whence  the  crosslines  will  proceed. 
In  trenching,  the  ground  may  be  “chopped  out”  by  line 
into  parallel  strips;  their  width  ruled  by  the  number  of 
men  to  be  employed  in  the  operation  ;  each  man  should 
|  be  allowed  about  three  yards. 

j  Another  consideration  remains;  Is  any  manure  re 
j  quired  to  be  introduced?  Where  this  is  the  case,  the 
|  process  becomes  more  complex  and  requires  a  little 
[  sound  workmanship.  In  the  case  of  a  new  garden  for 
vegetables  and  fruits,  and  where  it  is  desirable  to 
trench  for  the  sake  of  levelling  and  equalising,  it  will 
generally  be  found  a  better  plan  to  introduce  manures 
subsequently.  In  the  first  place,  there  will  be  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  introduce  manure  where  the  trees  are  to  be 
planted  ;  and  next,  new  soils,  in  which  the  surface  or 
best  soil  is  trenched  down,  do  not,  in  general,  require 
manurial  matters  at  a  low  level.  Besides,  it  is  great 
odds  but  the  soil  will  prove  somewhat  stubborn,  and 
will  need  twice  working;  requiring  to  lay  awhile  in 
order  to  acquire  a  mellow  or  crumbling  condition.  In 
such  cases,  it  will  be  well  to  add  manure  for  vegetables 
just  before  cropping ;  when  it  may  be  deeply  dug  in. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  trenching  some  eighteen 
inches  or  more  in  depth  has  a  tendency  to  bring  up 
soil,  which,  although  fresher  in  character  than  the  sur- 
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face  soil,  is  poorer,  or  deficient  in  organic  matter.  This, 
of  course,  has  to  be  supplied  by  manures  in  the  upper 
stratum  ;  and  when  that  is  done  in  a  proper  way,  the 
plot  may  be  said  to  be  highly  improved,  drainage  being 
carried  out  previously  where  needed — for  provision  is 
made  for  the  crops  enduring  the  droughts  of  summer  by 
deep  roots,  as  well  as  for  a  proper  establishment  of  the 
young  plant  by  a  generous  surface  soil. 

If,  however,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  introduce  ; 
manure  in  the  original  trenching,  care  must  be  taken  to 
blend  them  well  with  the  soil  at  a  somewhat  low  level; 
j  bearing  in  mind  that  the  surface  soil  can  be  improved 
i  at  any  time.  In  such  a  case,  if  the  ground  is  to  be 
j  levelled,  and  is  of  unequal  depth,  the  operator  will  do 
j  well  to  wheel  his  manure  as  wanted  ;  for  if  tire  ground 
j  be  covered  previously,  there  will  be  much  loss  of  labour 
j  in  shifting  the  manure. 

Before  proceeding  to  dismiss  that  portion  of  the 
j  subject  which  relates  to  fruit  trees,  I  must  beg  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  the  textures  of  soils — for  it  is  not  simply 
a  question  of  manures.  Those  who  are  establishing 
new  gardens,  or  orchards,  will  do  well  to  take  this  into 
consideration  at  first;  seeing  that  the  plot  will  never 
after  be  so  accessible  to  improvements  of  this  kind. 
Whether  for  fruit  trees  or  vegetables,  or  the  two  com¬ 
bined,  which  is  the  ordinary  case,  it  will  be  found  of 
immense  advantage  to  do  what  can  and  ought  to  be 
done  at  the  outset.  Improvements  of  this  kind,  judi¬ 
ciously  effected,  will  be  found  true  economy  in  the 
end,  besides  being  a  source  of  constant  satisfaction 
retrospectively. 

Soils  differ  much;  and  localities  differ  as  much  in  the 
means  at  hand  for  improving  the  staple  of  soils.  In  some 
we  find  marl  abundantly,  or  clay;  in  other  districts, 
sand,  or  sandy  loams  prevail,  and  aboutcommons,  wastes, 
&c.,  we  have  bog  and  heath,  or  moor  soil,  &c.  Then,  as  to 
the  refuse  of  our  trades,  such  articles  as  lime,  ashes,  old 
brick  rubbish,  saw-dust,  tan,  &c.,  these  are  seldom  all  to 
be  met  with  in  one  locality. 

In  the  next  paper,  the  improvement  of  the  staple  will 
be  taken  into  consideration.  11.  Errington. 


BULBS. 

H2EMANTHUS. 

(  Continued  from  page  480.) 

This  is  an  extensive  group  of  African  bulbs,  repre¬ 
senting  as  many  outward  variations  of  form  in  the 
growth,  bulb,  and  leaf  as  Amaryllis  itself;  yet  so  uni¬ 
form  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  flower,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  learn  two  distinct  forms  of  them  to  enable 
one  to  recognise,  at  first  sight,  any  species  of  the  genus 
Hccmanthus.  There  is  one  part  of  the  accompaniment 
to  the  flower  of  bulbs  in  general,  and  a  very  essential 
part  for  those  who  treat  of  them  botauically,  but  which 
I  left  altogether  unnoticed  until  I  could  bring  it  in, 
popularly,  as  a  gay  appendage  to  a  flower,  and  it  is  in  ; 
Hccmanthus  that  it  has  first  occurred  in  that  way.  The  i 
name  of  this  part  is  called  in  books,  spathe,  or  envelope, 
and  now  is  the  right  time  of  the  year  to  learn  what  is 
really  a  spathe,  or  the  envelope  in  which  Flora  sends 
her  notes  (flowers)  into  the  country  every  spring,  in 
every  year,  since  the  beginning  of  flowers.  The  Daffodil 
flowers  are  now  in  their  envelopes  (spathes),  all  over 
the  country.  One  flower  in  some  kinds,  and  more  J 
flowers  than  one  in  most  kinds  of  the  Daffodil  or  Nar¬ 
cissus  family,  are  enclosed  in  a  light  brown  membrane, 
we  cannot  call  it  a  leaf,  or  anything  like  it ;  it  is  a 
wrapper  or  over-all,  or  envelope,  in  fact,  a  spathe ;  and 
it  encloses  the  flower-buds  till  they  are  ripe  enough  to 
open,  when  they  split  the  envelope  into  parts,  and  each 
part  is  called  a  valve.  Then  it  often  happens  that  one 


kind  of  bulb  can  only  bo  known  from  the  next  nearest 
kind  l>y  the  number  of  the  valves  of  the  envelope.  In 
some  bulbs  the  whole  envelope  falls  off  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  open  ;  in  others  it  only  rolls  back  ;  in  a  third  it 
takes  different  turns  and  directions,  but  —  and  it  is  the 
most  singular  of  all — in  this  Hccmanthus  the  flowers  i 
are  of  little  moment,  and  the  envelopes  or  spathes  are 
gay  and  varied  instead.  What  would  the  flowers  of 
Poinsettia  pulcherrima  he  without  the  large  scarlet 
bracts  which  accompany  them?  and  still  less  conspicu-  ! 
ous  is  the  flower  of  a  Coxcomb  without  the  addition  of  j 
the  “  Comb.”  The  flowers  of  most  of  the  Hcemanths  \ 
are  much  better  looking  without  their  envelopes  than 
these  examples ;  still,  as  bulb-flowers,  most  of  them  ! 
would  cut  a  sorry  figure  without  their  painted  envelopes.  I 

The  number  of  valves,  or  guard-leaves,  as  we  might  j 
call  them,  in  the  spathes  of  this  genus,  vary  from  three  | 
to  six  in  the  different  kinds — and  they  stand  upright,  j 
like  guard  petals,  all  round  the  flowers,  which  are  indi-  j 
vidually  very  small  indeed ;  but  there  are  a  great  j 
number  of  them  standing  close  together  on  the  top  of  ! 
the  scape,  then  the  stamens  are  longer  than  the  flower, 
and  the  styles  longer  than  all,  so  that  if  the  guard 
petals  were  taken  off,  the  bunch  of  flowers  would  look 
like  a  painter’s  brush  on  the  end  of  a  stick.  The  leaves 
of  some  of  the  kinds  come  in  two’s,  and  four’s,  or  more — 
growing  quite  flat  on  the  ground.  In  some  the  leaves 
are  smooth  and  shining;  in  others  the  edges  are  fringed 
all  round  with  stiff  short  hairs — while  a  third  division 
of  them  are  hairy  all  over  the  leaf  and  flower  scape,  and 
grey,  after  the  manner  of  a  badger.  And  there  is  a 
part  of  the  family  with  long  necks  to  the  bulb,  or  rather 
to  the  bottom  of  the  leaves,  which  grow  upwards,  and 
join  together  in  a  long  neck  at  bottom.  Some  in  this 
section  look  very  much  like  Eucomis  before  the  flowers 
come. 

As  people  are  making  a  move  for  growing  bulbs  in 
classes,  in  pits,  or  borders,  or  in  pots,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  all  the  kinds  here  described,  for  the  pit  section,  as 
they  are  as  easy  to  manage  that  way  as  common 
Cactuses,  and  tiiey  are  certainly  very  interesting  as 
part  of  a  varied  selection;  but  for  pot  culture,  I  dare 
hardly  recommend  a  single  bulb  in  the  genus,  except  to 
the  curious.  There  is  one  stove  bulb  among  them, 
multiflorus,  from  Sierra  Leone,  with  crimson  flowers, 
which  spread  out  wide,  and  it  has  no  envelope  or 
guard  petal  (spathe),  or  rather,  it  is  deciduous,  and  this 
is  rather  a  handsome  kind;  but  then  it  is  a  most 
delicate  sort,  and  the  least  mishap  kills  it.  All  the  rest, 
with  recumbent  leaves,  delight  in  yellow  loam,  with  a 
large  portion  of  sand  in  it ;  while  the  columnar,  or  those 
with  long  necks,  will  grow  freely  in  the  richest  soil  in 
the  garden. 

IL-kmanthus  carneus — This  is  my  own  favourite  of 
the  whole  genus,  and  it  is  easily  known  from  the  moment 
the  leaves  appear,  as  they  are  hairy  all  over,  and  very 
flat,  broad,  and  recumbent.  The  flowers  are  larger  than 
in  any  of  the  rest ;  there  is  no  guard  petal  or  upright 
spathe,  and  the  stamens  and  pistils  are  within  the  flower. 

ILemantiius  coccineus. — This  is  the  best  known  of 
the  family  to  gardeners.  It  was  in  every  stove  in  the 
country  when  1  was  a  boy,  and  it  is  the  first  pot  bulb  I 
ever  knew.  It  shows  how  far  some  bulbs  may  be  ill- 
treated  with  impunity.  This  bulb  is  all  but  hardy,  and 
will  establish  itself  in  a  few  years,  if  planted  out  in  a 
cold  pit;  so  much,  that  it  will  throw  up  a  flower  scape, 
a  foot  to  fifteen  inches  high,  with  a  large  mass  of 
flowers  on  the  top,  guarded  with  a  fiery  scarlet  spathe, 
such  as  never  was  seen  in  a  stove  or  greenhouse. 

ILf.manthus  grandivalvis. — There  is  no  difference 
between  this  and  the  last,  except  in  the  much  greater 
size  of  the  spathe,  and  in  their  not  being  so  bright  a 
scarlet.  There  is  a  good  figure  of  it  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  1075. 
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Hjemanthus  coauctatus. — This  also  belongs  to  the 
coccineus  section.  It  has  the  spathe  or  envelope  valves 
very  upright,  and  close  to  the  flowers.  The  colour  of 
them  is  a  duller  red  than  the  last,  and  the  edges  of 
the  leaves,  when  they  first  issue  from  the  bulb,  are  scar¬ 
let,  but  they  soon  turn  green  when  they  advance  and 
get  more  in  the  sun  and  air. 

ILemanthus  incarnatus,  zebrinus,  concolor,  crassipes, 
and  tigrinus,  are  the  next  best,  and  their  bulbs  and 
growth  are  not  so  large  as  in  the  others,  yet  with  quite 
as  large  llower-heads ;  but  a  description  of  them  would 
only  be  a  repetition  in  a  popular  way.  Masson,  Rur- 
cliell,  and  Jacquin,  are  the  best  authorities  for  them. 
In  this  country,  where  they  were  at  first  so  much  mis¬ 
understood,  very  few  know  anything  about  them,  and 
their  flowers  have  not  been  figured  with  us,  so  as  to 
give  any  one  an  idea  of  what  they  are  like.  Rut  they 
will  certainly  become  popular,  as  wrell  as  other  tribes  of 
bulbs,  when  it  is  discovered  how  cheaply  they  can  be 
grown,  and  in  what  small  space.  All  this,  however,  is 
in  reserve  for  amateurs;  for  as  gardeners  are  now  situ¬ 
ated,  there  is  not  one  of  them  out  of  a  thousand  who 
can  devote  the  necessary  time  and  attention  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  any  bulbs  but  the  very  commonest. 

HAYLOCKIA. 

Hayj.ockia  pusilla. — A  very  small  black  bulb,  with 
very  narrow  leaves,  and  flowering  from  among  them, 
exactly  like  a  Crocus;  the  flowers  white,  and  tending 
to  straw  colour.  Anderson  sent  home  this  little  curiosity 
from  Ruenos  Ayres.  Another  traveller  says,  it  is  very 
common  at  Maldonado,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  it  with 
red  llowers.  It  grows  all  the  winter,  goes  to  rest  before 
Midsummer,  and  flowers  in  the  autumn,  after  resting 
about  four  months.  Any  light  soil  will  do  for  it,  and 
cold  frame  culture  along  with  lxia  and  such  like  bulbs. 
It  is  related  to  Sternbergia,  and  was  once  called  Stern- 
bergia  Americana. 

HERBERTIA. 

These  are  small  Cypella-like  bulbs,  which  flower  in 
summer;  pulchella  is  the  best  of  them,  with  blueish- 
purple  flowers  ;  and  ccerulea  is  only  a  variety  of  it,  with 
the  flowers  most  decidedly  blue.  Like  the  last  genus, 
they  do  better  in  pots,  in  light  sandy  loam,  and  cold-pit 
treatment. 

HESPERANTHA. 

These  are  very  delicate  little  plants  from  the  Cape; 
they  are  more  tuberous  than  bulbous  ;  flower  always  in 
the  evening,  and  through  the  night,  and  close  up  in 
bright  sunshine.  Radiata  is  the  best  of  them  ;  the 
flowers  are  largo,  numerous,  and  of  a  beautiful  light 
violet  colour.  Avgusta,  or  angusti/olia,  seems  only  a 
variety  of  radiata.  Falcata  is  very  sweet  in  the  evening ; 
the  flowers  grayish-white,  brown  in  the  buds,  and  edged 
with  yellow.  Oinnamomea  is  so  called  from  the  outside 
being  of  a  brown  cinnamon  colour ;  the  flower  is  pure 
white  when  it  opens,  and  is  a  pretty  star-like  flower. 
All  of  them  are  much  more  impatient  of  wet  than 
fxias,  with  which  they  ought  to  be  grown  in  peat,  under 
a  cold  frame  culture. 

HESPEROSCORDUM. 

Hardy,  or  all  but  hardy,  gawky-looking  things,  of  no 
great  account.  They  put  you  in  mind  of  the  confused 
mass  of  mongrels  called  Alliums,  and  are  only  fit  for 
!  botanic  collections. 

HIPPEASTRUM. 

Among  the  large  collection  of  bulbs  by  the  “  Win¬ 
chester,”  referred  to  in  my  last,  were  four  bulbs  marked 
“from  my  own  garden.”  The  moment  I  saw  them,  I 
protested  against  their  being  natives  of  any  part  of  the 
Cape  colony,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  into  leaf,  I  was 


sure  they  were  not  from  any  part  of  the  African  con¬ 
tinent;  but,  before  they  flowered,  the  gentleman  who 
sent  them  came  home,  and  when  he  was  pushed  hard 
into  a  corner  as  to  where  he  found  those  four  bulbs,  he 
owned  he  had  them  from  Baron  Ludwick’s  garden  in 
Cape  Town.  They  were  natives  of  South  America,  and 
two  of  them  wore  Hippeasters.  H.  eguestre,  the  very 
one  on  which  the  genus  wTas  founded,  by  Dr.  Herbert, 

“  following  up  the  idea  of  Linnaeus,  when  he  named  one 
of  the  original  species  eguestre.” 

There  are  about  fifteen  very  distinct  species  of  this 
genus  described  from  bulbs  that  lmvo  flowered  in  this 
country ;  and  nearly  twenty  varieties,  some  of  which 
were  first  described  as  true  species;  but,  when  they  all 
became  better  known,  and  received  the  samo  kind  of 
treatment  for  many  years,  and  by  different  individuals 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  easy  enough  to  classify  them 
into  what  were  real  species  or  types,  and  only  well- 
marked  varieties.  At  the  present  day  there  is  not  an¬ 
other  group  of  bulbs,  of  equal  extent,  better  defined  than 
Hippeasters;  but  they  are  very  much  reduced  now,  and 
two-thirds,  at  least,  of  the  original  kinds  are  out  of 
cultivation. 

Every  one  of  the  species  and  varieties  cross  with  each 
other  without  a  single  exception  ;  and,  in  following  out 
these  crosses,  gardeners  lost  sight  of  some  of  the  original 
kinds  altogether,  so  that  the  whole  race  is  now  confined 
to  three  types  only,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  of  our  col¬ 
lections  extend.  The  most  numerous  of  these  is  that 
of  Retiadatum,  which  includes  all  our  best  reds  and 
scarlets,  with  very  dark  or  bright  green  bottoms  called 
the  eye.  The  Vittatum  section  is  the  next,  and  in 
this,  all  our  striped  flowers,  or  clear  white  stripes  on  a 
light  red  ground,  are  classed.  This  is  the  oldest  of  all 
the  hybrid  kinds,  beginning  with  Johnsonii,  in  1810, 
which  is  a  seedlingfrom  Reginum  or  Regium,  by  the  pollen 
of  Vittatum.  The  third  section  is  the  breed  or  Solan- 
drijlorum.  The  flowers  in  this  section  are  quite  different 
from  all  the  rest,  both  in  shape  and  colours;  they  have 
tubes,  or  a  narrow  bottom,  three  or  four  times  longer  than 
is  usual,  and  the  colours  are  as  varied  as  the  colours  in 
the  speckled  breed  of  cattle.  As  Hippeasters  are  known 
to  first-rate  gardeners  much  better  than  Tulips,  and  as 
all  the  first-rate  gardeners  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  in 
the  colonics  thereto  belonging,  read  The  Cottage 
Gakdeneii,  “  I  expect,”  as  they  say  in  Suffolk,  to  get 
my  whiskers  pulled  for  this  classification  of  “  our 
Amaryllises.”  Rut  now  that  Sweet  and  Herbert  are  not 
amongst  us,  I  am  quite  sure  that  there  is  not  another 
man  living  who  has  raised  more  hybrids  in  this  genus 
than  your  old  Scotch  gardener  from  Inverness  ;  and  if  I 
am  wrong  in  my  classification  it  is  an  error  of  judgment, 
and  any  one  who  can  put  mo  on  a  better  plan  will  oblige 
mo,  even  if  he  calls  me  anything  but  a  gardener. 

One  of  the  best  stimulants  that  I  can  offer  for  the 
more  extended  cultivation  of  these  beautiful  flowers 
among  amateurs  is  this,  that  every  one  of  them,  without 
a  single  exception,  can  be  grown  to  the  utmost  per¬ 
fection  in  one  kind  of  soil,  and  that  must  be  the  best 
yellow  loam  that  can  be  had.  About  London,  this  kind 
of  loam  can  be  got  at  Norbiton,  near  the  new  Crystal 
Palace,  or  at  Wanstead  Common.  If  the  drainage  is 
very  complete,  I  never  could  make  out  that  a  turfy  or 
lumpy  soil  had  any  advantage  over  that  which  is  fine 
enough  to  sow  small  seeds  in  ;  if  the  loam  is  very  strong 
and  inclined  to  bind  hard  after  watering,  it  should  bo 
reduced  with  clean  sand  to  the  proper  texture — leaf 
mould,  rotten  dung,  or  peat,  I  believe  to  be  more  i 
injurious  than  not  to  any  bulb  that  is  to  remain  from 
year  to  year  in  the  same  pot,  as  is  now  the  custom  with 
almost  all  bulbs  that  retain  their  roots  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Pure  loam,  without  any  vegetable  or  animal 
manure,  will  keep  sound  and  fresh  for  ten  or  twelve 
I  years  in  the  same  pot;  and  any  additional  richness 
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would  be  safer  if  added  to  water  given  to  the  bulbs.  In 
my  younger  days,  however,  it  was  quite  safe  to  make 
half  of  the  compost  for  Amaryllises  of  rich  stimulating 
manures,  as,  at  that  time,  it  was  shaken  from  the  roots 
every  autumn,  and  the  bulbs  were  dried  as  wo  do 
Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  and  I  am  certain  they  all  flowered 
then  as  well  as  any  we  see  now.  At  that  time  there 
were  ten  bulbs  in  flower  at  Christmas  for  every  one  that 
is  now  seen  in  bloom  in  March.  Every  little  urchin 
then  in  one  of  the  crack  “  places,”  could  talk  about 
“  our  Amaryllis  vittata  and  vitatta  major,"  being  so 
much  better  “  this  year”  than  usual,  or  more  so  than 
they  ever  were  at  Castle  Aulieum,  or  Flora  House. 
But  now  you  may  fall  in  with  ten  first-rate  gardeners  at 
an  exhibition,  not  one  of  whom  bad  ever  seen  a  vittatum 
at  all,  much  less  know  that  there  ever  was  a  major 
variety  of  it,  or  that  the  race  bad  ever  been  discovered 
to  belong  to  a  very  different  section  of  the  order  before 
the  said  gardeners  were  out  of  their  smocks  and 
pinafores. 

Mr.  Sweet  was  once  the  best  authority  and  guide  for 
them,  indeed  the  father  of  many  hundreds  of  Hip- 
peasters.  He  was  also  the  cause,  in  a  great  measure, 
of  their  downfall  and  the  loss  of  some  of  the  best  species, 
as  in  his  catalogue  he  jumbled  them  together  like 
lottery  tickets  shook  in  a  flat,  without  “  heads  or  tails,” 
and  there  they  remain  to  this  day  a  complete  mass  of 
confusion — species  and  varieties,  natural  and  unnatural, 
hybrids,  mules,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  put  on  the 
same  level,  in  one  common  style  of  arrangement  and 
nomenclature. 

.The  following  remarks  on  potting,  and  the  kind  of 
soil  for  Hippeasters,  l  have  just  received  from  one  of 
my  bulb  correspondents  who  keeps  a  large  garden  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  growers  of 
them  and  other  bulbs  known  to  mo.  D.  Beaton. 

“  Observations  Tending  to  the  Forming  oe  Gene¬ 
ral  Rules. — All  Amaryllids  should  be  rather  under¬ 
potted  :  certainly  for  the  first  year. 

“  After  a  year  or  two’s  growth  Jiippeast rum  Aulieum 
will  often  make  a  cluster  of  offsets  all  round  the  bulbs. 
I  take  off  all  but  three  when  sufficiently  grown  to  be 
removed  without  injuring  the  old  bulb.  When  small, 
they  as  it  were  form  part  of  the  bulb,  and  would  make 
bad  wounds. 

“  When  two  fragments  of  such  soil  as  I  use  for  the 
strong-rooting  Amaryllids  are  pressed  together,  they 
will  apparently  adhere,  but  may  be  pulled  asunder 
again,  a  stratum  of  air  having,  in  fact,  remained  between 
the  two  surfaces.  Now  let  the  pot  for  your  Hippeas - 
trum  A  ulieum ,  or  Brunsvignia  Josephines,  be  filled  with 
such  fragments,  the  largest  being  placed  at  the  bottom, 
allowing  them  to  decrease  in  size  as  you  reach  the  top. 
Each  handful  or  layer  should  be  pressed  hard  and 
firmly.  Supposing  the  soil  not  to  have  received  the 
compression  recommended,  a  sugar  basin,  with  its  con¬ 
tents,  would  give  an  idea  of  what  I  meau. 

“  When  afterwards  the  pot  is  soaked  with  water,  the 
lumps  will  swell  and  form  the  most  perfectly  drained 
medium  conceivable.  Water  poured  in  at  the  top  will 
go  right  through  and  out  at  the  bottom,  and  the  soil 
will  keep  itself  thus  even  for  years.  I  use  a  small  pot 
for  a  crock,  no  other  drainage  being  necessary.  I  used 
charcoal  at  one  time,  but  they  do  just  as  well  without  it. 
The  leathery,  snake  like  roots  insinuate,  twist,  and  twine, 
with  their  irresistible  life-force,  around,  over,  and 
between  the  crevices  of  your  loam  lumps,  where  they 
find  not  only  earth  nourishment,  but  air  to  breathe. 

“  When  a  growing  bulb  is  to  be  shifted,  or  when  you 
have  to  pot  one  which  lias  a  number  of  tender  roots  too 
valuable  to  bo  injured  by  being  thumped  in  with  lumps 
of  loam,  another  plan  may  be  adopted;  let  your  strong 
soil  get  dry,  so  that  a  few  strokes  of  the  flat  of  the  spade 
will  break  if  up  into  small  lumps  of  many  gradations  in 
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size  really  resembling  the  sugar  I  spoke  of  just  now. 
This  must  bo  used  dry,  and  settled  down  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  rapping  the  pot  smartly  on  the  bench. 

“  Amellus.” 


BOTTOM-HEAT. 

A  correspondent  asks  “  Which  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  for  bottom-heat — pipes  or  tanks?”  The  question 
has  lately  been  alluded  to,  but  it  is  of  such  general 
importance  that  it  will  bear  adverting  to  again.  Where 
expense  is  no  object,  and  a  dry  or  moist  heat  is  desirable 
at  pleasure,  then  a  combination  of  both  would  be  best, 
as  by  having  pipes  through  the  tank  you  could  have 
openings  for  letting  out  moist  heat  at  pleasure,  and  by 
letting  out  the  water  you  could  have  dry  heat  at  will,  at  , 
the  risk,  however,  of  injuring  the  tank.  If  utility  and  ! 
economy  are  to  be  combined,  then,  when  the  separate 
modes  are  brought  into  direct  comparison,  I  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  say  that  pipes  are  cheapest  and  best  for  general 
purposes.  There  are  relative,  local,  and  personal  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  when  the  materials  are  on  the  spot, 
and  one  man  is  owner,  architect,  and  workman,  in  which 
the  tank  would  bo  the  cheapest;  but  even  then,  1 
question  whether  by  using  the  hot  bricks  and  cement, 
or  slate,  &c.,  the  expense  would  not  be  more  than  from 
Is.  8d.  to  2s.  per  lineal  foot,  which  a  flow  and  return 
pipe  would  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  length  of  pit  or  house, 
it  might  be  more  now  from  the  rise  in  the  price  of  iron  and 
the  fixing.  1  have,  in  these  volumes,  referred  to  thelength 
of  time  a  wood  tank  of  good  deal  and  covered  with  slate 
lasted  ;  but  then  its  sides  were  open  all  round  to  the  air 
of  the  house,  and  were,  besides,  unpainted,  a  matter  of 
no  little  moment  when  durability  in  such  circumstances 
was  concerned.  I  should  not  expect  wood,  when  covered 
all  over  with  earth,  to  last  a  long  time.  Home  people 
talk  of  the  genial,  moist  beat  from  a  tank,  but  if  a  close 
one,  I  never  could  perceive  how  the  heat  could  be  more 
moist  than  from  an  iron  pipe;  while  I  know  that  if  I 
put  moisture  in  the  vicinity  of  that  pipe  when  hot,  the 
moisture  must  rise  with  the  heat.  I  then  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  for  bottom-heating,  pipes  are  best; 
because  in  addition,  if  properly  placed  together,  they 
would  be  little  liable  to  the  cracks  and  fissures  to  which 
most  tanks,  as  generally  constructed,  are  subject.  If  it 
should  be  found,  however,  that  in  certain  circumstances 
tanks  would  be  preferred,  their  cheapness  may  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  having  them  shallow.  All  above  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  depth,  is  labour  and  money  thrown  away. 

These  considerations  led  me,  when  tanks  were  build¬ 
ing  all  round  me,  and  iron  just  then  was  very  reasonable, 
to  satisfy  myself  with  two  three-inch  pipes  for  bottom- 
heat,  and  two  of  a  similar  size  for  top-heat,  in  two 
ranges  of  pits,  which  were  to  be  applied  to  numberless 
purposes.  The  bottom  and  top  pipes  may  act  together 
at  the  same  time,  or  independently  of  each  other,  as 
occasion  may  require;  the  flow  pipe  of  each  being 
furnished  with  a  valve.  I  have  got  each  range  into 
separate  divisions,  but  without  stop-cocks  to  beat 
them  separately,  as  I  can  easily  regulate  the  temperature 
by  the  amount  of  air  and  moisture. 

I  will  mention  how  I  arranged  the  bottom,  so  as  to 
furnish  hints  either  for  imitation  or  improvement.  The 
bottom  of  the  pit  was  first  beat  as  firm  as  possible 
below  the  pipes,  and  scooped  a  little  from  the  middle  to 
the  sides,  and  then  covered  with  a  couple  of  inches  of 
grouting  formed  of  gravel,  sand,  and  lime,  which  set  as 
firm  as  flint.  The  hollow  was  left  for  retaining  moisture, 
when  desirable,  near  the  pipes.  Over  the  bottom  of  the 
bed  were  arranged  furnace  clinkers,  brickbats,  &c , 
placed  as  hollow  as  could  be  done,  to  secure  firmness; 
the  hollowness  being  not  only  to  allow  the  heat  to 
permeate  freely,  but  to  save  the  material,  as  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  is  wanted  to  secure  a  thickness  of  from 
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eight  to  eighteen  inches.  Over  this  I  placed  a  thin 
layer  of  clean  rough  gravel,  about  the  size  of  walnuts, 
and  before  placing  in  the  growing  or  plunging  material, 
a  layer  of  turf  in  thin  strips,  or  two  or  three  inches  of 
half-rotten  leaves  are  laid  over  the  bottom  to  keep  the 
soil,  &c.,  from  falling  among  the  stones,  brickbats,  &c. 
Care  is  also  taken  to  fix  a  drain-tile,  or  tube  of  wood, 
tin,  or  anything  easiest  obtainable,  in  every  other  light, 
with  one  end  amongst  the  rough  material  beneath,  and 
the  other  above  the  earth,  &c.,  in  which  the  plants 
grow,  and  by  pouring  water  down  these  tubes  I  can 
have  a  moist  bottom-heat  at  will.  This  is  of  importance 
in  many  cases,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  thin-skinned 
!  melon,  that  requires  a  high  temperature,  and  a  dryish 
j  atmosphere  to  mature  it  in  perfection.  If  you  water  on 
j  the  surface,  your  melon  rots  and  cracks,  and  if  allow 
j  the  soil  to  get  dry  to  a  good  depth,  your  leaves  fade, 
and  give  you  a  melon  without  flavour.  Pour  water  thus 
beneath,  and  the  roots  will  feed  on  the  vapour,  while 
the  surface  will  be  dry. 

Simple  as  the  whole  arrangement  appears,  there  is  a 
liability  to  contingincies.  A  hot  day  unexpectedly 
comes,  and  you  order  the  top-heat  to  be  turned  off,  and 
the  wrong  valve  is  shut.  Or  if  the  heat  is  turned  off 
right  enough,  the  fire  may  be  too  strong,  and  make  the 
bottom  pipes  too  hot,  and  this  requires  more  trouble  to 
detect. 

In  all  cases  where  a  mild  continuous  bottom-heat,  and 
a  rather  high  atmospheric  temperature  is  required  as 
contmously,  I  shoxdd  be  inclined  to  adopt  the  mode,  not 
more  simple  than  effectual,  practised  by  Mr.  Fleming, 
in  the  Pinery  at  Trentham.  His  flow-pipes  are  taken 
back  and  front  round  the  house,  and  then  return  beneath 
the  bed.  When  he  finds  the  top  temperature  right,  no 
mismanagement  can  make  the  bottom  temperature  too 
hot.  One  objection  presented  itself  to  my  mind,  namely, 
a  season  of  fine  weather,  when  artificial  top  temperature 
was  not  requisite,  and  yet  the  bottom  temperature  got 
lower  than  was  desirable.  Mr.  Fleming  replied  that  it 
seldom  occurred;  and  when  it  did,  that  they  put  on  a 
brisk  fire,  filled  all  evaporating-pans  on  the  pipes  with 
water,  and  gave  an  additional  quantity  of  air.  I  mention 
this  more  particularly,  as  the  same  correspondent  makes 
enquiries  about  Pines.  Nothing  could  be  more  robust 
than  those  at  Trentham  ;  the  plants  near  the  glass,  with 
plenty  of  air,  short  and  stubby,  but  with  leaves  as  stiff  as 
pokers.  Still,  in  small  gardens,  where  a  range  of  pits  1 
must  have  many  different  tenants  in  a  season,  I  should 
prefer  having  the  top  and  bottom-heat  separate,  and  to 
be  put  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

One  or  two  more  suggestions,  and,  for  the  present, 
we  leave  the  subject.  A  friend  lately  told  me,  he  saw 
nothing  of  the  simple  or  the  novel  in  all  this  ;  that  he 
heats  a  pit  with  a  good-sized  tank  underneath  the  bed, 
and  that  he  has  funnels  back  and  front,  with  lids  to  let 
up  the  heat  at  pleasure.  And  this  he  calls  marching 
on  in  the  way  of  improvement !  Why,  we  have  managed 
pits,  and  houses,  exactly  on  the  same  principle,  the  best 
part  of  an  age  ago,  by  means  of  the  old  smoke  flue 
passing  through  a  rough-formed  chamber.  The  same 
plan  would  just  be  more  safe  with  pipes — and  the 
question  between  them  and  the  tanks  would  resolve 
itself  into  the  double  question  of  first  cost  and  ultimate 
economy.  As  to  any  novelty  in  the  principle  of  heating, 
it  is  more  seeming  than  real.  In  either  case,  you  must 
have  bottom-heat  before  you  can  have  top-heat. 

Another  says,  “Well,  if  the  principle  is  not  new, 
there  is  a  novel  application  of  it  in  my  case.  Beneath 
the  cover  of  my  tank  and  the  water  level  are  openings 
left  for  the  steam  to  escape  from  the  hot-water,  and  by 
the  time  this  gets  into  the  air  of  the  pit,  through  the 
fuqnels  at  the  sides,  it  is  so  sweet  and  mild,  as  must  be 
the  very  identical  moist  atmosphere  you  are  always 
recommending  for  grafting  greenhouse  plants,  and  pro¬ 


pagating  all  kinds  of  cuttings.”  There  is  force  in  this  | 
statement,  if  the  place  was  used  entirely  for  propagating, 
and  you  could  calculate  on  the  weather.  But,  it  it  was 
cold  and  misty,  you  would  have  to  shut  your  tunnels,  or 
you  would  have  more  than  enough  of  moisture;  and 
you  cannot  have  top-heat  direct  without  it,  as  you  can¬ 
not  get  underneath  your  bed  to  stop  rip  the  vapour-  i 
holes.  Here,  again,  for  most  purposes,  I  would  prefer 
pipes,  as  a  dry  or  a  moist  heat,  which,  even  with  the 
;  heating  power  all  beneath,  may  be  commanded  at 
will. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  in  speaking  of  tanks  and 
pipes  for  bottom  heat,  I  have  been  supposing  general 
circumstances,  such  as  preclude  easy  examination  of  the 
bottom-heating  medium.  When  used  inside  a  house,  so 
as  to  be  easily  examined,  with  slides  to  shut  at  will,  so 
!  as  to  give  top-heat,  or  bottom-heat,  dry  or  moist  heat,  at 
pleasure.  Then,  for  many  purposes,  tanks  are  extremely 
valuable.  There  is  a  prejudice  in  their  favour,  so  tar  j 
as  obtaining  moist  heat  is  concerned.  1  have  seen  many 
very  economical  ones  well  suited  to  amateurs  who  do  j 
not  wish  to  spend  much  A  substantial  one  may  consist 
of  stout  slate  for  bottom  and  top,  and  two  bricks  on 
the  bed,  for  sides  and  centre.  A  small  one,  not  intended 
to  carry  much  weight,  may  be  of  common  house-slate, 
bedded  on  clay  puddle  on  solid  earth ;  and,  when  that 
is  set  and  dry,  the  upper  part  cemented  over,  while  one 
brick,  on  edge,  set  on  the  slate,  cemented  at  the  joints 
securely,  and  receiving  a  coat  all  over,  would  constitute 
the  sides.  Single  or  double  slating  would  then  con¬ 
stitute  a  corner,  some  of  which  might  be  movable. 
With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  feet  of  iron  piping 
at  the  small  boiler,  lead  pipes  would  do  to  connect  the 
boiler  and  tank.  This,  with  a  careful  man,  would  be 
a  useful,  but  a  gingerbread,  rickety  affair.  There  is 
nothing  that  either  of  these  tanks  can  do  that  pipes 
cannot  accomplish,  if  enclosed  in  a  box  or  mass  of 
rubble,  with  fine  matter  on  the  surface.  Three,  four,  or 
six-inch  pipes  would  be  required,  according  to  the  heat 
wanted  and  the  space  to  be  heated.  The  nearest  iron¬ 
monger,  or  any  wholesale  house,  or  hot-house  builder, 
can  tell  you  the  price;  and  I  think  you  will  find  them 
not  only  as  good,  if  not  better,  but  cheaper  in  the  end 
than  tanks.  Until  lately,  good  pipes  could  be  obtained 
at  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  foot.  Use  none  less  than  three 
inches,  as,  when  less,  the  amount  of  friction  lessens  the 
circulation. 

C  ALCE  OLARIAS  FOR  BEDS  AND  BASKETS. 

A  very  successful  gardener  in  Kent,  in  an  interesting 
letter,  states, — that  he  strikes  his  Calceolarias  under 
hand-lights;  and  has  this  season,  as  well  as  the  last, 
kept  them  thick  in  these  glasses  all  the  winter.  Ho 
adds,  “whenever  the  weather  settles,  I  plant  them  out  in 
a  temporary  pit  or  bed  until  bedding-out  time.”  This  is 
another  confirmation  what  an  amount  of  moisture,  and 
cold  too,  short  of  actual  frost,  these  plants  will  stand 
uninjured.  Many  who  lose  these  plants  in  winter,  from 
their  kindness  in  giving  them  warmth  and  dryness,  might 
have  been  led  to  imitate  the  success  of  our  friend,  if  they 
had  noted  what  had  been  said  of  the  native  localities  of  j 
such  plants  on  the  hill  side  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  The 
same  correspondent  tells  us,  he  finds  that  pricking-out 
in  these  intermediate  beds  answers  better  for  the  plants 
ultimately  than  coddling  them  up  in  pots.  I  generally 
so  manage  everything  that  has  fibrous  roots — and  many 
that  will  not  be  induced  to  make  such  roots,  we  wrap  j 
with  a  little  earth  in  a  handful  of  moss,  and  then  place 
them  in  this  preparatory  bed  to  receive  the  necessary 
amount  of  protection  until  the  middle  of  May.  Multi¬ 
tudes,  when  planted  last  season,  had  the  white  roots 
peeping  all  round  through  the  ball  of  moss,  and  were 
thus  easily  moved  and  planted,  moss  and  alf 
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HAND-LIGHTS  versus  LARGE  FRENCH  BELL- 
GLASSES. 

It  is  said  these  latter  can  be  procured  in  Paris 
for  7£d.  Will  no  glass  merchant  try  to  make  them, 
and  advertise  the  size  and  price,  at  which  the  bell- 
glasses,  strong  enough  to  bear  a  clink,  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  ?  An  immense  sale  would  take  place  at  double 
the  French  price,  or  nearly  so.  When  Mr.  Forsyth 
was  at  Alton  Towers  he  launched  his  satire  against 
hand-lights.  They  have  long  been  the  most  expen¬ 
sive,  unsuitable,  ever-ricketty  articles  about  a  garden. 
Just  set  a  few  labourers  among  a  score  or  two, 
and  we  will  give  you  great  credit  for  equanimity, 
if  you  do  not,  like  brother  Jonathan,  feel  a  choking 
desire  to  rile  a  little.  Between  the  tool,  and  the 
iron-pointed  toe  of  the  workman,  and  these  brittle 
ware,  there  seems  to  be  an  uncontrollable  attraction. 
If  kept  at  all  in  their  present  shape,  we  would  make  the 
bottom  part  of  wood  or  iron.  But  these  large  bell-glasses 
are  the  thing,  and  once  supplied,  and  there  is  a  demand 
for  early  productions,  see  if  English  gardeners  will 
not  use  them  as  well  as  French  ones.  For  protecting 
teuder  plants  they  would  be  invaluable.  R.  Fish. 


PELARGONIUMS. 

( Continued  from  page  502.) 

I  have  received  from  Mr.  L.  T.  Fleming,  the  Honorary 
Secretary  to  the  Eastern  Border  Horticultural  Society, 
the  following  very  excellent  descriptive  list  of  Pelar¬ 
goniums,  classed  in  numbers  as  shown  at  the  exhibition 
mentioned.  I  think,  with  my  respected  friend,  the  ama¬ 
teur  is  too  often  imposed  upon  by  flaming  descriptions 
of  new  florists’  flowers  in  the  catalogues  published 
annually  ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
societies  in  London  who  give  prizes  to,  and  thus  give  a 
character  to,  such  flowers;  and  though  I  do  not  assert 
that  all  others  that  have  not  had  that  stamp  of  merit 
put  upon  them  are  valueless,  yet  the  raisers  of  really 
good  varieties  should  send  their  productions  to  such 
societies,  and  thus  have  a  sterling  character  given  to 
them.  Next  week  I  shall  finish  the  list,  by  adding  such 
new  varieties  as  have  come  under  my  notice,  different 
to  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fleming.  T.  Appleby. 

A  Descriptive  List  of  Pelargoniums  exhibited  in 
those  collections  to  which  either  a  first  or  second-class 
prize  was  awarded  at  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Shows, 
May  8  and  June  12,  and  at  the  Royal  South  London 
Floricultural  Society’s  Shows,  May  20th  and  June  23  ; 
shewing  also  the  number  of  winning  collections,  (dealers 
and  amateurs),  each  particular  flower  was  exhibted  in. 

Number  of  different 
collections  exhibited  in. 

Rosamond  (Beck),  rich  rosy  purple,  white  centre, 

dark  spots  .  7 

Constance  (Foster),  rosy  lilac,  clear  centre,  large 

trusser,  free  bloomer  .  7 

Oulielma  (Beck),  clear  blue  purple,  white  centre, 

fine  shape,  and  constant  .  7 

Alonzo  (Foster),  rosy  purple,  light  centre,  dark 

blotches  .  5 

:  Magnificent  (Foquet),  rich  rosy  vermillion,  dark 

blotches,  free  bloomer  .  5 

Ajax  (Hoyle),  rosy  purple,  margined  vivid  crimson  5 
Roicena  (Turner),  rosy  pink,  large  crimson  spots, 

white  centre  .  5 

Star  (Beck),  rich  rose,  crimson  maroon  spots, 

white  centre,  profuse  bloomer  .  4 

Norah  (Foster),  dark  maroon,  upper  petals;  lower 

petals,  purplish  ;  pink  white  centre  .  .3 

Pride  of  the  Isles  (Luff),  dark,  free  blooming  ...  3 

Salamander  (Gaines),  scarlet,  clouded  with  violet  3 


Prince  of  Orange  (Hoyle),  rich  orange  scarlet, 

small  dark  spots .  2 

Mont  Blanc  (Story),  pure  white,  small  pink  blotches  2 
Virgin  Queen  (Arnold),  white,  rich  plum  coloured 

upper  petals  .  2 

Alderman  (Bragg),  dark  scarlet  crimson  maroon, 

blotched  .  2 

Moclianna  (Hoyle),  lower  petals,  warm  rose,  white 

centre  ;  top  petals,  dark  blotch .  2 

Magnet  (Hoyle),  scarlet  crimson,  dark  blotches  ...  2 

Pulclira  (Foster’s),  lower  petals,  salmon  rose ;  large 
dark  blotch  on  upper  petals,  with  margin  of  rose; 

white  centre  .  2 

Cuyp  (Beck),  claret,  light  margin  .  2 

Aspasia  (Gaines),  upper  petals  nearly  black,  with 
rose  belt ;  under  petal  rose,  veined  with  crimson  2 

Narcissus,  rosy  crimson  .  2 

Pearl,  white,  spotted  .  2 

Rubens  (Foster),  crimson,  and  dark  maroon  blotch 
on  top  petals  .  2 

The  following  were  shown  only  once  in  winning  col¬ 
lections  : —  Ganymede,  Beatrice,  bottom  petals  mottled 
rose,  upper  petals  black,  margin  of  dark  carmine;  Bertha, 
Emily,  Forget  me  Not,  Orion,  Falstaff,  Peerless,  Electra, 
(Gaines),  rose,  white  centre,  rosy  purple  bottom,  large  ; 
Ariadne,  petals  rich  dark,  top  petals  margined  with  rose, 
white  centre  ;  and  Little  Nell  (Turner),  rose  lilac 
bottom  petals,  maroon  top  petals;  Enchantress  (Foster’s), 
rosy  crimson,  bottom  petals  crimson ;  blotch  on  top 
petals,  witli  crimson  margin  ;  Magnet  and  Ganymede 
have  had  first-class  certificates  ;  and  Enchantress, 
Ariadne,  and  Rubens,  have  had  certificates  of  merit 
awarded  them  by  the  National  Floricultural  Society. 

The  above  list  of  Pelargoniums  shown  at  four  of  the 
principal  Exhibitions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
during  the  last  season,  will,  I  believe,  prove  interesting 
to  the  admirers  and  cultivators  of  this  flower.  It 
may  also  be  an  assistance  to  amateurs  in  the  country 
in  selecting  for  the  ensuing  season. 

It  does  not  follow  that  those  flowers  which  have  been 
shown  in  many  collections  are  superior  to  those  shown 
in  few  ;  yet  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  they  are  good 
varieties,  and  worth  the  attention  of  all  who  have  not 
already  got  them. 

Several  of  those  marked  in  the  above  list  as  having 
been  exhibited  only  in  the  one  collection  have  scarcely 
passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  raiser,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  shown  by  many  ;  but  being  considered 
worthy  to  be  shown  by  such  growers  as  Turner,  Dob¬ 
son,  Gaines,  &c.,  I  think  they  may  safely  be  depended 
upon.  If  they  have  proved  themselves  to  be  first-rate, 
they  will  be  oftener  shown  at  the  next  Exhibitions, 
and  then  may  be  more  cheaply  and  more  confidently 
purchased  by  the  amateur.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  which  of  the  above  are  shown  at  future  exhi¬ 
bitions,  and  which  will  never  be  beard  of  again. 

Year  after  year,  hundreds  of  seedlings  are  brought 
forward  with  fine  names  and  long  prices,  a  great  portion 
being  no  improvement  on  varieties  already  out ;  the 
consequence  is,  after  much  care  and  attention  is  be¬ 
stowed  upon  them,  they  ultimately  lead  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  How  disheartening  it  is  for  the  amateur  to  be 
so  deceived !  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  an  amateur 
seeing  somewhere  an  advertisement  of  some  flower,  to 
which  such  a  description  is  given  that  he  thinks  it  is 
perfection  itself ;  he  strains  a  point,  sends  off  his  money 
and  order  for  it ;  receives  a  nice  little*  plant,  attends  to 
it  diligently,  and  anxiously  watching  every  leaf  as  it 
comes  out,  at  last  the  flower  truss  begins  to  be  formed; 
now  then,  thinks  ho,  for  the  reward  of  all  my  toil;  the 
flower  opens,  but  what  does  he  see  ?  Very  probably  a 
fac-simile  of  one  he  already  has,  or,  perhaps,  one  he 
would  not  have  wished  for  as  a  gift.  His  labour  is 
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thrown  away,  and  lie  almost  gives  up  cultivation  in  dis¬ 
appointment  and  disgust.  To  prevent  such  occurrences, 
the  lists  given  by  Mr.  Appleby  will  do  much,  as  they 
include  none  but  what  have  proved  to  be  good  varieties, 
and  sufficient  description  bciug  given  to  enable  any  one 
to  choose  distinct  sorts,  the  amateur  may  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  selecting  from  them.  L.  T.  F. 


CONIFERS. 

(Continued J'rvm  page  183). 

SECTION  OF  PINUS  WITH  FIVE  LEAVES  IN  A  SHEATH. 

Pi n us  Lambertiana  (Mr.  Lambert's  Pine).  —  This 
truly  noble  Pine  was  named  by  Mr.  Douglas,  the  dis¬ 
coverer,  in  honour  of  the  late  A.  Lambert,  Esq.,  the 
learned  author  of  a  Monograph  on  Pinus.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  north  sides  of  the  mountains  of  California, 
growing  there  000  feet  high.  The  branches  droop 
downwards  beautifully,  rendering  tho  tree  very  orna¬ 
mental.  The  cones  are  very  long,  frequently  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  and  arc  like  the  branches, 
pendulous.  Tho  natives  use  the  seeds  as  food,  eating 
them  roasted,  as  we  do  the  sweet  chcsnut,  and  pound¬ 
ing  them  into  cakes,  which  they  eat  as  bread  in  winter. 
They  use  the  resin  also ;  when  it  exudes  from  the 
partly  burnt  wood  it  becomes  sweet,  and  is  then  used 
as  sugar.  In  addition  to  these  good  qualities,  this  line 
tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  having  stood  the  severe  winter 
of  1837-8,  but  it  does  not  bear  so  well  a  full  southern 
exposure;  it  should,  therefore,  be  planted  on  tho  shady 
sides  of  our  hills,  or  on  the  north  side  of  more  tender 
species. 

Pinus  leiophylla  (Smooth-leaved  Pine). — A  Mexican 
Pine,  with  smooth  green  leaves  and  cones,  with  the 
scales  at  the  top  quite  entire.  Though  a  handsome  tree 
of  considerable  size  in  Mexico,  it  is  unfortunately  too 
tender  for  even  the  more  favoured  spots  of  this  country. 
Any  one  wishing  to  cultivate  it  must  place  it  in  a  cool 
conservatory. 

Pinus  macrophylla  (Largest  -  leaved  Pine). — Mr. 
Hartweg,  whilst  travelling  on  or  over  the  mountain 
Ocotillo,  met  with  only  one  specimen  of  this  fine,  large- 
leaved,  and  long-coned  Pine.  It  is  very  rare  in  eon- 
sequence,  and,  therefore,  its  hardihood  remains  to  be 
proved. 

Pinus  Montezuma;  (Montezuma’s  Pine). — A  fine,  tall 
tree  from  Mexico,  and,  consequently,  rather  tender.  Jn 
tho  fine  Pinetum  belonging  to  W.  R.  Baker,  Esq., 
at  Bayfordbury,  in  Herts,  there  is,  perhaps,  the  finest 
specimen  of  this  noble  Pine  in  Great  Britain.  There 
are  also  some  fine  trees  of  it  in  Devonshire.  I  would 
not,  however,  advise  the  venturing  it  out  further  north 
without  protection.  The  variety  named  P.  M.  Lindleyi, 
is  more  hardy,  and  even  more  beautiful.  I  observed,  two 
years  ago,  a  nice  young  treo  of  this  variety  in  a  rather 
extensive  Pinetum  lately  formed  at  the  beautiful  seat  of 
Lady  Ramsdcn,  at  Byram  Hall,  near  Ferrybridge,  in 
Yorkshire.  The  excellent  gardener  there,  Mr.  Tinker, 
has  laid  out  and  planted  this  Pinetum  with  great  taste 
and  judgment,  and  the  Pines  seem  to  grow  very  luxu¬ 
riantly  in  a  maiden  loam,  upon  a  subsoil  of  a  limy 

character.  Both  the  species  and  the  variety  have  very 

long  leaves  and  large  cones ;  tho  variety  has  the  leaves 
of  a  very  silvery  hue  which  renders  it  very  handsome 
and  conspicuous. 

Pinus  jvionticola  (The  Mountain  Pine). — So  named 
by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas,  the  celebrated  botanical  col¬ 
lector.  It  has  short  leaves  compared  with  the  rest  of 

this  section,  but  is  still  a  very  beautiful  tree,  with 

shining-brown  bark.  It  is  hardy. 

Pinus  nivea  (White  Pine).— Mr.  Booth,  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  has  this  Pine  in  his  collection,  and  has  so  named 
it  from  its  very  silvery  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the 


north-west  coast  of  America,  and  is,  consequently,  able 
to  endure  our  severest  winter.  It  is  as  yet,  however, 
very  scarce,  and  very  little  known. 

Pinus  OboARrA  (Egg-shaped  Cone  Pine). — Another 
Mexican  species,  with  cones  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  and 
leaves  nearly  a  foot  long.  Like  many  species  from  that 
country  it  is  rather  tender,  but  will  bear  the  climate  of 
Devon  and  Ireland.  In  the  north  it  must  have  the 
protection  of  the  conservatory,  or  have  a  tent  set  up 
over  it  to  screen  it  from  severe  frost.  There  is  a  variety 
named  P.  Ovcdrpoides,  but  it  is  very  little  known. 

Pinus  Orizaba;  (Orizaba  Pine). — So  named  by  Dr. 
Lindley  from  its  native  habitat  on  tho  mountains  of 
Orizaba,  in  Mexico.  It  is  about  as  hardy  as  the  last- 
named  species. 

Pinus  parviflora  (Small-flowered  Pine). — Named  and 
described  by  Sicboldt  and  Zuccariua,  authors  of  the 
“  Flora  Japonica,”  as  a  tree  growing  in  that  country  (its 
native  habitat)  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high;  it  was 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1810  ;  but  whether 
it  is  hardy  or  not  remains  to  be  proved  ; — probably  it  is. 

Pinus  pseudo  strobus  (False  Wcymoulh  rine)  — 
Native  of  Mexico,  and  rather  tender,  but  will  live  out  of 
doors  in  Devonshire  and  Ireland. 

Pinus  Russeli.iana  (Russell’s  Pine). — Dr.  Lindley  has 
named  this  fine  species  in  honour  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Bedford,  a  great  patron  of  gardening.  At  Woburn,  the 
family-seat,  there  is  a  very  interesting  Pinetum.  His 
Grace,  with  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  printed  for  private 
distribution  bis  splendid  work,  the  “  Pinetum  Wobur- 
nensc,”  thus  making  better  known  these  useful  and 
ornamental  trees,  rivalling  in  its  usefulness  the  “  Grami- 
nseus  Woburnensis,”  a  standard  work  on  the  grasses  of 
this  country.  P.  Russelliana  is  a  native  of  tho  Real 
del  Monte  in  Mexico.  There  is  a  good  specimen  of  it 
in  tho  Chiswick  Gardens,  standing  near  a  fine  group  of 
P.  Gordoniana,  P  Lindleyi,  and  P.  Devoniana.  These 
specimens  arc  nearly  five  feet  high  and  very  well 
clothed  with  healthy  foliage. 

Pinus  strobus  (True  Weymouth  Pine). — Well  known 
as  a  very  hardy,  elegant,  smooth-barked  pine.  Being  a 
native  of  Canada,  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  though  when 
young,  and  in  exposed  situations,  the  leaves  in  such  a 
season  as  this  turn  rather  brown.  There  is  in  the 
Floetbeck  Nurseries,  at  Hamburgh  (Booth),  a  shorter- 
leaved  variety,  named  P.  8.  cotnpressa.  Also  there  are 
the  following  varieties,  P.  8.  alba ,  with  whitish  leaves; 
P.  S.  nana,  the  dwarf;  and  P.  8.  unibraculiferce,  the 
umbrella  variety.  All  handsome  and  worthy  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

Pinus  Tenuifolia  (The  slender-leaved  Pine). — A 
rather  tender  species,  from  Central  America.  It  has 
lived  for  several  years  in  the  climate  of  Cornwall,  and  ! 
would  thrive  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  Being  a  delicate¬ 
leaved,  elegant  tree,  it  is  worthy  a  place  in  a  lofty  con¬ 
servatory. 

Pinus  Wincesteriana  (Marquis  of  Winchester’s 
Pine). — A  fine  species  from  Mexico,  but  not  quite  hardy, 
excepting  in  the  most  southern  counties. 

This  concludes  the  genus  Pinus  which  contains  a 
great  number  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  world  distributed 
over  its  surface,  from  the  north  of  Siberia  to  Japan, 
including  the  mountains  and  vullics  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  This  single  genus  alone  would  form  a 
beautiful  Pinetum,  containing  some  species  with  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  foliage.  There  are  a  con-  ! 
siderable  number  of  species  yet  to  be  introduced,  and 
the  following,  though  under  name  in  catalogues,  are 
very  little  known  ;  even  their  native  habitats,  excepting 
the  first-named,  are  yet  to  be  found  out.  P.  araeanensis 
(from  Chili),  P.  Columbia,  P.  Garoliniana,  P.  lyrata, 
P.  bianco,  P.  maritima  trocata,  P.  neglecta,  P.  Nootlca- 
tensis,  P.  Pannentiera,  and  P.  Wilkinsonii. 

T.  Appleby. 
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WINTER  BROCOLI. 

Amongst  the  many  tilings  on  which  a  hard  winter 
brings  destruction,  there  are  few  of  more  importance,  in 
a  culinary  point  of  view,  than  Brocoli ;  and  nothing  is 
more  lamented  than  to  find  that  a  plot  of  what  promised 
I  to  form  useful  heads  in  succession,  are  either  entirely 
killed,  or  so  much  injured  that  only  a  part  of  them  will 
|  live,  and  these  only  produce  heads  less  than  half  the 
i  size  they  ought  to  have  done.  That  a  system  of  pro¬ 
tection  capable  of  preserving  large  quantities  of  these 
i  out  door  vegetables  may  be  established  in  the  gardens  of 
the  wealthy  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  since  we  are 
told  of  a  garden  where  hot-water  pipes  are  employed  to 
heat  large  tracts  of  ground  cropped  with  Asparagus  and, 
probably,  other  things ;  but  as  most  of  the  class  of 
readers  to  whom  this  publication  is  intended  have  not 
the  means  to  furnish  such  an  expensive  apparatus,  we 
hope  to  give  them  some  hints  about  the  vegetables 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  which 
may  enable  them  to  meet  a  hard  winter  with  less  dan¬ 
ger  than  they  would  if  quite  unprepared  for  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  injuries  which  severe  or  oft- 
repeated  frosts  do  to  plants  of  this  section  is  such  as 
often  leaves  those  previously  healthy  and  vigorous  with¬ 
out  a  single  leaf  unmutilated.  In  this,  as  well  as  many 
i  other  instances,  it  is  not  the  youngest  that  suffer  most, 
for  the  older  leaves  seem  still  more  affected,  so  that  at 
the  last,  when  mild  weather  sets  in,  the  foliage  presents 
a  fringe  of  dead  or  dying  matter  all  around  its  margin, 
which  too  often  increases,  so  as,  eventually,  the  whole 
will  die,  leaving  perhaps  only  a  very  small  tuft  of  small 
leaves  at  top  to  maintain  the  plant  in  a  state  of  wretched 
existence,  and  to  bring  forward  and  protect  the  embrvo- 
bud,  which  we,  in  common  phrase,  call  “  the  head.”  In 
many  instances  this  latter  duty  is  too  much  for  the 
crippled  energies  of  the  plant,  and  it  falls  a  victim  to  the 
season  which  has  been  too  severe  for  it.  We  must 
endeavour  to  forearm  our  readers  against  this. 

Where  large  breadths  of  Broeolis  are  grown,  to  serve 
the  daily  wants  of  a  large  family,  a  sufficient  number  of 
kinds  ought  to  be  planted  to  keep  up  a  regular  supply 
the  whole  winter,  beginning  at  a  time  when  the  Cauli¬ 
flower  “  goes  out,”  and  continuing  till  it  “  comes  in  ” 
again.  This  important  object  is,  however,  more  difficult 
to  attain  than  the  “seedsmens’”  labels  to  their  seeds 
I  would  lead  us  to  expect,  though  some  go  to  the  length 
I  of  pointing  out  a  certain  week  in  which  each  kind  will 
come  into  use;  and  from  much  the  same  authority  some 
calendars  report  the  exact  day  that  each  plant  blossoms 
at,  but  as  the  season  has  an  important  effect  on  the 
growing  crop,  as  well  as  on  the  germination  of  seeds,  it 
is  easily  to  perceive  that  a  variety  intended  to  come  into 
profit  in  the  middle  of  April  cannot  by  any  means  do 
so  when  the  preceding  month,  or  more,  has  been  so 
severe  as  to  check  and  retard,  if  not  absolutely  kill, 
many  of  the  plants  intended  for  use  at  that  period  ;  so 
that,  unless  some  other  means  have  been  adopted,  it  is 
not  unlikely  but  a  blank  appears,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  up  by  any  other  substitute  equally  j 
popular  at  table  ;  every  means,  therefore,  calculated  to 
improve  the  varieties  we  have,  or  rather  to  increase  their  j 
hardihood,  must  be  regarded  as  a  boon,  and  with  that  ' 
object  in  view  we  throw  out  the  following  hints. 

Severe  as  a  winter  sometimes  is,  still  there  often 
happens  “a  something”  to  escape  its  ravages:  these 
survivors,  therefore,  show,  in  unmistakeablc  language, 
that  they  possess  the  power  to  withstand  the  cold  and 
other  vicissitudes  of  the  season  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
while  their  fellows,  with  the  same  advantages,  were 
killed  outright,  or  irreparably  injured.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  such  plants  as  escape  that  we  urge  the  improver  of 
our  garden  produce  to  look  for  securing  seed  from  ;  for 
though  it  may  not  happen  that  the  whole  progeny  from  i 


such  parents  may  possess  their  extraordinary  hardihood 
and  other  good  properties,  yet  it  is  likely  a  considerable 
portion  will  do  so  ;  while  the  remainder  are  most  likely 
better  than  the  produce  of  seed  collected  indiscriminately. 

Now,  though  the  above  remarks  are  more  especially 
directed  to  the  selection  of  good  Brocoli  plants  for  seed 
after  a  hard  winter  like  the  past,  yet  they  hold  good  in 
regard  to  other  good  qualities  that  individual  plants 
may  occasionally  possess.  It  is  no  unusual  tiling  for 
gardeners, on  lookingover  their  stock  of  Brocoli  in  April, 
to  notice  (amongst  a  number  all  coming  into  use  at  one 
time)  certain  heads  of  a  superior  description,  which  they 
at  once  determine  to  save  for  seed.  This  is  all  very 
well,  because  it  is  probable  the  produce  will  be  good  also  ; 
but  we  ask  them,  il  a  really  good  kind  coming  into 
profit  in  February  is  not  more  wanted  than  spring  kinds? 
When,  therefore,  a  good,  firm,  useful  head  shows  itself  at 
the  latter  period,  forming,  perhaps  an  isolated  one,  that 
is  the  one  to  save  as  the  parent  of  a  useful  family.  It 
is  true,  we  cannot  expect,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
such  fine  “heads”  in  February  as  at  the  end  of  April, 
yet,  such  as  they  are,  they  are  more  really  useful,  and, 
consequently,  deserving  more  attention  in  the  shape  of 
improvement.  As  might  be  expected,  the  kinds  most  in 
repute  at  table  are  not  the  best  to  endure  hard  weather, 
but  we  hope  to  see  the  system  of  hybridizing  carried  out 
so  far  as  to  give  to  the  delicate  Walcheren  all  the  hardi¬ 
hood  of  the  Dwarf  Danish,  and  similar  kinds;  retaining 
its  own  useful  property  of  coming  into  use  throughout 
the  winter.  This  cannot  be  all  accomplished  at  once, 
and,  doubtless,  some  well-intended  experiments  that  way 
may  end  in  disappointment;  but  the  subject  is  assuredly 
as  deserving  attention  as  that  of  hybridizing  flowering 
plants,  with  the  almost  certainty  of  returning  to  the 
same  point  again  ;  whereas,  in  this  case,  the  ideal  “  point 
of  perfection  ”  lies  so  remote,  that  much  improvement 
may  take  place  before  any  check  need  be  put  on  the 
score  that  further  advancement  is  impossible ;  and,  as 
the  past  severe  weather  has  thinned  the  ranks  of  many 
of  our  most  promising  winter  and  spring  vegetables, 
there  seems  a  good  opportunity  of  benefiting  by  those 
that  are  left.  To  our  younger  friends  we,  therefore,  say, 
look-out  for  anything  very  good ;  and  more  especially 
so,  if  the  majority  are  sufferers,  as  there  is,  in  that 
case,  more  merit  with  the  survivors. 

Sundries. — There  are  few  things  which  may  not  now 
be  sown  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success;  and,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  ground  is  expected  to  be  in 
a  condition  fit  to  receive  any  such  crops,  while  the  ger¬ 
mination  of  the  seeds  is,  perhaps,  more  certain  now  than 
at  any  other  period,  the  droughts  so  common  at  a  later 
period  making  this  less  certain  than  now.  Experience 
has  taught,  that  certain  crops,  to  come  into  use  at  a  time 
when  their  utility  will  remain  unimpaired  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  lapse  of  time,  a  certain  season  must  be  chosen 
in  which  the  seed  may  be  sown  with  a  certainty 
(barring  accidents)  of  its  doing  this.  For  instance, 
the  useful  Coleworts  or  Cabbages,  so  plentiful  in  a 
general  way  at  this  season,  must  have  been  sown  with 
a  judgment  balanced  to  a  nicety,  for  if  the  sowing  had 
been  too  early  the  young  brood  will  run  to  seed  in 
March;  and  to  delay  it  longer  than  the  proper  period, 
a  proportionate  lateness  in  the  produce  will  be  the 
result.  Now,  though  wo  cannot  well  sow  Brussels 
sprouts,  Curled  and  plain  Greens,  and  the  whole  family  of 
that  class,  too  soon  in  the  spring,  yet,  in  very  cold  bleak 
districts  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom,  this  is  done  some 
times  in  the  August  of  the  year  before,  without  their 
running  to  seed  during  the  summer,  which  they  would 
be  sure  to  do  were  that  process  repeated  in  more  favoured 
latitudes ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  the  ground  being  now  in 
a  condition  fit  to  receive  anything  and  everything  that 
may  be  committed  to  it,  we  advise  that  all  work  delayed 
by  unavoidable  circumstances  be  forthwith  done ;  and 
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though  some  tilings  may  necessarily  he  a  little  later  by 
the  delay,  yet  it  often  happens  that  the  impulse  given 
to  vegetation  by  the  “setting  in”  of  fine  weather,  is 
such  as  often  enables  the  later  sown  to  overtake  the 
earlier,  that  our  young  friends  need  not  yet  despair  by 
their  labours  being  delayed  a  week  or  two  by  adverse 
weather  and  other  things. 

Before  dry  weather  fairly  sets  in,  let  the  walks  he 
carefully  looked  over,  and  the  edgings  put  to  rights,  and 
the  walks  themselves  well  rolled,  adding  new  gravel,  if 
necessary.  Before  this  be  done,  it  is  advisable  to 
break  up  the  old  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more,  in 
order  that  the  whole  may  go  down  into  one  solid  mass, 
and  the  new  not  shell  olf,  as  it  sometimes  does,  when 
not  united  to  the  understratum.  This  operation  of 
rolling,  &c.,  ought  not  to  be  delayed  longer  than  to 
allow  the  worst  frosts  to  be  over;  and  it  ought,  likewise, 
to  be  done  when  the  walk  is  wet,  rather  than  otherwise, 
except  that  the  top  may  be  slightly  dried,  to  prevent  its 
adhering  to  the  roller.  If  it  be  done  at  the  right  time, 
the  chances  are  that  the  walks  keep  good  all  summer; 
and  we  know  of  nothing  which  adds  more  to  the  beauty 
of  a  garden,  or  grounds,  than  sound  and  well-kept 
walks;  and  their  keeping  in  such  order  is  a  much  less 
difficult  matter  than  many  would  suppose,  if  due  care 
be  taken  to  do  what  is  needful  at  the  right  time. 

J.  Robson. 


AGRICULTURAL  OPERATIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

The  preparation  of  land  for  Barley  will  now  occupy  the 
farmer’s  attention  ;  and  the  practice  having  become  general 
to  sow  Barley  after  Turnips  upon  all  dry  soils,  in  almost 
every  county  in  England,  it  has  also  become  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  how  the  land  can  he  best 
tilled,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  grain  fit  for 
malting  purposes. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  has’a  great 
influence  on  the  quality  of  Barley;  but,  sometimes,  the 
peculiar  preparation  of  the  land  has  a  prejudicial  elfect  on 
the  crop  upon  soils  naturally  favourable  to  its  production. 
This  is  especially  the  case  where  land  has  been  highly 
manured  for  Turnips,  the  crop  being  consumed  on  the 
land  by  sheep,  eating  oil-cake  and  hay  in  addition.  The 
natural  effect  of  this  management  is  to  bring  the  land  into 
a  highly  fertile  state.  If  it  be  now  ploughed  two  or  three 
times,  with  sundry  harrowings,  and  rollings,  before  the 
Barley  is  sown  (although  it  is  a  common  practice),  it  cannot 
be  considered  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  crop,  because 
the  treading  of  the  sheep  in  feeding  on  Turnips,  upon  all 
light  soils,  is  most  essential,  in  consolidating  the  land, 
enabling  it  to  retain  the  manure,  and  to  withstand  the 
drought  of  summer  ;  therefore,  the  effect  of  repeated 
ploughings,  &c.,  is  calculated  to  diminish  the  benefit  de¬ 
rived  from  slieep-feeding,  to  increase  the  expense  of  tillage, 
and  to  delay  the  time  of  sowing.  In  a  forcing  season,  it 
will  be  found  too  encouraging  to  the  growth  of  straw ; 
whereas,  in  a  dry  season,  the  Barley  will  vegetate  partially, 
and,  in  consequence,  produce  an  uneven,  edge-grown  crop, 
unfit  for  malting  purposes;  and  the  clover  seeds,  which  it 
is  usual  to  sow  amongst  the  Barley,  will  often  suffer  from 
the  same  cause. 

It  will  be  found  the  most  desirable  plan  to  pursue,  in 
j  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  high  tillage,  to  plough 
I  once  only,  deep  enough  to  bring  up  a  little  fresh  earth,  and 
I  sow  a  reduced  quau tity  of  seed,  at  the  earliest  period  the 
I  land  can  be  made  to  work  freely.  The  best  time  for  sowing 
Barley  will  be  found  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  April ;  a  sample  of  malting  Barley 
cannot  be  depended  on,  in  ordinary  seasons,  upon  any  soil 
or  situation,  after  this  period  ;  and  it  is  a  general  rule,  that 
early-sown  Barley  will  produce  the  best  quality,  although 
not  always  the  greatest  quantity. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say  which  are  the  best  sorts  of 
Barley,  as  almost  every  county  in  England  has  varieties 
adapted  to  its  soil  and  climate,  ascertained  by  the  practical 
experience  of  the  cultivators  of  each  particular  district. 


Yet,  it  may  be  well  to  name  some  of  the  kinds  most  in 
general  use ;  amongst  which  will  be  found,  the  Chevalier, 
Leghorn,  Nottingham,  Red-bearded  American,  and  Thanet. 
The  Chevalier  Barley  certainly  stands  highest  in  estimation 
for  malting  purposes,  and  also  as  best  adapted  for  the 
climate  of  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England; 
it  also  gives  the  best  return  when  grown  upon  the  lightest 
soils,  but  is  apt  to  lodge  upon  good  laud  in  high  tillage. 
The  Nottingham  and  American  varieties  are  best  suited  for 
good  loamy  soils,  and  best  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the 
north  and  western  counties  ;  they  will  both  yield  upon  rich 
land,  a  longer  and  heavier  crop  of  straw,  without  lodging, 
than  the  Chevalier,  or  most  other  kinds.  The  quality  of  the 
grain  of  Nottingham  Barley  is  often  good,  and  fit  for 
malting  ;  but  the  American  is  usually  somewhat  coarse,  and 
better  adapted  for  grinding,  or  distilling  purposes.  The 
Moldavian  possesses  advantages  we  do  not  find  in  either  of 
the  other  sorts,  the  grain,  being  particularly  small  and 
short,  commonly  weighs  heavy,  and  is  much  esteemed  for 
malting.  It  is  also  a  good  yielding  variety,  and  known  to 
possess  the  peculiarity  of  producing  a  sample  fit  for  malting, 
when  sown  at  a  later  period  than  most  other  sorts.  It  has 
been  known  to  produce  good  malting  grain  at  the  rate  of 
six  or  seven  quarters  per  acre,  when  sown  the  second  week 
in  May. 

The  quantity  of  seeds  required  will  range  from  six  to 
sixteen  pecks  per  acre,  being  regulated  by  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  such  as  early  or  late  sowing,  sowing  broadcast, 
drilled,  or  dibbled.  When  sown  broadcast  upon  poor  soil 
not  highly  manured,  and  at  an  early  period,  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  pecks  will  be  required ;  when  drilled  upon  land 
in  good  tillage,  from  ten  to  twelve  pecks  will  be  found  an 
ample  allowance  of  seed  ;  when  dibbled,  two  or  three  grains 
should  be  placed  in  each  hole — the  distance  seven  inches 
one  way,  and  four  inches  the  other:  the  object  of  dibbling 
being  that  of  saving  seed,  and  giving  an  opportunity  to  hoe, 
and  eradicate  weeds,  particularly  charlock. 

Barley  does  not  answer  for  thin  seeding  so  well  as  most 
other  grain,  by  reason  of  a  thin  plant  tillering  so  much  as 
to  cause  it  to  ripen  unevenly,  oftentimes  diminishing  the 
produce,  and  rendering  the  sample  coarse  and  flinty,  and 
unfit  for  malting  purposes. 

The  period  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  desirable  to  look 
forward  and  decide  upon  the  quantity  and  kind  of  Manures 
required  for  use  upon  the  land  intended  for  root-crops  ; 
therefore,  the  sooner  the  manures  are  purchased  and  stored 
away,  or  prepared  for  use,  the  better,  as  it  often  happens 
when  the  order  for  manures  is  delayed  until  within  a  few 
days  of  the  time  appointed  for  its  application,  unforeseen 
circumstances  arise  which  prevent  their  being  obtained,  and 
delay,  with  loss  of  crop,  often  ensues.  This  is  the  best  time 
also  for  digging  peat ,  or  paring  borders  for  burning,  in  order 
that  the  supply  of  ashes,  so  essential  for  mixing  with  arti¬ 
ficial  manures,  may  be  in  readiness  when  required.  I 
usually  obtain  a  quantity  of  bone-dust  about  this  time,  and 
prepare  it  for  drilling  with  Turnips,  &c.,  by  mixing  soft  yellow 
sand  or  loam  with  an  equal  quantity  of  bone-dust,  adding 
water  until  it  begins  to  run  from  the  heap,  then  turning  two 
or  three  times,  mixing  carefully,  casting  the  mass  into  a 
conical  heap,  with  a  slight  covering  of  sand,  and  allowing  it 
to  remain  until  required  for  use.  At  the  end  of  about  six 
weeks,  the  bones  will  be  found  in  a  decayed  state,  and  the 
sand  highly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  forming,  with  the 
addition  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  an  excellent  manure  for 
the  Turnip  crop,  particularly  upon  soils  deficient  in  sand. 

Bones  may  also  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  ashes, 
if  the  nature  of  the  soil  does  not  require  sand  applied  ;  but 
it  will  be  found  upon  most  land  of  a  loamy  kind,  where 
Turnips  have  been  sown  repeatedly,  that  the  sand  will  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect,  it  being  a  maiden  earth,  and  much 
in  use  by  gardeners  for  plants  in  the  infant  state,  hence  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  by  root-crops,  all  the  plants  being 
so  small  and  tender  in  their  first  growth. 

In  answer  to  a  Subscriber,  enquiring  the  proportions  of 
Pigeon  and  Fowl-dung,  with  water,  to  be  applied  for  Turnips 
by  the  liquid-manure  drill;  three  or  four  hogsheads  of  water 
to  six  hundredweight  of  pigeon  or  fowl-duug  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  an  acre;  the  mixture  may  be  made  with  advan¬ 
tage  a  few  days  or  weeks  before  it  is  required  for  use,  the 
liquid  and  dung  being  drilled  altogether ;  it  would,  at  the 
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same  time,  be  highly  desii’able  to  add  to  the  mixture  two 
hundredweight  of  superphosphate  per  acre  ;  for  I  have 
j  found  that  upon  all  soils,  except  those  abounding  in  chalk 
or  gravel,  that  a  crop  of  Turnips,  of  the  best  quality 
cannot  he  grown,  from  the  application  only  of  manures 
rich  in  ammonia,  like  pigeon  dung,  guano,  See.  ;  for 
although  a  heavy  crop  of  roots  may  he  obtained,  yet  they 
will  he  liable  to  rot,  and  are  deficient  in  nutriment,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  roots  which  have  been  grown  from  manure 
containing  a  fair  portion  of  hones  or  superphosphate. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Pigeon  and  Fowl  Dung, 
the  mode  of  saving  and  storing  for  use  is  important,  both 
with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  poultry  and  the  value  ol 
their  manure.  I  have  for  many  years  used  dry  ashes 
strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  poultry  houses  every  two 
or  three  days  ;  by  this  plan  the  manure  is  deoderised,  and 
in  a  state  fit  to  he  removed  and  stored  away  for  use,  as  often 
as  cleanliness  requires  ;  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no 
offensive  odour  arising  to  injure  the  health  of  the  poultry  ; 
and  the  lice  and  flees,  so  much  opposed  to  their  well-doing, 
j  are  thereby  entirely  destroyed. 

Joseph  Blundell,  Bursledon. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Garden  Cropping  { R .  H.  G.  it/.).— We  do  not  admire  your  mode  of 
cropping,  which,  however,  may  be  unavoidable  at  present ;  but,  for  the 
future,  try  to  have  your  beds  or  rows  of  the  different  crops  all  pointing 
one  way,  and  if  your  plot  be  too  large  to  allow  a  whole  bed  of  any  sepa¬ 
rate  article,  it  may  be  made  to  serve  two  or  more  kinds  of  plants  of  as 
uniform  growths  as  possible.  Thus,  one  bed  may  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  pieces,  and  each  sown  with  a  separate  kind  of  Brocoli,  Cab¬ 
bage,  Cauliflower,  &c.,  the  appearance  of  the  whole  being  so  much  better 
when  something  like  a  uniformity  of  cropping  takes  place. 

Fruits  ( R.H .  G  M.). — Your  lists  of  fruit  are  very  good  for  a  small 
plan,  and  cannot  v.  ell  be  improved,  unless  by  any  additional  variety  which 
experience  has  proved  to  be  suitable  to  the  neighbourhood  you  live  in, 
which  may  be  better  than  any  other  we  can  recommend.  As  your  gar¬ 
dener  may  be  acquainted  with  such,  it  would  he  well  to  consult  him  on 
the  matter,  supposing  more  kinds  are  wanted. 

Planting  Fruit-trees  {R.  H.  G.  M.). — Tiees  planted  against  walls 
must,  necessarily,  have  their  roots  in  front  of  them,  as  there  is  no  room 
backwards,  unless  the  wall  is  built  on  arches,  consequently,  spread  them 
out  as  you  would  the  top,  be.,  in  a  fan-shaped  manner;  but  trees  on  a 
trellis  may  be  planted  with  their  roots  radiating  in  all  directions,  and  j 
they  will  push  themselves  on  to  the  quarter  where  most  nourishment  is  to  be 
had.  Where  the  understratum  of  a  walk  is  of  favourable  materials  for 
the  growth  of  trees,  a  few  of  the  roots  may  he  pointed  that  way,  as  it  will 
relieve  the  border  to  the  benefit  of  other  things. 

Walks  {R.  H.  G.  M.).— You  are  quite  right  in  breaking  all  large 
stones  used  in  your  walks,  but  this  is  less  important  than  when  there  are 
wheel  carriages  expected  to  work.  In  a  usual  way,  four  inches  of  stone, 
and  two  of  gravel,  will  make  a  walk  as  firm  and  sound  as  ought  to  bear 
for  a  time  the  thoroughfare  of  a  city.  But  as  everything  depends  on  the 
quality  of  the  gravel,  &c.,  you  have  by  you,  we  advise  you  to  reserve  the 
best  for  the  top  only,  and  it  is  surprising  how  very  little  of  that  serves  the 
purpose.  See  some  of  our  back  numbers  on  the  subject. 

Leg  Spasms  in  Siianghaes ,—G.  F.  D.  thus  describes  this  affection  : 

“  It  commences  with  a  peculiarity  of  gait ;  the  bird  which  died,  and  the 
one  I  killed,  strutting,  lifting  his  feet  high  up,  spasmodically,  and  stretch¬ 
ing  far  forward  in  his  stride, "somewhat  resembling  a  horse  with  ‘  string 
halt.’  This  continued  for  about  a  fortnight,  while  he  preserved  his 
appetite,  and  apparently  his  health  (there  was  a  difficulty  of  swallowing, 
however,  indicated  in  the  present  case,  which  did  not  appear  in  the  first). 
The  bird  after  that  period  began  to  refuse  his  food.  I  kept  him  warm, 
and  administered  one  or  two  doses  of  castor  oil,  with  no  beneficial  result. 
He  would  take  nothing,  and  wasting  away,  I  at  last  put  an  end  to  him.” 
[The  spasmodic  action  of  the  legs  indicates  a  tendency  to  that  inflam¬ 
matory  state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  to  which  Cochins  appear 
particularly  liable,  while  the  symptoms,  which  appeared  subsequently  in 
the  first  case,  appear  to  show  a  chronic  disease  of  some  or  other  of  the 
digestive  organs ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  nature  of  the 
disorder,  as"  the  enumeration  of  symptoms  is  far  too  meagre  :  corres¬ 
pondents  should  state  every  symptom.  It  is  impossible  to  offer  satis¬ 
factory  advice  without  knowing  the  whole  of  them.  In  this  case,  if  I 
might  hazard  an  opinion,  I  would  recommend  one-grain  doses  of  calomel 
every  two  or  three  days,  which  would  cause  increased  secretions  from  the 
internal  organs  and  so  relieve  the  head,  and  plain  unstimulating  food,  as 
barley-meal,  boiled  rice,  &c.— W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Tottenham .] 

Phal.knopsis  losing  its  Leaves  {Phalcenopsis).—  Your  plant  of 
Phalcenopsis  has  lost  its  old  leaves,  and  the  roots  are  decaying.  Your 
treatment  appears  to  be  right,  excepting,  perhaps,  you  keep  it  too  moist 
through  winter.  Do  you  dip  the  block  and  plant  in  too  warm  water? 
Give  it  a  rest  by  withholding  water  till  fresh  roots  are  formed.  You  have 
done  quite  right  to  place  it  on  a  fresh  block  of  wood.  The  flower-spike 
you  should  cut  off  immediately,  as  any  weakly  plants  will  be  injured  by 
flowering  too  much. 

Cinerarias  for  Exhibition  {Tyro).— You  have  Effie  Deans,  Pauline, 
Cerito,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  One-in-tlie-Ring,  and  Climax.  The  follow¬ 
ing  six  would  he  a  good  addition  to  your  present  stock:  -  Fairy  Queen 
(Henderson),  Lady  Araminta  (Henderson),  Lady  Hume  Campbell  (Hen¬ 
derson),  Magnum  Bonum  (Ayres),  Marianne  (Henderson),  Tyrian  Prince 
(Colei,  deep  blue. 

Pullet  Egg-bound  {An  Old  Subscriber).— When  a  pullet  is  egg- 
hound  with  her  first  egg,  I  should  attribute  it  to  deficient  size  of  that 
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portion  of  the  egg-passage  which  the  egg  has  to  pass  through  after  having 
received  the  shell.  I  do  not  think  any  treatment  likely  to  prove  success¬ 
ful.  A  somewhat  similar  case  recently  occurred  in  one  of  my  own  fowls. 

A  Dorking  pullet  laid  her  eggs,  which  were  small,  evidently  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  they  were  generally  smeared  with  blood  ;  after  laying,  the  end 
of  the  passage  protruded,  and,  latterly,  considerable  discharge  of  blood 
occurred  ;  nevertheless,  she  laid  regularly.  Being  a  very  promising  bird, 

I  did  not  wish  to  kill  her,  therefore  I  cooped  her  for  a  few  days,  feeding 
her  on  rice  and  turnip,  which  contain  so  little  egg-forming  materials, 
that  she  ceased  laying  directly,  and  having  apparently  recovered,  I  have 
turned  her  out,  and  am  watching  the  result.— W.  B.  Tegetmeier. 

Fowls  losing  Feathers. — 0.  says— “  I  have  some  Spanish  fowls, 
and  some  Shanghaes  that  are  losing  the  feathers  from  their  breasts, 
leaving  the  skin  quite  clean  and  smooth,  like  the  back  of  a  person’s  hand  ; 
otherwise  they  appear  in  perfect  health.  They  lay  an  egg  each,  nearly 
every  day.  They  are  fed  in  the  morning  with  barley ;  at  noon  with 
boiled  potatoes  and  Indian  meal  mixed ;  in  the  evening  with  oats.  They 
have  the  run  of  a  grass  field.  They  are  lodged  warm,  dry,  and  airy. 
They  are  chickens  of  last  year.”  [From  the  wholesome  food  and  advan¬ 
tageous  circumstances  in  which  these  fowls  are  placed,  and  their  appear¬ 
ance  of  perfect  health,  I  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  some  local  cause, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  guess  at  the  right  one.  May  it  be  a  sharp, 
angular  perch  ?  or  do  the  hens  pick  off  the  feathers,  &c.  ?  If  0.  suspects 
some  disease,  as  it  is  slight,  I  should  advise  a  change  of  diet:  boiled  rice 
might  be  substituted  for  the  Indian  meal  and  oats— the  former  being 
!  oily,  the  latter  rather  more  nutritive  and  stimulating  than  barley.  Should 
|  these  simple  means  prove  ineffectual,  a  three-grain  Plummer's  pill  might 
I  be  tried  ;  but  I  am  always  averse  to  medicine  when  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
|  it. — W.  B.  Tegetmeier.] 

Hen  Egg-bound.— E.  M.  says— “I  have  lost  a  very  fine  Cochin-China 
hen.  She  was  hatched  last  spring,  and  began  laying  about  October  or 
November,  and  wanted  to  sit  at  Christmas,  but  we  thought  it  too  early. 

She  began  to  lay  again  about  ten  days  ago  ;  and  after  laying  a  very  large 
!  egg,  she  w'as  found  dead  on  the  nest,  the  bowels  having  come  out.”  [In 
this  case,  death  was  evidently  owing  to  a  disparity  of  size  between  the 
egg  and  the  egg-passage,  the  latter  having  been  forced  out  in  the  act  of 
laying.  The  case  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  one  of  my  own  pullets 
recently  spoken  of.  Nothing  can  be  done  by  way  of  prevention  ;  andthe 
only  cure  would  be  breaking  the  egg,  by  introducing  an  instrument  into 
the  egg-passage— not  an  easy  operation  at  any  time,  and  quite  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  those  not  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  bird.  It  is 
an  accident  not  likely  to  recur. — W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Tottenham .] 

Mowing  Machine  ( Quercus ). — Budding’s  Patent  Grass-cutter  has 
been  in  use  all  over  the  three  kingdoms  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
is  as  much  approved  of  as  any  machine  in  or  out  of  Liverpool  during  that 
time  ;  but,  like  all  machines,  it  will  go  out  of  order  in  time,  or  by  bad 
usagement.  It  requires  a  good  stout  lad  to  pull  it,  and  a  man  with  a  true 
eye  to  guide  it. 

Epiphyllum  (A  Constant  Reader).— The  best  “properties”  for  a 
seedling  of  this  kind  of  Cactus,  is  to  he  very  easy  to  grow,  much  easier 
to  keep,  and  to  he  richer  and  larger  in  the  flower  than  any  of  the  old 
ones.  If  you  get  all  these  “properties”  in  a  seedling,  you  need  not 
mind  whether  the  petals  are  round  or  smooth  on  the  edges,  or  square,  or 
shaped  like  a  triangle,  with  rough  edges,  or  edges  in  anil  out  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  for  you  will  be  sure  to  sell  as  many  of  it  as  you  can 
grow.  If  we  could  but  get  a  square  flower  on  any  seedling,  we  should 
get  more  money  for  it  than  if  it  was  the  best  round  flower.  Then  the 
question  is  shape  or  money  ! 

Fern-leaved  Beech  '(/•  K.  A.).—  It  is,  indeed,  very  rare  to  see  or 
hear  of  this,  or  the  common  Beech  rooting  its  branches  which  touch  the 
ground.  We  have  never  heard  of  such  a  self-layering  of  it  before,  but 
we  have  seen  other  trees  equally  hard  to  root  do  the  same,  namely, 
the  Larch  Scotch  Fir  and  Birch. 

Rose-combed  Dorking’s  Remonstrance. — “Sir, — I  felt  con¬ 
siderably  affronted  by  hearing  the  other  day  that  a  correspondent  of 
yours,  styling  himself  ‘  Cochin,’  had  pronounced  me  a  ‘  Mongrel.’  I 
beg  to  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  am  as  purely  bred  as  your  friend  ‘  Cochin,’ 
and  that  my  father  and  proud  mother,  and  their  progenitors  for  many 
generations  past,  have  come  down  with  rose  combs  on  their  heads.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  breeders,  and  most  approved  judges  in 
England,  I  am  so  far  from  being  a  Mongrel,  that  I  claim  the  right  of 
being  the  original  Dorking,  whilst  my  single-combed  cousin  is  the 
Mongrel.  Whilst  I  have  been  pluming  myself  in  the  belief  that  my 
children  will  carry  away  the  prizes  at  the  next  Birmingham  and  Metro¬ 
politan  shows  (i.  e.  if  they  can  outlive  the  six  days  confinenient  of  the 
former),  it  is  rather  hard  to  have  the  public  mind  prejudiced  against 
them  by  a  passing  nickname.  I  pray  you,  Sir,  as  a  lover  of  fair  play,  to 
tell  Mr.  Cochin  that  there  is  no  ground  for  his  assertion  ;  and  I  remain 
your  obliged  friend,  A  Rose-combed  Dorking.” 

Seedling  Fruits  (C.). — If  I  had  an  orchard  house,  and  was  desirous 
of  raising  seeds  of  fruits,  I  should  certainly  like  to  raise  them  in  pots  the 
first  year  in  that  structure,  taking  care  to  plunge  tliem  out-of-doors  from 
the  early  part  of  July  until  the  end  of  August,  when  I  would  take  them 
in  again,  to  insure  well-ripened  wood.  The  second  season  I  would,  in 
the  beginning  of  March,  plunge  the  pots  over-head  in  rich  loamy  soil, 
prepared  for  them  in  some  warm  nook  of  the  garden  totally  unshaded  ; 
they  would  here  “  run  to  wood,”  as  it  is  technically  termed  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  October  I  would  carefully  take  them  up  and  repot  them.  The 
roots  will  have  escaped  the  pot,  bottom  and  top,  and  the  check  in  repot-  j 
ting  would  bring  on  a  short-jointed  habit.  The  old  pot  would  have  to  > 
be  smashed  like  as  in  orchard  potting.  I  hold  that  a  sudden  check  after 
a  rapid  growth  is  the  surest  way  to  hasten  fructification.  In  the  third 
season  I  would  plunge  out  again,  after  being  somewhat  forced  into  wood, 
say  in  the  middle  of  June,  getting  them  in  the  orchard  house  in  Septem-  j 
her,  to  ripen  the  wood.  Doubtless,  “  C.”  knows  that  the  fruiting  may  | 
he  hastened  by  grafting  on  the  extreme  points  of  old  and  highly  fructi-  | 
ferous  trees.  The  mere  primings,  however,  might  be  thus  employed. —  ! 
It.  F.rrington. 

Heating  a  Vinery  ( Clericus ). — We  really  cannot  imagine  the  precise 
state  of  your  case.  You  say,  a  vinery  121  feet  long  by  21  wide,  and 
about  7  feet  high,  “  forming'the  span-roof  over  other  buildings.”  It  is  j 
impossible  to  know  what  available  space  or  position  there  may  be  for 
heating  apparatus.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  if  yours  were  an  ordinary  I 
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span-roof,  just  of  those  dimensions,  a  Burbidge’s  boiler  (good  sized),  | 
with  a  flow  and  return  pipe  of  five  inches  diameter  along  two  sides  and 
one  end,  would  be  quite  sufficient.  Surely  you  would  be  suited  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  both  with  apparatus  and  any  further  practical  information. 

Stove  (E.  IB.  K.  H.).— You  will  find  it  very  expensive  to  divide  your 
house  longitudinally.  Why  not  across  ?  We  should  have  no  objection 
to  east  and  west— the  Pines  at  the  boiler  end,  as  requiring  most  heat ; 
and  for  that  purpose  you  might  have  a  flow  of  greater  calibre  up  to  the 
division,  or  two  flows  to  empty  into  one  at  that  point,  if  not  necessary 
farther.  Your  Pine-bed  in  the  centre  may  be  for  three  rows,  and  these 
should  be  ten  feet  wide.  By  all  means  have  a  hollow  path  to  receive  fer¬ 
menting  material.  About  your  tanks,  we  should  fear  leakages  :  will  they 
endure?  We  fear  you  would  find  some  difficulty  about  removal.  Why 
not  agree  with  your  landlord  beforehand? 

Lengthened  Time  of  Sitting.— Evesham  inquires — “Whether 
j  Shanghaes  are  longer  than  the  common  hens  before  they  hatch  ?  One  of 
:  mine,  which  ought  to  have  hatched  on  the  i 5th,  produced  some  of  her 
first  chicks  on  the  17th,  and  her  last  one  on  the  18th,  in  the  afternoon. 

!  Another,  whose  time  of  hatching  was  the  17th,  produced  the  first  on  the 
19th,  and  the  last  on  the21st.  Another,  due  on  the  8th  of  March,  hatched 
on  the  11th.  The  last  one  I  am  going  to  name  hatched  one  on  the  2fith, 
and  I  found  seven  fine,  full-grown  chicks  dead  in  the  shells ;  their  time 
]  for  hatching  was  the  23rd.  The  eggs  of  the  whole  were  fresh  laid,  or 
nearly  so,  and,  I  should  observe,  were  from  pullets.  (Are  the  chicks 
weaker  on  this  account  ?)  It  appears  to  me,  the  shell  is  very  much 
stronger,  as  also  the  skin  under,  than  the  common  egg.  The  last-named 
hen  was  a  peculiarly  good  setter,  and  w'as  never  off  her  eggs,  except  a  few' 
minutes  each  day,  having  wire-work  before  her,  as  such  they  could  not 
have  been  chilled.”  We  think  that  the  shell,  and  its  inner  lining,  of 
Slianghae  eggs  are  rather  thicker  than  those  of  Dorkings  and  other  kinds, 
but  then  the  chickens  are  stronger  in  proportion.  Chickens  from  pullet’s 
eggs  are  almost  alw'ays  weaker  than  those  from  hen’s  eggs.  Usually  the 
Slianghae  hen  hatches  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  day,  but  this  season 
we  can  add  our  testimony  to  yours,  that  pullet’s  eggs  have  been  longer 
in  hatching  this  spring,  Thus,  one  hen  sat  February  14,  hatched  March 
9  ;  and  another  sat  February  18,  hatched  March  14. 

Hotbed  ( A  b-months  Subscriber).  —  If  you  refer  to  the  Index  we 
publish  to-day  you  will  see  that  in  the  back  numbers  there  is  all  the  in¬ 
formation  you  need.  Your  master  being  a  tanner,  you  can  have  famous 
pits  heated  by  tan.  The  ashes  of  tan  are  a  good  dressing  for  pastures, 
put  on  thinly  in  the  spring.  Old  fine  tan-siftings  is  a  very  good  appli¬ 
cation  to  heavy  soils,  rendering  them  open  and  more  workable. 

Orchard-planting  in  New  Zealand  (IF.  C.  Lynn). —  Put  yourself 
in  communication  with  II.  Hogg,  Esq.,  Secretary,  Horticultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,  28,  Soutliampton-street,  Covent  Garden.  We  have  sent  your 
papers  to  him,  He  will  be  able  to  aid  you  in  many  ways. 

Siiakghae  Cockerel  (T.  J.  IF.). — If  the  legs  of  this  bird  are 
rendered  useless  by  rheumatism,  keeping  for  ten  minutes  the  legs  in 
water  as  hot  as  bearable,  with  a  little  mustard  mixed  in  it,  and  having  the 
bird  in  a  dry,  warm  place,  on  generous  diet,  will  probably  restore  him. 

If  it  arises  from  paralysis,  probably  nothing  will  restore  him. 

Grimstone’s  Egyptian  Pea  (A  Young  Gardener). — We  do  not 
know  the  address.  Mr.  Grimstone  will  perhaps  advertise. 

Large  Bell-Glasses.—  G.  S.  G.,  and  many  other  correspondents, 
will  have  seen  in  our  last  number  that  no  English  glass  manufacturer  has 
yet  made  any.  The  first  one  who  gets  into  the  market  with  them  will 
reap  a  good  harvest. 

Flower-bed  Colours. — E.  S.  F.  says — “I  am  glad  you  seem  to 
consider  that  the  plan  of  trying  the  colours  of  flower-beds  with  wafers  of 
similar  colours  likely  to  be  useful;  but  it  might  prove  more  so  if  tried 
on  green  paper  as  near  the  shade  of  grass  as  possible,  and  which  I  am 
sorry  I  did  not  send  them  on.”  This  is  a  very  good  suggestion. 

Topiary  Work. — A  Clergyman,  whose  direction  we  have,  obliges  us 
as  follows — “Sometime  since,  a  lady  inquired  in  your  columns  for  any 
person  who  had  topiary  work  to  sell.  An  old  man  in  my  parish  has  a 
very  fine  Yew  peacock,  aged  sixty  years,  which  he  would  sell  for  a  few 
shillings.  In  case  this  meets  the  eye  of  the  inquirer,  she  may  have  my 
direction  from  you.” 

PoLYANTnus- growing  (Ibid). — “As  my  treatment,  as  regards  growth, 
has  been  very  successful,  I  give  it  here.  In  July,  a  friend  gave  me  some 
seedlings  with  leaves  almost  as  large  as  my  little  finger-nail ;  six  of  these 
I  placed  in  five-inch  pots,  filled  with  pure  fibry  loam,  the  decayed  parings 
of  a  rich  meadow  ;  they  remained  under  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse,  in 
the  wet  and  drip,  perpetually  moist,  till  November,  when  they  were 
placed  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass.  The  plant  from  which  the  enclosed 
pip  is  picked  has  three  trusses  ;  and  one  of  these,  the  only  one  as  yet 
expanded,  twenty-three  pips,  and  the  pit  is  entirely  hidden  by  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  leaves.  It  makes  a  much  prettier  table-plant  than  I  could 
|  have  supposed. — Sigma.”  [The  pip  was  lost  by  some  one  opening  the 
I  letter.] 

Ridge  and  Furrow  Roofs  (A  Novice). — The  advantage  of  these  for 
houses  and  pits  are  that  you  get  more  morning  and  afternoon  sun,  and 
the  heat  and  light  strikes  less  fiercely  at  mid-day.  For  pits  for  general 
purposes  we  would  prefer  the  old-fashioned  system.  In  borders  with 
fixed  roofs  we  would  prefer  the  ridge  and  furrow,  but  as  fine  things  have 
been  got  of  the  shed  roof  as  out  of  those  of  the  best  construction, 
j  Pine  and  Strawberry  Produce  (Ibid). — “Will  Pine  plants  pro- 
!  duce  fruit  five  or  six  times  in  succession  ?  ”  Yes,  if  you  grow  on  the 
Hamiltonian  system  ;  but  understand  it  before  you  commence.  Mr. 
Fleming,  though  he  plants  all  out,  throws  away  his  plants  whenever  they 
fruit,  and  supplies  immediately  with  a  young  one.  “  Will  old  Straiv- 
berry  plants  last  as  long  if  well  supplied  with  manure  water?”  Yes, 
especially  if  you  thin  out  the  smaller  buds  every  season  when  the  fruit 
is  gone,  so  that  what  is  left  will  have  plenty  of  light  and  air ;  but  what 
benefit  would  be  gained  ?  We  prefer  three  years  at  the  utmost,  two  in 
general,  and  thus  we  effect  rotations  better. 

Camellia  Cuttings  (E.  C.,  Bromchead). — The  gardener  at  C - 

(we  will  not  betray  confidence  by  giving  the  place),  who  told  you  they 
should  be  struck  in  oil,  deserved  to  be  well  soused  in  that  commodity. 
In  the  case  of  your  favourite  plant,  now  sickly,  which  you  are  so  anxious 
I  to  perpetuate,  we  should  advise  you  to  graft  or  inarch  upon  a  young 
stock  as  detailed  the  other  week.  To  make  doubly  sure,  choose  a  few  of 
I  the  healthiest  shoots  of  last  summer’s  growth,  and  before  the  buds  begin 


I  to  push,  cut  across  at  a  joint,  there  removing  the  leaf,  and  leaving  the 
1  bud  and  leaf  above,  and  insert  in  sand  under  a  bell-glass,  in  a  nice 
bottom-heat.  Mr.  Fish  glanced  the  other  week  at  making  a  cutting 
from  every  bud.  The  following  is  the  process,  and  which  is  generally 
.very  successful: — Choose  well-ripened  shoots  of  last  summer’s  growth, 
from  early  in  autumn  on  to  the  period  in  spring,  before  these  shoots 
begin  to  push  tlicir  buds.  Cut  clean  across  with  a  sharp  knife,  one  inch 
below  each  bud,  and  in  a  sloping  direction  upwards,  immediately  above 
it.  Do  this  with  every  bud  on  the  shoot.  If  the  leaf  at  the  bud  is  very 
large  it  may  be  reduced.  Then  take  up  each  cutting  afresh,  and  just 
below  and  opposite  each  bud,  insert  your  razor-knife  again,  and  so  split 
the  cutting  as  to  remove  nearly  the  half  of  its  bark  and  wood.  A  large 
space  of  alburnum  and  liber  is  thus  exposed  for  roots  to  be  protruded 
from.  They  are  then  inserted  thickly  in  pots,  three-parts  filled  with 
drainage,  the  rest  sandy  peat,  surmounted  with  pure  sand,  and  the  pots 
arc  placed  where  they  can  be  kept  shaded,  in  a  close  atmosphere,  and 
moderately  warm.  If  they  can  enjoy  a  mild  bottom-heat,  from  dung  or 
otherwise,  they  will  like  it.  Many  put  in  in  early  autumn  would  be  fit 
to  pot  in  April.  Those  inserted  in  W'inter  and  spring  would  be  fit  in 
autumn  and  the  following  spring.  Something  of  this  mode  is  generally 
adopted  for  raising  stocks. 

I’ea  Supporters  (S.  II.). — These  are  thus  described  and  depicted  in 
our  first  volume.  We  have  had  them  in  use  now  without  repair  for  three 
years,  and  can  strongly  recommend  them.  The  only  alteration  we  find 
desirable  is  that,  instead  of  having  the  supporters  fixed  upright,  as  in 
these  sketches,  they  should  lean  inwards,  and  their  tops  touch  in  this 
manner  j\.  We  paid  sixpence  for  each  hurdle  of  unplaned  deal,  and  had 
it  painted  over  with  coal-tar.  “  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more 
durable,  and,  therefore,  less  expensive  supporter  for  peas,  we  have  had  a 
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kind  of  hurdle  made,  with  only  a  top  and  bottom  bar,  and  these  bars 
pierced  with  holes,  six  inches  apart,  as  represented  in  the  annexed 
drawing,  No.  1.  To  prevent  confusion  in 
this,  wre  have  only  shewn  one  of  the  hurdles 
as  pierced  with  holes,  and  with  string 
passed  through  them  ;  but,  in  practice, 
both  are  strung  alike.  Each  hurdle  is  five 
feet  long,  and  three  feet  wide  between  the 
two  bars ;  for  tall-growing  peas  the  width 
might  be  more.  The  upright  ends  are 
made  of  deal,  and  are  four  feet  long  and 
two  inches  square.  Eight  inches  of  the 
lower  ends  are  charred  and  pointed,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  to  be  fixed  in  the  ground. 

The  side  bars  are  two  inches  wide  and  one 
inch  thick,  also  of  deal,  sunk  into  the  up¬ 
rights,  and  then  nailed.  The  peas  are  sown 
in  double  rows,  with  a  space  of  nine  inches 
between  the  rows.  The  hurdles  are  strung 
with  stout  wetted  string,  because  when  dry 
it  becomes  tighter,  and  rain  does  not 
slacken  it  afterwards.  A  hurdle  is  put 
outside  of  each  row  of  peas,  and  is  made 
steadier  by  being  tied  to  the  one  next  to  it, 
and  the  whole  made  firmer  by  being  united 
to  those  opposite,  by  pieces  of  wood  about 
one  foot  long,  tied  as  shewn  at  No.  2.” 

American  Fowl  ( R .  IF.). — A  considerable  mixture  of  Malay  blood 
appears  to  exist  -among  the  large-sized  fowls  that  under  different  named 
have  been  recently  imported  from  America.  The  form  and  colour  you 
describe  might  very  possibly  have  been  derived  from  a  cross  of  this  breed 
with  what  is  known  as  the  Columbian  fowl ;  but  with  all  the  erratic 
forms  of  cross-bred  birds,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  without  a  far  more 
detailed  description,  and  even  then  the  complicated  union  is  not  easily 
unravelled. — W. 

Golden-spangled  Hamburgh  Cock  (H.  E.  Venn). — The  breast  of 
the  golden-spangled  Hamburgh  should  have  the  spangle  in  full  per¬ 
fection. — W. 

Rylott’s  Flour  Ball  Potatoes  (R,  Bosivorth).  —  Enquire  of 
Mr.  J.  Turner,  Parkwood  Springs,  Neepsend,  Sheffield. 

Employment  (T.  Sheely). — We  should  have  plenty  of  applicants,  if 
we  could  insure  “  employment  to  live  by,”  near  London,  to  any  one  emi¬ 
grating  from  your  neighbourhood — Tipperary.  When  we  know  of  a 
suitable  place  you  shall  hear  from  us. 

Name  of  Fruit  (M.  R.). — Your  Pear  is  the  Easter  Beurre, 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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Meteorology  of  too  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  temDera- 

tures  of  these  days  are  57;4  ,  and  37°2.  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  71°,  occurred  on  the  17th  in  1844  ;and  the  lowest  cold,  20°,  on  the  16th 
in  1847.  During  the  period  99  days  were  fine,  and  on  83  rain  fell. 

No  one  but  those  who  have  either  tried,  or  watched  the 
experiment  tried  by  others,  can  appreciate  the  immense 
amount  of  good  (a  diminished  expression  would  not  he 
near  to  the  truth)  that  can  he  accomplished  by  one 
head  and  one  pair  of  hands.  The  secret  of  achieving 
such  large  success  lies  in  employing  that  head  and 
j  those  hands  discreetly.  If  we  required  any  authority  to 
sustain  this  opinion,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  for  there  “discretion”  is  paramountly  held 
up  to  his  sou  as  one  of  the  mind’s  most  desirable 
attainments.  We  will  venture,  however,  to  quote  one 
other  authority,  and  it  is  these  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
“  A  good  man  sheweth  favour  and  lendeth :  he  will 
guide  his  affairs  with  discretion.” 

Now,  we  are  not  about  to  compose  a  homily  upon 
these  words,  hut  we  have  before  us  so  powerful  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  their  truth — we  know  so  many  who  might 
confer  never-ending  benefits  by  following  the  example, 
and  it  is  so  replete  with  interest  in  all  its  details — that 
we  hasten  to  place  them  fully  before  our  readers. 

There  are  very  few  to  whom  “Child’s  Night  Lights,” 
and  “Price’s  Patent  Candles,”  are  not  familiar,  and 
after  reading  what  we  are  about  to  narrate,  we  shall  be 
pretty  certain  that  those  who  employ  them  will  think 
with  us  that  there  is  a  brighter,  pleasanter  look  about 
their  flame,  and  a  happier  tint  about  their  light.  We 
so  feel,  because  “  the  good  man  who  lendeth  ”  is  the 
manager  of  the  manufactory  where  they  are  made;  what 
he  lendeth  are  his  admirable  thoughts  and  judgment  for 
the  permanent  improvement  of  the  artisans  under  his 
control,  and  no  one  will  refrain  from  agreeing  that  he 
has,  indeed,  “guided  his  affairs  with  discretion.”  The 
name  of  this  exemplary  man  is  Mr.  James  Wilson,  and 
the  success  of  his  efforts  to  improve  the  entire  condition 
of  the  boys  and  men  employed  in  the  manufactory  was 
so  very  manifest,  that  in  the  spring  of  1852,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Company’s  Directors  was  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  course  he  had  pursued,  and  it  then  be¬ 
came  officially  known  that  he  had  spent  .£3,289  of  his 
own  money  in  his  successful  efforts  to  improve  the 
mental  and  moral,  and,  consequently,  the  temporal  con¬ 
dition  of  those  under  his  management.  We  must  now 
let  Mr.  Wilson  be  the  chief  narrator,  taking  our  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  report  which  the  Directors  had  requested 
him  to  publish. 

“  The  schools  began  in  a  very  humble  way  by  half  a  dozen 
of  our  boys  hiding  themselves  behind  a  bench  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  after  they  had  done  their  day’s  work  and  had 
)  their  tea,  to  practise  writing  on  scraps  of  paper  with  worn- 


out  pens  begged  from  the  counting-house.  The  foreman  of 
their  department  encouraged  them,  and,  as  they  persevered, 
and  were  joined  by  others  of  the  boys,  he  begged  that  some 
rough  moveable  desks  might  be  made  for  them.  When 
they  had  obtained  these,  they  used  to  clear  away  the  candle- 
boxes  at  night,  and  set  up  the  desks,  and  thus  work  more 
comfortably  than  before,  although  still  at  great  disadvan • 
tages,  as  compared  with  working  in  any  ordinary  school¬ 
room.  My  brother  encouraged  them  with  some  books  as 
prizes,  and  many  who  had  been  very  backward  improved 
much  in  reading  and  writing.  The  fact  of  the  whole  thing 
being  the  work  of  the  boys  themselves  seemed  to  form  so 
large  a  part  of  its  value  that  we  carefully  abstained  from 
interfering  in  it  further  than  by  these  presents  of  books  for 
prizes,  and  of  copy  books,  spelling  books,  and  testaments, 
and  by  my  being  (but  not  until  long  after  the  commence¬ 
ment,  and  after  being  much  pressed  and  being  assured  that 
it  would  cause  no  restraint)  always  present  at  the  school 
meetings  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  authority,  but  taking 
no  more  active  part  than  hearing  the  most  backward  boys 
their  spelling. 

“The  first  half-dozen  had  now  increased  to  about  thirty, 
and  it  had  become  very  desirable  that  they  should  have 
some  better  place  in  which  to  have  their  school  meetings, 
that  in  which  they  then  held  them  being  dirty,  exposed  on 
all  sides,  and  moreover  requiring  every  school  evening 
considerable  labour  to  clear  it  sufficiently  for  the  putting  up 
of  the  moveable  desks.  Now  there  was  one  part  of  the 
factory  which  we  had  long  looked  upon  as  very  dangerous 
in  case  of  a  fire  occurring.  It  was  a  tall  and  rather  old 
building  of  which  the  three  upper  stories  consisted  of  two 
very  low  store  rooms  and  a  loft,  with  a  very  heavy  wooden 
staircase  running  all  the  way  up  but  boarded  off  from  the 
rooms.  We  gutted  all  the  upper  part  of  this  building, 
clearing  enough  old  wood  to  have  burned  down  half  a  dozen 
factories  if  it  had  once  caught  fire,  and  making  in  place  of 
the  two  lower  store  rooms,  one  lofty  schoolroom,  with  an 
iron  staircase  up  to  it,  and  big  enough  for  about  100  to 
work  in.  It  is  the  lower  one  of  the  two  rooms  which  you 
examined  on  Tuesday  night,  and  there  were  ninety  boys  at 
work  in  it  at  the  time.  The  making  of  this  room  was  the 
first  really  heavy  expense  connected  with  the  schools.  I 
have  very  exact  accounts  of  the  whole  expenses  of  these, 
and  have  tried  according  to  your  wish  to  divide  them  so  as 
to  show  the  expense  of  each  part,  and  in  this  division  I 
make  the  construction  and  furnishing  of  this  room  amount 
to  £172.  If  we  had  the  same  thing  to  do  again,  we  could, 
with  our  present  experience,  do  it  a  good  deal  cheaper ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  look  upon  the  benefits  resulting  from 
this  room  as  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  expense  incurred. 
Of  this  sum  £57  was  a  payment  to  the  company  itself,  for 
its  expenses  in  making  the  alteration  of  the  building. 

“  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1848,  that  the  boys  got  into  the 
first  school-room,  still  working  entirely  by  themselves,  so 
much  so  that  the  prayers,  with  which  the  school  closed, 
now  that  the  separate  room  had  set  them  free  from  the 
bustle  of  the  factory,  were  always  read  by  themselves.  But 
the  school  had  more  and  more  difficulty  in  working  itself  in 
this  way.  The  increase  of  numbers  made  one  difficulty. 
Then  the  very  attention  of  some  of  the  boys  to  the  schooling 
made  another,  for  they  presently  found  that  they  had 
exhausted  all  the  powers  of  instruction  which  the  school 
possessed,  and  therefore  left  it,  some  few  of  them  to  look 
for  better  evening  schools  out  of  the  factory.  Then  many 
of  the  elder  boys  of  the  factory  had  now  joined  the  school 
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and,  being  much  more  impatient  of  controul  than  the 
younger  ones,  brought  with  them  a  necessity  for  a  stronger 
government  than  they  could  themselves  supply.  Even  a 
committee  of  themselves,  appointed  at  a  general  meeting 
held  for  the  purpose,  failed  to  secure  respect.  It  was  not 
until  after  a  very  full  trial,  and  until  the  school  was  getting 
quite  into  disorder,  that  the  principle  of  self-government 
on  which  it  started  was  superseded,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
all  the  best  of  the  elder  hoys  themselves.  Since  that  time 
the  school  has  been  worked  entirely  by  authority,  although 
the  exercise  of  this  authority  is  often  guided  by  a  general 
vote,  as  for  instance,  in  all  cases  of  fixing  the  days  and 
hours  for  schooling.  Just  now  a  proposal  to  attend  school 
four  nights  a  week,  instead  of  three,  during  eight  months  of 
the  year,  in  order  to  make  holiday  the  four  best  summer 
months,  has  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  five  to  one. 

“We  got  into  possession  of  the  new  room  for  the  purposes 
of  the  evening  school  in  the  winter  of  1848.  In  the 
following  summer  we  availed  ourselves  of  it  to  remedy  an 
evil  which  we  had  long  felt  in  the  factory  to  some  extent, 
and  which,  with  the  increase  of  the  night  light  trade,  and 
consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  young  boys  employed, 
was  now  becoming  serious.  It  is  better  that  the  night  lights 
should  be  made  not  long  before  being  sent  out;  and,  as  the 
demand  for  them  varies  greatly,  it  is  often  necessary  to  take 
on  a  number  of  additional  boys  in  a  busy  time,  and  then  to 
let  them  go  again  when  the  demand  slackens.  In  very 
many  cases  they  were  taken  away  from  schools  to  come  into 
the  factory,  but  frequently  did  not  go  back  to  school  again 
after  once  being  at  work,  but  idled  about  and  learned  bad 
habits  in  the  streets,  until  we  could  employ  them  again. 
The  new  room  enabled  us  to  start  a  day-school,  to  which  to 
send  up  young  boys  when  not  wanted  in  the  work.  There 
is  still  great  difficulty  with  the  elder  ones,  those  who  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  in  an  ordinary  day  school,  and  are  of 
an  age  when  they  ought  to  be  working,  and  not  schooling, 
in  the  day  time.  Many  of  these  have  to  leave  us  every 
spring.  But  with  all  the  younger  ones  the  difficulty  has 
been  completely  got  over  from  the  time  of  starting  the  day 
school.  They  pass  from  factory  to  school,  and  from  school 
to  factory  again,  at  a  moment’s  notice,  according  to  the 
variations  of  the  work,  and  are  equally  well  employed,  and 
equally  forming  good  habits  in  each,  and  are  kept  in  the 
same  discipline  in  the  one  as  in  the  other. 

“To  return  to  the  evening  school.  In  the  spring  of 
1849,  the  best  of  the  boys,  and  those  most  anxious  to  learn, 
were  hard  at  work  in  their  new  room,  but  they  were  a 
minority  of  the  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  factory.  The 
success  of  the  school  with  those  who  came  of  themselves,  of 
course  made  us  anxious  to  get  into  it  all  tho  others,  many 
of  whom  were  more  in  want  of  the  schooling  than  those  who 
came.  When  you  remember  that  the  hour-and-a-half  of 
schooling  was  always  after  a  hard  day’s  work,  you  will  not 
wonder  that  the  boys  did  not  all  offer  themselves.  Com¬ 
pulsion  being  out  of  the  question,  the  course  we  took  was  to 
try  to  join  on  some  harmless  pleasure  to  the  school,  and 
also  to  make  a  marked  distinction  between  those  who  did, 
and  those  who  did  not,  belong  to  it;  not  by  putting  disgrace 
upon  these  last,  but  by  putting  honour  on  the  others — so  as 
to  make  those  who  did  not  belong  to  it  begin  to  feel  that, 
they  were  losing  something  good.  With  this  view,  we  re¬ 
peatedly,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1849,  asked  all  the 
school  to  a  tea  party  in  the  new  room.  The  first  tea  was  an 
interesting  one,  from  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  boys 
bad  not  been  at  anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  that  many 
of  thorn  not  being  then  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  had 
never,  perhaps,  put  themselves  into  decent  clothes  at  all. 
Those  who  came  untidily  or  dirtily  dressed  to  our  first  tea, 
feeling  themselves  out  of  keeping  with  the  whole  thing, 
tried  hard  to  avoid  this  at  the  next  party.  I  hope  that  to 
several  our  first  tea  was  the  occasion  of  their  taking  to  neat 
dressing  for  life.  I  will  just  mention  here,  that  so  far  as 
our  experience  goes,  there  is  not  with  boys,  as  there  is  with 
girls,  any  danger  whatever  in  leading  them  to  think  much  of 
their  dress,  for,  the  more  they  attend  to  it,  the  nearer  they 
get  to  plain  black.  Almost  all  our  best  boys  now  come  to 
tbe  chapel  in  plain  black,  though  not  a  word  has  ever  been 
said  to  them,  or  required  to  be  said,  about  their  dress.  One 
evening  last  summer  a  friend  who  had  met  a  troop  of  them 
on  the  way  to  one  of  our  cricket  matches,  asked  me  after- 
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wards,  whether  the  boys  he  had  met  could  be  our  factory- 
boys,  as  they  were,  he  said,  more  neatly  dressed  than  his 
public  school-fellows  used  to  be.  By  tbe  help  of  these  tea 
parties,  we  made  the  boys  who  did  not  belong  to  the  school 
feel  awkward  and  uncomfortable  about  not  doing  so — and 
very  many  joined;  several,  however,  stipulating,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  asked  to  the  next  tea,  lest  that  should  be 
supposed  to  be  their  motive  for  joining.  Tbe  total  expense 
of  the  tea  parties,  from  the  first  to  the  present  time  (in¬ 
cluding  a  Christmas  one  given  each  year  to  the  boys  of  the 
day  school,  and  last  year  one  to  the  girls  also)  is  £53,  a 
very  large  sum,  but  I  think  most  profitably  expended.  We 
have,  however,  given  over  anything  of  the  sort  for  the  elder 
boys,  having  now  much  better  attractions  in  the  prize  books, 
cricket  matches,  and  summer  excursions. 

“  It  was  on  Easter  Monday  that  our  first  tea  party  was  held, 
partly  in  order  to  try  our  powers  of  attraction  against  those 
of  Camberwell  and  Greenwich  fairs,  both  of  which  are 
within  reach  of  the  factory.  Ours  were  the  stronger,  both 
then  and  on  the  Wliit-Monday  following. 

“  In  following  up  our  plan  of  combining  as  much  pleasure  , 
as  possible  with  the  schools,  the  next  step  was  to  teach  the  1 
boys  cricket,  yet  it  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  occasion  ! 
which  decided  the  time  of  beginning  this.  In  the  summer 
of  1849  tho  cholera  came,  and  it  was  fearfully  severe  in  ! 
Battersea  Fields  and  tho  lower  part  of  Lambeth,  where 
numbers  of  our  people  live.  For  a  time  the  first  thing 
every  morning  was  to  compare  notes,  as  to  the  relations 
whom  the  men  and  boys  had  left  dead  or  dying  on  coming 
to  work,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  time  no  doctors  were 
to  be  bad,  as  they  were  all  knocked  up.  Before  it  got  very 
bad  we  got  good  medical  advice,  as  to  whether  any  precau¬ 
tions  against  it  were  possible  for  our  boys,  and  decided, 
that  fresh  air  and  exercise  out  of  the  factory  were  the  best 
preventives.  We,  therefore,  closed  the  school  entirely,  and 
a  gentleman  (Mr.  Symes)  having  most  kindly  let  us  take 
possession  of  a  field,  which  was  waiting  to  be  occupied  by  a 
builder,  we  set  to  work  hard  at  learning  cricket  after  working 
hours.  I  say  learning,  for  cricket  is  not  a  game  of  London 
boys  of  the  class  of  ours,  as  was  proved,  by  the  fact  of 
hardly  any  of,  even  the  elder  ones,  knowing  anything  at  all 
about  it  when  we  began. 

“  I  do  not  like  to  pass  this  part  of  my  story  without  noticing 
how  everybody’s  heart  seems  to  warm  up  directly  towards 
such  an  object  as  ours  when  applied  to  for  assistance  in  it. 
Mr.  Symes  had  never  seen  me,  nor  I  him,  when  I  went  into 
his  office  to  ask  him  for  his  field ;  but  when  the  case  was  stated, 
his  answer  was,  ‘  Certainly,  for  such  an  object,  I  shall  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  let  you  have  it  until  I  am  obliged  to  turn  you  out  for 
building;’  so  I  got  the  field,  and  the  beginning  of  a  most 
true  friendship  beside.  Afterwards,  Mr.  Graham,  who  holds 
a  great  part  of  Battersea  fields,  also  an  entire  stranger  to 
me  until  I  called  on  him  on  a  similar  errand,  no  sooner 
understood  it  than  he  told  me  of  all  the  land  he  had,  and 
the  terms  on  which  he  held  the  different  pieces,  and  offered 
to  let  me  pick  what  I  chose  out  of  the  whole  ;  and  we  have 
had  very  many  minor  instances  of  this  readiness  to  help  us. 

“  The  cholera  seems  an  odd  reason  for  taking  to  cricket, 
but  I  dare  say  the  cricket  had  a  very  happy  effect  on  the 
general  health  of  our  boys,  and  so  may  have  strengthened 
them  against  catching  it.  We  lost  only  one  (an  amiable, 
and  well-conducted  boy  of  seventeen),  although  many  of 
our  boys  lost  relations  living  in  tbe  same  bouses  with  them. 
Always  when  the  game  was  finished,  they  collected  in  a 
corner  of  the  field,  and  took  off  their  caps  for  a  very  short 
prayer  for  the  safety  from  cholera  of  themselves  and  their 
friends ;  and  tho  tone  in  which  they  said  their  amen  to 
this,  has  always  made  me  think,  that  although  the  school 
was  nominally  given  up  for  the  time,  they  were  really  getting 
from  the  game  so  concluded,  more  moral  benefit  than  any 
quantity  of  ordinary  schooling  could  have  given  them.  They 
also  met  every  morning  in  the  school-room  at  six  o’clock 
before  beginning  work,  just  for  a  few  minutes  to  give  thanks 
for  having  been  safely  brought  to  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
and  to  pray  to  be  defended  in  it. 

I  will  bring  tbe  account  of  tbe  cricket  down  to  the  present 
time  before  going  on  to  anything  else.  In  1850  we  played 
on  tbe  same  field  three  nights  a  week,  working  in  the 
school  on  the  other  three  nights.  I  arranged  to  take  it  on  a 
ten  years  lease,  but  a  builder  stepped  in  just  before  the  . 
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lease  was  settled,  so  we  lost  it  after  the  end  of  the  year ;  but 
in  the  winter  we  got  possession  at  a  rent  of  £40  a  year,  of  a 
very  rough  and  unenclosed  field  of  six- and-a-half- acres,  not 
very  far  from  the  factory.  We  got  this  levelled  and  fenced 
in,  and  sown  with  grass  seed,  and  a  little  bit  of  it  laid  down 
with  turf.  Being  so  large,  we  were  able  to  allot  out  a  large 
portion  at  the  edges  for  gardens,  besides  keeping  plenty  for 
cricket  in  the  middle.  Almost  all  the  boys  set  to  work 
most  eagerly  at  the  gardens,  though  some  of  them  just 
barely  knew  which  end  of  the  spade  should  be  downwards 
when  in  use,  but  very  many,  perhaps  net  much  short  of 
half,  did  not  persevere,  but  either  neglected  their  pieces 
altogether  (in  which  case  they  were  reallotted),  or  let  them 
get  into  a  more  or  less  slovenly  state.  The  others,  how¬ 
ever,  kept  their  eagerness,  and  with  some  it  seemed  to  get 
stronger,  the  more  they  worked.  Even  this  imperfect 
attempt  for  a  single  year,  has,  I  hope,  given  to  some  of  the 
boys  feelings  and  tastes  of  which  they  had  no  idea  before, 
and  of  a  nature  to  have  a  most  softening  influence  upon 
them.  Some  buildings  are  now  interfering  with  our  present 
field,  and  this  has  made  it  doubtful,  whether,  if  we  were  to 
try  both  gardens  and  cricket  there  this  year,  we  should  not 
spoil  both.  We  have  decided  to  give  up  the  gardens;  but 
we  hope  to  get  a  separate  piece  for  them  elsewhere,  for 
their  effect  upon  those  who  really  took  to  them  was  too 
valuable  to  be  lightly  given  up. 

“  All  last  summer  we  worked  hard  at  the  cricket  the  three 
evenings  in  the  week  on  the  new  cricket  ground,  and  on  the 
other  evenings  we  gave  the  men  the  use  of  it.  The  boys 
played  very  eagerly,  and  many  of  them  became  tolerable 
cricketers.  They  were  divided  into  four  classes,  and  the 
different  classes  played  matches  with  each  other,  with  of 
course  unequal  numbers.  But  what  gave  the  game  its 
greatest  start,  was  that  some  of  the  boys  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  send  a  challenge,  that  twenty-two  of  them  would 
stand  the  eleven  of  a  cricket  club,  formed  by  a  few  of  our 
men,  who,  having  been  cricketers  before  coming  to  the 
factory,  had  joined  themselves  together  to  keep  up  their 
practice  of  the  game,  as  they  best  could,  on  Kennington 
Common  or  elsewhere.  Some  of  this  eleven  being  pretty 
good  players,  and  knowing  what  novices  our  boys  were,  they 
treated  the  challenge  with  great  contempt ;  their  captain 
saying,  I  believe,  when  they  received  it,  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  play  the  twenty-two  himself.  But  the  boys 
practised  very  hard  till  the  day  of  the  match,  and  when  it 
came,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  themselves,  as  well  as  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  factory,  they  beat  the  men  in  one  innings. 
Later  in  the  year  they  beat  them  again  in  a  return  match 
of  sixteen  to  eleven,  and  in  the  coming  summer  they 
mean  to  try  eleven  to  eleven.  They  are  looking  eagerly 
forward  to  the  1st  May,  on  which  day  we  propose  to  begin 
the  cricket  again,  and  they  will  I  hope  have  a  happy  summer 
of  it.  As  already  noticed,  it  has  been  determined  by  a 
general  vote  of  their  own,  to  have  an  extra  school  night 
weekly,  during  eight  months  of  the  year,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  make  holiday  during  the  four  summer  months, 
May  to  August.  I  am  glad  of  this  alteration,  for  it  always 
went  against  one’s  conscience  to  shut  them  up  in  the 
shook  room  for  an  hour-and-a-half  on  a  beautiful  summer’s 
evening,  after  a  hot  day’s  work  in  a  factory,  and  yet,  till  we 
got  our  own  play-ground,  and  sufficient  attraction  in  cricket 
and  gardening  to  draw  them  to  it,  there  was  only  a  choice 
of  evils,  for  to  turn  them  out  to  amuse  themselves  in  the 
streets,  was  very  likely  to  get  them  into  mischief.  In  the 
chief  cricket  matches  we  have  given  a  prize  book  with  the  I 
score  marked  in  the  beginning  of  it,  to  each  one  on  the 
winning  side. 

“  The  next  thing  to  notice  is  the  summer  excursion.  Our 
first  experiment  was  on  Saturday,  the  29th  June,  1850, 
when  100  went  down  to  Guildford,  starting  by  a  train  at,  I 
think,  half- past  six  in  the  morning,  and  coming  back  at  nine 
at  night.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  one  of  thorough  en¬ 
joyment  to  them.  Breakfast,  dinner  and  tea  were  provided 
to  eat  on  the  grass.  They  strolled  about  the  beautiful 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford,  played  what  was 
then  our  only  cricket  match  of  the  year,  the  apprentices 
against  the  rest  of  the  factory  (for  in  the  then  state  of  our 
cricketing  a  match  did  not  take  very  long  to  play),  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  clergyman  of  the  little  church  on 
the  top  of  one  of  the  hills,  with  a  lovely  view  round  it,  who 


had  been  begged  for  the  use  of  the  church,  kindly  came  and 
did  his  part  of  the  service,  the  boys,  their  books  having  been 
brought  with  them,  chaunting  their  part  as  they  do  in  their 
own  chapel.  I  had  not  felt  at  all  sure  how  far  this  might 
chime  in  with  the  other  proceedings  of  the  day,  but  it  did  so 
most  perfectly,  partly,  no  doubt,  through  their  having  had 
plenty  of  the  running  about  first.  The  church  service  was  a 
quiet  and  resting  pleasure  in  such  a  place,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  active 
pleasure  which  was  the  chief  object  of  the  day.  The 
country  about  Guildford  is  so  really  country,  so  absolute  a 
contrast,  in  its  quietness  and  extreme  beauty,  to  all  the 
common  life  of  these  boys,  that  one  felt  what  a  world  of 
new  ideas  and  feelings  they  were  being  introduced  to  ;  the 
very  many  of  them,  at  any  rate,  who  had  never  seen  any¬ 
thing  like  real  country  before.  From  the  way  they  looked 
at  and  spoke  of  the  country  to  each  other  when  there,  and 
spoke  of  it  after  returning,  I  am  sure  many  of  them,  if 
they  live  till  ninety,  will  remember  that  one  day,  and  with  a 
feeling  more  beneficial  to  their  minds  than  any  which 
months  of  ordinary  schooling  would  be  likely  to  produce.” 

In  1851,  the  excursion  was  “on  a  grander  scale”  to 
Herne  Bay;  and  in  1852,  by  special  invitation  from 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  his  residence  at  Farn- 
ham  Castle,  each  excursion  being  even  more  gratifying 
than  its  predecessor.  The  proprietors  met  in  March, 
1852,  and  resolved  unanimously  to  devote  £900  a  year 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  educational  system  then  in 
operation;  they  further  resolved  to  devote  £300  a  year 
“  to  provide  means  of  public  worship  for  such  of  their 
work-people  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  such  means;  ” 
a  chapel  has  been  erected,  and  a  chaplain  appointed ; 
the  educational  system  is  maintained ;  the  cricket,  the 
gardening,  and  the  excursions  are  to  be  resumed  this 
summer;  and  we  most  gratefully  join  in  these  words, 
addressed  to  the  Company  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester : 
“Your  Board  will  have  the  honourable  distinction  of 
being  not  only  the  first  to  point  out,  but  to  carry  oqjt  in 
detail,  the  true  principles  on  which  the  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tions  of  master  and  dependant  can  most  advantageously 
be  observed,  and  by  attention  to  which  the  largest 
amount  of  mutual  benefit  can  be  derived  by  botli 
parties.” 

In  conclusion,  let  us  record  the  ennobling  facts,  that 
the  proprietary  voted  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  bo  re¬ 
imbursed  the  whole  of  the  money  he  had  expended,  and 
that  he  accepted  it  only  on  condition  that  the  entire 
sum  should  be  employed  on  the  erection  of  a  chapel 
within  the  walls  of  the  factory. 

Such  acts  as  these  could  be  elevated  by  no  com¬ 
mentary  ;  they  dignify  all  the  co-operators,  and  again 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  course  where  trade  is  not 
altogether  selfish,  and  how  fully  benefits  and  blessings 
may  be  exchanged  between  the  employer  and  the  ! 
employed. 

i 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

Though  not  a  prognosticator,  Covent  Garden  Market  ' 
is  at  least  an  indicator  of  the  state  of  the  weather.  No 
sooner  have  we  4°  or  5°  of  frost  than  all  is  bare,  bald,  j 
and  desolate  ;  but  when  a  change  comes,  and  all  nature  ! 
is  alive  again,  then  we  see  the  most  sudden  and  fairy¬ 
like  scenes  pervading  this  most  attractive  of  all  gardens. 
And  so  it  has  been  during  the  past  week.  There  is 
now  the  greatest  activity  and  bustle  ;  thousands  of 
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eager  and  admiring  eyes,  and  objects  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  of  nature’s  productions  to  gratify  them.  Whether 
it  is  the  great  change  from  what  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  for  some  months  past,  or  the  effect  which  a 
return  of  spring  and  its  associations  call  forth,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say;  but  we  have  felt,  during  the  last 
few  days,  that  we  never  saw  a  sight  so  fresh  and  fair  as 
we  have  enjoyed  during  our  visits  to  this  scene  of 
enchantment.  We  have  already  forgotten  all  about  the 
frost  and  the  snow,  the  hail  and  the  sleet,  which  but 
the  other  day  chilled  and  pelted  us ;  and  one  feels  in 
these  visits  as  if  we  had  for  ever  been  living  in  a  per¬ 
petual  summer  of  beauty  and  sunshine. 

The  Flowers  and  Bouquets  with  which  the  market  is 
now  so  abundantly  supplied  are  of  the  very  choicest 
description.  To  describe  how  they  look,  and  the  effect 
they  produce,  would  be  almost  as  impossible  as  to 
describe  the  finest  and  most  pleasurable  feelings  that 
ever  were  called  forth  by  the  highest  gratification 
which  the  heart  ever  experienced.  But,  perhaps,  we 
are  too  ecstatic;  all  our  readers  may  not  feel  under  such 
circumstances  as  we  do.  These  plants  and  flowers, 
however,  are  the  only  attraction  the  market  presents. 
The  fruit  is  poor,  except  some  forced  Grapes  and  Straw¬ 
berries,  and  of  these  there  are  some  very  fine  specimens. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  to  notice  a  splendid  col¬ 
lection  of  very  fine  cut  blooms  of  Roses,  from  the  great 
Rose-nursery  of  Messrs.  Lave,  of  Berkhampstead.  There 
they  are  in  the  beauty  of  summer,  as  fresh  and  beautiful 
as  if  it  were  June  or  July. 

Vegetables  are  very  scarce,  as  they  have  been  for 
some  weeks  past,  and  as  they  are  likely  to  be  for  some 
time  to  come.  There  are,  however,  some  good  specimens 
of  Lettuce,  forced,  of  course;  and  also  a  few  very  good 
Cucumbers.  H. 


GOSSIP  AND  GLEANINGS. 

A  correspondent  (Amellus)  wilting  of  Bulb  culture,  says 
“  Whenever  I  have  flowered  Crinum  revolutum,  it  has 
been  in  the  greenhouse,  suspended,  with  a  pan  under  it 
always  kept  full  of  water. 

“Temperature,  I  am  convinced,  has  much  to  do  with 
the  Belladonnas.  In  Devon,  their  dry  season  is  often  a 
very  wet  one,  and  yet  the  Belladonnas  flower  regularly 
and  plentifully.  Begin  to  protect  your  leafing  plants  early 
enough  ;  indeed,  as  soon  as  they  show  leaf.  A  top  light 
alone  is  necessary  to  prevent  radiation  and  to  admit 
light  at  the  same  time,  It  is  a  good  general  rule  to  put 
on  the  lights  when  the  plants  ought  to  be  resting,  and 
take  them  off  when  they  ought  to  show  flowers,  as  the 
leaves  in  some  individuals  will  remain  green  till  they 
show  flower,  and  a  wet  summer  time  is  the  principal 
thing  to  be  guarded  against. 

“  A  Spreltelia,  called  Karwinslcii,  had  a  brighter  co¬ 
loured  flower,  and  more  tending  to  scarlet.  It  bloomed 
earlier  than  others  put  in  at  the  same  time  ;  this  might 
have  been  accidental. 

“  In  the  spring,  pull  out  of  the  mass  of  Zephyranthes 
Candida  from  six  to  a  dozen  of  the  largest  bulbs;  pot 


these  at  once,  say  an  incli-and-a-half  apart  till  the  pot 
is  filled  ;  plunge  the  pot  in  saw-dust,  or  the  open  ground, 
in  an  open  situation,  and  let  it  remain  till  flowers  appear. 
A  few  flowers  will  appear  the  first  autumn.  Winter  in 
a  cold  frame,  and  in  the  spring  give  exposure  as  before. 
The  next  autumn  the  pot  will  be  just  full  of  roots  and 
bulbs,  and  these  will  flower  jirofusely,  so  as  to  look 
almost  like  a  fine  primrose  in  April.  The  buds  rise 
almost  simultaneously,  and  rapidly  some  day  when  we 
are  not  thinking  of  their  coming.  They  will  never 
flower  thus  in  the  same  pot  again.  A  succession,  there¬ 
fore,  is  necessary.  A  shift  does  not  appear  to  be  of  the 
same  efficacy,  as  bulbs  and  roots  must  be  just  so  much 
crowded  and  no  more."  [This  is  an  excellent  suggestion. 
—Ed.  C.  G.] 

No  variety  of  fowl  seems  so  liable  to  vagaries  in  laying 
as  the  Shanghae.  We  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Horncastle, 
of  Gray’s,  the  other  day,  stating  that  one  of  his  liens 
had  laid  a  perfect  egg  with  another  perfect  egg  within 
it.  We  have  seen  a  hen  lay  one  perfect  and  one  shell¬ 
less  egg  in  rapid  succession.  We  have  another  hen 
which  usually  lays  a  double-yolked  egg  once  or  twice  a 
week,  weighing  more  than  3J  ozs.,  but  then  she  misses 
laying  the  day  following.  We  have  already  published 
one  well-authenticated  instance  of  a  hen  frequently 
laying  three  eggs  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  now  we 
have  another  instance,  as  is  thus  stated  to  us  by  Miss 
A.  M.  Goold,  of  Dree  Hill,  Tyrone : — 

“A  Shanghae  hen  of  mine  laid,  last  week,  three  eggs  in 
the  four-and-twenty  hours  ;  two  were  hard,  the  third  a  large 
soft  one.  She  had  previously  laid  twenty-six  eggs  in  twenty- 
seven  days,  and,  after  resting  two  days,  has  began  to  lay  an 
egg  each  day.  She  was  hatched  last  April,  being  one  from 
a  set  of  eggs  Mr.  Punchard  sent  me.  She  began  to  lay  in 
December,  but  I  did  not  at  first  count  the  eggs,  as  other 
hens  were  laying  with  her;  but  at  the  time  she  laid  the 
three  eggs  all  the  others  were  sitting.  She  will  not  be  a 
year  old  till  the  6th  of  next  month.  She  is  very  large,  and 
differs  from  any  other  hen  in  having  very  long  ear-lobes.  I 
have  written  this  account  as  another  proof  of  the  extreme 
fertility  of  these  beautiful  birds.” 

In  answer  to  a  query  we  ventured  to  address  to  Miss 
Goold,  relative  to  her  hen  laying  three  eggs  in  a  day,  she 
has  favoured  us  with  this  reply  : — 

“  I  am  quite  positive  as  to  the  fact  of  the  hen  laying  the 
three  eggs  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  it  was  the  only  one  lay  ing,  my  four  other  hens  had  been 
sitting  on  eggs  above  twelve  days.  My  old  servant  was  the 
first  to  discover  the  fact,  and  she  was  afraid  to  tell  me,  for 
she  thought  the  poor  hen  had  been  charmed  by  a  Banshee* 
and  that  it  would  never  again  lay  an  egg.  Pier  droll  super¬ 
stition  has,  however,  been  dispelled,  for  the  bird  lays  one 
every  morning.  It  rested  two  days  after  laying  the  three  eggs, 
i'orty-one  eggs  in  forty-one  days,  and  not  likely  to  stop.”  ° 

Last  week  there  was  an  advertisement  in  our  columns 
of  Garden  Labels,  which  have  since  been  tested  slightly 
by  exposing  them  to  sunshine  and  rain  for  several  days, 
and  by  these  they  seem  unaffected.  They  are  made  of 
Gutta  Percha,  and  are  attached  to  the  tree  or  plant  by 
Gutta  Percha  thread,  which  does  not  decay,  nor  is  it 
hard  enough  to  chafe  the  plant.  The  name  of  the  plant 
is  stamped  upon  the  label.  We  are  assured  that  they 
have  been  extensively  and  satisfactorily  used  near 
Colchester. 

*  Banshees  are  little  old  women  that  live  in  no  very  well-defined  place 
in  the  air. 
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There  will  be,  at  Farningham,  in  Kent,  near  the 
Dartford  Station,  on  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  June,  an 
Exhibition  instituted  by  the  West  Kent  Domestic  Poultry 
Association. 

“  The  great  object  <*f  the  Society  in  fixing  the  Exhibition 
in  the  middle  of  June  being  to  encourage  breeders  in  their 
endeavours  to  increase  the  natural  fecundity  and  precosity 
of  Poultry,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  valuable  descriptions 
for  table,  either  by  crossing  various  breeds  or  preserving 
their  original  purity,  a  grand  prize  of  A  Gold  Medal  will 
be  given  for  the  best  brood  of  six  or  more  chickens  of  any 
breed,  properly  described,  hatched  since  Christmas,  1852.” 

This  is  a  good  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Several  Essays  upon  the  longevity  of  the  three  kinds 
of  individuals  of  the  Hive-Bee  having  been  sent  in  for 
competition  for  the  prize  of  five  guineas  offered  by  the 
Entomological  Society  last  year,  they  were  referred  to  a 
committee,  who  unanimously  considered  the  Essay  written 
by  Mr.  Desborougb,  of  Stamford,  as  most  worthy  of  the 
prize,  to  whom  it  was  accordingly  awarded.  The  Essay 
is  now  being  printed  for  the  Society’s  Transactions,  but 
we  understand  that  a  limited  number  of  copies  will  be 
printed  for  separate  publication.  The  Essay  contains 
much  interesting  matter  of  some  novel  facts  in  this 
curious  branch  of  Apiarian  science.  The  Society  have 
again  offered  a  prize  of  five  guineas  for  the  best  general 
Essay  on  the  species  of  Cocculce,  or  Scale  Insects,  in¬ 
festing  fruit  trees  in  this  country,  with  an  especial 
Memoir  on  the  Muscle  Scale  of  the  apple  tree.  The 
Essays  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Society  on  or  before  the  31st 
December  next,  with  a  sealed  letter  containing  the  name 
of  the  writer,  endorsed  with  a  motto  corresponding  with 
one  on  the  Memoir  itself. 


PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD  OR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

(  Continued  from  fage  498.) 

Having  disposed  of  the  preliminaries  of  drainage, 
enclosures,  water,  walks,  &c.,  we  come  now  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  staple  of  the  soil ,  the  correction  of 
which,  if  requisite,  was  so  strongly  urged  previously. 
Now,  the  correction  or  improvement  of  tire  staple  is  a 
thing  that  few  care  about  carrying  out,  involving,  as  it 
does,  a  little  extra  labour  at  the  onset.  But,  if  a  ne¬ 
cessary  procedure,  how  much  better  to  do  it  at  first 
than  to  postpone  it;  how  much  more  economical  to  do 
it  in  the  lump  than  in  the  piecemeal  way. 

It  may  here  be  explained  where  such  a  process  becomes 
necessary.'  Some  soils  are  so  exceedingly  adhesive,  that 
they  are  worked  with  extreme  difficulty:  here  the  clayey 
principle  predominates.  These  soils  are  very  well 
adapted  for  fruit-culture,  provided  the  subsoil  is  tole¬ 
rably  dry ;  when  wet,  they  are  only  correctable  at  con¬ 
siderable  expense,  and  with  much  uncertainty.  To  be 
sure,  the  fruit-trees  may  be  planted  on  formed  stations, 

I  improved  specially  for  the  kind  of  tree,  and  elevated, 

!  if  considered  necessary,  much  above  the  ordinary  level. 
But,  for  vegetable  culture,  they  are  very  inconvenient, 
even  after  ordinary  drainage;  and  unless  the  latter 
operation  be  thorough,  and  the  surface-soil  duly  im¬ 
proved, — which  we  have  here  termed  “  correction  of  the 
staple,” — vegetable  culture  is  seldom  satisfactory.  Po¬ 
tatoes  will  be  moist  and  insipid ;  the  cabbages  blue 
instead  of  green;  choice  salads  will  rot,  and  crops  in 
general  suffer  much  from  the  devastations  of  slugs  and 
snails.  Moreover,  all  operations  as  to  culture,  &c.,  are 
infinitely  more  difficult  in  execution,  and  more  uncer¬ 


tain  in  their  effects.  Ground  dug  a  little  beforehand 
for  crops  may  require  digging  again,  and  the  operations 
of  the  hoe  may  he  rendered  nugatory  by  a  dashing 
shower. 

Very  light  or  sandy  soils  are,  of  course,  the  opposite 
extreme ;  here,  instead  of  the  food  of  plants  being,  as 
in  the  case  of  clays,  in  a  state  of  comparative  fixation, 
that  food  is  constantly  tending  to  dissipation.  The 
adhesive  principle  is  wanting,  which  is  better  imparted 
by  matters  containing  the  clayey  principle  than  by  any 
others.  The  faults  of  the  latter,  with  regard  to  fruit- 
culture,  are  easily  overcome  by  the  introduction  of 
sound  loams  into  the  stations.  Vegetables,  on  such 
soils,  are  enormous  wasters  of  manure  ;  indeed,  the  soil 
itself  is  a  waster  through  this  want  of  fixity ;  and  sandy 
soils  may  be  said  to  require  double  the  amount  of 
manures  in  comparison  with  loams:  in  the  extreme, 
they  are  practically  termed  hungry  soils.  On  sandy 
soils  unimproved,  fruit  is  apt  to  become  arrested  in  its 
growth  in  the  middle  of  summer ;  and,  indeed,  if  a 
severe  drought  occur,  and  continue,  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  fruit  to  be 
“cast.”  This  arises  from  the  limited  supply  of  nourish¬ 
ment  afforded  during  droughts ;  an  amount  not  by  any 
means  equal  to  the  demand.  The  young  shoots,  too, 
are  apt  to  suffer  through  insects  or  leanness  exercising 
a  very  baneful  influence  on  the  produce  of  succeeding 
years. 

As  to  the  effect  of  weak  sandy  soils  on  vegetable  cul¬ 
ture,  they  are,  perhaps,  better  known  than  the  effects 
from  clayey  soils.  Observe  the  difference  between  a 
succulent  Cabbage  and  a  thin  leaved  one.  Other 
vegetables,  and  especially  salads,  suffer  immensely  in 
weak  soils;  they  become  lean  and  leathery  in  severe 
droughts,  and  this  is  no  recommendation  to  the  salad 
bowl,  especially  as  to  Lettuce  and  Celery.  It  is  of  no 
use  talking  about  extra  manuring,  when  a  deficiency  of 
moisture  exists  both  in  the  air  and  the  soil,  and  a  sum¬ 
mer  temperature  prevails :  all  the  manure  imaginable 
cannot  remedy  the  evil. 

I  may  touch  lightly  on  other  soils,  as  the  two  dwelt 
upon  constitute,  with  occasional  modifications,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  garden  soils.  Peaty  soils  may  be  just  adverted 
to  :  these  are  not  often  selected  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
gardens,  but  in  order  to  make  The  Cottage  Gardener 
meet  almost  every  case,  it  becomes  us  to  look  thoroughly 
into  each  subject  within  our  sphere  of  action. 

Peat  or  boggy  soils,  in  an  unimproved  state,  are  too 
puffy,  if  I  may  apply  such  term  for  high  culture ;  and 
this  elasticity  is  the  result  of  the  raw  character  of  the 
organic  matter  of  which  they  are  chiefly  composed. 
They,  in  consequence  of  their  peculiar  texture,  neither 
receive  air,  nor  part  with  water,  in  that  degree  which 
an  active  vegetation  requires.  Plants  or  trees  receive 
much  of  their  nutriment  through  the  medium  of  de¬ 
composing  organic  matter  in  the  soil ;  but  those  boggy 
or  peaty  soils  are  antiseptic  in  their  unimproved  state. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  to  be  fertile,  their  character 
must  be  changed.  Trees  and  vegetables,  on  this  class 
of  soil,  if  unimproved,  always  carry  a  sickly  appear¬ 
ance  ;  even  our  corn  fields,  where  such  land  prevails, 
may  be  distinguished  at  great  distances.  Instead  of  the 
deep  green  of  grain  crops  on  healthy  loams,  we  have  a 
delicate  yellowish  green,  with  weak  straw. 

As  nearly  all  other  soils  are  some  modification  of  the 
preceding,  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  how,  after  thorough 
draining,  if  necessary,  such  soils  may  be  readily  im¬ 
proved  in  texture,  preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  garden.  To  begin — Adhesive  Soils, 
or  those  in  which  the  texture  is  too  stubborn,  may  be 
ameliorated  by  any  or  all  of  the  following  matters: — 
Sand,  road-scrapings  from  gravelly  districts,  ashes  of  any 
kind,  the  rubbish  from  old  buildings,  the  shovellings 
of  the  bank  where  brick-making  is  carried  on,  &c.  These 
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are  placed  nearly  in  the  order  of  their  importance. 
These,  singly,  or  in  any  order  of  combination,  if  well 
blended  with  the  soil,  will  alter  its  character  for  ever, 
being  imperishable  in  their  nature.  After  such  materials 
are  incorporated,  I  would  add  plenty  of  old  and  tho¬ 
roughly  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  such  as  any  one 
or  all  of  the  following : — Leaf  mould,  charred  peat  or 
heath  soil,  charred  saw  dust,  old  tan,  pond  mud,  and 
ditchings,  when  well  mellowed  and  separated. 

We  must  now  come  to  the  mode  of  their  incorporation 
with  the  soil :  this  requires  some  care.  The  party  about 
to  proceed  must  not  allow  himself  to  be  frightened  at 
the  commencement  by  the  prospect  of  a  good  deal  of 
extra  labour — a  good  garden  will  amply  repay  him  ;  a 
bad  garden  never  can.  Soils  of  this  character  should, 
if  possible,  undergo  a  few  months’  fallow  previously  to 
the  introduction  of  the  improving  material.  Those 
who  have  time,  would  do  well  to  break  it  up  in  the 
autumn,  whether  by  plough  or  spade ;  and  after  the 
winter’s  frost  had  mellowed  it,  to  harrow  it  well  down  as 
soon  as  dry  in  the  spring  ;  and  if  still  stubborn  below, 
to  plough  or  dig  again,  and  shortly  to  harrow  again  ; 
after  which  the  improving  material  might  be  applied, 
and  of  course  as  much  cultivation  applied  as  will  mingle 
the  mass.  Such  a  course,  commenced  in  the  end  of 
September,  and  pursued  at  proper  periods,  without 
delay,  might  be  complete  for  fruit-tree  planting  and 
vegetable  cropping  by  the  beginning  of  March;  when,  if 
our  subsequent  directions  as  to  planting,  &c.,  be  pur¬ 
sued,  no  doubts  may  possibly  remain  as  to  ultimate 
success.  As  to  the  vegetable  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
troduced,  any,  or  every  occasion  in  subsequent  culture 
may  be  taken  to  introduce  such  materials.  It  is  well 
known  that  coarse  clayey  soils  are  apt  to  be  deficient  in 
those  materials  known  to  men  of  science  by  the  term 
humus ,  meaning  all  and  every  kind  of  vegetable  matter 
which  has  undergone  that  slow  decay  which,  at  least, 
reduces  the  body  to  a  sort  of  black  mould.  I  bold  it 
good  policy,  in  vegetable  culture,  so  to  prepare  the  soil 
as  to  promote  a  rapid  root  action ;  not  only  as  ensuring 
luxuriant  growth,  but  as  hastening  young  crops  out  of 
the  reach  of  insect  enemies.  Old  vegetable  matters  are 
well  known  by  good  gardeners  to  be  peculiarly  efficient 
in  this  respect. 

Thus  much  as  to  clayey  soils.  Let  us  now  take  the 
second  section — sandy  or  wealc  soils.  It  need  scarcely 
be  observed,  that  these  are  the  very  antipodes  of  the 
former,  and,  of  course,  require  a  different  treatment. 
Their  want  of  adhesiveness  must  be  the  first  considera¬ 
tion.  The  following  are  the  most  eligible  materials  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  to  promote  this  principle: — Marl, 
especially  what  is  called  clay-marl ;  clay  in  a  powdery 
or  crumbled  state ;  pond  scourings,  or  ditchings  from 
clayey  subsoils,  rendered  mellow,  &c.  It  is  a  singular 
consideration,  that  the  clayey  material  employed  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  “go  down,”  as  our  farmers  term  it; 
in  other  words,  they  are  readily  soluble,  and  are  carried 
down  through  the  medium  of  the  rains,  in  a  state  of 
solution,  unto  the  first  impermeable  level  they  meet 
with.  Now,  we  all  know  that  in  what  are  termed  loams 
the  clayey  principle  remains  suspended  ;  for  what  was  a 
sound  loam  a  century  ago  is  still  the  same,  and  con¬ 
tinues  so.  I  name  this  by  the  way  to  show  uninformed 
readers  an  evil  they  must  expect,  at  least  in  the  use  of 
marl,  and  one  for  which  there  is  no  remedy,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware.  In  confirmation  of  the  preceding  remarks 
I  may  just  point  to  a  notorious  fact,  well  known  in  these 
parts — viz.,  that  marl  applied  agriculturally  on  the  sur¬ 
face  is  over  found  in  a  stratum  several  inches  below 
the  surface  in  a  few  years  after  its  application :  thus 
marling  becomes  a  periodical  affair. 

Now,  the  matter  termed  liumus  in  the  preceding  re¬ 
marks  is  as  much  required  in  these  loose  soils  as  in  the 
clays;  perhaps  more  so.  It  will  be  well,  however,  in 


the  case  of  texture  improvements,  to  get  the  inorganic 
matters  blended  first,  and  then  to  add  the  vegetable 
matter,  which  may  be  done  first,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  clays. 

Now  for  peaty  soils — by  far  the  more  difficult  to 
correct  thoroughly.  There  can  be  fttt-lc  doubt  that  such 
soils,  if  elastic  to  the  foot,  must  be  consolidated.  Whilst 
they  are  in  the  elastic  state  the  owner  may  rest  assured 
that  something  remains  to  be  done  before  they  can  be 
included  in  the  class  of  fertile  soils.  Where  such  soils 
i  are  deep  in  this  peaty  material,  there  can,  T  think,  be 
;  little  doubt  that  burning,  or  rather  charring,  may  be 
resorted  to  as  good  practice  ;  and  the  addition  of  marly 
or  clayey  materials,  together  with  sand,  or  rubbish'  of  1 
any  kind,  becomes  equally  necessary  to  constitute  what  | 
we  may  term  true  soil.  Such  proceedings  combined  1 
will,  with  thorough  drainage,  render  these  soils  perma¬ 
nently  fertile  ;  both  fruits  and  vegetables  will  luxuriate 
permanently  afterwards,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  care  exercised. 

There  are,  doubtless,  other  materials  eligible  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities,  and  other  modes  of  proceeding  with 
regard  to  them  ;  and  it  becomes  every  one  about  to 
make  new  gardens,  or  orchards,  to  cast  his  eyes  around, 
and  see  what  materials  are  within  his  reach,  for  few  can 
avail  themselves  of  all  the  materials  here  enumerated. 
Here,  indeed,  lies  the  true  economy  of  the  affair — so  to 
understand  the  matter  as  to  be  ablo  to  turn  the  most 
ordinary  tilings  to  account  as  improvers ;  for  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens  that  materials  close  at  hand,  and  which, 
consequently,  cost  little,  are  despised,  merely  because 
they  have  lain  a  long  time  neglected,  through  ignorance 
of  their  real  value  if  applied  to  special  cases.  By  far 
too  many  treat  the  matter  of  texture,  or  staple,  too 
lightly  ;  a  very  common  error  prevails  that  manures  are 
the  only  resource  and  hence  a  sad  waste  of  such  pre¬ 
cious  materials.  I  know  as  well  as  any  man  the  value 
of  manures  as  a  super-addition ;  but  to  indulge  in  a 
profligate  waste  of  them,  irrespective  of  the  texture  of 
the  soil,  is  by  no  means  judicious.  R.  Errington. 


BEDDING-OUT  PLANTS. 

For  more  than  fifty  years  there  was  only  one  scarlet 
I  variegated  Geranium  in  all  England,  unless  the  Golden 
Chain  might  be  called  variegated.  The  first  bed  of  this 
scarlet  variegated  by  itself,  I  ever  saw,  was  at  Dropmore, 
in  1830,  and  at  the  Deepden,  in  Surrey,  in  1831.  At 
that  time,  no  one  about  Loudon  knew  the  Golden  Chain, 
and  there  was  not  another  variegated  Geranium  in  the 
trade;  but  of  late  years  other  variegated  kinds,  both 
!  pink  and  scarlet,  have  appeared,  and,  to  make  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  kinds,  the  first  is  now  called  the 
|  Old  Variegated  Scarlet,  and  very  often,  in  country  nur- 
:  series,  simply  The  Scarlet  Variegated,  which  was  the 
original  name.  It  is  only  to  be  had  by  one  of  these 
two  names ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Appleby,  or 
the  officers  of  the  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Asso¬ 
ciation,  could  procure  it  in  the  trade  by  the  thousand, 
for  the  Association  applies  to  the  most  respectable 
;  dealers,  and  hunts  out  any  thing  which  appears  scarce, 
j  or  little  known  ;  and  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 
|  stances,  keeps  a  vigilant  eye  on  rascals  who  impose  on 
the  public,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  most  sys¬ 
tematic  frauds  are  going  on,  from  one  year’s  end  to  , 
another,  by  means  of  advertising  alone. 

I  have  said  already  that  I  did  not  see  a  single  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  any  ; 
one  had  succeeded  in  making  a  shot-silk  bed  with  this  j 
old  Scarlet  Variegated  Geranium.  I  have  seen  many 
attempts  made,  some  of  which  were  dead  and  dis¬ 
graceful  failures,  because  first-rate  hands  were  entrusted 
with  the  planting  and  after-management,  and  all  such 
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appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  directions  1  often  gave 
I  for  doiug  the  thing  properly.  Now  that  I  am  going  to 
|  make  a  fresh  start  with  beds  and  bedding  plants,  and 
all  that  concerns  them  and  myself,  I  must,  in  the  first 
|  place,  forego  the  credit  of  having  first  named  this  bed. 

!  It  was  named  to  me  incidentally  by  a  gentleman,  whom 
I  found  admiring  it  one  morning  before  breakfast;  he 
i  was  a  visitor  at  Slirubland  Park ;  had  seen  it  the  even¬ 
ing  before,  and,  having  a  painter’s  eye,  he  went  out 
early  to  see  the  effect  under  a  different  state  of  the  sun 
and  atmosphere.  “  Well,  Beaton,  how  in  the  world  did 
you  come  to  think  of  this  combination  of  colours?” 
j  “1  did  not  think  anything  about  it,  sir;  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  Lady  Middleton:  how  do  you  like  it?” 
j  “Like  it!  1  never  saw  anything  in  this  way  so  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  I  have  just  written  to  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland  to  say  how  you  plant  here,  and  that  you 
have  one  bed  so  planted  as  to  look  like  sliot-silk."  All 
the  parties  are  alive  to  this  day,  so  there  is  no  chance 
for  me  to  claim  the  credit  of  planting  or  naming  the 
shot-silk  bed ;  all  that  I  can  say  about  it  is,  that  there 
never  was  a  better  combination  of  colours  made  in  one 
bed,  and  that  of  all  the  beds  that  one  can  make  or 
think  of,  this  is  the  best  for  a  trial  of  skill.  If  I  were 
engaging  a  first-rate  artist  in  flower-gardening  for  my 
own  hobby,  I  would  merely  question  as  to  how  he  would 
manage  the  planting  of  a  shot-silk  bed  in  a  new  locality, 
that  is,  in  auy  place  where  he  never  planted  before. 
I  would  be  at  the  bottom  of  his  brains  ere  he  was  half¬ 
way  through  with  his  explanation,  and  if  I  thought  well 
of  him,  lie  should  have  his  own  way,  situation,  soil, 
number  of  plants,  and  the  exact  ages  and  sizes  of  every 
one  of  them,  and,  by  the  middle  of  next  August,  I  could 
judge  if  I  had  a  good  flower-gardener  or  not.  I  never 
yet  met  with  a  correspondent  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener  face  to  face,  or  by  letter,  who  would  act  thus, 
that  is,  let  a  new  man  have  his  own  way  for  once ;  and 
as  human  nature  is  the  same  all  over  the  world  and  in 
among  the  cabbages,  we  can  no  more  convince  a  man 
against  his  will,  than  force  a  gardener  to  success  in  a 
branch  of  his  craft  about  which  he  is  not  allowed  to 
open  his  mouth. 

The  second  plant  in  the  combination  of  a  shot-silk 
bod  is  Verbena  venosa,  not  venusta,  as  the  printers  put 
it  in  their  dog-latin.  Very  old  plants  of  the  Geranium 
are  the  best,  good  bushy  ones,  all  of  one  size,  and  from 
lifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high.  If  they  could  be  all 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  bushy  in  proportion,  and  the 
bed  for  them  to  be  nearly  level,  they  ought  to  be  planted 
just  one  foot  apart  all  over  the  bed,  and  the  outside 
row  at  just  six  inches  from  the  edge.  Plants  lower 
than  a  foot,  of  the  Variegated  Scarlet  Geranium  are  of 
no  use  for  this  bed;  but  at  that  height,  and  up  to 
eighteen  inches,  they  would  answer,  even  were  they 
single-stemmed;  the  only  difference  would  be,  that  four 
or  five  times  the  number  of  bushy  plants  would  need  to 
be  planted.  Then  the  rule  is  this;  plant  with  varie¬ 
gated  scarlet  Geraniums  not  less  than  a  foot  high,  and 
so  thick,  that  the  outside  leaves  of  all  the  plants 
nearly  touch  all  over  the  bed  the  day  it  is  planted — say 
about  the  20lh  of  May. 

The  Verbena  is  to  be  planted,  according  to  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  spring,  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of 
May,  unless  the  Verbena  was  prepared  and  potted  in 
March,  and  kept  in  the  pots  until  the  Geraniums  were 
planted,  which  would  answer  just  as  well,  or  better  for 
amateurs.  The  number  of  Verbena  plants  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  determine,  as  that  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  plants  and  the  goodness  of  the  soil  in  the  bed  ; 
therefore,  we  must  take  the  same  rule  as  with  the  Gera¬ 
niums,  and  say  that  enough  of  the  Verbena  is  planted 
to  cover  the  bed  all  over  without  Geraniums  at  all. 
Strong  pieces  of  the  underground  shoots,  or,  as  some 
would  call  them,  roots  of  the  Verbena,  are  divided  every 


spring  for  this  planting,  each  piece  about  six  inches 
long : — when  the  pieces  are  to  be  potted  for  May  planting, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  double  them,  or  coil  them 
round  an  inch  below  the  surface,  but  when  they  are  to 
be  planted  at  once  into  the  bed  the  pieces  need  not  be 
so  long,  and  they  may  be  planted  in  drills  an  inch  deep, 
the  pieces  lying  flat  in  the  drills,  which  is  safer  than 
planting  them  with  a  dibble,  as  if  the  wrong  end  is  put 
down,  that  piece  seldom  grows.  When  the  two  have 
grown  a  little,  the  dark  green  Verbena  leaves  cover  the 
ground,  and  make  a  carpet  for  the  naked  stems  of  the 
old  Geraniums ;  but  before  the  ground  is  quite  covered 
with  the  Verbena,  a  few  of  the  plants  will  throw  up  a 
flowering-shoot,  here  and  there,  and  they  must  be  cut 
back  to  the  level  of  the  general  crop.  This  is  the  first 
dressing ;  the  second  dressing  consists  of  thinning  the 
Verbena,  if  it  is  too  thick,  or  thick  in  parts  of  the  bed, 
and  not  in  others,  some  of  the  Verbena  plants  may 
require  to  be  pulled  up  altogether.  The  Geraniums 
require  nothing  to  be  done  for  them  all  the  season, 
but  the  Verbenas  must  be  gone  over  every  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  all  through  the  season,  and  every  time  they 
will  require  some  thinning  and  stopping.  The  first 
show  of  flowers  generally  require  to  be  cut  out  before 
they  are  half  open,  as  they  come  from  the  centre  of  the 
principals,  and  after  these,  flowers  come  from  the  side- 
shoots,  which  do  not  rise  so  high.  When  the  flowers 
of  the  Verbena  come  too  crowded  in  some  parts  they 
must  be  thinned;  when  the  plants  threaten  to  over¬ 
grow  the  Geraniums,  pull  them  gently  till  you  hear 
some  of  the  roots  snap,  and  that  will  check  them  for  a 
time.  In  short,  the  eye  and  the  hand  must  keep  a 
constant  balance  between  the  Verbena  and  the  Gera¬ 
nium  throughout  the  season,  and  that  balance  should 
not  let  the  Verbena  flowers  rise  above  the  Geranium 
flowers  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  while  some  of 
the  flower-spikes  of  the  Verbena  ought  to  be  on  a  level 
with  the  Geraniums,  and  some  lower  still,  merely 
pushing  up  their  purple  points  among  the  variegated 
leaves  of  the  Verbena.  Anything  beyond  this,  or  not 
up  to  it,  must  be  a  complete  failure,  as  the  shades  never 
come  without  the  balance ;  or  if  they  do,  and  the 
Verbena  is  out  of  balauce,  your  shot-silk  will  look  as  if 
it  was  stained  with  port  wine,  or  with  London  porter, 
according  to  the  degree  of  excess  in  the  leaves,  or  in  the 
flower-spikes  of  the  Verbena. 

As  for  the  best  situation  for  this  bed,  it  cannot  come 
amiss  where  a  neutral  bed  answers  best.  It  should  not 
be  placed  too  near  to  bods  of  one  colour.  The  best 
situation  for  a  silk-shot  bed  would  be  the  centre  bed  iu 
a  group,  in  which  all  the  beds  were  planted  in  mixtures 
of  two  or  more  colours  or  shades,  as  a  bed  of  “  fancy 
Geraniums;”  a  second  of  the  florist  section,  as  Priory 
Queen,  Sun-rise,  and  the  like;  then  a  bed  of  Mangle's 
Variegated  Geranium—  the  best  of  all  the  “  variegates” — 
mixed  with  Beauty  Supreme  Verbena,  as  was  done  at 
Claremont  last  year,  and  is  the  next  best  bed  I  know 
after  the  shot-silk  one.  Three  kinds,  or,  perhaps,  two 
kinds  would  be  better,  of  Diadematum,  for  another  bed  ; 
throe  kinds  of  purplish  Verbenas,  of  which  Ileloise 
would  be  one,  might  make  another  bed,  and  so  on  all 
round.  I  have,  myself,  attempted  this  kind  of  planting, 
but  it  requires  some  practice  to  learn  the  right  kinds  of 
growth  and  habit  in  the  plants  on  different  soils,  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  how  the  colours  in  the  mixtures 
agree  together.  In  fact,  this  is,  or  might  be  made,  an 
improved  mode  of  mixed  beds  or  borders  on  the  old 
herbaceous  plant  system,  and  is  a  very  useful  style  in 
large  places,  both  for  making  a  variety  in  a  scene,  and 
for  getting  rid  of  odds  and  ends  of  plants  which  we 
often  find  it  difficult  to  dispose  of,  and  yet  caunot  use  to 
any  good  advantage  in  regularly  coloured  beds  or 
arrangements. 

In  making  green  permanent  beds  or  stripes,  a  new 
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fashion,  which  goes  to  relieve  the  blaze  of  a  large 
flower-garden  fully  as  much  as  the  neutral  tints, 
Daphne  cneorum  is  one  of  the  lowest  and  very  best,  during 
the  short  time  it  is  in  flower  we  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  it,  and  the  flowers  will  soon  be  over.  A  light 
sandy  soil  suits  this  best,  and,  indeed,  all  the  Daphnes. 
Ledum  buxifolium  or  thymifolia,  is  another  very  low 
evergreen  plant,  with  an  upright  style  of  growth,  well 
suited  for  green  beds;  this  requires,  and  must  have 
peat  to  grow  in,  and  it  is  the  only  evergreen-bed  in 
which  I  think  a  border  or  edging  of  another  kind  could 
be  properly  introduced,  and  that  might  he  of  Poly  gala 
buxifolia,  a  very  common  old  plant.  Most  of  the  hardy 
Heaths  would  answer  in  different-sized  beds,  hut  in  this 
style  no  more  than  one  kind  is  admissible  in  one  bed. 
The  little  spring-flowering  Heath,  called  herbacea,  would 
match  a  bed  of  the  trailing  Daphne ,  while  the  bushy, 
upright  Heath,  called  stricta,  would  come  in  to  pair  with 
such  plants  as  some  of  the  Pernettias.  All  these,  and 
many  others,  I  have  seen  in  practice,  and  I  can  vouch 
for  their  good  effect;  and  from  plans  that  are  sent  to  me 
the  style  seems  to  be  gaining  favour  generally.  The 
plan  which  is  engraved  for  this  month  shows  a  very 
good  way  of  using  permanent  evergreen-beds. 

In  the  new  American-garden  at  Ivew,  on  the  south 
front  of  the  large  conservatory,  most  of  the  beds  are 
planted  with  one  kind  of  plant,  and  the  effect  is  a  won¬ 
derful  improvement  on  the  old  style  of  mixing  all  sorts 
together,  like  the  old  herbaceous  borders.  There  you 
see  a  large  bed  filled  with  hybrid  Rhododendrons,  all  of 
one  strain  ;  another  large  bed  with  nothing  hut  Rho¬ 
dodendron  hirsutum  ;  another  of  Andromeda  foribunda ; 
one  Pernettia  mucronata,  or  Oaultheria  shallon,  or  Gaul- 
tlieria  procumbens,  Kalmia  glauca,  Andromeda  pohjfolia, 
Andromeda  axillaris,  and  Andromeda  acuminata,  these 
last  two  they  call  Leucothce,  in  deference,  as  I  suppose, 
to  Decandolle  and  his  Prodomens,  which  seems  a  first 
authority  at  Ivew  ;  hut  a  good  plant  cannot  be  spoiled 
by  a  false  name,  whatever  the  authority  may  be;  and 
certainly  the  masses,  great  and  small,  of  these  beautiful 
evergreens,  planted  in  these  beautiful  grouuds,  must 
give  a  good  turn  to  public  taste,  in  the  way  of  arrange- 
ing  beds,  even  in  the  smallest  gardens. 

The  catalogues  of  the  Bagshot,  and  other  growers  of 
American  plants,  furnish  a  host  of  names  of  plants 
suitable  for  mixing  in  a  good  flower-garden,  in  lieu  of 
neutral  beds,  or  in  addition  to  them,  and  the  rose- 
growers  have  now  thousands  upon  thousands  of  little 
plants  in  small  pots,  ready  to  be  planted-out  about  the 
second  week  in  May,  of  a  great  number  of  good  bedding 
Roses,  and  Roses  that  do  better  in  beds  for  the  first  two 
years  than  in  any  other  way.  Paul  Joseph  was  one 
of  the  best  bedding  Roses  I  saw  at  Kew  last  year; 
and  it  was  there  only  that  I  saw  the  old  White  China, 
which  I  have  so  often  recommended  for  beds :  it  has  no 
other  name.  Bourbon  Queen,  budded  on  the  Manetti 
stock  quite  close  to  the  ground,  was  another  rose-bed 
of  great  beauty  which  I  saw  last  autumn  ;  hut  most  of 
the  dwarf  and  medium-sized  Bourbons  budded  so  low, 
and  planted  young,  make  the  best  of  beds  on  soils  that 
will  not  grow  Roses  in  general ;  and  all  they  want  is  a 
good  dressing  of  rotten  dung,  and  to  be  planted  thicker 
than  is  usual  for  rosaries.  We  shall  be  at  a  sad  loss 
for  autumn-sown  annuals  to  fill  up  and  flower  between 
the  bedding-plants  next  May  about  London;  we  had 
hardly  any  snow  to  shelter  them  ;  and  I  never  recollect 
such  destruction  among  them  before  so  late  in  the 
spring.  Blue  annuals  are  always  the  scarcest.  The  blue 
Nemophila  sown  now,  or  any  time  in  April,  will  not  be 
in  flower  the  beginning  of  July  ;  and  if  the  season  is  dry, 
as  we  all  expect  it  will  be  after  so  much  wet  and  hard 
weather,  it  will  be  over  by  the  second  week  in  August; 
but  the  Lobelia  racemosa,  the  next  best,  if  not  the  best 
blue  flower  wo  have,  will  go  on  to  the  middle  or  end  of 


September  from  sowing  about  the  end  of  April,  and  it 
will  transplant  well,  which  is  a  great  comfort  at  times, 
when  we  want  the  same  colour  in  a  bed  that  goes  off  1 
early.  Most  of  the  hardy  annuals  that  are  sown  from 
the  middle  to  the  end  of  April,  begin  to  flower  soon 
after  Midsummer,  or  early  in  July,  even  if  we  have  a 
cold  May.  The  end  of  May  is  time  enough  to  plant  out 
Saponaria  calabrica  where  it  is  to  flower ;  but  it  should 
he  in  a  forward  state  now,  and  he  soon  fit  to  plant  out 
singly,  in  front  of  a  wall  or  house,  to  be  nursed  all 
through  May  ;  it  is  the  prettiest  of  all  the  little  annuals 
that  flower  to  the  very  end  of  the  season,  and  is  always 
scarce,  from  not  ripening  seeds  very  freely  when  the  ! 
autumn  is  wet  like  the  last.  The  Eucaridium  grandi-  j 
Jlorum  ought  to  find  a  small  bed  in  every  garden,  and  1 
be  sown  rather  thick  where  it  is  to  flower,  and  no  ! 
ground  can  he  too  rich  for  it.  The  white  and  purple 
Clarkias,  mixed,  is  another  bed  which  no  one  should  j 
miss;  it  will  be  in  its  prime  by  the  20th  of  July,  if  sown  i 
within  the  next  ten  days,  and  will  last  to  the  end  of 
August.  A  large  sowing  of  China  Asters,  about  the 
20th  of  April,  and  again  about  the  10th  of  May,  will  { 
provide  good  mixtures  for  second  planting  after-annuals, 
and  no  one  can  safely  use  the  summer  annuals  without 
a  good  stock  of  Asters  to  follow  them. 

The  old  Rose-scented  Geranium,  mixed  with  Scarlet 
Verbena,  is  a  bed  that  should  not  be  forgotten;  almost 
everyone  approves  of  it.  The  old  Touchstone  Geranium 
bed,  I  mentioned  last  autumn  as  being  so  rich  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Lys,  near  Oxford,  should  also  be  kept  in 
mind;  it  is  fully  as  good  as  Lady  Mary  FoX,  or  any  of 
the  Diadematums ;  and  now  I  should  think  my  own 
seedling  Diadematum,  which  is  called  Regium,  could  be 
had  in  sufficient  quantity  for  beds.  It  grows  far  better 
with  me  here  than  on  the  Suffolk  chalk.  D.  Beaton. 


STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 

“I  have  managed  my  Strawberry  plants  exactly  as 
you  have  recommended;  and  yet,  neither  in  my  warm 
greenhouse,  nor  in  my  small  heated  pit,  have  I  suc¬ 
ceeded.  What  is  the  reason? — is  it  owing  to  the  season? 
Few,  it  would  appear,  have  shown  themselves  at  Covent 
Garden;  and  there  were  none  at  the  Rooms,  in  Regent- 
street,  in  March.  Has  the  season  been  so  peculiarly 
unpropitious?” 

Such  is  the  substance  of  a  hatch  of  queries  that  have 
reached  me,  chiefly  from  ardent  young  amateurs.  In 
reply,  I  would  say,  that  neither  the  Rooms,  nor  Covent 
Garden,  are  an  accurate  test  of  general  success,  inas¬ 
much,  as  market  suppliers  do  not,  in  general,  prepare 
for  market  until  they  can  depend  upon  a  briskisli  sale  ; 
and  gardeners  in  the  country,  with  a  table  and  dessert 
every  day  to  provide  for,  unless  where  the  means  are 
extensive,  cannot  easily  spare  an  extra  good  dish  for 
exhibition  purposes  early  in  March.  Last  autumn,  cer¬ 
tainly,  was  not  over-favourable  for  ripening  the  buds  of 
Strawberries ;  and  yet  attention  could  do  much ;  for 
this  blaming  a  season,  though  a  very  convenient  excuse, 
too  often  acts  as  a  barrier  to  progress,  making  us  rest 
satisfied  when  we  should  try  and  do  better.  Many  j 
gardeners  have  been  very  successful  this  season.  I  have,  ; 
myself,  gathered  rather  sparingly  for  the  first  week  in 
March,  and  fine  fruit  very  plentifully  afterwards. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  enable  some  of  our  readers 
to  perceive  in  what  they  have  been  deficient,  will  be  to  j 
glance  at  some  of  the  minutiae  necessary  to  success; 
leaving  them  to  study  the  papers  of  Mr.  Errington  and  } 
others  for  fuller  details. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  Plants. — Round  London,  run¬ 
ners  of  the  previous  summer  are  generally  used.  These 
are  either  encouraged  to  root  on  the  beds,  and  are  then 
potted,  or  they  arc  at  once  fixed  on  a  little  mound  of 
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firm  soil  in  the  centre  of  a  pot,  the  string  of  the  runner 
being  cut  after  the  plant  has  rooted  freely  in  the  pot;  or, 
the  runners  are  first  laid  in  small  60’s,  and,  when  rooted, 
are  cut  off'  and  potted  singly  into  48’s  or  32’s.  I  like 
a  number  of  48’s  for  early-forcing,  just  because  I  thus 
secure  the  earlier  ripening  of  the  buds  in  autumn.  In 
potting,  the  chief  thing  is  to  keep  the  plant  well-up  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot,  and  to  place  the  soil  round  it  as 
firm  as  possible.  If  the  nice,  sweet,  mellow  soil  is  of 
medium  quality  as  to  dryness,  you  cannot  squeeze  it  too 
firm.  After  potting,  I  set  the  plants  in  a  shady  place 
for  a  few  days,  and  then,  on  a  hard  bottom,  where  they 
can  receive  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  sunlight. 
Eight-tenths  of  the  amateur’s  plants  I  saw  last  season 
were  injured  by  the  shade  of  walls  or  hedges.  One, 
who  was  very  proud  of  his  cabbage-like  Strawberry 
foliage,  last  autumn,  seemed  shocked  when  it  was  hinted 
that  his  ladies  would  not  eat  leaves;  and  he  says  now, 
that  almost  every  flower  has  proved  barren.  When  thus 
set  fully  in  the  sun  the  plants  must  never  suffer  for 
want  of  water;  and  manure-water  is  generally  given 
Towards  the  end  of  October  they  must  be  defended 
!  from  continued  rains  by  laying  the  pots  down.  During 
winter  they  should  be  plunged,  and  the  tops,  as  much  as 
possible,  defended  from  frost  and  wet.  Covering  them 
with  glass-sashes  is  the  best  mode  of  protecting  them. 
Some  time  ago,  I  saw  a  nice  lot  of  plants  standing  on 
the  open  ground,  pots  and  plants  alike  unsheltered. 
After  the  vicissitudes  of  such  a  spring,  I  can  safely 
prophecy,  that  the  owner  will  not  make  a  fortune  had 
I  he  a  guinea  per  ounce  for  all  that  he  will  gather  in 
April. 

In  cold  places,  much  north  of  London,  plants  rising 
two  years  old  are  generally  used.  Runners  are  pricked 
out  one  summer  and  potted  the  next ;  or  the  plants 
fruiting  this  March  and  April  are  placed  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall  or  hedge  when  taken  from  the  house,  get 
rough  treatment  there,  in  the  way  of  resting  them — in 
fact,  no  treatment  or  attention  at  all;  and  then,  in  the 
end  of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  frequently  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  it,  they  have  all  the  soil  shaken 
from  them,  are  fresh  potted,  shaded  a  little  at  first,  and 
then  fully  exposed  as  mentioned  above.  These  generally 
produce  very  plentifully,  but,  unless  thinned  very  freely, 
the  individual  fruit  is  not  generally  so  fine  as  from  1 
young  plants.  I  manage  Keans  Seedling  the  best  for  ; 
early  use,  very  well  from  runners  of  the  previous  year;  j 
but  I  find  that  I  must  adopt  the  two  year  old  system  j 
with  British  Queens ,  as  I.  cannot  get  runners  early  ; 
enough.  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  a  middle-sized 
fruit  will  find  Cuthill's  Black  Prince  an  easy  grown 
and  very  fertile  variety. 

2.  Treatment  in  the  House. — I  say  nothing  now  of 
forwarding  in  frames,  farther  than  that  the  heat  should 
never  bo  so  much  as  to  give  a  check  to  the  plants  when 
moved  into  the  house;  45°  is  a  good  medium  to  begin 
with;  from  that,  to  60°  of  night  temperature,  will  be 
high  enough  during  the  whole  stages  of  their  growth 
and  ripening.  For  our  early  fruit,  the  average  night 
temperature  has  been  55°,  with  a  rise  of  from  10° 
to  15°  from  sunshine.  A  very  high  temperature,  after 
the  fruit  is  swelling,  will  hasten  the  ripening,  but  at 
the  expense  of  flavour.  We  like  50°  when  the  plants 
are  in  bloom,  with  a  good  rise  from  sunshine.  Our 
early  fruiting  plants,  in  severe  nights,  often  were  at 
45°,  and  even  lower. 

Position. —  The  plants  must  stand  near  the  glass. 
The  nearness  will  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  flatness  or 
steepness  of  the  roof,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  Under 
a  fiat  roof,  with  an  angle  of  about  75°,  I  gathered  fruit 
from  a  shelf  early  in  March,  but  the  bloom  almost 
touched  the  glass,  and  the  shelf  was  as  near  the  apex  as 
would  permit  of  light  playing  all  round  the  plants.  In 
a  house  with  an  angle  of  45°,  or  still  more  acute,  if  the 


shelf  was  placed  favourably  for  light  all  round,  the 
plants  would  set  well  at  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  from 
the  glass.  The  best  place  I  have  for  setting  Strawberries 
is  a  shelf  in  a  peacli-house,  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  when 
once  the  peach  house  is  started,  most  of  the  Strawberries 
are  set  there,  and  then  removed  elsewhere  to  swell.  The 
house  is  10^-  feet  inside  measure.  There  is  a  shelf  sus¬ 
pended  by  iron  brackets  to  the  roof  near  the  top. 
Another  shelf  is  on  the  top  of  the  fruit  trellis,  where 
lately  there  was  a  row  of  ripening  fruit  in  boxes,  which 
had  been  moved  down  from  the  shelf  near  the  top,  after 
being  set,  and  which  was  filled  by  those  started  a  little 
in  a  frame.  A  third  shelf  is  close  to  the  fruit-wall,  where 
the  fruit  will  set  after  the  end  of  March,  because  the  sun 
then  has  gained  more  power.  In  February,  and  first  part 
of  March,  every  plant  on  the  front  shelf,  as  it  shows  bloom, 
is,  if  possible,  moved  to  the  shelf  near  the  top  of  the 
roof.  The  setting  of  the  fruit  freely  on  the  front  shelf, 
after  the  sun  gains  power,  explains  why  Strawberry 
plants  will  do  very  well  in  pits  and  frames  at  an  angle 
as  flat  as  80°,  after  this  season.  Were  I  required  to 
have  Strawberries  at  the  new  year,  I  would  bargain  for 
a  steep  roof  at  an  angle  nearer  30°  than  40°. 

An  amateur,  to  whom  I  had  stated  that  his  Straw¬ 
berries  would  do  no  good  on  his  greenhouse  vinery 
stage  more  than  three  feet  from  the  glass,  told  me, 
some  three  weeks  ago,  that  they  were  as  near  the  glass 
as  the  trellis-shelf  in  my  house,  a  row  on  which  was 
then  ripening  finely,  but  he  forgot  that  every  one  of 
these  had  been  moved  down  from  the  shelf  near  the  top. 

I  may  say,  in  conclusion  here,  that  this  house  fur¬ 
nishes  no  bad  example  of  the  cramming-and-yet-attend- 
ing-to-every-thing  system.  With  the  Vine,  Peaches  on 
the  fruit-trellis,  and  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  back  wall, 
and  these  three  shelves,  the  house  seems  full  enough 
without  the  successions  of  under  crops,  which,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  are  pretty  constantly  present,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months  in  the  summer.  I  shall 
shortly  get  rid  of  the  plants  from  the  trellis-shell,  to  let 
in  more  light  to  the  back  wall ;  and,  at  farthest,  before 
the  middle  of  May,  I  like  to  remove  the  shelf  near  tho 
roof-top  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Amateurs  must  not  be  discouraged  by  a  little  labour. 
Something  like  a  similar  course  is  what  the  generality 
of  our  best  gardeners  must  adopt. 

Watering. — This  is  a  matter  of  first  importance. 
Plants  exposed  in  winter,  as  detailed  above,  often  have 
the  fruit-bud  destroyed.  When  looking  at  the  plant 
nothing  seems  the  matter.  Just  so  from  the  want  or 
the  excess  of  water  after  the  plants  are  moved  into  the 
house.  In  the  first  case,  the  latent  fruit-bud  will  become 
mummy-dried ;  in  the  second,  it  will  be  as  liable  to  go 
off  by  apoplexy  as  a  certain  alderman  gorged  with 
turtle.  The  medium  path  is  the  safest  The  soil  should 
be  neither  wet  nor  dry,  until  the  flower-stem  appears.  A 
little  nicety  is,  therefore,  required  in  using  the  water- 
pail.  If  the  plant  is  well  raised  above  the  centre  of  the 
pot  there  is  less  danger ;  but  in  forcing  early,  the  water 
should  always  be  poured  on  the  soil  without  touching 
the  centre  of  tire  plant.  After  the  fruit  is  set  and  swell¬ 
ing  fast  less  care  is  necessary.  Before  that  time,  if 
saucers  are  used,  go  round  twenty  minutes  alter  watering 
and  empty  out  every  drop  contained  in  the  saucer.  At 
any  time,  but  especially  before  the  fruit  is  swelling,  tho 
Strawberry  will  show  its  resentment  at  being  treated 
as  a  marsh  plant.  On  this  account,  unless  on  shelves 
hanging  over  a  pathway,  I  have  discarded  flats  or 
pans,  and  substituted,  as  better  every  way,  long  pieces 
of  turf,  laid  on  the  shelf,  with  the  grass  side  down¬ 
wards,  with  a  groove  cut  on  the  upper  side  for  the  pots 
to  stand  on.  The  turf  ranges  from  one  to  one-and-a- 
half-inch  thick.  With  the  pot  well  drained,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  make  a  morass  of  it  by  this  means.  The 
turf  serves  alike  for  nourishment,  and  as  a  retaining 
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and  parting-with-moisture  medium.  On  a  shelf  very 
near  the  glass,  under  a  flat  roof,  1  improved,  I  think, 
even  upon  this,  by  stuffing  between  the  48-sized  pots 
on  the  south  side  with  moss.  This  minimised  water¬ 
ings,  as  the  pots  were  not  unequally  heated  on  one 
side  by  the  sun’s  rays,  and  the  fruit  hanging  over 
this  moss,  and  among  the  sprigs  of  grass  that  came 
from  the  turf,  presented  a  rather  pleasing  union  of  the 
natural  and  artificial.  I  would  advise  new  beginners 
to  try  this  plan  in  preference  to  saucers.  A  sauccrful 
of  water,  in  a  dull  day,  has  ruined  many  a  promising 
Strawberry  plant.  After  the  flower-trusses  show  them¬ 
selves,  I  use  manure-water  rather  liberally.  To  sum  up, 
then,  keep  the  plants  rather  dry  until  they  show  their 
flower-trusses ;  after  that  they  must  never  suffer  from 
dryness,  but  no  water  should  stand  about  the  roots  ! 
until  they  are  swelling  freely;  and  if  fine  flavour  is 
wanted,  no  water  should  ever  stagnate  about  them.  For 
securing  all  this,  the  turf  is  not  more  simple  and  eco¬ 
nomical  than  it  is  useful  and  effectual. 

Time  of  placing  the  Plants  in  the  House. — I  say 
nothing  of  early  forcing.  In  a  common  cool  green¬ 
house  it  would  be  little  use  housing  the  plants  before 
the  middle  of  March.  In  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  green¬ 
house  vinery,  they  may  be  introduced  by  the  beginning 
of  March,  or  even  in  February.  Many  young  gar¬ 
deners,  professional  and  otherwise,  err  greatly  in  the 
matter  of  heat ,  especially  that  which  is  artificially  sup-  ] 
plied.  After  the  short  day  is  passed,  and  these  minutiae 
are  attended  to,  Strawberries  will  do  well,  where  the 
average  night  temperature  ranges  from  45°  to  52°,  with 
from  5°  to  10°  rise  at  midday,  even  when  dull,  and 
from  10°  to  20°  rise  in  sunshine,  with  a  safe  portion  of 
air.  Those  who  even  notv  still  contemplate  introducing 
a  few  scores  of  plants,  will  find  all  the  risks  diminished, 
but  even  now  all  these  minutiae  are  worth  attention  for 
present  practice  and  future  guidance.  Intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  those  who  in  their  one  house  wish  to 
combine  the  useful  with  the  beautiful — such  as  in  a 
greenhouse  vinery  —  thoso  hints  are  confidently  sub¬ 
mitted,  as  being  tested  by  extended  experience. 

STRAWBERRIES  IN  THE  OrEN  AIR. 

Many  complaints  reach  us,  chiefly  as  respects  Queens. 
I  can  only  sympathise.  Though  the  plants  here  were 
partially  protected  with  branches,  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  healthy  plant  has  remained  after  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  season ;  almost  every  one  is  quite  dead.  For  flavour, 
beauty,  and  size,  the  Queen  is  still  our  favourite;  but 
we  fear  its  tenderness  will  militate  against  its  out-door 
culture  in  many  places,  unless  regular  protection  be 
given  to  it. 

1  may  remark,  that  to  obtain  a  fine  crop  of  this  kind 
in-doors,  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March  will  be  time 
enough  to  house  it ;  so  that  our  greenhouse  vinery 
friends  may  try  it,  as  well  as  those  with  the  greatest 
means.  Mr.  Judd,  of  Althorpo  Gardens,  who  took  the 
prize  at  Chiswick,  last  May,  and  previously  at  Nor¬ 
thampton,  exhibited  the  best  early  basket  1  have  yet 
seen.  Some  parts  of  his  practice  were  glanced  at  some 
time  ago,  in  a  cursory  manner ;  but  a  detail  of  the 
minutiae  of  his  Queen  forcing  would  be  acceptable  to 
many  readers,  as  well  as  gratifying  to  an  old  fellow- 
member  of  the  West  London  Gardeners’  Association  for 
Mutual  Improvement.  It.  Fish. 


PRESERVATIVE  WALLS. 

{Continued  from  page  504.) 

LIST  OF  SUITABLE  l’LANTS. 

Swainsonia  galeoifolia  and  its  variety,  with  white 
flowers.  These  are  two  slender-growing  shrubs,  with 
purple  and  white  flowers,  continuing  a  long  time  in 


flower.  Both  are  well  suited  to  plant  against  a  wall, 
protected  with  glass.  The  foliage  is  elegant,  and  the 
flowers  beautiful. 

Swainsonia  Greyana  (Captain  Grey’s  Swainsonia). — 

A  distinct  species,  with  clear  pink  flowers. 

Swainsonia  lessertia’,  folia  (Lcssertia-leaved  Swain 
sonia). — A  beautiful  species,  with  deep  purple  flowers, 
lately  introduced  by  Messrs.  Osborne,  of  Fulham. 

All  the  Swainsonias  are  from  New  Holland,  and  are 
suitable  for  the  Preservatory.  I  have  seen  them  made 
use  of  for  bedding  purposes  with  good  effect. 

Tasmannia  aromatica  (The  Sweet  Tasmannia). — A 
beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  with  the  stalk  of  the  leaf  of 
a  beautiful  purple.  The  flowers  are  white,  and  the 
fruit  is  used  as  a  stimulating  condiment  in  Australia. 
Planted  against  a  sheltered  wall,  this  shrub  will  be  very 
ornamental,  both  for  foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit.  It  is  i 
nearly  hardy. 

Thea  (The  Tea  Tree).  —  The  Tea  tree  flowers  in 
winter,  and  on  that  account  should  be  planted  against 
a  glass-covered  wall.  Though  the  flowers  are  white,  I 
and  not  so  showy  as  the  Camellia,  yet  they  are  very  I 
pretty  and  valuable  at  that  season  of  the  year.  A  plant 
or  two  of  each  species,  and  their  varieties,  are  desirable 
to  plant  against  a  wall,  both  for  their  fine  foliage  and 
pleasing  flowers,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  to 
show  to  the  visitors  the  plants  from  whence  the  leaves 
are  taken  to  make  that  pleasant  refreshing  beverage 
emphatically  called  Tea.  The  species  lately  introduced, 

1  and  named  T.  Assamenis  (Assam)  is  a  much  more  robust 
tree,  with  remarkable  large  fine  foliage.  I  have  seen 
several  large  plants  of  it,  but  I  never  saw  a  bloom. 
From  the  size  of  the  leaves  I  should  think  the  flowers 
will  be  large  also.  The  common  Tea  tree  lives  in  the 
south  in  the  open  air,  sheltered  with  a  mat  only  in 
severe  weather.  In  Mr.  Page’s  nursery,  at  South¬ 
ampton,  there  was  once  a  hedge  of  it  which  had  never 
been  protected.  I  saw  the  remains  of  it  three  years 
ago  ;  it  is  now,  I  believe,  rooted  up  entirely. 

With  this  interesting  tree  I  conclude  my  selected  list 
of  suitable  plants  for  a  Preservative  Wall.  The  number 
of  these  plants  may  appear  considerable,  and,  perhaps, 
the  whole  collection  will  never  bo  seen  in  one  place; 
but  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  choose  out  of  the  whole 
a  very  select  number  for  any  situation.  I  think  the 
intelligent  reader  will  have  perceived  that  I  have  dwelt 
upon  more  largely  such  as  are  the  most  suitable  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  may  make  his  selection  accordingly. 
If  the  Preservatory  is  one  of  the  highest  order — that  is, 
with  the  wall  heated  with  hot-water,  and  covered  with 
glass — the  most  of  the  flowering  shrubs  from  New 
Holland  would  thrive  and  flower  in  it  much  finer  than 
in  pots.  As  Mr.  Fish  justly  observes,  the  glass  might 
project  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  wall  to  allow  one 
or  more  rows  of  low-growing  shrubs  to  be  planted  out 
in  the  border  in  front  of  the  walk  to  be  looked  down 
upon;  thus  the  spectator  would  have  the  wall,  on  the 
one  hand,  covered  with  fine  evergreen  flowering  shrubs; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  a  row  of  dwarf 
beautiful  shrubs  to  look  down  upon.  To  effect  this 
properly,  the  front  row  of  shrubs  should  either  be  such 
as  grow  naturally  dwarf,  or  should  be  heavily  pruned  to 
keep  them  so  low  as  not  to  shade  the  shrubs  against  the 
wall.  The  soil  for  these  low  shrubs  should  be  rather 
poor  than  otherwise,  in  order  to  keep  under  the  growth. 
Keeping  them  in  their  pots  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
effect  this ;  and  if  there  was  a  reserve  garden  they 
might  be  removed  (if  in  pots)  when  out  of  bloom,  and 
others  that  have  to  flower  might  be  plunged  in  their 
place.  This  front  border  might  also  be  made  uso  of  to 
force  earlier  into  bloom  such  plants  as  the  Ghent 
Azaleas,  Perpetual  Poses,  Andromedas,  and  a  host  of 
sucli-like  plants.  By  such  a  judicious  method  the  place 
might  be  kept  gay  with  flowers  throughout  the  whole  of 
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winter  and  spring — a  time  of  the  year  when  such  a 
building  and  such  flowers  are  the  most  acceptable  in 
our  variable  climate.  Many  bulbs,  such  as  Mr.  Beaton 
lias  described  lately,  would  thrive  well  in  this  border, 
and  would  render  the  house  as  gay  as  a  flower-garden 
in  August.  Whether  this  front  border  is  adopted,  or 
carried  out,  or  not,  the  narrow  border  between  the  walk 
and  the  wall  might  have  a  number  of  these  bulbs 
planted  in  it.  They  would  grow  and  flower  finely,  thus 
rendering  the  place  gay  and  brilliant  with  flowers  when 
the  shrubs  against  the  wall  are  only  ornamental  as 
evergreens.  The  Vallota purpurea,  for  one,  would  make 
a  splendid  show,  as  would  also  the  greenhouse  species 
of  Nerine. 

There  is  in  some  of  the  London  nurseries  a  new 
Preservatory  plant,  named  Rhodoleia  Campionii,  a  splen¬ 
did  foliaged  and  beautifully  flowered  shrub,  that  I  judge 
will  be,  when  the  price  is  moderated,  a  proper  and  suit¬ 
able  plant  for  the  Preservatory.  The  flowers  are  rosy- 
pink,  as  large  as  a  half-a-crown  It  is,  as  yet,  very  dear. 

T.  Appleby. 


THE  PELARGONIUM. 

{Continued  from  page  503.) 

A  SELECT  BESCRirTIVE  LIST  OF  CHOICE  VARIETIES 

FOR  1853. 

Attraction  (Turner),  bottom  petals  mottled  crimson  ; 
upper  petals  dark,  edged  with  carmine. 

Afghan  (Gaines),  rosy  lilac ;  dark  spot  on  the  top 
petal. 

Ambassador  (Beck),  lower  petals  shining  lilac;  upper 
petals  dark  blotch,  edged  with  scarlet;  a  large  trusser. 

Aretkusa  (Beck),  lower  petals  delicate  salmon  rose ; 
upper  petals  with  a  crimson  blotch,  edged  with  rose. 

Ariadne  (Foster),  lower  petals  rosy  purple ;  top  petals 
dark,  clearly  edged  with  rose;  large  truss  and  fine 
substance ;  an  early  bloomer. 

Astrea  (Hoyle),  white  centre,  deep  pink,  lower  petals 
mottled  with  orange;  upper  petals  rich  maroon,  edged 
with  orange,  very  distinctly. 

Basilisk,  a  very  rich  coloured  variety,  blooms  early  ; 
fine. 

Butterfly,  very  profuse  bloomer,  and  constant;  mottled 
rose  and  lilac  lower  petals;  orange  red  upper  petals,  with 
a  margin  of  lilac,  very  striking  and  novel,  but  the  petals 
are  rather  narrow. 

Beatrice  (Hoyle),  bottom  petals  mottled  rose ;  top 
petals  nearly  black,  with  a  margin  of  dark  carmine. 

Celia  (Hoyle),  novel  bright  orange;  large,  and  very 
attractive. 

Cordelia  (Hoyle),  good  form,  and  new  in  style;  lower 
petals  pale  pink  ;  upper  petals  rich  maroon,  edged  with 
deep  rose  ;  a  late  bloomer. 

Chloe  (Hoyle),  rose,  white  centre;  medium  sized  ;  dark 
blotch  on  the  upper  petals ;  form  good. 

Conspicuum  (Foster),  lower  petals  light  salmon  pink, 
with  small  dark  blotches  on  each  ;  black  velvety  upper 
petals  ;  light  centre  ;  a  fine,  showy,  well-shaped  variety. 

Constance  (Foster),  under  petals  pale  pink  ;  dark 
upper  petals,  with  pink  margins ;  white  centre ;  a  good 
variety. 

Chieftain  (Hoyle),  rosy  crimson,  with  dark  shaded 
blotch ;  line. 

Commissioner  (Beck),  upper  petals  dark  chocolate, 
margined  with  rose;  lower  petals  purple,  with  dark 
veins;  good  habit,  and  excellent  form. 

Cuyp,  very  dark  flower,  with  white  centre  ;  good. 

Cristine  (Hoyle),  rose  petals,  with  dark  blotch,  shaded 
with  orange  ;  a  fine  variety. 

Delicatissimum  (Beck),  rosy  lilac,  white  centre,  and 
fine  form. 


Elise  (Hoyle),  orange  pink,  shaded  with  lilac;  light 
centre ;  fine. 

Enchantress  (Foster),  lower  petals  rosy  crimson;  dark 
crimson  blotch  on  the  upper  petals,  with  a  carmine 
margin  ;  very  fine  form. 

Eurydice  (Foster),  crimson  lower  petals;  top  petals 
dark  maroon,  with  a  narrow  margin  of  crimson ;  a  free 
bloomer. 

Eleanor  (Foster),  compact  neat  flower;  deep  rose 
lower  petals ;  maroon  upper  petals,  with  a  narrow 
margin  of  rose;  white  centre;  very  fine. 

Exhibitor  (Beck),  upper  petals  dark  crimson  maroon, 
margined  with  deep  rose  ;  lower  petals  clear  rose ;  white 
centre  ;  stout  habit,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

Field  Marshal  (Symons),  rose  lower  petals;  upper 
petals  dark  blotched,  with  a  clear  scarlet  margin  ;  fine. 

Eire  Ball  (Henderson),  crimson  scarlet;  excellent. 

Flavia  (Hoyle),  bright  orange  scarlet ;  fine. 

Flying  Dutchman  (Turner),  crimson  bottom  petals; 
upper  petals  dark  maroon  ;  very  large  trusses. 

Galatea  (Hoyle),  large  white  centre ;  lower  petals 
shaded  lilac ;  upper  petals  dark  blotch,  shaded  on  the 
margin  with  rosy  lilac  ;  early ;  free  and  constant. 

Ganymede  { Hoyle),  dark  upper  petals  ;  white  centre; 
lowrnr  petals  warm  lilac ;  a  fine  variety. 

Gipsy  Bride,  dark  red  salmon ;  extra  fine. 

Gem  (Beck),  crimson-scarlet;  fine. 

Herald  (Hoyle),  mottled,  light  pink  bottom  petals  ;  top 
petals  dark,  blotched,  with  narrow  margin  ;  white  centre. 

•4 Heroine  (Foster),  rose ;  lower  petals  black,  blotched 
on  upper  petals,  margined  with  rose  ;  white  centre. 

Illuminator  (Turner),  mottled  crimson;  lower  petals 
dark  crimson  ;  upper  petals  showy  and  attractive. 

Incomparable  (Beck),  fine  form  and  large  size;  deep 
orange  scarlet ;  very  fine. 

■■■Kulla  (Hoyle),  a  dark  flower,  with  every  petal 
blotched  ;  fine  and  distinct. 

*Lagoma  (Hoyle),  fine  form ;  free  bloomer,  and 
constant ;  lower  petals  rich  rose ;  upper  petals  nearly 
black,  with  a  margin  of  deep  rose. 

Lalla  Rookh  (Foster),  blush  and  dark  crimson  ;  white 
centre ;  fine. 

Leader  (Beck),  a  crimson  purple  flower,  with  dark 
blotch. 

* Leonora  (Hoyle),  fine  round  flower;  white  centre; 
upper  petals  rich  marooon,  with  orange  blotch,  and 
even  margin  of  pale  pink ;  lower  petals  vivid  pink. 

Lavinia  (Foster),  crimson  purple ;  lower  petals  rich 
maroon  ;  upper  petals  good  habit. 

Lablache  (Foster),  orange  rose,  dark  blotch,  large 
flowers,  with  a  white  centre. 

Lord  Mayor  (Black),  bright  crimson  lower  petals, 
with  a  black  blotch  on  the  upper  petals. 

Magnet  (Hoyle),  scarlet  crimson;  one  of  the  most 
showy  varieties  yet  raised ;  profuse  bloomer,  and  con¬ 
stant.  Every  grower  ought  to  have  this. 

May  Queen,  light  rose,  very  fine  and  constant. 

Magnificent  (Fouquet),  orange  rose;  a  large  flower  of 
fine  form. 

Major  Domo  (Beck),  a  largo  rose-coloured  flower,  and 
free  bloomer. 

* Medora ,  rich  pink  lower  petals  ;  orange  top  petals, 
margined  with  pink;  free  bloomer,  and  compact. 

Monteith  (Foster),  lower  petals  crimson  purple,  with 
a  dark  blotch  on  the  upper ;  very  fine. 

Mochanna  (Hoyle),  lower  petals  rich  rose;  upper 
petals  with  a  large  dark  blotch,  shaded  and  mottled ; 
large,  free,  and  bold. 

Naudee,  a  rich  dark  flower  of  fine  form. 

* National  (Foster),  a  rich  dark  flower;  crimson 
bottom  petals ;  black  blotch  on  the  upper,  margined 
with  fiery  crimson ;  fine  substance. 

Nonsuch  (Hoyle),  rose ;  lower  petals  marked  dis¬ 
tinctly  with  a  spot  and  feather;  curious  and  striking. 
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* Novelty  (Turner),  rosy  crimson ;  lower  petals  strongly 
marked  and  veined  with  crimson ;  upper  petals  maroon, 
with  crimson  margins  ;  showy,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

Nectar  Cup  (Hoyle),  orange  rose;  clear  white  eye; 
good  substance,  and  fine  habit. 

Ocellatum  (Hoyle),  a  great  improvement  on  Nonsuch ; 
very  fine  and  desirable. 

Ondine  (Foster),  a  fine  spotted  variety;  very  distinct. 

■■'Optimum  (Foster),  lower  petals  bright  crimson;  the 
upper  petals  have  a  large  glossy  black  spot,  with  a  well- 
defined  margin  of  crimson  scarlet;  free  bloomer,  large 
trusses,  and  excellent  form ;  one  of  the  best. 

■•’Oscar  (Foster),  rich  scarlet  crimson;  free  and  con¬ 
stant,  and  of  good  quality. 

Painter  Improved,  a  crimson  flower,  with  a  blotch  of 
rose  on  each  petal ;  very  striking. 

Plantagenet  (Turner),  lower  petals  crimson;  upper 
petals  dark  maroon,  margined  with  crimson. 

Purple  Standard  (Foster),  lower  petals  rich  purple ; 
upper  petals  black,  with  scarlet  margin ;  fine  substance, 
good  form,  and  smooth  at  the  edges. 

* Portia  (Hoyle),  large  and  showy ;  a  light  flower  ; 
lower  petals  white,  tinted  with  pale  rose ;  large  carmine 
blotch  on  the  upper,  margined  with  white. 

* Queen  of  May  (Foster),  bright  novel  orange  scarlet, 
dark  blotch  in  the  upper  petals,  with  scarlet  margin. 

* Pacliael  (Foster),  free  and  constant;  a  good  grower, 
with  maroon  upper  petals,  and  margined  with  rosy 
crimson.  A  good  exhibition  variety. 

*  Ringleader  (Turner),  scarlet  crimson  lower  petals; 
maroon  upper  petals,  with  scarlet  margin ;  very 
attractive. 

Rembrandt  (Bragg),  a  large  good  shaped  flower,  dark 
maroon  and  rose. 

Rubens  (Foster),  crimson,  with  dark  maroon  blotch 
on  the  upper  petals,  margined  with  rosy  crimson. 

Shylock  (Foster),  the  darkest  variety;  lower  petals 
dark  purple  ;  upper  petals  black,  with  a  maroon  margin 
of  scarlet ;  free  bloomer. 

Tyrian  Queen,  a  purple  flower,  and  very  distinct. 

Zaria,  a  pretty  novel  cup-shaped  flower;  clear  centre; 
warm  pink  ground  colour  ;  lower  petals  deeply  marked 
with  a  constant  spot  of  maroon  and  orange ;  small 
black  and  orange  blotch  on  the  upper  petals.  The  most 
striking  and  novel  variety  ever  raised. 

A  select  list  of  fancy  varieties  will  be  given  next 
week.  T.  Appleby. 


THE  KIDNEY  BEAN  AND  ITS  CULTURE. 

Although  of  tropical  origin,  there  are  few  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  vegetables  that  can  boast  a  higher  antiquity 
amongst  us  than  this  one — certainly,  some  whose  pedi¬ 
gree,  if  traced  backwards,  would  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  they  must  have  been  in  general  use  before  this  far¬ 
fetched  foreigner,  will  be  found,  on  enquiry,  to  have  been 
little  better  than  weeds  at  a  time  when  this  vegetable 
was  nearly  as  much  understood  as  it  is  now ;  and  though, 
doubtless,  the  varieties  we  have  in  cultivation  may,  in 
certain  points,  exceed  those  which  were  in  existence 
a  century  ago,  yet  we  much  question  if  the  constitutional 
|  character  of  the  plant  has  undergone  much  change  the 
two  centuries-ancl-a-half  that  it  is  said  to  have  been 
amongst  us,  but  its  cultivation  has,  doubtless,  been 
much  on  the  increase  during  that  time,  and  perhaps  it 
has  never  known  a  greater  advance  at  any  period  of  its 
history  than  it  has  during  the  last  twenty  years,  as 
during  that  time  it  has  found  its  way  more  extensively 
into  the  gardens  of  the  labouring  poor,  while  its  culture 
for  the  markets  of  large  cities  has  been  on  a  corres¬ 
ponding  scale  of  magnitude.  With  these  facts  before 
us,  it  requires  no  further  comment  to  extol  its  uses. 
That  mighty  judge,  which  in  the  main  is  generally  right, 
“  the  British  public,”  has  stamped  it  with  its  approbation 


as  an  article  of  necessity ;  and  its  general  appearance 
in  the  market  in  abundance  forms  a  sort  of  epoch,  which 
is  hailed  with  a  feeling  little  short  of  that  which  wel¬ 
comes  in  new  Potatoes,  or  the  first  Peas  of  the  season; 
while,  in  many  respects,  it  is  better  adapted  for  forcing 
than  either  of  these  useful  articles,  which  enables  it  to 
J  be  had  during  a  much  longer  period  than  the  one  of 
them ;  but  as  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  services  it 
renders  where  grown  in  a  natural  way,  we  must  first 
take  a  survey,  and  consider  its  features,  and  other  cha¬ 
racteristics,  as  a  plant  of  foreign  growth,  which,  though 
an  acquaintance  of  long-standing,  is  probably  as  tender 
j  as  on  its  first  introduction. 

Without  entering  into  the  botanical  question  as  to 
whether  the  dwarf  and  twining  kinds  be  really  distinct 
species  or  only  varieties,  rendered  somewhat  permanent 
by  a  long  course  of  culture,  we  proceed  to  say,  that 
in  many  points  the  two  kinds  resemble  each  other, 

|  showing,  perhaps,  a  common  origin;  while,  for  prac- 
!  tical  purposes,  they  are  divided  into  two  sections — one, 
i  a  twiner  or  creeper,  which  attaches  itself  in  a  spiral 
direction  to  whatever  object  it  be  near,  prefering,  how¬ 
ever,  the  smallest  twigs  instead  of  the  large  stems  of 
trees,  &c. ;  the  other  is  more  dwarf  in  its  growth  ;  yet 
many  varieties  amongst  them  send  up  an  occasional 
running  shoot,  evincing  a  disposition  to  ramble  to  a 
greater  altitude ;  some,  however,  have  little  inclination 
to  “  run,”  and  quietly  contenting  themselves  with  a 
position  of  about  two  feet  removed  from  terra  firma, 
furnish  an  astonishing  supply  of  pods  in  the  early 
autumn  months,  their  fruitfulness,  no  doubt,  being 
enhanced  by  the  effort  which  nature  makes  to  enable 
them  to  ripen  seed  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  species. 
Now,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  taking  advantage  of  this 
disposition,  we  direct  the  plant  to  minister  to  our  wants 
by  our  gathering  all  the  half-formed  fruits,  thus  com¬ 
pelling  the  plant  to  produce  more,  which,  in  turn,  suffer 
the  same  fate  as  the  first ;  and  so  on,  until  the  plant, 
unable  to  support  such  an  exhausting  system,  either 
dies  a  victim  to  its  endeavours  that  way,  or  is  cut  olf  by 
the  elements,  no  longer  being  congenial  to  its  welfare; 
consequently,  the  plant  either  languishes  and  dies,  or  it  is 
killed  off  outright  by  the  cold  weather  setting  in  ;  but 
usually  its  services,  before  either  of  these  diseases  over¬ 
take  it,  is  such  as  entitles  it  to  our  gratitude,  and  few 
plots  of  ground  in  the  garden  produce  a  greater  amount 
of  usable  food,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  than  does  that 
portion  which  is  planted  with  either  of  the  two  kinds  of 
Beans,  which,  in  common  phrase,  go  by  the  name  of 
Runners,  (or  Scarlet  Runners),  and  French  Beans  (or 
the  dwarf  sort) ;  the  former  of  them,  requiring  stakes  or 
{  some  similar  support  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  feet 
:  high,  is,  perhaps,  of  the  two,  the  most  prolific,  and,  to 
the  cottage  gardener,  a  little  more  hardy  than  the 
!  French  Bean. 

With  regard  to  the  culture :  both  of  these  beans  still 
have  a  strong  impress  of  their  tropical  origin;  coming, 
as  they  do,  from  the  hot  and  sultry  plains  of  India,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  their  not  bearing  our  cold  springs 
and  autumns;  neither  do  very  cold  or  bleak  winds 
suit  them  at  any  time,  for  a  high  northern  latitude  is 
fatal  to  them  ;  or,  if  they  do  grow,  it  cannot  be  that  they 
will  be  as  productive  as  under  more  favourable  circum¬ 
stances.  Therefore,  all  those  who  attempt  its  culture 
under  such  an  adverse  state  of  things  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  mitigate  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  try  and 
give  the  plants  the  best  position,  as  regards  warmth, 
shelter,  &c.,  which  the  place  affords.  With  these  ad¬ 
vantages,  French  Beans  may  be  grown  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  of  course,  in  late  situations,  their 
period  of  servitude  is  much  shortened  by  their  being 
later  in  coming  into  use,  and  also  ceasing  much  sooner 
in  consequence  of  the  earlier  autumn.  So  sensitive  is 
this  plant  of  cold,  that  we  have  been  creditably  informed 
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of  its  being  killed  by  frost  in  July ;  and,  certainly,  we 
have  seen  it  much  injured  by  a  sudden  fall  of  tbe  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  early  part  of  August,  in  tbe  south  of 
England;  but,  as  we  have  observed,  with  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  warm  border,  and  other  things  favourable, 
French  Beans,  and  also  Scarlet  Runners,  may  be  grown 
in  tolerable  abundance  in  most  places. 

True  to  their  tropical  character,  they  do  not  like  being 
planted  in  a  cold,  ungenial  soil;  it  is  better,  therefore, 
not  to  plant  them  too  early,  unless  means  of  shelter  be 
provided.  In  a  usual  way,  the  middle  of  April  produces  a 
crop  as  soon  as  if  sown  earlier.  To  our  young  friends  j 
we,  therefore,  advise  a  sowing  to  be  made  immediately 
on  some  sunny,  warm  border  ;  or  if  it  be  even  a 
single  line  immediately  under  a  wall,  so  much  the 
better.  The  dwarf  varieties  ( French  Beans)  may  be 
sown  in  rows  about  thirty  inches  apart,  and  the  seed,  if 
good,  about  three  inches  apart  in  the  drill,  which  need 
not  be  deep,  as  it  is  better  to  raise  the  earth  slightly 
over  them,  than  bury  them  deep  in  a  cold  soil.  After 
sowing,  when  the  sun  has  warmed  the  earth  very  con¬ 
siderably,  a  deeper  covering  may  be  necessary. 

Like  every  thing  else  in  gardening,  there  is  no  lack 
of  varieties;  yet  there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  higher  sound¬ 
ing  names  amongst  these  than  in  Peas.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  Goliahs,  Champions,  and  similar  bom¬ 
bastic  titles ;  but  the  simple  term  of  Dun  colourecl, 
Speckled,  Liver-coloured,  &c.,  are  certainly  more  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  plant’s  peculiarities  than  the  Rival,  Invinci¬ 
ble,  Incomparable,  Surprise,  &c.,  and  of  other  aspirants 
to  vegetable  distinction,  so  that  we  do  not  find  any  fault 
with  the  meagreness  of  names  in  that  way  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  wish  that  such  names  as  Canterbury  White, 
and  Black  Speckled  French  Beans,  were  more  common 
amongst  other  vegetables,  and  the  puffing  amount  of 
new  varieties  ushered  into  the  world  with  less  parade. 
I  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that 
much  harm  is  done  to  the  cause  of  “  Flora  ”  by  the 
fantastic  (if  not  valgar)  terms  that  are  made  use  of  to 
describe  varieties;  however,  as  this  is  a  subject  apart 
from  the  one  I  set  out  upon,  I  will  observe,  that  the 
varieties  named  are  all  tolerably  good,  and  any  one  of 
them  may  be  now  sown  as  described. 

A  row  or  twro  of  Scarlet  Runners  may  also  be  put  in  ; 
these,  however,  ought  to  be  six  feet  or  more  apart,  and  if 
they  be  planted  now,  then,  in  about  a  week,  put  in  a 
quantity  of  seeds  into  a  pan,  or  box,  which  place  in  heat, 
and  after  they  are  up  harden  them  off,  in  order  to  fill  up 
any  gaps  that  the  first  crop  of  these  are  subject  to ;  in 
fact,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  first  sowing 
perishes  altogether,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  second 
crop  about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  tbe  first  one,  and 
those  reared  under  glass  may  be  planted  out  at  tbe  same 
time,  when  all  danger  from  frost  is  over— say  the  first 
week  in  May.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  a  piece 
of  very  rich  ground  suits  them  best ;  but  for  the  first 
crop  it  had  better  be  dry  than  moist;  for  after-crops,  or 
such  as  have  to  struggle  against  a  Midsummer  sun,  in 
vegetating,  a  moister  soil  will  be  beneficial.  If  there  be 
a  danger  of  cold  nights  injuring  the  fruit  crop,  which  it 
is  sure  to  do  if  it  happens,  they  will  require  some  cover¬ 
ing  in  some  shape  ;  it  is  astonishing  what  benefit  a  very 
homely  covering  makes,  so  that  the  amateur  must  not 
be  backward  in  applying  any  substance  that  comes  in 
his  way.  A  few  evergreen  boughs  are  not  bad  protec¬ 
tors  ;  while,  to  those  who  do  not  scruple  at  expense,  a 
sort  of  a  portable  ridge,  formed  of  very  light  timbers, 
and  covered  with  oiled  calico,  is,  perhaps,  the  neatest  of 
all  protectors,  and  may  be  used  for  Potatoes  and  other 
crops  in  rows,  as  well  as  for  this;  but  when  so  many 
other  things  crave  the  attention  of  the  cultivator,  a 
homely  substitute  is  often  made  to  serve  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  ;  at  all  events,  we  advise  them  to  bo  carefully 
looked  to  until  the  middle  of  May,  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 


land,  and  to  the  end  of  it  in  the  north.  After  which, 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  cold  nights  are  over  lor 
the  season;  although,  now  and  then, we  are  visited  with 
an  occasional  “remembrancer”  later  than  the  above 
periods ;  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  yet 
it  behoves  the  cultivator  to  be  at  all  times  prepared 
for  them.  J-  Robson. 


THE  BEARDS  OF  POLANDS. 

As  the  subject  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne’s  contribution  to 
your  journal  is  really,  why  Polands  are  called  Polands,  I 
am  quite  puzzled  to  conceive  for  what  courteous  purpose  he 
drags  forward  my  name.  I  have  never  written  one  word  on 
the  subject  he  has  espoused,  and  care  not  a  fiddlestick’s- 
end  why  Polands  are  called  Polands,  or  why  Chittiprats, 
Chittiprats,  &c. ;  they  are  so  called,  and  I  adopt  the  com¬ 
mon  accepted  term ;  but,  if  others  choose  to  erect  temples 
of  ignorance,  I  really  must  protest  against  my  being  thus 
hauled  in  as  a  votary. 

I  can,  happily,  well  afford  to  exercise  forbearance  on  any¬ 
thing  that  he  can  say,  and  shall  so  forbear,  although  I  am 
denounced  as  having  “  ten  times  less  experience,  and  laity 
times  less  knowledge,”  than  even  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dixon,  whose  errors  I  have  refuted,  and  to  rescue  whom  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Browne  has  rushed  into  print  I  can  not,  how¬ 
ever,  restrain  a  charitable  smile,  though,  like  Gulliver, 
pricked  with  Lilliputian  arrows. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Browne  is  wise  in  his  generation  ;  hence  he 
cautiously  avoids  the  real  subject  matter  of  my  letter,  and 
has  not  even  attempted  to  reply  (answer  he  could  not)  to 
the  host  of  arguments  and  proof,  examples  and  experiments, 
which  I  have  set  forth,  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  the 
bearded  are  the  true  and  genuine,  and  that  the  beardless 
are  spurious,  or  hybrid  fowls.  Not  only  is  this  proved 
satisfactorily  to  my  own  mind,  but,  what  is  much  more 
gratifying,  to  the  minds  of  your  readers  also,  as  I  learn 
from  the  number  of  letters  recently  received  from  so  many 
of  them. 

Truth,  and  not  contention,  is  my  aim,  and  I  shall  ever  be 
ready  to  read  with  attention  the  remarks  of  others,  if  ex¬ 
pressed  with  a  due  regard  to  courtesy.  Let  my  arguments, 
and  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  be  taken  sever¬ 
ally,  as  they  arise,  and  let  what  is  written  be  written  on  the 
subject  in  question.  I  confess,  I  could  wish  the  writer  to  be 
a  gentleman  who  knows  something  of  liis  own  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  bespatterings  from  books  may,  in  future,  be 
avoided — one  who  has  not  only  kept  Polands  in  all  their 
varieties,  but  who  is  a  fancier  of  them,  and  who  has  been 
careful  to  observe,  and  to  compare,  and  to  reflect  upon  wdiat 
he  has  observed.  With  such  men,  conclusions,  and  amicable 
ones  too,  are  easily  arrived  at.  But  with  those  who  persist 
in  parading  their  own  taste  and  dislike  against  arguments 
and  facts,  and  especially  when  such  taste  is  so  outrageous 
as  to  recommend  that  even  the  top-knots  of  Polands  “  should 
be  clipped  round,”  I  confess  I  have  no  sympathy;  and  I 
should  be  considered  puerile  by  the  readers  of  this  Journal, 
were  I  now  seriously  to  notice  the  opinions  of  such.  I  he 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown’s  sweeping  condemnation,  also,  of  the  whole 
j  race  of  Polands,  I  beg  to  intercede  may  be  received  by  the 
lovers  of  these  beautiful  fowls  with  forbearance. 

I  refrain  from  observation  or  reply  both  to  the  matter  and 
spirit  of  what  your  correspondent  has  advanced  on  his  own 
subject  of  names.  J-  R*  Horner. 

i  p.S. — I  beg  for  the  insertion  of  some  remarks  contained 

in  a  letter  lately  received  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lverard ;  not 
only  will  the  weight  of  his  authority  be  duly  appreciated,  but 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  last  sentence  will  be  interesting. 
He  writes— “  As  a  brother  fancier  and  breeder  of  spangled 
Polands  for  tbe  last  twenty-five  years,  I  beg  to  write  you,  by 
way  of  remark,  on  a  sensible  paper  of  yours  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  respecting  the  propriety  of  beards  in  that  beautiful 
breed  of  fowls.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  indis¬ 
pensable  character  of  that  appendage  to  the  throat  of  the 
Spangled  Poland;  I  consider  it,  in  fact,  as  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  that  variety;  and  should  hardly 
consider  a  well-turbaned,  full-robed  Turk,  but  beardless 
withal,  a  more  damaged  object  (if  such  an  object  ever 
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existed)  than  a  beardless  Spangled  Poland  Cock  or 
Hen.  There  is  one  point  you  do  not  mention,  but  which 
I  look  upon  as  very  necessary,  if  not  indispensable,  to  per¬ 
fection  in  the  head  of  a  Spangled  Poland,  “  a  small, 
well-formed  crescent,  right  in  front  of  the  top-knot,  resem¬ 


bling  exactly  the  crescent  on  the  front  of  the  Turkish  turban, 
&e.  &c.” 

[Here  this  controversy  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown  and 
Dr.  Horner  will  close,  and  we  thank  the  latter  for  his 
courtesy. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


GARDEN  PLAN.— No.  5. 
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HOUSE. 


1  Geranium  Lucea  Rosea 

2  Lobelia  ramosa 

3  Tropoeolum  Canariense 

4  Verbena  Beauty  su¬ 

preme 

5  Cupliea  elegans 

G  Dog  -  leaved  Geranium, 
pink 

7  Gazania  elegans 

8  Salvia  patens 


9  Verbena  mylindres 

10  Verbena  Eliza 

11  Eschscholzia 

12  Phlox  Drummondii 

13  Dahlia  Zelinda 

14  Scarlet  Geranium 

15  Nemopliilia  insignis 
10  Verbena  Clotilda 

17  Calceolaria  am plexicaulis 

18  Convolvulus  major 


19  Scarlet  Geranium 

20  Verbena  St.  Mai’garet 

21  Salvia  fulgens 

22  Verbena  White  Per¬ 

fection 

23  Heliotrope 

24  Anemone  japonica 

25  Calceolaria — yellow 

26  Variegated  Geranium 

27  Lobelia  gracilis 


28  Tropoeolum  Canariense 

29  Verbena  —  Robinson’s 

Defiance 

30  Ivy  •  leaved  Geranium — • 

White 

31  Fuchsia  Thompsonii 

32  China  Roses 

33  Lobelia  fulgens 

34  Mixed  plants 


This  is  a  very  good  geometric  plan  of  a  flower-garden, 
with  the  list  of  the  plants  that  were  in  it  last  season,  and 
the  owner  (W.  S.)  wishes  to  know  “How  he  might  improve 
the  planting  for  another  year.” 

The  first  thing  to  look  at  in  a  plan  of  this  kind  is  to  see 
how  the  artist  intended  to  group  his  plants.  Here  the 
grouping  is  in  double  groups,  and  each  group  in  double 
pairs.  The  four  beds  round  bed  8  make  the  first  group; 
and  the  four  round  13  a  corresponding  group.  Each  of 
these  groups  have  corresponding  ones  in  the  other  half  of 
the  garden,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  whether,  in  planting, 
the  colours  in  the  group,  No.  8,  are  repeated  in  the  corres¬ 
ponding  one  round  18,  or  in  cross  corners  round  21.  As  j 
the  windows  look  across  the  garden  from  the  longest  side,  , 
whatever  colours  are  put  in  the  first  group  round  8  must  not 
be  repeated  round  13.  If  the  whole  garden  is  on  a  level,  , 
across  from  the  house’s  side ,  all  the  plants  in  the  beds  might 
be  just  of  one  height,  supposing  that  could  be,  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  style  of  planting  terrace-gardens,  or  geometric- 
gardens  on  a  dead  level.  But  if  the  garden  falls  either  to, 
or  from  the  house,  the  lowest  side,  or  the  lowest  end,  ought 
to  be  planted  with  taller  plants — still  keeping  to  the  corres¬ 
ponding  colours.  As,  however,  it  is  not  possible,  or  desir¬ 
able,  to  have  all  the  plants  of  one  height  for  these  uniform¬ 
sized  beds,  the  tallest  kinds  ought  to  be  planted  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  house,  unless  the  situation  of  the 
I  garden  is  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  front  door,  or 
drawing-room  windows.  When  a  garden  is  seen  from  a 
height,  or  by  a  bird’s-eye  view,  as  they  call  it,  the  relative 
!  heights  of  the  plants  are  of  very  little  moment,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  proper  distribution  of  the  colours  and  shades. 
All  these  are  points,  or  principles  which  are  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  geometric  flower-garden  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  beds  are  balanced  as  they  are  in  this  garden. 

V  hat  I  mean  by  being  balanced  is  this  : — If  we  look 
across  the  centre  of  the  garden  from  the  front-door,  we 
have  two  rows  of  principal  beds  on  each  side,  and  of  equal 
size  throughout,  and  if  the  garden  were  turned,  so  that  the 
centre  of  one  end  pointed  to  the  front-door,  the  whole  are 


equally  balanced  on  each  side  of  the  centre  walk  in  the 
same  way.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  consider  this  a  very 
good  design  to  learn  the  fundamental  rules  for  designing 
geometric,  or  terrace- gardens  from,  and  also  to  learn  how  to 
plant  them  according  to  the  present  style  of  arranging 
them.  I  hold  it  to  be  far  more  desirable  to  be  able  to 
understand  the  rules  or  principles  by  which  a  given  design 
of  a  flower-garden  ought  to  be  planted,  than  the  kinds  of 
plants  to  be  used  for  doing  so,  and  for  this  reason :  If 
principles  are  true  they  never  alter,  and  if  not  true  they  are 
not  principles,  although  we  might  call  them  so ;  but  the 
plants  are  governed  by  fashion,  and  fashion  is  a  weathercock  ; 
therefore,  a  gardener,  or  a  critic,  might  just  as  well  be 
a  weathercock  too,  as  to  think  of  convincing  ladies  that 
such  and  such  plants  were  the  best  for  their  gardens,  or 
that  such  and  such  dresses  were  the  best  for  them  to  wear. 

Gentlemen  arc  never  so  hard  to  turn  on  either  of  the 
two  points,  but  still,  one  would  be  as  likely  as  not  to  burn 
his  fingers  with  them,  as  with  the  ladies,  on  the  choice  of 
flower-garden  plants,  and  that  is  exactly  the  reason  why  I 
try  to  avoid  the  subject  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  never 
at  a  loss  in  judging  for  myself  on  such  matters,  but  laying 
myself  “  out  ”  like  a  flower-bed  to  be  judged,  requires  even 
more  nerve  than  I  can  venture. 

I  do  not  alter  any  of  ' the  figures  on  these  beds,  because  I 
suppose  the  garden  is  entered  at  one  end  in  front  of  3  ;  but 
the  planting  is  not,  or  ought  not  to  be  done  with  reference 
to  this  entrance,  but  as  it  looks  best  from  the  front-door  or 
windows.  I  may  remark,  however,  that  beds  3,  8, 13,  18, 
21,  and  28,  ought  to  bo  very  neutral,  if  all  the  rest  were  very 
gay ;  or  better  still,  planted  with  permanent  green  low  plants 
that  have  few  or  no  flowers,  or  flowers  of  no  striking  colour, 
or  long  duration. — D.  Beaton. 


TEA  SEEDS. 

Respecting  the  Tea  seeds  mentioned  at  page  459,  it 
seems  that  our  readers  have  come  in  for  a  share,  and  we 
are  asked  how  to  manage  the  seeds,  and  the  young  Tea 
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plants  when  they  come ;  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  this  is 
the  very  last  lesson  in  gardening  that  I  learned  myself, 
and  that,  too,  this  last  season,  from  Mr.  Fortune  himself, 
the  best  authority  in  Europe  for  raising  Tea  plants.  I 
would  not  place  my  own  judgment  under  any  authority  of 
less  standing.  When  he  was  last  in  China,  it  was  for  the 
very  purpose  of  gathering  Tea  seeds  for  the  East  India 
Company.  He  collected  thousands  of  them.  Sowed  them 
with  his  own  hands  before  he  left  China,  in  boxes  closed 
!  with  glass,  on  the  Wardian  principle,  got  them  round  to 
|  Calcutta  on  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  and  hence  to  Sutledge,  in  the 
j  north-west  of  India,  without  losing  a  single  plant,  then  after 
putting  the  people  there  in  the  right  way  to  rear  them,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  before  he  left  here,  for  the  third 
I  time,  we  heard  that  the  Tea  plantations,  from  these  very 
plants,  were  so  promising,  as  to  induce  the  Company  to  engage 
him  to  go  out  again  to  gather,  sow,  or  plant,  and  get  round 
as  many  seeds  and  plants  as  he  and  all  his  friends  in  China 
could  procure,  until  so  many  thousand  acres  of  the  real 
China  Tea  plant  are  established  on  British  principles  of 
trade  in  the  country  of  the  “  Seven  Rivers.” 

Now,  although  we  can  never  expect  to  do  much  good  by 
growing  Tea  plants  in  this  country,  the  eager  desire  to 
possess  a  plant  of  such  celebrity  is  very  excusable.  Nursery¬ 
men  have  lots  of  them  on  sale,  but  that  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  interest  of  raising  the  plant  from  seeds 
planted  by  one’s  own  hand  at  home,  and  that  from  a  sample 
so  well  authenticated  as  that  sent  over  by  Dr.  Bowring,  and 
so  obligingly  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  II. 
Winch,  Esq.,  for  distribution  among  the  Fellows.  I  took  a 
few  of  these  seeds,  and  I  shall  follow  up  the  liberal  spirit 
evinced  in  the  whole  transaction,  by  offering  one  seed  to  any¬ 
one  who  sends  me  a  stamped  and  addressed  adhesive 
envelope,  as  far  as  they  will  go ;  on  the  principle  of  first 
come,  first  served ;  and  also  subjoin,  here,  an  epitome  of 
the  right  way  to  manage  them,  as  I  learned  from  Mr. 
Fortune’s  own  experience.  When  Mr.  Fortune  started  from 
China,  with  his  boxes  sown  with  the  Tea  seed,  the  vessel 
might  be  said  to  get  into  a  hotter  and  hotter  climate,  until 
she  turned  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  entered  tire  Iloogley. 
j  With  his  close  boxes,  and  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  these 
I  parts,  the  seeds  must  have  had  something  like  a  cucumber- 
heat  culture,  after  the  first  week ;  and  as  that  seemed  to 
agree  with  them  so  well,  as  is  proved  by  the  result,  we  may 
rest  satisfied,  that  a  real  cucumber-frame  in  England,  free 
from  the  bustle  of  sailors,  seamen,  or  Hindoo  coolies,  will 
suit  them  much  better,  and  be  less  liable  to  knock -them- 
down  accidents.  Then,  as  to  soil.  Mr.  Fortune  found  that 
good  black  garden  mould  suited  them  best;  so  that  the  top- 
spit  of  an  old  onion-bed,  or  any  part  of  a  clear  kitchen- 
garden,  is  good  enough  to  sow  Tea  seeds  in,  all  the  world 
over.  As  to  watering — things  that  are  put  in  these  close 
boxes  hardly  ever  require  any ;  so  that  we  must  here  fall 
back  on  our  own  pitchers,  and  trust  to  what  we  would  do  with 
the  seeds  of  a  very  choice  Camellia  after  sowing.  The  Tea 
seeds  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  largest  garden  peas,  and  as 
brown  as  a  berry,  and,  therefore,  a  good  watering  cannot 
hurt  them  much  at  first,  nor  wash  them  out  of  the  pot.  So 
a  good  watering  they  certainly  may  have,  and  the  front,  or 
south  end  of  a  hotbed  is  the  best  place  for  them,  where, 
what  with  the  first  watering,  and  the  dampness  of  the  place, 
very  little  more  water  will  be  needed,  except  a  slight 
sprinkling  on  the  top,  if  it  should  appear  dry.  The  seeds 
are  to  be  placed,  just  half-an-inch  deep,  and  three  weeks,  or 
at  most,  a  month,  of  the  hotbed  culture  will  bring  up  the 
actual  Tea  plant  before  our  eyes.  If  the  bottom-heat  is  not 
very  hot  indeed,  I  would  plunge  the  pot  down  to  the  rim  at 
first,  and  the  moment  I  saw  the  first  move  of  life,  I  would 
take  up  the  pot,  and  then  place  a  bit  of  board  under  it,  as 
very  likely  the  tender  roots  would  not  relish  being  too  hot 
at  first.  When  the  plants  are  three  inches  high,  I  would 
give  them  water  every  time  the  soil  got  dry,  and  keep  them 
in  the  hotbed  till  the  end  of  May,  and  after  that  in  a  warm 
room,  of  close  cold-frame,  for  a  month  or  so,  after  that  they 
are  safe  enough  where  the  Myrtle  would  do.  The  seed  may 
also  be  reared  in  a  living  room,  from  first  to  last,  the  only 
difference  is,  that  the  plants  will  be  longer  in  coming 
round. — P.  Beaton,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Newcastle,  Northumberland,  and  Durham  Society. — 
This  exhibition  took  place  in  the  spacious  covered  building, 
used  as  a  corn-market,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  30th  of  March  last. 

In  our  account  of  the  last  year’s  meeting  of  the  society, 
we  took  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  they  might,  with  a 
little  exertion,  produce  a  show  of  poultry  second  to  those 
of  few  local  associations  ;  but  we  must  confess  that  we  did 
not  expect  such  a  result  to  be  so  very  soon  accomplished. 
For  a  beginning,  the  exhibition  of  1852  was  a  very  credit¬ 
able  one,  but  it  admitted  of  considerable  improvement,  and 
the  society,  aided  by  a  judicious  committee,  and  two  most 
indefatigable  secretaries  (Mr.  J.  S.  Challoner,  of  Newcastle, 
and  Mr.  Trotter,  of  Healey  Mill),  have  certainly  lost  no 
time  in  effecting  very  much  of  what  was  desired.  As  a  I 
whole,  the  show  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  a  short  j 
account,  was,  in  every  point  of  view,  very  superior  to  its 
predecessor,  and  we  have  only  to  say  to  this,  as  to  many  J 
kindred  societies,  “  go  on  and  prosper.” 

The  first  class — “  Cochin-China,  cock  and  two  hens,”  com-  i 
prised  some  very  nice  birds,  as  did  the  other  classes  in  j 
which  this  variety  was  shown,  but  we  saw  nothing  of  tran¬ 
scendent  merit,  and  although  better  than  those  of  1852 
(with  one  exception),  there  is  still  room  for  improvement, 
which  we  have  no  doubt  will  soon  be  made. 

The  Spanish  classes  (0,  7,  and  8)  were,  wo  thought,  the 
best  in  the  exhibition.  Tlie  first  prize  in  each  was  de¬ 
servedly  awarded  to  Capt.  Hornby,  whose  birds,  as  usual, 
were  shown  in  beautiful  condition,  but  there  were  some 
other  very  nice  pens  of  birds,  and  tlie  whole  class  was 
sufficiently  good  to  prove  how  much  interest  is  taken  in  this 
excellent  variety  of  fowl  in  this  locality. 

The  Dorkings  were  select,  but  not  numerous.  In  these 
classes  Capt.  Hornby  was  again  victorious,  but  the  Mayor  of 
Newcastle,  and  one  or  two  others,  ran  him  close  enough  to 
show  that  Dorkings  also  have  their  admirers  in  the  north 
of  England. 

The  Game  fowl  were  exceedingly  good,  and  in  excellent 
feather  and  condition ;  so  much  so,  that  we  did  not  at  all 
envy  the  judges  (Mr.  Travis,  of  York,  and  Mr.  Bond,  of 
Leeds)  their  task  of  selecting  the  best  out  of  so  much  that 
was  good. 

The  Hamburgh  classes  were  but  middling.  We  hope 
these  beautifully-feathered  birds  are  not  losing  favour,  as 
their  more  weighty,  and,  perhaps,  more  useful  competitors, 
become  more  widely  diffused  among  poultry  fanciers. 

The  Polish  were  represented  by  only  three  pens,  and 
there  were  a  few  pens  of  pretty  little  Bantams  of  different 
varieties. 

A  new  feature  was  introduced,  in  the  shape  of  a  class  for 
a  “  Cock  and  four  hens  of  any  breed,"  which  produced  four 
pens  of  good  fowls.  The  prize  pen  of  Game  especially 
being  most  beautiful  birds.  We  shall  not  be  sorry  to  find 
this  class  in  future  prize  lists. 

There  were  a  few  pens  of  very  good  Pigeons  of  different 
sorts,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  see  increased  in  number. 

The  Geese  were  good,  but  the  interest  in  them  was 
lessened,  we  thought,  by  their  being  shown  singly.  Surely 
a  pair  might  be  shown,  as  was  the  case  .with  Turkeys,  of 
which,  however,  there  were  only  two  pens. 

Among  the  Ducks,  and  in  the  extra  stock,  were  some 
good  pens,  but  nothing  to  call  for  particular  remark  ;  and  at 
the  last  came  a  first  and  second  prize,  which  we  should  like 
to  see  repeated  at  this  and  other  shows,  viz. : — “  To  the 
cottager  who  exhibits  the  best  lot  in  any  of  the  above 
classes.” 

The  whole  of  the  details  of  the  exhibition  wore  carried 
out  in  a  manner  most  creditable  to  those  to  whom  the 
arrangements  were  entrusted,  and  the  building  in  which  it 
was  held  was  in  every  respect  well  calculated  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  day  was  remarkably  fine,  and  was,  moreover,  a 
sort  of  holiday,  and  tlie  railways  ran  special  trains  upon 
the  occasion.  In  fact,  the  interest  which  is  spreading  itself, 
far  and  wide,  in  these  gatherings,  has  already  extended  to 
Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood;  and  the  exertions  of  the 
society  were  rewarded  by  an  overfiowing  and  most  respect¬ 
able  company.  The  receipts  at  the  doors,  which  exceeded 
475,  will,  we  hope,  repay  their  outlay,  and  leave  them  some¬ 
thing  in  hand  towards  another  year’s  campaign. 
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If  they  pursue  their  interesting  and  praiseworthy  objects 
with  the  same  assiduity  which  has  marked  their  efforts 
during  the  past  year,  we  anticipate  that  their  next  will, 
indeed,  he  a  first-rate  show ;  and  we  take  leave  of  them  for 
the  present,  in  the  full  confidence  that  their  exertions  will 
not  be  relaxed,  and  with  our  best  wishes  for  their  future 
prosperity. 

We  annex  the  prize  list,  as  follows  : — 

Class  1. — COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock  and  two  Hens  (Coloured). 

First  prize,  Mr.  L.  Dunn,  Byker,  Newcastle.  Cock,  2J  years;  hens, 
9  months  old.  Second  prize,  BIrs.  \Vm.  Trotter,  Healey  Mill.  Hatched 
27th  August,  1851. 

Class  2, — COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock  and  one  Hen  (Coloured). 

First  prize,  Mrs.  Wm.  Trotter,  Healey  Mill.  Late  hatched,  1852. 
Second  prize,  Mrs.  William  Trotter,  Healey  Mill,  Newcastle.  Hatched 
Blay,  1852. 

Class  3.— COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock  and  two  Hens  (White). 

First  prize,  BIr.  Jos.  Swan,  30,  Quayside,  Newcastle.  Eleven  months 
old. 

Class  4.— COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock  and  one  Hen  (White). 

First  prize,  BIrs.  William  Trotter,  Healey  Mill,  Newcastle.  Cockerel, 
hatched  24th  July;  hen,  July,  1851.  Second  prize,  BIrs.  Dunn,  Hedge- 
field.  Hatched  May',  1852. 

Class  5. — COCHIN-CHINA.  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. 

First  prize,  BIrs.  William  Trotter,  Healey  Mill.  Cockerel,  hatched 
June;  pullets,  25th  July.  Second  prize,  BIrs.  R.  Rowell,  Slaley. 
Cockerel,  hatched  March  6th  ;  light  pullet,  April  22nd  ;  darker,  June  16th. 

Class  6. — SPANISH.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Capt.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prcscot,  Lan¬ 
cashire.  Two  years  old.  Second  prize.  Bliss  Riddell,  Cheeseburn 
Grange.  Hatched,  1851. 

Class  7- — SPANISH.  Cock  and  one  Hen. 

First  prize,  Capt.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.  Two  years  old.  Second  prize, 
BIrs.  William  Trotter,  Healey  Mill.  Hen  hatched  1850  ;  cock,  June, 
1852. 

Class  8.— COCKEREL  AND  TWO  PULLETS.  (Spanish.) 

First  prize,  Capt.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot. 
Hatched  April  28th.  Second  prize,  BIr.  R.  C.  Thompson,  Blonkwear- 
mouth  Shore.  Nine  months  old. 

Class  9. — DORKING.  Cock  and  two  Hens  (Coloured). 

First  prize,  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot.  Second 
prize,  the  Blayor  of  Newcastle. 

Class  10. — DORKING.  Cock  and  one  Hen  (Coloured). 

First  prize,  Capt.  W.  Hornby.  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot. 
Hatched  April  30th,  1852.  Second  prize,  the  Blayor  of  Newcastle. 

Class  11. — DORKING.  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets. 

First  prize,  Capt.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot, 
Blay  1.  Second  prize,  BIrs.  Wm.  Trotter,  Healey  Blill. 

Class  12. — DORKINGS.  Cock  and  two  Hens  (White). 

First  prize,  BIr.  L.  W.  Atkinson,  Newbiggin,  Hexham.  Cock  twelve 
months  old  ;  hens  not  known.  Second  prize,  BIr.  Thomas  Ramsay, 
Derwent  Villa.  Eighteen  months  old. 

Class  13. — B1ALAY.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  BIr.  David  Hume,  Blarton,  near  Bliddlesbro’-on-Tces. 
Two  years  old. 

Class  14. — GABIE  FOWL.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot.  Second 
prize,  BIr.  R.  Robinson,  Newcastle. 

Class  15. — GABIE  FOWL.  Cock  and  one  Hen. 

First  prize,  BIr.  John  Charlton,  Simpson  Street,  Newcastle.  Four 
years  old.  Second  prize,  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage, 
Prescot. 

Class  lG. — GOLDEN-PENCILLED  HABIBURGH.  Cock  and  two 

Hens. 

Second  prize,  BIr.  Ralph  Lister,  Scotswood,  Newcastle.  Cock  hatched 
1852  ;  hens,  1851. 

Class  18.— SILVER-PENCILLED  HABIBURGH.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 
Second  prize,  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N. 

Class  19.— SILVER-PENCILLED  HABIBURGH.  Cock  and  one  Hen. 

First  prize,  BIr.  Ralph  Blackburn  (cottager),  Slaley.  Hatched  July, 
1851.  And  second  prize  in  class  42.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Ralph  Black¬ 
burn  (cottager),  Slaley.  Hen  hatched  1851  ;  cock,  1852,  July. 

Class  20.— GOLDEN-SPANGLED  HABIBURGH.  Cock  and  one  Hen. 
First  prize,  BIrs.  Wm.  Trotter. 

Class  22. — POLISH.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Mrs.  Wm.  Trotter.  Second  prize,  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N. 

Class  23. — POLISH.  Cock  and  one  Hen. 

First  prize,  BIrs.  Wm.  Trotter.  Eight  months  old. 

Class  24. — ANY  OTHER  BREED.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  BIr.  John  Robinson,  Grey- Blare  Hill — Sussex-breed.  Three 
years  old.  Second  prize,  BIrs.  Wm.  Tweddell,  Dunston  Hill.  Three 
years  old. 


Class  25.— GOLD-LACED  BANTAB1S.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N. 

Class  20.— SILVER-LACED  BANTABIS.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N. 

Class  27.— WHITE  BANTABIS.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Bliss  Riddell,  Cheeseburn  Grange. 

Class  28. — BLACK  BANTABIS.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Edward  Stamp,  Esq.,  Alnwick.  One  year  old. 

Class  30.— COCK  AND  FOUR  HENS,  of  any  breed. 

First  prize,  BIr.  E.  Coulson,  Newcastle.  Second  prize,  BIrs.  William 
Trotter,  Healey  Blill  (Dorkings).  Pullets  and  cockerel.  Hatched  June. 
Class  31.— PIGEONS. 

BIr.  George  Fawdon,  Gateshead  (Almonds),  5s.  BIr.  George  Fawdon, 

|  (Almonds),  5s.  BIr.  George  Fawdon,  Gateshead  (Yellow  Bald  Heads),  5s. 
BIr.  L.  Dunn,  Byker  (Six  Carriers),  1852,  5s.  BIr.  L.  Dunn,  Byker 
(Croppers),  5s.  BIr.  Stephens,  Walker  (Jacobines),  seven  months  old,  5s. 

Class  32. —  GEESE. 

First  prize,  Blessrs.  Smith  and  Davidson,  Ovington.  Two  years  old. 
Also  first  prize  in  Class  42.  Second  prize,  BIrs.  Wm.  Trotter  (Gander). 

Class  33. — AYLESBURY  DUCKS.  Drake  and  two  Ducks. 

First  prize,  Wm.  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Bear  Park  Lodge,  Witton  Gilbert. 
1852.  Second  prize,  BIrs.  Wm.  Trotter.  1851. 

Class  34. — ROUEN  DUCKS.  Drake  and  two  Ducks. 

First  prize,  Rev.  F.  R.  Simpson,  North  Sunderland.  Drake,  June; 
duck,  July,  1852;  duck,  Blay,  185).  Second  prize,  BIr.  Thomas  Ramsay. 
Two  years  old. 

Class  36.— B1U8COVY. 

First  prize,  G.  W.  Stable,  Esq.,  Newcastle.  Three  years.  Second 
prize,  Wm.  Greenwell,  Esq.,  Bear  Park  Lodge,  Witton  Gilbert.  Three 
years  old. 

Class  37. — TURKEYS.  Cock  and  Hen. 

First  prize,  BIrs.  Wm.  Trotter  (American).  Second  prize,  Captain 
Hornby,  R.N. 

Class  38.— TURKEY.  Cock. 

First  prize,  BIrs.  Wm.  Trotter. 

Class  39.— GUINEA  FOWL. 

First  prize,  The  Hon.  BIrs.  T.  Liddell,  Ravensworth  Castle. 

Class  40.— PEA  FOWL. 

BIr.  John  Robson,  Newton  House,  Stocksfield.  Three  years.  Second 
prize,  BIrs.  Wm.  Trotter. 

Class  41.— EXTRA  STOCK. 

First  prize,  BIrs.  Dunn,  Iledgefield  (Chinese  Gander  and  two  Geese). 
Second  prize,  BIr.  Charles  Wilson,  High  Street,  Gateshead  (Spanish 
Cock  and  eight  Hens). 

Class  42. — To  the  Cottager  who  exhibits  the  best  lot  in  any  of  the 
above  Classes,  10s.  Second  best,  5s. 

First  prize,  Blessrs.  Smith  and  Davidson,  Ovington,  gander,  No.  130. 
Second  prize,  BIr.  R.  Blackburn  (July  1851),  No.  89. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
Tiie  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London .” 

Polands  and  Hambueghs. — There  are  two  subjects  that  have  lately 
received  full  consideration  in  our  columns — these  are  bearded  and  un¬ 
bearded  Polands,  and  the  connexion  between  the  Hamburgh  and  Polish 
families.  The  respective  advocates  of  different  views  on  these  questions 
have  zealously  performed  their  several  parts,  and  the  public  is  thus  in  a 
fair  position,  from  the  evidence  now  before  them,  to  make  up  their  own 
minds  on  the  subject.  But  whenever  fresh  matter  may  appear  we  shall 
take  care  to  give  it  due  publicity  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  Birmingham 
and  the  other  poultry  exhibitions  will  be  the  fittest  arena  for  contending 
Poles,  so  here  “  Poland  versus  Hamburgh  ”  may  cease  their  contentions. 
The  present  classification  of  these  families  is  sanctioned  by  common  use,  ■ 
and  we  certainly  are  not  of  those  who  desire  to  see  it  changed.  But  | 
while  thus  expressing  our  own  opinion,  let  us  not  be  supposed  in  any 
way  to  undervalue  the  eminent  services  that  the  poultry-yard  has  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  hands  of  BIr.  Brent  and  others  who  have  so  kindly  eon-  ! 
tributed  the  results  of  their  past  experience  on  these  subjects  of  inquiry. 
Rapid  strides  have  been  made  of  late,  both  as  regards  the  history  and 
management  of  farm-yard  poultry,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  still  further 
advances  may  not  disclose  to  us  what  may  serve  to  unravel  and  explain 
many  subjects  of  present  discipline.  Our  readers,  therefore,  may  be 
assured  of  our  diligence  in  this  respect ;  and  that  while  we  say  “  enough  ” 
on  matters  that,  a.s  we  think,  have  sufficiently  occupied  their  attention 
lor  the  time,  and  where  no  new  features  are  brought  forward  on  either 
side,  all  that  concerns  either  the  natural  history,  or  the  management 
of  poultry,  will  be  the  objects  of  our  immediate  care. 

Golden-spangled  Polands  (S.  P.). — The  colours  of  your  spangled 
feathers  are  good,  though  we  should  wish  to  see  the  spangle  more  clearly 
defined.  The  question  of  the  Poland’s  comb  has  been  fully  discussed  in 
our  paper.  The  prize- birds  at  Birmingham  had  the  small  pointed  comb 
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you  refer  to,  but  very  slightly  developed  in  the  hens.  The  usual  form  of 
the  cock’s  top-knot  is  that  of  a  full  crest,  falling  over  on  the  sides  and 
the  back  of  the  neck,  and  composed  of  feathers  similar  to  those  on  the 
hackle  ;  while  the  broad  crest  feathers  are  usually  limited  to  the  hens. 
The  more  generally  and  uniformly  the  spangle  is  displayed  so  much  the 
better;  but  a  rich  chesnut-bay  is  generally  seen  on  the  back  of  the  male 
birds,  matching  in  colour  the  feathers  of  the  top-knot,  and  such  fowls 
have  been  honoured  by  many  premiums.  The  spangle,  we  need  hardly 
remind  you,  is  usually  much  more  distinct  and  general  in  the  plumage 
of  the  hen  ;  and  very  few  Polish  cocks  of  this  variety  are  wholly  free  from 
white  markings.  If  you  would  send  your  direction  to  our  office,  we 
should  be  glad  to  communicate  with  you  on  the  subject  of  Polish  fowls, 
beyond  the  necessarily  restricted  limits  of  our  answers  to  correspondents. 


Superior  Young  Gardener  ( E .  F.,  Brighton), — Behind  enough  to 
let  us  know  the  wages  you  would  be  inclined  to  give  for  the  “  Young 
Paxton.”  We  have  no  doubt  we  can  find  one  to  suit  you,  and  who  will 
come  up  to  your  expectations. 


W.  C.,  Lynn. — We  shall  answer  you  fully  next  week. 


tion  to  cleanliness,  we  feel  confident  it  will  soon  be  a  little  Eden.  The 
first  opportunity  have  the  stove  thoroughly  examined,  cleaned,  and 
tried.  You  will  have  seen,  from  many  articles,  what  greater  things  you 
may  do  with  vines,  and  plants  likewise,  if  in  dull,  foggy  weather  you  l 
can  command  a  little  artificial  heat.  We  will  think  over  the  whole  of  I 
your  case.  You  do  not  say  what  your  Geraniums  are,  scarlet  or  florist’s 
Pelargoniums.  In  either  case,  if  you  mean  to  keep  them  in  the  house, 
and  wish  early  flowers,  let  part  stand  in  small  pots,  shift  another  part 
into  larger  pots,  and  they  will  come  in  in  succession.  The  treatment 
of  these  has  lately  been  given  ;  and  rest  assured  that  whatever  you  wish 
to  do  well,  the  treatment  recommended  in  these  pages  is  as  applicable  to 
you  as  to  the  gardener  of  an  Emperor. 

Poland  Fowls  (An  Exhibitor  of  Polands). — We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  both  bearded  and  beardless  Polands  will  contend  together  at 
Birmingham,  and  elsewhere,  during  the  present  year,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality,  as  regards  the  presence  or  absence  of  that  appendage. 
The  separate  classes  for  the  two  have,  indeed,  been  done  away,  as  also 
those  for  the  double  and  single-combed  Dorkings,  but  we  have  no  cause 
to  think  that  any  condemnation  of  either  was  thus  implied. — W. 


Cucumbers  in  a  Greenhouse  in  Summer  without  Fire-heat 
(A  Greenhorn).  —  You  may  manage  this  in  two  ways.  If  you  keep  your 
house  as  a  greenhouse,  you  will  manage  some  of  the  short  kinds  very 
well ;  but  no  better  than  under  a  bell  or  hand-glass,  on  a  ridge,  out-of- 
doors,  and  at  the  risk  of  infecting  what  greenhouse  plants  you  keep  in, 
with  flv,  spider,  and  thrip.  If  you  move  all  your  hardy  plants  out  by  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  June,  or  even  earlier,  and  by  shutting  up  your 
house  early,  and  not  giving  too  much  air,  you  can  easily  command  a 
night  temperature  of  from  55°  to  65°,  and  a  day  temperature,  at  noon,  of 
from  15°  to  20°  higher,  as  we  have  often  done  in  similar  circumstances, 
then  you  may  grow  first  Tate  Cucumbers,  of  the  long  kinds,  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  September.  If  this  is  your  object,  then  we 
would  advise  you  to  sow  in  your  small  hotbed  shortly  after  you  read  this. 
Pot  the  plants  off  singly  when  up,  and  pot  again,  and  get  hardened  by  more 
and  more  air  until  June  ;  then  transfer,  as  you  propose,  to  large  pots  in  the 
greenhouse  ;  use  light,  rough,  rich  soil ;  leave  fully  one-third  of  the  pot, 
near  the  rim,  unoccupied,  as  that  will  enable  you  to  give  very  frequent 
top-dressings  of  rich  open  compost,  such  as  peat,  loam,  cow-dung,  and 
charcoal.  Train  your  plants  to  a  stick  until  they  reach  the  rafters,  and 
then  fasten  them  to  them  ;  and  with  the  necessary  attention  to  pruning, 
stopping,  and  a  good  syringing  at  least  every  afternoon,  and  shutting  up 
early,  and  giving  a  little  air  early  in  the  morning,  you  will  find  a 
delight  in  Cucumber  growing,  which  no  attention  to  them  in  a  bed  could 
ever  supply  ;  as  the  great  interest  is  to  see  the  fruit  hanging  down  from 
the  roof  as  straight  as  gun-barrels.  Keep  in  mind  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  longer  the  kind  the  more  the  heat  required. 

Cutting  down  Datura  (Ibid). — You  may  do  this  when  you  like,  if 
not  too  severely,  and  without  taking  it  from  the  greenhouse  ;  but  if  you 
lop  it  severely,  it  will  be  the  better  for  the  slight  hotbed  to  start  it  again. 
The  cuttings  will  strike  under  the  hand-light  in  the  greenhouse  ;  but  if 
you  keep  it  there  until  it  is  growing  freely,  and,  consequently,  the  shoots 
are  more  succulent,  they  would  then  also  be  the  better  of  the  slight 
hotbed. 

Tea  Hoses  (Nemo). — These  were  planted  out,  taken  up,  and  potted, 
and  are  intended  to  bloom  in  windows.  You  did  quite  right ;  the  error 
was  in  planting  them  out,  even  under  a  frame,  during  frost.  It  would 
have  been  better  deferred  to  April,  or  even  the  beginning  of  May,  with 
such  kinds.  They  will  do  well  in  the  slight  hotbed  ;  but  beware  of  much 
bottom-heat,  or  present  verdure  will  be  bought  at  the  expense  of  future 
weakness.  Do  not  let  the  bottom-heat  be  quite  so  hot  as  new  milk. 
Give  more  air  by  degrees,  until  in  a  month  the  glass  may  be  removed 
during  the  day.  You  cannot  expect  them  to  bloom  in  the  window  until 
the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June,  at  the  nearest;  and  neither  should 
you  encourage  above  one  or  two  blooms  at  first  from  such  tiny  things. 

Oxalis  Boweii  (Ibid). — This  potted  1 5th  January,  and  all  right— do 
not  force.  You  had  better  examine  them,  but  from  your  description  we 
think  they  are  all  right,  and  they  will  blow  better  "if  allowed  to  come 
above  ground  without  any  forcing.  See  an  article  on  the  plant  last 
season. 


SpANisn  Hen  Changing  in  Colour  (C.  L.  Floyd,  H ohn firth). — 
The  singular  change  of  colour  that  you  describe,  after  moulting,  is  not 
unfrequently  noticed  in  the  Spanish  family  ;  though  seldom  is  the  meta¬ 
morphosis  so  complete.  We  have,  ourselves,  seen  black  birds  assume  a 
mottled  plumage,  and  we  remember  an  account  by  one  of  the  French 
naturalists,  where  this  change  of  colour.was  continued  year  after  year, 
from  black  to  white,  with  various  intermediate  combinations. — W. 

Many  Questions  (Crinna). — You  have  so  loaded  your  letter  with 
questions,  that  we  cannot  do  justice  to  one  of  them.  Coal  ashes,  right. 
Azalea  forcing,  too  sudden,  but  go  on.  Sixpenny  packets  of  Cineraria 
seeds  have  been  sold,  from  which  as  many  good  plants  were  raised  as 
from  a  5s.  packet.  All  fancy  seeds  are  charged  according  to  the  respec¬ 
tability  of  fair  dealers,  or  according  to  the  rascality  of  cheats.  The 
Association  do  not  pretend  to  cure  all  this,  but  they  will  obtain  for  you 
from  the  large  dealers  the  best  articles  at  the  lowest  prices.  It  is  yet 
too  soon  to  “plant  out”  dried  Scarlet  Geraniums  where  they  are  to 
flower,  but  they  ought  to  be  out  now  in  soil  where  you  could  cover  them 
at  night.  Small  Rhododendrons  will  do  to  pot  for  flowering  early  in¬ 
doors  ;  and  so  also  suckers  of  tree  Pceonies.  Cyclamens  must  not  be 
divided  at  all.  Clianthus,  plant  out  when  the  frost  is  gone.  Camellias, 
plant  out  when  you  have  time  ;  any  time  suits  them.  Any  soil  that  will 
grow  good  early  cabbages  will  do  for  both.  Browned  Laumstimts, 
cut  off  the  brown  by  the  end  of  the  month. 

Stove  Climbers  (X.  Y.X.), — “The  very  choicest”  of  any  thing  no 
one  can  say,  except  for  him  or  herself,  but  these  are  very  good  stove 
climbers.  Passiflora  kermesina,  Echites  suberecta,  Bignonia  venusta, 
and  Steplianotis  floribundu.  For  the  four  Greenhouse  climbers,  take 
Sol/ya  linearis,  Hardenbergia  digitata,  Zichya  villosa,  and  Mandevilta 
suaveolens,  or  Bignonia  Tweediana.  For  the  back  wall  of  a  vinery,  no 
plants  are  more  suitable  than  some  good  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Ca¬ 
mellias,  the  shade  of  the  vines  will  not  allow  the  leaves  of  less  tender 
plants  to  perform  their  office,  and  without  that  no  flower  can  be  had. 
September  is  the  best  time  to  transplant  Laurustinus,  Myrtles,  and 
Bay  trees. 

Newly-Potted  Plants  (31.). — A  gardener  put  some  newly-potted 
bedding  plants  on  the  top  of  an  old-fashioned  flue  in  a  vinery,  and  frost 
coming  on  very  soon  afterwards,  a  fire  was  lighted,  and  at  bed-time  the 
vinery  was  up  to  51°,  and  the  flue  under  the  pots  was  120°,  by  guess. 
The  gardener  was  blamed  for  this  style  of  forcing;  and  he  defended  the 
practice,  and  affirmed,  “that  he  did  it  to  warm  the  earth  in  the  pots, 

'  and  that  he  was  certain  that  no  harm  could  happen  from  it.”  We  are 
I  appealed  to  for  the  theory  involved  in  night  heat  and  “nocturnal 
i  roasting.”  Well,  gentlemen,  you  are  both  wrong,  and  each  of  you  are 
I  right.  It  is  very  proper  to  warm  the  earth  for  newly-potted  little  plants, 
at  this  season  ;  but  roasting  them  is  out  of  the  question.  To  get  a  lot  of 
little  bedding  plants  established  as  soon  as  possible  after  potting, 
bottom-heat  is  as  good  for  them  in  the  night  as  in  the  day  time,  if 
the  flue  had  been  watched  it  was  not  a  bad  place  for  the  little  pots,  but 
they  ran  a  great  risk.  As  the  plants  are  safe,  both  of  you  ought  to  be 
thankful. 


Neglected  Greenhouse  (Amicus  F/orium).— We  rather  think  you 
could  instruct  us,  for  we  should  hardly  have  been  successful  in  saving  so 
many  plants— and  the  stove  unlighted  for  a  very  considerable  time.  As 
far  as  you  have  gone  you  have  acted  right— beware  of  over-watering.  As 
the  plants  are  small  and  sickly,  and  you  want  bloom  to  look  at,  shut 
up  the  house  early  in  an  afternoon,  sprinkling  or  dewing  the  foliage  with 
tepid  clear  water.  As  growth  proceeds  increase  the  air,  which,  in  unison 
with  small  pots,  will  hasten  on  the  flowering  process.  Your  Cactuses,  if 
not  now  showing  flower-buds,  will  not  blow  early ;  but  they  should  be 
potted  in  sandy  loam  and  brick  rubbish,  if  not  done.  Your  Fuchsias,  we 
fear,  are  in  a  similar  predicament.  See  what  was  said  about  them  the 
other  week,  and  shape  your  course  accordingly.  The  directions  are  as 
applicable  to  the  owner  of  one  plant  as  to  the  possessor  of  thousands. 
Calceolarias,  too,  will  soon  be  out,  but  your  Verbenas  will  be  better  out- 
of-doors  after  May,  and  if  the  shrubby  kinds,  so  will  the  Calceolarias. 
We  think  you  will  have  a  fair  show  from  your  Geraniums.  As  we  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  no  hotbed,  we  have  no  great  choice  of  annual  seeds  for 
blooming  in  the  greenhouse  in  summer  to  be  sown  now;  but  Balsams 
would  give  you  a  fine  display  after  the  beginning  of  July,  if  sown  now 
in  a  warm  corner  of  the  house,  and  the  pot  covered  with  a  square  of 
glass  until  the  seedlings  are  up.  After  this  season  they  will  stand  the  usual 
routine  of  the  greenhouse,  and  be  all  the  bushier  in  consequence.  See 
mode  of  management  lately  detailed.  All  the  pretty  blue  trailing  Lobelias 
sown  now  will  bloom  in  July.  Many  annuals  would  bloom  now  in  the 
greenhouse,  if  sown  in  autumn,  and  saved  over  the  winter.  Directions 
were  lately  given  about  a  Vine  in  similar  circumstances ;  if  you  would 
give  us  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  its  appearance,  we  would  give 
specific  instructions.  You  must  not  despair,  though  you  cannot  make 
the  old  lumber-house  a  Paradise  at  once.  Under  your  care,  and  atten- 


Prices  of  Poultry  (Este).— It  is  quite  impossible  for  anyone  to 
foretell  how  long  the  present  high  prices  will  continue.  Good  birds  will 
always  fetch  high  prices,  and  these,  of  course,  will  be  higher  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  demand  for  them  exceeding  the  supply.  That  the  prices 
still  rule  very  high  is  shown  by  the  results  of  the  sales  at  Mr.  Stevens’s 
on  the  5th  instant.  The  birds  had  no  extraneous  interest  excited  in 
their  favour  by  being  brought  from  well-known  yards,  yet  lot  32,  “  a 
White  Cochin  Pullet,  heavily  feathered,  sister  of  Metropolitan  prize 
pullets,  hatched  in  August,  bred  from  an  imported  white  hen,”  fetched 
Lot  52,  a  Buff  Cockerel,  one  of  Mr.  George’s  best  bred  birds, 
still,  Many  other  lots  fetched  from  sS3  to  £7  each. 

Pinuses  (A  New  Subscriber). — We  cannot  recommend  nurserymen; 
all  the  leading  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  are  respectable.  Your  plants 
would  have  to  be  obtained  some  from  one  and  some  from  another  grower, 
which  we  cannot  undertake  to  do.  You  could  obtain  them  all  through 
the  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Society. 

Furze  for  Covering  a  Bank  (X.  Y.  Z.).— To  sow  furze  seeds  on  the 
rest  of  your  bank  is  by  far  the  cheapest  way  to  cover  it,  and  one  of  the 
most  formidable  fences  you  can  make.  About  the  end  of  April  will  be 
time  enough  to  sow  the  seeds.  Sow  broad  cast,  and  look  after  mice. 

Covering  a  New  Wall  (J.  C.  F). — You  put  the  cart  before  the 
horse  when  you  ask  us  the  best  in  fruit  or  flowers  to  grow  against  your 
new  built  wall.  You  ought  to  ask  for  what  you  like  best ;  we  would 
plant  no  fruit  trees,  nor  flowering  climbers  on  such  a  new  wall  if  we  had  it, 
but  cover  it  with  glass,  and  make  an  orchid  house  of  it.  If  you  fix  on  it 
1  for  fruit,  the  following  Pears  will  answer  your  purpose  :— Glout  Morccau, 
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Passe  Colmar,  Ne  Plus  Meuris,  and  Beurre  Ranee  ;  or  if  you  determine 
to  adopt  flowers,  all  the  Ceanothuses  will  suit ;  or  better  still,  those 
half-hardy  plants  mentioned  by  Mr.  Appleby.  But  why  write  about 
planting  so  late — only  daft  folks  put  off,  or  think  of  planting  so  late  as  this. 

Fancy  Geraniums  (S.  S). — If  you  have  enough  of  them,  including 
your  Ibrahim  Pacha,  they  will  make  the  best  possible  match  for  the  ! 
shot-silk  bed,  but  without  an  edging  of  any  kind.  An  edging  of  scarlet 
never  looks  well  round  a  mass  of  shades,  as  in  the  fancies.  The  Sapo -  j 
naria  calabrica  would  make  the  best  match  to  your  Senecio  and  (Enothera  \ 
prostrata  in  the  trefoil-bed,  or  the  reddish-pink  of  the  pink  Ivy-leafed, 
Geranium.  The  Sultan  Calceolaria  will  not  agree  with  your  other  two, 
if  you  have  the  true  one.  Unless  you  want  a  strong  contrast,  Lady  Mary 
Fox,  Gooseberry-leaf,  and  Lady  Plymouth,  will  never  do  together  in  a 
trefoil-bed;  her  ladyship  will  put  down  the  other  two.  Strong  plants 
of  the  Gooseberry-leaf  might  do  with  a  good  Diudematum  or  Quercifo- 
lium  Geranium.  See  what  Mr.  Beaton  says  to-day. 

Eggs  with  Irregular  Shells. — Mr.  Lort  says — “I  have  a  healthy- 
looking  black  Shanghae  hen,  that  has  for  many  weeks  continued  to  lay 
eggs  with  very  irregular  shells.  This  irregularity  is  not  one  of  thickness 
alone,  for  the  inside  presents  a  similar  appearance.  Would  this  be  caused  ■ 
by  a  cartilaginous  thickening  of  the  oviduct?”  [I  should  attribute  the 
irregularity  here  described  to  a  slight  degree  of  chronic  inflammation 
in  the  oviduct,  which  has  not  proceeded  so  far  as  to  cause  cartilaginous 
thickening ;  and  should  certainly  advise  that  the  parts  be  allowed  to  rest. 
This  would,  I  think,  be  best  accomplished  by  feeding  the  hen  on  plain 
boiled  rice,  which  contains  very  little  egg-forming  material,  and  giving 
one  grain  of  calomel,  and  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  to 
reduce  the  inflammatory  action.  After  the  hen’s  ceasing  to  lay  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  I  should  think  the  parts  would  be  so  far  restored  to  a 
healthy  state  that  perfectly-formed  eggs  would  be  produced. — W.  B. 
Tegetmeier,  Tottenham .] 

Insects  (He v.  H.  Helyar). — The  insects  found  on  the  surface  of  water 
in  the  open  air,  and  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  blight,  are  the  small  species 
of  Lepisma,  or  Spring-tailed  insect,  often  found  in  clusters  on  the  surface  j 
of  the  ground  in  the  winter,  and  which  are  also  often  seen  floating  on 
little  puddles  of  water,  their  silky  coats  preventing  the  action  of  the  ] 
water.  They  are  not  injurious  to  vegetation,  feeding,  I  believe,  entirely  J 
on  decaying  vegetable  matter. — I,  O.  W« 

Shanghae  Cockerels  Diseased. — J.  Peering  says,  “  I  have  lost  i 
one,  and  two  others  are  ill  with  the  same  complaint  of  which  their  com-  ' 
panion  died.  They  have  had  their  liberty  all  day,  a  warm  house  at  night.  : 
The  first  appearance  of  illness  was  want  of  appetite,  the  comb  becoming 
dark  and  scaly.  There  was  a  thickening  under  the  tongue,  which  was 
removed,  and  a  little  butter  applied,  warm  and  soft  food  given,  and  the 
bird  placed  alone  in  warm  quarters.  There  is  now  a  rattling  in  the  throat, 
which  is  very  thick,  and  a  lump  in  it.”  [From  the  symptoms  here  de¬ 
scribed,  I  should  suspect  an  inflammatory,  or  thickened  state  of  some  of 
the  digestive  organs,  probably  similar  to  the  case  described  at  page  450  ;  ' 
there  is  now,  evidently,  a  low  inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  throat.  This  I  should  treat  with  a  large  mustard  plaster 
round  the  neck,  and  endeavour  to  restore  the  general  health  by  such 
means  as  half-grain  doses  of  calomel,  and  one  grain  of  simple  powder  of 
ipecacuanha,  given  every  night  for  three  or  four  days,  keeping  the  bird 
warm,  and  giving  it  soft  food  only.  If  my  surmise  as  to  the  internal 
disease  is  correct,  the  case  is  not  likely  to  turn  out  favourably. — W.  B. 
Tegetmeier,  Tottenham. 

Unblanciied  Celery  (A  Subscriber').—-' This  is  not  so  wholesome  as 
when  it  is  blanched,  having  tougher  woody  fibres ;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  unblanched  celery  is  poisonous. 

Bell  Glasses  (A.  R.  and  many  others). — We  do  not  know  of  any 
manufacturer  in  England,  at  present,  from  whom  they  could  be  obtained. 

Poultry  House  (C.  G.). — You  will  have  seen  an  answer  in  a  recent 
number.  Brick  is  more  substantial  than  wood  ;  but  our  own  poultry 
houses  are  built  of  wood,  lined  with  straw  or  reeds,  as  described  in  the 
first  number  of  the  “The  Poultry  Book”  just  published.  There  are 
plans  there  which  will  suit  you.  Do  not  have  the  floor  paved.  Chalk,  ! 
rammed  hard,  and  covered  daily  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand,  is  far  better.  ! 
The  door  and  windows  properly  attended  to  give  sufficient  ventilation. 

Lark  (R.  R.). — If  you  buy  our  198th  number  you  will  find  what  you 
require  as  to  its  management. 

Egg-layers. — T.  0.  T.  writes  thus — “I  see  the  question  so  often 
asked  in  your  paper,  ‘  What  breed  of  poultry  is  most  profitable  to  the 
cottager?’  that  I  cannot  help  requesting  some  of  your  correspondents  to 
favour  us  with  an  account  of  the  number  of  eggs  produced  by  their 
various  breeds  during  the  past  three  or  four  months,  stating  how  many 
hens  or  pullets  they  have,  and  of  what  breed,  as  I  think  you  will  allow 
that  no  period  could  be  better  selected  to  prove  what  sort  of  poultry 
will  be  most  advantageous  to  the  cottager.  I  am  most  willing  to  com¬ 
mence  with  what  little  I  know.  I  have  four  pullets  and  a  cock,  very 
fair  specimens  of  Shanghae,  but  I  do  not  think  quite  pure.  I  bought 
the  cock  and  two  pullets  in  November,  and  they  commenced  laying  on 
December  1  ;  on  the  4th,  I  bought  two  more  pullets,  which  began  to  lay 
on  the  8th.  My  account  since  then  shows  as  follows: — December,  54 
eggs;  January,  23  eggs;  February,  51  eggs;  March,  46  eggs.  On 
March  4  I  set  one  on  thirteen  eggs,  and  have  twelve  very  healthy  chickens. 
On  March  23  I  set  another;  and,  on  the  same  day,  I  put  another  in  a 
coop,  from  which  she  was  released  on  the  29th.  Are  pure-bred  Shanghaes 
better  layers  than  these?”  [The  average  of  the  preceding  table  gives 
only  about  eleven  eggs  per  month  to  each  of  the  four  pullets,  which  is  a 
very  small  number  for  Shanghaes.  When  these  begin  to  lay,  they  scarcely 
miss  a  day  until  they  become  broody.  We  have  one  pullet  that  laid  99 
eggs  in  1 12  days,  since  the  15th  of  December,  and  is  still  (April  6)  laying.] 

Egg-eating  Pullets. — I  would  recommend  your  correspondent  to 
use  an  artificial  nest-egg,  and  to  have  the  pullet  closely  watched  while 
laying,  in  order  that  the  newly-laid  egg  may  be  immediately  removed. 


In  a  fortnight  the  hen  will  probably  have  forgotten  all  about  egg-eating.  I 
When  too  many  hens  are  allowed  to  lay  in  the  same  nest,  quarrels  ensue,  j 
eggs  are  broken  and  eaten,  and  then  a  habit  is  contracted  which  is  only 
to  be  overcome  by  attention  and  patience.  W.  Lort. 

Lycopodiums  and  Ferns  (Lycopodium). —  We  know  of  no  work  j 
upon  the  culture  of  these  in  a  greenhouse.  Mr.  Appleby  will  take  up  ! 
the  subject  before  long. 

Hartley’s  Fluted  Glass  (D.  P.). —  We  should  have  the  fluted  ^ 
surface  inside  the  house. 

Plane  Trees  (Improver), — No  one  has  a  right  to  have  the  branches 
of  their  trees  hanging  over  your  garden.  There  is  an  old  law  phrase,  1 
that  all  above  and  below  the  surface,  from  the  earth’s  centre  to  the  sky,  i 
belongs  to  the  landowner.  There  are  many  ways  of  killing  the  tree's, 
but  remember,  your  neighbour  has  rights  which  must  be  respected.  We 
should  cut  through  the  invading  roots,  and  then  ram  the  trench  full  of  J 
chalk  ;  the  roots  would  turn  from  this  unfertile  mass. 

Cociilearia  acaulis  (W.L.B.). —  If  you  cannot  get  it  of  your 
seedsman  apply  to  the  Horticultural  and  Pomological  Association.  It. 
grows  well  in  the  open  borders.  Our  double  Hepaticas  are  propagated 
by  dividing  the  plants.  The  Beilis  perennis  can  only  be  improved  by 
hybridizing. 

Crowing  Hen. — D.  J.  F.  says,  “  I  think  the  advice  which  ‘  K.’  gives 
to  “  Chicken-Hearted,”  is  not  altogether  sound,  nor  can  I  agree  with 
him  that  alien  must  be  an  hermaphrodite  because  she  crows  ;  much  less, 
that  she  never  did  lay,  nor  ever  will.  My  own  experience  proves  the 
reverse  of  all  this  to  be  true.  The  hen  from  which  I  bred  most  last  year, 
but  which  I  did  not  exhibit,  upon  being  deprived  (during  the  period  of 
the  Birmingham  Show)  of  the  company  of  the  cock,  crowed  frequently 
daily  until  the  cock  was  brought  back,  when  she  ceased.  She  is  a  very 
spirited  hen,  and  rather  a  vixen,  but  a  remarkably  good  layer.  I  am 
aware  that  farmers  consider  a  crowing  hen  “  unlucky,”  but  I  have  not 
yet  found  any  ill-luck  follow,  and  do  not  expect  any.” 

Bees — Excess  of  Drones. — “  Observing  in  your  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  of  the  24th  ult.,  a  reply  to  a  ‘Country  Curate’  respecting  the 
excess  of  drones,  I  am  induced  to  report  the  case  of  a  very  strong  stock 
with  me  during  last  spring.  I  left  home  on  the  18th  May,  with  every 
reason  to  think  the  bees  were  working  admirably,  as  all  the  comb  I  could 
see,  and  which  lay  with  the  cells  to  the  little  window  in  the  hive,  was 
well  filled  and  sealed  over ;  and  I  had  not,  at  this  time,  observed  any 
drones.  On  my  return,  on  the  18th  June,  the  cells  were  all  cleared  out, 
and  my  gardener  informed  me  that  on  looking  at  the  hive  he  had  scarcely 
seen  anything  but  drones.  I  would  ask,  do  you  advise  destroying  them 
when  they  appear  so  numerous?  (No.)  I  should  observe,  I  do  not  destroy 
my  stocks.  In  another  swarm,  which  1  hived  on  the  4  th  of  June,  I  observed, 
before  the  end  of  July,  the  drones  in  a  chrysalis  state  were  ejected  from 
the  hive.  The  last  season  was  ruination  to  me,  and  I  suspect  most  bee¬ 
keepers  found  it  very  bad. — Broadstairs.” 

Taxidermy  (T.  M.  IF.). — Will  some  ornithologist  oblige  our  corres¬ 
pondent  by  stating  which  is  a  good  and  cheap  book  upon  this  subject. 

Gutta  Perciia  Hose  (C.  C.  IF.). — Our  experience  is  not  favourable 
to  this  when  used  in  lengths  of  fifty  feet  and  more.  It  becomes  so  hard 
and  intractable.  We  think  that  short  lengths,  with  joints  of  vulcanised 
Indian  rubber,  might  be  made  more  manageable.  Have  any  of  our 
readers  found  a  mode  of  rendering  gutta  percha  tubing  more  tractable  ? 

Diseased  Hamburgh  Hen. — “A  Spangled  Hamburgh  hen  ceased 
laying  to-day.  I  noticed  her  standing  moping  with  her  eyes  shut.  I 
caught  her,  and  found  she  was  very  thin.  Whilst  in  my  hand,  she 
vomited  nearly  a  quarter-of-a-pint  of  thin,  whitish  fluid ;  the  eyes,  when 
opened,  were  bright,  and  her  breathing  regular,  with  no  discharge  from 
her  nostrils.  What  is  her  malady  ?  and  what  should  be  the  remedy  ? 
She,  like  the  rest  of  my  fowls,  are  fed  with  barley-meal  warm  twice 
a-day,  barley  and  wheat  as  a  standing  dish,  with  worms,  and  cabbages 
three  times  a-week.— M.  B.”  [It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  nature 
of  a  malady  from  so  short  a  description  of  symptoms.  The  gluey  fluid 
vomited  is  the  natural  secretion  of  the  crop,  employed  in  softening  the 
food;  the  thinness  may  possibly  arise  from  some  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs.  Give  the  hen  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  mixed  up  with  some 
dry  barley-meal,  in  which  form  it  is  readily  taken,  without  the  excite¬ 
ment  occasioned  by  forcing  it  down  the  bird’s  throat. — W.  B.  Teget¬ 
meier,  Tottenham .] 

Crowing  Hen. — Your  correspondents  respecting  crowing  hens  are 
certainly  in  error  in  thinking  they  neither  sit  nor  lay,  for  I  have  now  a 
white  Bantam  which  used  to  crow  constantly,  and  she  has  proved  to  be 
the  best  sitter  and  layer  I  have.  She  has  now  one  chick,  and  being  re¬ 
cently  removed  into  a  pen  by  herself  has  recommenced  the  practice. 
Another  instance  to  which  I  can  refer,  is  a  hen  belonging  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  which  was  kept  alone  in  an  outhouse,  and  having  no  companions 
used  to  crow  for  amusement.  She  was  an  exceedingly  good  layer,  but,  i 
of  course,  never  sat.  Some  persons  have  a  prejudice  against  crowing 
hens,  but  I  do  not  find  anything  so  objectionable  in  the  practice. —  1 
A.  E.  Taylor,  Birmingham. 

Names  of  Plants  (Devoniensis). — The  blue,  Polygala  vulgaris ;  the 
yellow,  Berberis  asiatica. 

Names  of  Ferns  (A  Lady  Gardener).  —  The  large-leaved  is  the 
common  Maiden-hair,  Adiantum  capillus  veneris ;  the  other,  the  Wedge- 
leaved  Maiden-hair,  Adiantum  cuneutum. 
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APRIL  21—27,  1853. 


Weather  near  London  in  1852. 
Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind.  Rain  in  In 


Sun’s  decl.,  11°56'n.  30.074  29.957 

Early  Grey;  paling.  29-833  29.821. 

St.  George.  29.961  -  29.842( 

4  Sunday  after  Easter.  29.903  —  29.896 

St.  Mark;.  Prs.  Albert  born  1843.  22.922  —  29.900 
[Ds.  Glou.  born  1776.  30.071  —  29.953 
Insulated  Carpet ;  woods.  30.168  —  30.141 
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M ftforology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera¬ 
tures  of  these  days  are  59°!  and  38°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  75°,  occurred  on  the  23rd  in  1842  ;  and  tlielowest  cold,  25°,  on  the  25th 
in  1827.  During  the  period  96  days  were  fine,  and  on  86  rain  fell.  _ _ _ __ _ 
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HOOKER’S  BALSAM. 

( Impatiens  Hooker iana). 


This  is  a  large,  white,  handsome  species  from  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  whence  it  was  sent  by  Mr.  Thwaites  to  our 
national  garden  at  Kew,  where  it  flowered  last  summer, 
after  attaining  the  height  of  from  two  to  three  feet.  The  plant 
has  been  long  known  to  science,  from  dried  specimens  sent 
home  by  Mrs.  General  Walker,  who  first  named  it  in  com¬ 
pliment  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  It  has  much  of  the  character 
of  the  now  common  Himalaya  Balsams,  and  comes  near  to 
Impatiens  Candida.,  but  the  spur  is  much  longer  than  in  that 
species.  The  nearest  to  it  is  grandis,  a  species  not  yet  in¬ 
troduced,  but  known  from  Heyne’s  description  of  it  in  the 
ninth  volume  of  the  Madras  Journal.  It  produces  from 
four  to  six  large  white  flowers  in  a  head ;  the  bottom  or 
lower  part  is  richly  marked  with  purple  veins  ;  the  spur  is 
unusually  long,  and  shaped  like  a  huntsman’s  curved  horn. 
Ceylon,  and  the  whole  Indian  Archipelago,  together  with 
the  Indian  Continent,  swarm  with  handsome  species  of 
these  Balsams,  wherever  the  circumstances  favourable  to 
their  production  are  present,  viz.,  a  moist  climate  and  a 
moderate  temperature.  A  dry,  hot  atmosphere  is  alike  in¬ 
imical  to  the  whole  race,  in  nature,  or  under  cultivation. 
Hence,  one  species  only  is  found  in  Madagascar,  while, 
according  to  Dr.  Wallich  and  Dr.  Wight,  the  shady  places 
on  hill-tops  enjoying  a  mean  temperature  of  70°  during  the 
Balsam  season,  abound  with  them  all  over  India.  Great 
numbers  of  them  inhabit  regions  of  a  lower  mean  tem¬ 
perature  during  the  seasons  of  their  greatest  perfection. 

Balsams,  though  “common  as  household  words,”  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute  among  botanists  as  to  the 


real  nature  of  the  parts  which  compose  the  flower.  Achille 
Richard  in  1822,  Decandolle  in  1824,  Kunth  in  1827,  Roper 
in  1830,  Wight  and  Arnott  in  1834,  Wight  {Mad.  Journal, 
1837),  Bernhardi  in  1838,  and  Bindley  {Bot.  Beg.)  in  1840, 
with  other  men,  able,  but  of  less  note,  have  offered  veiy 
opposite  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  floral  parts  m  the 
flower  of  a  Balsam,  but  Kunth  and  Lindley  are  now  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  set  the  discussion  on  a  proper  basis,  it 
not  at  rest.  According  to  them,  this  flower,  however  irre¬ 
gular  it  may  appear  to  the  unlearned,  is  formed  on  the 
usual  plan  of  regular  structure ;  five  cells  to  the  ovary  or 
seed-pod ;  and  five  stamens  alternating  with  the  cells.  After 
these  the  flower  is  composed  of  two  inner  and  two  outer 
pieces,  and  each  piece  is  composed  of  two  lobes  joined 
together  by  their  edges ;  then,  if  each  of  the  two  innermost 
pieces  were  set  free,  they  would  fall  into  the  places  assigned 
to  petals,  or  alternate  with  the  stamens.  The  two  outer¬ 
most  pieces,  when  set  free,  will  fall  into  the  places  of  foui 
divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  the  spur  forms  the  fifth  division 
of  the  calyx,  giving  a  regular  flower  on  the  quinary  type, 
with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  petal,  and  that  is  supplied  in 
some  plants  belonging  to  the  order,  Hydrocera  trijlora  for 
instance,  this  completing  the  quinary,  or  five-part  system— 
five  cells  for  seeds,  five  stamens  to  fertilize  them,  five  petals 
to  house  them,  and  five  sepals  to  thatch  the  whole  in  one 
bud,  or  as  Linnaeus  put  them,  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

At  Kew,  in  the  stove,  this  plant  is  between  two  and  three 
feet  high  ;  leaves  large,  pointed  egg-shaped,  saw-toothed, 
smooth  ;  leaf-stalks  varying  from  one  to  four  inches  long, 
with  two  oblong  glands  near  the  upper  end ;  flower -stalk 
usually  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  bearing  an  umbel  of 
four  or  six  flowers.  It  seems  to  be  the  Impatiens  biglan- 
dulosa  of  Moon’s  Catalogue  of  Ceylon  Plants,  and  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  4704.  B.  J. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation. — The  Salvias  now  common 
in  the  borders,  and  even  the  Chrysanthemum  itself,  weie 
once  supposed  to  need  the  aid  of  the  stove  to  bring  them 
up  to  perfection.  It  is  just  the  same  with  Indian  Balsams 
like  this.  The  first  plant  of  this  breed  that  I  saw  was  one 
about  a  yard  high,  and  nearly  as  much  through,  a  little 
above  the  pot.  It  was  in  a  late  vinery,  and  about  the  end 
of  July,  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  shudder  it  gave  me  all 
over.  The  gardener  was  an  old  friend  of  mine,  and  the 
place  one  of  the  largest  near  London,  and  there  were  moie 
red  spiders  on  that  Balsam  than,  I  should  think,  were  then 
in  the  whole  county  of  Middlesex !  Since  then  I  have 
known  the  seeds  of  this  very  kind  of  Balsam  to  have  been 
exposed  to  forty-seven  degrees  of  frost;  that  is,  five  degiees 
below  zero,  without  suffering  in  the  least ;  but  what 
is  more  curious,  sow  some  of  the  seeds  in  two  pots,  and  put 
one  pot  in  a  hotbed,  and  the  other  pot  in  a  bed  of  cabbages, 
and  the  latter  will  give  you  plants  sooner  than  the  other, 
nine  times  out  of  ten. 

All  the  Indian  Balsams,  as  they  are  called,  that  we  know 
of  in  cultivation,  are  just  as  hardy  as  potatoes,  if  not  more 
so  ;  and  this  one  from  Ceylon  looks  as  if  it  were  in  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Himalayan  ones,  and  very  probably,  when  we 
have  enough  of  it  for  the  experiment,  it  will  grow  out  in 
the  open  air  as  well  if  not  better  than  in-doors.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  herbage  of  this  one  will  be  killed  by  the  first 
frost  in  the  autumn,  but  then  it  is  so  easy  to  keep  a  few  of 
them  from  cuttings  in  stove  pots,  and  these  few  can  be  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  following  spring,  by  cuttings,  to  any  extent,  as 
they  root  more  freely  than  Fuchsias  or  Verbenas. 
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There  is  one  use  for  which  T  want  particularly  to  recom¬ 
mend  this  plant — first,  as  an  experiment;  and,  secondly,  if  it 
proves  to  he  what  I  anticipate,  to  he  used  in  future  along 
with  Candida,  ylanduligera,  and  all  such,  in  filling  up,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  seasons,  the  open  spaces  in  newly  made 
j  shrubberies.  You  never  saw  a  new  piece  of  ground  planted 
!  with  shrubs  or  ornamental  trees  that  was  not  too  thickly 
!  planted  at  once,  or  not  half  thick  enough ;  and  I  never  yet 
>  saw  a  shrubbery  ten  years  old  that  was  not  ten  times  too 
thick,  no  matter  how  it  was  planted  at  first.  The  right  way 
to  plant  shrubberies  is  to  make  choice,  first  of  so  many 
good  kinds  of  evergreens,  so  many  deciduous  shrubs,  and 
so  many  half-tall  ti’ees ;  to  plant  them  all  on  one  general 
plan — that  is,  in  a  regular  mixture,  or  in  groups,  to  allow 
them  room  enough  for  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years’ 
growth,  without  hurting  one  another,  and  then  to  fill  in 
between  them  with  a  very  common  mixture  of  the  cheapest 
things  that  one  can  buy  in  the  nearest  nursery,  and  to  weed 
out  these  common  tilings  from  time  to  time,  as  the  speci¬ 
men  plants  grow  on.  Now,  instead  of  buying  so  many  of 
these  common  things  for  this  purpose,  it  is  ten  times 


The  progress  of  The  Crystal  Palace,  at  Sydenham, 
continues  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  towards  completion  ; 
and  although,  for  various  reasons,  it  will  not  be  thrown 
open  for  public  admission  this  summer,  yet  it  will  be 
visitable  by  those  who  obtain  tickets  under  regulations 
hereafter  to  be  determined.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  last  report  of  the  Directors,  and  from  Mr.  Laing, 
the  Chairman’s  speech,  are  full  of  interest  — 

“After  the  purchase  of  the  building,  the  first  step  taken 
was  to  secure  an  appropriate  site.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
found  expedient  to  purchase  a  much  larger  extent  of  land 
than  was  actually  required  for  the  park,  in  order  to  secure 
the  assent  of  adjoining  landowners,  and  to  effect  diversions 
of  public  roads. 

“  The  principal  purchase  was  that  of  Mr.  Schuster’s  park, 
consisting  of  17 1  acres,  which  that  gentleman  most  liberally 
allowed  the  Company  to  take  at  its  then  existing  market 
price,  as  determined  by  a  valuation.  The  price  was  referred 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Smith  and  Mr.  Norton  as  Referees,  with  Sir 
John  Musgrove  as  Umpire,  and  settled  by  them  at  £86,66  1 
12s.  8d.  The  other  purchases  comprised  178  acres,  at  a 
total  cost  of  481,000,  so  that  the  Company  on  the  whole 
became  proprietors  of  349  acres,  at  a  cost  of  .£167,001. 
The  policy  of  securing  sufficient  land  before  its  value  had 
been  enhanced  by  the  construction  of  the  palace  soon 
became  apparent,  as  a  portion  of  the  surplus  on  the  outside 
of  the  park  lias  been  already  disposed  of  at  a  large  profit. 
An  offer  made  by  Mr.  Wythes,  of  Reigate,  of  £400,000  for  i 
149  acres  of  this  land,  lias  been  accepted,  which,  with  some 
oilier  small  portions  sold,  will  show  a  profit  of  £‘01,000, 
which  has  been  realised  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  by 
the  re-sale  of  land.  The  Company  still  retain  200  acres, 
within  a  ring  fence,  of  land  of  the  most  valuable  character. 

“  The  necessary  space  being  secured,  the  determination 
of  the  position  of  the  palace  thereon  became  a  matter  of 
anxious  consideration,  and  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Sydenham  was  finally  selected.  This  site,  owing  to  the 
I  nature  of  the  ground,  involved  an  increase  of  expense,  but 
j  the  advantages  of  occupying  one  of  the  most  commanding 
situations  in  the  world,  overlooking  London,  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  and  the  plain  of  Kent,  were  so  apparent,  that 
the  Directors  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.” 

Mr.  Laing  said — “  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  details  of 
what  our  plans  are,  and  I  will  merely  say,  as  a  general 
result,  that  the  outdoor  portion  of  the  undertaking,  the 
!  park,  with  its  terraces  and  gardens,  and  cascades  and  water- 
j  works,  will  be  quite  as  wonderful,  as  magnificent,  and  as 
!  striking,  in  their  way,  as  the  Crystal  Palace  itself;  and, 
j  therefore,  that  we  should  be  able  to  promise  you  that  we 
|  are  in  a  position  to  carry  the  whole  out  on  such  as  scale  is, 

I  think,  a  circumstance  very  satisfactory.  T  think  the  result 
of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  tends  to  show  us,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Fair,  the  collection  of  a  great  concourse  of 


better  to  sow  all  over  the  ground  lots  of  the  seeds  of  such 
things  as  these — Balsams,  Double  Poppies,  and  Foxgloves,  for 
the  back  parts;  and  Larkspurs,  Selines,  Lupines,  and  similar 
hardy  things  in  the  front  parts.  It  is  true  enough,  such 
things  will  rob  the  soil  to  a  certain  degree,  but  then  the 
closeness,  and  finished  looks,  the  flowers,  and  the  shade  for 
the  newly-planted  things,  are  surely  worth  a  deal  more  than 
the  robbing,  which  can  be  mado  good  next  winter,  with  a 
few  barrowloads  of  dung.  When  a  gardener  talks  to  me 
about  one  plant  robbing  another,  the  great  difficulty,  and 
the  bother  of  this  or  that  move  which  did  not  riso  in  his 
own  mind,  I  begin  to  think  that  his  grandmother  had  to 
bring  him  up  by  the  spoon,  and  that  the  man  ought  to  be 
pitied  rather  than  be  found  fault  with,  until  by  experience 
ho  learned  to  know  better.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  sow  the  seeds  of  all  these  things,  as  I  have  just  said, 
in  every  open  space  you  can  seo  between  the  things  that 
have  been  newly  planted  this  spring.  A  large  patch  here 
and  there  will  do,  but  recollect  to  leave  space  to  get  along 
to  do  the  watering. 

D.  Beaton. 


people  in  a  place  where  a  great  number  of  things  may  be 
seen  to  great  advantage,  is  not  entirely  superseded.  I  think 
every  one  of  us  must  feel  its  advantages.  To  take  the 
simplest  illustration, — in  the  purchase  of  many  articles  of 
daily  use,  what  a  convenience  and  advantage  it  would  be  to 
have  a  permanent  exhibition,  like  that  of  1851,  at  our  doors, 
whore  we  could  go  and  select  the  articles  we  wanted  at 
once.  I  dare  say  it  may  have  happened  to  some  of  you  to 
have  to  accompany  a  wife,  or  daughter,  or  some  female 
relative,  to  choose  a  piano,  and  in  that  case  you  must  know 
what  a  troublesome  undertaking  it  is.  You  have  to  go  from 
one  warehouse  to  another,  and  to  try  one  piano  after  another, 
and  when  at  last  you  get  to  Collard’s,  you  forget  what  you 
have  seen  and  heard  at  Broadwood's  ;  but  suppose  this  exhi¬ 
bition  exists,  we  shall  then  have  the  choicest  productions  of 
all  the  best  firms  placed  side  by  side,  and,  I  would  ask,  is 
there  anybody  who  would  make  a  circuit -of  all  the  London 
warehouses  to  choose  a  piano,  when  he  might  run  down 
with  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  try 
them  all,  and  make  up  their  minds  and  decide  satisfactorily 
on  the  spot.  That  is  only,  of  course,  one  illustration.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  the  Crystal  Palace  will  become  a  place 
of  retail  trade,  where  tapes  and  ribbons  will  be  sold  across 
the  counter;  but  I  do  think  that,  wherever  expensive  pur¬ 
chases  of  articles  of  an  ornamental  character  are  to  be 
made,  it  is  extremely  likely  that  the  Crystal  Palace  will  be 
resorted  to  to  a  very  great  extent.  Mr.  Belshaw,  who  is 
well  known  as  having  had  the  charge  of  the  whole  depart¬ 
ment  of  British  manufactures  in  1851,  has  been  in  commu¬ 
nication  with  a  wide  circle  of  manufacturers  and  others 
throughout  the  country.  He  tells  us  that  even  at  the 
present  moment  the  applications  for  space  are  such,  that  if 
you  take  the  lowest  figure,  the  present  applications  would 
realise  a  rental  of  some  £40,000  a  year.  Mind,  that  is,  taking, 
as  the  average  of  the  whole,  the  lowest  figure  that  has  been 
offered  by  any  one.  If  we  take  the  highest  that  has  been 
suggested,  our  £40,000  might  swell  to  £100,000,  or  £‘120,000. 
Now,  I  never  like  to  be  too  sanguine  in  these  things ;  but  1 
do  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  fair  prospect,  if 
wo  manage  the  thing  properly,  if  we  open  the  building  at 
the  right  time  of  the  year,  and  with  proper  eclat,  of  realising 
a  permanent  income  of  from  £50,000  to  £100,000  a  year 
from  that  source  alone.  You  will  see  that  our  undertaking 
now  is  not  a  solitary  one.  Wo  are  to  havo  Crystal  Palaces 
all  over  the  world.  There  is  one  at  Dublin,  one  at  New 
York,  and  another  at  Paris;  and  as  regards  their  bearing 
on  our  undertaking,  I  may  say  that  I  believe  we  shall  all  ! 
mutually  aid  and  assist  one  another.  We  do  not  feel  the  : 
slightest  jealousy  towards  any  of  these  undertakings;  we  do 
not  believe  they  do  towards  us.  On  the  contrary,  there  is 
every  disposition  towards  mutual  aid  and  co-operation.  And 
more  especially  as  regards  that  great  undertaking  at  Paris, 
which  is  more  nearly  parallel  with  ours,  as  that  is  also  to  be 
a  permanent  construction,  I  may  express  a  feeling  which  1 
am  sure  will  be  heartily  responded  to,  that  I  would  very 
much  rather  see  Franco  and  England  engaged  in  a  friendly 
rivalry  as  to  which  shall  produce  the  best  Crystal  Palace, 
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than  I  would  hear  of  their  building  screw  lino-of-battlc- 
, ships  for  the  destruction  of  each  other.” 


Every  year,  and  every  research,  tends  to  demonstrate 
the  amount  of  ignorance  which  yet  prevails  relative  to 
the  cause  of  the  Potato  Murrain.  Wo  have,  until  now, 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  unnatural  treatment 
the  plant  and  its  tubers  annually  have  passed  through 
for  centuries  might  have  laid  the  ioundation  foi  this 
disease.  This  opinion,  however,  seems  refuted  by  the 
fact,  that  other  tuberous-rooted  species  of  the  same 
genus,  recently  imported  direct  from  their  native  places 
on  the  South  American  continent,  are  attacked  in 
J  Europe  by  the  same  disease.  The  common  lotato, 
i  most  of  our  readers  know,  is  the  Solatium  tuberosum; 

!  but  now,  from  experiments  tried  in  Germany  on  the 
!  Solatium  utile ;  in  the  Horticultural  Society’s  Garden  on 
Solatium  deinissum,  brought  thither  from  Mexico ;  and 
by  M.  Decandolle,  in  France,  on  Solatium  verrucosum, 
also  from  Mexico,  also  that  their  tubers,  it  is  demon- 
j  strated,  speedily  become  affected  with  the  murrain. 

I 

.It  is  very  probable  that  the  price  of  Black,  or  Grocers 
Currants  will  be  much  higher  than  usual  this  year,  for 
we  find  that  a  tenth  part  of  the  Vines  in  Cephalonia 
have  been  destroyed  by  disease,  and  that  the  growers 
and  merchants  of  the  Ionian  Islands  are  uneasy  at  the 
prospect.  A  very  beautiful  coloured  drawing  of  a  bunch 
of  the  Black  Currant  Grape  is  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
second  series  of  the  Horticultural  Society  s  Transactions. 
Another  Grape  which  probably  has  suffered  by  tho 
visitation  is  the  1  Vhite  Corinth,  the  stoneless  t  i  nit  ot 
which  is  known  in  the  shops  as  the  Sultana  raisin. 


The  East  India  Company  have  placed  a  ton  in  weight 
of  seeds  of  Deodar  Cedar  at  tho  command  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  if  they  all 
vegetate  they  will  produce  sixteen  millions  of  seedlings. 
These  seeds  have  been  entrusted  by  the  Government  to 
Mr.  Glendinning,  of  Chiswick  ;  Messrs.  Lawson,  of 
Edinburgh;  Mr.  Skirving,  of  Liverpool;  and  Mr. 

;  Waterer,  of  Knap  Hill.  This  will  be  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  our  timber  resources,  for  not  only  is  the 
:  Deodar  to  be  admired  for  its  beauty  of  form,  but  for 
the  durability  of  its  wood. 

!  At  a  meeting  of  The  Rotjal  Agricultural  Society,  on 
1  the  6th  instant,  among  other  business  the  following 
was  transacted : — 

Prize  Essays.  —  Mr.  Pusey,  Chairman  of  the  Journal 
Committee,  reported  to  the  Council  the  following  awards 
made  hv  the  judges  of  essays  and  reports,  competing  for  the 
prizes,  offered  by  the  Society  : — 

I.  To  Sydney  Evershed,  of  Alhury,  near  Guildford,  Surrey  : 
the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns  for  his  Essay  on  the 
improved  method  of  cropping  and  cultivating  Light 
Land,  being  the  best  Essay  in  the  class  of  “  Any  other 
Agricultural  Subject”  for  1852. 

II.  To  John  B.  Spearing  (Land-surveyor,  Engineer,  and 
Farmer),  of  Moulsford,  near  Wallingford,  Berkshire  : 
the  Prize  of  Thirty  Sovereigns,  for  the  best  Essay  on 
the  relative  advantages  of  Steam  or  other  motive  power 
applicable  to  Agricultural  Purposes. 


III.  To  Thomas  Rowlandson,  of  Brompton,  Middlesex: 
the  Prize  of  Fifty  Sovereigns,  for  the  best  Report  on 
the  Farmiug  of  Herefordshire. 

IV.  To  Henry  Evershed,  of  Albury,  near  Guildford, 
Surrey :  the  Prize  of  Fifty  Sovereigns,  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Farming  of  Surrey. 

V.  To  John  Jephson  Rowley  (Land  Agent,  and  Valuer  of 
Land  and  Tillages),  of  Rowthorne,  near  Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire  :  the  Prize  of  Fifty  Sovereigns,  for  the  best 
Report  on  the  Farming  of  Derbyshire. 

VI.  To  Finlay  Dun,  jun.  (Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College),  of  41,  Heriot  Row, 
Edinburgh ;  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  tho 
best  Account  of  those  Diseases  in  the  Sheep  and  the 
Pig,  which  either  are  or  may  become  hereditary. 

VII.  To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burroughes,  of  Gazeley,  near 
Newmarket;  the  Prize  of  Twenty  Sovereigns,  for  his 
Essay  on  the  Bean  Turnip  Fallow,  as  the  best  Essay  in 
the  class  of  “Any  other  agricultural  subject”  for  1853. 

The  Council  arranged  that  Professor  Way's  first  lecture 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Governors  and  Members  in  the 
Council-room  of  the  Society,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of 
May  next;  and  the  second  lecture  on  Wednesday,  the  15th 
of  June  ;  to  commence  in  each  case  at  the  usual  hour  of  12. 

Secretary. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pusey,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
Colonel  Challoner,  and  Lord  Chichester,  the  following  reso- 
lution  was  passed  by  the  Council  unanimously: — “That 
on  account  of  the  Secretary’s  long,  faithful,  and  efficient 
services,  his  salary  be  raised  by  XT 00  a-year :  and  that  the 
first  payment  of  the  increased  salary  commence  in  May  ; 
next.” 

Agricultural  Statistics. — The  President  informed  the 
Council,  that  having  been  summoned  by  that  department  of 
her  Majesty’s  Government  forming  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
an  interview  on  the  subject  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  he 
had  thought  it  to  be  his  official  duty  as  President,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  had  been  also 
summoned  to  attend  such  interview  accordingly,  for  the 
purpose  simply  of  receiving  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
communicating  to  the  Council,  any  request  made  to  him  on 
that  important  subject,  leaving  it  to  the  Council  to  decide, 
whether  the  Society  as  a  body,  or  only  its  members  in  their 
individual  capacity,  could  consistently  with  its  constitution 
take  any  distinct  measiue  in  promoting  the  collection  of 
such  statistical  information. 

The  Council  agreed  that  as  such  measures  were  not 
simply  connected  with  the  improvement  of  practical  agri¬ 
culture,  but  had  a  direct  bearing  on  prospective  legislation 
in  Parliament,  the  Society  could  not  by  the  following  strin¬ 
gent  condition  of  its  charter  entertain  their  discussion  or 
promotion : — 

“  And  know  ye  further,  that  in  granting  this  our  Royal 
Charter  to  the  said  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng¬ 
land,  we  do  hereby  declare  it  to  be  our  full  and  entire 
will  and  pleasure  that  wre  extend  our  Royal  protection 
to  its  national  objects,  under  the  condition  that  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  its  constitution  shall  be  the  total  exclusion  of 
all  questions  at  its  meetings,  or  in  its  proceedings,  of  a 
political  tendency,  or  having  reference  to  measures 
pending,  or  to  be  brought  forward,  in  either  of  our 
Houses  of  Parliament;  which  no  resolution,  bye-law, 
or  other  enactment  of  the  said  body  polity  and  cor¬ 
porate,  shall  on  any  account  or  pretence  whatever  be  at 
any  time  allowed  to  infringe.” 

Country  Meeting  of  1854.— The  Town  Clerk  of  Lincoln 
attended  the  Council  on  the  part  of  the  Mayor  and  Cor¬ 
poration  of  that  city,  with  a  memorial  and  other  documents 
connected  with  the  Country  Meeting  of  the  Society  to  be 
held  in  1854,  at  some  place  within  the  district  comprised  of 
the  counties  of  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Rutland. 

The  Earl  of  Yarborough  transmitted  a  memorial  on  the 
part  of  the  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  his 
lordship  is  the  President,  in  favour  of  the  city  of  Lincoln  as 
the  place  of  such  meeting. 

These  documents  were  referred  to  an  Inspection  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Fisher 
Hobbs,  Mr.  Brandredth  Gibbs,  and  Mr.  Milward,  with  a 
request  that  they  would  pay  a  personal  visit  to  the  localities 
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proposed,  and  report  at  tlie  next  Monthly  Council  on  their 
capabilities  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society. 


A  Correspondent  writing  to  us  from  Newera  Ellia,  in 
the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  says : — 

“  I  enclose  a  few  seeds  of  a  species  of  Ruins;  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Ceylon,  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  leaf  is  something  like  a  Mulberry,  and  the  fruit 
as  large  as  the  largest  marble.  I  think  in  your  hands  it 
may  be  forced  to  twice  the  size,  and  prove  a  novelty.  The 
plant  is  hardy,  and  the  canes  strong. 

“  We  have  twenty-two  species  of  orchids  at  Newera  Ellia, 
about  half-a-dozen  terrestial,  the  others  epipliitic.  I  have 
been  much  pleased  with  reading  your  Essays  on  Orchids,  in 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  The  following  are  our  Orchids  : — 
Terrestial. — Calanthe  (two  varieties,  white  and  lilac),  Saty- 
rium  Nepaulensis,  Cypripedium,  Spiranthes,  Ansectochilis, 
Lyperus,  Phajus  (very  large  species).  Epiphitic. — 1.  Den- 
drobium  aureum  pallidum.  2.  White  variety.  3.  White. 
4.  Dendrobium  formosum.  Saccolabiura,  pink  variety  ; 
lilac  variety  ;  white  variety.  Cymbidium,  and  Coelogyne.  The 
Satyrium  is  strongly  scented,  and  Denbrobium  aureum 
pallidum  the  most  beautiful;  the  Saccolabium,  pink,  very 
lovely.” 

The  amount  of  eggs  imported  into  this  country  con¬ 
tinues  enormous;  the  number  during  the  month  ending 
on  the  5th  of  March  being  6,090,725. 


There  was  a  grand  exhibition  of  flowers  and  plants 
held  at  Paris,  on  the  15th  of  March,  for  prizes  offered 
by  the  Seine  Horticultural  Society.  We  shall  only  notice 
one  or  two  features  as  grounds  of  comparison  for  our 
English  readers.  The  best  Camellias  were  Archduchess 
Augusta,’  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  Madonii,  Alba 
Carozettii,  Marquis  of  Exeter,  and  Yaltaveredo.  Not 
only  will  it  be  seen  that  our  English  varieties  were  pre¬ 
eminent,  but  we  were  glad  to  observe  English  growers 
among  the  exhibitors,  for  Messrs.  Standish  and  Noble 
sent  an  Azalea  Bealii,  which  one  of  the  French  critics 
characterised  as  “  maguifique.”  The  Hoses  exhibited 
were  Hybrids,  Bourbons,  and  Tea-scented.  Among 
them  were  La  Reine,  Vicomtesse  Decazes,  Souvenir  de 
Malmaison,  Duchesse  de  Montpensier,  Baronne  Hallez 
de  Charapede,  Souvenir  d’un  ami,  and  Louise  Thenard  ; 
but  the  prize  for  the  best  rose  was  awarded  to  M. 
Fontaine’s  Triomphe  clu  comte  de  Montig o. 


j  We  have  great  pleasure  in  acquiescing  in  Mr.  Beaton’s 
i  request  to  allow  him  to  express  his  gratitude  to  all 
i  those  who  have  promised  him  their  votes  in  favour  of 
|  Amelia  Parfitt,  for  election  into  the  Wanstead  Orphan 
j  Asylum.  He  adds,  that: — u  All  subscribers  have  the 
|  privilege  now  to  give  as  many  votes  for  re-elections  as 
j  they  are  entitled  to  give  to  new  candidates  for  admission.” 
The  names  of  candidates  for  re-election,  like  that  of 
Amelia  Parfitt,  are  to  be  printed  in  red  ink  in  the  next 
polling  papers,  and  all  those  who  would  assist  him,  were 
their  votes  not  already  engaged,  may  do  so  now,  provided 
their  votes  have  not  been  promised  for  any  infant  now 
1  in  the  Asylum,  by  giving  him  their  red  votes,  or  writing 
them  after  the  name  Amelia  Parfitt  in  the  polling 
paper." 


PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD  OR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

(  Continued  from  page  20.) 

We  may  now  suppose  our  plot  complete  as  to  the 
character  of  the  soil,  whether  for  a  Fruit  and  Vegetable- 
garden,  within  walls  or  fencing,  or  for  the  mere  Orchard, 
with,  it  may  be,  only  a  hedge  around  it.  The  walks, 
all  but  those  which  we  will  term  marginal  walks,  have 
been  considered,  the  walls  built,  copings  provided,  the 
soil  trenched,  the  staple  or  texture  of  the  soil  improved, 
and  water  of  a  permanent  character  provided.  The 
next  questions  will  be — how  to  prepare  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  fruit-trees ;  and  what  situations  to  reserve  for 
them  ?  And  here  the  subject  assumes  two  distinct 
characters:  the  one,  howto  plant  the  Kitchen  and  Vege¬ 
table-garden,  with  walls  or  fences;  the  other,  how  to 
dispose  of  the  trees  in  a  mere  Orchard. 

It  was  stated  at  page  498,  of  our  last  volume,  that  five 
feet  was  the  minimum  degree  of  width  for  the  chief 
walks,  and  this  not  alone  because  that  width  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  walking  in,  but  because  what  is 
termed  “  breathing-room”  is  necessary,  or  open  spaces 
favourable,  to  a  free  circulation  of  air  in  hot  weather: 
a  liberal  width  of  walk  thus  performs  a  double  duty. 

Now,  it  is  a  time-honoured  practice  to  establish  what 
I  must  term  marginal  borders ,  that  is  to  say,  borders  on 
the  opposite  side  of  each  walk  to  the  wall-border.  I 
see  no  reason  whatever  to  depart  from  this  practice, 
which  has  everything  to  recommend  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  tends  to  throw  open  airy  quarters  for  vege¬ 
tables  ;  the  two  are  hereby  as  much  detached  as  they 
can  be.  In  the  second  place,  a  much  readier  access  to 
the  fruits  is  obtained  by  those  who  feel  an  interest  in 
their  names,  habits,  culture,  &c. ;  and,  added  to  this, 
the  injury  from  birds  is  better  avoided, — every  one  who 
paces  the  walks  is  an  assistant  in  preventing  their  de¬ 
predations  ;  lastly,  root-culture — a  thing  of  so  much 
importance,  as  will  be  subsequently  shown — is  unfet¬ 
tered  by  the  proximity  of  vegetable  culture.  Another, 
and  important  fact  must  here  be  pointed  to :  if  the 
walks  are  prepared  as  will  be  advised,  the  roots  of  the 
fruit-trees  will  find  a  safe  asylum  beneath  them  of  much 
importance  to  aged  fruit-trees  and  those  of  great  bearing 
properties.  All  these  points  surely  make  out  a  case  in 
favour  of  the  marginal  border.  Such  being  admitted, 
I  must  deal  with  the  subject  of  width  both  in'the  mar¬ 
ginal  and  wall-borders.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  there 
are  three  ways  of  viewing  the  question,  viz.,  as  one  of 
proportion ;  as  adapted  for  a  liberal  supply  of  early 
vegetables;  and,  lastly, — which  is  the  primary  object, — 
as  sufficient  for  the  well-being  of  the  trees.  Few  care 
about  proportion,  and,  indeed,  it  should  by  no  means 
be  allowed  to  fetter  the  subject ;  yet,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  a  border  about  one-fourth  wider  than  the 
wall  is  high  will  look  better  than  one  much  wider  or 
narrower. 

As  to  vegetable- cropping,  I  neither  dare  advocate  nor 
condemn  it.  In  principle  it  is  assuredly  wrong,  unless 
in  very  clever  hands;  and  yet,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
a  warm  border  is  an  exceedingly  convenient  place  for 
dainty  vegetables;  and  most  gardeners,  myself  amongst 
the  rest,  are  driven  to  this  practice.  I  may,  however, 
observe,  that  for  my  own  part,  I  can  contrive  to  crop 
my  borders  with  little  or  no  injury  to  the  trees,  and  I 
shall  accordingly  show,  in  the  proper  place,  what  my 
practice  has  been  in  that  respect. 

As  to  the  width  essential  to  fruit-tree  culture  alone,  it 
is  much  more  moderate  than  people  commonly  imagine, 
especially  if  the  trees  are  cultivated  on  a  dwarfing 
system.  As  a  rule  seems  requisite  for  the  inexperienced, 
I  would  urge  that  five  feet  in  width  be  considered  the 
minimum  point ;  this  would,  if  the  soil  be  good,  furnish 
an  eight  feet  wall,  and  that  an  extra  foot  of  border  be 
added  for  every  foot  in  height  of  wall  beyond  this, 
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stopping  at  twelve  feet  of  border,  which  would  sustain 
trees  of  any  dimensions.  It  will  here  be  understood 
that  we  have  now  been  treating  of  the  border  with 
regard  to  the  fruit  culture  alone.. 

Now,  the  marginal  borders  will  bear  some  relation  to 
the  wall  borders  on  the  opposite  side  ot  the  walks  ,  toe 
latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  adverted  to  at  page 
498.  These  borders  will  have  to  contain  trees  of  some 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  occasionally  —  even  under  a 
dwarfing  system— and  provision  must  bo  made  accor¬ 
dingly  for  a  proper  extension  ot  their  branches.  And 
then  comes  another  consideration.  Many  peisons  pos¬ 
sessing  but  small  gardens,  desire  to  have  a  few  flowers 
on  the  margins  of  such  borders,  and  I  really  see  no 
reason  to  object  to  it,  provided  those  who  do  so  will 
take  care  that  their  floral  pets  do  not  injure  the  fruit- 
trees.  In  this  case,  it  is  not  the  exhaustion  of  the 
border  that  is  to  bo  feared,  so  much  as  the  digging 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  flower  culture.  Now, 
dittoing  must  not  be  permitted  where  good  tree  cultuie 
is°to  be  carried  out;  neither  is  it  necessary  for  the 
flowers  We  have  a  central  walk  here  of  this  description, 
and  it  has  had  flowers  of  all  kinds  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  but  it  has  never  been  dug,  or  it  the  spade 
has  been  used,  it  has  only  been  about  two  inches  in 
depth,  and  that  more  for  the  sake  ot  surface-levelling. 
We  introduce  flowers  by  making  special  holes  for  them, 
taking  care  to  have  the  patches  far  apart,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  the  necessary  compost  with  the  trowel.  If,  then, 
flowers  are  to  be  provided  tor,  we  cannot  think  ot 
borders  much  less  than  eight  feet;  more  is  needless, 
if  no  flowers  or  vegetable  cropping,  then  a  border  of 
six  or  seven  feet  may  be  made  to  answer,  but  the  pro¬ 
prietor  must  expect  flourishing  trees  to  oveihang  the 
walks  in  an  inconvenient  manner. 

We  must  now  contrive  a  back  path  for  the  sake  ot 
operations,  and  for  what  before  was  termed  breathing 
room  We  may  meet  with  instances  in  which  the 
owner,  thinking  to  gain  land  for  vegetable  cropping, 
dispenses  with  this  back  path  ;  but  this  is  an  erroneous 
view  of  the  affair.  There  is  no  gain,  but  a  positive  loss ; 
for  by  it  there  is  ever  an  inducement  to  crop  closer  than 
circumstances  can  justify,  and  the  consequences  aie  im¬ 
mature  vegetables,  and  injured  fruit-trees. 

Such  being  the  case,  let  me  advise  a  path  or  alley  ot 
!  two  feet  inside  the  border,  and  thus  keep  that  busy  im¬ 
plement,  the  spade,  within  lawful  bountls..  1  his  alley 
will  need  no  edging ;  it  will  be  quite  sufficient,  each  le- 
turning  spring,  before  vegetable  cropping,  to  maik  it 
out  anew,  so  as  to  sustain  the  bounds.  Some  choose  to 
put  edgings  of  Parsley  and  other  herbs,  Strawberries, 
&c. ;  nothing  but  sheer  necessity  can  justify  this,  for 
such  practice  involves  the  use  of  the  spade  as  a  pre 
parer,  and  thus  the  valuable  surface-roots  which  ought 
to  invest  beneath  the  path  are  destroyed,  and  one  of 
the  uses  of  the  path  nullified.  And  here,  before  con¬ 
cluding  this  portion  of  our  subject,  let  me  point  to  the 
fact,  that  a  good  cultivator  will  so  contrive  to  make  Ins 
walks  near  fruit-trees  as  to  afford  every  facility  for  the 
roots  obtaining  a  secure  retreat  from,  the  spade,  and 
thus  promote  genuine  economy,  by  turning  every  portion 
of  the  surface  to  account.  As  to  modes  of  preparation, 
nothing  more  is  needed  than,  before  adding  the  gravel, 
or  whatever  else  the  walks  are  cased  with,  to  secuie  a 
healthful  soil  beneath  ;  any  ordinary  sound  garden  soil 
will  do;  and  as  to  the  dryness  of  the  future  walk,  that 
will,  of  course,  be  secured  by  the  original  drainage,  and 
by  making  due  provision  for  carrying  the  surface  waters 
&WRV. 

One  thing  yet  remains  to  be  settled  as  to  the  Kitchen- 
ttarden,  before  proceeding  to  the  Orchard,  namely,  what 
edging  to  give  the  principal  walks.  In  former  days,  tlieie 
was  scarcely  more  than  one  idea  on  this  head :  Box  was 
the  material,  whether  in  large  gardens  or  small.  In  the 
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extensive  gardens  of  Mr.  Rucker,  at  Melrose  Hall,  near 
Wandsworth,  some  forty  years  since,  the  kitchen-gardens 
were  edged  witli  bricks  set  on  end :  these  had  an  untidy 
and  meagre  appearance,  and  were  quite  unworthy  the 
style  of  the  grounds.  Stone  edgings,  with  an  architec¬ 
tural  moulding,  are  excellent,  but  they  are  very  expen¬ 
sive.  We  have,  however,  in  these  days,  tiles  of  various  j 
descriptions,  which  are  very  handy  and  neat  affairs,  and,  j 
for  a  small  garden,  at  least,  undeniable.  We  have  used 
them  to  a  considerable  extent  during  the  last  sixteen  , 
years,  and  they  were  obtained  from  Hayward’s  Tileries, 
Burslem,  Staffordshire;  they  are  now,  doubtless,  in 
many  hands.  They  are  a  foot  long,  by  six  inches  deep, 
four  of  which  are  buried  to  keep  them  steady  ;  and  they  j 
possess  a  nice  moulding  on  the  upper  edge.  These 
never  break  with  frost,  and  are,  by  far,  too  impervious  to 
favour  the  growth  of  moss. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  if  the  proprietor  of  the  fruit 
and  vegetable-garden  fears  not  expense,  and  is  desirous 
of  showing  what  the  art  of  gardening  can  do,  he  may 
establish  wire  trellises  on  all  the  marginal  borders,  in 
which  case  the  garden  may  be  made  as  prim  as  a  map, 
and  the  marginal  borders  may  be  made  much  narrower, 
and,  of  course,  more  convenient.  The  Royal  Gardens, 
at  Frogmore,  exhibit  a  character  of  this  kind  ;  and  many 
more  kinds  of  trellises  are,  or  may  be  adopted,  about 
which  we  shall  say  more  in  due  course. 

The  training  of  wall-trees  is  a  matter  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration  by  those  forming  new  gardens.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  old  plan  of  nailing  is  beset  with  evils. 
The  continual  expense  of  nails,  the  slowness  ot  the 
process,  and  the  wear  of  the  wall  through  an  annual 
repetition,  all  conspire  to  hold  it  forth  as  a  practice 
unworthy  of  the  age.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
nailing  is  more  protective  to  the  blossom  tlian  tying  on 
a  detached  trellis;  for  who  has  not  observed  young 
Apricots  or  Peaches  “swelling-off”  close  to- the  wall, 
when  those  projecting  have  been  destroyed?  This  is  a 
great  fact ;  and  before  nailing  is  utterly  given  up^  an 
equivalent  in  this  respect  should  be  obtained.  The 
same  advantage,  also,  is  connected  with  the  ripening 
of  the  fruit  and  wood  in  autumn.  Horizontal  wires, 
strained  through  fixed  studs  in  the  wall,  have  been  in 
vo^ue  sometime,  and  on  south  aspects,  at  least,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  their  success.  How  far  they  may 
succeed  on  cooler  aspects,  in  our  northern  counties,  is  a 
matter  about  which  some  little  doubt  remains.  To  be 
sure,  a  systematic  mode  of  protection  will  obviate  the 
evil,  but,  I  fear,  not  every  one  can  surround  their 
garden  with  conservative  walls.  As,  however,  in  the 
course  of  these  papers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss 
this  division  of  fruit-culture,  I  will  endeavour  to  show 
what  is  practicable  in  that  way.  Those  who  are  about 
to  adopt  the  system  of  training  on  parallel  wires  must 
see  to  the  fixing  of  studs  at  proper  distances.  The 
wires  may  be  horizontal,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches 
apart:  it  is  not  well  to  have  them  closer,  as  shoots 
netting  behind  through  neglect  are  sometimes  difficult 
to  get  back.  Probably,  about  one-and-a-balf  inch  from 
the° wall  will  be  found  a  proper  distance. 

R.  Errington. 


MEETING  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. — 5th  April. 

Another  very  crowded  meeting,  a  room  full  of  plants, 
and  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  a  Scotch  mist  hanging  over 
London  at  noon,  which  drove  me  for  shelter  into 
Covent  Garden,  and  to  Mr.  Stephens’s  great  sale-room, 
where,  of  all  the  noises  in  this  turbulent  world,  I  found 
this  room  the  most  full  of  noise,  for  the  noise-makers 
were  regularly  packed  up  to  the  very  ceiliug.  One  set 
of  cocks  crowing  at  the  full  stretch  of  their  lungs, 
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“  Cock-a-leary-doo ;  ”  while  the  next  as  resolutely  held  | 
forth,  “  Coek-a-leary-do’nt.”  I  followed  the  latter  advice, 
and  did  not  buy,  but  was  off  to  the  Horticultural,  to  see 
the  tilings  before  the  meeting.  New  orchids,  new  fruit, 
new  Geraniums,  new  ways  of  keeping  fruit  in  bottles 
without  sugar,  and  new  receipts  for  doing  so — one  from 
a  cook,  and  one  from  a  butler — not  unequally  matched, 
certainly.  A  new  and  most  beautiful  way  of  making 
skeletons — I  mean  natural  skeletons — of  leaves,  flowers, 
and  the  coverings  or  seed-pods  of  many  kinds  of  plants, 
with  other  new  and  old  things,  of  which  we  shall  hear  ! 
more  particularly  as  we  go  on. 

On  entering  the  room,  the  first  plants  that  met  the 
eye  were  new  forcing  Geraniums,  high-coloured  ones, 
which  were  sent  by  Mr.  Gill,  a  florist  at  Bayswater, 
the  raiser  of  the  Queen  of  February,  which  I  described 
in  the  report  of  the  last  meeting,  when  I  complained  of 
not  having  had  its  history.  There  were  several  plants  j 
of  it  here  to  day,  and  this  history  was  now  supplied. 

The  Queen  of  February  is  to  be  “  sent  out,”  and  it  is 
a  regular  forcing  variety.  It  was  forced  this  winter  in  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  75°,  and  on  the  2lith  of 
February,  flowers  were  cut  from  one  of  the  plants  now 
exhibited,  showing  that  it  keeps  in  bloom  at  this  season 
more  than  six  weeks,  as  there  are  several  flowers  yet  to 
open  on  it.  All  this  we  ought  to  have  known  when  we 
first  heard  of  it.  The  other  seedling  is  called  Wellington, 
and  without  pretending  to  a  deep  knowledge  as  to  how 
the  strains  run  in  this  race  of  Geraniums,  I  should  say 
at  once  that  this  was  a  seedling  from  the  Queen  of 
Hoses  by  the  pollen  of  a  high-coloured  variety ;  the  j 
habit  and  the  leaf  of  the  Queen  are  manifest,  and  the 
father  has  improved  the  colour,  therefore,  this  will  prove 
a  very  strong  and  useful  kind.  Another  forcing  Gera¬ 
nium  I  must  strongly  recommend  to  everyone  who  takes 
an  interest  in  this  class,  and  to  country  gardeners  in  | 
particular,  for  Covent  Garden  market  is  now  in  a  blaze  j 
with  it,  in  bouquets,  in  large  bunches  of  cut-flowers,  j 
and  in  pot-plants;  this  is  no  other  than  Gauntlet.  It  j 
comes  near  the  colour  of  Rising  Sun,  and  is  among  the  , 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of  all  the  forcers.  Alba  mul-  ) 
ti/lora  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  favourite  in  this 
market. 

The  next  plants  in  succession  were  a  large  collection 
of  the  very  best  Hyacinths  for  flowering  in  pots,  and 
they  were  certainly  very  finely-bloomed  by  the  Messrs. 
Henderson,  of  the  Pine-Apple  Place  Nursery.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  treating  us  every  spring  with  a  like 
display,  and  on  this  occasion  the  lecturer  had  little  need 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  ladies  particularly  to  this 
group,  for  they  crowded  round  them  like  bees,  and  were 
as  busy  as  bees  taking  down  the  names.  I  took  the 
names  last  year,  and  the  best  of  them  I  told  of  at  the 
time.  Prince  Albert  is  still  the  best  dark.  The  best 
scarlets  are  Fire  Ball,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  so 
famous  for  firing  balls  and  bullets.  The  best  blues  were 
Laurens  Roster,  Barron  Von  Thull,  Prince  of  Sax 
Weimer,  Keizer  Ferdinand,  Movant,  and  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion.  Of  salmon-colour,  perhaps  Maria  Theresa,  ' 
and  Sultans  Favourite,  were  as  good  as  any ;  but,  like  i 
the  blues,  this  and  the  next  section  are  a  numerous  ! 
class,  and  individual  taste  in  shades  of  colour  is  of  very 
little  use.  In  flesh-colour,  Lord  Wellington,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Lord  Grey,  and  Tubiflora,  are  as  good  as  any. 
Meruielle  and  Virgo,  were  the  best  blush,  and  Prince  of 
Waterloo  the  best  white.  I  shall  not  vouch  for  all 
these  names  being  rightly  spelt,  for  I  never  studied  the 
heavy  Dutch. 

in  going  round  the  room,  a  collection  of  plants  from 
the  garden  of  the  Society  comes  next,  and  here  I  must 
pause  to  make  a  remark  or  two.  These  meetings  are 
composed  of  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  practical  men, 
who  bring  up  garden  products  for  competition.  It  is 
thought  not  essential  to  explain  to  practicals  what  they  ! 


see  right  before ;  and  it  would  be  thought  a  kind  of 
boasting  to  praise  up  the  plants  of  the  Society,  as  if 
judges  were  allowed  to  judge  their  own  plants  or  fowls. 
Now,  I  have  been  a  judge  on  plants  for  as  many  years 
as  1  have  fingers  and  toes ;  I  have  been  an  exhibitor 
too,  and  won  laurels,  both  in  this  very  room  and  in  the 
garden  of  the  Society.  I  have  also  called  in  as  a  lounger 
to  sec  the  lions  of  the  day,  and  I  have  been  an  earnest 
reporter.  I  know  the  stimulating  effects  of  public  praise, 
and  the  value  of  adverse  criticism  when  rightly  applied  ; 
and  I  know  how  to  be  abused  as  well  as  any  man  who 
ever  planted  a  cabbage  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  how  we 
should  be  so  sensitive  about  our  own  merits  as  not  to 
praise  our  own  plants,  as  much  as  they  deserve  to  be 
praised,  as  well  as  those  of  other  people,  whom  we 
stimulate  to  exertion  by  out  example  and  our  awards. 
Tt  is  on  this  principle  I  report  on  the  “  plants  sent  from 
the  garden  of  the  Society,”  of  which  scarcely  a  notice  is 
taken  by  the  lecturer,  because  he  thinks  it  of  too  delicate 
a  nature  to  do  so,  which  I  do  not,  and  1  am  quite  sure  it 
would  not  be  received  in  that  light  by  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society  ;  of  this  we  had  a  good  proof  at  this  meeting, 
in  that  part  of  the  lecture  which  referred  to  a  Forsythia 
viridissima,  which  was  sent  by  somebody  who  grew  it 
“  somehow,”  or  let  it  grow  as  it  could  in  this  climate. 
Now  this  Forsythia,  like  the  Jasmine  called  nudi flora, 
and  the  Camellia,  all  from  China,  arc  perfectly  hardy  in 
England  as  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned,  but  coming 
so  early  into  flower,  our  climate  is  too  cold  and  damp 
for  their  flowers,  and  unless  we  guard  them  from  the 
cold  and  damp  we  can  never  have  their  flowers  in  per¬ 
fection.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  garden  of  the  Society, 
Forsythia  being  as  much  protected  while  it  is  in  blossom 
as  if  it  were  a  Camellia,  their  plant  of  it  is  brought  up 
year  by  year  in  better  condition  and  bloom  than  from 
any  other  quarter  whatever;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
many  of  the  Fellows  went  away  pleased  with  the  hint, 
and  hoping  to  profit  by  it.  This  would  be  a  good  time 
to  pot  a  pair  or  two  of  good-sized  plants  of  it,  and  all 
the  care  they  would  need  would  be  to  plunge  the  pots  in 
a  border  near  the  pump  ;  to  keep  them  constantly  moist 
at  the  roots  from  May  to  September;  to  take  them  up 
next  Christmas,  and  get  them  under  protection  for  a 
while,  and  almost  any  place  would  do,  as  then,  they 
having  no  leaves,  very  little  light  will  bring  them  into 
bloom,  or  they  might  be  slightly  forced,  and  as  soon  as 
the  first  flowers  begin  to  open,  a  staircase,  a  lobby,  a 
front  hall,  or  a  show-room,  is  warm  enough  for  them, 
and  they  would  keep  longer  in  flower  in  any  of  such 
places  than  in  a  warm  comfortable  conservatory.  The 
very  self-same  kind  of  treatment  will  suit  the  old  Coro- 
nilla  glauca  better  than  any  other  way.  A  plant  of  it,  a 
yard  in  diameter,  has  been  in  flower  all  this  winter,  and 
I  saw  it  in  bloom  last  February,  out  in  the  open  bed, 
with  Mr.  Sturgeon,  when  I  went  down  to  get  into  the 
fashion  about  the  new  fowls,  and  he  told  me  it  stood 
there  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  without  any  pro 
tection  whatever.  Therefore,  I  hold  that  it  is  right  and 
proper  to  point  out,  at  these  meetings,  every  mode  by 
which  such  and  such  plants  are  managed  and  brought 
forward  in  our  own  garden. 

Another  variety  of  Rhododendron  ciliare  was  on  the 
table  from  the  Society’s  collection,  with  Habrothamnus 
elegans  in  excellent  condition ;  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  this  is  the  wray  it  was  treated.  After  flowering, 
towards  the  end  of  April  they  cut  it  down  close — that 
is,  close  to  the  old  wood  ;  and,  having  begun  on  that 
system,  the  old  wood  is  very  low  and  near  the  pot. 
Before  the  end  of  May  the  plant  was  repotted,  alter 
shaking  off  the  soil ;  and  towards  the  end  of  Juno  it  was 
in  the  open  air,  or  in  some  cold  pit,  where  the  lights 
were  kept  off  at  night,  and  from  the  end  of  September 
it  was  kept  rather  dry  to  Christmas,  when  the  flower- 
buds  showed.  From  that  time  they  began  to  water  it 
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more  freely,  and  now  it  is  more  beautiful  than  fascicularis 
will  be  next  May  in  the  large  conservatory ;  but  that 
house  disagrees  entirely  with  it,  or  else  the  plant  is 
somo  third-rate  seedling  from  fascicularis,  which  is  the 
more  likely.  / d.  elegans  is  just  the  sarno  way  in  many 
!  country  places ;  but  the  Society  have  the  best  variety  of 
degam,  and  a  very  bad  variety  of  fascicularis. 

Henfreya  scandens,  a  stove  climber  with  white  flowers, 
larger,  but  in  the  way  of  Stephanolis,  was  in  good 
Idoom  and  leaf,  trained  in  a  pot.  The  old  Gesnera 
l  Douglassii,  a  scarce  plant  now,  Heaths ,  Epacris ,  Azaleas, 

\  Gytisus  ramosus,  Muraltia  stipularis,  Corrcca  Goodii, 

\  Begonia  hydxocotilifolia,  and  the  seedling  between  it 
1  and  manicata,  a  large  red  Camellia,  Diosma  capitata,  all 
!  very  useful  for  this  season;  and  the  following,  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  March  meeting — Acacia  celastri- 
j  folia,  as  good  as  ever ;  Polygala  Dalmaitiana,  equally 
good;  Diosma  ambigua,  Try tnalium  odor atissirna,  both 
good,  and  Ceanothus  rigidus,  of  which  it  was  said  in  the 
lecture  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  but  that  dentatus  is 
grown  in  some  collections  under  the  name  of  rigidus, 
and  that  it  was  much  pinched  by  the  late  frosts. 

Mr.  Gaines,  of  Battersea,  sent  two  large  handsome 
specimens  of  Rogiera  thrysiflora  as  full  of  blossoms  as 
they  could  carry,  and,  at  a  distance,  they  looked  like  the 
flowers  of  a  common  Valerian.  What  a  chance  lor 
gardeners  who  have  to  keep  up  a  bloom  in  winter, 
to  get  in,  almost  at  once,  so  many  good  things  as  this 
genus  presents.  Mr.  Gaines  also  sent  pretty  white  and 
blush-flowering  Hybrid  Rhododendrons,  gaily  spotted, 
named  maculata,  elegans,  and  insign e ;  also  a  pretty 
Cineraria,  with  a  white  centre,  and  rich  purple  border  ; 
he  calls  it  Reine  des  Fleurs— “  Polly-put-the-Kettle-on  ” 
would  have  been  a  far  better  name.  Everybody  but  a 
florist  abominates  and  despises  such  Tom-fooleries  as 
giving  silly  French  names  to  English  seedlings.  For 
the  sake  of  honesty  and  dishonesty,  a  better  plan  would 
be  to  keep  the  French  names  only  for  such  plants  as  are 
sent  to  the  continent,  and  giving  the  English  equivalent 
or  translation  to  those  sold  here.  Instances  of  the  kind 
are  known  to  have  been  done,  and  there  is  nothing  new 
iu  the  advice.  The  Messrs.  Henderson  sent  a  large  white- 
spotted  Rhododendron  seedling,  called  Campanulatum 
superbum,  a  very  good  sort,  under  a  very  bad  name,  as 
no  traces  of  the  real  campanulate  Rhododendron  is  scon 
in  this.  In  respect  to  many  seedling  plants,  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “  What  is  iu  a  name  ?  ”  might  be  thus  answered — 
a  fortune,  or  a  false  character  A  good  Cineraria,  white 
centre,  and  lilacy-purple  edge,  was  sent  by  Mr.  Mitchel, 
of  Brighton. 

There  were  throe  perfectly  new  Orchids,  and  two  ot 
which  were  perfectly  handsome — Arpophyllum  gigan- 
teum  and  Dendrobium  onosmum ;  the  third  is  a  Lalia, 
a  strong-growing  one,  with  large  flowers.  It  was  said 
either  to  be  one  called  grandis,  or  nearly  related  to  it 
The  sepals  spread  out  wide  open;  they  are  long  and 
wavy,  and  of  a  cinnamon  colour  all  over,  and'  the 
lip  is  large,  of  ablush  colour,  and  feathered  from  the 
j  bottom  with  pink  lines.  I  did  not  hear  where  it  is  a 
i  native  of,  probably  from  the  Brazils.  Arpophyllum 
giganteum  is  a  Guatemala  plaut,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  and  distributed  by  Mr.  Stevens  s  hammer.  At 
the  time  of  the  sale,  plants  of  it  were  sold  under  two 
names,  squarrosim  being  the  second,  because  it  was 
thought  the  plants  corresponded  with  dry  specimens  of 
two  kinds;  and  there  is  a  third  kind  known  by  dried 
specimens,  but  giganteum  is  by  far  the  best  of  the 
three,  and  those  who  bought  it  under  the  name  squar- 
rosum  ought  to  remember  this,  as  they  have  a  much 
]  more  valuable  plant,  and  a  better-looking  flower— all 
which  was  explained  to  the  meeting.  The  third  species 
is  a  very  dwarf  plant,  and,  probably,  not  much  to  look 
at.  Mrs.  Lawrence  showed  one  of  it  with  four  spikes 
of  bloom;  and  Mr.  Carson,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Farmer, 
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Esq.,  sent  auother  with  three  rows;  and  at  the  meeting 
I  heard  of  it  being  in  line  bloom  in  two  other  places 
near  London  ;  so  that  it  seems  easy  enough  to  manage, 
and  it  soon  makes  a  large,  bold-growing  plant,  with 
long  strap-shaped  leaves,  looking  like  some  Cymbidium. 
The  flowers  come  in  a  very  close  round  spike,  on  a  long 
stalk  standing  as  upright  as  a  ramrod,  with  nine  or  ten 
inches  of  the  top  as  closely  set  with  flowers  as  they  can 
stand.  The  colour  is  bright  purple.  One  of  these 
pretty  spikes  will  keep  a  month  or  five  weeks,  at  tins 
season,  iu  a  glass  of  water,  in  a  warm  room;  and  lew 
orchids  do  more.  The  third,  Dendrobium  onosmum,  is  a 
much  improved  form  of  D.  macrophyllum,  as  much  so 
as  BUmdyanum  is  on  nobile.  D.  macrophyllum  itself  is 
the  one  that  smells  so  much  like  Rhubarb,  but  so  iaint. 
that  I  thought  it  quite  fragrant.  Mrs.  Lawrence  sent 
a  specimen  of  it  in  the  true  Lawrencian  style— large, 
robust,  good-looking,  and  magnificently  in  bloom ;  but 
let  me  give  an  idea  of  it.  Everybody  knows  Dendrc- 
bium  nobile;  well,  the  shoots  of  the  rhubarb-scented 
Dendrobe  are  as  strong  as  those  of  nobde,  much  like 
them,  and  also,  like  them,  flower  without  the  leaves ; 
but  they  spread  out  wide  from  the  pot,  and  then  hang 
down,  and  are  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  the  last 
eighteen  inches  of  which  are  covered  with  large,  hand¬ 
some,  purple  flowers.  There  were  fifteen  spikes,  or  shoots 
of  bloom,  on  this  plant,  and  the  average  number  of 
blossoms  on  each  shoot  was  fourteen.  There  were  three 
fine  large  plants  of  Vanda— two  of  suavis  and  one  ot 
tricolor.  These  two  kinds  havo  been  grown  under  one 
name,  but  the  truth  is  out  now  all  round  London,  and 
tricolor  runs  into  as  many  distinct  varieties  as  the  Calceo¬ 
larias  ;  and  I  was  told  of  nine  forms  of  it  that  are  proved. 
Dendrobium  pulchellum,  in  a  wide  flat  basket,  was  veiv 
thick  of  bloom,  looking  as  comfortable  as  the  Queen  of 
the  Fairies  on  a  bed  of  down ;  also  Dendrobium  dens,- 
Jlorum,  as  rich  and  yellow  as  ever,  with  a  huge  plant  ot 
Chysis  braclescens,  crowded  with  large  white  blossoms  in 
six  distinct  bunches  or  nosegays;  and  the  lcctuiei  told 
us,  on  his  own  authority,  that  ol  all  the  flowers,  this  is 
the  best  for  ladies  hair  in  a  ball-room  ;  that  he  himself 
had  known  one  of  these  snow-white  flowers  to  last  out 
throe  nights  running  in  a  ball-room,  and  not  the  worse 
either.  It  is  of  no  use,  therefore,  railing  at  me  in  future 
for  writing  about  wreaths,  nosegays,  and  hair  flowers, 
when  I  can  show  that  a  philosopher  of  our  own  country 
and  times,  a  man  of  my  own  age,  has  not  only  been  to 
balls  lately,  “  three  nights  running,”  but  took  particular 
notice  to  see  which  flowers  suit  best,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  tell  the  tale  of  his  observation  before  mothers,  aunts, 
and  daughters,  among  our  high  aristocracy. 

Roses  come  in  very  naturally  after  dancing  philoso¬ 
phers ;  and  we  had  two  largo  boxes  of  cut-flowers  of 
them  on  the  table,  chiefly  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  lea- 
scented  ones,  that  are  very  well  known.  Mrs.  Siddons, 
a  tea  fawn-coloured  one,  was  very  fine  ;  also  Viscountess 
la  Gazes,  one  of  the  best  yellow  Tea  Roses.  Solid  de 
Austerlitz  does  not  seem  to  like  forcing;  although  large 
and  well-coloured,  the  shape  was  entirely  gone.  General 
de  Brea  was  of  fine  shape  and  good  colour.  _  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Barron  Prevost,  and  Madame  Tndcaux, 
the  same.  Eouisc  Peronncz  was  not  much  behind  them  , 
and  Geant  des  Bataiiles  was  as  rich  and  fine  as  if  it 
were  the  height  of  summer. 

Mr.  Ingram,  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  sent  a 
fine  dish  of  forced  Strawberries,  one  called  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Ingram’s  Seedlings,  and  he 
says  it  forces  as  well  as  Keen’s  Seedling,  and  is  of  much 
better  flavour.  The  forced  fruit  had  a  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance,  and  it  was  stated  that  such  was  always  the  case 
when  forced.  Another  peculiarity  of  this  Strawberry  is, 
that  it  will  produce  a  second  crop  in  the  autumn  if  the 
first  and  second  blossoms  are  cut  oil',  and  that  the  fruit 
in  the  autumn  lost  the  curious  appearance.  It  is  a 
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seedling  from  tbe  British  Queen  Strawberry.  There 
was  also  a  dish  of  the  Black  Prince  Strawberry,  as  fine 
as  ever,  and  as  highly  spoken  of  in  the  lecture  as  it 
deserves,  hut,  like  the  British  Queen,  I  know  it  refuses 
to  do  well  on  some  land. 

The  bottled  fruit  was  a  new  feature  at  these  meetings, 
hut  a  very  useful  one,  nevertheless.  It  was  only  the 
other  day  that  I  tasted  Scotch  Marmalade,  from  a 
receipt  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  the  very  best 
and  richest  I  ever  tasted.  Some  of  the  fruit  in  these 
bottles  looked  as  well  as  could  be,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  tbe  receipts  for  bottling  will  be  found  useful.* 
The  next  move  must  he  for  the  best  cooked  vegetables ; 
but  who  shall  be  the  judges,  and  where  are  the  dishes 
to  be  exhibited  ?  for  I  protest  against  their  being 
sent  to  our  rooms  without  hot  joints.  There  wras  a 
dish  of  foreign  Peas,  from  Mr.  Solomons,  of  Covent 
Garden,  to  show  the  state  of  that  article  at  present  in 
the  market,  and  some  large  heads  of  white  Brocoli, 
from  Mr.  Bates,  Manor  House,  Molesey,  Surrey,  finer 
and  better  than  any  that  were  in  Covent  Garden  for 
months  past. 

The  skeleton  flowers,  fruit,  and  leaves,  were  sent  by  a 
lady  who  did  not  wish  her  name  to  be  mentioned.  They 
were  much  admired,  and  a  specimen  of  the  best  skeleton 
leaves  done  in  India  were  shown  at  the  same  time,  but 
not  so  well  executed  as  those  now  exhibited ;  the  won¬ 
derful  structure  of  the  network  of  a  flower  was  never 
better  seen  before,  all  the  soft  parts  were  entirely  gone, 
and  the  veins  or  ribs  were  blanched,  and  holding  the 
forms  together  as  perfectly  as  when  the  frame  was 
united  by  the  vegetable  matter.  D.  Beaton. 


NEGLECTED  GREENHOUSE. 

“Such  a  house  has  as  well  as  been  made  over  to  me. 
I  am  to  have  anything  done  that  does  not  involve  much 
expense.  I  have  cleaned  it  out,  potted  the  plants  afresh, 
which  are  very  small,  consisting  of  Geraniums,  Calceo¬ 
larias,  Verbenas,  a  few  Fuchsias,  and  several  sickly 
Cactuses;  there  is  nothing  in  flower,  and  Papa  will  not 
allow  me  to  purchase  any  thing  in  bud:  but  says  I  should 
sow  some  seeds  that  would  look  nice  during  the  summer. 
What  am  I  to  do  to  make  a  show?  You  will  perceive 
that  I  cannot  yet  profit  by  the  details  given  of  many 
greenhouse  plants.  I  want  to  know  all  about  the  simple 
and  the  economical  to  begin  with.”  The  above  is  part 
of  a  nice  letter  into  which  I  was  privileged  to  have  a 
peep  last  week.  I  thoroughly  sympathise  with  the  go- 
ahead,  stick-not-at-difficulties  spirit  which  it  evinces.  It 
seems  to  require  a  more  detailed  notice  than  can  be 
supplied  in  a  correspondent’s  column,  just  because  there 
are  numbers  of  young  ladies  in  a  similar  position.  One 
source  of  pure  pleasure  to  me,  was  the  ability  at  times 
to  assist  such  inquirers  by  something  more  than  words. 
Far  from  damping  our  friend’s  wish  to  have  the  green¬ 
house  showy  in  summer,  we  would  urge  the  propriety  of 
making  it  especially  attractive  in  winter  and  spring. 
To  do  this,  besides  sowing  a  few  seeds,  she  must  con¬ 
trive  to  get  a  few  plants, — not  in  bud,  but  young,  such 
as  may  be  grown  on, — and  a  few  bulbs,  if  possible ;  and 
failing  one  or  both  of  these,  to  try  and  get  a  few  slips  of 
different  things  from  her  neighbours.  Let  her  only  show 
she  is  interested  in  the  matter,  and  there  will  be  no 

*  The  best  collection  of  fruit  preserved  without  sugar  or  vinegar  was 
from  Mr.  Lovejov,  butler  to  J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  South  Lambeth.  They 
were  Damsons,  Greengages,  Gooseberries,  Rhubarb,  Cherries,  Black  and 
Red  Currants,  Raspberries,  end  Mulberries.  The  process  of  preserving 
was  this: — “When  the  stalks  were  removed  they  were  bottled,  and 
boiling  water  added,  having  alum  in  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  drachm 
to  four  gallons.  They  were  then  allow'ed  to  become  cold,  and  then  the 
bottles  were  filled  and  bunged  down  tight.  They  were  then  placed  in  a 
copper  of  cold  water  and  heated  to  176°.  After  that  a  piece  of  bladder 
was  tied  over  the  mouth  of  each  bottle,  and  they  were  securely  sealed,” 
— Gardeners’  Chronicle. 


difficulty.  All  real  lovers  of  gardening  are  united  by  a 
sympathetic,  philanthropic  tie,  which  draws  them  more 
closely  together  than  the  mysteries  of  any  other  brother¬ 
hood  or  craft.  I  have  known  gardeners  entering  upon 
situations  where  not  a  flowering  plant  in  a  pot  was  to 
be  seen,  and  if  they  had  waited  until  they  could  have 
given  an  order  to  a  nurseryman,  not  a  flower,  in  all 
probability,  would  have  been  there  to  this  day.  But  a 
slip  was  got  here,  and  a  cutting  there,  and  some  rather 
common  things  were  grown  in  such  a  superior  manner, 
that  a  new  taste  was  created  in  the  minds  of  employers 
that  must  be  gratified,  and  pits  were  reared,  and  conser¬ 
vatories  built,  and  grounds  laid  out  for  ornament,  and 
money  cheerfully  spent  in  their  keeping,  the  very 
thought  of  which,  at  one  time,  would  have  been  as 
alarming  as  a  night-mare  vision,  and  all,  in  general, 
thus  resulting  in  the  pleasure  and  benefit  alike  of  pro¬ 
prietor,  gardener,  and  nurseryman. 

Let  our  young  friend  imitate  such  examples ;  never 
be  deterred  by  difficulties;  never  lose  patience,  atten¬ 
tion,  perseverance,  and  hope ;  but  make  tbe  most  of 
circumstances,  and,  although  not  a  betting  man,  I  would 
pledge  one  of  my  best  plants,  that  before  a  second 
Christmas,  Papa,  notwithstanding  the  demands  upon 
his  resources  at  that  season,  would  have  set  aside  a  small 
sum  for  the  ornamenting  of  the  greenhouse,  as  a  token 
of  his  approval  of  past  exertions,  and  an  encouragement 
to  progression  in  the  future. 

To  ensure  tins  success,  allow  me  to  give  a  few  prac¬ 
tical  hints.  Full  details  in  most  cases  will  be  found 
by  examining  the  index  of  the  volumes  you  possess. 
Banish  from  your  mind  the  idea,  that  the  statements 
made  which  you  consider  applicable  to  gardeners  are 
not  equally  suitable  for  you.  Every  tribe  of  plants  you 
mention  has  been  treated  in  great  detail,  and  if  you 
would  excel,  you  must  attend  to  the  very  minutice.  It 
does  seem  irksome  at  first  to  be  so  very  particular  with 
everything,  but  if  you  begin  systematically,  you  will 
find  you  will  easily  be  able  to  arrange  plants  requiring 
similar  treatment  into  groups.  Order  and  system  will 
thus  soon  become  more  natural  than  unmeaning  con¬ 
fusion.  One  sound  idea  thus  not  only  reasoned  upon, 
but  developed  in  action,  will  give  you  more  knowledge 
of  a  subject  than  reading  volumes  of  practical  direc¬ 
tions,  without  inciting  the  mind  to  enquire  as  to  the 
why  and  the  how.  For  instance,  in  such  a  house  as 
yours,  about  this  time  last  year,  I  saw  Epacris,  Cal¬ 
ceolaria,  Cineraria,  all  mingled  together.  The  Epacris 
had  been  pruned-in  after  blooming,  and  the  owner  had 
been  told,  quite  correctly,  that  they  should  be  kept 
rather  close  until  they  broke  afresh ;  but  this  closenesss 
covered  the  Calceolarias  with  fat  giant  fellows  of  green 
fly,  while  the  simple  precaution  of  placing  the  plants 
he  wished  to  grow  freely  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and 
keeping  them  closer  and  warmer,  and  the  Calceolarias 
where  air  could  play  freely  among  them,  at  the  other 
end,  would  have  suited  the  plants,  and,  besides  securing 
health,  saved  some  expense  for  tobacco. 

Another  general  hint,  as  you  have  a  vine,  is  to  make 
up  your  mind  whether  the  vine  or  the  plants  is  to  be  the 
chief  consideration.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cactus, 
many  people  would  plant  the  most  of  the  things  you 
mention  out-of-doors,  and  thus  you  might  grow  line 
grapes  by  using  your  house  chiefly  for  preserving 
plants  in  winter.  We  shall  shortly  show  how  both  first- 
!  rate  vines  and  plants,  too,  can  be  grown  in  the  same 
house  by  selecting  the  plants.  But  if  you  wish  the 
!  house  to  be  gay  all  the  year  round  from  kindred  plants 
to  those  you  mention,  you  may  get  fair  grapes,  but  you 
cannot  make  them  an  especial  consideration,  because 
hardy  greenhouse  plants  will  require  more  air  than 
would  suit  the  vine.  In  fact,  in  an  ordinary  cool  green¬ 
house,  the  vine,  south  of  London,  would  scarcely  be  so 
well  off  as  against  a  south  wall  out-of-doors. 
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To  prevent  misapprehension,  I  consider  it  also  ne¬ 
cessary  to  state,  that  what  follows  is  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  you  have  no  garden  structure  besides 
this  Gi'eenliouse,  though  some  glasses,  and  even  a  turf 
or  earth-pit,  would  be  useful ;  and  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  seeds,  and  a  few  cuttings  you  may  obtain,  your 
whole  dependence  is  upon  the  plants  you  already  possess. 
Let  us  glance,  then,  first,  at  a  few  ot  the  principles  to 
|  be  kept  in  view  in  the  management  of  such  a  house. 

Temperature  and  Air. — In  winter,  the  average  night 
j  temperature  should  be  45°,  allowing  it  to  fall  to  4hlJ  in 
extreme  cold  weather,  rather  than  have  strong  fires. 

'  Air  must  be  given  with  great  caution  in  stormy,  frosty, 
and  foggy  weather,  and  that  little  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
At  this  season,  fire  will  be  seldom  or  never  required,  and 
'  air  may  be  given  in  the  morning  and  removed  in  the 
evening.  13y  the  middle  of  next  month,  unless  in 
stormy  weather,  have  air  on  all  night,  h  rom  June  to 
the  end  of  September,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  have 
too  much  of  it.  From  November  to  April,  it  will  he 
advisable,  while  you  are  absent  during  the  day,  to  initiate 
some  one  to  attend  to  air.  When  the  sun  shines  in 
mild  weather,  give  air  as  the  heat  approaches  50°.  In  a 
frosty  day,  with  a  bright  sun,  give  air  with  more  caution, 
from  10°  to  20°  rise  from  sun-heat  will  do  the  plants 
good.  To  lessen  evaporation  in  such  circumstances, 
sprinkle  the  paths  and  shelves  with  water.  In  con¬ 
tinued  dull  weather,  with  the  outside  temperature  ranging 
about  40°,  put  on  a  small  brisk  fire  in  the  morning,  that 
you  may  change  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  by  mid-day. 

Shading. — The  vine  will  help  you  in  this ;  but  in  the 
heat  of  summer  a  little  Nottingham  netting  may  be 
useful  for  blunting  the  force  of  the  suns  rays,  or  a  little 
whitening  may  be  put  on  the  glass,  or  a  little  double 
size  melted  and  brushed  on  the  glass  when  hot;  it  will 
then  resemble  rough  plate. 

Soil. — Gritty  matter  collected  from  the  road-side  will 
grow  all  the  plants  you  are  likely  to  try.  As  you  have 
a  kitchen  garden  you  may  get  a  supply  even  nearer 
home.  Some  of  the  ground  will  be  ridged  up  or  rough 
dug  during  the  winter.  After  a  dry  sunny  day  the 
surface  will  be  mellow  and  flaky,  and  this,  scraped  oil 
and  housed  in  an  airy  place,  is  a  greater  treasure  to  the 
pot  gardener  than  ambrosia  was  to  the  deities  ot  old. 
With  the  addition  of  a  little  sharp  sand,  and  a  little 
dung  very  rotten,  or  decayed  leaves,  this  homely  earth 
will  grow  anything  not  requiring  heath  mould. 

&  R.  Fish. 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  PELARGONIUM. 

( Continued  from  page  10.) 

Fancy  Yaeieties. — It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define 
I  this  class  of  Pelargoniums,  because  they  approach  so 
near  to  the  class  Show  Varieties.  Every  cultivator  that 
"rows  both  classes  carries  in  his  mind  a  sufficiently  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  of  each.  The  distinctive  name,  Show  Varieties, 
is  as  bad  as  need  be,  and  as  hard  to  be  understood  by 
the  uninitiated  as  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  Fancy  Varieties 
j  are  equally  difficult  to  be  comprehended,  lor  both  are 
I  show  varieties,  or,  in  other  words,  plants  for  exhibition  ; 
and  both  are  fancy  varieties,  that  is,  the  properties  are 
such  as  the  fancy  or  taste  of  the  florist  has  laid  down;— 
rules,  founded  upon  the  form,  colour,  and  substance, 
any  variety  in  either  class  may  assume  when  they 
bloom.  I  have  felt  these  misnomers  in  the  names  ot 
the  two  classes  for  some  time,  and,  no  doubt,  many  oi 
J  the  amateur  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  have 
1  felt  the  same.  As  a  writer  on  the  florists’  varieties  ol 
I  the  Pelargonium,  I  should  be  glad  to  hit  upon  two 
names  for  these  classes  sufficiently  distinct  so  that  a 
broad  line  could  be  drawn  between  them.  I  think  that 


large-flowered  show  Pelargoniums,  and  small-flowered 
show  Pelargoniums  would  be  more  expressive,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  more  true  description  or  distinction  between 
the  two  than  the  present  names.  The  question  has 
often  been  put  to  me,  “  What  is  a  Fancy  Geranium?” 
and  the  only  answer  I  could  give  was,  that  it  is,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  a  smaller  and  more  numerously  flowered 
variety  than  such  as  Salamander,  Conspicuum,  or,  Virgin 
Queen.  Also,  that  the  foliage  is  smaller,  and  the  plants 
less  robust  in  growth,  with  the  colours  not  so  distinctly 
defined  as  in  the  show  varieties,  though  the  latter  pro¬ 
perty  is  becoming  more  distinct  on  account  of  the  newer 
improved  kinds  having  the  lines  separating  the  colours 
better  befined.  I  do  not  know  I  can  add  anything,  or 
point  to  more,  even  now,  by  which  to  describe  a  fancy 
variety.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  of  our 
readers,  whether  professional  or  not,  would  give  new 
and  better  names  to  these  two  classes  than  they  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  known  by.  The  Fancy  Geraniums  always 
attract  the  ladies,  and  are  more  valued  by  them  than  by 
gentlemen  amateurs. 

Agreeable  to  promise,  I  subjoin  a  very  select  list,  and 
sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  any  amateur  desirous  of 
growing  these  really  beautiful  flowers  to  choose  any 
number  from  he  may  wish  to  purchase  : 

Alhoni  (Henderson),  upper  petals  rosy-purple;  lower 
petals  blush  white,  sometimes  blotched. 

Alboni  superba  (Ayres),  upper  petals  rich  rosy-crimson 
margined  with  white ;  lower  petals  white,  faintly 
streaked  with  crimson. 

Anais  (Chauviere),  ground-colour  bright  shining  rose, 
shaded  at  the  edges  with  white ;  a  very  free  bloomer. 

Beauty  (Henderson),  upper  petals  bright  crimson, 
margined  with  white;  lower  petals  white,  margined 
with  deep  maroon. 

Beauty  of  St.  Johns  Wood  (Henderson),  upper  petals 
bright  rose  carmine,  with  clear  white  margin  ;  a  regular 
belt  of  carmine  round  the  lower  petals  ;  very  distinct. 

Beaute  (Bellepercliis),  upper  petals  rich  mulberry, 
edged  with  white  ;  lower  petals  spotted  with  mulberry  , 
very  fine,  and  a  free  bloomer. 

Belle  Marie  (Ambrose),  top  petals  rich  mulberry, 
margined  with  crimson ;  lower  petals  blush,  with  dark 
spot. 

Bouquet  tout  fait  (Chauviere),  upper  petals  dark, 
margined  with  white ;  lower  petals  white,  spotted  with 
maroon. 

Caliban  (Ayres),  upper  petals  rich  plum  colour,  edged 
slightly  with  white;  lower  petals  white,  spotted  and 
clouded  with  maroon ;  good  form  and  substance. 

Circularity  (Gaines),  dark  crimson,  with  a  belt  of  fine 
clear  white  round  every  petal ;  extra  fine. 

Defiance  (Ambrose),  vary  dark  maroon ;  petals  mar¬ 
gined  with  white;  centre  pure  white;  flowers  large  and 
well-formed. 

Exquisite  (Henderson),  upper  petals  clear  lilac,  with 
abroad  belt  of  bright  rose;  lower  petals  clear  rose,  : 
spotted  ;  a  compact  trusser,  and  good  habit. 

Formosissima  (Ayres),  upper  petals  rich  crimson, 
shaded  with  rose,  with  a  broad  margin  of  white  ;  lower  | 
petals  white,  margined  with  crimson  ;  very  distinct 

and  fine.  .  , 

Gaiety  (Ambrose),  fine  mulberry  blotcb,  with  pink 
margin ;  lower  petals  white,  spotted  with  the  same 
ground  colour  ;  a  gay,  lively  flower. 

Hero  of  Surrey  (Gaines),  upper  petals  nearly  black, 
belted  with  pure  white ;  lower  petals  white,  with  a  car¬ 
mine  spot  on  each;  a  distinct,  beautiful  variety. 

Madame  Rosalie  (Gaines),  clear  shining  rose  and 
white ;  a  large  flower,  and  very  beautiful. 

Marion  (Henderson),  crimson  ground;  white  margin; 
a  fine  variety,  lasting  a  long  time  in  bloom. 

Miranda  (Ayres),  ground-colour  delicate  salmon,  pen¬ 
cilled  with  white;  a  novel  colour,  and  very  beautiful. 
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Modesta  (Ambrose),  upper  petals  pale  pink ;  lower 
petals  clear  white  ;  very  distinct,  showy,  and  good. 

Orestes  (Gaines),  bright  rosy  pink;  light  blush  margin; 
white  centre  ;  distinct. 

Othello  (Henderson),  upper  petals  dark  rich  maroon, 
with  an  even  light  margin  ;  under  petals  pale  blush, 
j  with  a  distinct  belt  in  the  centre  of  each  ;  form  good. 

Pictenata  (Ambrose),  upper  petals  rosy  carmine;  lower 
petals  distinctly  spotted  with  cherry  colour;  form  good. 

Queen  Superb  (Ambrose),  large  blush  white,  with 
bright  pink  blotch  on  the  upper  petals;  a  free  bloomer. 

Peine  des  Fleurs  (Henderson),  upper  petals  violet 
j  plum,  broadly  margined  with  white,  slightly  marked 
j  with  rosy  purple. 

Richard  Cobden  (Ambrose),  upper  petals  rich  dark 
velvet,  with  a  clear  margin  of  white ;  lower  petals  rich 
crimson,  with  a  large  white  centre;  a  fine-formed  flower, 
of  good  habit. 

Roland  Oashel  (Gaines),  upper  petals  pure  white, 
with  a  large  crimson  spot  in  the  centre;  lower  petals 
the  same ;  a  very  fine  distinct  variety. 

Sambo  (Ayres),  rich  purplish  crimson ;  upper  petals 
nearly  black ;  very  fine. 

Superba  (Ambrose),  dark  crimson  upper  petals,  edged 
with  pink ;  lower  petals  blush,  with  dark  markings ; 
very  fine. 

Fnique  (Gaines)  colour  lake,  edged  with  white;  novel 
and  good. 

Velutinum  elegans  (Clniuviere),  dark  velvety  maroon, 
with  veins  ol  white ;  beautiful  form  and  habit ;  extra 
fine-  T.  Aju>leby. 


LYCOPODIUMS. 

( Continued  from  page  321,  vol.  ix.) 

A  Correspondent  has  reminded  mo  that  I  have  not 
finished  this  subject,  which  is  quite  true,  and  the  reason 
is,  there  are  soveral  species  in  our  stoves  that  are  not 
yet  either  named  or  described.  I  have  waited  for  them 
to  be  named  by  some  botanist  who  takes  a  delight  in 
these  really  pretty  plants,  but  in  vain.  As  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  names  have  as  yet  been  given  to  them,  and  in 
!  my  present  position  I  have  not  the  means  either  of 
growing  or  studying  them.  Perhaps,  when  I  have  put 
my  out-doors  subjects  into  order,  and  have  put  up  more 
glass,  I  may  be  able  to  cultivate  them  and  my  favourite 
orchids  once  more  ;  and  then  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
a  better  account  of  Lycopodiums.  A  collector  of 
orchids,  who  has  travelled  in  various  localities  where 
these  lively  green  and  shaded  purple-leaved  plants  grow, 
informed  me  that  the  species  are  very  numerous,  and  if 
there  was  any  demand  for  them  they  might  be  col¬ 
lected  in  great  numbers.  Another  correspondent  wishes 
for  information  how  to  grow  them  in  pots;  and  another 
desires  to  know  how  they  may  be  cultivated  in  Wardian 
cases.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  answering  these 
queries ;  and  as  the  replies  would  occupy  too  much 
space  under  the  head  “  Answers  to  Correspondents,”  I 
shall  throw  my  remarks  together,  in  this  place,  com- 
menciug  first,  with  their  culture  in  pots. 

Propagation :  bg  cuttings.  —  All  the  late  growing 
species  may  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  if  grown  in  a  moist  heat,  push  out 
roots  all  the  way  up  the  stems  or  branches.  When  it  is 
desired  to  put  in  cuttings  (the  spring  is  the  best 
time),  prepare  some  small  pots,  such  as  those  known 
by  the  name  of  thumbs,  fill  them  nearly  full  of  the 
compost  I  shall  by-and-by  describe,  and  upon  that 
place  a  layer  of  silver  sand,  then  take  off  a  cutting 
about  an  inch  or  two  long,  furnished  with  a  root  made 
in  the  air,  make  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  pot 
with  a  rather  thick  stick  suddonly  sharpened  to  a 
:  point,  place  the  cutting  in  it  immediately  it  is  cut 
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off,  for  the  tender  root  will  not  bear  the  least 
time  exposed  to  the  air  after  it  is  cut  off  from  the 
plant,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  only  to  take  off  one 
at  a  time.  As  soon  as  it  is  planted,  give  as  much  water 
as  will  level  up  the  hole  in  the  sand.  It  is  the  property 
of  sand,  when  it  is  watered,  to  run  level,  if  the  vessel 
containing  it  stands  level.  Every  propagator  knows 
this,  and  waters  his  cuttings  of  every  kind  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  moistening  it.  Having  finished 
the  first  cutting,  proceed  so  with  the  next,  and  so  on 
till  all  are  planted.  Then  place  them  under  a  tight- 
fitting  hand-light  set  upon  a  heated  surface  of  sand  or 
coal-ashes ; — or  they  will  strike  fresh  roots  freely  in  a 
common  hotbed.  In  either  case,  they  will  require 
shading  from  the  sun  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
after  which  they  may  be  gradually  inured  to  bear  the  j 
full  light  and  air.  As  soon  as  that  is  the  case,  give 
them  a  shift  unto  34-inch  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  ! 
shady  part  of  the  stove  to  be  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
treatment. 

By  Division. — The  greater  number  of  Lycopods  may  I 
be  increased  by  this  method,  and  larger  plants  obtained 
at  once  and  in  a  shorter  time.  The  method  of  doing  it 
may  be  exemplified  in  L.  apodutn,  one  of  the  prettiest 
in  the  genus.  This  and  similar  plants  or  varieties 
push  out,  when  growing,  almost  as  many  roots  as  leaves, 
and  all  they  require  is  to  take  a  largish  plant,  turn  it 
out  of  the  pot,  and  with  the  fingers  gently  separate  it 
into  separate  pieces  about  the  size  of  lialf-a-crowu.  Put 
these  singly  into  suitably  sized  pots,  and  place  them  in 
a  similar  situation  as  mentioned  above  for  the  cuttings. 

A  week  or  ten  days  will  be  quite  sufficient  length  of 
time  to  establish  them  as  plants,  after  which  they  should 
be  removed  into  the  stove,  and  treated  as  plants  that 
have  not  been  divided.  The  following  maybe  increased 
by  division: — L.  apodmn,  L.  apothecium,  L.  circinatum, 
L.  cordatum,  L.  ccesium,  L.  denticulum,  L.  lepidophyllum, 
L.  stoloniferum,  and  L.  umbrosum,  besides  some  un¬ 
named  ones.  The  others  require  to  be  propagated  by 
cuttings. 

Summer  Treatment. —  Soil. — The  roots  of  Lycopods 
are  long  and  wiry,  breaking  out  at  the  ends  into  bunches 
of  fine  fibres;  hence,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  light, 
open  compost  to  grow  them  in.  To  form  this  the 
following  are  necessary  ; — Very  fibry  loam,  that  is,  turf 
with  the  roots  of  grasses  in  it  undecomposed,  very  fibry 
peat,  half-decayed  tree  leaves,  and  chopped  moss,  either 
green  or  white,  though  I  prefer  the  latter  where  it  can 
be  had.  Equal  parts  of  all  these,  mixed  together  in  a 
half-dry  state,  make  a  light,  open  medium  in  which  the 
roots  will  travel  with  ease,  and  find  nutriment  for  the 
plants.  All  of  them  arc  not  indispensable,  for  these 
plants  will  grow  in  anything  that  water  will  pass 
through.  I  have  grown  them  in  nothing  but  moss 
itself;  but  in  that,  though  they  did  well  enough  for  a 
time,  yet,  when  the  light  of  long  days  acted  upon  them, 
they  began  to  turn  yellow  at  the  lower  parts  of  the 
branches,  and  finally  became  so  unsightly  that  I  was 
obliged  to  throw  them  away.  I  have  grown  them  also 
in  sandy  loam,  but  this  I  found  to  be  too  close,  and  the 
plants  did  not  grow  satisfactorily  in  it  alone.  Moss,  I 
consider,  should,  in  all  cases,  be  mixed  with  the  soil ; 
there  is  a  lightness  and  buoyancy  in  it  that  prevents  the 
soil  becoming  too  close,  and  it  decomposes  so  slowly  that 
the  soil  remains  open  and  permeable  to  the  roots  for  a 
long  time,  to  say  nothing  of  its  fertilizing  properties,  ; 
as  it  slowly  yields  them.  The  moss  should  be  finely 
chopped  and  put  through  a  fine-meshed  sieve.  It  then 
readily  mixes  with  the  loam,  peat,  and  leaves.  To  this 
compost  add  a  liberal  allowance  of  sand :  the  silver  is  ! 
the  best,  but  the  common  river  sand  will  answer  very 
well.  If  all  the  materials  of  this  compost  be  mixed 
together  thoroughly  at  the  time  of  potting,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  pass  it  through  a  very  coarse  sieve,  which  j 
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venders  it  more  workable,  and  diffuses  tho  ingredients 
more  thoroughly  together.  For  very  young,  small  plants, 
such  as  newly-struck  cuttings,  or  for  small  divisions,  the 
compost  will  be  better  for  use  if  it  runs  through  a  finer 
sieve,  using  the  rougher  parts  that  will  not  pass  through 
as  drainage  upon  the  crocks  or  broken  potsherds.  This 
liner  compost  will  bo  proper  to  put  in  under  the  sand 
in  the  cutting  pots.  T.  Appleby. 


LETTUCE  CULTURE. 

Although  this  production  is  from  a  climate  similar 
j  to  that  from  whence  so  many  of  our  greenhouse  plants 
are  natives  of,  yet  it  is  able,  at  a  certain  state  of  its 
i  growth,  to  endure  as  much  cold  as  some  plants  that  are 
the  progeny  of  parents  indigenous  with  us,  but  tho 
latter,  partaking  more  of  the  perennial  character  than 
the  Lettuce,  are,  in  common  with  many  other  plants  of  a 
like  kind,  less  able  to  bear  the  rigours  of  winter  than 
the  purely  “  annuals;”  and  this  rule  is,  in  some  degree, 
exemplified  in  the  Lettuce,  which,  at  a  certain  age,  say 
when  it  has  attained  about  half  its  growth,  is  really  more 
hardy  than  either  before  or  after;  and  though  very  small 
plants  will  sometimes  stand  over  winter,  yet  they  are 
subject  to  so  many  other  mishaps  that,  in  many  cases, 
they  are  humoured  with  a  glass,  or  other  protection, 
until  such  time  as  the  season  moderates,  so  as  to  allow 
their  being  planted  out,  which,  however,  must  be  done 
with  caution :  for,  besides  tho  evils  resulting  from  frost 
and  cold,  a  scarcely  less  evil  arises  from  slugs  and  other 
enemies  preying  on  the  young  plants  to  a  woful  extent. 

This  important  family  delights  in  a  rich  soil ,  and  in 
summer  it  may  have  a  good  share  of  moisture  naturally, 
j  or  applied  artificially ;  while  in  autumn  and  winter,  a 
drier  and  more  sheltered  situation  suits  it  best,  because, 
in  such  soils,  plants  generally  live  the  winter  with  less 
j  damage  to  themselves  than  in  one  of  the  rich  compound 
I  which  is  reserved  for  their  summer  habitation,  and  in 
which  tho  inducement  to  arrive  at  a  premature  growth 
exists  to  a  much  greater  extent.  There  are  many  plants 
iu  which  the  principle  of  “  flowering  early  ”  might  be 
regarded  as  a  great  acquisition ;  still,  there  are  others, 
and  this  is  one  of  thorn,  where  as  large  a  growth  of  the 
vegetable  as  is  possible  to  obtain  ought  to  take  place 
before  this  flowering  propensity  comes  on;  and,  as  this 
object  is  best  accomplished  by  an  abundant  supply  of 
suitable  food,  it  behoves  the  skilful  cultivator  to  furnish 
it  with  that  food  at  such  time  and  in  such  quantities  as 
meets  its  wants,  and  otherwise  prevents  its  prematurely 
running  to  bloom,  and,  consequently,  to  seed.  For  this 
j  purpose,  the  ground  selected  for  the  summer  supply 
ought  to  be  rich,  moist,  and  deep;  and,  although  some 
|  cultivators  have  recommended  a  partial  shade  from  the 
mid-day  sun,  we  do  not  think  this  absolutely  requisite ;  on 
:  the  contrary,  where  the  ground  is  cool  and  moist,  without 
at  the  same  time  being  stiff  and  retentive,  the  ne- 
!  cessity  for  shade  has  no  existence,  and  may  absolutely 
j  be  injurious.  The  deep  mellow  loams  often  found  by  tho 
j  sides' of  rivers  form  an  excellent  soil  for  the  Lettuce; 

I  and  many  old  kitchen-gardens  are  equally  adapted, 
j  where  they  have  derived  the  full  benefit  of  a  position 
near  to  the  dung-yard  ;  for  the  plant  is  a  gross  feeder, 
delighting  in  tho  juices  of  decayed  matter  as  well  as 
\  animal  manure. 

It  being,  therefore,  admitted  that  this  plant  delights 
in  the  deep  rich  soils  above  alluded  to,  we  are  next  to 
I  consider  the  varieties  held  most  in  estimation;  and  so  far 
as  names  go  there  is  no  lack  ;  and  some  cultivators 
have  divided  the  family  into  six  or  seven  groups,  as¬ 
signing  certain  distinctions  to  each  ;  but  we  shall  not 
extend  our  list  so  far,  but  content  ourselves  with  classing 
them  as  divided  into  two  really  distinct  kinds — the 
Cabbage  and  Coss — the  former  having  a  more  decumbent 


growth,  with  broad  undulated  leaves  folding  over  each  ' 
other,  forming  a  sort  of  compressed  globe  when  well 
grown,  and  the  inner  portion  of  a  beautiful  white,  de-  j 
cidedly  more  so  than  that  of  the  next  section.  These  j 
Cabbage  Lettuces,  of  which  the  Tennis  Ball,  Drumhead,  \ 
and  Malta,  arc  good  typos,  are  less  likely  to  run  to  seed  j 
in  the  hot  weather  of  summer  than  the  Coss,  but  it  1 
must  be  borne  iu  mind  that  the  latter  is  the  most  cs-  j 
teemed  when  well-grown.  Now,  as  the  varieties  of  Coss 
Lettuce  are  very  numerous,  and  though  names  have 
been  multiplied  to  a  fault,  yet  there  are  evidently  kinds  j 
presenting  features  of  distinction  which  will  always  ; 
secure  them  or  their  progeny  (if  of  a  different  name)  a  j 
place  in  the  garden ;  for  we  have  the  White  Coss  and 
the  Brown,  the  Paris,  Brighton,  and  Bath,  with  their 
connecting  links  of  various  kinds,  all  claimants  for  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  and  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  specific 
rules  adapted  to  every  place  or  situation,  we  would  say 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  imprudent,  trying  to  grow  the 
White  Coss  well  on  very  hot,  dry,  gravelly  soils  in  sum¬ 
mer.  The  Brown  is  less  likely  to  run  to  seed,  but  will 
require  tying  up  very  early  iu  its  growth,  which,  unless 
liberally  supplied  with  moisture,  will  be  meagre.  The 
best,  perhaps,  for  standing  hot  weather  unassisted,  and 
under  disadvantageous  terms,  is  tho  Brighton  Coss,  but 
this  has  assumed  so  many  other  uames,  and  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  under  so  many  other  features,  that  its  for¬ 
mer  characters  are  much  modified  now ;  still,  however, 
the  Brighton  is  a  good  useful  Lettuce ;  while  to  those 
whose  ground  is  capable  of  growing  the  best  kinds  to  per¬ 
fection,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the  white  kinds  will  be 
more  acceptable. 'There  is,  amongst  some  of  them,  a  dis¬ 
position  to  blanch  themselves,  and  their  lance-shaped 
leaves  are  what  is  termed  hooded,  at  top,  which  is  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  marginal  surface,  so  as  to  present  a 
spoon-shape  appearance  on  its  upper  point,  the  insides 
of  which  fold  over  each  in  close  and  beautiful  order  ; 
and  the  whole  is  represented  as  not  wanting  any  tying, 
which  they  certainly  do  not ;  b\it  they  do  not  often  arrive 
at  so  large  a  growth  as  the  others ;  and  are,  besides,  less 
crisp  in  their  eating  qualities,  although  equally  white 
and  pretty  to  the  eye,  that,  except  in  those  cases  when 
after-attendance  iu  the  way  of  tying-up,  &c.,  cannot  be 
guaranteed,  these  hooded  varieties  have  no  more  claims 
on  our  notice  than  commoner  kinds,  and  when  they 
have  to  stand  the  winter  there  is  a  lack  of  hardihood 
in  their  constitution. 

Now,  as  a  really  well-blanched  Lettuce  forms  an  in¬ 
dispensable  part  of  the  “  bill  of  fare,”  and,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  all  classes,  from  the  humblest  cottager 
upwards,  seem  anxious  to  procure  it,  the  amateur  culti¬ 
vator  must  not  deny  it  that  due  attention  which  its 
merits  entitle  it  to.  One  of  the  richest,  as  well  as  tho 
coolest,  situations  must  be  reserved  for  it  in  summer; 
and  in  winter,  one  of  the  warmest,  driest,  and  most 
sheltered.  Its  quick  growth,  and  equally  rapid  decay, 
is  sometimes  the  cause  of  its  being  planted  a.s  a  tempo¬ 
rary  crop  between  others  more  durable  than  itself ;  and 
where  a  plot  of  ground  is  set  apart  for  winter  Brocoli, 
and  the  plants  not  to  be  planted  there  for  three 
weeks  or  more,  an  alternate  plant  ot  Lettuce  might 
be  put  in,  after  first  marking  out  the  spot  for  the 
Brocoli;  these  Lettuces  would  grow  and  be  removed 
before  the  legitimate  crop  required  the  full  space.  This 
is  sometimes  done  when  the  temporary  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  ones  are  planted  together,  but  it  is  better  when 
the  former  has  a  start;  but,  in  order  to  ensure  good 
useful  Lettuce  at  all  seasons,  and  more  especially 
during  the  summer,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  and  plant 
some  under  different  circumstances,  and  by  all  means 
to  sow  some  where  they  are  wanted  to  remain  for  good, 
as  it  is  in  such  situations  that  the  best  and  most  useful 
heads  are  often  produced. 

It  would  be  idle  to  give  directions  fitting  for  all  seasons 
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and  cases,  yet  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  dry, 
gravelly  soil  will,  under  all  circumstances,  require  to  be 
treated  this  way,  unless  in  very  moist  weather,  or  when 
the  ground  is  frequently  inundated  by  some  artificial 
watering ; — the  former,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  being 
the  most  beneficial  ;  however,  many  makeshifts  are 
adopted,  each  one  most  likely  more  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  particular  place  than  any  other  would  be,  and  each, 
to  a  certain  extent,  successful.  A  north  border  may  be 
sown  or  planted  with  Lettuces  during  the  early  part  of 
summer,  which  will  probably  arrive  at  a  maturity  su¬ 
perior  to  those  grown  under  a  more  exposed  position,  the 
shade  of  a  wall  being  certainly  preferable  to  that  of 
trees;  the  latter,  in  most  instances,  robbing  the  ground 
of  its  most  useful  juices,  which,  in  summer,  are  never 
too  abundant  anywhere ;  so  that  whenever  they  seem 
deficient,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  watering-pot ;  and 
if  liquid-manure  is  to  be  bad  sometimes  so  much  the 
better. 

It  is,  perhaps,  better  not  to  depend  on  one  kind  alone, 
unless  on  a  proved  good  one ;  and  in  all  cases,  where  a 
difficulty  exists  in  rearing  young  plants,  from  the  super¬ 
abundance  of  slugs,  or  other  enemies,  or  where  the  dry 
nature  of  the  ground  renders  it  difficult  to  grow  them  to 
perfection,  we  advise  the  amateur  to  try  them  under 
different  circumstances,  for  it  may  happen  that  the  least 
promising  may  turn  out  the  best,  and  vice-versa;  so  that, 
after  sowing  commences  early  in  spring,  some  of  the  best 
Goss  and  Cabbage  varieties  may  be  sown  every  ten  days 
or  so  until  the  end  of  July,  and  in  different  situations, 
and  notunfrequently  amongst  other  crops  ;  but  after  the 
above-mentioned  time,  only  those  capable  of  standing  the 
winter  ought  to  be  sown,  of  which  we  shall  mention  more 
hereafter.  In  the  present  case,  we  advise  the  amateur  to 
transplant  those  sown  early  in  the  spring  on  some  piece 
of  well-prepared  ground,  about  fifteen  inches  apart  each 
way,  and  some  succeeding  crops  may  possibly  be  treated 
the  same  way ;  but  those  sown  after  the  middle  of  May, 
ought  to  be  sown  somewhere  in  drills,  a  foot  or  more 
apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  out,  leaving  some  to  grow 
there,  which  they  often  will,  while  their  neighbours, 
which  were  planted  out,  are  running  away  to  seed. 
This,  as  we  have  before  stated,  is  more  especially  neces¬ 
sary  on  a  dry  soil  than  on  a  damp  one,  taking,  of  course, 
the  character  of  the  climate  also  in  consideration. 

J.  Robson. 


SOWING  GRASS  SEEDS. 

To  insure  success  in  the  cultivation  of  Artificial  Grasses, 
including  the  Clovers,  great  care  and  nicety  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  land  is  requisite  ;  and  the  time  of  sowing,  and 
the  rotation  of  cropping,  are  also  matters  of  much  import¬ 
ance.  In  preparing  the  land  for  the  reception  of  Clover 
seeds,  it  is  essential  that  the  finest  tilth  possible  should  be 
obtained,  either  by  exposure  to  the  weather,  or  by  constant 
working  of  the  harrows  and  roller;  but  the  best  tilth  will 
usually  be  secured  by  the  combined  action  of  both  frost  and 
a  liberal  use  of  those  implements. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  the  Clovers  is  from  the  middle 
of  March  to  the  last  week  in  April,  after  which  period  the 
land  often  becomes  too  dry  for  these  small  seeds  to  vegetate 
at  the  proper  time ;  and  when  the  plants  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  at  a  late  period,  the  corn  amongst  which  they  are 
commonly  sown  becomes  too  strong  for  them  and  over¬ 
powers  them.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be  a  deficient 
hay  crop,  and  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat  generally 
suffers  from  the  same  cause,  for  it  is  well  known  to  all 
practical  farmers,  that  a  good  crop  of  Clover  hay  taken  off 
the  land  is  one  of  the  best  preparations  for  a  wheat  crop 
upon  all  dry  and  light  soils.  It  is  also  hazardous  to  sow 
Clover  seeds  previously  to  the  middle  of  March,  because  the 
night  frosts  peculiar  to  that  month  endanger  the  plant ;  it 
cannot  withstand  the  effect  of  frost  in  the  infant  state ;  and 
thus  large  breadths  of  Clover  seeds  are  cut  off  and  destroyed 
in  seasons  when  frosts  occur  at  a  late  period. 


Clover  seeds  take  best  when  sown  after  the  roller,  and 
followed  by  one  light  harrowing,  or,  otherwise,  sown  upon  a 
fine  harrowed  surface,  followed  by  the  roller.  I  prefer  to 
roll  the  land  before  the  plants  make  their  appearance, 
although  it  is  a  common  practice,  with  many  parties,  to  roll 
the  land  some  time  after  the  plants  come  up  ;  hut  it  will  be  ( 
found  that  the  roller  destroys  great  numbers  of  them,  which, 
uuable  to  bear  the  pressure  and  disturbance  of  the  soil,  are  j 
crushed  beneath  the  broken  clods,  and  do  not  appear  again.  I 
The  quantity  of  Clover  seed  required  per  acre  will  be  from 
12  lbs.  to  14  lbs.  of  the  Broad  and  Dutch  sorts  ;  but  of  the  j 
Hop-clover,  or  Trefoil,  about  14  lbs.  to  1C  lbs. :  these  quan¬ 
tities  are  requisite  when  grown  alone,  but  mixed  with 
Italian,  or  other  Rye  grass,  at  the  rate  of  one  peck  per  acre, 
from  2  lbs.  to  4  lbs.  less  will  be  sufficient. 

The  most  general  mode  is  to  sow  Clover  seeds  amongst 
the  barley  and  oats,  hut  they  take  well  if  sown  upon  the  young 
wheat,  the  land  being  harrowed  twice,  and  then  rolled.  The 
reason  of  the  Clover  plant  thriving  so  much  amongst  the 
wheat  is  because  the  wheat  usually  stands  thinner  upon  the 
land  than  barley  or  oats,  thus  affording  the  Clover  more 
light  and  air.  The  most  important  point  in  Clover  culti¬ 
vation  relates  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  for  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  a  good  plant  of  Clover  cannot  he  depended 
upon  if  sown  every  four  years  ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  found 
desirable  to  change  and  alternate  the  sorts,  by  growing  the 
Broad,  Dutch,  and  Trefoil  Clovers  separately,  which  mode 
will,  under  the  four-course  system  of  husbandry,  give  a 
crop  of  each  kind  of  Clover  once  in  twelve  years.  This 
mode  of  changing  the  crop  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
land,  in  many  cases,  having  become  tired  of  Clover,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  “  Clover  sick hut  this  applies  more 
particularly  to  Broad  Clover,  although  the  other  varieties 
receive  benefit  by  change.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
scientific  research,  and  practical  experience  combined,  have 
not  been  able  to  find  out  the  cause  of  this  “  Clover  sickness  ” 
of  the  soil,  and  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  a  remedy  until  the 
cause  can  be  ascertained.* 

Italian  Eye-grass  should  now  (April)  he  sown  amongst 
the  young  wheat  plant,  and  harrowed  in,  leaving  the  land 
rolled.  When  autumn  feed  tor  sheep  is  required  in  the 
wheat  eddishes,  this  sort  of  grass  furnishes  a  constant 
supply  of  nutritious  food  during  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November.  It  does  not,  however,  answer  for 
autumn  food  upon  thin  land,  and  on  high,  cold,  and  exposed 
situations,  but  produces  sheep  feed  all  the  winter  upon  good 
rich  loams,  in  warm,  sheltered  localities. 

In  sowing  grass  seeds  for  two  or  three  years  lay,  or  for  per¬ 
manent  pasturage,  I  have  found  it  answer  best  not  to  sow  the 
seeds  amongst  the  corn  crops,  but  to  prepare  the  land  well, 
give  it  manure  of  some  kind,  and  sow  the  seeds  upon  the 
fallow  surface  in  the  month  of  May.  It  will  prove  best  if 
the  land  has  not  been  recently  ploughed,  in  which  case  the 
weed  seeds  near  the  surface  will  have  vegetated,  and  maybe 
readily  destroyed  by  using  the  scarifier  previous  to  sowing 
the  seeds.  The  grass  should  not  be  mowed  for  hay,  or 
soiling,  either  the  first  or  second  year,  hut  fed  by  sheep 
or  cattle ;  this  will  give  time  for  the  grass  to  get  firmly 
rooted  in  the  soil,  and,  if  not  fed  too  hard  and  close,  is 
much  preferable  to  mowing,  as  the  lay  is  inclined  to  become 
hollow  and  bare  after  the  scythe  has  been  over  it. 

The  sorts  of  grass  seeds  necessary  for  permanent  pasture 
will  vary  according  to  soil,  and  parties  intending  to  seed 
land  for  a  permanency  will  do  well  to  apply  to  any  of  the 
large  seedsmen,  who,  after  the  soil  has  been  described,  will 
furnish  seeds  adapted  for  use,  already  mixed,  with  directions 
as  to  quantity. — Joseph  Blundell. 


REPENTING  AT  LEISURE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “ My  Flowers .” 

In  these  days  it  is  very  much  the  custom  for  young  people 
to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  For  this,  no  doubt, 
the  parents  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  blame ;  because  they 

*  The  most  reasonable  theory  is,  that  each  plant  has  its  peculiar 
enemies,  either  in  a  vegetable  or  animal  form,  and  that  the  seeds  of  these 
enemies  remain  in  the  soil,  allowing  other  plants  to  escape  with  impunity, 
but  attacking  with  avidity  the  plant  which  affords  them  their  proper 
nidus.  By  not  repeating  particular  plants  for  a  long  period  the  seeds  of 
its  enemy  are  destroyed. 
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j  are  commanded  to  train  up  their  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go ;  and  woe  unto  all  who  forsake  or  neglect  the  laws 
!  and  precepts  of  the  Lord;  but  He  has  spoken  also  to 
I  children  quite  as  loudly  and  as  strongly;  and  woe  unto 
them  when  they  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  His  commands. 

In  nothing  does  this  “  offence  ”  and  this  “  woe  ”  show 
themselves  so  frightfully  as  in  the  case  of  wilful  and  rebel¬ 
lious  marriages.  Young  people  set  themselves  up  to  act 
for  themselves,  and  choose  each  other  for  life,  in  deliance 
of  their  parents ;  and  rush  headlong  into  that  awfully  solemn 
estate,  which,  if  we  thought  about  it  as  the  law  of  God  would  J 
have  us  think,  nine  out  of  ten  would  not  dare  to  undertake,  j 

Philip  Turner  is  the  son  of  a  farmer.  His  father,  George 
Turner,  was  the  spoiled,  ill-brought-up  son  of  another 
farmer,  who  made  his  eldest  boy  a  half- gentleman,  and  the 
younger  a  labourer  on  the  land.  George  Turner  brought  up 
liis  son  to  be  anything  he  liked.  He  was  a  heavy-faced, 
lumpish,  violent  boy,  who  forsook  “  the  law  of  his  mother,” 
for  she  had  no  rule  or  influence  over  him,  and  his  father 
encouraged  and  allowed  him  to  give  way  to  all  his  tempers, 
and  do  just  as  he  pleased.  When  a  child  defies  his  mother, 
there  is  “  death  in  the  pot.” 

Philip  grew  taller,  and  heavier  in  feature  and  expression 
year  after  year.  Mrs.  Turner  was  a  mild,  gentle,  wretched- 
looking  woman,  whose  face  seldom  bore  a  smile,  and  who, 
indeed,  seldom  was  seen  at  all,  except  on  the  Sabbath  day. 
Her  husband  was  a  civil  spoken  man  to  the  world,  but  there 
was  that  in  his  face  that  savoured  of  incivility  at  home,  and 
a  temper  that  could  not  be  turned  if  once  he  took  a  tliipg 
into  his  head. 

In  process  of  time  Philip  disappeared  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  He  had  become  a  medical  student  in  a  London 
hospital,  and,  of  course,  was  but  little  at  home.  When  he 
did  come,  he  was  growing  up  into  a  tall,  large-boned, 
clumsy,  young  man,  but  the  heavy,  violent  face  was  there 
still,  and  did  not  win  favour  for  him  at  first  sight. 

At  length  it  was  discovered  that  Philip  had  been  married 
a  whole  year,  without  his  own  parents,  or  those  of  his  wife, 
knowing  a :  word  about  the  matter.  A  boy  and  girl  had 
fancied  themselves  in  love,  and  probably,  fearful  of  so  wild 
and  foolish  a  step  being  prevented,  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  and  married  without  saying  one  word  to  any 
body. 

What  was  said  or  done  by  the  fathers  and  mothers  on 
this  occasion  I  never  heard.  The  young  people  had  not  a 
half-penny  between  them  ;  but  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
they  lived  with  their  baby,  with  Philip’s  father  and  mother, 
who  were  themselves  not  over-burdened  with  riches.  I 
believe  the  young  man  tried  to  get  practice  in  or  near  Lon¬ 
don  for  a  time,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  I  heard  of  them  so 
constantly  at  the  fathers,  that  I  conclude  they  lived  chiefly 
with  him,  but  until  lately  nothing  much  was  known  of  their 
proceedings. 

A  short  time  ago,  however,  I  heard  that  Philip  and  his 
wife  and  child  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
had  been  so  for  several  months.  The  poor  young  wife  was 
very  ill,  and  this  circumstance  brought  them  to  light ;  for 
they  had  been  so  shut  up  until  her  illness  that  few  persons 
knew  they  were  in  the  country.  A  nurse  was  engaged  to 
attend  upon  Mrs.  Turner,  and  the  medical  attendance 
nearest  at  hand  was  called  in.  All  this  was  well.  But  the 
rudeness,  violence,  and  savage  demeanour  of  Philip  scared 
every  one  else  from  the  house.  No  one  dared  go  near  the 
place;  no  one  ventured  to  enquire  how  the  sick  wife  was — 
all  was  silent,  dark,  and  unknown  about  the  cottage. 

The  place  where  they  were  now  residing  was  the  joint 
property  of  Philip’s  mother  and  aunt;  and  in  right  of  his 
own  parent,  it  was  supposed,  he  had  made  it  his  home  for  a 
season  ;  but  soon  after  his  settling  there,  his  aunt,  who  Rad 
I  previously  occupied  it,  harnessed  her  little  pony  carriage  and 
departed  to  her  sister’s  house.  The  violence  of  the  young 
man  was  too  great  for  the  quiet  habits  of  a  spinster,  and  it 
was  suspected  that  her  life  was  endangered  ;  for  Philip  was 
subject  to  outbreaks  that  looked  almost  like  fits  of  actual 
madness.  His  poor  little  wife  recovered  from  her  illness, 
and  is  now  well ;  but  there  they  remain,  shut  in  together, 
just  as  they  did  before,  and  neither  on  week  days  or  Sab¬ 
baths  are  they  ever  seen. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  something  of  the 
workings  of  this  poor  young  man’s  mind.  A  relative,  who  knew 


him  well,  has  said,  that  he  is  exceedingly  miserable.  Re¬ 
morse  for  the  fault  he  committed  in  deceiving  his  parents 
as  he  did  in  his  marriage  preys  upon  him,  and  repentance 
of  this  kind  is  very  bitter  indeed.  Then,  no  doubt,  the 
madness  of  marrying  at  all  so  young,  and  without  a  six¬ 
pence,  must  weigh  heavily.  He  has  two  children  now ;  no 
profession,  and  no  means  of  supporting  his  family  as  a  hus¬ 
band  and  father  ought.  If  this  had  been  laid  before  him 
when  he  was  a  thoughtless  medical  student  he  would  have 
considered  it  very  cruel,  very  untrue,  and  very  tyrannical. 

As  it  is,  he  has  no  one  to  blame  but  himself,  and  the  poor 
heedless  girl  who  took  him  for  better  and  worse  ;  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  things  that  do  appear,  we  may  but  too  justly  sup¬ 
pose  that  much  that  passes  within  the  cottage  -walls  has  made 
her,  too,  repent  that  ever  she  consented  to  a  secret  and 
unblest  marriage. 

What  can  be  more  wretched,  more  hopeless,  more  cala¬ 
mitous,  than  such  a  wedded  life  as  this?  Two  persons — 
almost  children  themselves — with  infants  springing  up 
around  them,  looking  before  them  into  a  long  and  weary 
futurity,  with  no  way  of  cheerfulness  or  comfort  to  gild  the 
scene.  A  violent,  morose,  unemployed  husband,  and  a 
young,  ignorant,  frightened  wife.  How  will  tlieir  children 
be  trained  and  nurtured  ?  Fearful  are  the  consequences  ; 
long  is  the  train  of  evil  arising  from  the  misdoings  of  a 
single  individual.  One  weak,  careless,  or  wicked  parent, 
sends  forth  into  the  world  generations  of  weak,  careless,  or 
wicked  men.  There  seems  no  end  to  the  mischief.  Evil  is 
so  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  man  that  it  multiplies  by  thou¬ 
sands,  when  goodness  only  multiplies  by  tens.  How  needful, 
then,  that  all  should  take  heed  to  their  own  ways,  that  they 
may  not  bring  up  “  children  that  are  corrupters.”  How 
needful  that  the  tree  be  good,  that  the  fruit  be  good  also. 

Unconverted  persons,  when  they  are  ever  so  well-meaning 
and  anxious  to  do  right,  go  blundering  on  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  without  any  compass  to  steer  by.  They  do  the 
best  they  can  for  their  children,  and  strive  with  all  their 
might  after  it;  but  they  can  do  no  real  good.  What,  then, 
must  be  the  end  when  nothing  at  all  is  attempted  ?  It  is  j 
only  the  man  who  knows  the  plague  of  his  own  heart,  who 
has  tried  the  only  remedy  and  found  it  good,  that  can  even 
try  to  bring  his  children  up  “  in  the  nurture  and  admonition 
of  the  Lord,”  which  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  go 
for  happiness  and  safety.  A  youth  who  has  been  taught  to 
fear  God  will  be  the  one  most  likely  to  obey  his  parents ;  for  ; 
though  we  cannot  turn  hearts,  -we  may  teach  and  impress  i 
them ;  and  a  blessing  is  promised  to  attend  all  those  who  | 
“teach”  God’s  words  “diligently  to  tlieir  children,”  and  j 
speak  of  them  when  they  sit  in  their  house,  and  walk  by  the  : 
way,  and  lie  down,  and  rise  up. 

Let  young,  heedless,  self-willed  people  consider  the  com¬ 
fortless  condition  of  Philip  Turner  and  his  wife;  and  let 
parents  and  children  remember,  that  if  in  “  all  our  ways  we 
acknowledge  God,  He  will  direct  our  paths.” 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  KINDS 
OF  APPLES. 

Frequently  seeing  the  question  asked  by  amateurs  and 
others — “  Which  are  the  best  kinds  of  Apple-trees  to  plant 
in  this  or  that  locality  ?  ” — I  venture  to  recommend  one  in  j 
particular,  that  deserves  a  place  in  every  establishment, 
however  great  or  small,  where  an  Apple-tree  will  grow— 
namely,  the  Hanwell  Souring.  This  tree,  it  may  be  said, 
is  best  adapted  to  orchard  culture,  on  account  of  its  large, 
strong,  spreading  growth,  or  habit ;  but  I  would  not  be 
without  it  even  if  I  had  only  a  small  cottage  plot  of  ground. 
In  the  latter,  I  should  plant  the  Old  English  Godlin,  or  the 
Hawthornden,  as  my  early  pudding  and  sauce  kinds,  and 
the  Hanwell  Souring  as  my  principal  keeping  and  lasting 
kind.  With  a  due  number  of  these  I  could  provide  apple 
puddings  all  the  year  round,  and  what  a  cheap  luxury  is 
this  for  a  poor  man  and  his  family’s  dinner. 

The  Hanwell  Souring  is  one  of  the  best  bearing  trees  I  i 
know.  I  may  say  it  is  a  sure  bearer,  and  a  large  and  good 
keeping  fruit.  It  is  an  Apple  the  cook  will  never  find  fault 
with;  and  those' who  like  the  flavour  of  a  real  good  Apple 
towards  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  will  still  find 
that  flavour  in  this.  This  renders  it,  in  these  late  months, 
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a  useful  dessert  kind,  when  others  run  short,  and  have 
become  shrivelled.  That  indefatigable  author,  Mr.  E.  Hogg, 
in  his  excellent  book  on  British  Pomology,  gives  the  following 
correct  account  of  this  Apple  : — 

“  Fruit  above  the  medium  size,  three  inches  wide,  and  two 
inches  and  three-quarters  high  ;  roundish-ovate,  angular, 
or  somewhat  five-sided,  and  narrowing  towards  the  eye. 
Skin  greenish-yellow,  sprinkled  with  large  rusty  dots,  which 
are  largest  about  the  base,  and  with  a  faint  blush  of  red 
next  the  sun.  Eye  closed,  set  in  a  deep,  narrow,  and  angular 
basin,  which  is  lined  with  russet.  Stalk  very  short,  in¬ 
serted  in  an  even  funnel-shaped  cavity,  from  which  issue 
ramifications  of  russet.  Flesh  white,  firm,  crisp,  with  a 
brisk  and  poignant  acid  flavour.  An  excellent  culinary 
Apple,  of  first-rate  quality,  in  use  in  December,  and  keeps 
till  March,  when  it  possesses  more  acidity  than  any  other 
variety  which  keeps  to  so  late  a  period.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  raised  at  Hanwell,  aplace  near  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire." 

Those  who  are  interested  in  Apple  culture  should  cer¬ 
tainly  possess  this  work.  It  is  the  most  complete  one  on 
the  Apple  in  existence  at  the  present  day.  The  author,  and 
the  man  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  have  spent  almost  a 
life-time  among  fruit,  and  are  allowed  to  know  more  about 
them  than  any  other  two  men  in  England.  This  is  just 
a  nice  book  for  gentlemen  or  ladies  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  their  gardeners  as  a  present — setting  him  up  at  once 
with  a  complete  history  and  description  of  the  Apple;  thus 
enabling  him  to  go  to  book  as  he  may  occasionally  require. 
I  like  to  be  able  to  go  to  book,  notwithstanding  I  have  heard 
many  men  say  they  never  troubled  themselves  about  books, 
or  that  they  would  not  give  a  farthing  either  for  books  or 
for  hook-men.  I  quite  disagree  with  these  men,  and  like 
books  and  book  men  too.  My  brother  gardeners  may  be 
assured  that  going  to  book  makes  one  perfect  out-of-boob — 
that  is,  in  our  practice.  When  any  fresh  plant  comes  to 
2ny  hands,  whether  from  the  nurseryman  or  friend,  I  never 
take  their  word  for  its  name ;  I  always  go  to  book  about  it, 
and  am  never  satisfied  until  I  have  seen  its  name  in  print; 
thus  implanting  the  matter  so  much  the  more  on  my 
memory.  Besides,  if  one  was  never  to  see  many  of  those 
awkward  names  of  fruits  and  plants,  it  is  for  certain  one 
never  could  spell  them  correctly. 

This  is  rather  running  away  from'  the  Apple  story;  but  I 
will  return  by  saying,  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
Hanwell  Souring  while  living  at  Tusmore  House,  in  Oxford¬ 
shire,  as  gardener  there.  This  noble  house  is  about  twenty 
miles  from  Banbury,  in  the  same  county ;  and  in  its  fine  old 
kitchen-garden  were  four  or  five  trees  of  this  favourite  kind 
of  apple.  One,  in  particular,  of  their  number,  was  the  finest 
specimen  I  think  I  have  ever  seen.  Without  any  doubt,  all 
were  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  the  others  had  been 
cut  away  to  prevent  their  over-shading  too  much  ground. 
Now  of  Apples  of  profitable  kinds,  never  saw  I  such,  before 
or  since,  about  any  other  gentleman’s  mansion.  There  were 
no  great  variety  of  sorts ;  I  think  I  may  safely  say  not  above 
twelve  or  fourteen  varieties  altogether  ;  three  of  which  were 
culinary  kinds,  namely,  the  old  English  Codlin ;  the  true 
Lemon  Pippin,  such  as  I  used  to  see  in  Gloucester  and 
Herefordshire,  and  also  is  a  first-rate  sauce  apple,  and  a 
good  keeper;  and  the  Hanwell  Souring.  The  last  yielded 
the  greatest  bulk,  and  the  fruit  was  ready  for  use  by  the 
time  the  Codlins  were  over ;  so  that  the  grand  thing, 
where  one  has  to  serve  a  family,  great  or  small,  was 
secured,  namely,  to  have  enough  in  bulk  of  certain  and 
good  productive  kinds,  both  for  the  dessert  and  kitchen 
uses,  and  in  both  cases,  early  as  well  as  long-keeping 
kinds  are  required.  Among  these  are  the  Cornish  Git- 
lijlowcr.  Who  would  bo  tired  of  seeing  this  at  their 
table?  It  is  one  of  our  best  eating  and  dessert  kinds, 
aud  may  be  had  in  use  for  three  months,  or  even  longer,  if 
one  had  enough  in  bulk  to  take  from.  This  is  the  very 
kind  to  have  in  large  quantity.  Just  the  same  may  be  said 
of  very  many  other  kinds,  yet  how  rare  it  is  to  find  too  many 
of  the  old  Nonpareil  in  any  garden  !  This  is  another  long- 
keeping  kind,  and  sure  to  give  good  satisfaction  in  the 
dessert.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  to  have  many  different 
pecks  in  the  apple-store  to  supply  from,  but  we  gardeners 
want  the  quantity  and  quality  too.  A  great  variety  of 
Apples  is  all  very  well,  particularly  if  we  want  to  exhibit 
at  a  horticultural  show ;  but  for  the  supply  of  the  rich  man’s 


kitchen  and  dessert- table,  enough  in  bulk  of  good  sorts,  to 
go  through  the  season  in  succession,  is  the  main  point  to 
aim  at.  Now,  this  large  Apple-tree  in  the  kitchen -garden,  | 
at  Tusmore  House,  has  been  commonly  known  to  produce  I 
from  forty  to  fifty  bushels  of  Apples  in  a  season.  The  other  j 
trees  gave  their  share  too;  and,  indeed,  it  was  a  saying  with 
the  garden-men  who  had  known  these  trees  for  years,  that  j 
they  always  bore  a  very  heavy  crop  one  year,  and  a  good 
middling  crop  the  next  year,  and  so  on  successively.  Such 
I  have  noticed  since  to  be  the  case  with  this  kind  of  Apple. 
The  soil  of  this  garden  was  of  a  tenacious  character,  just 
such  as  suited  the  Apple  and  fruits  in  general. 

When  I  came  to  Winchester,  although  I  found  a  variety 
of  kinds  of  Apples,  I  found  no  Hanwell  Souring  among 
them ;  but  shortly  after  being  here,  and  in  company  with 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Winchester  Cathedral,  who  was 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Banbury,  he  asked  me  if  I  knew 
this  Apple,  I  said  I  did ;  he  then  informed  that  he  had  two 
trees  of  it  in  his  little  garden  that  he  had  bought  of  the  | 
nurseryman,  Mr.  Berry,  of  Banbury.  Finding  three  or  four 
healthy  seedling  young  trees  in  my  master’s  garden,  I 
headed  two  of  them,  and  grafted  them  from  these  Hanwell 
Soarings,  in  March,  1835,  and  two  fine  trees  they  now  are, 
and  the  most  useful  trees  I  have  in  the  garden  at  this  > 
time. — T.  Weaver,  Gardener  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester 
College. 


HYBRIDS— POLANDS. 

I  have  little  time  or  inclination  to  enter  into  a  controversy 
with  “  Upwards  and  Onwards,”  but  as  you  say  that  you 
leave  it  to  the  disputant  parties,  my  silence  might  be  con¬ 
strued  into  an  inability  to  carry  the  argument  further;  and 
as  it  would  be  asimplo  matter  to  inundate  you  with  instances 
of  Hybrids  between  the  common  hen  and  common  pheasant, 

I  now  beg  to  introduce  to  your  notice  the  18th  Volume  of 
Penny  Cyclopedia,  page  01,  from  which  1  make  the  following 
extract : — 

“  The  union  between  the  common  hen  and  the  cock 
pheasant  is  by  no  means  rare,  as  is  well  known  to  those 
whose  homesteads  border  upon  pheasant  preserves.  The 
produce  of  this  union  is  called  a  I’ero.  Many  of  these, 
some  of  them  very  fine  birds,  have  been  kept  together  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
but  they  never,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  exhibit 
any  inclination  to  breed.  They  are  generally  considered,  as 
Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  to  he  unproductive  among  themselves, 
all  being  half-bred ;  but  the  case  is  different  when  they  are 
paired  either  with  the  true  pheasant  or  the  common  fowl. 
Edward  Fuller,  Esq.,  of  Carlton  Hall,  near  Saxmundham, 
has  recorded  that  his  game-keeper  had  succeeded  in  rearing 
two  birds  from  a  barn-door  hen,  having  a  cross  from  a 
pheasant  and  a  pheasant  cock,  which  he  presented  to  the 
Zoological  Society.  On  the  same  evening,  when  these 
three-quarter  bred  pheasants  were  noticed,  Hybrids  between 
the  pheasant  and  common  fowl,  the  common  pheasant  and 
the  silver  pheasant,  and  the  common  pheasant  with  the  gold 
pheasant,  were  placed  on  the  Society’s  table  for  exhibition.” 

I  presume  that  this,  with  the  living  specimen  exhibited 
in  Baker  Street  Poultry  Show,  will  be  deemed  conclusive, 
when  it  is  also  considered  that  there  are  numerous  preserved 
specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Zoological  Society.  It 
will,  perhaps,  also  be  deemed  sufficient  to  negative  “  Upwards  ! 
aud  Onwards’s”  assertion  that  “  Hybrids  are  invariably  \ 
sterile,"  and,  if  not,  I  beg  to  refer  him  to  the  recent  expe-  j 
riments  made  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  with  a  cock  bird  of  j 
Phasianus  Versicolor,  from  which  single  bird  he  succeeded  i 
in  rearing  7-8tlis  bred  birds,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  i 
the  true  Versicolor ;  this  fact  is  patent,  as  the  offspring  j 
were  sold  at  Knowsley,  and  a  full  account  is  given  in  the 
catalogue.  I  should  further  state,  that  this  male  specimen 
of  Versicolor  was  the  only  living  specimen  in  Europe.  The  j 
truth  that  Hybrids  are  fruitful  when  united  with  the  pure  J 
breed  of  either  parent,  is  thus  placed  beyond  a  doubt, 

“  Upwards  and  Onwards”  notwithstanding. 

Having  thus  settled  the  question  with  your  Correspondent, 

I  must  have  a  word  or  two  with  your  good-selves.  You 
begin  by  stating  that  form  and  carriage  are  to  be  considered. 
Have  I  not  expressly  mentioned  form  in  the  list  of  merits 
sent  to  you  ?  and  as  to  carriage,  that  depends  more  on  the 
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health  of  the  birds  than  on  purity  of  breed.  You  further 
object  to  plumage  occupying  the  post  of  honour.  How  you 
would  determine  the  purity  of  the  breed  except  by  the 
plumage,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  And  again,  you  say  that 
a  fourth  test  will  be  insisted  on,  and  that  is  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  I  confess,  that  after  so  many  sensible  (if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so)  observations  from  the  Editor, 
I  hardly  expected  that  he  would  have  raised  a  question  as 
to  whether,  in  the  same  breed,  nay,  even  in  the  same  brood, 
a  spangled  or  laced,  a  bearded  or  non-bearded  bird,  was  the 
more  economical ;  had  it  been  a  question  between  Spanish 
and  Polands,  I  would  have  admitted  the  pertinency  of  the 
remark.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  bearded  or  non-bearded,  I 
must  surely  be  admitted  impartial,  as  I  do  not  possess  a 
single  specimen  of  either  variety.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
gentlemen  of  the  Vivian  school  uphold  the  beards  ;  but  can 
this  be  wondered  at  ?  and  “  I’ll  be  sworn”  that  your  corres¬ 
pondent,  (whose  letter  you  say  is  before  you,)  belongs  to 
this  class,  as  it  is,  in  my  experience,  an  impossibility  to  find 
a  bearded  advocate  among  the  real  judges  who  are  dis¬ 
interested.  I  have  never  seen  any  attempt  at  a  defence, 
unless  that  by  Dr.  Horner,  in  Volume  viii.,  may  be  so 
considered  ;  but  I  think  you  will  be  candid  enough  to  confess 
that  he  leaves  the  subject  where  he  found  it,  for  sound 
argument  there  is  none  ;  and,  moreover,  looking  to  the 
prize  lists,  he  is  certainly  not  an  impartial  judge,  if,  as  I 
presume,  Master  Horner  is  his  son. 

By-the-by,  I  certainly  misunderstood  your  meaning  when 
you  spoke  of  the  Spangled  Polands  being  a  recognised 
variety,  but  I  did  so  from  the  universal  custom  in  speaking 
of  the  animal  kingdom  of  calling  a  distinct  breed  by  that 
name. — Scrutator. 

[While  we  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  imputed  parentage 
of  very  many  of  the  “  wood- side  hybrids”  between  the  com¬ 
mon  fowl  and  the  pheasant,  there  is  no  question  that  such 
birds  have  been  produced  on  several  occasions,  though  as 
to  their  breeding  inter  se  we  have  no  proof.  Stranger 
crosses  than  you  mention  have,  however,  occurred — one 
between  the  pheasant  and  pintado,  for  instance ;  and  a  stuffed 
specimen  of  the  pheasant  and  red  grouse  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  friend. 

The  question  of  the  fertility,  inter  se,  of  hybrids  between 
the  pheasant  and  common  fowl  is  not  settled  by  the  well- 
known  instance  of  Lord  Derby’s  Versicolor  pheasant,  the 
union  of  which  with  Pliasianus  Colchicus,  a  closely  allied 
species,  was  a  very  different  thing  from  that  of  birds  so 
much  more  remote  as  those  we  are  now  speaking  of.  Again, 
we  cannot  consider  that  “  carriage,”  as  a  characteristic  of 
any  family  of  fowls,  and  such  it  certainly  is,  can  be  regarded 
as  merely  dependent  on  health ;  plumage,  also,  was  to  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  other  points  there  referred  to. 
But  these  remarks  of  ours,  with  the  mention  of  the  fourth 
test,  of  economical  excellence,  were  made  in  reference  to  the 
principles  on  which  poultry  at  large  were  to  be  judged,  and 
were  not  limited  to  any  particular  breed. 

“  Beards  or  no  beards”  is  still  a  matter  of  opinion;  and 
I  we  certainly  cannot  admit  the  charge  of  partiality,  which  you 
imply,  by  our  leaving  it  an  open  question  for  future  decision, 
i  since  with  us  the  beardless,  we  confess,  would  have  the 
j  preference  ;  but  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  how  strongly 
some  good  judges  differ  from  us,  our  own  opinion  was  thus 
cautiously  expressed. 

We  think  the  different  races  of  our  domestic  poultry 
might  properly  be  spoken  of  as  n<6-species  ;  certainly  this 
would  be  permissable,  until  stronger  evidence  is  forthcoming 
than  is  now  before  us,  of  the  necessity  of  assigning  them  all 
to  one  original  parent,  a  conclusion  which  can  hardly  be 
drawn  from  the  premises  we  now  possess.  But  we  own, 
that  there  can  be,  in  our  opinion,  little  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  calling  the  Spangled  Bolands  “  a  recognised 
variety;”  had  they  not  been  so,  they  would  not  have  re- 
■  ceived  the  position  assigned  them  at  our  Exhibitions. 

We  have  to  thank  you  for  your  communications  ;  and  if, 
unfortunately,  our  opinions  should  not  exactly  accord  on 
some  of  the  many  questions  that  have  lately  disturbed  the 
I  realms  of  poultry dorn,  our  object  is  still  the  same ;  and  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  various  domesticated  members 
of  the  gallinaceous  tribes  is  with  both  the  point  to  be 
attained,  though  possibly  by  different  paths.— W.] 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  BEES. 

“  Yea,  I  will  sing  how  the  celestial  boon, 

Money,  by  some  sweet  mystery  of  the  dew, 

Is  born  of  air  in  bosoms  of  the  Flowers, 

Liquid,  serene  ;  and  how  the  diligent  bees 
Collect  it,  working  further  with  such  art, 

That  odorous  tapers  thence  deck  holy  shrines. 

O  sights,  and  O  effects,  lovely  and  strange  ! 

Full  of  the  marvellous  and  the  beautiful !  ” 

So  Leigh  Hunt,  in  his  “Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount 
Hybla,”  translates  a  passage  from  “  the  Bees  ”  of  Bueollai : 
those  who  have  read  the  “Jar”  need  not  be  told  that, notwith¬ 
standing  its  name,  a  very  small  portion  only  (about  ten) 
of  its  pages  is  devoted  to  bees — a  fact  that  we  do  not  at  all 
regret,  seeing  that  in  this  small  portion  he  makes  two 
blunders ;  one,  in  the  assertion  that  bees  will  not  thrive 
amongst  echoes ;  the  other,  that  the  drones  are  stung  to 
death  in  the  autumn  by  the  working  bees. 

We  thank  him,  however,  for  the  graceful  collection  of 
historical,  poetical,  and  legendary  lore  that  lie  has  laid 
before  us,  but,  in  thanking  him,  must  not  forget  the  share 
that  our  old  friends,  the  bees,— the  “  sweet  little  angels  of 
the  ilowery  herbs,”  the  “  little  virgins  chaste,”  as  he  calls 
them— have  had  in  the  composition  of  it ;  as  has  been  the 
case  in  hundreds  of  other  instances,  they  are  its  ostensible 
godfathers;  and  it  would  indeed  seem,  that  whenever  an 
author  wants  a  sunny  subject,  he  fixes  upon  our  favourites, 
and  hangs  the  cobwebs  of  his  fancy  on  the  gossamer  of  | 
their  wings. 

In  spite  of  the  reams  of  good  paper  that  have  been  spoilt 
in  treating  upon  bees,  there  are  many,  very  many,  points 
relating  to  their  natural  history  and  internal  economy,  that 
bailie  the  most  skilful  and  patient  investigation  :  the  learned 
and  entertaining  author  of  the  article  from  “The  Quar¬ 
terly,”  lately  re-published  in  Murray’s  “Heading  for  the 
Bail,”  mentions  that  De  Montford,  who  wrote  on  the  subject 
of  Bees  in  1010,  enumerates  between  five  and  six  hundred 
authors  who  had  then  written  on  the  subject;  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  reckon  up  how  many  have  written 
since  that  time.  Many,  however,  of  those  who  have,  dis¬ 
carding  the  fables  of  earlier  writers,  have  cheerfully  amused  j 
themselves  by  pulling  down  the  gods  of  others  and  setting¬ 
up  their  own,  either  in  the  shape  of  new  classifications,  or 
new  theories  of  internal  economy,  or  new  modes  of  manage¬ 
ment,  or  new  “inventions”  of  some  land  or  other.  And 
here  we  would  remark  on  the  manner  in  which  this  word 
“invention”  has  been  prostituted  of  late.  A  man  makes 
his  boxes  of  II -inch  stuff  instead  of  inch,  or  takes  an 
inch  off  their  height  and  adds  it  to  their  width,  or  con¬ 
tracts  them  towards  the  base,  or  what  not,  and  dignifies 
each  alteration  by  the  term  “  invention.” 

These  ideas,  started  by  Leigh  Hunt,  bring  us  to  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  the  consideration  of  what  it  has 
done  for  the  advancement  of  bee- science.  Me  have  been 
lately  going  through  the  papers  and  notes  on  Bee-keeping 
that  have  appeared  in  it  since  its  commencement,  and  we 
have  certainly  been  somewhat  amused  at  the  very  mild 
advice  given  to  those  seeking  information  in  the  earlier 
volumes  :  it  was  not  long,  however,  before  signs  of  increas¬ 
ing  intelligence  appealed,  and  the  light  which  began  to 
dawn  about  the  latter  end  of  the  first,  has  become  stronger 
and  stronger  in  each  succeeding  volume,  until  the  sound 
sense  of  Mr.  Bayne ;  the  interesting,  but  somewhat  spe¬ 
culative  suggestions  of  “  The  Country  Curate  and  the 
suggestions,  practical  and  otherwise,  of  the  myriads  of  slur-  j 
mishers  that  have  hovered  between  the  two,  ever  ready  to 
dare  for  the  advance  of  their  favourite  science,  and  never  | 
ashamed  to  confess  the  ill-success  of  their  experiments  when 
unsuccessful,  have  made  our  pastime  something  more  than 
a  dull  routine.  i 

Yet,  we  who  have  gone  quietly  with  the  stream  scarcely 
perceive  how  swiftly  it  now  runs — in  what  a  blaze  of  light 
we  carry  on  our  experiments :  certainly,  as  already  hinted 
at,  our  “  vaulting  ambition  ”  has  sometimes  “  o’er  leaped 
itself;”  still,  though  we  may  have  “fallen  on  the  other  side,” 
we  have  mostly  come  down  upon  our  feet  little  the  worse 
for  our  tumble  :  progress  has  been  the  upshot  of  our  endea¬ 
vours,  and  though  the  progress  has  been  so  gradual  that  we 
scarcely  perceive,  yet,  if  we  adopt  the  same  rule  in  the 
present  case  that  we  adopt  in  estimating  the  progress  of 
mankind  in  everything  that  civilizes  and  exalts,  and  make 
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rests  at  stated  periods,  and  compare  the  state  of  our  science 
at  the  commencement  of  the  several  periods,  we  shall  he 
able  to  estimate  pretty  accurately  the  progress  that  has 
been  made. 

If  we  mistake  not,  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener  was  one  of 
the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  periodical  that  opened  its 
pages  to  bee-keepers.  Formerly  we  used  to  get  in  bee- 
books  the  experience  of  an  individual  bee-keeper,  who  filled 
up  the  outline  of  his  own  experience,  and  the  details  of  his 
own  particular  hobbies,  with  the  stereotyped  platitudes  of 
his  predecessors.  The  book  was  published ;  some  poor 
enthusiast  bought  it ;  followed  its  directions ;  failed  of 
success,  and  became  disgusted  with  bees  ;  no  one  was  by  to 
offer  good  advice.  Now,  week  by  week,  we  have  failures 
and  successes  alike  chronicled,  and  he  must  be  indeed  a 
dullard  who  cannot,  out  of  the  calendars  and  other  papers 
that  are  continually  being  published,  knock  out  a  safe  and 
profitable  mode  of  practice.  If  we  look  back  upon  the 
various  suggestions  for,  and  well  tried  modes  of,  ventilating, 
driving,  fumigating,  forming  artificial  swarms,  superhiving, 
removing  supers,  giving  water,  feeding,  making  food,  &c., 
and  the  interesting  notes  that  have  appeared  upon  position 
of  hives,  consumption  of  hives,  weight  of  comb  in  hives  of 
different  ages,  honey-dew,  formation  of  Queens,  &c.  ;  we 
cannot  but  admire  the  truth  of  what  has  been  urged  ;  and 
while  these  last  mentioned  subjects  are,  perhaps,  chiefly 
interesting  to  those  who  have  had  some  experience,  it  is 
quite  clear,  from  the  nature  of  the  questions  put,  and  from 
the  admissions  continually  made  by  correspondents,  that 
The  Cottage  Gardener  has  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  bee-keepers, 

What,  we  would  ask,  is  it  that  makes  bees  such  general 
favourites,  particularly  to  us  dwellers  in  dull  climes  where 
disappointment  awaits  us  in  almost  two  seasons  out  of  three, 
and  where  we  have  neither  the  orange-blossoms  of  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  nor  the  rosemary  of  Narbonne  to  impart  their 
perfume  to  our  honeyed  store  ?  Is  it  not  because,  in  the 
midst  of  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  business,  they  are  sug¬ 
gestive  of  heather  and  wild  thyme,  of  apple-blossoms  and 
laburnum,  of  Hybla  and  Hymettus ;  because  we  mount 
upon  their  backs  and  follow  them  in  their  flight  to  the 
scenes  of  our  autumnal  rambles ;  because  in  these  rambles 
a  knowledge  of  their  habits  often  enables  us  to  drop  a  word 
of  advice  and  encouragement  where  it  is  most  wanted  ;  be¬ 
cause  we  take  pleasure  in  explaining  to  the  little  ones  about 
us  the  wonders  shewn  in  the  economy  of  these  insects,  and 
so  prepare  them  to  receive,  unscathed,  the  shafts  wherewith 
the  Great  Enemy,  clothed  in  the  gai’b  of  materialism  and 
the  pride  of  reason,  may  before  long  assail  them, 

Before  closing  these  notes,  we  would  recommend  every 
bee-keeper  who  is  alive  to  the  poetry  of  bee-keeping  to 
read  the  article  from  the  “  Quarterly”  already  referred  to: 
however  much  a  practical  man  may  differ  from  the  wiiter  on 
some  points,  no  one  with  any  pretence  to  taste  can  fail  to  be 
pleased  with  the  elegant  manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
treated  by  him,  nor  with  the  admirable  review  it  contains  of 
many  of  the  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  honey-bee. 

As  we  commenced  this  paper  with  poetry,  we  will  end  it 
in  like  manner :  however  frequently  we  may  have  come 
across  the  following  passage,  and  whatever,  as  naturalists, 
we  may  think  of  its  truth,  it  will  never  lose  its  freshness  or 
beauty  to  those  who  really  like  bees;  it  moreover  beauti¬ 
fully  conveys  one  of  the  many  lessons  which  their  habits  are 
calculated  to  teach.  After  having  enforced  from  their 
example  the  great  principles  of  contentment  and  obedience, 
and  shewn  the  influence  of  those  principles  on  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large,  the  poet  proceeds  to  infer  analogically,  how 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  many  interests  that  are  at  work 
in  the  world  are,  in  fact,  all  “  working  together  for  good,” 
though  they  may  appear  conflicting  to  us,  who  can  only 
grasp  one  or  two  links  in  the  long  chain  of  events. 

“  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 
The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 

Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion  ; 

To  which  is  fixed  as  an  aim  or  butt, 

Obedience  :  for  so  work  the  Honey  Bees  ; 

Creatures,  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 

They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  sorts  ; 

Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home  ; 

Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad  ; 

Others,  like  soldiers,  arm’d  in  their  sting, 


Make  boot  upon  the  summer’s  velvet  buds  ; 

Which  pillage  they,  with  merry  march,  bring  home 
To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor  ; 

Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold  ; 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey  ; 

The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate  ; 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 

Delivering  o’er  to  executors  pale 

The  lazy  yawning  drone.  Hence  we  infer, 

That  many  things  having  full  reference 
To  one  concert  may  work  contrariously  ; 

As  many  arrows  loosed  several  ways 
Fly  to  one  mark  ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town ; 

As  many  streams  run  into  one  self  sea ; 

As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial’s  centre, 

So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 

End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.” 

R. 


DISEASES  OF  FOWLS. 

CROP-BOUND. 

A  very  large  Cochin  Cock  of  last  year,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  the  despotic  ruler  of  the  yard,  was  deposed,  after 
a  short  combat,  by  a  new  arrival  from  “  Stevens’ ;”  after 
being  conquered,  he  was  so  much  hurried  and  driven  by  the 
victor  that  ho  was  even  prevented  from  feeding,  and  in  a 
few  days  drooped  to  such  an  extent  that  his  removal  was 
deemed  necessary,  aftel  which,  lie  took  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  eating  a  very  large  quantity  of  barley,  &c.,  and 
filled  his  crop  to  a  degree  of  which  only  a  Cochin  is  capable. 
The  food  in  the  over-distended  crop  remained  there  for 
several  days,  not  passing  into  the  gizzard,  consequently  the 
bird  was  half-starved,  and  became  exceedingly  hungry, 
eagerly  devouring  grass,  &c.,  &c.,  which,  of  course,  added 
to  the  evil.  In  this  state  I  first  examined  him,  and  found 
the  crop  extremely  distended  with  a  perfectly  solid,  unyielding 
mass  of  food,  which  had  remained  there  for  five  days  : — after 
securing  the  fowl  by  wrapping  a  long  piece  of  netting  round 
the  legs  and  wings,  (in  the  same  fashion  that  a  spider  adopts 
in  securing  a  fly),  I  picked  off"  a  few  feathers,  and  made  an 
incision,  two  inches  long,  through  the  skin,  muscular  fibres 
and  crop,  and  extracted,  with  some  trouble,  an  immense 
quantity  of  exceedingly  offensive  grain,  grass,  &c. ;  washed 
out  the  cro]}  by  repeatedly  pouring  water  through  the 
opening,  and  then  sowed  up  the  wound,  taking  care  that  the 
edges  of  the  crop  and  of  the  skin  were  neatly  brought 
together. 

Perhaps  some  persons  may  imagine  the  operation  to  have 
been  both  unnecessary  and  cruel ;  I  feel  confident,  however, 
that  it  saved  the  life  of  the  bird;  and  as  to  the  pain  inflicted, 
it  could  not  have  been  very  severe,  as  the  animal,  whilst 
held  down  on  its  back,  made  every  effort,  not  as  may  be 
imagined  to  escape,  but  to  reach  and  devour  the  corn  which 
was  being  extracted  from  it.  A  few  hours  after  the  operation 
the  fowl  was  fed  with  some  oatmeal- gruel,  and  was  obviously 
much  better,  the  food  passing  through  the  bowels,  which, 
for  several  days  previously,  had  not  occurred.  The  ob¬ 
struction  was  caused  simply  by  the  compact  character  of  the 
solid  mass  which  distended  the  crop,  as,  upon  examination, 
I  found  that  there  were  not  any  substances  contained  in  it 
larger  than  peas.  The  following  day  the  patient  appeared 
much  better,  took  soft  food  freely,  which  was  properly 
digested,  drc.  &c.,  and  afterwards  rapidly  recovered,  the 
stitches  having  been  carefully  cut  on  the  third  day  after  the 
operation. — W.  B.  Tegetmeier, — Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

[Usually,  if  promptly  treated,  when  a  fowl  with  “  a  hard 
crop,”  or  crop-bound,  has  a  teaspoonful  of  gin  or  brandy 
poured  down  its  throat,  the  torpid  crop  is  so  stimulated  as 
to  pass  the  mass  of  grain. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Royal  Dublin  Society’s  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show. — 
This  was  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the 
29th,  30th,  and  31st  March,  on  their  spacious  premises, 
Kildare-street,  Dublin,  and  had  the  merit  of  superiority  in 
both  quantity  and  quality  to  former  shows.  The  splendid 
cup  presented  by  Messrs.  Purdon,  of  the  Farmer's  Gazette, 
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value  one  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  has  been  carried  off 
by  Charles  Townley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  near  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

THE  TOULTRY, 

Consisting  of  270  lots,  were  very  superior.  The  Shanghai's 
were  evidently  and  deservedly  the  favourites.  A  lot  from 
|  Scotland  took  the  first  prize.  There  were  several  fine 
specimens  of  both  partridge  -  coloured,  huff-coloured,  and 
white,  some  of  which  changed  hands  at  high  prices.  In 
1  the  Dorking ,  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Lindsay  took  the  first  prize, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill  the  second.  Both  lots  were  fine 
birds,  well  matched  and  coloured.  The  Black  Polish  are 
rarely  met  with  so  good  as  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Nolan; 
they  carried  off  the  first  prize.  They  were  superior  in  size, 
j  carriage,  and  topknot.  There  was  no  second  prize  in  this 
class.  In  the  Spanish ,  Mr.  Burton  was  the  successful  com- 
!  petitor,  and  Mr.  Nolan  took  the  second  prize.  Mr.  A. 
Hatfield,  of  the  Treasury,  Dublin  Castle,  was  successful  in 
what  we  have  always  named  Spangled- Hamburgh,  those  with 
roughs  or  beards,  and  large  topknots.  The  Malays,  which 
some  years  since  were  such  favourites,  have  lost  their 
position ;  there  were  some  good  specimens  exhibited,  as  well 
as  cross-bred  birds,  for  which  Mrs.  Anne  Strahan  took 
prizes. 

On  Tuesday,  at  three  o’clock,  his  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  the  Countess  St.  Germains  and  suit  entered 
the  show-yard,  and  was  received  and  accompanied  through 
the  premises  by  Robt.  Arclibold,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  Kildare, 
and  John  Molloy,  Esq.,  J.P.,  County  Dublin,  the  band 
playing  God  save  the  Queen.  His  Excellency  paid  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  stock,  and  the  Countess  inspected 
the  poultry  with  peculiar  interest,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Gough.  .During  their  stay  the  yard  was  crowded  with  rank 
and  fashion. 

There  was  a  meeting  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  in 
the  evening,  at  which  his  Excellency  presided,  and  expressed 
his  great  gratification  at  the  magnificent  display  of  beasts, 
swine,  and  poultry,  and  expressed  his  anxiety  to  forward 
the  intentions  of  the  Society,  which,  he  said,  were  most 
praiseworthy. 

Part  of  the  stock  were  dispersed  through  our  Palace  of 
Industry,  which  is  progressing  with  electric  rapidity,  up¬ 
wards  of  a  thousand  men  being  employed ;  while  the  clink 
of  hammers  gave  the  pleasing  note  of  preparation  for  the 
12th  of  May.  All  space  in  it  being  already  allotted,  nothing 
can  now  be  admitted  but  of  great  value  and  importance. 

Shanghae. — Prize,  J.  F.  Burnside,  Esq.— One  sovereign. 

Dorking.— Prize,  The  Hon.  C.  H.  Lindsay— One  sovereign. 

Polish.— Prize,  J.  J.  Nolan,  Esq.— One  sovereign. 

Spanish. — Prize,  R.  E.  C.  Benton,  Esq.— One  sovereign. 

Spang  led- Hamburgh  (now  called  Spangled-Poland).— Prize,  Arthur 
Hatfield,  Esq.— One  sovereign. 

Malay.— Prize,  Mrs.  Anne  Strahan— One  sovereign. 

Cross  or  other  Dreed.— Prize,  Mrs.  Anne  Strahan— One  sovereign. 

Siberian  Pheasant  (now  called  Spangled-Hamburghs).— Prize,  R.  P. 
Williams,  Esq.,  Drumcondra— One  sovereign. 

Chickens. — Prize,  Mary  Hughes — One  sovereign. 

Capons. — None. 

Aylesbury  Ducks.— Prize,  John  F.  Burnside,  Esq.— One  sovereign. 

Rouen  Ducks.— Prize,  Henry  L.  Prentice,  Esq.— One  sovereign. 

Ducklings.— Prize,  Thomas  Fleet,  Esq.— One  sovereign. 

Hong  Kong  Geese.— Prize,  Mrs.  Teresa  Carton— One  sovereign. 

Goslings. — Prize,  Thomas  Fleet— One  sovereign. 

American  Turkeys. -Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill— One  sovereign. 

Other  Breeds.— Prize,  R.  P.  Williams,  Esq.— One  sovereign. 

Turkey  Poults. — Prize,  Thomas  Fleet. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  judges— George  Stirling, 

•  Esq.,  James  R.  Dombrain,  Esq.,  and  Isaac  M.  D’Olier,  jun., 
Esq.,  Booterstown. 

Kendal  Poultry  Show. — Considering  the  unfavourable 
season  of  the  year  for  an  exhibition  of  poultry,  we  must 
regard  the  show  held  at  Kendal  on  the  18th  and  19th  of 
March  as  a  most  successful  one. 

The  number  of  pens  entered  were  between  200  and  300, 
and  upon  the  whole  were  of  average  merit.  The  classes 
were  very  unequally  represented,  the  Spanish  and  Dorking 
being  by  far  the  most  meritorious ;  indeed,  the  single- 
combed  Dorkings,  as  a  class,  have  been  but  seldom  equalled, 
certainly  never  surpassed  ;  the  first  prize  birds  in  both  the 
classes  of  single-combed  Dorkings  possessed  all  that  the 
most  fastidious  could  desire. 

The  Shanghaes  were  numerous,  but  exceedingly  bad; 
indeed,  there  were  not  many  pens  deserving  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society ;  and  in  the  chicken  classes  the  first 
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prize  was  altogether  withheld,  as  the  only  pen  in  this  class 
that  deserved  especial  notice,  and  merited  the  first  prize, 
was  disqualified  by  a  law  of  the  Society  that  prohibits 
“  trimming  or  artificial  alteration  of  the  plumage.”  The 
pen  was  bred  from  the  stock  of  Messrs.  Cattell  and  Sturgeon, 
and  were  birds  of  distinguished  merit,  but  the  law  above 
referred  to,  rendered  it  imperative  in  the  judge  to  disqualify 
them. 

The  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Turkeys,  and  Geese,  were  all  good, 
and  were  exhibited  in  excellent  condition,  The  first  prize 
Aylesbury  Ducks  found  a  ready  purchaser  at  a  much  higher 
price  than  we  have  before  heard  of. 

We  aro  pleased  to  add,  that  the  Odd  Fellows’  Hall,  a 
capacious  building  in  every  way  suited  for  the  occasion,  was 
literally  crowded  from  the  time  of  opening  until  the  close  of 
the  show.  The  whole  arrangement  reflected  the  highest 
credit  upon  the  committee,  and  honorary  secretary,  Mr. 
James  Gelderd,  and  we  sincerely  hope  the  funds  will  be 
equal  to  the  expenditure.  The  judge  upon  the  occasion 
was  Mr.  James  Bissell,  Birmingham. 

SPANISH  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  R.  B.  Parkinson,  Kendal.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son,  Hyning.  Third  prize,  Mr.  Whitwell,  jun.,  Tolsen  Hall. 

SPANISH  (Cock  and  two  Pullets). 

First  prize,  Mr.  H.  W.  Heaton,  Copley  Wood,  Halifax.  Second  prize, 
Mr.  R.  B.  Parkinson,  Kendal. 

DORKINGS,  SINGLE-COMBED  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  G.  A.  Gelderd,  Kendal.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Thomas 
Robinson,  Ulverston.  Third  prize,  Mr.  W.  Talbot,  jun.,  Lane  House. 

DORKINGS,  SINGLE-COMBED  (Cock  and  two  Pullets). 

First  prize,  Mr.  G.  A.  Gelderd,  Kendal.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Joseph 
Morton,  Skelsmergh  Hall.  Third  prize,  Mr.  Charles  Ellison,  Sizergh 
Castle.  The  whole  class  commended. 

DORKINGS,  DOUBLE-COMBED  (Cock  and  two  Pullets). 

First  prize,  Mr.  Thomson,  Hyning.  Second  prize,  Mr.  C.  Reed, 
Bowness.  No  third  awarded. 

DORKINGS,  WHITE. 

First  prize,  Mr.  C.  Ellison,  Low  Sizergh. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  CINNAMON  AND  BUFF  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  Waugh,  Warwick  Bridge.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Heaton, 
Copley  Wood,  Halifax. 

COCHIN-CHINA,  CINNAMON  AND  BUFF  (Cock  and  two  Pullets). 

Second  prize,  William  Thompson,  Kendal.  Third  prize,  Mr.  James 
Yeates,  Hawthorn  Hill. 

GAME,  BLACK-BREASTED  AND  OTHER  REDS  (Cock  and  two 

Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  William  Mansergh,  Overtoun.  Second  prize,  Mr. 
Thomson,  Hyning. 

GAME,  BLACK-BREASTED  AND  OTHER  REDS  (Cock  and  two 

Pullets). 

First  prize,  Mr.  H.  Heaton,  Copley  Wood,  Halifax.  Second  prize, 
Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  Ulverston.  Third  prize,  Mr.  Wm.  Mansengh, 
Overtoun. 

GAME,  ANY  VARIETY  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  Poole,  Hawkshead.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Thomas 
Robinson,  Ulverston.  Third  prize,  Mr.  H.  Rauthnrell,  Hutton. 

GAME,  ANY  VARIETY  (Cock  and  two  Pullets). 

First  prize,  Mr.  Charles  Robinson,  Lancaster.  Second  prize,  Mr.  H. 
Rauthmell,  Hutton.  Third  prize,  Mr.  Edward  Wells,  Kendal.  The 
whole  class  commended. 

GOLDEN-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 
First  prize,  Mr.. Thomson,  Hyning.  Second  prize,  Mr.  James  Smith, 
Kendal.  Third  prize,  Mr.  James  Smith,  Kendal. 

GOLDEN-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH  (Cock  and  two  Pullets). 
First  prize,  Mr.  James  Rookes,  High  Barn.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Thos. 
Robinson,  Ulverston.  Third  prize,  Mr.  Ruttledge,  Storth  End. 

SILVER-PENCILLED  HAMBURGHS. 

First  prize,  Mr.  H.  W.  Heaton,  Copley  Wood,  Halifax. 

SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGHS  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 
First  prize,  Mr.  John  Pickthall,  Mint  House.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Thos. 
Robinson,  Ulverston. 

SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGHS  (Cock  and  two  Pullets), 
First  prize,  Mr.  H.  W.  Heaton,  Copley  Wood,  Halifax.  Second 
prize,  Mr.  G.  A.  Gelderd,  Kendal. 

BANTAMS. 

First  prize,  Mr.  W.  H.  Heaton,  Halifax.  Third  prize,  Mr.  Waugh, 
Warwick  Bridge. 

GEESE. 

First  prize,  Mr.  W.  Talbot,  jun.,  Lane  House.  Second  prize,  Mr. 
Ed.  Owen,  Kendal.  Third  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Kew,  Dale  House. 

DUCKS,  WHITE  AYLESBURY  (Drake  and  two  Ducks). 

First  prize,  Mr.  G,  Park,  Collin  Field.  Second  prize,  Mr.  G.  A. 
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Gelderd,  Kendal.  Third  prize,  Mr.  Win.  Ellison,  Low  Sizergh.  The 
'  whole  class  commended. 

DUCKS  (Any  other  variety). 

First  prize,  Mr.  Waugh,  Warwick  Bridge.  Second  prize,  Mr.  John 
!  Pickthall,  Mint  House.  Third  prize,  Mr.  H.  W.  Heaton,  Copley  Wood, 
i  Halifax. 

TURKEYS  (Cock  and  one  Hen). 

First  prize,  Mr,  Rutt.lidge,  Storth  End.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Rowland 
Parker,  Moss  End.  Third  prize,  Mr.  George  Banks,  High  Gale. 

GUINEA  FOWL  (Best  Pair). 

First  prize,  Mr.  R.  A.  Watson,  Gilsliwaiterigg.  Second  prize,  Mr.  W. 
Ellison,  jun.,  Low  Sizergh.  Third  prize,  Mr.  John  Pickthall,  Mint 
House. 


THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER’S  PONY. 

{Continued  from  page  488,  vol.  ix.) 

The  amount  of  personal  attention  paid  to  our  “  pony  ” 
need  hardly  be  more,  and  should  assuredly  not  ho  less  than 
that  bestowed  on  good  plough  horses  on  a  well-managed 
farm  ;  for  though  I  would  not  advise  over-care,  yet  neglect, 
and  slovenliness,  and  dirt,  will  never  pay  in  keeping  any 
domestic  animal ;  pachydermatous  or  otherwise.  A  well- 
matched  pair  of  likely  young  plough  horses  often  make 
quite  as  comely  an  appearance  as  a  pair  in  a  gentleman’s 
carriage  (and  the  best  London  carriage  and  Brougham 
horses  serve  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  the  plough ;  the 
happiest  and  brightest  portion  of  their  existence  ;),  but  the 
ploughman  contrives  to  groom  them  completely,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  in  the  intervals  of  a  hard,  long  day’s 
labour;  and  they  mostly  lay  out  at  nights  in  summer.  An 
intelligent  country  servant,  accustomed  to  the  routine  of 
farm  stables,  will  not  often  disappoint  your  hopes  of  making 
him  a  groom,  provided,  always,  that  you  and  he  do  not 
entirely  “  expel  nature  with  the  fork  ”  from  out  of  the  stable, 
or  “  she  will  be  back  again  continually  upon  you,”  and  with 
a  vengeance,  I  can  tell  you  that.  It  seems  as  if  the  half- 
domesticated  life,  which  I  have  planned,  were  at  one  and  the 
same  time  best  for  the  half-hardy  pony  and  for  the  cottage 
gardener  too. 

The  great  battle  with  Caleb  Balderstone  is  always  within  a 
week  of  the  first  party  that  lie  has  had  to  drive  his  master  and 
mistress  to,  at  some  very  aristocratic  mansion  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  Sir  John  Phoorinand’s  grooms ;  Lady  de  Llan- 
daugh’s  coachman  ;  and  the  rest,  have  tempted  him ;  well, 
if  they  have  not  beguiled  the  honest  fellow  altogether  into 
the  thirsting  after  that  fatal  knowledge  which  lias  been  the 
death  of  many  a  happy  gardener  in  these  our  days,  still, 
poor  fellow,  he  has  partaken  of  something  bad  enough,  that 
is  too  plain;  he  is  quite  unsettled.  Forgetting  Diamond  and 
Derby,  the  pair  that  he  ploughed  with  for  more  seasons 
than  one  at  Farmer  Furrow’s,  and  were  afterwards  sold  for 
15ft  guineas,  though  never  till  then  out  of  his  hands ;  and 
the  wonderful  traditions  of  their  subsequent  rise  in  the 
world,  till  they  got  into  the  carriage  of  a  Duke,  who  gave 
£oOO  for  them ;  forgetting  all  his  antecedents,  he  has  got 
an  entire  new  set  of  ideas  into  his  head.  Let  him  run  on  a 
little.  The  substance  of  his  present  views  comes  to  some- 
!  thing  like  this, — he  thinks  his  master  should  turn  out  like 
j  other  people — considers  it  the  ruin  of  a  harness-liorse  to 
ever  put  him  into  a  cart  or  plough ;  if  he  wants  exercise, 
Caleb  could  easily  ride  him  out  for  a  couple  of  hours  every 
morning  (galloping  races  with  the  young,  or  standing  by 
the  half-hour  to  gossip  with  the  old  of  his  acquaintance,  as 
I  the  case  may  be).  Caleb  thinks  the  loose- box  system  very 
untidy,  and  would  have  pony  tied  up  by  the  head  in  a  stall 
I  all  day  long,  that  he  may  he  ‘  handier  to  come  about ;’  is 
j  sure  that  to  be  turned  out  to  grass  at  night  in  summer  is 
1  bad  for  tho  wind ;  is  sure  that  cow-dung  and  clay  stopping 
1  is  better  for  the  feet  than  tho  cool  dewy  ground  ;  but  if  the 
J  pony  must  needs  have  grass,  he,  Caleb,  considers  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  sense  in  the  plan  which  Squire  Fivebargate’s 
!  man  told  him  of,  that  is,  to  have  the  grass  cut  in  the  field, 
i  and  wheeled  by  the  barrow-full  into  the  stable,  and  the 
l  manure  harrowed  back  upon  the  land  afterwards;  the  horse 
standing  doing  nothing  all  the  time.  Caleb  thinks  the 
stable  should  be  a  great  deal  hotter ;  and  would  nail  up  tho 
ventilator  to  save  the  trouble  of  regulating  it  (a  feat  actually 
accomplished  by  the  intelligent  servant  of  a  certain  country 
Local  Board  of  Health  in  the  very  Board-room).  Cow-dung 


might  abate  inflammation  of  the  feet  perhaps,  but  to  prevent 
the  legs  swelling,  he  would  swathe  them  every  night  in  four 
nice  flannel  rollers.  If  the  pony  should  cough,  or  be  ill 
after  all  this  care,  here  is  an  infallible  recipe  for  keeping  all 
right : — 

“  Alterative  and  Condition  Powders  for  Horses, —  Are 
strongly  recommended  for  producing  a  beautiful  smooth 
skin,  and  for  bringing  the  horse  into  general  good  condition  ; 
they  give  tone  to  the  stomach,  increase  the  appetite,  and 
purge  the  blood  from  all  gross  impure  humours  ;  they  will 
be  found  of  essential  service  for  grease,  swelled  legs,  coughs, 
and  influenza.”  Directions, — Give  a  table-spoonful  two  or 
three  times  a  week. 

Caleb  would  have  no  objection  to  delegate  most  of  the  hard 
work  in  the  cottage  garden  to  “  a  daitly  workman,”  as  he 
calls  him  ;  considering  the  position  of  ‘  valet  de  chambre  and 
nnrsetender'  to  a  pampered  jade  of  Asia  much  fitter  employ¬ 
ment  for  a  responsible  and  rational  being  than  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  our  first  parents.  It  needs  must  be,  that  if  you 
adopt  the  artificial  system  of  horse-keeping,  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  this  country;  if  you  trust  entirely  to  manage¬ 
ment,  and  allow  nature  no  chance  of  remedying  your  own 
blunders  or  your  groom’s,  then,  it  needs  must  be,  that  your 
man  should  almost  live  in  the  stable,  ready  to  anticipate  the 
smallest  want  of  his  horse,  and  to  detect  the  earliest  pre¬ 
monitory  symptom  of  inflammation,  cough,  strain,  or  lame¬ 
ness.  In  this  lies  the  difference  between  the  simple  plough- 
boy  and  the  crack  groom.  The  one  knows  perfectly  well, 
from  experience,  that  moderate  work  and  moderate  speed, 
cooling  diet  along  with  plenty  of  good  corn,  cleanliness,  cool 
air,  and  an  occasional  run  out  at  grass,  will  keep  his  horse 
in  vigorous  health,  and  fit  to  take  master  creditably  either 
to  church  or  market.  Whilst  the  accomplished  jockey 
knows  that  he  has  to  be  on  the  look-out  constantly  for  the 
slightest  and  earliest  indications  of  a  thousand  ailments  to 
which  the  high  condition  of  his  charge  renders  him  con¬ 
stantly  liable ;  and  it  is  this  dear-bought  knowledge,  this 
foresight,  the  sad  result  of  previous  experience,  which  makes 
him  presume  so  confidently  on  his  ability  to  bring  his  horse 
safely  and  triumphantly  through,  prolonged  trials  of  his 
speed,  endurance,  and  constitution.  But  once  and  again  I 
must  remonstrate,  that  the  difference  of  a  couple  of  miles 
per  hour  is  not  ordinarily  of  great  moment  to  us  cottage 
gardeners.  It  is  no  object  to  us  to  keep  up  the  same  un¬ 
broken  pitiless  pace,  up  hill  and  down,  good  road  or  bad, 
mile  after  mile,  hour  after  hour,  without  stop  or  stay,  like 
the  unearthly  steed  in  the  old  German  ballad,  “  Tramp, 
tramp,  along  the  land  they  rode;  Splash,  splash,  along  the 
sea.”  There  never  was  but  one  end  to  a  ride  out  of  that 
description — an  end  sure  to  overtake  steed  and  rider,  master 
and  man,  soon  or  late. 

The  story  of  Actseon  eaten  up  by  his  own  dogs  is  held  by 
Oxford  men  to  convey  a  warning  against  the  ruinous  expense 
of  keeping  a  pack  of  hounds.  Doubtless,  the  ballad  above 
quoted  was  done  into  English  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  warn 
young  people  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  hard-riders. 

Animal  muscular  power  is,  in  its  nature,  intermittent,  and 
by  no  means  constant.  A  horse,  when  he  comes  to  a  stiff 
hill,  can  put  forth  eight  limes  his  average  strength  to  over¬ 
come  the  obstacle;  although  neither  whip  nor  spur,  nor 
noble  emulation,  will  send  a  steam-engine  up  an  incline, 
however  short,  requiring  eight  times  the  engine’s  ordinary 
power.  But  nature,  conversely,  requires  rest  after  such 
unusual  efforts  ;  to  make  extraordinary  efforts,  and  to  prolong 
them  far  beyond  the  natural  limits  wisely  set  upon  the 
exercise  of  this  valuable,  and  oft  abused  power,  is  the  destiny 
of  the  trained  and  high-conditioned  horse.  Like  most 
natural  gifts,  this  one  can  be  improved  by  education ;  and 
the  secrets  of  training  cannot  be  picked  up  by  Caleb,  or  by 
any  one  else  who  does  not  devote  all  his  attention  to  his 
subject,  and  who  lias  not  the  advantage  of  experienced  in¬ 
structors.  The  principle  is  that  of  the  ancient  athlete  who 
lifted  a  little  calf  every  day  till  she  became  a  full-grown  cow. 
Exercise  is  mainly  relied  upon ;  the  exertion  which  would 
carry  the  animal  at  the  top  of  his  speed  for  say  half-a-mile, 
is  prolonged,  after  daily  practice,  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
at  which  it  is  continued  till  this  can  be  accomplished  with 
ease,  when  only  it  is  permitted  to  extend  the  task  again. 
Great  patience  and  tact  are  required  to  discriminate  between 
beneficial  exertion  and  injurious  fatigue.  Exercise  pro- 
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longed  one  step  after  the  animal  is  distressed  is  worse  than 
useless.  If  the  cottage  gardener  wishes  to  improve  his 
pony’s  paces,  ho  should  either  employ  an  experienced  artist 
for  the  purpose,  or  else  ride  him  out  regularly  himselt. 
Exercise  should  never  be  entrusted  to  an  ordinary  servant. 
If  a  roll  in  the  loosebox,  or  a  range  in  the  paddock,  will  not 
keep  him  right  in  the  intervals  of  his  journies,  he  must  be, 
by  all  means,  put  into  a  light  little  cart,  mounted  on  an  old 
pair  of  carriage  wheels,  with  springs,  and  set  to  do  a  variety 
of  little  errands  and  jobs  about  the  place.  For  instance,  in 
hot  summer  weather,  cows  are  best  in  the  house  all  day ; 
their  green  fodder  then  will  require  carting  home  for  them. 
All  the  manure  from  a  model  little  farm-yard  should  be  very 
frequently  drawn  out,  and  either  spread  at  once,  in  rainy 
weather,  on  the  grass  land,  or  thrown  in  a  heap  in  the 
corner  of  the  field,  to  accumulate  till  it  is  required.  The 
ordinary  plan  of  allowing  some  hundred  tons  of  putrid 
material  to  rot  about  the  living  places  of  animals  and  men 
is  too  barbarous  to  be  permitted  without  a  remonstrance. 
The  labour,  too,  of  finally  removing  such  a  quantity  of 
material  when  the  busy  time  comes  for  using  it  is  incon¬ 
veniently  felt;  though  its  gradual  removal,  say  once  or  twice 
a  week,  or  fortnight,  can  generally  be  accomplished  with 
ease.  There  are  a  hundred  little  operations  besides,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  such  as  going  to  market,  loading  sand, 
lime,  gravel,  stones,  tiles,  &c„  in  which  the  pony  may  be  set 
to  work.  It  is  very  needful,  especially  at  first,  to  load  him 
lightly,  and  not  to  let  him  work  in  the  cart  more  than  half- 
a-day,  nor  for  many  days  together.  In  a  few  months  you 
will  be  delighted  to  see  how  his  arms  and  thighs  will  swell 
out  with  well- developed  muscle  ;  and  as  he  tugs  your  little 
chaise  up  a  hill  with  increased  vigour,  you  will  be  reminded 
of  the  story  of  the  strong  man  and  the  calf  before  alluded 
to.  No  offence  to  you,  gentle  reader,  in  the  comparison. 

The  cottage  gardener’s  hay-iield  should  be  slightly  ma¬ 
nured  over  every  part  of  it  at  least  once  a  year,  if  not  twice  ; 
and  all  his  little  bit  of  pasture  once  in  three  years.  It  is  a 
salutary  rule  that  the  frost  should  touch  your  top-dressing 
between  the  time  it  is  applied  and  the  time  that  the  grass 
or  hay  comes  to  be  eaten.  I  am  aware  of  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  resulting  from  abridging  the  quantity  of  meadow 
ground,  and  growing  artificial  grasses  instead,  in  the  course 
of  a  regular  rotation  of  crops,  keeping  the  ground  in  grass 
for  two  or  three  years  together.  But  I  still  suppose  that 
among  small  allotment  farmers,  and  those  who  occupy  their 
glebe  lands,  there  often  occur  reasons  for  not  disturbing  the 
old  unbroken  sward  of  favourite  meadows.  Still,  half-an- 
acre,  or  from  that  to  two  acres  of  land,  may  be  kept  with 
great  advantage  under  the  plough  and  spade.  Having 
studied  a  little  treatise  on  Flemish  Farming,  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  and  also  Martin  Hoyle’s  excellent  works,  and  having- 
some  personal  experience  of  the  matter,  I  am  inclined  to  I 
think  spade  labour  and  the  plough  are  best  combined.  I 
have  been  accustomed  to  turn  over  such  land  frequently 
during  the  winter,  working  it  in  very  narrow  ridges;  the 
alternate  falls  may,  if  needful,  be  afterwards  deepened  with 
a  draining  spade.  The  soil  is  thus  thoroughly  exposed 
during  frost,  I  am  not  partial  to  heavy  manuring,  but  to 
frequent  manuring, '  and  great  variety  of  crops,  clover  or 
tares,  early  potatoes  or  cabbages,  mangold  wurtzel  and 
turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  beans,  winter  potatoes,  oats  to 
cut  for  green  food,  peas  and  beans,  onions,  and  indeed  any 
ordinary  crop  of  the  kitchen  garden  may  be  cultivated  in 
this  way.  If  the  pony  be  not  strong  enough  for  the  place, 
a  shilling  or  eighteen-ponce  will  hire  a  neighbour’s  horse  to 
help  him ;  but  I  continually  see  ground  turned  over  after 
once  ploughing,  and  harrowed,  and  the  rows  prepared  for 
eaily  potatoes,  with  one  horse  and  a  light  implement.  I 
have  done  these  things  myself;  though,  no  doubt,  half-a- 
day’s  work  at  a  time  is  enough  from  one  horse,  and  two  do 
the  work  better.  The  cottage  gardener,  however,  need  never 
send  Caleb  Balderstone  a  riding  out  for  want  of  something 
else  for  his  pony  to  do. 

So  much  for  exercise,  until  we  begin  to  drive  out  for  own 
enjoyment.  One  word  here  on  feeding.  The  best  receipt 
for  condition,  next  to  exercise,  is  a  liberal  allowance  of 
corn,  say  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  oats  a-day  (with  carrots, 
and  a  little  bran  once  a-week),  in  winter,  and  five  or  six 
pounds  a-day  in  summer,  when  the  ponyis  turned  outatniglits. 
On  the  contrary,  as  to  hay,  you  can  hardly  be  too  stingy, 


for  pony  is  a  gross  feeder;  will  blow  himself  out  if  he  can  ; 
and  must  not  be  allowed  to  gorge  ad  libitum  during  the  day 
time.  He  likes  a  lump  of  salt  always  in  his  manger.  Ho 
must  learn  to  be  moderate  also  in  his  drinking,  except  at 
night.  He  is  very  fond  of  soft  water,  and  does  not  like  that 
from  a  pump.  In  winter,  many  careful  men  have  always  a 
bucket  of  water  before-hand  in  the  stable,  which  takes  ofi 
the  extreme  cold.  A  full-sized  horse  will  dispose  of  a  stone 
of  oats  a  day  when  he  is  in  full  work,  but  he  should  have 
succulent  food  at  the  same  time.  In  one  word  :  oats  save 
hay;  oats  save  grooming;  oats  are  the  raw  material  of 
all  good  horse-flesh ;  oats  give  muscular  power ;  oats  add 
permanently  to  the  value  of  the  horse,  bringing  out  and 
rounding  off  the  form  of  the  limbs  and  elevating  the  fore¬ 
hand.  l'eas,  beans,  Indian  corn,  and  barley,  may  be,  now 
and  then,  substituted  for  them  with  advantage.  Two  pounds 
of  oats,  or  one  feed  extra  per  day,  only  comes  to  an  extra 
shilling  a  week ;  the  horse  should  improve  to  that  extent  in 
value  by  the  year  end  ;  but  whether  that  be  the  case  or  not, 
you  ought  to  save  that  much  in  hay  and  in  the  superior 
quality  of  your  manure.  There  is  an  ancient  witticism  in 
the  facetiai  of  Hierocles  about  a  man  who  was  continually 
currying  and  brushing  his  horse,  but  who  kept  too  tight  a 
hand  on  the  corn-chest.  The  steed  saw  through  the  hum¬ 
bug  of  the  thing  himself,  and  one  day  told  his  master  that 
all  the  rubbing  and  scrubbing  was  to  no  purpose  iinless  lie 
got  plenty  of  corn.  The  raciness  of  the  joke,  which  must 
at  one  time  have  raised  many  a  horse-laugh,  has  nearly 
passed  away  in  the  course  of  two  thousand  years;  but  the 
sense  remains,  Vibgyor. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[  Bee  Flowers  (IF.  L.  T.).— Salvia  nemerosa  (of  Sir  W.  Smith),  and 
Melilotus  leucantha,  arc  the  two  host,  but  it  is  useless  planting  even 
these,  except  by  the  acre.  The  fields,  and  the  fields  alone,  supply  their 
store  of  honey. 

Diseased  Peacii  Shoots  (A  Thankful  Reader).—  \  our  Peach  is,  to 
all  appearance,  a  case  of  badly-ripened  wood,  to  which  we  have  so  lre- 
(luently  pointed.  Probably  your  border  is  too  rich,  and  your  trees  too 
flourishing;  a  common  fault  with  beginners.  Were  they  ours,  and  our 
opinion  was  confirmed  on  seeing  them,  wc  would  open  a  trench  and  root- 
prune  them.  If,  however,  the  trees  are  weakly,  you  must  look  to  some 
other  cause  :  we  judge  by  the  length  of  the  joints.  Our  wood  has  three 
joints  where  your  shoots  have  only  two.  There  can  be  little  doubt  about 
the  cause.  Lopk  back,  and  see  what  “your  tutor’’  said  about  stopping 
all  shoots  at  the  end  of  August. 

Sheep  (J.  B.  H.).—1 The  cross-breed  between  the  Welsh  Sheep  and 
Southdown  w'ould  answer  very  well,  but  the  best  cross  with  the  \\  elsh 
Sheep  would  be  the  Cheviot  breed.  The  best  age  to  put  ewes  to  the  ram 
is  when  they  are  about  eighteen  months  old.  Some  breeds  would  begin 
breeding  earlier,  but  without  much  advantage. — J.  B. 

|  Dilwynia  juniterina  ( H .  S.). — Refer  again  to  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
deners'  Dictionary;  you  will  not  find  any  such  thing  as  Dioncea  juni- 

|  per  inn .  The  piece  of  a  plant  you  sent  is  not  a  Dioncea  at  all ;  it  is 
Dilwynia  juniperina,  a  greenhouse  plant  from  New  Holland.  lour 
JEchmeas  will  produce  suckers  round  the  base  of  the  old  plant  that  has 
flowered,  and  you  may  please  yourself  whether  you  take  them  oil  and 
make  new  and  more  plants,  or  repot  them  and  allow  the  suckers  to 
remain.  In  the  latter  way  you  will  have  large  plants  that  will  produce 
as  many  spikes  of  flowers  as  there  are  suckers. 

Orchids  (Ibid).— You  say  you  have  cultivated— 1 ,  Oncidium  papilla  ; 
2,  Aerides  odoratum ;  3,  Zygopetalum  Mackui;  4,  Dendrobium  nobile  ; 
5,  Cattleya  mossice ;  and,  6,  Stanhopea  tigrina,  in  a  small  mixed  house, 
where  the  heat  was  only  45°  at  night  for  several  weeks,  and  one  week 
they  were  in  a  common  greenhouse,  the  heat  of  which  was  frequently 
down  to  40°,  and  they  are  now  doing  well.  The  Oncid,  Dendrobe,  and 
Cattleya  are  showing  bloom  ;  the  Dendrobe  has  twenty-three  blooms  on 
it,  and  several  are  open  now.  You  justly  observe,  this  may  be  interesting 
to  many  readers  of  Tii e  Cottage  Gardener.  Your  treatment  amounts 
only  to' this,  you  have  given  them  a  severe  rest,  and  we  suppose  have 
kept  them  dry  in  such  a  low  temperature,  and  have  them  now  in  a 
warmer  house,  with  more  moisture,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  doing 
well  now,  and  flowering.  It  is,  however,  surprising  that  the  Aerides  has 
done  so  well  with  your  treatment,  as  it  is  a  native  of  the  hottest  part  of 
India.  You  do  not  say  whether  it  is  thriving  and  flowering  as  the 
others  are. 

Cow  and  Henhouse  Combined.— C.  IV.  says,— “  As  some  of  your 
correspondents  speak  of  the  warming  of  poultry  houses,  I  will  mention  a 
simple  plan,  which  many  probably  might  adopt,  and  which  has  answered 
well  with  me.  I  have  a  shippen  with  stalls  for  four  cows,  and  as  one  or 
two  of  these  were  not  used,  I  partitioned  one  off  with  some  boarding,  but, 
chiefly  with  wire-work,  so  as  to  let  the  warmth  from  the  cows  have  free 
access.  This  keeps  up  a  more  regular  warmth  than  a  stove,  and  is  not 
dependent  on  any  one’s  negligence.  When  the  cows  go  out  in  the  day¬ 
time  it  gets  well  ventilated,  and  in  summer,  when  they  sleep  out  alto¬ 
gether,  it  is  perfectly  cool.  The  wire-work  admits  plenty  of  light  as  well 
as  air,  and  a  door  behind  the  cows  provides  easy  access  for  its  being 
cleaned  out  when  the  shippen  is  cleaned  every  morning.  The  ease  of 
cleaning  such  places  is  a  very  important  matter  as  regards  the  health  of 
poultry.  A  small  hole  in  t)ie  brickwork,  near  the  ground,  provides 
entrance  and  exit.  My  perches  are  made  of  boards,  such  as  are  now 
used  for -bed-bottoms,  four  or  four-and-a-half  inches  wide,  and  an  inch 
thick.  So  perching,  the  birds  neither  dirty  themselves  nor  the  perches, 
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and  from  the  readiness  with  which  they  settle  on  them  when  going  to 
roost,  and  select  them  in  preference  either  to  strong  branches  with  the 
bark  on,  or  to  flat  shelves  or  boards,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are 
inferior  to  none.  One  of  your  correspondents  stated,  a  little  while  ago, 
that  old  hens  would  not  lay  in  the  winter.  With  this  arrangement,  and 
no  particular  care  as  to  feeding,  three  pullets  and  three  old  hens  (Cochins) 
gave  me  about  280  eggs  during  the  monlhs  of  December  and  January, 
when  I  could  buy  none  from  the  farmers  around  me.  I  should  certainly 
advise  any  one  building  a  shippen  to  make  a  place  for  hens  under  the 
same  roof. — C.  W.” 

Relinquishing  Bedding  Plants  (An  old  Sub.).— We  are  very  sorry 
to  hear  your  tale,  and  no  less  so  for  not  letting  us  know  in  time  that  we 
might  advise  you  properly  on  your  new  plan,  for  at  this  late  season  to 
think  of  getting  up  lists  and  arranging  herbaceous  plants  for  doing  credit 
to  any  one  concerned  is  out  of  the  question.  If  you  were  to  plant  all 
the  best  herbaceous  plants  to-morrow,  nine-tenths  o£  them  would  hardly 
recover  the  check  of  removal,  dividing,  carriage,  and  all  that,  before  the 
August  rains  would  ruin  such  of  them  as  were  then  alive.  We  shall  meet 
your  case,  however,  before  the  next  proper  time  of  planting  them. 

White  Flowers  (F.  F.). — White  Campanula  Carpatica,  White 
Senecio ,  White  loy-leafed  Geranium ,  and  the  White  Variegated  Alyssum, 
are  the  best  of  the  whites  to  match  Mont  Blanc  Verbena. 

Pruning  old  Fruit  Trees  and  Azaleas  (A.  G.) — All  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees  that  are  old  and  getting  much  worn  out  should  be  pruned 
during  the  latter  half  of  September  ;  the  Golden  Pippin  the  same  ;  indeed, 
all  such,  whether  stone-fruit  or  otherwise,  ought  to  be  pruned  towards 
the  end  of  September,  while  the  leaf  is  yet  green  “  To  what  extent  ” 
should  they  be  pruned,  a  conjurer  could  not  tell  till  he  saw  them ;  but 
without  conjuring,  we  would  cut  out  a  good  deal  of  old  wood  from  such 
trees.  The  pruning  of  Chinese,  and  all  other  Azaleas,  should  be  done 
the  moment  they  are  out  of  blossom.  It  is  now  too  late  by  far  to  plant 
rock-work,  unless  the  plants  are  in  pots,  and  if  they  are,  those  mentioned 
in  our  previous  volumes  are  certainly  the  best;  but  in  a  large  rock-work, 
all  the  Saxifrages,  Sedums,  Irises  Veronicas ,  and  any  of  the  low  border 
plants  will  do,  almost  most  annuals  ;  and  the  best  rock-plant  we  know  is 
the  Eschsclioltzia  crocea. 

Flower  Garden  Plan  (Anemone). — The  Cottage  Gardener  is 
much  obliged  to  you  for  your  pretty  plan,  which  will  be  engraved  forth¬ 
with.  For  10,  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  would  be  as  good  as  any,  and  for 
14,  there  are  several  grey  Verbenas,  of  which  we  prefer  Duchess  de 
Nemours.  rllie  rose-bed,  we  hope,  is  much  higher  in  the  centre,  else  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  will  overtop  the  Geant  des  Bataitlcs.  Pray  drop 
5,  and  plant  it  in  14  mixed,  and  repeat  the  colour  of  10  in  5. 

Walking  through  a  Nursery. — A  Constant  Reader  says  : — “In 
walking  through  a  nursery  garden  last  summer,  I  copied,  at  random,  the 
names  on  the  labels  attached  to  some  of  the  flowers  in  the  borders  out-of- 
doors  which  attracted  my  attention,  intending  to  purchase  a  few  some 
day  for  my  flower-garden.  I  am  ignorant  of  many  of  them  as  to  their 
being  perennials  or  annuals,  and  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
enlighten  me  on  this  point,  and  also  if  any  of  them  are  delicate  or  diffi¬ 
cult  of  culture ;  they  were  all  growing  in  the  open  borders  when  I  saw 
them.” — We  recommend  this  hint  to  all  wrhom  it  may  concern.  We 
ourselves  learned  more  names  than  we  can  call  to  mind  “  walking  through” 
nurseries  and  gardens.  Rudbeckia  purpurea  and  major  are  both  hardy, 
tall  growing  plants  that  flower  at  the  end  of  summer  for  a  considerable 
time  ;  they  are  very  easy  to  grow,  and  can  be  divided  at  the  roots  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  about  the  beginning  or  early  in  April ;  they  should  1 
not  stand  nearer  the  walk  than  four  feet.  (Enothera  splendens  is  a  , 
local  name  ;  but,  as  you  like  it,  have  it  by  all  means  ;  it  will  last  a  long 
time  in  flower,  and  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  a  daisy,  and  almost  as  hardy, 
and  very  likely  will  seed  with  you.  (Enothera  rnacrocarpa  is  one  of 
the  very  best  bedding  plants  we  have  for  those  who  can  grow  nothing 
but  what  is  very  hardy  and  easy  to  keep  ;  it  trails  on  the  ground,  flowers 
all  the  summer,  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  a  white  Lily,  and  as  yellow 
as  a  Crocus.  It  will  not  seed,  nor  divide  at  the  roots ;  indeed,  after  once 
planting,  it  wants  no  more  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  The  way  to 
increase  it  is  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots  in  May,  when  they  are 
four  inches  long.  The  best  time  to  plant  it  is  in  May,  and  it  will 
flower  the  same  season  all  through.  Chelone  glabra  is  a  pretty  her¬ 
baceous  plant,  two  to  three  feet  high  in  good  soil.  Use  it  in  all 
respects  like  the  Rudbeckia.  Lychnis  dioica  alba:  we  wonder  that  you 
would  choose  this  weedy  plant ;  only  a  white  variety  of  the  common  Catch- 
fly  or  Cuckoo-flower  in  all  our  hedges  by  the  road-side  ;  it  grows  as 
easily  as  anything.  Burgeana  is  a  very  pretty  flower,  but  that  is  only 
the  second  name  the  first  is  Lychnis.  It  is  a  ticklish  plant  to  keep,  and 
is  best  kept  as  a  biennial,  from  cuttings  in  the  spring  or  in  August. 
Linaria  Dalmutica,  a  nice  rock  plant,  but  it  will  do  in  a  border,  and  is 
hardy,  and  easy  to  keep  after  it  is  cnee  established.  Veronica  umethystina : 
another  rock  or  border  plant,  as  hardy  as  a  Dock,  and  as  gay  as  a  maid  of 
honour,  with  its  light  blue  flowers,  while  they  last  ;  it  will  divide  early 
in  April  for  increase.  Hemerocallis  lancifolium  is  very  likely  the  tawny 
flowered  species,  and  ought  to  be  called  fulva  ;  it  looks  like  a  strong  Lilv, 
with  flowers  between  yellow  and  foxy  colour.  It  is  a  very  good  herba- 
ceous  plant,  as  hardy  as  an  oak  ;  it  will  grow  anywhere,  but  best  of 
all  four  leet  from  a  walk.  Dianthus  Altrinsonii  we  know  not  by  that 
name,  but  we  know  very  well  what  is  meant  for  all  that.  It  is  a  very 
nice  plant,  with  flowers  something  like  an  Indian  Pink,  and  it  requires 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  cultivation,  and  propagation,  as  a  very 
good  border  Pink  would.  J 


Fancy  Geraniums  (Ibid). — You  cannot  possibly  get  twelve  “  vei 
nice  varieties  of  these  without  a  good  pull  at  the  money  bag  ;  we  hard 
ever  know  the  price  at  which  such  things  can  be  had  ;  and  very  likely, 
we  gave  you  a  list,  they  would  ask  you  from  ten  to  forty  shillings  f 
eacn  of  them.  The  greatest  battle  we  have  to  fight  is  to  keep  our  friem 
from  burning  their  fingers  with  lists — lists,  lists,  everybody  wants  a  lis 
but  who  can  give  the  prices.  Three  half-guineas  is  a  poor  price  for  a  ni 
plant  in  a  list. 

Weight  of  Bantams  (A.  S.  B.).— A  Gold-laced  Sebright  Banta 
cock  should  not  exceed  16,  or  at  the  most,  17  ozs.  ;  while  the  hen  shou 
lie  limited  to  14  ozs.  T  he  Silver-laced  birds  are  usually  somewhat  large 
and  difficulty  is  found  in  keeping  them  within  this  standard,  which,  ho\ 
ever  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  exceeded. — W. 

Nankin  Bantams  ( P .  R.). — The  Nankin  Bantams  are  rarely  seen 


Poultry  Exhibitions,  having  of  late  years  been  superseded  by  the  gold-  1 
laced  variety  ;  consequently  their  proper  markings  and  form  have  not  j 
been  so  carefully  determined.  The  cocks  vary  in  colour,  many  of  them 
resembling  a  miniature  Game-fowl ;  the  hens  are  yellow,  of  greater  or  less  f 
brilliancy,  irregularly  spangled.  The  combs  of  both  sexes  are  usually  I 
double,  but  small,  and  of  a  dull  hue  ;  feet  and  legs  slate  colour.  These 
birds,  however,  have  been  so  carelessly  managed  in  most  instances,  that 
every  possible  diversity  of  colour  and  form  may  be  noticed  ;  but  the  I 
lighter  the  body  colour,  and  the  more  regular  and  distinct  the  markings, 
the  higher  should  the  bird  possessing  these  points  be  estimated.  Wc 
would  fix  the  same  limits  to  their  weight  as  with  the  Laced  Bantams, 
namely  16  ozs.  for  the  cock,  and  14  ozs.  for  the  hen.  The  double  comb 
we  should  always  require.—  W. 

Neglected  Greenhouse  (Amicus  florium ). — See  the  observations 
commenced  to-day  by  Mr.  Fish. 

Pelargoniums  (G.  F,  Lee).— We  cannot  recommend  dealers. 

Our  Ninth  Volume  (St.  Anne’s  Lodge). — It  is  completed,  and  the 
Index,  Title-page,  and  Preface,  were  given  with  our  two  last  numbers. 

Destroying  Slugs  (New  Subscriber). — Your  garden  being  “over¬ 
run”  with  these  marauders,  you  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  subdue  them. 
Sprinkling  lime  over  the  surface  very  late  during  mild,  moist  evenings; 
putting  heaps  of  fresh  brewer’s  grains,  and  powdering  lime  on  the  slugs 
you  find  there  early  next  morning;  and  having  a  few  ducks  to  forage  over 
your  borders,  are  the  best  checks. 

Heating  Boiler  ey  Gas-lights  (Grey  Friars).—' The  boiler  is 
placed  in  a  recess  of  the  brickwork  of  the  greenhouse,  with  an  iron  door  1 
in  front  of  it  and  of  the  circle  of  gas  jets.  The  pipes  from  and  to  the  ! 
boiler  may  be  built  into  the  wall,  so  that  the  fumes  given  off  by  the  j 
burning  gas  cannot  enter  the  house,  but  pass  off  into  the  open  air  through 
a  pipe  communicating  with  it.  Another  small  opening  beneath  the  iron 
door  will  be  sufficient  to  admit  air  to  support  combustion  in  the  flames. 
The  bottom  of  the  boiler  is  flat,  and  the  jets  of  burning  gas  play  against 
it.  Any  tinman  could  make  it. 

Rooks  (A  Constant  Reader). — We  have  replied,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  no  mode  is  known  of  enticing  these  birds  to  build  in  any 
desired  tree. 

Looking  through  a  Hedge  (Poor  Man's  Well-wisher). — The  best 
well-wisher  for  the  poor  that  ever  lived  could  not  go  the  length  of  asking 
every  one  who  built  a  house  in  sight  of  a  public  road  or  path  to  give 
away  to  poor  men  half  of  the  land  between  the  house  and  the  road,  on  the 
sole  condition  of  looking  at  them  through  the  hedge.  There  would 
always  be  ten  to  one  on  the  outside ;  and  then  ten  to  one  that  some  one 
would  just  look  at  the  looker-on.  Try  again,  and  suppose  a  house  on 
one  side  of  the  road  150  feet  above  it,  and  a  house  on  the  opposite  side 
considerably  below  it. 

India-Rubber  Plant  (A  Subscriber  from  the  Commencement). — 
This  requires  very  little  water  from  October  to  April,  and  less  the  colder 
it  is  kept ;  but  if  the  plant  is  young,  and  there  is  not  much  store  of  its 
own  milky  juice,  too  much  dryness  at  the  roots  would  cause  the  young 
top  to  turn  black ;  too  much  water  at  the  roots,  in  a  low  temperature, 
would  have  exactly  the  same  effect.  No  cold  above  absolute  frost  will 
kill  this  plant.  Cut  one  joint  below  the  black  part,  and  look  for  the  cause 
at  the  roots,  and  your  plant  will  soon  be  all  right  again.  Its  beau¬ 
tiful  shining  leaves  ought  to  be  well  washed,  on  both  sides,  with  a  sponge 
and  soft  warm  water ;  and  so  ought  every  leaf  of  every  India-rubber 
plant  in  this  country  that  was  subject  to  dust  all  this  long  dreary  winter. 

Concrete  Walks  (J.  R.  C.). — In  our  next  number  we  shall  enter 
fully  on  this  subject.  You  may  cover  your  new  Asparagus-beds  all  over 
with  salt,  so  thick  as  to  colour  the  ground ;  a  much  thicker  coat  of  salt 
would  hardly  hurt  this  plant. 

Hybrid  Fowl. — J.  H.  N.  says: — “  ‘Scrutator’  is  in  error  when  he 
says  that  the  bird  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Show  was  a  hybrid 
between  the  pheasant  and  fowl.  That  bird  w’as  between  the  Golden  and 
Common  Pheasant,  partaking  entirely  of  the  pheasant  character,  with 
the  voice  of  the  Golden  Pheasant,  whereas  the  hybrids  between  the 
pheasant  and  fowl  partake  of  the  character  of  both,  and  are  far  from 
handsome.  As  ‘  Upwards  and  Onwards,’  at  page  470,  still  seems  to 
doubt  the  actual  existence  of  the  hybrid  between  the  pheasant  and  fowl, 
if  he  will  forward  me  his  address  through  the  Editor,  I  will  inform  him 
where  he  may  see  some,  and  believe,  if  he  does  not  object  to  a  two  hour’s 
trip  from  London,  by  rail,  and  by  extending  his  journey  another  hour,  he 
may  see  the  hybrid  Pheasant  exhibited  at  the  Metropolitan  Show.” 

Triciiomanes  speciosa  Culture. — Fernetum  obliges  us  as  follows: 
“The  Triciiomanes  speciosa  I  grow  in  a  small  case  by  itself;  the  ends, 
sides,  and  bottom  all  zinc  ;  only  the  top,  which  is  this  shape  /V,  of  glass, 
stationary  at  one  side,  and  the  other  divided  into  two  panes,  both  of 
which  move  horizontally  in  a  groove,  which  keep  it  tight,  and  less  liable 
to  damage  if  wanted  to  remain  open  occasionally.  The  plant  is  laid  on 
some  good  peat,  about  one-and-a-half-incli  deep,  under  which  some  moss 
is  laid  to  prevent  the  stuff  passing  through  the  holes  in  the  bottom,  and  to 
serve  as  drainage. _  The  case  is  twenty-four  inches  by  fourteen,  and  four¬ 
teen  inches  high  in  the  centre,  and  is  placed  in  a  shaded  part  of  the 
greenhouse,  as  light  is  injurious  to  it  and  the  Ilymenophyllum.  I  have 
watered  it  but  once  since  it  was  placed  in  the  case  last  July,  and  now  it  is 
throwing  up  new  fronds,  of  a  fine  delicate  green,  quite  transparent,  The 
difficulty  in  growing  it  arises  from  its  being  covered  too  deep,  and,  as  it 
is  of  slow  growth,  it  should  not  be  disturbed.  I  have  seen  plants  that  are 
potted  for  more  than  twelve  months,  and  only  now  seem  to  be  growing. 
Its  natural  position  is  a  shallow,  rich,  peaty  soil,  under  shade.  The 
Hymenophyllum  Wilsonii  I  grow  best  in  a  large  pot  (10-inch),  with  good 
drainage  of  potsherds  half-way  up,  and  about  two  inches  of  broken 
pieces  of  charcoal,  and  on  the  top  sandy  peat,  on  which  are  placed 
the  delicate  racemes,  pegged  down — covered  close  with  a  hand-glass, 
and  kept  moist,  in  the  shade.  I  understand,  if  it  be  placed  on 
coarse  sandstone,  with  a  litle  soil  on  it,  and  covered  with  a  cap  glass,  it 
will  succeed  well.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this,  not  having  seen  it  tried.  I 
fear  it  would  not  do  well  in  my  large  case,  as  it  is  too  much  lighted.” 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner;  in  the  Parish  of 
Christ  Church,  City  of  London.— April  2 1st,  1853. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 

Weather  near  London  in  1852. 

Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind.  Rain  in  In  R‘se8, 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera-  ! 
turesof  these  days  are  62.6°,  and  40.5°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  81°,  occurred  on  the  28th  in  1840  ;  and  the  lowest  coid,  26°,  on  the  30th 
in  1845.  During  the  period  109  days  were  fine,  and  on  73  rain  fell. 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

( Continued  from  paye  473,  Vol.  ix.) 

Natural  Order.  Fumeworts.  (Fuhariaceje.) 

Characters. — Sepals  two,  deciduous.  Petals  four,  cru¬ 
ciate  (that  is  like  a  Maltese  cross),  parallel;  the  two  outer, 
either  one  or  both,  having  a  bag  at  the  base  ;  the  two  inner 
hardened  and  coloured  at  the  apex,  where  they  cohere  and 
enclose  the  anthers  and  stigma.  Stamens  six,  in  two  parcels, 
opposite  the  outer  petals ;  anthers  membranous,  all  two- 
celled,  except  when  unfertile.  Ovarium  above  the  petals, 
one-celled  ;  ovula  horizontal ;  style  thread-like  ;  stiyma  with 
two  or  more  points.  Fruit  various;  either  a  not -opening 
one  or  two-seeded  nut,  or  a  two-valved  many-seeded  pod. 
Seeds  horizontal,  shining,  with  an  arillus  (or  substance  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  seed).  Albumen  fleshy.  Embryo  minute, 
out  of  the  axis ;  in  the  not-opening  fruit  straight ;  in  those 
which  do  open,  somewhat  bent  like  a  bow. 

CORYDALIS. 


Generic  Character. — Petals  four,  the  upper  having  a 
spur  at  the  base  ;  sometimes  all  are  joined  at  the  base  ; 
sometimes  with  the  lower  one  free,  and  the  others  joined, 
hut  when  they  begin  to  decay  they  all  become  free  and  de¬ 
ciduous.  Stamens  (diadelphous)  in  two  groups.  Capsules 
two-valved,  flattened,  oblong-oval,  or  narrow  and  parallel¬ 
sided,  many  seeded.  Herbage  smooth,  usually  milky-green, 
with  three-leafleted,  or  deeply-cut  leaves.  Flowers  in  racemes 
(clusters)  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  or  opposite  a  leaf,  with  a 
bract  under  each  flower’s  stalk. 

Corydalis  bullosa  :  Bulbous-rooted  Corydalis ;  Solid 
bulbous  Fumitory. 

Description. — It  is  a  perennial.  Root  globular,  depressed, 
of  several  fleshy  coats,  hut  not  hollow.  Stem  solitary,  erect, 
smooth,  a  little  zigzag,  angular,  leafy,  almost  always  simple, 
about  eight  inches  high,  with  a  lance-like  sheath  or  two  near 
the  bottom.  Leaves  two  or  three,  scattered,  on  channelled 
foot-stalks,  twice  three-leafleted,  notched,  milky.  Cluster 
terminal,  solitary,  erect,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  variegated, 
purplish,  inodorous  flowers,  each  with  a  long  ascending, 
blunt  spur,  and  a  slight  pale  prominence  at  the  upper  side. 
Bractes  wedge  shaped,  hand-like,  live-cleft,  milky-green, 
solitary  at  the  base  of  each  partial  stalk,  which  they  exceed 
a  little  in  length.  Calyx  very  minute,  rounded.  Pod  short, 
oblong-egg-shaped,  bursting  at  the  base.  Seeds  several, 
round,  and  black. 

Time  of  flowering. — April  and  May. 

Places  where  found. — Bare.  In  groves  and  thickets  at 
Levans  Park,  and  Wattsfield,  near  Kendal;  near  Ulver- 
stone ;  at  Perry  Park,  near  Birmingham ;  at  Blithfield,  in 
Staffordshire;  Wickham,  Hants;  Studley,  Warwickshire; 
and  Abberley  Woods,  Worcestershire. 

History. — In  the  time  of  Linnaeus  it  was  unknown  as  a 
native  of  England,  at  which  he  expressed  surprise,  as  it  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  from  Sweden  to  Italy.  The 
genus  belongs  to  Diadelphia  Hexandria  of  that  naturalist’s 
system.  It  has  had  many  names  among  botanists.  It  was 
first  called  Radix  cava,  or  Hollow-root,  because  the  bulbs  of 
one  of  its  varieties  are  hollow  ;  Pseudo- Fumaria,  because  it 
differs  from  Fumaria,  with  which  genus  some  botanists 
united  it  under  the  name  of  Fumaria  bulbosa,  F.  cava, 
F.  diyitata,  F.  minor,  F.  solida,  and  Pislolochia.  It  has  also 
been  called  Corydalis  diyitata,  and  C.  densiflora.  The 
flowers  are  sometimes  blush-coloured,  sometimes  green, 
and  sometimes  white.  Miller  considered  the  hollow-rooted 
and  the  solid-rooted  are  distinct  species.  ( Bindley .  Dorm. 
Smith.  Martyn.  Withering.) 


We  are  induced,  once  more,  to  give  the  receipt  for 
making  concrete  roads  and  walks.  The  short  para¬ 
graph  in  “  The  Dictionary”  on  the  subject  is  not  very 
clear,  and  it  lias  been  misunderstood,  and  no  wonder, 
when  we  consider  the  old  prejudice  in  favour  of  deep 
t  roads  and  deep  walks.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
j  we  inquired  of  a  practical  road-maker,  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  best  and  safest  depth  for  a  road,  on 
light  sandy  soil  ?  After  a  little  mental  calculation,  he 
answered,  that  one  could  hardly  be  safe  under  twenty¬ 
's  two  inches  in  depth.  After  that  we  had  to  attend  a 
1 


vestry  meeting  about  roads,  which  are  managed  by  a  i 
“  board”  of  seven  able  and  willing  parishioners.  The  ! 
head  man  of  this  board  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  very  ! 
good  business  man,  and  lie  was  certainly  a  very  good  1 
speaker.  He  had  every  item  in  black  and  white,  and 
his  papers  were  as  well  arranged,  with  reference  to  his 
able  speech,  as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could 
wish  for  on  the  evening  of  a  budget.  In  giving  an 
account  of  the  stewardship  of  the  road  funds,  he  enu¬ 
merated  all  the  ins  and  outs  to  which  they  were  liable 
and  exposed,  and,  among  other  items,  he  mentioned  the 
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many  new  roads  there  were  in  the  district,  and  that 
a  “new  road  could  not  be  considered  finished  and  fit  for 
|  work  under  three  years."  These  were  the  very  words  ho 
j  made  use  of,  for  a  short  hand  note  was  taken  of  them. 

Here,  then,  are  the  extremes  of  the  old  prejudices  in 
regard  to  new  roads.  Most  people  will  allow  twelve 
inches  to  the  depth  of  a  road,  and  twelve  months  to 
;  settle  before  they  consider  it  “finished  and  fit  for  work.” 

The  surveyor  of  the  roads  in  the  counties  of  Suffolk 
:  and  Norfolk  has  a  different  way  of  making  new  roads; 

and  after  an  experience  of  twenty-three  years,  ho  taught 
|  us  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  roads  only  six  inches 
in  depth,  and  to  he  in  a  fit  state  and  condition,  in  three 
\  weeks,  for  carrying  loads  of  five  or  six  tons  in  carts,  or 
waggons,  with  narrow  wheels,  without  any  more  damage 
to  the  surface  of  the  road  than  a  wheelbarrow  would 
make  on  a  good  garden  walk.  We  have  helped  to  make 
such  a  road,  and  double  that  stress  was  laid  upon  it,  or 
ten  tons  in  a  load,  more  than  once,  before  it  was  two 
months  old,  and  it  never  flinched  in  the  least  degree.  I 
The  Messrs.  Lucas,  Brothers,  the  large  building  firm 
in  London  and  Norfolk,  were  the  parlies  who  tided  this 
road  to  this  extent,  with  huge  blocks  of  Caen  stone, 
and  Sir  Charles  Barry  saw  the  whole  from  beginning  to 
end.  It  strikes  us  very  forcibly,  that  it  would  be  a 
great  saving  of  road  money,  or  rates,  in  many  places 
round  London — or,  indeed,  round  any  place  in  England 
■ — if  the  people  would  employ  the  Messrs.  Lucas  to 
make  the  new  roads,  or  reconstruct  the  old  ones,  on  the 
concrete  system.  They  can  get  plenty  of  Kent  or  Essex 
chalk,  and  Aberdeen  or  Australian  granite— the  latter 
the  cheapest  of  the  two — from  the  ballast  of  the  return 
vessels  in  the  port  of  London,  to  make  roads  as  hard 
and  as  durable  as  pitched  or  paved  roads,  and,  in  some 
instances,  cheaper  than  with  Wimbledon  gravel,  in¬ 
deed,  we  are  told  that  part  of  the  old  town  of  Kingston 
is  Macadamized  with  Australian  granite,  at  a  cheaper 
figure  than  it  coidd  be  done  with  the  best  gravel  only 
five  miles  off. 

For  those  who  put  faith  in  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say,  that  the  Editor  has 
pledged  his  word  that  these  concrete  walks  are  the  best 
he  ever  saw;  his  very  words  in  the  “Dictionary”  are, 
“from  personal  inspection,  we  can  say  these  are  the  best 
we  ever  saw.” 

Late  in  March,  all  through  April  and  May,  is  the  best 
time  to  make  concrete  walks ;  four  inches,  or  at  most  five 
inches  is  deep  enough  for  any  walk  whatever.  If  it  is 
to  he  ten  feet  wide,  and  the  materials  are  scarce,  or  dear, 

,  the  bottom  should  be  formed  into  the  same  shape  as  the 
walk  is  to  bo  finished,  or,  say  two  inches  higher  in  the 
middle  than  at  the  sides,  before  any  of  the  materials  are 
laid  on.  The  old  way  of  draining  the  centre  of  a  walk, 
by  drawing  in  the  water  from  right  and  left,  is  radically 
\  bad  in  principle,  and  will  not  answer  the  concrete 
system  at  all,  as  the  dryer  the  bottom,  the  firmer  the 
walk,  and  the  longer  it  will  endure.  On  very  heavy  clay 
land,  where  chalk  and  gravel  are  dear,  burnt  clay  will 
make  an  excellent  and  enduring  bottom  to  a  walk,  and 
throe  inches  of  the  burnt  clay  should  first  of  all  be  put 


!  in  the  bottom  and  he  well  rolled  in  dry  weather,  then 
I  two  inches  of  the  concrete  on  the  top,  this  to  be  well 
rolled  also,  and  to  be  heavily  watered  the  last  thing  in 
the  evening,  then,  the  following  morning,  a  very  thin 
layer  of  fine  sifted  gravel,  of  good  colour,  should  he  laid 
on  the  toj)  of  the  damp  concrete,  and  the  roller  passed 
over  it  several  times  until  the  good  gravel  is  thoroughly 
imbedded  in  the  concrete,  and  forms  part  of  it,  as  it  were; 

|  when  the  concrete  is  very  wet,  and  the  good  gravel  over 
it  too  thinly  put  on,  the  weight  of  the  roller  will  cause 
the  white  juice  of  the  concrete  to  come  up  through  the 
gravel,  and  that  is  the  best  sign.  To  hide  that,  put  on 
a  little  more  gravel,  and  roll  again,  and  when  the  whole 
is  dry,  in  two  or  three  days,  a  pick  could  hardly  break  | 
the  surface. 

On  light,  dry  lands,  four  inches  is  deep  enough  for 
walks,  and  the  first  two  inches  at  the  bottom  may  be 
laid  with  any  of  the  rough  materials,  without  chalk 
or  lime,  and  the  next  two  inches  in  concrete.  The 
roller  will  press  this  sufficiently  to  allow  a  slight  coat  of 
clean  good  gravel  on  the  top,  without  the  walk  being 
more  than  four  inches  deep  in  the  whole. 

The  concrete  is  made  with  any  coarse  gravel,  with  the 
largest  stones  taken  out  or  broken,  five  parls  or  loads, 
and  one  part  of  fine  chalk,  all  mixed  well  together,  and 
put  on  the  walk,  then  well  watered.  In  dry  weather, 
this  is  soon  dry  enough  for  the  roller.  The  usual  way 
is  to  begin  this  in  the  morning,  and  water  every  three 
or  four  yards  in  length  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  got  in, 
and  so  on  till  towards  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  whole  is  ready  for  the  roller,  or  if  it  is  not  dry 
enough  that  day,  to  keep  on  till  six  o’clock,  and  roll  it 
the  first  thing  next  morning,  and  then  to  put  the  fine 
gravel  on  and  roll  again  immediately  ;  if  the  concrete  is 
too  wet  it  will  stick  to  the  roller,  and  after  rolling,  if  it 
is  allowed  to  get  dry  before  the  colouring  gravel  is  put 
on,  the  fine  gravel  will  not  stick  to  the  concrete,  so  that 
the  state  of  the  weather  has  much  to  do  with  the  perfect  ! 
success  of  the  operation,  and  wet  weather  is  much 
against  it. 

We  calculate,  generally,  that  one  part,  or  load,  or 
bushel  of  lime,  will  go  as  far  in  concrete  as  two  parts  of 
chalk  ;  then,  instead  of  five  of  gravel  to  one  of  chalk,  we 
allow  ten  of  gravel  to  one  of  lime,  but  that  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  ;  when  lime  or  chalk  is  to  be  had  cheap,  more  of 
both  should  he  used  than  these  proportions.  We  have 
used  as  much  chalk  as  one  part  for  three  parts  of  gravel ; 
and  one  of  the  best  walks  we  ever  saw  had  more  than  a 
yard  deep  of  clean  chalk  in  the  bottom,  because  the 
chalk  was  at  hand,  and  the  bottom  Soil  was  more  useful 
in  filling  up  round  about— and  on  the  top  of  the  chalk- 
less  than  two  inches  of  the  concrete.'  In  all  such  cases, 
however,  the  first  frost  next  autumn  blistered  the  chalk, 
and  caused  it  to  rise  through  the  surface  in  icicles;  but 
after  the  frost,  when  the  walk  got  dry,  the  roller  settled 
the  whole  down  again,  and  after  that,  we  never  knew 
the  frost  to  affect  it  any  more.  The  same  blistering 
takes  place  when  the  concrete  is  made  too  fat,  as  they 
say,  that  is,  when  too  much  chalk  or  lime  was  used  for 
the  proportion  of  gravel.  In  such  cases  it  was  found 
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necessary  to  sprinkle  the  surface  with  fresh  gravel  when 
all  the  frost  for  that  season  was  over. 

In  all  this  we  are  only  answering  questions  on  the 
subject,  and  have  met  all  but  the  last  question  that  we 
remember,  and  that  is  about  freshening  up  concrete 
walks.  When  the  surface  of  a  concrete  walk  gets  bare 
of  fine  gravel  by  long  usage,  or  much  sweeping,  it  turns 
to  a  light  colour.  Again,  when  a  concrete  walk  is  in  a 
part  where  it  is  liable  to  get  dirty  on  the  top  in  winter, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  scrape  off  the  dirty  surface  in  the 
spring,  it  will  not  do  to  lay  a  very  thin  coat  of  fresh 
gravel  on  the  top.  If  the  bottom  is  dry  at  the  time, 
one  might  as  well  think  of  getting  Scotch  snuff  to  stick 
to  an  English  pavement,  as  to  do  that.  The  concrete 
bottom  must  be  thoroughly  wetted,  so  that  a  finger 
could  mark  it,  then  the  fresh  gravel,  and  immediately 
the  roller;  and  the  whole  will  unite,  and  soon  be  as 
hard  as  a  concrete  walk.  Once  more— if  a  tlrunderbolt 
falls,  and  makes  a  hole  or  great  scratch  in  the  surface 
of  a  concrete  walk,  one  must  not  exp>ect  to  mend  it  with 
so  much  gravel,  let  it  be  ever  so  good.  Clear  away  the 
sides  till  all  loose  particles  are  got  rid  of,  then  put  down 
four  parts  of  gravel  and  one  part  of  chalk,  and  work 
I  them  with  water  to  a  stiff  paste  or  mortar,  and  fill  up 
with  this — smoothing  the  top  with  the  back  of  the 
spade ;  then  sweep  as  much  from  the  walk  as  will  cover 
the  patch,  strike  the  back  of  the  spade  on  this,  and  no 
one  can  perceive  the  difference.  D.  B. 


At  this  grass-sowing  season  our  readers  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  our  introducing  to  them  a  safe  guide  in 
selecting  seeds  for  their  soil  and  purpose.  There  was 
a  day  when  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  contentedly  sowed 
the  sweepings  of  a  hay-loft,  without  enquiring,  or  even 
thinking,  whether  the  seeds  thus  mixed  with  rubbish 
were  ripe ;  whether  they  came  from  a  soil  similar  to  his 
own;  or  whether  they  were  not  more  seeds  of  weeds 
than  of  grasses.  Such  rude  practice  is  now  at  an  end, 
and  is  justly  looked  back  upon  as  fitly  classed  with  such 
barbarisms  as  tying  horses  to  the  plough  by  their  tails. 
Among  those  who  have  aided  to  bring  about  a  correct 
culture  of  the  Grasses,  are  Messrs.  Gibbs  and  Co.,  of 
London,  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Co.,  of  Reading,  and 
Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
latter  are  the  seedsmen  and  nurserymen  to  the  High¬ 
land  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  have 
;  published  a  thin  quarto  volume  on  the  subject,  entitled 
j  Agrostographia,  a  treatise  on  the  cultivated  grasses  and 
other  herbage  and  forage  plants.  The  fourth  edition, 

;  greatly  improved,  is  now  before  us,  and  we  strongly 
j  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  not  only  a  sound 
j  practical  guide  to  any  one  desiring  to  know  what  grass 
j  seeds  to  sow  upon  his  soil ;  and  how  much  of  each 
j  species  he  should  employ  ;  but  he  will  find  truthful  and 
j  copious  particulars  relative  to  the  nutritive  and  other 
1  qualities  of  each.  The  following  extract  will  be  suffi- 
i  cient  evidence  that  there  is  amusement  as  well  as  in¬ 
struction  in  the  volume  : — 

“  In  England,  while  hemp,  flax,  hops,  and  buckwheat,  in 


addition  to  common  wheat,  rye, .and  barley,  were,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  reckoned  common  crops ;  yet  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  forage  or  herbage  plants  was  only  commenced 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  summer  and  winter  tares  or  vetches,  which  are 
mentioned  by  the  earliest  writers  on  agriculture.  John 
Gerarde,  the  famous  herbalist,  surgeon  and  traveller,  of  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  states,  in  his  ‘  General  History  of 
;  Plants,’  published  in  1597,  that  ‘the  red  clover  was  sown  in 
the  fields  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  Italy,  and  divers  other 
places  beyond  the  seas,’  but  makes  no  mention  of  it  being 
then  known  in  England;  and  Sir  Richard  Weston,  who,  in 
1(145,  published  his  ‘  Travels  in  Flanders,’  mentions  that, 
in  the  preceding  year,  he  saw  a  crop  of  it  cut  three  times  in  j 
the  course  of  the  summer,  in  the  vicinity  of  Antwerp ;  and  i 
immediately  thereafter,  seeds  of  the  ‘  Great.  Clover  of 
Flanders  '  were  advertised  ‘to  be  had  at  the  shop  of  James  | 
,  Long,  at  the  Barge  on  Billingsgate.’  In  1653,  Walter  Blytli,  I 
an  agricultural  writer,  was  the  first  to  publish  particular  ! 
directions  as  to  its  culture  ;  so  that  the  merit  of  its  primary  i 
introduction  to  England  is  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  Richard  j 
!  Weston,  who  is  also  believed  to  have  first  introduced,  from 
|  the  same  country,  the  field  culture  of  turnips,  on  his  return 
in  1645.  Sainfoin,  or,  as  it  was  first  named,  French  finger- 
grass,  seems  to  have  been  introduced  from  France  in  1651. 
According  to  Miller,  author  of  the  ‘  Gardener’s  Dictionary,’ 
lucern  was  also  brought  to  England,  from  the  same 
country,  in  1657.  Hartlib,  iu  his  ‘  Complete  Husbandman,’ 
published  in  1 659,  recommends  the  sowing  of  nonsuch  or 
yellow  clover,  under  the  name  of  hop-trefoil,  from  having 
seen  a  chalky  down  in  Kent,  without  any  other  than  a 
scanty  vegetation  of  this  plant,  ‘  maintaining  many  great 
sheep  and  very  lusty,  so  that  they  were  even  fit  for  the 
butcher.’ 

“  The  seventeenth  century  is  further  distinguished  iu  the 
annals  of  husbandry,  by  the  first  cultivation  of  any  of  the 
true  grasses  for  hay  or  pasture,  which  is  thus  recorded  in 
Dr.  Plot’s  ‘Oxfordshire,’  published  in  1677:  ‘They  have 
lately  sown  ray-grass,  or  the  Gramen  loliaceum,  by  which 
they  improve  any  cold,  sour,  clay-weeping  ground,  for  which 
it  is  best,  but  good  also  for  drier  upland  grounds,  especially 
light,  stony,  or  sandy  land,  which  is  unfit  for  sainfoin.  It 
was  first  sown  iu  the  cliiltern  parts  of  Oxfordshii’e,  and 
since  brought  nearer  Oxford  by  one  Eustace,  an  ingenious 
husbandman  of  Islip,  who,  though  at  first  laughed  at,  has 
since  been  followed  even  by  those  very  persons  that  scorned 
his  experiments.’  Succeeding  writers,  however,  do  not  fail 
to  condemn  the  rye-grass  as  an  impoverislier  of  the  soil, 
while  they  affirm  that  its  hay  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that 
of  clover  or  sainfoin  ;  the  former  of  which  seems  alone  to 
have  had' any  particular  attention  bestowed  upon  it  till  the 
following  century.  Ray,  iu  his  ‘  History  of  Plants,’  pub¬ 
lished  in  1688,  mentions  that  the  yellow  melilot  was  then 
sometimes  sown  for  the  food  of  kine  and  horses ;  but  suc¬ 
ceeding  writers  generally  include  it  among  agricultural 
weeds.  And  lucern,  although  introduced,  was  scarcely,  if  at 
all,  subjected  to  field-culture  prior  to  the  seventeenth 
century. 

“  Mr.  Lisle,  author  of  ‘  Observations  on  Husbandry,’ 
written  in  1707,  states  ‘that,  then,  clover  was  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  Gloucestershire,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  Ac. ;  also,  that  of  late  years  the  cow-grass  had  ob¬ 
tained  some  credit  as  a  longer-lived  sort  than  the  common 
clover;’  and  he  further  mentions  that  a  neighbour  in 
Hampshire  had  ‘  sowed  the  wild  white  clover  which  holds 
the  ground  and  decays  not,’  the  seeds  of  -which  he  received 
from  Sussex,  where  its  culture  was  then  pi’actised.  Mor¬ 
timer,  who,  1721,  published  his  ‘  Whole  Art  of  Husbandry,’ 
relates  that  ‘  in  Buckinghamshire  they  make  great  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  lands  by  sowing  them  with  parsley,  which 
prevents  the  rot  of  sheep  ;  ’  and  that  ‘  one  in  the  hundreds 
of  Essex  made  a  great  improvement  of  some  land  by 
sowing  of  it  with  mustard- seed,  for  the  same  purpose.’ 

“  The  next  novelty  in  English  field-culture  seems  to  have 
been  the  whin,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  Colonel  Charles 
Cathcart,  to  the  Scottish  Society  for  Improving  in  the 
Knowledge  of  Agriculture,  dated  London,  6th  April,  1725,  ! 
in  which  he  mentions  that  ‘  the  sowing  of  whius  for  feeding 
of  cattle  takes  mightily  about  London  now ;  ’  and  that  1 
‘  this  improvement  comes  from  Wales,  where  it  has  been  : 
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practised  these  hundred  years.’  In  1744,  William  Ellis,  a 
Herefordshire  farmer,  published  his  ‘  Modern  Husbandman,  j 
in  which  he  claims  the  merit  of  introducing  the  culture  of  i 
the  wild  ‘  th etch- grass,’  or  mouse-tare,  and  the  1  lady  finger-  j 
grass,’  or  bird’s  foot  trefoil,  which  he  ‘  affirms  for  truth  are 
the  two  best  sorts  of  natural  meadow-grasses  that  are  lor 
feeding  and  fattening  of  conies,  deer,  race-liorses,  or  any 
other  sort  of  cattle  that  will  eat  them  in  grass  or  hay ; 
and  adds,  that  ‘  if  gentlemen  knew  the  value  ot  them  they 
would  have  no  occasion  for  searching  after  a  foreign  spurry 
seed,  which  I  have  experienced  exceeds  all  others  for  its  i 
j  worthless  nature,’  from  which,  and  other  passages,  it  appears  ; 
'  that  the  culture  of  spurry  was  introduced  from  Holland  j 
j  about  1740.  And  the  same  author  mentions,  that  he  ‘  had 
heard  of  a  gentleman  in  a  distant  country  who  had  sowed  j 
the  plantain-seed,’  or  rib-grass,  but  was  unable  to  state  the  ; 
results ;  which  seems  the  first  notice  taken  by  English 
writers  of  a  plant,  that  afterwards  received  much  more 
attention,  than,  in  the  present  opinion  of  agriculturists,  its 
|  merits  ever  deserved.  In  the  ‘Farmer’s  Complete  Guide,’ 

'  published  in  1700,  attention  is  directed  to  the  4  new  lucerne,’ 
j  or  sickle-podded  medick,  which  the  writer  states  to  be  ‘  a 
|  native  of  Herefordshire,  and  the  adjoining  counties,  but 
where  it  is  by  no  means  common  ;  ’  and  further  adds,  that 
‘  the  Swedes  derive  great  advantages  from  its  culture.’  Suc¬ 
ceeding  authors  relate  that  burnet  was  first  grown  as  a  field 
plant  in  1760,  or  1761,  by  Mr.  B.  Rocque,  of  Walham  Green, 
i  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Peter  Wyche,  to  whom  belongs 
!  the  merit  of  introducing  from  America,  about  that  time,  the 
j  timothy-grass,  first  so  named  in  Carolina,  from  having  been 
j  taken  to  that  State  by  a  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson  ;  from  which 
country  the  culture  of  the  orchard  grass,  or  cocks-foot,  was 
also  introduced  shortly  afterwards ;  the  same  Mr.  Itocque 
having  grown  it  in  1764. 

“  From  the  preceding,  it  will  he  observed  with  what 
avidity  the  earlier  cultivators  sought  our  herbage  and  forage 
‘  grasses,’  as  they  termed  them,  among  the  leguminoste  and 
other  corollaceous  plants,  and  with  what  seeming  care  they 
eschewed  the  true  grasses;  their  often-repeated  reason  for 
which  was,  that  ‘  these  produced  many  small  hair-like  roots 
which  filled  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  but  very 
impoverishing  and  hurtful  thereto;’  without  considering 
that  the  then  very  common  practice  of  cropping  a  field,  as 
long  as  it  would  recompense  their  labours,  and  afterwards 
letting  it  alone  for  some  years  to  recover  under  a  crop  of 
unsown  grass,  was  of  itself  a  perfect  contradiction  to  their 
false  theory. 

“  As  an  approximation,  however,  to  a  more  improved 
system,  some  recommended  sowing,  for  permanent  pasture, 
seeds  shaken  out  of  the  best  natural  meadow-hay,  along 
with  the  clovers;  without  considering  that,  as  the*  different 
species  composing  such  hay  did  not  ripen  their  seeds 
simultaneously,  only  a  partial  reproduction  of  these  species 
could  be  expected.  But  the  recommendations  of  Stilling- 
fieet,  in  1759,  and  others  immediately  thereafter,  to  cul¬ 
tivate  certain  of  the  most  useful  grasses,  as  the  crested 
dog’s-tail,  sweet  vernal,  meadow  fox-tail,  meadow  fescue, 
sheep’s  fescue, rough  and  smoothed-stalked  meadow-grasses, 
&c.,  by  growing  their  seeds  separately  ;  and  the  successful 
introduction  from  America  of  the  Timothy  and  cocksfoot, 
directed  the  attention  of  practical  agriculturists  to  a  new 
source  whence  to  procure  a  further  accession  to  their  hay 
and  pasture  plants  ;  and  likewise  suggested  to  agricultural 
writers  the  expediency  of  adopting  different  terms  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  clovers  and  true  grasses.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that,  after  that  period,  they  generally  denominate 
the  former  artificial  grasses,  and  the  latter  natural  grasses. 

“In  1761,  Mr.  Aldworth,  of  Stanslake,  collected,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Stillingfleet,  fully  a  bushel  of  the  seed  of 
the  crested  dog’s-tail  grass ;  and  that  author  mentions 
having  himself  ‘procured  a  sufficiency  of  the  same  seed, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  creeping  bent,  fine  bent,  sheep’s 
j  fescue,  Ac.,  to  begin  a  stock  with.’  In  the  same  year,  the 
broad-leaved  everlasting  pea,  was  grown  by  a  gentleman 
who,  in  the  4  Museum  Rusticum,’  published  in  1765,  states 
that  he  then  sowed  a  rood  of  it,  ‘which  yielded  a  great  deal 
of  feed  much  relished,  both  in  a  green  and  dried  state,  by 
horses  and  cattle.’  In  1766,  a  prize  of  <£5  was  awarded  by 
the  London  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manu¬ 
factures,  and  Commerce,  to  Mr.  W.  Judge,  Woodford, 


Essex,  ‘  for  gathering  by  the  hand  the  seeds  of  meadow 
foxtail  grass;’  as  also  X‘5  and  X3  3s.  to  Mr.  E.  Birch, 
Somerset,  and  William  Gosse,  Hants,  for  collecting,  in  like  ; 
manner,  the  seeds  of  crested  dog’s-tail  grass  ;  and  in  the  | 
following  year  Mr.  Gosse  received  two  further  premiums  for 
gathering  seeds  of  the  meadow  fescue  and  sweet  vernal  I 
grasses.  The  same  Society,  in  1768,  offered  a  premium  of  j 
,T  1 0  ‘  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  land  (not  less  than  one 
acre)  of  vernal  grass-seed,  sown  in  drills  ;  ’  and  their  gold 
medal  was  further  offered,  in  1769,  ‘  to  the  person  who  ! 
should  give  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  different 
properties  and  comparative  value  of  any  two  or  more  of  the 
several  natural  grasses.’ 

“  By  earlier  authors,  yarrow  or  milfoil  was  generally  in¬ 
cluded  among  pernicious  weeds;  but  a  writer  in  the  ‘De  Be 
Bustica,’  published  in  1769,  strongly  recommends  the  j 
sowing  of  it  in  sheep  pastures.  About  1780,  Mr.  Boys,  a 
farmer  of  high  reputation  in  Kent,  commenced  the  culture 
of  the  rough-stalked  meadow-grass ;  having  had,  in  1785, 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  of  its  seed  for  sale,  which  he  j 
offered  at  3s.  per  pound  ;  but  was  obliged  to  drop  its  culture  j 
from  want  of  demand.  Marshall,  in  his  4  Rural  Economy  1 
of  Yorkshire,’  published  in  1788,  states,  that  ‘white  or 
meadow  soft  grass,’  now  better  known  by  the  name  of  York¬ 
shire  fog,  ‘  was  formerly  in  high  esteem,  being  cultivated 
separately,  and  thrashed  like  corn  for  its  seeds ;  but  it  was 
far  from  being  an  eligible  grass  for  cultivation,  the  growers 
of  the  seeds  being  the  only  persons  who  profit  thereby, 
eighty  bushels  per  acre  having  been  produced.’  At  what 
period  it  may  have  been  first  cultivated  is  not  recorded.  In 
the  last  quarter  of  the  same  century,  the  only  other  intro¬ 
duction  of  importance  seems  to  have  been  the  chiccory  or 
succory  from  France,  in  1788,  by  Arthur  Young  ;  for  though 
the  further  cultivation  of  the  natural  grasses  was  strenuously 
advocated  by  many  able  authors,  as  Curtis,  Lord  Karnes, 
Dr.  Anderson,  Martin,  and  Nodder,  in  their  ‘  Flora  Bustica,’ 
and  Young,  as  well  as  by  contributors  to  agricultural  peri¬ 
odicals,  yet  comparatively  little  attention  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  testing  their  actual  merits  by  field  culture. 

“  The  hard  fescue  and  smoothed-stalked  meadow-grasses, 
if  not  cultivated  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
appear  at  least  to  have  had  a  little  attention  bestowed  upon 
them  very  early  in  the  present,  although  the  exact  period, 
or  by  whom,  has  not  been  ascertained.  In  1807,  Dr. 
Richardson,  of  Portrush,  Ireland,  created  a  considerable 
sensation  among  agriculturists,  by  the  introduction  of  his 
famous  florin  grass,  which  was  cultivated  more  than  forty 
years  before  by  Stillingfleet,  who,  in  succeeding  works 
of  his,  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  growers  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  cultivating  it  along  with  the  ‘  float  fescue,  on  moist 
meadow  lands,’  seemingly,  however,  with  very  little  effect; 
so  that  to  Dr.  Richardson  belongs  the  merit  of  first  ac¬ 
quiring  for  the  florin  a  fair  and  general  trial.  About 
1820,  an  extensive  set  of  experiments  with  grasses,  in¬ 
cluding  many  exotic  as  well  as  native  sorts  not  previously 
cultivated,  was  instituted  at  Woburn  Abbey,  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  results  of  which 
are  recorded  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Sinclair,  then  gardener 
to  his  Grace,  in  his  invaluable  ‘Hortus  Gramineus  Wobum- 
ensis,’  which  work  may  justly  be  said  to  have  first  directed 
that  general  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  useful  grasses, 
so  long  and  unaccountably  withheld. 

“In  1821,  the  crimson  clover  was  brought  into  notice  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  and  grown  in  Berwick¬ 
shire  that  same  year  :  three  years  afterwards  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  England,  on  a  much  more  extended  scale,  by  Mr. 
John  Ellman,  jun.,  of  Southover,  near  Leeds.  Mr.  Elies,  of 
Longleat,  in  1826,  recommended,  from  experience,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  day-lily,  as  a  grateful  and  early  spring  food 
for  milk  cows.  And  in  1830,  Mr.  Grant,  nurseryman  at 
Lewisham,  advertised  the  rough  and  prickly  comfrey,  which 
lie  had  discovered  to  be  an  agreeable,  fast-growing,  and 
nutritious  food  for  both  cattle  and  horses.  In  1831,  we 
first  introduced  the  Italian  rye-grass,  from  Hamburgh,  and 
that  same  year  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Banchory,  also  brought 
home  a  few  seeds  of  it  from  Munich.  The  late  George 
Stephens,  land  drainer,  Edinburgh,  introduced  the  Alsike 
clover  from  Sweden  in  1834 ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
villous  annual  vetch  was  brought  into  notice,  and  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  winter  tare,  by  Mr.  A.  Gorrie,  Annat,  Perth- 
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shire,  who  discovered  its  seeds  in  a  oargo  of  Dantzic  wheat. 
In  18:15,  Mr.  Smith,  at  Ayr,  brought  the  Siberian  cow- 
parsnip  under  the  notice  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland,  as  a  productive  and  early  spring  iood 
for  cattle.  The  blackisli-headed  fox-tail-grass  was  first  re¬ 
commended  m  1839,  by  a  writer  in  Loudon’s  ‘  Gardener’s 
Magazine ;  ’  and  in  1840,  the  wood-millet,  or  pheasant- 
grass  (a  species  seemingly  destined,  when  its  merits  become 
more  generally  known,  and  its  culture  better  understood,  to 
form  an  important  feature  in  woodlands),  was  introduced  to 
cultivation  by.  Mr.  A.  Gorrie. 

“  In  1843,  the  Tussack-grass  of  the  Falkland  Islands 
attracted  considerable  attention.  This  gigantic  product  of 
these  ungenial  regions  was  especially  recommended  for  trial 
on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  and  islands  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  It  was  observed,  in  1842,  growing  luxuriantly, 
on  peaty,  seaward  exposures,  by  the  botanist  to  the  Antartic 
Expedition,  Dr.  J.  L>.  Hooker  (son  of  Sir  William  Hooker, 
Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew),  to  whom 
is  due  the  merit  of  its  introduction  to  Europe. 

“  In  1848,  we  procured  from  Mr.  Cunningham,  Comely 
Rank,  some  plants  of  the  l'ampas  grass,  described  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  in  the  ‘  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum.’  It  is  a 
strong  coarse  grass,  growing  in  large  tufts  or  tussocks,  with 
leaves  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length.  As  a  feeding  plant 
it  is  of  no  value,  but  as  a  fixer  of  loose  sand-banks,  or  on 
the  margins  of  rivers,  it  will  probably  prove  useful;  while 
its  quick  growth  and  hardy  nature  point  it  out  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  cover  for  game. 

“Numerous  additional  species  of  grasses  and  other 
herbage  plants  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
preceding  enumeration,  from  the  dates  not  having  been 
ascertained.  Of  these  may  be  mentioned  wood  meadow- 
grass,  nerved-seeded  meadow-grass,  various -leaved  and 
-darnel -spiked  fescue-grasses,  fioat-fescue  or  floating  sweet- 
grass,  hill-mustard,  Moliner's  clover,  &c. 

“  The  repeated  saving  of  rye-grass  seeds  from  first  crops 
by  the  earlier  growers,  resulted,  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  in  the  prevalence  of  a  short-lived  variety,  after¬ 
wards  termed  Annual  Rye-grass,  and  unfit,  in  many  cases, 
for  the  laying  down  of  land  to  two  or  more  years’  pasture  ; 
which  naturally  directed  attention  to  the  selection  of  a  more 
lasting  variety.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  this  desideratum 
was  then  supplied  by  Mr.  Pacey,  of  North  Leach,  Wiltshire, 
whose  perennial  rye-grass,  as  it  is  still  called,  soon  became 
known  throughout  both  Scotland  and  England.  Mr.  I’acey’s 
example  was  followed  by  many  other  cultivators,  each  of 
whom  discovered,  or  fancied  he  had  discovered,  a  variety 
possessing  new  or  additional  merits,  so  that,  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  ‘  Hortus  Gramineus  Woburnensis  ’  in 
1824,  Dickson’s,  Ruck’s,  Russel’s,  Stickney’s,  Whitworth’s, 
Ac.,  had  been  introduced.  Since  that  period,  names  of 
many  other  particular  growers  have  been  added  to  the  list ; 
so  that  it  now  requires  no  little  discrimination  to  fix  on 
what  are  really  the  most  deserving  of  cultivation.  About 
1830,  Mr.  T.  Bishop,  at  Methven  Castle,  Perthshire,  brought 
out  an  evergreen  variety  of  the  wood  meadow-grass,  and  a 
long-leaved,  deep  rooted  variety  of  the  hard  fescue,  both  of 
which  he  selected,  in  1820,  from  observing  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  they  withstood  the  severe  drought  of  that 
summer ;  and  the  same  cultivator  has  since  brought  into 
notice  three  other  varieties  of  the  hard  fescue,  viz.,  an 
early,  a  large  purplish,  and  a  large  saw-leaved  sort.  In 
1833,  we  introduced  from  France  the  double  yielding 
sainfoin,  a  very  luxuriant  growing  variety.  In  1834,  Mr. 
Gorrie,  at  Annat,  discovered  a  fertile-seeded  variety  of  the 
tall  fescue-grass,  which  he  has  since  continued  to  propagate; 
and  in  1840,  we  brought  from  Hamburgh  a  tall-growing  or 
gigantic  variety  of  the  same  plant.  The  tree  clover  from 
Bokhara,  a  tall  variety  of  white  melilot,  which  attains  a 
height  of  from  ten  to  sixteen  feet,  created  a  little  sensation 
in  1830,  when  first  brought  to  this  country,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  an  object  of  attraction.  In  the  following  year, 
a  very  early  but  rather  dwarf-growing  variety  of  lucern  from 
Afghanistan,  was  received  through  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  in  1841,  we  introduced  from  Hamburgh  two 
strong-growing  grasses,  the  one  a  variety  of  cocksfoot,  and 
the  other  of  the  wood  meadow-grass.  In  the  same  year, 
we  received  from  the  Botanic  Gardens  of  Berlin,  seeds  of  a 


very  succulent  and  rapid-growing  grass,  under  the  name  of 
Bromus  Scliraderi,  which,  on  first  trial,  seemed  to  be 
possessed  of  highly  important  qualities,  but  was  found  too 
tender  for  the  severe  winter  of  1844-45.  In  1844,  the 
bulbous  barley-grass  was  noticed  in  the  ‘Bon  Jardinier  ’  as 
being  naturally  well  adapted  for  chalky  and  other  dry  cal¬ 
careous  soils,  and  has  since  been  found  to  succeed  on  such 
•in  the  south  of  England ;  for  which  localities  the  villous 
wheat-grass  was  also  recommended  about  the  same  time ; 
but  being  of  diminutive  growth,  and  only  of  biennial 
duration,  its  culture  has  not  been  attended  with  equal 
success.” 


It  is  not  often  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer s 
l  Budget  contains  subjects  for  quotation  in  our  pages, 
but  there  are  some  remissions  of  duties  in  that  just  laid 
before  the  House  that  deserve  a  prominent  notice,  and  for 
;  this  purpose  we  may  as  well  quote  the  paragraph  entire. 

“  We  have  been  desirous  of  lowering  the  duties  that  press 
on  foreign  articles  of  food,  which  enter  largely,  if  not  into 
the  necessaries  of  life,  at  any  rate  into  the  solace  and 
comfort  of  the  people.  Therefore,  first,  as  to  articles  of 
food,  we  propose  to  lower  the  duty  on  a  number  of  articles, 
of  which  the  principal  are  as  follows: — Apples,  from  2s.  a 
bushel  to  3d. ;  Cheese,  from  5s.  to  2s.  fid.  per  cwt. ;  Nuts, 
from  2s.  to  Is.  per  bushel;  Eggs,  from  lOd.  to  4d.  per  120; 
Oranges  and  Lemons,  to  8d  per  bushel;  Butter,  from  10s. 
to  5s.  per  cwt.  Chicory,  to  (Id.  per  lb.;  Onions,  Id.  per 
bushel;  Pears,  3d.  per  bushel;  Walnuts,  Is.  per  bushel, 

!  and  all  other  Fruit,  not  otherwise  enumerated,  2d.  per 
bushel.” 

The  prices  of  Poultry  are  rising  rather  than  decreasing; 
and  the  increase  extends  to  all  the  varieties.  At  the 
'  periodical  sale  at  Mr.  Stevens’s  on  the  19th,  the  only 
feature  worth  notice  was  Lot  41.  This  was  a  pen  of 
six  Slianghae  chickens,  hatched  in  January,  and  these 
youngsters  sold  for  Til.  The  demand  for  these  is  great, 
on  account  of  the  very  early  sittings  having  proved 
very  unfortunate;  indeed,  so  great  is  it,  that  we  have 
sold  sixteen  Slianghae  chickens  six  weeks  old  for  TIC. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Fox’s  supernumary  stock,  by  Mr. 
Strafford,  on  the  14tli  instant,  the  prices  were  quite  as 
large  as  heretofore.  Of  SJumghaes,  135  lots  realised 
T040  17s.  Cd.,  of  which  we  can  particularise  only  a 
few.  Lot  27,  silver  cinnamon  hen,  sister  to  Mr.  George’s 
prize  hen  at  the  Great  Metropolitan  Exhibition,  T15  15s. 
Lot  38,  lemon  lieu,  T13  10s.  Lot  40,  cock,  pure  lemon- 
j  colour,  bred  by  Mr.  Andrews,  took  second  prize  at  the 
Great  Metropolitan  Exhibition,  T27.  Lot  48,  imported 
hen,  taken  many  prizes,  being  Mr.  Andrews’  celebrated 
bird,  T19  19s.;  and  Lot  45,  buff  cock  “Nelson,” 
weighed  lately  131bs.,  shown  by  Mr.  Fotts,  taking  four 
prizes  at  Bristol,  Metropolitan,  Torquay,  and  lleigate 
Shows,  as  well  as  the  champion  cup  at  Torquay,  T43. 
This  bird  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sturgeon,  and 
we  know  that  a  nobleman  lias  since  offered  T50  for  him. 
The  Spanish  were  good,  but  not  first-class  birds.  There 
were  twenty-four,  and  they  sold  for  T105  13s.  Lot  139, 
a  hen,  took  a  prize  at  the  Metropolitan  Show,  Til. 
Lot  153,  a  cock,  T12.  Of  Polands,  fifteen  were  sold 
for  T17.  Lot  100,  silver-spangled  cock,  with  ruff  and 
beard,  took  first  prize  at  the  Metropolitan,  Tl  10s. 
Lot  100,  silver-spangled  hen,  with  ruff  and  beard, 
T2  5s.  Eight  Dorkings  sold  for  T8  12s.  Altogether  182 
lots  were  sold,  and  the  gross  prices  amounted  toT774  11s. 
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The  above  represents  a  Poultry  Brisket  or  Pen,  in¬ 
vented  by  Jonathan  Gray,  Esq.,  of  Bathwick,  near 
Bath,  and  intended  by  that  gentleman  as  a  model 
which  might  be  adopted  were  the  double  purpose 
desirable  to  be  combined  of  a  basket  in  which  the 
birds  might  travel  to  a  show,  and  a  pen  in  which  they 
might  be  there  exhibited.  No.  1  represents  it  closed  as 
when  fowls  are  within  it.  No.  2  js  the  same  open,  but 
the  three  other  sides  fold  down,  so  that  if  the  birds  are 
sold  it  may  be  shut  up  in  a  flat  form,  occupying  little 
space,  convenient  for  conveyance  home,  and  for  storing 
J  when  it  there  arrives.  No.  3  is  one  of  the  rods 
for  passing  through  the  wicker  staples  that  tit  into 
the  square  holes  shown  in  No.  2,  and  thus  unite  the 
sides.  No.  4  represents  one  of  the  wooden  bolts,  b, 
which  similarly  fasten  down  the  top  and  front  to  the 
sides  and  bottom,  by  passing  through  wicker  staples,  c, 
attached  to  them,  a,  a,  are  the  wicker  eyes,  which  keep 
the  bolt  in  its  place.  This  basket  is  3  feet  long,  2i  feet 
wide,  and  feet  deep,  and  when  we  say  that  it  is  made 
by  the  inmates  of.*the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at  Clifton, 
we  give  a  sufficient  indication  who  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  any  one  desiring  to  possess  one. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

We  promised,  a  long  time  ago,  we  are  ashamed  to  say 
how  long,  to  give  an  account  of  how  bouquets  are  made 
up  in  Govent  Garden ;  but  so  many  other  matters  press¬ 
ing  on  us  at  once,  wrc  have  never  been  able  to  give 
attention  to  the  subject  till  now.  All  who  have  visited, 
or  are  acquainted  with,  London,  must  have  observed  the 
exceeding  beauty  and  taste  with  which  these  bouquets 
are  arranged,  and  the  art  which  must  be  employed  in 
forming  them ;  and  it  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to 


many  how  such  an  arrangement  is  obtained  Until  | 
we  set  all  our  faculties  of  observation  to  work,  we  were  j 
equally  as  ignorant  of  the  subject  as  any  of  our  readers  ! 
at  the  Land’s  End  could  be,  but,  after  a  little  perse¬ 
verance,  we  at  last  arrived  at  it.  The  process  is  as 
follows  : — Procure  a  quantity  of  the  finest  copper  wire, 
such  wire  as  is  used  in  the  artificial  flowers  which 
decorate  the  interior  of  ladies’  bonnets.  It  is  with  this 
that  all  the  bouquets  are  tied;  there  is  no  string  or 
matting  made  use  of.  Let  a  portion  of  this  wire  be 
kept  in  a  coil,  for  tying,  but  let  a  portion  of  it  also  be 
cut  into  lengths  of  about  six  inches.  Having  decided 
what  the  device  of  the  bouquet  is  to  be  and  the  flowers 
of  which  it  is  to  be  composed,  let  one  of  these  flowers 
form  a  centre-piece,  or  “  foundation,”  as  the  ladies  say, 
when  they  begin  knitting  a  purse.  This  centre-piece 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  all  the 
other  flowers  are  to  be  arranged  in  concentric  circles 
round  it.  One  end  of  the  coil  of  wire  is  fixed  to  the 
stalk  of  the  centre  flower,  and  every  single  flower  which 
is  added  is  secured  by  a  twist  of  the  wire,  much  in  the 
way  we  have  seen  boys  tying  a  whip  on  the  end  of  a 
stick.  These  bouquets  are  not  formed  of  large  bunches 
of  flowers,  such  as  a  great  truss  of  a  Scarlet  Geranium, 
or  a  spike  of  a  Hyacinth,  but  single  flowers,  or  florets, 
or  bells,  only  are  used.  To  supply  the  want  of  a  long 
stalk,  in  such  cases,  to  bend  them  by,  the  six-inch 
lengths  of  wire  are  twisted  round  the  short  stalk's  of 
the  florets  or  bells,  and  these  serve  in  place  of  stalks. 
Camellias  also  are  furnished  with  these  artificial  stalks, 
when  the  natural  one  is  too  short ;  and  when  the  bouquet  j 
is  completed,  the  stalks  of  the  flowers  are,  in  fact,  a 
bundle  of  w'ires.  It  is  thus  that  so  much  device  is  ob-  I 
tained,  which  could  not  be  had  by  using  large  bunches 
or  trusses  of  any  particular  flowers. 
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The  market  is  well  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  Veget¬ 
ables,  such  as  they  are.  Anything  in  the  shape  of 
Greens  can  be  sold;  we  have  seen  large  quantities  of 
things  which  were  evidently  never  intended  for  any¬ 
thing  else  than  Cabbage  plants,  make  as  much  as  5s. 
per  dozen  bunches.  Rhubarb ,  Sea-Kale,  and  Asparagus, 
are  plentiful.  Cucumbers  are  very  lino,  at  from  Is.  Od. 
to  3s.  Fruit  is  very  scarce.  Strawberries  make  Is.  Od. 
to  2s.  an  ounce.  Grapes  15s.  to  20s.  per  lb. 

The  Flowers  are  very  plentiful,  and  consist  of  Gera¬ 
niums,  Camellias,  Violets,  Tulips,  Heaths,  Epacrises, 
Mignonette,  Cinerarias,  Cgtisuses,  and  Azaleas.  H. 


LISTS  OF  PLANTS— MIXED  BORDERS. 

What  is  the  greatest  puzzle  that  a  writer  on  gardening 
could  put  on  paper? — what  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  him  to  fill  up  space  with? — and  what  is  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  thing  an  amateur  or  young  beginner  can  take  in  hand  ? 
A  list  of  plants,  most  certainly,  no  matter  of  what  kinds — 
stove  or  hardy,  sand  or  rock,  peat,  bog  or  swamp  ;  plants  to 
grow  on  the  tiles  of  a  bouse,  on  the  top  of  a  wall,  or  in  the 
middle  of  a  fish-pond  ;  plants  to  grow  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  or  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  steep  bank.  Now,  it  would 
be  just  as  easy  to  write  out  a  list  of  names  for  any  par¬ 
ticular  purpose  as  to  whistle  “The  Blue  Bonnets  over  the 
Border ;  ”  but  without  some  reference  and  description, 
however  short — without  knowing  where  the  plants  could  be 
had,  or  what  the  prices  would  be,  where  and  when  to  plant 
them,  what  times  they  were  in  and  out  of  llower,  how  to 
increase  them,  and  the  right  kinds  of  soil  and  situation 
for  them — such  more  lists  are  of  no  more  value  to  the 
general  reader  than  a  list  of  the  parties  to  a  sham  Company, 
who  advertise  on  purpose  to  cheat  and  chisel.  We  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  cannot  puzzle  or  cheat  by  filling  space 
with  the  bare  names  of  any  plants — at  least,  not  until  paper 
space  is  free  of  duty ;  hence  the  reason  of  our  descriptive 
lists,  and  the  unreasonableness  of  those  who  ask  for  mere 
enumeration  of  names,  under  the  strange  idea  that  if  they 
but  knew  the  names  of  plants  they  could  make  their  beds 
and  borders  gay  enough  to  their  hearts’  content. 

After  this  preface,  I  am  going  to  turn  to  a  new  leaf,  and 
write  about  Herbaceous  Plants ,  Hardy  Bulbs ,  and  very  loiv 
Shrubs,  in  earnest ;  but  with  no  more  system  or  arrangement 
than  the  spur  of  the  moment  may  suggest.  As  to  the  proper 
arrangement  of  herbaceous  plants,  I  must  wash  my  hands 
of  it  at  the  first  start;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  never  yet  saw 
even  a  good  or  tolerable  disposition  of  such  plants  any¬ 
where;  all  that  I  shall  aim  at,  when  I  take  any  aim  at  all, 
will  be  to  keep  tall  plants  at  a  distance  from  the  walks,  or 
sides  ;  and  when  I  speak  of  two  plants  of  the  same  height 
and  time  of  flowering,  the  one  with  scarlet  flowers,  the  other 
with  rose,  or  bright  pink — knowing  that  the  scarlet  is  too 
powerful  for  the  rose,  or  pink — I  shall  put  a  white-flowering 
plant  between  them.  Also,  when  two  colours  do  not  well 
agree,  as  red  and  orange,  a  white  put  in  between  them 
restores  the  balance.  Rose  and  scarlet  agree  very  well,  but 
then  the  scarlet  is  too  powerful,  and  will  drown  the  rose,  as 
it  were.  I  only  go  as  far  as  the  philosophy  of  the  toilet 
carries  me.  Ladies,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  are  well  aware 
that  such  and  such  colours,  and  such  and  such  styles  of 
dress,  suit  their  complexions  and  figures  better  than  others 
equally  good  in  themselves,  and  they  dress  accordingly. 

One  thing  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  arranging 
colours  for  a  flower  garden,  and  that  thing  is  never  thought 
of  by  painters — Every  flower  we  use,  whatever  the  colour,  has 
some  tint  of  green  for  a  ground  colour.  Painters  arrange 
colours  for  a  flower-garden  as  if  flowers  could  be  bad  with¬ 
out  leaves  at  all,  and  that  is  just  the  key  to  the  reason  why 
a  really  good  painter  never  yet  succeeded  in  planting,  or 
rather  in  showing  how  to  plant,  a  garden  fit  to  be  seen. 
The  nearer  the  complementary  colours  are  brought  together, 
the  better  their  effect ;  lienee  the  superiority  of  the  bedding 
over  the  mixed  planting.  In  borders,  contrasting  colours 
stand  wider  apart,  and  so  are  less  effective ;  but  that  is  not 


all  the  drawback  of  the  system — there  must  be  such  an 
overwhelming  of  ground  colour,  or  the  green  of  the  leaves, 
as  will  drown  the  flowers.  The  ground  colour  is  also  of 
many  tints  of  green,  or  patchy;  and  plant  how  you  will, 
and  transfer  a  true  picture  of  your  work  to  paper  when  at 
its  highest  of  beauty,  and  what  shall  you  have  besides 
patches  of  green,  and  blotches  of  the  various  colours,  set  at 
regular  distances.  I  maintain,  therefore,  and  I  shall  stick 
to  it,  that  you  can  never  make  a  good  picture  out  of  beds 
or  out  of  borders  planted  with  herbaceous  plants,  and, 
therefore,  that  they  cannot  be  compared,  or  be  brought  in 
competition,  with  a  good  system  of  bedding  plants  ;  yet  the 
one  is  as  good  as  the  other  for  those  who  prefer  either,  and 
in  large  gardens  the  one  helps  to  set  off  the  other  by  the 
strong  contrast. 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  such  hardy  herbaceous  plants  as  will 
do  for  bedding,  or  keep  a  long  time  in  flower;  here  (Snot  hern 
furnishes  four  very  good  bedding  plants,  and  half  a  dozen 
for  the  mixed  border,  and  young  plants  of  all  of  them  may 
be  planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  May,  and  flower  the 
same  season.  CE.  macrocarpa  and  Missouriensis  make  two 
of  the  best  match  beds  in  the  garden,  the  difference  between 
them  being  only  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves.  Missouriensis 
is  more  tender  than  the  other,  and  in  severe  weather  should 
bo  protected  by  putting  a  thick  layer  of  sandy  soil,  tan, 
sifted  coal  ashes,  or  leaf  mould,  all  over  the  bed.  Both  are 
increased  from  cuttings,  when  they  are  four  inches  long,  in 
May,  or  in  March  and  April  from  old  plants  potted  and  put 
into  heat  like  Dahlia  roots,  and  the  young  sprouts  root 
much  easier  than  Dahlia  cuttings.  Both  dislike  very  much 
to  lie  disturbed  at  the  roots  after  once  they  are  established, 
and  their  thick  roots  never  sprout  without  the  top  part, 
where  the  natural  buds  are,  just  like  the  Dahlia. 

(Knothera  prostrata.  —  One  of  the  best  very  low  yellow 
bedders,  where  the  soil  suits  it,  and  the  proper  treatment  is 
given.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  poor,  and  old  plants 
to  lie  divided,  at  the  end  of  April,  in  small  pieces,  and  these 
to  be  planted  five  or  six  inches  apart.  Every  morsel  of  the 
root  grows  like  couch  grass.  The  best  bed  of  this  I  ever 
saw  was  with  a  Rev.  gentleman  near  Oxford,  Mr.  Lys. 

(PI  no  them  speciosa. — S.  P.,  Hush-mere ,  has  added  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  that  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  in  praise  of  this 
beautiful  plant,  and  Mr.  Sims,  of  Foots  Cray,  in  Kent,  had 
kept  it  in  store  for  us  many  years  after  it  was  all  but  lost  to 
the  country.  By-tlie-by,  Mr.  Sims  has  one  of  the  best 
Phloxes  that  ever  was  seen  for  a  bed,  quite  hardy,  and  quite 
a  perennial,  flowering  from  July  till  stopped  by  the  frost, 
although  a  hybrid  between  one  of  the  good  varieties  of 
Drummondi  and  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  panicled  section. 
The  (Enothera  speciosa  blooms  profusely  for  three  months, 
grows  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  according  to  soil,  and 
propagates  like  the  Musk  plant,  but  is  apt  to  be  lost  in 
hard  winters. 

Alyssum  saxatile  and  saxatile  variegata. — This  is  just  now 
in  bloom,  and  there  is  not  another  plant  in  England  that 
will  come  near  to  it  in  all  the  requisites  of  a  bedding  plant, 
or  an  edging  for  a  bed,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  only  lasts  for 
about  three  weeks  in  April,  and  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  in 
May.  It  is  about  six  inches  high,  and  the  mass  of  yellow 
flowers  completely  hide  the  leaves.  It  seeds  sparingly,  and 
they  ought  to  be  sown  the  moment  they  are  ripe,  and  if  so, 
and  the  practice  were  followed  out,  it  would  probably  run 
into  improved  varieties.  It  is  almost  always  increased- by 
cuttings  at  the  end  of  summer,  under  a  hand-glass,  behind 
a  wall ;  is  as  old  as  Double  Daisies,  and  ought  to  be  in  every 
garden,  however  small.  The  variegated  is  perhaps  less 
hardy.  The  flowers  of  both  are  about  the  same. 

Anemone  japoniea. — This  is  just  a  contrast  to  the  last, 
coming  in  at  the  other  end  of  the  season — in  September 
and  October — very  gay,  very  strong,  and  as  easy  to  keep  and 
increase  as  Dandelions.  It  is  the  best  plant  we  have  to 
grow  at  the  edge  of  a  pond,  or  swampy  ditch  ;  it  is  also  a 
good  rock  plant,  where  the  soil  is  good;  I  saw  it  that  way 
at  Claremont  last  year,  and  I  never  saw  it  finer.  There  is 
a  hybrid  variety  of  it,  a  much  better  flower  than  the  one ; 
both  are  purplish  pink,  and  rise  two  feet  high. 

Anemone  vitifolia. — This  is  the  pollen  parent  of  the  hybrid 
Anemone  just  mentioned  ,and  where  it  does  well,  is  one 
of  the  best  herbaceous  plants  we  have.  I  have  seen  it  in 
flower,  a  yard  high,  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  with  perhaps 
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500  open  flowers  on  it ;  and  I  have  seen  it  in  good  hands 
not  nine  inches  high,  and  with  only  five  flowers  on  a  shoot, 
and  only  two  shoots  to  the  plant  in  three  years  ;  very  strong 
clay  land,  that  is  not  too  wet,  seems  to  suit  it  best. 

The  single  and  double  White  Wood  Anemone  make  nice 
low  patches  for  the  front  of  borders,  and,  in  light  soil,  in¬ 
crease  very  fast  by  underground  roots ;  and  the  Yellow  Wood 
Anemone  is  nearly  as  gay  and  bright  as  Pilewort  ( Ficaria 
verna,)  flowering  at  the  end  of  the  spring.  This  is  a  native 
of  England,  and  is  very  scarce  indeed ;  if  it  were  from  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  no  one  could  live  without  it.  Then 
the  different  Portuguese  Anemones  (A.  palmata,)  single 
and  double,  yellow,  and  also  white,  are  not  half  so  much 
grown  as  they  ought  to  be. 

The  Aquilegias,  or  Columbines,  form  another  class  of 
hardy  perennials,  some  of  which  are  good  enough  for  the 
best  flower  borders  in  the  kingdom,  and  some  for  shrubbery 
borders,  as  the  endless  varieties  of  Aquilegia  vulgaris,  or  the 
common  Columbines,  which  require  little  care  besides  sowing 
the  seeds  in  the  autumn,  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  to  allow 
head  room  for  the  plants,  also  to  save  seeds  from  the  most 
approved  varieties  only.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  my 
younger  days,  we  had  more  good  Columbines  in  one  garden 
than  one  can  see  now  in  an  English  parish.  Even  now,  a 
nurseryman  near  Forres,  Mr.  Grigor,  supplies  the  English 
market  annually  with  one  of  the  prettiest  herbaceous  plants 
we  cultivate,  the  Aquilegia  glandulosa ,  or,  as  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  puts  it,  “the  admirable  glandulosa,”  and  Dr.  Lindley 
gives  it  a  title  still  higher.  The  flowers  are  blue  and  white. 
Then  the  newer  one  called  S/cinneri,  from  Guatemala,  is  as 
pretty  a  border  plant  as  need  be.  The  nectarian  spur  is 
longer  than  in  any  of  the  older  ones,  highly-coloured,  and 
the  stamens  pushing  out  in  front  of  the  flower  give  it  a 
peculiar  character.  Whoever  would  take  the  necessary  pains 
to  cross  this  with  other  good  sorts  would  be  rewarded,  if 
the  very  best  herbaceous  plants  could  be  forced  on  the 
attention  of  amateurs.  The  old  A.  canadense  is  even  worth 
growing  for  its  coming  into  flower  a  month  or  six  weeks 
before  the  usual  time  for  them.  Rich,  light,  dry  soil,  and  a 
good  depth  of  it,  suits  the  best  of  them,  and  then  they  must 
be  kept  often  renewed  by  seeds  and  by  dividing  the  root 
stock.  A.  formosa,  arctica,  and  grandijlora,  are  nearly  as  good 
as  glandulosa,  and  easier  to  keep  ;  and  there  are  some  good 
seedling  varieties  in  the  trade,  but  the  names  are  in  con¬ 
fusion. 

Where  is  there  a  better  plant,  early  in  the  season,  than 
Pentslemou  scouleri ,  just  now  coming  into  flower  ?  It  is  not 
new,  however,  nor  a  bedder,  therefore  what  is  the  use  of  it ! 

The  Campanulas  are  most  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
would  really  make  florists’  flowers  ;  but,  except  the  blue  and 
white  carpatica,  and  the  smaller  blue  and  white  pumila  and 
pulla  for  bits  of  rock-work,  one  would  need  to  travel  to 
some  out-of-the-way  cottager  even  to  learn  the  names  of 
such  beautiful  things  as  Campanula  persicifolia,  blue  and 
white,  double  and  single ;  pulcherima,  medium,  (or  Canter¬ 
bury-bells,)  glomcrata,  blue  and  white,  double  and  single, 
with  several  others  which  do  not  now  occur  to  me. 

The  large  red  Eastern  Poppy  with  a  black  eye,  Papaver 
bracleatum,  is  not  only  one  of  the  showiest  when  done  well, 
but  a  regular  bedder,  if  one  could  get  so  many  of  it,  but  it 
can  only  be  divided  at  the  roots. 

Seeds  of  all  the  best  Dianlhuses  can  be  had,  and  most  of 
them  are  very  showy  on  borders  and  on  rock-work,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  varieties  of  hispanievs,  which  are  sold  in  col¬ 
lections.  Sown  in  May,  and  planted  out  any  time  from 
September  to  April. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis  is  now  in  bloom  without  the  leaves, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  and  prettiest  of  our  spring 
flowers.  The  leaves  will  come  soon,  and  are  soon  over,  long 
before  the  summer  is,  and  it  only  requires  to  have  the  large 
tuberous  roots  to  be  divided  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
to  be  planted  in  warm  borders. 

As  very  opposite  plants  for  roekwork,  or  the  front  of 
borders,  we  have  only  to  mention  spring  Phloxes,  as  verna, 
nivalis,  suhulula,  and  setacea,  Snponaria  ocymoides,  Scutellaria 
alpina,  Erinus  alpinus,  Soldanella  alpinu,  Aubrietia  purpurea 
and  deltoUlea,  Omphalodes  verna,  Dryas  oclopelala,  from  the 
dry  hill  sides  in  Scotland ;  Corydalis  nobilis,  llamondia  pere- 
naica,  Gnaphalium  arenarium,  Stalice  lartarica,  lati/olia,  and 
bellidifolia,  Sedum  hexangularc,  populifoUum,  and  rupestre. 
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All  of  these  ought  to  be  as  common  as  anything,  and  as 
cheap  as  old  roses ;  none  of  them  are  bad  to  keep — provided 
— and  this  is  the  grand  secret  for  rock  plants — that  the  soil 
under  them  is  not  less  than  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  all  above 
the  common  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  and  as  high 
above  that  as  any  body  chooses  to  go;  that  the  leaves  or 
stems  do  not  touch  the  soil,  the  “rocks”  being  placed  on 
purpose  to  guard  against  that.  The  open  spaces  between 
the  rocks  ought  to  be  covered  with  loose  stones,  and  plenty 
of  them,  so  that  the  rock-plants  are  neither  splashed  with 
mud  in  showery  weather,  nor  exposed,  at  the  roots,  to  hot 
sunshine — the  rocks  and  boulders  (gravel  stones)  being  on 
purpose  to  guard  against  all  that.  Another  condition,  inse¬ 
parable  from  the  well-being  of  rock-plants,  is,  that  the  roots 
from  neighbouring  trees  are  not  allowed  to  reach  the  rock- 
work  ;  for  if  they  do,  not  a  single  one  of  the  plants  here 
named  will  ever  do  the  least  good  whatever  in  any  such 
rock-work. 

The  following  little  trailing  shrubs,  or  half-shrubby  plants, 
are  very  suitable  for  rock-work,  and  for  giving  it  a  kind  of 
clothed  appearance  during  the  winter: — Daphne  cneorvm. 
Genista  triquetra  and  saxatilis,  Juniperus  nana  and. prostrata, 
Pernettya  phillyreafolia  and  pilosa,  Berberis  empetrifulia.  Ar¬ 
butus  vva-ursi,  Cotoneaster  marginata  and  microphylla,  Iberis  , 
sempervirens,  and  as  many  varieties  of  Rock-rose,  or  Heli-  ' 
unthemum,  as  one  can  get.  All  and  every  one  of  these  are 
very  easy  to  keep  ;  all  of  them  will  root  from  layers,  with  a 
nice  flat  stone  placed  over  the  tonguing  to  keep  it  cool. 
Some,  as  the  Cotoneasters  and  Iberis,  will  come  free  enough 
from  cuttings,  and  they  are  all  cheap  and  plentiful,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Rock-rose  and  the  uva-ursi.  D.  Deaton. 
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,  ( Conti n tied  from  page  II.) 

Potting. — All  cuttings,  all  seedlings,  should  be  pricked- 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted  and  handleable.  Otherwise, 
when  the  surface  gets  caked,  they  are  apt  to  damp  off  there. 
When  the  plants  are  not  thick  in  the  seed-pan,  this  may  be 
prevented  by  breaking  the  surface-soil  with  a  sharp-pointed 
stick.  In  potting,  drainage  must  be  secured;  and  this  is 
greatly  helped  by  placing  a  little  green  moss  between  the 
draining  material  and  the  soil.  To  obtain  early  bloom, 
small  pots  must  be  used.  When  rapid  growth  is  desirable 
put  the  soil  in  rather  loosely ;  when  early  blooming  is 
wanted,  pack  it  firmly  round  the  roots.  Study  what  was  said 
on  Strawberries  the  other  week.  A  gardener  stirs  the 
ground  round  a  cabbage-plant  to  make  it  grow  ;  he  might 
have  saved  himself  much  of  the  toil,  if  an  early  flower-stalk 
Avas  his  object.  When  potting  plants  that  are  to  remain  in 
the  pots  a  number  of  months  Avithout  being  expected  to 
bloom,  Ave  pot  rather  lightly,  knowing  that  before  that  time 
the  standing  and  Avatering  Avill  have  given  firmness.  As  a 
general  rule,  do  not  repot  when  plants  are  slioAving  bloom  : 
the  check  is  apt  to  injure  it.  It  is  better  to  supply  extra 
nourishment  by  manure-waterings. 

Watering. — Never  do  this  unless  AAdien  required,  and  then 
soak  every  part  of  the  roots.  Unless  in  the  case  of  plants 
of  little  value,  do  not  allow  plants  to  stand  in  saucers  of 
water,  unless  they  relish  marshy  treatment,  such  as  many 
of  the  Mimidus,  and  the  old  (  'alia  Ethiopian.  Vigour  and 
cleanliness  will  be  promoted  by  syringing  the  foliage  in  an 
afternoon,  and  shutting-up  the  house  afteiwards.  Frequent 
light,  dusting  syringings  are  better  than  heavy  ones,  which 
are  apt  to  deceive  you  in  the  waterings:  nothing  being  more 
prejudicial  to  a  plant  than  having  its  soil  and  roots  satu¬ 
rated  for  one  inch  or  so  in  depth,  Avliile  the  remaining  part  1 
of  the  roots  and  soil  are  dry;  thousands  of  plants  perish 
from  this  cause  alone.  The  cottager  sprinkles  the  surface 
of  his  onion-bed  Avitli  a  fine-rosed  Avatering-pot  for  a  number 
of  evenings  after  sunny  days,  and  Avonders  Iioav  they  do  not 
grow  amazingly;  the  progress  being  in  a  wrong  direction. 
He  encouraged  the  protrusion  of  surface-roots,  to  be 
scorched  Avitli  the  following  day’s  sun,  Avhile  the  damping 
and  caking  of  the  surface  had  clogged  up  the  pump-valve 
sucker  of  capillary  action,  Avliicli  Avould  have  raised  moisture 
from  beneath  to  supply  the  mass  of  roots,  so  long  as  there 
Avas  any  moisture  betAveen  them  and  the  antipodes.  The 
dribbling  surface  av  ate  rings  are  even  more  destructive  to 
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plants  in  pots.  When  yon  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
lower  or  inner  part  of  the  ball  of  your  plant  is  too  dry,  be 
satisfied  with  no  waterings,  but  set  pot  and  all  in  a  pail  of 
water  until  it  is  thoroughly  soaked.  The  appearance  of  the 
plant — the  sharp  sound  a  pot  will  give,  when  struck  with 
the  knuckles  when  the  inside  is  dry,  and  the  dull  sound  it 
yields  when  wet  enough; — the  quickness  with  which  a  little 
water  runs  into  the  soil  when  wet,  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  it  gets  in  when  dry — are  all  easy  tests  for  discovering 
whether  the  plant  wants  water  or  not.  When  a  little  used 
to  it,  the  lifting  of  the  pot  and  ascertaining  its  weight,  is 
also  an  effectual  and  easy  mode  of  calculating  the  moisture 
it  contains.  In  using  manure- waterings,  err  on  the  side  of 
weakness.  A  spadeful  of  soot,  first  beat  up  into  a  paste, 
and  half  the  amount  of  quick-lime  added,  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  hogshead  of  water.  For  a  similar  quantity, 
from  half-a-bushel  to  a  bushel  of  deer,  sheep,  or  cow 
droppings  would  suffice.  If  made  stronger,  dilute  it  as  it  is 
used. 

Sowing. — To  avoid  repetition,  you  will  escape  trouble  and 
failure  by  attending  to  the  following  minutife.  Fill  the  seed- 
pots  half  way  up,  at  least,  with  drainage ;  then  with  soil, 
within  half  an-inch  of  the  rim — the  finest  next  the  surface; 
press  it  down  firmish,  not  too  much ;  then  thoroughly  water 

them,  or  soak  them  by  setting  them  in  a  tub  of  water.  Let 
them  drain  thoroughly  in  an  open  place,  until  the  surface 
begins  to  get  a  little  dry ;  then  press  it  level,  gently,  with 
the  bottom  of  a  flower-pot;  or,  better  still,  with  a  round 
piece  of  wood,  say  three  to  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
large  nail  or  pin  fixed  to  its  centre  to  hold  by.  Spread  the 
seeds  evenly  on  this  surface,  and  then  cover  with  fine  light 
sandy  soil,  no  deeper  than  the  thickness  of  the  seed;  so  that 
for  small  dusty  seed  the  slightest  dusting  of  sand  will  be 
necessary,  or  nothing  but  another  gentle  pressing.  The 
young  plants  will  not  want  light  until  they  are  up  ;  and  the 
moisture  already  in  the  soil  will  be  sufficient  to  vegetate  all 
quick-growing  ones,  if  prevented  evaporating.  To  effect  this 
object,  there  is  no  better  or  simpler  plan  than  covering  the 
mouth  of  the  pot  with  inverted  saucers  or  flats  of  a  similar  or 
larger  size.  Enough  of  air  will  thus  penetrate  to  ensure 
germination,  but  not  enough  to  dry  up  the  moisture.  When, 
however,  the  soil  does  get  too  dry,  it  must  be  watered,  or 
soaked  again  afresh;  and,  in  delicate  cases,  it  will  be  safest 
to  set  the  pots  in  water,  as  high  as  within  an  inch  of  the 
seeds,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  all  below  is  thoroughly 
soaked.  In  common  cases,  a  sprinkling  on  the  surface  will 
be  sufficient.  Remove  the  saucer  whenever  the  seeds  ap¬ 
pear;  but  in  small,  delicate  things,  it  will  be.  advisable  to 
place  a  square  of  glass  over  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  and 

then,  by  degrees,  elevating  the  glass  on  one  side,  before 
exposing  the  tender  things  to  the  full  draught  of  air  in  the 
greenhouse.  Rest  assured,  that  an  ounce  of  attention  to 
these  trifles  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  some  bushels 
of  unavailing  regrets. 

Cleanliness. — I  am  so  glad  this  was  your  first  step  ;  no 
satisfaction  can  be  obtained  without  it.  As  well  expect  to 
be  healthy  with  our  skin  unwashed.  Flues,  glass,  wood¬ 
work,  walls,  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  at  least,  once 
a-year.  If  the  walls  are  painted,  soap-water  and  a  flannel 
must  suffice.  If  coloured,  use  with  the  lime  or  whiting  a 
good  portion  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  which  will  both  mellow 
the  colour  and  help  to  keep  insects  at  a  distance.  No  yel¬ 
low  leaves — no  decayed  flowers — no  piles  of  dust — no  array 
of  utensils — no  ranges  of  dirty  pots,  inside  or  outside  the 
house — should  ever  be  allowed  to  break  in  upon  the  general 
neatness. 

Insects. — These  will  probably  trouble  you,  but  the  syringe, 
cleanliness,  plenty  of  air  and  coolness  in  summer,  and  an 
average  heat  of  4o°  in  winter,  will  be  your  best  antidote. 
Red  spider  will  be  deterred  by  the  sulphur  on  your  wrall ; 
painting  a  hot  flue,  if  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  being 
placed  against  it  will  not  rise  above  160°,  will  start  him, 
and  do  no  injury.  Green  fly  will  he  destroyed  by  tobacco- 
smoke.  Thrip  is  not  so  easily  dislodged,  and  it  may  attack 
your  Verbenas ;  but  the  smoke,  and  the  laurel-water  tea, 
mentioned  in  a  late  number,  will  start  him,  if  anything  will. 
The  great  thing  is  never  to  wait  whenever  the  first  insect  is 
detected  :  get  him  done  for  at  once,  by  some  means.  I  have 
seen  a  person  mourning  over  an  insect-covered  plant,  at  his 
wits  ends  what  to  do,  when  such  a  simple  thing  as  the  use 


of  his  fingers,  and  a  drench  from  the  syringe,  or  water-pot 
rose,  would  have  set  them  all  adrift. 

I  must  postpone  the  treatment  of  the  plants  you  possess, 
sowing  seeds,  and  propagating  from  cuttings,  until  next 
week.  R.  Fish. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  TOLYANTHUS. 

The  Auricula  has  been  written  on  lately,  and  a  corres 
pondent  suggests  that  its  fellow  flower,  the  Polyanthus, 
ought  to  have  my  next  attention,  and  as  in  duty  bound,  wre 
are  always  pleased  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  readers  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  by  adopting  their  suggestions. 

The  Polyanthus  is,  round  London,  a  comparatively  neglected 
flower;  but  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  in  Lan¬ 
cashire  it  is  cultivated  successfully  to  a  great  extent.  For 
myself,  I  can  say,  I  like  this  flower  quite  as  much  as  the 
Auricula ;  and  as  I  have  now  as  fine  loam  as  any  in  England, 
I  shall  devote  some  attention  to  its  culture,  and  hope  to 
bring  it  more  into  notice  in  the  south. 

Propagation :  by  Seed. — This  should  be  saved  only  from 
flowers  of  good  form  and  clear  bright  colours.  The  plant, 
too,  should  have  some  attention  paid  to  it  in  selecting  such 
to  save  seed  from.  The  old  Tantarara  has  bold,  broad,  dark 
green  foliage,  as  well  as  other  good  properties,  and  is  still 
one  of  the  best  breeders  ;  but  there  is  a  new  variety  lately 
raised  in  Yorkshire,  named  Prince  Arthur ,  that  is  the  best 
breeder  I  know.  Seed,  however,  may  be  saved  from  any 
really  good  flower.  As  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe,  gather  it 
before  the  pods  burst.  The  seed  is  generally  ripe  w'hen  the 
pods  turn  brown  ;  cleanse  this  carefully-preserved  seed,  and 
keep  it  dry  till  March.  Then  sow  it  in  the  soil  hereafter 
described,  and  place  it  in  a  gentle  heated  frame,  or  pit,  close 
to  the  glass.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
take  hold  of,  transplant  them,  six  inches  apart,  into  a  prepared 
border,  ratlier  shaded  from  the  midday  sun.  Keep  them 
watered  in  dry  weather,  and  let  them  remain  there  through 
the  winter.  If  they  have  thriven  as  they  should  do,  they 
will  all  flower  the  following  season.  All  the  care  they 
require  is  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds  and  slugs.  Any  that 
possess  good  properties  should  be  named  and  carefully 
marked,  and  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering  should  be 
taken  up  with  a  trowel  and  potted,  and  afterwards  treated 
as  the  already  proved  and  established  varieties. 

By  Division. — The  Polyanthus  generally  sends  out  plenty 
of  offsets.  When  these  have  made  roots  of  their  own,  they 
may  be  taken  off  the  parent  plant,  potted,  and  treated  the 
same  as  the  seedlings,  only  they  should  be  taken  up  out  of 
the  border  early  in  August,  potted,  and  placed  amongst  the 
old  plants.  Care  must  be  taken  in  dividing  them  that  the 
stem  or  root-stock  oft'  the  old  plant  is  not  injured,  as  that 
would  cause  it  to  decay. 

Soil. — The  Polyanthus  requires  a  stronger  compost  than 
the  Auricula;  and  in  order  to  have  it  so,  let  more  loam  be 
added  to  the  other  materials.  I  have  found  them  to  do 
well  in  the  following  loam,  formed  of  the  top  spit  of  an  old 
pasture  kept  in  the  compost-yard  for  twelve  months,  two- 
years-old  cow  dung,  and  one-year-old  decayed  leaves,  to  be 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  loam,  half-a-part  cow- 
dung,  and  half-a-part  leaf  mould,  with  less  sand  than  that 
recommended  lately  for  Auriculas.  The  Polyanthus  has 
stronger  roots,  requiring  stronger  earth,  or,  more  properly 
speaking,  more  loam  than  its  neighbour  the  Auricula. 

Spring  Treatment.  —  This  consists  in  top-dressing  the 
plants,  and  keeping  them  well  supplied  with  water.  A 
gentle  syringing  over  the  leaves  will  be  found  beneficial ; 
let  it  be  done  early  in  the  mornings  of  fine  spring  days, 
and  withheld  when  the  weather  is  dull,  cold,  and  gloomy. 
As  it  is  in  this  season  when  the  blooms  appear,  they  should 
be  slightly  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  ;  but  they  will  bear 
more  sun  than  Auriculas,  especially  the  dark-ground  va¬ 
rieties.  The  shades  should  be  put  on  about  ten,  and  I 
removed  by  three  o’clock ;  in  almost  all  cases,  plenty  of 
light  greatly  brightens  the  colours,  so  that  no  more  shade 
should  be  used  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  When  the 
blooms  are  fully  expanded,  they  will  last  much  longer  in 
perfection  if  the  plants  lire  placed  under  hand-lights  where 
the  sun  cannot  reach  them  during  the  middle  of  the  day. 
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Summer  Treatment. — After  the  bloom  is  over  they  should 
be  placed  in  their  summer  quarters.  I  have  found  the 
north  side  of  a  low  wall  the  best  situation  for  them  ;  and  in 
order  to  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  the  grand 
enemy  to  these  plants,  I  always  placed  the  pots  in  saucers 
or  garden-pans.  When  they  were  watered,  that  portion  that 
ran  through  the  pots  remained  in  the  pans,  and  by  keeping 
the  air  round  them  moist,  it  prevented  the  red  spider  from 
attacking  them.  In  this  situation  they  remain  till  August. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  month  they  should  be  repotted, 
and  that  is  a  fit  and  proper  time  to  take  off  the  offsets; 
strong  plants  should  be  potted  into  pots  from  six  to  seven 
inches  diameter.  These  should  be  moderately  drained.  If  1 
the  plants  are  already  in  the  full-sized  pot,  the  balls  should 
be  reduced,  and  the  roots  partially  pruned,  so  as  to  allow  i 
a  large  allowance  of  fresh  soil.  After  the  potting  is  finished, 
give  a  gentle  watering  to  settle  the  soil,  and  keep  them  a 
fortnight  longer  under  the  friendly  shade  of  the  wall. 

Autumn  Treatment. — This  may  be  said  to  commence  the 
last  week  in  August.  The  plants  should  then  be  removed 
into  a  more  open  place.  The  west  border  will  answer 
admirably ;  and  as  the  weather  is  then  often  more  moist, 
the  pans  should  bo  dispensed  with,  jmd  the  pots  set  upon 
a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  thick  enough  to  prevent  worms  from 
working  through  into  the  pots.  Here  they  may  remain  till 
the  winter  treatment  commences  in  October,  which  must 
be  in  my  next  weekly  paper  on  this  subject. 

T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CONIFE1LE. 

(Continued  from  page  10.) 

Podocarpus. —  A  genus  formed  by  the  late  Professor 
Endlicher,  from  the  Yews,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 
Without  seeing  the  fructification,  no  one  not  a  botanist 
would  suspect  them  to  belong  to  Coniferee,  their  leaves 
being  so  very  unlike  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  genus  Dacrydium,  under  which  genus  several  of  the 
species  were  originally  placed.  The  species  are  chiefly 
from  New  Zealand,  where  they  are  very  useful  to  the 
natives,  and  valued  accordingly. 

Podocarpus  Chiliana  (Chilian  Podocarp). — A  native  of 
the  lower  hill-sides  of  Chili,  which  accounts  for  its  being  : 
too  tender  to  hear  the  open  air  in  this  country.  In  the 
largo  conservatory  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent’s 
Park,  there  is  a  specimen  of  this  fine  tree  nearly  ten  feet 
high. 

Podocarpus  dacrydiodes  (Dacrydium-like  roclocarp). — 
In  New  Zealand  this  tree  attains  to  the  great  height  of  120 
feet,  with  a  trunk  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  wood  being  soft,  and  consequently  easily  worked,  the 
natives  use  it  for  constructing  canoes,  for  which,  on  account 
of  the  great  length  of  its  trunk,  and  the  lightness  of  the 
wood,  it  is  well  adapted.  It  grows  in  the  swamps  of  that 
country,  but  is  too  tender  to  grow  out-of-doors  in  England. 
It  is,  however,  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  lofty  conservatory ; 
its  fine,  singular  foliage  renders  it  curious  and  striking. 

Podocarpus  macrophylla  (Large-leaved  Podocarp). — 
This  was  introduced  from  Japan  about  fifty  years  ago,  but 
is  not  yet  very  common,  because  it  is  not  generally  hardy. 
It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  genus  Taxus ; 
hence  it  is  well  known  under  the  name  the  Japan  Yew, 
with  long  leaves.  In  a  book  of  travels  I  read  lately,  this 
tree  was  described  as  one  that  produces  excellent  timber, 
which  no  insect  will  touch.  In  the  extreme  south  of  England 
it  has  braved  the  winter  blasts  with  impunity  for  several 
yeai's,  but  in  the  north  it  must  have  the  protection  of  the 
conservatory,  which  it  will  ornament  greatly,  and  does  not 
attain  too  great  a  height,  seldom  exceeding  forty  feet  high. 
It  should  be  planted  in  strong  loam,  ■well  drained. 

PoDocAurus  spicata  (Spike-flowering  Podocarp). — This 
is  the  Dacrydium  taxifolium,  or  Yew-leaved  Dacrydium,  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and  is 
the  tallest  grower  of  the  genus,  attaining  the  astonishing 
altitude  of  200  feet.  The  leaf  greatly  resembles  the  Yew, 
only  it  is  rather  longer  and  broader.  Captain  Cook  dis¬ 
covered  it  on  his  first  voyage  round  the  world,  and  dis¬ 
covered,  also,  that  it  possessed  considerable  antiscorbutic 


powers.  He  tapped  some  trees,  and  made  from  the  juice  a 
kind  of  spruce-beer,  which  he  gave  to  his  sailors  afflicted 
with  that  dreadful  disease,  the  scurvy,  with  the  happiest 
results.  Unfortunately,  this  useful  tree  will  not  exist  in 
this  country  without  the  protection  of  the  conservatory. 

Podocarpus  Totano  (Totano  Podocarp). — Dr.  Bindley, 
in  describing  this  excellent  timber-tree,  says  it  is  so  much 
valued,  that  the  possession  of  these  trees  “  has  been  the 
cause  of  wars  among  the  savage  natives."  This  helps  to 
prove  its  excellence  as  a  timber -tree.  IVhat  a  pity  it  is  that 
it  is  not  hardy  in  every  part  of  Britain.  In  Cornwall  it 
bears  the  full  exposure;  and  also  in  tho  milder  climate  of 
Ireland  it  has  stood  out  without  protection.  In  colder 
climates  it  must  have  protection  under  glass. 

Salisburia  adiantifolia  (Maiden  Hair  -  leaved  Salis- 
buria)  was  so  named  by  Linnsnus,  in  honour  of  B.  A.  Salis 
bury,  Esq.,  author  of  the  “  Flora  Londinensis,”  and  in  his 
day  a  celebrated  botanist.  This  well-known  tree  is  a  native 
of  Japan;  the  native  name  there  is  the  Ginkgo-tree.  It 
was  introduced  so  long  since  as  1754,  and  has  proved  per¬ 
fectly  hardy.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  tree  is 
diceceous,  that  is,  bearing  male  flowers  on  one  tree,  and 
I  female  flowers  on  another.  The  male  tree  flowered  for  the 
i  first  time  in  Europe  in  1795  ;  and  Decandolle  detected  a 
i  female  tree  in  flower  at  a  place  near  Geneva  !  The  foliage 
of  this  very  ornamental  tree  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  being 
like  the  leaves  of  the  Maiden  Hair  Fern  (Adiantium  capillus 
veneris),  only  six  times  larger.  Whoever  attempts  to  grow 
this  tree,  should,  first  of  all,  see  that  the  soil  is  well  drained 
three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  plant  it  in  a  deep  sandy  loam. 
It  is  deciduous,  that  is,  sheds  its  leaves  in  autumn.  In  its 
native  country,  Japan,  and  tho  north  of  China,  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  90  feet.  The  wood  is  of  a  beautiful  yellow 
colour  ;  but  rather  soft,  and,  consequently,  not  particularly 
Valuable. 

Torreya. — This  genus  has  been  named  by  Sieboldt  and 
Zucearina,  authors  of  the  “Flora  Japonioa,”  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Torrey,  a  writer  in  the  American  Flora.  Allied  to  Podo¬ 
carpus  and  Taxus. 

Torreya  Humboldtii  (Baron  Humboldt’s).  —  A  fine 
species,  lately  introduced  from  Georgia.  It  is  so  scarce, 
that  its  hardihood  has  not  as  yet  been  proved.  It  is  said  to 
be  a  very  fine  tree. 

Torreya  nucifera  (Nut  -  bearing)  ;  better  known  as 
Taxus  nucifera. — It  is  a  very  handsome  tree  from  Japan, 
where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  nuts,  from  which  the  natives 
extract  oil  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  hardy  near  London. 

Torreya  taxifolia  (Yew-leaved). —  Native  of  Florida, 
where  the  wood  is  much  valued,  because,  though  it  is  rather 
small,  it  is  much  used  on  account  of  being  too  strong- 
scented  for  insects.  T.  Appleby. 

( To  be  continued.) 


RESERVE  GEO END  FOR  AFTER  CROPS— NORTH 

BORDERS. 

In  arranging  the  various  crops  for  the  season,  due  regard 
must,  at  all  times,  be  had  for  those  which  will  want  putting 
in  before  any  recently  cropped  ground  can  bo  again  vacant, 

!  consequently,  it  is  usually  some  time  ere  the  whole  be  fairly 
under  crop,  as  it  would  be  imprudent  to  plant  or  sow  every 
1  inch  of  ground  at  one  time,  when  such  things  as  Peas,  and 
:  other  successional  crops,  demand  attention  hereafter.  To 
i  be  fully  understood  in  this  respect,  we  will  suppose  a  garden 
of  the  ordinary  kind,  surrounded  by  walls  ten  or  twelve  feet 
1  high,  against  which  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds  are  planted 
and  trained,  as  directed  by  our  worthy  coadjutor,  and  all  in 
their  proper  places,  as  regards  aspects,  Ac.  Now,  though  1 
admit  the  full  force  of  all  that  has  been  said  of  allowing  a 
fruit  tree  border  the  sole  duty  of  supporting  the  trees  which 
are  planted  on  it,  yet,  somehow,  the  demand  for  early  and 
late  crops  of  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  vegetables  is  such 
as  generally  compels  one  to  break  through  the  resolution  . 
formed  of  not  planting  anything  on  such  borders.  The 
reason  for  that  is,  that  we  all  know  the  impossibility  of 
getting  early  crops  from  any  other  source  than  from  south 
lying  borders,  such  as  usually  exist  on  the  sunny  side  of  a 
peach  wall,  and  whatever  damage  such  crops  do  to  the  1 
legitimate  occupants  of  such  borders,  their  utility,  in  a  j 
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measure,  atones  for  it,  and  the  liberal  treatment  such  borders 
usually  get  in  the  shape  of  dung,  and  other  strengthening 
food,  enables  them,  in  most  cases,  to  supply  the  requisite 
nourishment  to  both  crops,  although  certainly  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  it  one  only  was  to  feed;  neither  would  I 
advise  it  to  be  done  on  any  other  account  than  on  the  score 
of  necessity,  which  often  exists  in  such  cases. 

While  recommending  the  south  border,  as  it  is  called,  for 
early  vegetables,  and  such  things  as  Lettuce ,  Endive,  and 
Cauliflowers,  which  staud  the  winter,  the  “  east  ”  and  “  west 
borders”  have  likewise  their  uses,  and,  in  their  turn,  form 
suitable  places  for  such  small  crops  as  are  seldom  cultivated 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  come  into  the  general  “  square.” 
Such  things  as  Sweet  Herbs,  especially  of  the  annual  kind, 
seed  beds  for  Lettuce,  and  the  whole  Cabbage  tribe,  Ram- 
pious,  Pricked-out  Celery,  prior  to  its  final  planting,  and 
many  other  things  which,  not  being  deep-rooted,  or  severe 
exhausters  ot  the  soil,  may  be  sown  or  planted  there, 
observing  that,  as  such  borders  are  generally  bounded  by 
an  important  walk,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  plant  any¬ 
thing  likely  to  look  rubbishly  at  any  period  of  its  growth, 
besides  which,  we  should  always  have  a  small  plot  or  so  in 
such  borders  unoccupied,  in  order  to  receive  anything  new 
that  may  arrive,  or  to  serve  for  successional  crops  that  may 
require  putting  in  from  time  to  time. 

Leaving  these  borders  for  the  present,  which,  wo  presume, 
are  in  a  great  measure  occupied  by  the  early  crops,  let  us 
take  a  glance  at  the  north  border,  and  see  what  its  uses  are, 
i  and  how  these  can  be  turned  to  the  best  account;  and  make 
arrangements  accordingly.  In  the  first  instance,  we  shall 
suppose  that  we  have  a  slip  of  ground,  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  wide,  running  along  the  north  side  of  a  wall 
somewhat  less  than  that  in  height.  This  slip  of  ground  we 
expect  will  have  been  partly  planted  with  a  lute  kind  of 
Strawberry,  as  the  Elton,  in  order  to  prolong  the  season  of 
that  much-esteemed  fruit  by  having  some  as  late  as  possible. 
This  fruit,  we  will  suppose,  occupies  something  like  one- 
third  of  the  whole,  and,  on  the  remainder,  we  propose  to 
plant  such  tilings  as  the  dry  weather,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  render  an  uncertain  product  in  other  parts  of  the 
garden ;  and  in  many  gardens  such  a  border  is  of  great 
value,  for,  though  in  the  coldest  or  moistest  parts  of  the 
kingdom  its  uses  may  be  less  required,  still  there  is  often  a 
something  which  wants  retarding,  or  a  space  more  than 
ordinary  cool— as  Radishes  in  summer,  a  shady  spot  on 
which  to  strike  hardy  cuttings,  and  other  purposes ;  yet  it  is 
more  especially  fitted  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  garden  where 
a  hot,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil,  and  a  dry  season,  renders  the 
production  of  many  vegetables  a  matter  of  much  difficulty 
j  in  the  full  exposure  which  the  central  part  ensures,  conse- 
j  quently  it  is  in  such  gardens,  and  in  such  seasons,  that  the 
utility  of  “  north  borders  ”  is  more  apparent,  and  it  is  to 
such  that  we  now  direct  attention,  thinking  that  the  inex¬ 
perienced  might,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  every  inch  of  his 
ground  under  crop,  plant  or  sow  this  with  some  unimportant 
article,  which  could  be  as  easily  grown  elsewhere.  Now, 
though  this  would  be  all  very  well  were  we  sure  the  season 
would  so  far  prove  propitious  to  the  growth  and  welfare  of 
the  many  plants  requiring  abundant  moisture,  &c.,  yet,  as 
such  can  never  bo  fully  relied  on  with  that  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  which  renders  it  safe  to  dispense  entirely  with  the 
cool  shade  afforded  by  a  high  wall,  that  we  certainly  advise 
the  major  part  of  the  border,  not  appropriated  to  Straw¬ 
berries,  to  be  reserved  for  such  things  as  Lettuce,  Radishes, 
French  Beans,  during  the  hot,  dry  weather,  and  such  other 
crops  as  there  may  be  room  for,  which  demand  particular 
attention. 

1  hough  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  think  of  sowing  or  planting 
!  on  such  a  situation,  yet  it  is  not  too  soon  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  that  purpose  :  therefore,  let  it  be  dug  over  two  or 
three  times  prior  to  being  planted.  Though  we  have  said  a 
moist  and  cool  situation  is  required  to  bring  the  things  we 
have  mentioned  to  a  proper  growth  in  the  hot  weather  of 
the  dog-days,  yet  a  stitr,  sour,  unkind  soil,  such  as  has 
never  been  turned  up,  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  is  not  exactly  the  soil  to  meet  such  a  case ;  on 
the  contrary,  most,  if  not  all,  vegetation  prefers  a  more  per- 
;  meable  compost,  provided  it  be  not  too  much  deprived  of 
its  moisture,  and  has  not  absorbed  too  much  heat,  which  it 
is  not  likely  to  have  done  in  such  a  place  as  the  one  we  have 


been  speaking  of;  it  would,  therefore,  be  better  to  dig  and 
otherwise  work  up  the  ground  intended  for  such  after-crops, 
as  will  enable  it  to  have  all  the  benefits  of  changes  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  we  arc  likely  to  have  before  it  bo  wanted  for  crop¬ 
ping;  and  as  such  borders  will  probably  be  in  a  very  unkind 
condition,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  delay  a  single  day  in 
getting  it  turned  up,  so  as  to  mellow  down  by  the  drying 
winds,  &c.,  which  spring  is  expected  to  bring  with  it ;  and 
if  necessary,  manure  of  some  kind  or  other  might  be  added 
at  the  same  time,  although,  perhaps,  it  would  bo  as  well  not  , 
to  dig  in  any  until  the  last  time  prior  to  planting,  as  future  1 
workings  of  the  soil  are  sure  to  bring  it  to  the  top,  and,  con-  | 
sequently,  waste  it  to  a  great  extent ;  if  such  borders  bo  ! 
unduly  stiff  and  obstinate  to  deal  with,  it  would  be  better  to 
apply  such  manures  as  have  a  tendency  to  render  it  more  , 
open  than  the  rich,  cool  nature  of  which  cow-dung  is  a  good  ! 
type.  AVe  must  observe,  that  as  it  is  sbldom  necessary  to 
occupy  such  ground  early  in  the  season,  there  is  no  excuse  1 
for  its  working  badly  at  the  time  the  crop  is  put  in,  for  w'ith 
repeated  workings  only  it  will,  with  the  time  allowed,  be  in 
sufficient  train  to  receive  anything  that  may  be  committed  to 
it,  although  a  something  in  the  shape  of  a“  renovator”  will  j 
be  necessary,  if  it  has  been  loaded  with  a  similar  crop  last 
year ;  and  whether  this  renovator  be  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  animal  manure,  or  some  of  those  compounds  which 
include  both,  we  certainly  prefer  it  in  a  solid  state  for  this 
plot,  for  though,  at  the  period  the  crops  here  require  the 
greatest  amount  of  food,  liquid-manure  might  be  very  grate¬ 
ful,  yet  the  general  dampness  which  is  often  found  here  is 
sufficient,  in  most  ordinary  cases,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
various  crops,  that  we  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  liquid- 
manure,  unless  in  extreme  cases,  as  we  think  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  stiffen  the  soil,  rather  than  open  its  pores,  and, 
consequently,  render  it  worse  to  till  another  season,  without 
conferring  any  particular  benefit  this  ;  and  it  is  well  known, 
that  a  certain  amount  of  porosity  is  necessary  in  order  for 
it  to  imbibe  the  juices  supplied  by  manure-water,  that  no 
means  must  be  neglected  likely  to  secure  such;  and  what¬ 
ever  crops  are  destined  for  this  place,  it  is  important  that 
the  soil  be  made  in  good  order  to  receive  it  in  the  first 
instance,  as  no  after-treatment  can  well  compensate  for 
neglect  in  that  respect.  J.  Robson. 


AGRICULTURAL  OPERATIONS  FOR  APRIL. 

The  Preservation  of  Roots. — Under  the  improved 
system  of  agriculture,  a  much  larger  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  are  kept  than  formerly,  and  as  root  crops  form  one  ! 
of  the  principal  means  whereby  stock  are  fattened,  or  kept 
in  condition  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  it  is, 
therefore,  desirable  that  roots  should  be  preserved  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  may  prove  sound  and  nutritious  until 
an  advanced  period ;  for  it  occurs,  in  some  seasons,  and  j 
more  particularly  upon  arable  farms  without  much  meadow 
or  pasture  land  attached,  that  the  Swedish  Turnip  is  of  | 
more  value  for  feeding  sheep  in  the  month  of  May  than  at  J 
any  previous  period  of  the  season ;  and  it  must  also  be  ad-  | 
mitted,  that  Mangold-wurtzel  is  more  valuable  for  feeding  J 
cattle,  pigs,  &c.,  after  the  middle  of  April.  ! 

I  propose,  first,  to  state  the  best  mode  of  preserving  Swedish  i 
Turnips  in  the  land  for  feeding  sheep,  until  the  latest  period  I 
for  which  they  are  usually  required,  that  is,  the  months  of  j 
May  and  June.  The  seed-stalk  generally  begins  to  advance 
rapidly  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  March,  and  as  soon  i 
as  the  seed-buds  on  the  top  make  their  appearance,  and  the 
stalk  has  run  up  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
they  should  be  cut  with  a  reaping-hook  very  carefully, — not 
as  it  is  often  done  with  the  scythe,  and  in  a  random  manner, 
but  every  turnip  ought  to  have  the  stem  cut  off  down  below 
the  rim  on  the  crown  of  the  turnip,  formed  by  the  fall  of  its 
first  leaves.  When  thus  managed,  the  roots  keep  until  an 
advanced  period,  retaining  a  great  portion  of  their  nutri¬ 
ment;  after  this  treatment,  it  is  a  long  time  before  any 
sprouts  or  greens  can  grow  upon  them — vegetation  is,  as  it 
were,  suspended — during  which  lime  the  process  of  feeding 
may  go  on  without  further  loss  of  nutrition ;  but,  after  a 
while,  very  small  sprouts  will  appear  round  the  crown  of  the 
turnip,  affording  the  best  of  food  for  young  lambs.  Upon 
this  plan,  the  writer  has  usually  fed  Swedes  on  the  land, 
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with  great  advantage  to  the  sheep,  during  the  month  of 
May,  and,  in  some  seasons,  it  has  been  continued  as  late  as 
the  last  week  in  June,  by  which  means  a  large  stock  of 
sheep  has  been  kept,  without  feeding  any  grass  ^ upon  the 
arable  land  until  the  hay  crop  has  been  cleared  oft. 

There  are  different  methods  of  storing  roots  lor  winter 
consumption;  some  parties  advocating  the  plan  of  pitting 
in  the  field,  by  casting  into  heaps,  covered  with  straw  and 
earth ;  and  others,  that  of  pulling  the  roots,  and  setting  them 
up  in  rows  without  covering;  but  either  of  these  modes, 
although  they  answer  very  well  until  the  month  of  April, 
yet,  after  that  time,  they  will  either  sprout  or  rot;  and,  it 
left  uncovered,  will  become  so  dry  and  shrivelled  as  to  lose 
a  great  portion  of  nutriment.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident, 
that  the  preservation  of  roots  for  winter  and  spring  consump¬ 
tion  will  each  require  separate  and  distinct  modes  of  ma¬ 
nagement,  according  to  the  time  of  year  they  are  intended 
for  use. 

The  heaps  of  Mangold,  Carrots,  or  Swedes,  which  may 
have  been  stored  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  cattle,  pigs,  &c, 
during  the  spring  months,  should  now  be  examined ;  and, 
as  soon  as  sprouting  has  proceeded  to  some  extent,  the 
heaps  should  be  turned,  the  yellow  sprouted  greens  rubbed 
off,  and  the  heap  reformed.  If  required  for  summer  use, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  Mangold,  a  north  aspect  should  be 
chosen,  if  possible  under  trees,  or  by  the  side  of  hedges. 
After  being  treated  in  this  way,  the  roots  will  prove  good  for 
a  lengthened  period;  but  in  case  they  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  heap  after  sprouting  has  taken  place,  and  warm 
weather  ensues,  heating  is  produced,  the  decaying  of  the 
sprouts  quickly  extend,  communicating  rottenness  to  the 
roots,  and  if  not  moved  in  time,  general  decomposition  and 
loss  will  be  the  result, — Joseph  Blundell. 


SUDDEN  DEATHS  AMONG  THE  SHANGIIAE  RACE. 

Not  a  number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  hardly 
indeed  a  day’s  post,  that  does  not  announce  the  occurrence 
of  the  calamity  that  heads  this  present  paper.  Whether 
limited  to  narrow  enclosures,  or  indulged  with  a  good 
country  run,  mortality  has  of  late  been  busy  with  the 
Slianghae  race;  but  happily  its  predisposing  causes  do  not 
appear  to  be  altogether  beyond  our  controul,  so  far  as  I 
may  judge  from  the  cases  that  have  been  communicated  to 
me.  Birds  apparently  in  good  health,  without  any  gradual 
or  perceptible  occurrence  of  disease,  meet  with  such  sudden 
ends,  that  post  mortem  examinations  and  coroner's  inquests 
seem  essential.  A  friend,  whose  knowledge  and  experience 
in  poultry  is  second  to  none,  tells  us  of  four  such  cases  in 
the  past  week;  and  he  adds,  “a  first-rate  white  hen  thus 
died  last  week,  with  another  that  was  apparently  in  perfect 
health.”  Captain  Hornby  also  tells  me  “  a  Slianghae  hen, 
half-an-liour  after  he  had  seen  her  in  perfect  health,  to  all 
appearance,  was  found  in  her  nest  dead.”  Now,  such  catas¬ 
trophes  have  been  referred  to  in  The  Poultry  Book,  and 
confirm  my  opinion  that  an  unwise  anxiety  to  stimulate  the 
bird’s  growth  by  extra  feeding  has  more  to  do  with  it  than 
any  natural  tendency  to  disease  in  the  fowl  itself.  Captain 
Hornby  found  the  ovarium  of  the  bird  alluded  to  above  in  a 
state  of  mortification,  and  containing  a  lump  of  egg-iuatter 
of  the  consistency  of  putty.  The  other  gentleman,  in  exa¬ 
mining  a  Slianghae  after  a  similar  case  of  most  sudden 
death,  “  found  large  lumps  of  undigested  liver  in  the 
stomach:  the  poor  bird  had  picked  up  pieces  of  tobacco 
pipe,  broken  china,  bones,  everything  in  fact  which  might 
increase  the  power  of  its  anatomical  mill  to  grind  or  crush 
the  offending  masses,  but  the  task  was  beyond  its  powers, 
and  the  sufferer  died.”  Now,  mark  what  follows  from  the 
same  pen — “  I  feed  on  nothing  but  corn  and  meal,  and  have 
not  lost  one.” 

On  the  latter  diet,  no  fowls  will  probably  be  found  more 
generally  free  from  disease  than  the  Shanghae  birds  ;  while, 
if  what  I  believe,  to  be  a  most  pernicious  system  of  feeding 
is  persevered  in,  few,  I  imagine,  are  more  likely  to  suffer 
from  its  evil  consequences.  With  many  other  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Slianghae  race  have  undoubted  good  appetites ; 
and  their  present  value,  from  the  newly-awakened  interest 
that  has  been  generally  taken  in  their  race,  too  often  proves 
a  temptation  to  their  owner  to  endeavour  to  aid  growth,  and 


the  production  of  eggs,  by  an  excessive  allowance  of  food, 
as  regards  either  quality,  quantity,  or  both.  Less  danger, 
indeed,  may  be  apprehended  lrom  the  latter  than  the  former ; 
for  extensive  as  may  be  the  capacity  of  a  fowl’s  stomach, 
the  time  still  arrives  when  it  is  forced  to  exclaim,  “Hold, 
enough!"  and  however  large  the  portion,  provided  only  it 
be  of  wholesome  description,  their  naturally  vigorous 
constitution  usually  prevents  the  evil  consequences  ot  such 
occasional  excess.  But  it  is  altogether  a  different  matter 
if  the  contents  of  the  over-charged  stomach  are  such  as 
were  not  designed  to  test  the  powers  of  the  bird’s  gizzard. 
Grain,  the  hardest  and  the  toughest,  would  have  yielded  to 
the  combined  infiuence  of  tobacco-pipe,  broken  china,  and 
bones  ;  but  not  these  large  masses  of  liver,  against  which 
Nature  never  intended  to  direct  their  powers;  and  which, 
consequently,  proved  fatal  to  the  rash  indulger  of  a  vigorous 
appetite. 

I  was  earnestly  cautioning  a  neighbour  on  the  hazard 
of  such  a  system  of  feeding,  when  the  answer  came,  “  You 
find  fault  with  fiesli,  but  how  great  is  the  quantity  of  animal 
food  that  Nature,  who  best  knows  what  is  suited  to  all  her 
creatures,  supplies  for  our  poultry  when  allowed  to  cater  tor 
themselves.”  Yes,  a  large  amount  of  animal  food  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  thus  supplied,  and  good  reasons  are  at  once  apparent 
why  it  should  be  afforded  them,  and  why  also  it  has  no 
injurious  effect.  'Worms,  insects,  and  even  a  stray  bone,  are 
dainties  of  a  very  different  character  to  those  junks  of  oilal 
and  carrion  that  we  have  ourselves  seen  allotted  to  the 
inmates  of  the  poultry-yard,  but  which  were  far  better 
suited  for  the  kennel.  Even  when  perfectly  fresh,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  entrails  of  an  animal  are  more  often  found 
injurious  to  health,  when  taken  as  food,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body  ;  and  such  portions,  the  liver  especially,  are  too 
commonly  the  usual  selections  for  the  poultry  larder. 

I  have  often  expressed  my  firm  conviction,  that  if  fowls 
are  to  have  fiesli  given  them  at  all,  beyond  the  exceptional 
case  of  illness,  or  where,  from  any  other  cause,  a  bird  is  in 
evident  need  of  highly-nourishing  food,  it  should  be  cooked, 
chopped  fine,  and  given  in  very  small  quantities. 

Thus  far  had  I  written  over  night,  when,  at  an  early  hour 
this  morning,  intimation  was  conveyed  to  me  that  “  The  Cin¬ 
namon  pullet  was  dead  on  her  nest;”  and  the  report  proved 
unfortunately  but  too  correct.  Now,  this  said  pullet  was  a 
great  favourite,  that  bad  been  most  kindly  sent  to  me  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Andrews,  of  Dorchester.  Her  hatching-time 
was  out  this  morning,  and  yesterday,  when  the  poultry- 
woman  examined  the  nest,  several  of  the  eggs  were  billed ; 
but,  thinking  the  bird  did  not  look  as  well  as  usual,  she 
gave  it  a  small  portion  of  beef  dressed  and  minced  ;  there 
were  no  signs,  however,  of  dangerous  illness ;  but  this  - 
morning,  cm  entering  the  hen-house,  she  was  at  her  last 
gasp,  and  died  forthwith.  One  of  the  chickens  had  left  its 
shell  in  the  night,  but  was  dead,  and  every  other  egg  had 
a  live,  fully-formed  bird  in  it,  many  of  which  are  doing  well, 

,  so  it  is  improbable  that  there  could  have  been  illness  of  any 
long-standing  but  unobserved,  since,  in  such  cases,  the  | 
inability  of  the  bird  to  maintain  the  required  heat  for  its 
eggs  is  manifested  in  their  weakly  or  even  defunct  state 
when  hatching-time  arrives.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  I  am  not  quoting  this  catastrophe  as  a  parallel  case  to 
those  before  mentioned,  but  simply  to  show  the  dangerous 
tendency  of  a  flesh-diet  eaten  in  cases  where  it  may  seem 
most  required.  The  following  is  the  post  mortem  examina¬ 
tion  : — No  external  appearance  of  disease  or  emaciation  ;  on 
opening  the  craw,  it,  was  found  distended  with  pieces  of 
meat,  small,  but  in  the  same  state  as  when  swallowed  twelve 
hours  before  death;  the  rest  of  the  body  was  apparently 
healthy.  The  bird  was,  probably,  somewhat  exhausted,  this 
being  the  first  time  of  its  sitting.  The  proper  treatment 
would  have  been  a  small  quantity  of  toast  steeped  in  ale. 
In  her  weakened  state  the  stomach  was  incapable  of  digest¬ 
ing  the  meat,  though  not  given  in  any  excessive  quantity. 

Now,  many  are  already  speculating  on  their  chances  of 
honours  at  Birmingham,  or  elsewhere,  and  too  commonly  is 
it  imagined  that  one  great  element  of  success  consists  in 
forcing  on  their  young  birds  by  highly- stimulating  food. 
But  not  only  do  i  believe  that  such  a  practice  constantly 
deteriorates  from  the  ultimate  vigour  of  the  bird’s  constitu¬ 
tion,  even  supposing  it  escapes  the  hazards  of  such  con¬ 
tinued  repletion,  but  that  frame  and  figure  are  thus  both 
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injured;  you  lay  more,  in  fact,  on  the  carcase  than  the  legs 
can  carry,  hence  ricketty  joints,  and  a  host  of  other  ma¬ 
ladies,  which,  hardy  as  may  be  the  Shanghae  race,  proves 
at  last  too  much  even  for  them.  Many  a  bird  has  thus 
suffered  during  the  past  year,  and  many  more  seem  likely 
to  be  stuffed  and  crammed  by  over-anxious  owners  during 
the  present  season. 

Let  those,  however,  who  are  disposed  to  practise  this 
forcing  system  hear  what  Captain  Hornby  says  in  regard  to 
it — “  I  believe,”  lie  writes  to  me,  “  that  flesh  ought  never  to 
be  given  when  fowls  can  have  the  run  of  grass  in  open 
weather.  Mine  were  busily  employed  this  fine  morning, 
after  two  days’  wet,  with  the  worms  and  grubs  in  the  field. 
Thomas  remarked — ‘  Ah  !  they  will  eat  very  much  less  corn 
now,  and  the  sack  will  hold  out  four  or  five  days  longer.’  ” 

Now,  because  the  most  ordinary  observer  cannot  fail  to 
notice  nature’s  provision  of  animal  food  for  fowls,  and  other 
birds,  many  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  any  animal  food  is 
sufficient,  totally  forgetting  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  the  succulent  and  tender  worm,  or  grub,  and  the 
indigestible  hunk  of  liver,  as  there  is  between  Naples  maca¬ 
roni  and  an  Australian  damper.  In  the  former  case,  indeed, 
the  comparison  is  much  stronger,  since,  from  the  con¬ 
struction  of  fowls’  stomachs,  the  hardest  corn  presents  no 
difficulty,  while  the  wad  of  flesh  chokes  and  deranges  the 
whole  internal  economy  of  the  bird.  The  delicacy  of  the 
gold  fields,  therefore,  would  be  far  more  innocuous  to  the 
human  race  than  such  rations  of  flesh  to  that  portion  of 
the  gallinaceous  tribe  whose  care  I  have  been  considering. 

One  probable  cause  only  of  that  mortality,  to  which  the 
statements  before  mentioned  have  referred,  has  been  noticed 
in  this  hasty  communication  ;  but  whether  paralysis  and 
apoplexy  have  not  contributed  to  these  casualties  may  be 
well  deserving  of  further  enquiry.  The  absence  of  all  pre¬ 
monitory  symptoms,  in  several  of  these  cases,  suggests  the 
question  to  unprofessional  minds,  how  mere  indigestion, 
supposing  that  to  be  the  cause,  and  the  consequent  dis¬ 
organisation  of  the  system,  leads  to  such  sudden  disso¬ 
lution,  unaccompanied,  as  has  certainly  occurred  in  several 
instances,  with  any  previous  indication  of  disease  whatever. 

But,  no  matter  the  actual  cause  of  death,  enough  is,  at 
any  rate,  before  us  to  prove  the  hazard  of  a  flesh  diet  for 
our  fowls,  and  to  limit  its  use  to  those  special  occasions  for 
which  its  reservation  has  been  so  constantly  advised. — W.  W. 
Wingfield. 


ALLOT  ME  NT  FAR  MIN  G— M  A  Y. 

This  is  the  most  important  month  in  the  whole  year  to 
the  allotment  holder,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  is  demanded 
of  him  ;  for  he  will  find  that  almost  every  article  under 
culture  will  require  some  kind  of  attention ;  and  no  after¬ 
care  can  atone  for  neglect. 

In  the  first  place,  weeds  will  spring  abundantly  in  all 
directions,  and  the  man  who  suffers  weeds  to  run  to  seed 
now,  may  calculate  on  a  double  amount  of  labour  during 
June,  July,  and  August.  But  it  is  not  in  seeding  alone  that 
damage  ensues  ;  a  rising  crop  of  weeds  so  injures  a  young 
crop  of  any  kind,  by  depriving  them  of  strength  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  hardihood,  that  neither  good  soil,  nor  assiduous 
after-culture,  can  possibly  repair  the  mischief.  Few  are 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  injurious  effects  of  the  shade,  and 
with  it  the  impure  air,  in  cases  where  the  rising  crop  is 
becoming  crowded  with  gross  weeds  fattening  on  the  food 
intended  for  the  young  crop.  It  is  a  common,  but  very 
erroneous,  impression,  that  when  they  are  cleared  away  all  1 
will  be  right  again  ;  those  who  judge  thus  are  sadly  mistaken,  j 
I  have  seen  scores  of  cases  in  which  the  young  crop  never 
thoroughly  recovered  the  effects.  Persons  who  do  not 
nicely  observe  things,  may  rest  satisfied  with  evils  they  ! 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  examine;  but  they  may  be  ; 
assured,  that  where  one  man  pursues  clean  culture,  and 
another  permits  the  foregoing  evils,  the  former  will  be  the  j 
gainer  considerably  at  the  year’s  end.  Besides,  what  allot-  : 
ment  holder  will  feel  a  pride  in  showing  his  plot  to  dis¬ 
cerning  persons  in  such  a  condition  ? 

I  must  now  beg  to  refer  specially  to  certain  crops  which 
demand  particular  attention. 

Potatoes. — Those  who  have  early  kinds  above  ground 
must  be  wary  of  late  frosts  until  nearly  the  middle  of 


I  the  month.  I  think  it  will  be  found,  at  least  in.  the  north, 

.  that  in  two  years  out  of  three  we  have  frost  during  the  first 
week  sufficient  to  injure  Potato  haulm  ;  and  the  least  injury 
at  this  period  will  reduce  the  crop  one-half,  if  it  does  not 
entirely  .  destroy  it.  As  I  have  before  urged  in  these 
papers,  it  is  not  he  who  can  get  his  Potatoes  first  above 
ground  that  produces  the  best  paying  crop.  I  am  here 
supposing  the  grower  as  cultivating  his  choice  Walnut- 
leaved  kidneys  fov  sale.  Many  persons  of  small  holdings 
make  a  good  deal  of  money  of  superior  Walnut-leaf  kidneys,  if 
they  can  be  obtained  only  a  week  or  so  before  ordinary  early 
crops,  a  practice  to  be  recommended  to  the  cottager  espe¬ 
cially,  whose  garden  in  general  lying  at  his  back  door,  his 
wife  can  keep  them  covered  and  uncovered ;  for  such  pro¬ 
cesses  become  necessary.  A  few  poles  over  a  slope,  with 
any  old  rags  or  a  little  straw,  will  be  as  efficient  as  the 
I  ceremonious  matting  up  of  my  lord’s  gardener,  and  cost 
i  nothing  but  trouble,  or,  should  I  say,  pleasure  ?  Those  who 
have  a  cold  and  apathetic  heart,  and  dislike  activity,  call  it 
by  the  former  title;  the  warm,  active,  and  ingenious,  by  the 
latter'.  Of  course,  a  little  6oil  will  be  carefully  drawn  to  the 
plants  to  prevent  their  greening,  for  however  good  the  crop, 
this  spoils  all  as  to  eating  properties,  and  the  Walnut-leaved 
kidney  is  peculiarly  liable  to  it. 

The  later  crops  will  soon  be  rising  through  the  soil,  and 
will  require  rather  different  treatment.  It  is  well  known 
that,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  very  early  kinds  coming 
so  speedily  to  use,  added  to  the  fact  that  they  are  mostly 
planted  in  highly-wrought  and  mellow  soils,  they  do  not 
require  much  cultural  assistance;  but  with  the  main  crops 
much  may  be  done  both  by  the  hoe  and  the  fork,  especially 
the  latter,  if  the  soil  is  stubborn.  These  ©perations,  how¬ 
ever,  must  all  be  completed  before  the  strings  or  fibres 
extend,  or  the  crop  will  be  weakened.  Above  all,  keep 
down  weeds  ;  Potatoes  require  all  the  light  and  air  possible. 

Carrots. — As  soon  as  the  crop  is  up  let  them  be  care¬ 
fully  attended  to  as  to  weeds,  and  beware  of  slugs  and 
snails.  Thin  them  out  at  two  or  three  times,  for  fear  of 
accidents,  and  let  the  small  hoe  be  drawn  through  them 
betimes,  repeating  the  process  at  the  final  thinning.  It 
must  be  understood  that  these  remarks  apply  to  the  large 
kinds  of  Carrots;  the  small,  such  as  the  Early  Horn,  will 
only  need  careful  thinning  and  weeding.  Small  kinds  will 
crop  at  two  to  three  inches  apart ;  the  larger  at  about  six 
inches.  The  Carrot  grub  must  be  watched  for,  and  pre 
ventive  measures  taken,  if  possible.  Lime,  soot,  and  other 
things,  have  been  strongly  recommended.  We  have  tried 
lime,  and  also  soapsuds,  but  cannot  boast  of  complete 
success.  Our  Scotch  neighbours  have  been  very  successful 
with  soot,  it  would  appear — applications  about  once  a  week 
by  the  hand  being  said  to  drive  the  fly  when  about  to  lay 
its  eggs.  This  seems  feasible  enough  ;  and  I,  for  one,  will 
give  it  a  thorough  trial  this  season.  It  is  very  probable, 
that  driving  the  fly  away,  by  using  applications  of  a  nauseous 
character,  may  be  a  good  mode  of  proceeding ;  but,  at 
present,  the  best  safeguard  is  to  trench  deep  in  autumn, 
working  in  what  manure  may  be  requisite  at  that  period. 
This  grub  is  the  produce  of  an  egg  laid  by  an  insect  called 
Psihi  ros<c,  and  much  resembles  the  Anthomyia  ceparum,  or 
Onion  fly. 

Onions. — These,  by  the  early  part  of  the  month,  will  be 
a  good  plant,  and  will  require  a  little  thinning,  another 
being  given  about  five  weeks  afterwards.  Some  sow  them 
in  drills,  others  broadcast;  by  the  latter  mode  they  may  be 
thinned  first  to  two  inches,  and  lastly  to  about  three  or  four. 
Thinning,  however,  must  be  regulated  by  the  strength  of 
the  soil,  as  in  all  other  crops — the  stronger  and  richer  the 
soil,  the  farther  the  plants  must  be  apart.  Most  cultivators 
hoe  through  them  liberally ;  we  do  not.  I  do  not,  however, 
condemn  the  plan,  but  merely  observe,  that  I  have  had  far 
superior  crops  since  I  rolled  firm,  and  gave  up  the  hoe, 
than  previously.  I  had  observed,  repeatedly,  better  Onions 
in  the  hard-trod  alleys  than  on  the  soft  beds.  As  to  tlio 
fly,  or  grub,  spirits  of  tar,  mixed  with  sand,  and  strewed  i 
over  the  beds,  has  been  much  talked  of.  I  have  tried  this, 
but  without  success.  If  the  soot  applications,  as  in  the 
Carrot,  should  answer,  it  is  very  probable  it  may  succeed 
with  the  Onion. 

Swedes. — The  beginning  of  the  month  is  a  good  time  to 
get  in  these ;  they  are  more  apt  to  mildew  if  sown  much 
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earlier.  It’,  however,  a  seed  bed  only  is  required  for  the 
purpose  of  mixed  cropping,  or  to  succeed  other  crops',  the 
sower  must  take  into  consideration  the  period  at  which  he 
desires  to  plant  them.  I,  for  instance,  shall  this  season 
plant  my  early  Potato  ground  with  Swedes ;  the  Potatoes 
will  not  be  clear  off  until  the  very  end  of  July,  and  if  I  sow 
my  Swede  bed  in  the  end  of  April,  the  usual  period,  the 
|  plants  would  be  completely  spoiled  by  standing  too  thick. 

Still,  it  is  a  fact  which  ought  to  be  generally  known,  that 
l  Swedes  may  be  successfully  planted  with  bulbs  two  to  three 
j  inches  diameter;  indeed,  if  they  are  obtainable,  it  is  the 
best  plan,  due  care  being  exercised,  as  we  have  proved;  but 
then,  to  obtain  such  bulbs,  something  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  seed-bed  of  the  cottager  must  be  had  recourse  to ; 
they  would  require  thinning  in  the  seed-bed  to  four  inches 
apart — a  seed  bed,  or  drills,  thus  would  require  too  much 
space  for  the  allotment  holder.  Swedes  love  a  rich  and 
loamy  soil,  well  broken  by  culture. 

Mangold. — We  find  the  Orange  Globe  kind  superior  to  the 
Long  Red  for  pig  feeding;  swine  eat  it  in  preference,  and  they 
are  pretty  good  judges  of  quality  in  material.  It  has  another 
advantage  to  small  holders — it  occupies  somewhat  less 
room,  being  more  compact  in  the  top.  Mangold  loves  a 
rich  soil,  and  it  should  be  of  a  fair  depth.  The  first  week 
in  May  is  a  very  safe  time  to  sow  in  drills  singly,  but  in  a 
mixed  crop  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  habits  and  periods 
of  the  crop,  or  crops,  with  which  it  is  associated.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  month  the  hoe  must  be  got  to  work,  and 
when  the  plants  are  a  couple  of  inches  high,  a  first  thinning 
may  take  place,  placing  them  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other; 
and  all  weeds  totally  destroyed.  The  final  thinning  to  be 
when  the  plants  are  much  stronger;  they  must  then  be  set 
out  at  from  seven  to  ten  inches  apart.  After  this,  deep  cul¬ 
ture  between  the  drills  will  be  of  infinite  service ;  this  may 
be  done  with  an  ordinary  potato  fork. 

PARSNirs  will  require  singling  out  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month,  and  at  the  end  may  be  set  at  either  final  or  half 
distance.  The  small  hoe  must  be  run  through  thrice  in 
the  drill,  and  after  thinning  is  completed,  a  deep  working 
between  drills  may  be  performed.  Snails  and  slugs  are 
sometimes  annoying  on  wet  lands,  and  must  be  guarded 
against. 

Thinning-out.  —  I  introduce  this  head  to  point  to  a 
matter  of  importance,  as  connected  with  the  culture  of 
what  are  termed  “  root-crops.”  Our  remarks  on  “  tliinning- 
out”  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  ordinary  routine  as 
practised  by  farmers  in  general ;  but  in  this,  as  in  most 
things,  occasions  arise  in  which  it  is  expedient  to  deviate. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  double  the  necessary  number  of 
plants  in  some  root-crops  may  bo  left  in  the  thinning  pro¬ 
cess,  with  a  view  of  pulling  away  alternate  plants,  when 
about  one-third  grown,  for  the  wife,  or  the  pig.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  plan  by  those  accustomed  to  one 
course  of  culture,  we  can  affirm  it  to  be  a  most  profitable  and 
certainly  convenient  plan  if  done  justice  to,  having  repeat¬ 
edly  practised  it.  But  it  must  be  done  by  system ;  stated 
distances  must  be  observed,  or  all  becomes  higgledy-pig¬ 
gledy,  which  is  but  another  title  for  bad  economy.  Now, 
for  instance,  take  the  Parsnip ;  the  seed  sown  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  way,  not  in  patches,  in  the  last  week  of  February.  By 
the  middle  of  April  or  so,  the  plants  might  be  singled  out — 
no  two  touching.  At  the  beginning  of  May  they  will  be 
“  touching  ’’  again  ;  and  now  the  skilful  thinner  may  so  set 
them  out,  as  that  every  other  plant  will  come  out  for  use 
during  .June  and  July;  by  the  eud  of  which  month  all  final 
thinnings  should  be  completed,  in  order  to  promote  Aveight 
I  in  the  winter  crops.  What  has  been  said  of  the  Parsnip  is 
1  equally  true  of  the  Carrot,  the  Manifold ,  &c.  There  may 
be  some  trifling  sacrifice  in  the  Aviuter’s  crop  ;  but  it  Avill  be 
,  trifling  indeed,  as  compared  Avith  the  advantages  arising  to 
the  cultivator’s  household.  I  Avould  have  no  man  come 
|  from  his  allotment-Avork  Avith  empty  hands  during  May, 
June,  July,  and  August;  in  whatever  he  brings  home, 
there  Avill  be  something  for  the  Avife  and  children,  and  some¬ 
thing  for  the  pig.  1  do  hope  that  this  proved  advice  will 
be  practised  ;  only  let  the  thing  be  done  in  a  workmanlike 
way. 

Cabbage-avorts. — As  before  observed,  sow  a  little  dwarf 
Cabbage  monthly,  and  continue  to  introduce  a  score  or  two 
Avhenever  a  fair  chance  offers ;  only  do  not  let  them  hinder 


good  culture  betAveen  root-crops.  Those  groAving  Avill  re¬ 
quire  the  lioe  through  them,  and  blanks  mended. 

Brocolis  for  autumn  and  early  \yinter  must  be  sown 
immediately.  The  folloAving  kinds  Avill  suit  the  allotment 
holder — the  Capes,  Snow's,  Walcheren,  and  Knight's  Pro¬ 
tecting.  If  Green-kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  or  Savoys,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  plant  out  in  July  and  August,  to  succeed  some 
early  crops,  they  must  be  soavii  directly. 

Lettuces. — If  winter  plants  were  got  out  on  rich  soil  in 
March  they  Avill  noAV  be  getting  very  stout ;  nothing 
better  repays  the  application  of  liquid-manure  than  this 
crop.  Spring-sown  ones  may  be  planted  out  now,  and 
another  bed  soavii,  after  which,  I  adA'ise  the  waiting  until 
Midsummer  has  passed.  The  Bath  Cos  and  Ady's  are  tAVo 
of  the  best. 

Spinach. — That  soivn  in  March,  Avhcn  fit  for  use,  may  be 
pulled  clear  up  as  Avanted,  the  leaves  eaten,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  given  to  the  pig,  as  it  Avill  not  pay  to  keep.  No  more 
need  be  sown  until  August. 

Potato-Onions. — If  these  have  been  buried  too  deep, 
draAV  the  soil  aAvay  a  little  and  weed  clean. 

Rhubarb. — Keep  doAvn  all  floAver  stems  the  moment  they 
appear.  w 

Peas. — See  that  the  crops  are  Avell-staked,  and  a  little 
hoe-culture  carried  out.  Those  Avho  can  afford  to  have  late 
ones,  may  soav  a  few  of  the  Mammoth  or  Prussian  during 
the  middle  of  the  month. 

Beans, — DraAV  soil  up  the  stems  of  Broad  Beans  to  pre-  ; 
vent  Avind  damage,  and  cultivate  about  those  just  come  up. 

It  is  too  late  noAV  to  plant  Avith  profit. 

Dwarf  Kidney  Beans  and  Runners. — These,  if  not  got  : 
in  by  the  end  of  April,  must  be  planted  directly.  The  Dwarfs 
love  warmth,  and  light  and  rich  soil.  Plant  them  in  toavs 
of  tAvo  feet,  the  beans  four  inches  apart ;  no  kind  is  better 
than  the  old  Dun-coloured. 

As  general  remarks,  I  may  say,  be  sure  to  watch  well 
your  rising  crops,  for  the  bird,  or  vermin  tribes,  are  in 
Avait  on  all  sides  to  commit  their  ravages — in  this  month 
peculiarly  so.  1  may  again  point  to  the  use  of  finely-sifted 
cinder-ashes,  as  tending  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  slugs, 
snails,  <fco.,  on  seedlings  of  any  kind.  We  prepare  a  heap 
in  a  shed  every  spring,  composed  of  these  ashes  and  new 
sawdust,  for  this  very  purpose.  HoAvever,  a  watchful  eye  is 
the  chief  thing,  and  many  modes  of  dealing  Avith  these 
marauders  Avill  present  themselves.  I  now  take  leave  of 
the  subject,  Avith  a  strong  recommendation  to  allotment 
holders  and  cottagers,  so  to  persevere,  as  at  once  to  improve 
the  condition  of  their  families  and  themselves,  and  to  gain 
the  approbation  of  those  who  seek  their  Avelfare,  in  thus 
affording  them  a  chance  through  the  medium  of  a  plot  of 
land.  I  have  seen  many  allotments  and  cottage  gardens 
in  my  time,  and  I  can  scarcely  describe  the  painful  sensa¬ 
tion  which  a  weedy,  neglected,  and  ill-contrived  plot  gives 
to  my  mind.  When  surrounded  by  others  of  high  culture, 
the  mind  turns  from  it  in  disgust  and  sorroAV. 

II.  Frrington. 


HINTS  FOR  MANAGERS  OF  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  poultry  fancy  has,  Avithin  a  very  short  time,  ex¬ 
tended  itself  Avonderfully.  Should  any  one  doubt,  the  fact 
is  proved  by  the  “  mania”  having  become  such  as  at  once 
to  have  aroused  the  grave  censorship  of  the  Times,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  comic  lucubrations  of  Punch.  The  exhibitions 
which  have  been  held,  especially  in  the  northern  counties, 
affording  opportunities  to  admire  and  to  compare,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  fields  for  friendly  competition,  must  have 
contributed  materially  to  bring  about  this  result.  They  are 
cause  and  effect  in  turn;  for  the  interests  they  have  created 
in  the  different  varieties  of  our  domestic  poultry,  and  the 
opportunities  they  have  given  for  their  dissemination,  have 
caused  the  number  of  the  shoAVS  themselves  to  be  propor¬ 
tionally  increased  ;  and  avg  have  not  only  more  of  them  in 
the  localities  in  Avliich  they  existed  heretofore,  but  they  are 
established,  or  in  course  of  formation,  in  places  where  they 
Avere  never  heard  of  until  noAV. 

Agreeing  in  much  that  has  been  said  against  a  minute 
subdivision  of  districts,  it  is  proposed  to  pass  over  that  part 
of  the  subject  upon  the  present  occasion,  and  to  devote  this 
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paper  to  such  practical  hints  as  may  probably  be  most  use¬ 
ful  to  a  society  already  agreed  to  be  established  in  any  given 
place. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  occupy  space  in  pointing  out 
the  advantage  to  such  a  society  of  a  fair  start;  and  every 
one  who  has  assisted  in  the  formation  or  management  of  an 
association,  with  whatever  object,  will  agree  that  it  is  much 
more  easy  to  frame  good  rules  in  the  outset,  than  to  abro¬ 
gate  bad  ones,  when  discovered  to  be  so  ;  especially  if  they 
have  been  the  means  of  giving  an  advantage,  however  un¬ 
fair,  to  some  one  or  more,  who  thus  become  interested  in 
upholding  them,  and  impute  equally  interested  motives  to 
those  who  only  desire  to  amend  for  the  benefit  of  all.  There¬ 
fore,  let  the  rules  be  well  considered  at  first,  and,  as  it  is 
easier  to  add  than  to  rescind,  a  rule  of  doubtful  utility  were 
better  omitted.  In  fact,  the  fewer  the  rules  the  fewer  the 
disputes ;  and  the  best  set  of  regulations  are  those  which 
simply  go  to  secure  to  all  “  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour.” 
All  beyond  that  is  surplusage,  or  worse. 

Throughout  the  whole  system  of  formation  and  manage¬ 
ment,  the  legitimate  object  of  such  societies  should  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.  That  object  is,  not  to  enable  amateurs, 
and  still  less  dealers,  to  obtain  outrageous  prices  for  parti¬ 
cular  specimens,  but  to  improve  the  breed  of  fowls  gene¬ 
rally,  and  to  afford  alike  to  the  gentleman,  the  farmer,  and 
the  cottager,  the  means  of  ascertaining  what  peculiar  variety 
best  suits  his  purpose,  and  to  bring  it  within  his  reach  at  a 
price  not  unreasonable,  but  which  shall,  nevertheless,  be 
remunerative  to  the  breeder.  A  gentleman,  for  instance, 
whose  family — or  a  farmer,  or  cottager,  whose  customers— 
require  a  constant  supply  of  new-laid  eggs,  but  whose  pre¬ 
mises  do  not  afford  facilities  for  rearing  a  number  of 
chickens,  will  select  those  varieties  which  produce  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  without  the  hens  desiring  to  sit ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  no  demand  for  eggs, 
but  whose  sheltered  situation  is  adapted  to  the  protection 
of  chickens,  which  the  neighbouring  railway  enables  him  to 
dispatch  to  Leadenhall  market,  will  look  for  a  variety  of 
which  the  adults  are  good  nurses,  and  the  chicks  are  easily 
reared  and  attain  the  earliest  maturity. 

Keeping  these  leading  principles  in  view,  the  society  will, 
of  course,  promote  the  culture  and  dissemination  of  the  best 
and  most  useful  of  poultry;  at  the  same  time  that,  as  a 
secondary  consideration,  it  does  not  lose  sight  of  beauty 
either  of  form  or  plumage. 

It  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof  that  these  objects  can 
only  be  attained  by  adhering,  above  everything,  to  purity  of 
blood ;  for  a  contrary  course  would  simply  lead  us  back  to 
the  indescribable  mass  of  mongrelism  by  which  our  poultry 
yards  are  already  tenanted. 

In  offering  prizes,  a  society  will  do  well  to  keep  steadily 
before  it  these  three  points,  viz., 

1.  Purity  of  blood. 

2.  Beauty  and  uniformity  of  plumage. 

3.  Size. 

In  the  term  “  purity  of  blood,”  it  is  intended  to  include 
all  those  peculiarities  and  characteristics — whether  of  form, 
shape,  or  feathers — which  denote  high  breeding  and  perfect 
distinctness  of  race ;  in  short,  all  that  is  usually  understood 
to  be  included  in  the  term  “  thorough-bred.” 

“  Beauty  and  uniformity  of  plumage  ”  are  to  be  taken  as 
meaning,  not  a  favourite  or  particular  colour,  but  brightness 
and  freshness  of  feathers,  denoting  cleanliness  and  health, 
and  that  the  birds  shown  together,  should,  moreover,  match 
each  other,  as  everyone  with  a  correct  eye  would  wish  his 
flock,  whatever  they  may  be,  to  present  themselves  to  his 
view.  And  as  a  great  good  pig  is  better  than  a  little  good 
pig,  so  “  size  ”  is  a  desideratum  also  in  other  animals  used 
for  the  food  of  man. 

For  the  reasons  already  stated,  all  prizes  for  cross-bred 
birds,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  dead  poultry,  are  to  be 
deprecated ;  the  business  of  these  societies  being  to  keep 
the  types  of  the  purest  races  separate  and  distinct.  And  I 
in  order  to  render  competition  fair  and  equal,  each  variety, 
and  in  many  cases,  each  sub-variety,  must  compete  only  with 
its  fellows.  This,  undoubtedly,  increases  the  number  of 
premiums,  but  it  enhances  the  interest  of  the  show,  affords 
opportunities  of  comparison,  keeps  the  races  distinct,  and 
produces  the  shillings  at  the  door. 

The  time  during  which  the  specimens  are  detained  at  the 


shows,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  discussion — not  to  say 
dispute.  To  bring  valuable  birds  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  their  walks,  and  confine  them  for  days  in  narrow  pens, 
in  a  polluted  atmosphere,  and  with  unaccustomed  food,  must 
necessarily  lie  somewhat  injurious  to  them;  and  it  is  de¬ 
sirable,  on  all  accounts,  to  mitigate  these  evils  as  much  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time,  the  expenses  to  which  a  society 
is  necessarily  exposed,  in  providing,  and  not  unfrequently 
erecting,  a  building  suitable  for  a  poultry  show,  claim  the 
consideration  of  the  exhibitors.  It  is  for  the  society  (which 
consists  chiefly  of  exhibitors)  to  do  its  best  to  hit  the  golden 
mean,  and  in  attempting  to  assist  in  this,  we  would  suggest  | 
a  little  concession  on  both  sides.  Amateurs  ought  not  to 
be  asked  to  subject  valuable  specimens  to  almost  certain  ! 
injury  ;  nor  ought  a  society  to  incur  expense  without  a  pro 
liability  of  being  reimbursed.  That  the  time  occupied  by 
some  of  the  larger  exhibitors,  is  unfairly  great,  no  one,  we 
conceive,  can  deny ;  and  it  is  certain,  moreover,  that  many 
amateurs  refuse,  on  this  account,  to  show. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  a  fair  compromise,  that  all  birds, 
whose  homes  are  within  fifty  miles  of  the  show,  should  be 
there  on  (say)  the  Monday  evening,  while  those  having  a 
greater  distance  to  travel,  should  be  allowed  until  the  fol- 
I  lowing  morning  ;  that  they  should  be  judged  on  the  Tuesday, 

I  and  shown  on  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  until  mid-day 
on  Friday,  so  that  they  could  again  reach  their  own  roosts  | 
by  Saturday  evening,  at  the  latest.  No  society  ought  to 
expect  or  to  ask  for  more  than  this,  while  a  day  less  would 
even  be  more  in  accordance  with  reason. 

While  at  the  show,  the  utmost  cleanliness  and  attention 
should  be  insisted  upon ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  food,  fresh,  | 
sweet,  and  varied,  and  of  the  purest  water,  and  the  best  j 
ventilation  the  place  can  afford,  should  be  provided ;  and  if 
disease  in  any  shape  should  appear,  the  patient  should  at 
once  be  removed.  The  pens  should  be  sufficiently  capacious 
to  afford  a  good  view  of  the  birds,  without  crowding  them, 
and  should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  be  free  from  draughts,  and 
to  place  all  of  one  kind  upon  the  same  level. 

It  was  a  common  remark  at  a  recent  exhibition,  that  the 
Cochins  in  one  row  were  bigger  than  all  the  rest;  but  this 
arose  from  their  being  placed  higher  up  than  the  others, 
and  with  a  whitewashed-wall  behind  them.  This  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  an  instance  of  the  unfairness  (of  course  unin¬ 
tentional)  of  placing  different  specimens  of  the  same  variety 
in  different  situations. 

Policemen,  or  other  respectable  persons,  who  can  be 
relied  upon  to  combine  firmness  with  civility,  should  be 
stationed  so  as  to  prevent  interference  with  the  birds  ;  and 
all  eggs  should  be  publicly  broken. 

The  subject  of  sales  is  so  mixed  up  with  that  of  exhibi¬ 
tions,  that  it  is  necessary  to  advert  to  it.  In  whatever  point 
of  view  it  may  be  looked  at,  it  is  by  no  means  without  its 
difficulties.  The  most  equitable  plan,  perhaps,  would  be, 
to  permit  those  who  do  not  desire  to  sell,  to  say  so  at  once, 
instead  of  resorting  to  the  subterfuge  of  a  “  prohibitory 
price.”  Others  might  be  allowed  to  name  a  price ;  but  at 
that  price  they  should  be  compelled  to  sell,  and  prohibited 
from  buying  in.  The  new  system  of  sales  by  auction  is 
altogether  objectionable,  as  securing  the  birds  to  him  who 
possesses  the  longest  purse,  or,  rather,  perhaps  the  least 
prudence,  while  the  owners  can  bid  them  up  as  he  pleases. 

The  subject  of  dealers  acting  as  judges  has  been  so  often 
discussed,  that  it  is  needless  to  say  more  upon  it,  than  that 
I  entirely  agree  with  your  correspondent,  “  N.” 

Where  the  classes  are  numerous,  it  is  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  that  more  than  one  set  of  judges  be  appointed. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  save  much  time,  and  it  admits 
of  the  additional  advantage,  that  the  services  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  each  variety  might  be  made  available. 

Many  societies  allow  labouring  men  to  exhibit  gratuitously, 
and  a  pleasing  idea  was  suggested  by  an  amateur  of  standing 
at  a  recent  local  show,  namely,  that  of  offering  a  pair  of 
good  birds  as  a  separate  cottager’s  prize,  and  of  thus  putting 
it  in  the  power  of  a  thrifty  cottager  to  become  possessed  of  i 
specimens  for  stock  superior  to  those  which  his  means 
might  enable  him  to  purchase. 

Another  suggestion,  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  is,  that 
at  the  Christmas  shows,  prizes  should  be  offered  for  the 
best  specimens  of  dead  poultry,  by  which  means  it  would  be 
ascertained,  in  some  degree,  at  least,  which  is  the  best  breed 
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for  kitchen  purposes ;  especially  as  the  competition  being 
necessarily  confined  to  one  point  (which  is  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  it),  all  would  contend  in  the  same  class.  The 
interest  of  such  a  class  would  be  increased  by  requiring  one 
specimen  to  be  plucked,  and  another  shown  in  the  feathers 
(or  two  of  each),  and  still  further,  by  requiring  the  food 
used  to  be  specified. 

'With  the  most  sincere  desire  that  the  interest  now  pre¬ 
vailing  in  poultry  matters,  may  be  rendered  permanent  and 
beneficial  to  the  community,  and  the  tide  which  exists  may 
be  thus  turned  to  good,  and  not  to  evil,  by  enabling  gentle¬ 
men  to  distribute  first-rate  specimens  among  their  tenantry 
and  dependents,  and  by  improving,  to  the  utmost,  the  various 
breeds  of  our  domestic  poultry  ;  these  hints  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  societies  having  those  objects  in  Hew,  have,  after 
1  much  consideration,  and  he  presumes  to  hope,  with  perfect 
impartiality,  been  penned  by  one  who  has  had  many  oppor- 
.  tunities  of  considering  the  subject  in  all  its  beaiangs,  in  his 
:  capacity  of  An  Old  Poultry  Judge. 

| 


APIARIANS  CALENDAR.— May. 

By  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper's 
Guide,''  Ac. 

Losses. — I  said,  last  month,  that  I  believed  one  stock  out 
of  every  three  had  perished,  but  I  now  find  that  I  had 
underrated  the  losses  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  I  now  hear 
of  seven  out  of  fifteen,  two  out  of  three,  and  in  one  case  of 
eleven  out  of  twelve,  and  one  or  two  others  where  all  have 
perished;  and  the  danger  is  not  yet  over,  for  we  frequently 
hear  of  stocks  dying  towards  the  end  of  April,  and  sometimes 
even  in  May. 

Pollen. — Those  stocks  that  are  alive  are  carrying  in 
pollen  most  abundantly  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  which  is 
obtained  from  Crowfoots,  Ranunculus  jicaria,  and  R.hulhosa, 
but  more  especially  from  the  former,  it  being  the  earliest, 
as  well  as  the  most  abundant;  for  next  to  the  Dandelion  it 
makes  our  meadows  brilliant.  It  is  Shakspere’s  “  Cuckoo- 
buds  of  yellow  hue,”  and  greatly,  indeed,  are  our  little 
favourites  indebted  to  it  for  a  supply  of  food  for  their  early 
progeny.  The  Crocus  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and  is  met  with 
only  in  gardens,  while  this  covers  almost  every  meadow  in 
the  kingdom  during  the  months  of  March  and  April,  there¬ 
fore,  how  little  advantage  arises  from  cultivating  bee-flowers, 
as  they  are  frequently  called,  for  it  is  the  fields,  and  the  fields 
alone,  that  supply  their  store  of  honey.  Sow  twenty  acres  of 
White  Clover  within  a  mile  of  them,  and  leave  it  for  seed, 
and  in  the  autumn  twenty  or  thirty  acres  of  Buck-ivheat , 
and  much  benefit  will  arise ;  but  the  little  that  a  garden 
affords  them  is  almost  valueless. 

Supers. — Do  not  hurry  in  putting  on  supers.  First 
,  ascertain  that  the  stock  is  full  with  bees,  and  for  a  day  or 
i  two  even  suffer  them  to  be  somewhat  inconvenienced  for 
J  want  of  room,  before  putting  them  on,  and  then  the  bees 
i  will  enter  them  immediately  and  commence  their  work, 
j  especially  if  a  piece  or  two  of  guide-comb  is  nicely  fixed  in 
I  them;  whereas,  if  they  are  put  on  too  early,  not  only  the 
|  hatching  of  brood  is  retarded  by  the  admission  of  cold  air, 
but  the  bees  appear  to  take  dislike  to  the  super,  and  will 
j  frequently  swarm  rather  than  enter  it. 

Pees  in  Australia. — It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of 
the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  to  know  how  our 
little  favourites,  who  have  followed  in  the  list  of  emigrants  to 
Australia,  fare  at  the  Antipodes.  The  annexed  extracts  from 
Mrs.  Meredith’s  recent  interesting  volumes,  “  My  Home  in  i 
Tasmania,”  give  a  pleasing  picture  of  apiarian  affairs  there.  I 

“We  commenced  keeping  bees,”  says  Mrs.  M.,  “which  ! 
thrive  well  at  Port  Sorell,  judging  from  the  quality  of  the 
honey  they  make ;  some  of  which,  from  hives  kept  in  the 
bush,  exceeds  in  fine  delicate  flavour  any  other  I  have  ever 
tasted,  the  far-famed  Narbonne  honey  not  excepted.  Numbers 
j  of  bees  are  now  wild  in  many  parts,  and  hollow  trees  are 
frequently  found  in  the  bush  filled  with  honey  comb. 

“  From  the  two  hives  of  bees  which  survived  the  long 
,  confinement  of  the  voyage  from  Port  Sorell  (one  hive  died, 
not  having  honey  enough  to  maintain  them),  we  have  now 
twenty-three,  besides  five  that  I  have  given  away;  and,  as 
we  always  drive  the  bees  into  a  new  hive  when  we  take  the 


honey,  instead  of  smothering  them  with  brimstone,  our  ! 
stock  will  soon  be  much  larger ;  whether  the  system  of 
driving  would  answer  in  the  severe  winters  of  England,  I 
am  not  aware,  but  here,  we  perform  the  operation  early  in 
February  (which  answers  to  August  at  home),  and  the  bees 
collect  a  good  store  again  before  winter,  and  are  even  then 
rarely  kept  prisoners  three  days  together  without  fresh  food.  ‘ 
Here  the  wide  extent  of  clover  fields,  and  the  long  lines  of 
gorse  hedges,  added  to  the  usual  bush  and  garden  flowers, 
seem  admirably  suited  to  the  good  little  honey-makers.  At 
Poyson,  the  young  swarms  always  gave  us  great  trouble, 
from  their  tendency  to  fly  swiftly  away,  and  we  lost  many 
in  this  manner ;  but  here  we  have  left  off  the  tin-disli-and-  - 
key  concert  on  the  rising  of  a  swarm,  for  without  any  inter¬ 
ference  they  settle  within  a  few  feet  or  yards  of  the  parent 
hive.  One  little  bush  of  Chrysanthemums  has  had  four 
swarms  alight  upon  it  within  a  month,  and  a  Peach-tree  has 
been  similarly  favoured.  The  honey-comb  of  this  year  (1851), 
is  much  of  it,  literally,  as  white  as  snow,  and  the  honey  j 
colourless  as  liquid  crystal,  and  of  the  most  delicate  flavour.”  ■ 

Error  in  last  Calbndar. — Instead  of  “They  (hives)  may  be  painted 
after  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,”  read,  “after  six  o’clock  in  the  evening.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Sitting  versus  Setting. — We  are  much  obliged  to  a  LiezSenant- 
Colonel  for  taking  the  trouble  to  write  for  the  purpose  of  telling' os  that  ; 
he  “  cannot  help  smiling  to  see  editors  talk  about  birds  sitting,”  for  he  i 
assures  us  “  that  a  man  sits,  but  a  bird  sets.”  Now,  unfortunately  for  | 
our  obliging  censor,  he  is  wrong.  If  he  turns  to  that  standard  of  sterling  i 
English,  our  edition  of  the  Bible,  he  will  find  it  written,  “  As  the  par¬ 
tridge  sitteth  on  eggs”  ( Jeremiah  xvii.  11).  If  he  would  consult  a  master 
of  our  more  modern  English,  he  w  ill  find  that  Addison  says,  “  She  mis¬ 
takes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  it;  ”  and,  to  knock  our 
censor  down  with  his  own  weapon,  “Dr.  Johnson”  adopts  both  these 
quotations  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  Dictionary.  * 

Veronica  ( R .  M.  E.). — We  do  not  know  any  Veronica  by  that  name. 
Keep  it  till  the  middle  of  May,  then  plant  it  out,  and  let  us  have  a 
specimen  next  August,  and  we  can  soon  determine  what  it  is.  All 
shrubby  Veronicas,  without  exception,  like  as  good  land  as  Cauliflowers. 
Gaura  Lind/ieimerii  and  Cosmos  bipinnata  will  come  up  now,  if  sown 
out-of-doors  ;  but  the  latter  should  be  got  up  earlier  on  a  slight  hot-bed, 
so  as  to  have  it  earlier  into  flower  next  autumn. 

Asparagus  Planting  ( A  Lady  Subscriber ). — You  may  plant  Aspa¬ 
ragus  if  you  can  obtain  plants  with  buds  only  about  an  inch  long. 
The  plants  may  be  two  or  three  years  old,  but,  of  whatever  age,  the 
shoots  must  not  be  cut  for  use  next  spring. 

Yellow  Bedding  Calceolaria  ( H .  I.  T.). — Caie’s  Yellow  is  as 
good  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  for  your  purpose. 

Vegetable  Ivory  (J/.  D.  P.). — This  is  the  kernel,  or  albumen,  of 
the  seed  of  the  Phytelephus  macrocurpa,  or  Ivory  Nut,  a  native  of  Peru. 

It  belongs  to  the  Natural  order  Screw-Pines  (Pandanacere) ;  evergreens 
having  the  habit  of  Palms.  We  do  not  know  the  “  Coquilla  Nut.” 

By  comparing  together  Johnson’s  edition  of  Gerard’s  and  Parkinson’s 
Herbals,  we  see  that  the  Coquilla,  or  Guinea  Nut,  was  considered  by  them 
to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Palm,  which  they  describe  as  Nucula 
Indica  racemosa. 

Artificial  Incubation  (W.,  Liverpool). —  Cantello,  in  Leicester 
Square,  published  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject.  You  will  find  a  copious 
notice  of  it  in  our  82nd  number.  The  heating  temperature  is  about  106°. 

Horticultural  and  Pomologicai.  Association  (.1  Devonian). —  | 
We  have  no  doubt  it  will  obtain  the  plants  you  require  from  the  conti-  j 
nent,  if  you  apply  to  the  Secretary,  and  become  a  subscriber. 

Impregnating  Forcing  Strawberries  ( Strawberry ). — This  is  not 
necessary  for  perfecting  the  fruit. 

Grafts  and  Stocks  ( Pyra ). — It  is  quite  certain  that  a  graft  does 
not  die  at  the  time  its  parent  departs  from  life  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  certain 
that  a  graft  is  not  worn  out  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years.  The  stock  has 
no  other  effect  upon  the  graft  than  to  render  it  stronger  or  weaker,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  sap  it  supplies.  We  know  of  no  difference,  j 
!  as  to  duration,  between  a  grafted  tree  and  the  parent  tree  growing  on  its 
own  roots.  Indeed,  some  good  authorities  think  by  judiciously  grafting, 
a  variety  of  fruit,  such  as  the  Golden  Pippin,  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  I 
never-failing  vigour.  Grafting  may  be  made,  in  some  instances,  to  i 
promote  the  fruitfulness  and  hardiness  of  the  scion  by  a  judicious  j 
adaptation  of  the  stock. 

Silkworms’  Eggs.  — Let  7.  K.  A.  send  her  or  his  address  to  Miss 
Candler,  Bawburgli,  near  Norwich. 

Vine  Leaves  (S.  C.  H.). — We  have  no  doubt  that  these  are  affected 
with  the  lied  Spider.  Sulphur  is  the  best  remedy,  and  a  moist  atmo-  J 
sphere.  See  of  the  best  mode  to  apply  in  former  numbers. 

Shanghae  Eggs  {Ignoramus). — Their  average  weight  is  2^  ounces. 
Sometimes  they  are  double  yoked,  and  then  weigh  more  than  3  ounces. 

Time  of  Hatching  (J.  H.  C.). — We  believe,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Wild  Duck,  that  the  eggs  of  Teal,  Widgeon,  Pintails,  and  Divers,  each  ' 
require  four  weeks  for  the  incubating  process. 

Cineraria  ( C.E .  West). — Upper  half  of  petals  purplish  lilac,  lower  j 
half  white  ;  a  large,  bold  flower,  but  not  good  enough  for  showing,  the  ; 
petals  being  too  scattered,  and  the  notch  deep. 

Crowing  Hen. — Chicken-hearted  says — “I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
corroborate  the  statement  of  ‘D.  S.  T.’  and  ‘A.  E.  Taylor,’  in  your 
paper  of  to-day.  ‘  K.’  certainly  is  mistaken  in  saying,  ‘  that  a  crowing 
hen  never  laid,  and  never  will.’  My  hen  laid  many  eggs  until  she  had 
the  roup  very  severely ;  after  she  recovered  she  did  not  lay  for  three 
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months — hence  my  motive  for  seeking  your  advice.  She  continues  to 
crow,  yet,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  laid  within  the  last  week.” 

Names  of  African  Plants. — A  Subscriber  says — “I  have  just  got 
the  eighth  volume  of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  In  the  April  number 
of  last  year  is  the  following  article  : — ‘  African  Plants. — -M.  B.  has  seeds 
from  Africa  with  these  names,  Bameea,  or  Ochra,  Kasbur,  Strut ,  Hubb- 
Azis.  Can  any  reader  help  us  to  the  botanical  names  ?  ’  I  beg  to  send 
you  my  ideas  on  the  subject,  but  I  do  not  pronounce  them  to  be  correct, 
but  only  ‘  quantum  valeat.’  Hubb-Aziz  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
out. — Bameea,  or  Ochra,  I  take  to  be  the  Okro,  of  the  West  Indies  and 
India,  of  the  Hibiscus  tribe,  vide  ‘  Loudon’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,’ 
article  Hibiscus  Abelmoschus,  and  Esculentus ;  also  ‘  Hortus  Suburb- 
anus  Calcuttensis,’  article  Hisbiscus,  Ac.,  as  above,  page  118.  In  Hin- 
doostanee  it  is  called  ‘  Ramturay.’  It  is  a  very  nice  vegetable.  Kushbur 
I  take  to  be  the  Saccharum  spontaneum  of  Roxburgh,  vide  ‘  Hortus 
Suburbanus  Calcuttensis,’ page  705.  In  the  Arabic  it  is  Kath;  in  the 
Sanscrit  Kasha.  It  is  of  the  grass  tribe.  Saut  is  probably  the  ‘  Soub,’ 
or  ‘  South,’  '/Anziber  officinalis,  vide  ‘  Piddington’s  English  Index  to  the 
Plants  of  India.’  The  ‘Hortus  Suburbanus  Calcuttensis’  is  by  the  late 
J.  O.  Voigt,  surgeon  to  the  Danish  Government  at  Serampore.” 

Cross-breeding  Fowls  (A  Recent  Subscriber).— The  uncertainty 
that  attends  the  form  of  all  cross-bred  fowls  would  preclude  our  speaking 
with  confidence  in  answer  to  your  question  ;  for  of  a  Shanghae-Dorking, 
or  Shanghae-Hamburgh  brood,  the  resemblance  to  either  parent  would 
probably  vary  greatly  in  the  different  individuals,  some  reverting  more 
than  others  to  the  characteristics  of  either  parent.  The  Dorking  being 
the  heavier  fowl,  and  the  least  diposed  to  exercise  its  powers  of  flight, 
you  would  have  more  chance  of  obtaining  your  object  by  taking  that  as 
one  of  the  parents,  than  if  a  Hamburgh  was  selected,  since  the  latter  are 
as  indisposed  as  any  of  our  poultry  to  allow  their  movements  to  be 
restrained  by  ordinary  fences.  The  term  “  Lovell  Shanghaes"  denotes 
a  small,  but  very  compact  variety  of  that  family ;  low  on  the  leg,  and 
with  a  good  development  of  breast.  They  are  excellent  as  layers,  sitters, 
and  for  table  fowls.  Any  dealer  can  supply  you,  and  they  are  constantly 
advertised  in  our  columns. — W. 

Making  a  Hotbed.—  G.  Boggis  says  “  It  being  my  lot  to  be  placed 
where  no  dung  is  ever  bought,  I  am  obliged  to  make  the  best  use  J  can 
of  what  is  made,  not  from  ‘  The  Cottage  Gardener’s  Pony,’  but  from 
one  horse.  Not  liking  to  be  defeated  by  a  friend  who  has  the  dung  from 
two  horses,  I  made  a  hotbed  in  the  following  way  : — I  had  a  two-light 
frame  at  liberty,  at  each  corner  ot  which  I  drove  a  strong  stake,  and  one 
under  the  centre  of  the  back  and  of  the  front.  I  drove  the  three  front 
stakes  six  inches  lower  than  the  back  three.  On  these  six  stakes  I  have 
nailed  part  of  an  old  paling  (an  old  field-gate  would  do  well) ;  on  this 
I  set  "my  frame,  laying  on  some  straw  to  keep  the  mould  from  running 
through,  of  which  I  have  laid  on  nine  inches  thick.  This  being  done,  I 
took  some  of  an  old  bed  which  has  lain  all  the  winter,  and  with  this  I 
built  a  wall  at  each  end  and  at  the  front.  At  the  back,  under  each  glass, 
I  leave  an  opening.  The  bed  being  thus  far,  I  took  some  of  six  or  seven 
barrowfuls  of  dung,  which  I  had  previously  thrown  up  in  a  heap  to  heat, 
and  threw  it  in  under  the  frame,  and  then  stopped  up  the  openings  which 
I  bad  left  with  some  of  the  same  old  dung  as  I  had  built  the  sides  with, 
and  four  days  after  I  threw  in  a  little  more  of  my  hot  dung.  By  this  time 
I  found  my  mould  was  a  little  warm,  in  which  I  sowed  some  Short- 
topped  Radishes,  and  to  my  satisfaction,  in  about  four  days,  they  were  up. 
j  I  should  have  said  that  it  was  the  last  week  in  January  when  I  made  this 
bed.  From  time  to  time,  as  the  dung  declined  in  heat,  I  took  some  out 
J  at  one  end,  and  then  the  other,  and  replaced  it  with  a  little  fresh,  which 
I  threw  up,  from  time  to  time,  to  get  a  little  heat ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  was  able  to  draw  Radishes  two  days  before  my  friend  who  had  the 
dung  from  two  horses,  who  made  his  bed  in  the  old  way,  with  all  his 
linings  and  attention  which  the  old  way  of  making  them  requires ;  and  I 
would  observe,  that  there  is  no  fear  of  burning  by  my  plan,  as  the  dung 
I  throw  in  does  not  reach  the  bottom.  The  Radishes,  as  I  drew  them,  I 
j  found  had  run  down  through  the  nine  inches  of  mould  and  straw,  and 
the  roots  were  hanging-down  two  inches  toward  the  hot  dung.  Some 
Potatoes,  which  I  set  as  I  drew,  are  looking  strong  and  very  healthy. 
I  have  some  young  ones  upon  them.”  [There  is  nothing  new  in  Mr. 

|  Boggis’s  mode  of  heating  “  in  a  chamber,”  as  it  is  termed,  but  we  insert 
|  it  to  induce  other  readers  to  follow  his  example  of  contriving,  and  telling 
us  what  they  contrive.] 

Egg-eating  Hen.— Y.  L.  says — “Several  different  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  have  been  advised  in  your  valuable  publication  for  the  cure  of  egg¬ 
eating  hens  (which  propensity  arises  invariably  from  the  birds  being 
confined  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  food  or  calcareous  matter),  but  I 
firmly  believe  this  bad  habit  is  incurable;  still,  as  some  of  your  readers 
may  possess  hens  too  valuable  to  destroy,  I  would  advise  them  to  adopt 
[  the  following  plan,  by  which  means  they  may  secure  some  eggs  from 
such  birds — Let  the  hen  be  kept  apart  from  other  hens  that  are  laying; 
as  soon  as  she  proceeds  to  her  nest  (to  lay),  let  her  be  removed  to  a  nest 
]  in  a  box,  cr  other  convenient  place  where  the  light  can  be  excluded, 
i  when  she  will  lay,  but,  being  unable  to  see  her  egg,  will  not  attempt  to 
|  eat  it.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  box  be  well  ventilated.  Should  this 
not  succeed  (but  it  may  be  relied  on  in  most  cases),  have  a  perch  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  nest,  so  adjusted  as  to  allow  the  egg  to  fall  on  some  soft 
substance,  that  it  be  not  broken  ;  by  these  means  I  have  obtained  eggs 
from  a  first-class  hen.” 

PEAcn  and  Vine  Forcing  together  ( A  Yorkshireman).— Yours  is 
an  extraordinary  case — Vines  and  a  Peach  forcing  together  in  the  same 
house  since  February  1  :  the  Peaches  big  as  Walnuts,  the  Grapes  not  yet 
in  blossom  !  From  your  statement,  it  is  probable  that  your  Vines,  first 
excited  too  keenly,  and  thereby  rendered  tender  and  highly  susceptible, 
were  unable  to  cope  with  the  extraordinary  weather  at  the  end  of  March. 
It  is  not  unlikely'  that  on  one  of  those  pinching  nights  your  thermometer 
might  sink  to  35°  or  40°  whilst  you  were  asleep  ;  if  so,  curling — what  you 
term  “coiling” — or  something  as  bad,  must  occur  ;  or  your  border  may 
be  saturated  below.  The  Vines  making  strong  wood,  drought  could  by 
no  means  cause  it.  Your  soil  appears  an  undeniable  depth,  &c.,  and 
the  Vines,  you  say,  making  strong  shoots.  Hanging  small  weights  on 
the  curled  bunches  has  been  suggested,  but  we  have  little  faith  in  it : 
the  cause  must  be  sought.  Who  ever  saw  this  curling  on  the  open  wall? 
Our  impression  is,  that  you  have  been  too  ardent  at  “  starting,”  and  that 
you  have  lost  your  crop  for  this  year. 


Fixing  CoriNGS  (C.  C.  W.'j. — There  are  various  ways  of  fixing  copings, 
and  that  suggested  by  you  will  certainly  be  a  very  good  plan.  As  for 
putting  copings  on  all  the  aspects,  that  is  a  matter  of  expense  alone  :  the 
principle,  we  think,  indisputable.  Of  course,  a  coping  to  a  north  wall 
can  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  arresting  solar  heat ;  but  then  the  drip  ! 
and,  by  your  own  confession,  the  cats  and  rats  ! !  we  verily  had  left  the 
latter  pests  out  of  consideration.  As  for  material,  that  must  ever  depend 
;  in  a  great  measure  on  what  is  available. 

i  Double  Violets  ( Scrutator ). — Now  is  a  good  time  to  plant  double 
Violets,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  if  you  have  to  buy  the  plants,  as  all 
the  plants  for  sale  are  now  ready  and  prepared  for  immediate  planting  ; 
good  kitchen  garden  soil,  without  being  too  heavy,  suits  them  best,  and 
they  are  best  on  an  east  or  west  aspect,  and  not  to  be  in  the  shade.  If 
;  you  c.Tn  get  plants  from  your  neighbour,  the  middle  or  end  of  May  will 
j  he  time  enough  for  you  to  plant  them.  The  double  white  Violet  is  more 
liable  to  be  hurt  by  a  hard  winter,  and  it  requires  more  shade  and  shelter 
than  any  other. 

Cape  Bulbs  (A.B.). — With  the  exception  of  Brunsvigia  ciliaris, 
which  is  Buphane  ciliaris,  all  the  names  appear  to  us  true.  It  is  not 
true,  howeveT,  that  Brunsvigia  multiflora  was  ever  gathered  at  the 
j  Cape.  It  must  be  some  other  species.  There  is  not  a  single  plant  in 
your  list  that  ought  to  have  a  particle  of  artificial  heat  applied  to  them 
after  potting,  except  Strelitzia  reginai,  all  the  rest  should  have  been 
placed  in  a  cold  pit,  and  to  be  allowed  their  own  way  from  first  to  last. 
Large  pots,  twenty-one  inches  in  diameter,  for  Brunsvigias  twelve  or 
thirteen  inches  in  diameter,  are  monstrous  absurdities ;  putting  Bruns¬ 
vigias,  and  such  large  bulbs,  into  heat  as  soon  as  they  are  potted  on 
their  arrival,  is  worse  than  madness;  and  Joseph  Upjohn,  who  gathered 
these  bulbs,  although  he  named  them  pretty  fairly,  ought  to  have  his  ear 
nailed  to  the  door-post  for  saying  “  light  sandy  soil  for  all,”  and  “  those 
marked  with  an  x  will  require  the  aid  of  a  hothouse.”  If  he  knows  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  the  matter,  he  must  have  wished  these  beautiful  bulbs 
to  be  killed  as  soon  as  possible,  that  he  might  have  a  fresh  order  for  more. 
Get  a  light  or  two  of  a  cold  frame  cleared,  and  divide  your  bulbs  into  two 
lots  ;  No.  1  to  be  all  those  that  did  grow,  turned  sickly,  and  the  leaves  are 
dead  ;  let  them  be  kept  quite  dry  till  next  September,  unless  they  push  a 
second  time,  when  they  must  be  turned  to  No.  2  lot.  This  second  lot  you 
keep  moist  all  the  summer,  whether  they  make  leaves  or  not,  but  after  the 
first  good  watering  use  water  very  sparingly  until  the  leaves  come.  In  this 
lot  place  Antholyzas,  Cyrtunthiis,  Call  a,  Ornithogalum,  Eucomis,  Wat- 
sonia,  Nerine,  Valotta,  Crinum,  and  Agapanthus.  So  you  see  that  your 
very  smallest  bulbs,  and  the  very  largest  ones,  are  to  be  kept  at  rest  all 
the  summer.  The  Strelitzia  ought  to  have  the  heat  of  a  stove  till  the 
pot  is  full  of  roots,  then  a  warm  greenhouse,  with  a  little  forcing  everv 
spring,  would  do  for  it.  Watch  for  the  soils  to  be  recommended,  ami 
the  proper  spelling  of  the  bulbs  in  our  articles  on  bulbs,  in  which  all 
yours  will  be  included. 

Striking  Calceolarias  under  Hand-ligiits  ( Ignotus ).  —  The 
chief  difference  between  the  practice  of  the  friend  referred  to,  and  the 
practice  detailed  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Fish,  consists  in  the  latter  using 
old  sashes  instead  of  hand-lights,  and  then  removing  them  in  winter, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  remain  where  struck.  As  the  matter  seems 
to  create  some  interest,  Mr.  Fish  will  try  to  obtain  from  the  nobleman’s 
gardener  referred  to  the  minutiae  of  the  process.  Meanwhile,  subject  to 
the  correction  that  may  then  be  given,  we  give  the  following  answ  ers  to 
your  queries.  1.  The  cuttings  referred  to  were  taken  off  in  autumn; 
they  would  strike  equally  well  now,  especially  if  a  slight  hotbed  w'as 
placed  under  them.  Without  the  bed  they  would  take  longer  time  in 
striking.  2.  If  placed  on  a  north  border,  they  would  require  little 
shading  ;  if  placed  on  a  south,  they  must  be  shaded  from  the  sun  until 
struck.  Mr.  Fish’s  stock,  struck  in  the  simple  mode  detailed  last 
autumn,  had^no  shade.  3.  South  border  would  do  well  if  shaded,  but  this 
involves  more  labour  ;  we  would  like  south  or  west  for  preserving  where 
struck  in  winter,  but  the  north  for  striking  in  autumn.  4.  The  hand-lights 
are  kept  close  until  the  cuttings  are  struck,  and  air  is  then  given.  5.  Water 
when  the  cuttings  arc  inserted;  after  that  little  more  will  be  wanted 
except  damping  the  foliage  in  striking  in  autumn.  In  striking  now, 
several  waterings  may  be  required,  as  it  is  advisable  to  shade  no  more 
than  will  keep  the  plants  from  flagging.  6.  Destroy  green  fly  by  fumi¬ 
gating  with  tobacco,  but  in  autumn-striking,  in  September  and  October, 
it  seldom  shows  itself,  owing  to  the  coolness  of  the  weather.  If,  for 
expediting  the  process,  you  use  a  little  heat  now,  harden  them  off  as 
soon  as  possible  when  struck,  and  that  will  keep  the  fly  at  a  distance. 

Erica  Potting  ( A  Subscriber ) .—The  sorts  you  mention  are  not  likely 
to  bloom  if  not  showing  now,  and,  therefore,  you  may  pot  safely  in  a 
week  or  two’s  time,  as  ventricosa  may  show  in  that  time.  If  large 
plants  that  you  wish  to  cut  in,  you  had  better  perform  that  operation 
first,  and  not  repot  until  fresh  growth  has  taken  place.  This  cutting  in 
will  make  the  plants  more  bushy,  but  some  of  the  kinds  you  mention — 
such  as  Cavendishii — seldom  require  much  of  the  knife,  it  grows  so 
compact.  Vestita  coccinea  takes  it  freely,  or  it  soon  gets  lanky,  and  the 
ventricosa  varieties,  when  strong  plants,  may  be  clipped  without  injuring 
them  ;  but  do  not  pot  until  growth  has  again  commenced,  and  see  that 
that  growth  is  well  matured,  and  you  will  have  abundance  of  bloom. 

Rhododendrons  (W.  H.). — If  the  peat  is  at  all  good,  or  like  what 
5'ou  Essex  people  get  in  Epping  Forest,  it  does  not  require  one  particle 
of  sand  added  to  it  for  growing  Rhododendrons  in  a  bed  to  the  very 
utmost  perfection.  It  is  when  used  in  pots  that  it  is  necessary  to  add 
sand  ta  it.  Essex  is  skirted  with  the  best  nurserymen  in  England,  on 
the  London  side,  and  any  one  of  them  will  point  out  to  you  the  best  of 
two  sections  for  your  bed — that  is,  the  best  hybrids  of  the  Ponticum 
breed,  and  the  best  hybrids  of  the  Caiawbiense;  or  follow  us,  and  ask 
one-half  of  one  and  half  the  other.  The  real  names  of  the  kinds  of 
Rhododendrons  you  want  may  not  be  known  out  of  the  nursery  where 
they  are  applied ;  every  grower  names  his  own  hybrid  Rhododendrons, 
and  when  he  gets  an  extraordinary  good  one,  he  puts  an  extraordinary 
good  price  on  it,  so  that  people  do  not  bother  him  to  sell  it  until  he  has  a 
large  stock  of  it,  then  he  names  it,  gets  the  name  in  the  market  lists,  and 
every  body  learns  it,  and  can  get  it  at  anything,  from  10s.  to  110s.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  plant.  You  ought  to  have  a  couple  of  the  Andro¬ 
meda  floribundu  in  the  new  bed.  You  will  now  get  good  ones  for  5s. 
apiece 

Irish  Ivy  (Ibid).  —  It  is  requisite  to  prune  Irish  Ivy  and  all  other  Ivy, 
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when  grown  against  a  house ;  but  if  it  is  only  for  covering  trees,  common 
walls,  and  old  ruins,  it  is  better  without  any  pruning  at  all. 

Rose  Cuttings  {Ibid). — You  put  them  in  last  autumn,  and  now 
they  are  in  leaf,  and  you  will  damage  them  severely  if  you  touch  them, 
that  is,  if  you  remove  them  before  the  middle  of  next  October. 

Caterpillar  { Wingham ). — The  Caterpillar  is  that  of  one  of  the 
|  moths  belonging  to  the  family  Noetuidie,  most  probably  the  Pot-herb 
Moth,  Maimestra  oleraceu  (See  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener,  vol.  5,  p.  207). 

1  There  are  a  good  many  species  of  these  moths,  with  similar  caterpillars, 
j  and  equally  destructive  to  vegetables,  of  which  they  attack  the  roots,  so 
:  that  I  cannot  be  sure  of  the  species  without  rearing  the  caterpillar.  Of 
|  course,  they  undergo  the  usual  change  to  the  chrysalis  before  becoming 
I  perfect  moths. — 1.  O.  W. 

Grass  under  Cedars  {31.  S.). — When  Ccdar-trces  get  old,  with  the 
boughs  close  to  the  ground,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  grass  under  them 
in  good  order,  and  grass-seeds  do  no  good.  The  only  plan  to  keep  such 
places  green,  is  to  lay  strong  turf  once  in  two  years,  or  every  year,  if  it 
needs  be,  and  it  ought  to  be  laid  long  before  now.  As,  however,  there 
is  no  tree  more  improved  by  top-dressing  than  the  Cedar,  you  are  in  time 
yet ;  clear  away  as  much  of  the  loose,  husky  top  as  you  can,  and  lay  on 
three  inches  of  good  soil,  and  as  they  turf  over  this,  let  the  soil  be  tho¬ 
roughly'  and  completely  watered  ;  water  the  turf,  also,  for  awhile,  and  all 
will  be  as  green  as  the  rest  of  the  grass  all  the  season. 

Many  Questions  (S.  S.). — The  leaf  is  from  the  Hose-scented  Gera¬ 
nium,  quite  different  from  the  breed  of  old  Scarlet.  Robinson's  Defiance 
was  recommended  the  other  day  for  the  Rose-leaf  Geranium.  The  dif¬ 
ference  of  one  section  of  Geranium  and  of  many  other  kinds  cannot  be 
described  so  as  to  teach  one  to  know  them  ;  they  must  be  learned  from 
life.  The  Sultan  Calceolaria  is  as  dark  as  any  eastern  sultan  ever  was, 
inside  or  out.  Rugosa,  or  integrifolia,  and  a  dozen  other  yellow  ones, 
are  all  suitable  for  you.  No  purple  Verbena  should  ever  be  planted  with 
Heliotrope.  Duchess  d'  Aumaule  and  Ileloise  are  the  very  commonest 
Verbenas,  and  the  best  of  their  respective  tints.  We  do  not  know  any 
other  two  that  would  really  answer  for  them  ;  if  we  did  we  would  have 
said  so,  and  glad  of  the  opportunity.  We  cannot  tell  which  will  do 
better  on  your  peculiar  soil,  Tom  Thumb  or  Pentstemons ;  how  could 
we  ?  The  Verbenas  you  propose  to  plant  in  the  same  bed  with  Dielytra 
spectabUis  will  kill  the  three  plants  if  you  will  allow  the  plants  to  be 
run  over  by  such  strong  growers.  Pray,  when  you  write  next,  come  to 
the  point  at  once. 

Cutting  Grass  between  tiie  Reds  (C.  31.).— Where  the  scythe 
cannot  get  at  the  grass,  the  mowing  machine  is  the  only  other  way  of 
cutting  it,  but  it  costs  from  six  to  eight  pounds.  The  planting  will  be 
given  yet  in  time,  if  it  was  promised,  and  comes  within  our  range. 

Arbutus  in  a  Belt  (IT.). — Your  objections  to  the  Arbutus  in  a  belt 
are  quite  valid,  but  unfortunately  they  also  refer  to  all  other  evergreen 
shrubs  that  grow  less  strong  than  the  I.aurcls.  The  Arbutus  will  grow 
stronger,  and  very  much  faster  in  a  belt,  w'here  the  soil  has  been  well 
trenched,  than  on  the  grass,  provided  it  is  planted  at  the  same  time  as 
the  rest  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  belt,  and  provided,  also,  that  no 
tree  or  shrub  is  allowed  to  injure  it  by  overgrowth,  shade,  or  drip.  That 
it  is  seen  to  better  advantage  on  the  grass  and  over-head  is  true  enough, 
so  would  every  other  shrub  and  tree. 

List  of  Goon  Dahlias  (W.  S.). — You  say  you  have  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  lose  all  your  Dahlias,  and  request  a  list  of  thirty  kinds  of  the  best 
of  any  year  (not  10s  6d  ones).  The  following  are  such  as  would  suit 
you — Admiral  (Bragg),  fine  lilac,  Is  6d.  Ambassador  (Green),  fine  dark, 
2s  fid.  Annie  Salter  (Salter),  white,  shaded  with  rose,  3s  fid.  Antagonist 
(Bragg),  white,  fine,  Is.  Cloth  of  Gold  (Hooper),  deep-yellow,  2s  fid. 
Dr.  Frampton  (Rawlings),  white  and  purple,  2s  fid.  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  (Drummond),  orange,  Is.  Earl  of  Clarendon  (Union),  orange, 
Is  fid.  Erminina  (Bragg),  fine  carmine,  Is.  6d.  Essex  Triumph  (Turville), 
dark  maroon,  Is.  Gem  of  the  Grove  (Soden),  dark  maroon,  Is.  Hon. 
Mrs.  Ashley  (Bragg),  white,  tipped  with  cherry,  Is.  Hon.  Mr.  Herbert 
(Keynes),  buff,  shaded  with  amber,  2s  6d.  John  Edwards  (Salter), 
scarlet,  Is.  Lizzie  (Perry),  white,  tipped  with  purple,  2s  6d.  Louisa 
Glenny  (Rawlings),  fine  deep  yellow,  2s  6d.  Model  (Fellowes),  brown, 
tipped  with  bronze,  Is.  Mr,  Seldon  (Turner),  rosy  purple,  Is.  Mr. 
Palmer  (Turner),  salmon,  Is.  Mrs.  Seldon  (Turner),  yellow,  Is.  Negro 
(Fellowes),  dark  crimson,  Is.  A'epaulese  Prince  (Stein),  crimson,  shaded 
maroon,  Is.  Phantom  (Noaltes),  buff,  3s  fid.  Princess  Radziville 
(Gaines),  white  and  purple,  Is.  Queen  of  Whites  (Drummond),  fine 
white,  2s  fid.  Richard  Cobden  (Stein),  dark,  Is.  Robert  Montgomery , 
dark  puce,  2s  6d.  Rose  of  England  (Rawlings),  lilac-rose,  2s.  Summit 
of  Perfection  (Keynes),  dark  purple,  Is.  Sir  F.  Bathurst  (Keynes), 
crimson,  Is.  Sir  R.  Whittingdon  (Drummond),  ruby-puce,  2s  6d.  Scarlet 
King  (Green),  fine  scarlet,  2s  6d.  SirC.  Napier  (Hale),  fine  dark  scarlet, 
3s  6d.  Triumphant  (Keynes),  crimson,  tipped  with  white,  2s  6d.  Toison 
d' Orange  (Calloix),  shaded  buff,  2s  fid.  The  following  are  a  few  Fancy 
Dahlias  :  —  Cricket  (Dodd),  buff  and  white  tipped,  2s.  6d.  Emperor  de 
Maroc  (Huidox),  rich  dark,  Is.  Gasparine,  maroon,  tipped  with  white,  Is. 
General  Cavaignac  (Hunt),  purple  and  white,  Is.  Kossuth  (Drum¬ 
mond),  red,  tipped  with  white,  2s.  Laura  Lavington  (Keynes),  fawn, 
tipped  with  white,  2s.  6d.  Spectabilis  (Salter),  orange,  striped  with  red, 
2s.  6d.  Write  to  Mr.  Appleby  for  further  information. 

Carnations  for  Breeding  {Carig  Cathol). — You  wish  to  know 
what  Carnations  are  noted  for  seed  bearing.  There  is  no  list  published 
in  this  country  that  contains  such  information.  The  following  are  good 
breeders  as  well  as  good  kinds.  A  list  of  the  best  Carnations  will  appear 
shortly  from  Mr.  Appleby.  Scarlet  Bizarres— Rainbow,  Hepworth’s 
Brilliant,  Mandley’s  Ringleader.  Crimson  Bizarres— Ely’s  Lord 
Milton,  Haines’  Black  Diamond.  Scarlet  Flakes — Ely’s  King  of 
Scarlets,  Mandley’s  Robert  Burns.  Rose  Flakes— Brook’s  Flora's 
Garland,  Ely’s  Lady  Gardener,  Ely’s  Lovely  Ann.  Purple  Flakes— 
Holland’s  Earl  Wilton,  Mandley’s  Beauty  of  Woodhouse. 


CALENDAR  FOR  MAY. 

ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air:  now  that  the  days  have  lengthened,  and  the  sun  obtains  much 
power,  air  must  be  given  liberally.  If  the  house  is  built,  as  we  recom¬ 
mended,  facing  east  and  west,  the  sun  will  have  great  power  early  in  the 


morning,  and  late  in  the  afternoon,  and,  therefore,  air  must  be  given  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Baskets,  examine  weekly,  and  such  as  are  dry  give  a  good 
steeping  in  tepid  water.  Catasetums,  Cyrtotodiums,  and  plants  of 
similar  habit,  will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  should  be  as  freely  watered 
at  the  root,  care  being  taken  that  no  water  lodges  in  the  hollow  of  the 
young  leaves.  Dendrobiums,  and  any  other  plants  in  flower,  should 
either  be  removed  to  a  cooler  house  till  the  bloom  is  over,  or  be  placed  at 
the  coolest  end  of  the  house,  and  more  air  given  there ;  but  they  should 
be  removed  into  their  growing  quarters  till  they  have  formed  the  new 
bulbs.  New  Plants,  such  as  have  just  been  received  from  abroad, 
should  not  have  much  water  or  great  heat  till  fresh  growths  are  com¬ 
menced.  Heat:  during  this  month  the  greater  part  of  the  plants  will 
be  making  rapid  grow  th  ;  the  heat  must  be  kept  up  to  the  maximum. 
Moisture  must  also  be  plentifully  bestowed  upon  the  internal  air  ;  wet 
the  walks,  walls,  and  pipes,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  especially  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon.  Insects,  such  as  snails  and  slugs,  will  abound  ; 
destroy  them  diligently.  It  is  a  good  practice  to  look  in  upon  them  in 
the  evening,  with  a  lamp  or  a  candle  ;  they  may  be  probably  found  at 
their  work  of  destruction.  Potting,  if  not  finished  last  month,  should 
now'  be  completed.  As  soon  as  a  flower  is  potted,  secure  each  pseudo¬ 
bulb  to  a  stick,  the  compost  being  so  open  they  would  fall  over  if  not 
securely  tied  ;  this  gives  an  opportunity  to  arrange  the  shoots  in  a  sym¬ 
metrical  form.  Lycopodiums  grown  in  the  Orchid  House,  divide, 
repot,  and  tie.  Shading,  apply  daily  when  the  sun  shines.  Syringe: 
this  will  be  in  constant  requisition,  especially  for  plants  growing  on  blocks. 
Water,  at  the  root,  bestow  liberally  to  all  growing  plants,  but  withhold 
it  gradually  as  the  bulbs  arrive  at  maturity.  Let  the  Weeds  be  all  drawn 
up,  for  they  will  grow  even  in  an  Orchid  House.  T.  Appleby. 


STOVE  PLANTS. 

Achimenf.s,  attend,  with  support  for  the  weak-growing ;  give  freely 
plenty  of  water  to  those  advanced  in  growth  ;  pot  the  last  batch  this 
month.  A.  picta  is  a  fine  species  to  bloom  in  winter.  Air,  give  liberally 
to  keep  down  at  maximum  point  the  internal  atmosphere.  Amaryllis 
coming  into  bloom;  water  freely  ;  those  going  out  of  flower  place  in  a 
close  pit,  and  allow  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  fully  play  upon  them,  to  ripen 
the  ljulbs.  Baskets,  if  any  are  used  for  drooping  plants,  should  be 
taken  down  frequently,  and  dipped  in  tepid  water  Climbers,  attend 
to,  tie  on,  keep  within  bounds,  and  syringe  freely  to  keep  down  the 
red  spider.  Cuttings  of  stove  plants:  the  plants  will  now  be  making 
young  growths,  and  these  make  the  best  cuttings ;  take  them  off,  and 
pot  them  in  sand  in  heat.  Gardenias,  remove  out  of  hotbeds  into 
the  greenhouse  to  prolong  the  flowering ;  give  less  water ;  such  as 
have  done  blooming  place  in  a  cold  pit.  Gloxinias  and  Gesneras, 
repot,  and  syringe  every  day.  Ixoras,  specimens,  tie  out ;  young 
plants,  place  in  dung-heat,  to  encourage  rapid  growth.  Heat,  keep 
up  to  the  maximum,  70°  by  day,  6ft°  by  night.  Moisture  to  the 
air,  supply  liberally,  by  flooding  the  walks  twice  a-day.  Oleanders, 
place  in  pans  of  water,  to  cause  the  blooms  to  open  freely,  and  en¬ 
courage  growth.  Syringe:  use  this  instrument  freely  every  fine  day, 
avoiding  such  plants  as  may  be  in  flow'er.  Potting:  continue  to 
repot  young  stove  plants,  to  bring  them  on  in  growth.  Weeds  :  let 
none  appear  beyond  the  seed;  keep  everything  tidy,  and  neat,  and  sweet, 
in  order  to  render  the  stove  attractive  and  agreeable.  Winter-bloom¬ 
ing  Plants,  such  as  Justicias,  Eranthemums,  Sec.,  cut  down,  repot, 
and  place  in  heat,  to  start  them  into  growth.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  shade,  and  keep  well  supplied  with 
water;  pot  seedlings,  and  sow,  if  not  done  last  month.  Carnations 
and  Picotees,  finish  potting  without  fail ;  plant  out  seedlings  to  bloom  ; 
sow  seed.  Chrysanthemums,  rooted  cuttings,  pot  off;  old  plants, 
divide  and  repot,  use  rich  compost.  Cinerarias,  shade;  pot  off  seed¬ 
lings  as  they  grow ;  it  is  not  too  late  fo  sow  seed  yet.  Dahlias,  harden 
off,  and  plant  out  towards  the  end  of  the  month  ;  cuttings  of  rare  kinds 
may  yet  be  put  in.  Fuchsias,  young  plants  repot  twice  during  the 
month  ;  old  plants,  stop  shoots,  and  repot  for  the  last  time  ;  seedlings, 
transplant,  water  with  liquid-manure  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  abundant. 
Hollyhocks,  stake,  and  w’ater  with  liquid-manure.  Pansies,  in 
bloom,  shade  from  sun  ;  water  and  stir  the  soil  about  them ;  keep  them 
clear  of  weeds.  Pelargoniums,  such  as  show  flower  repot ;  tie  out 
specimens ;  give  plenty  of  air  to,  and  water  occasionally  with  liquid- 
manure  ;  put  in  cuttings;  sow  seed.  Pinks,  stir  the  soil  between  the 
rows,  and  apply  a  mulching  of  short  dung.  Ranunculuses,  water 
freely  in  dry  weather.  Tall  Lobelias,  plant  out  where  they  are  to 
bloom.  Tulips,  protect  from  frosty  nights  and  heavy  rains  ;  retard  the 
bloom,  if  too  early,  by  shading  during  hot  sun.  Verbenas,  stop 
cuttings,  by  nipping  off  the  tops,  to  make  them  bushy  ;  sow  seed;  plant 
out  in  large  pots  for  specimens ;  water  freely  and  shade.  Look  out  for 
weeds,  slugs,  and  various  insects,  and  destroy  them  constantly  and 
diligently.  -  T.  Appleby. 

FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Anemones,  water  well  between  the  rows.  Annuals  (tender),  remove 
into  another  hotbed  ;  pot,  if  not  done  in  April ;  water  gently,  and  give 
air  as  much  as  possible  ;  prick  out  April-Sown.  Antirrhinums,  plant 
and  sow  for  late  autumn  bloom.  Auriculas  done  blooming,  remove 
to  N.E.  aspect,  where  they  will  not  have  the  sunshine  after  nine  ;  offsets 
with  roots  detach,  and  plant  three  in  a  pot ;  seedlings  keep  in  the  shade ; 
water  moderately  in  dry  weather;  Auriculas  to  seed  should  be  kept  from 
wet.  Awnings,  or  other  shelter,  continue  over  beds  of  tulips,  e.,  now  in 
bloom.  Bedding-plants,  be  not  in  too  great  hurry  to  plant  out ;  the 
middle  of  the  month  is  time  to  begin  any  of  the  half-hardy  plants. 
Biennials,  sow,  b.,  in  rows,  thinly.  Bulbous  Roots,  generally, 
directly  leaves  decay,  take  up  and  store;  seedlings  shade  through  mid¬ 
day  ;  plant  again  after  separating  offsets,  or  else  store  until  the  end  of 
July.  Sow  China  Asters  to  succeed  early,  or  supersede  late  annuals. 
Carnations  ;  remove  side-buds  from  flower-stems  ;  shade  from  meridian 
sun  ;  water  in  dry  weather ;  put  sticks  to,  and  tie  stalks  ;  sow.  Dahlias, 
old,  part  and  plant,  b. ;  young,  plant  out,  e.  Dress  the  borders,  &c., 
frequently.  Flowering  Plants  require  staking,  &c.  Fuchsias  may 
be  planted.  Grass,  mow  and  roll  weekly.  Gravel,  roll  weekly. 
Hyacinths,  take  up  and  store  as  leaves  decay.  Mignonette,  sow  for 
succession,  b.  Mixed  Borders,  go  over  twice  this  month,  and  mark 
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such  plants  as  seem  out  of  place.  (Enotiiera.  macrocarpa,  make 
cuttings  of  when  the  young  shoots  are  three  inches  long.  Prune  and 
transplant  Laurestinus  when  done  flowering;  also  prune  Bkrberis 
aquifolia.  Perennials,  sow,  b. ;  propagate  by  slips  and  cuttings. 
Polyanthuses,  part,  and  shade  throughout  the  summer;  sunshine 
destroys  them  ;  sow  seed  of.  Roses,  watch  for  insects  on,  and  destroy 
them  ;  roses  in  groups,  keep  them  low  ;  roses  in  pots  may  be  planted  out. 
Rose-stocks  for  budding,  do  not  rub  off  shoots  ;  but  stop  those  not  wanted 
at  the  second  or  third  joint.  Stake  and  tie  up  plants.  Seedlings, 
thin.  Surface-stirring  cannot  be  too  frequently  performed.  Tulips, 
remove  seed-pods ;  take  up  and  store  as  leaves  decay ;  water  frequently 
in  dry  weather.  Wall-flowers,  sow  first  crop,  to  bloom  next  year. 
Water-glass  bulbs,  plant  in  borders  as  flowers  decay.  Water  over¬ 
head  newly  planted  shrubs  and  trees,  and  see  to  the  mulching. 
Watering,  attend  to  in  dry  weather,  especially  to  plants  newly  removed. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  month,  during  showery  weather,  plant 
cuttings  of  Double  Wall-flowers  and  Pansies,  and  divide  the  roots  of 
Neapolitan  and  Russian  Violets,  transplanting  in  preparation  for  potting 
to  flower  in  winter.  Half-hardy  plants  may  now  be  brought  from  the 
greenhouse,  and  their  other  winter  shelters,  and  distributed  in  the  borders. 
Mild,  moist  weather  is  most  suitable  for  this  work.  The  more  tender 
climbing  annuals,  such  as  Tropceolum  uduncum  and  Convolvulus  major, 
should  not  be  planted  out  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Put  in  Slips  of 
Double  White  and  Purple  Rochet,  under  hand-glasses,  or  near  a  wall  on 
the  north  side.  Cuttings  of  China  Roses  plant  in  a  shady  place. 

-  D.  Beaton. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Air  admit  freely  in  good  weather.  If  the  house  should  be  shut  up  in 
cold  nights,  give  air  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  ;  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  leave  a  little  air  all  night,  increasing  the  quantity  by  degrees. 
Annuals,  &c.,  bring  in  from  pits  and  frames,  when  approaching  the 
blooming  state.  Sow  quick-growing  ones,  as  Balsams  ;  and  hardy  ones, 
as  Collinsias  and  Nemopliilas,  for  succession.  Mignonette,  sow  in 
pots,  or  in  turf  under  protection,  for  succession.  Achimenes,  bring 
first  or  second  lot  from  their  winter  quarters,  and  place  them  in  pans  in 
the  front  of  a  cucumber-pit,  or  under  a  handlight  in  the  greenhouse, 
Balsams  and  Cockscombs  must  now  be  sown  or  potted  ;  the  Balsams 
requiring  less  heat  and  more  air  than  the  Cockscombs.  Cuttings,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nice  stubby  side  shoots  of  young  growth  will  now  root  readily  in 
a  mild  bottom-heat.  All  bedding-out  plants  intended  for  the  balcony  or 
a  small  flower-garden  may  now  be  propagated  very  easily,  if  inserted  in 
a  bed  of  light  soil  over  a  little  sweet  dung,  and  a  frame  placed  over  them. 
All  quick-growing  things,  such  as  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  and  Calceolarias 
may  thus  be  rooted  with  little  trouble,  and  be  fit  for  planting  or  potting 
in  two  or  three  weeks.  Young  shoots  of  Heaths,  Epacrises,  Azaleas,  Ike., 
may  now  be  struck,  inserting  them  in  silver-sand,  in  pots  well  drained, 
and  putting  a  bell-glass  over  them  ;  keeping  them  rather  cool  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  then  giving  them  a  little  mild  bottom-heat.  The  whole  of 
this  section  must  be  treated  as  previously  recommended,  according  as 
they  are  in  bloom,  have  finished  blooming,  or  have  been  cut  down  by 
pruning.  Earth  :  stir  the  surface  on  pots  and  borders,  and  fresh 
dress  where  repotting  or  renewing  the  earth  is  not  advisable.  Sow  seeds 
of  the  Orange  or  Lemon,  and  when  of  a  suitable  size  let  them  be  grafted 
or  inarched— preferring  the  former — and  placing  the  plants  in  a  moist 
liot-bed  ;  any  stocks  raised  late  last  season  may  be  so  used.  For  flower¬ 
ing  in  a  dw'arf  state,  and  almost  continuously,  the  Otaheite  orange  is 
valuable.  Shifting  into  larger  pots  must  be  carefully  proceeded  with. 
In  the  case  of  Fuchsias,.  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  &c.,  intended  as  suc¬ 
cessive  crops,  those  advancing  should  be  carefully  trained,  according  to 
the  principles  recently  adverted  to.  Succession  crops  of  Achimenes, 
Gloxinias,  Gesneras,  &c.,  must  now  be  seen  after.  Salvias  must  be 
propagated  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming.  Seeds  of  Salvia  patens 
produce  strong,  nice,  flowering  plants.  Their  doing  well  for  the  season 
will  depend  on  the  treatment  they  receive  now.  In  consulting  present 
convenience,  we  must  not  forget  the  future.  Stocks,  and  all  half-hardy 
plants  may  now  be  sown  under  handlights,  or  a  covering  of  some  sort  on 
a  border,  and  will  take  the  place,  in  succession,  of  those  that  received 
some  artificial  heat.  Hardy  Plants  should  now  be  set  in  a  sheltered 
corner,  to  make  way  for  the  importations  from  the  pits  and  frames.  The 
first  to  be  removed  may  consist  of  Coronilla,  Cytisus,  Acacia,  Pittospo- 
rutn,  &c.  Seedlings  and  Cuttings  must  be  pricked  off  in  time,  or  they 
will  destroy  each  other.  Water  will  be  required  oftener  as  the  sun  gains 
strength.  Plants  with  large  leaves  generally  require  the  greatest  supply. 
Plants  in  Windows  will  now  require  extra  attention.  The  increase  of 
mild  temperature  will  bring  an  increase  of  dust  and  insects.  Vases 
and  Baskets  for  balconies  and  small  gardens,  must  now  be  got  ready, 
but  do  not  be  too  venturesome  in  planting  them  for  a  fortnight  to  come, 
unless  you  can  cover  at  night.  R.  Fish. 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Air,  attend  to  regularly,  still  avoiding  draughts.  Atmospheric 
moisture,  sustain  in  due  proportion.  Aphides,  destroy.  Bottom- 
heats,  attend  to  carefully  ;  beware  of  burning ;  80°  to  86°  is  enough  for 
any  purpose.  Cherries  will  bo  ripe  or  ripening,  ventilate  freely. 
Cucumbers,  thin,  stop,  and  train;  renew  linings;  get  forward  for 
ridging.  Fires,  use  cautiously.  Figs,  water  freely  and  stop.  Heats  in 
general,  advance  with  the  season ;  be  moderate  in  night  heats.  Liquid- 
manure,  use  occasionally.  Lights,  keep  clean.  Melons,  dress  fre¬ 
quently  ;  thin  in  the  bine ;  stop  a  couple  of  joints  beyond  the  fruit ; 
sustain  bottom  warmth,  and  above  all,  permit  no  insects.  Nectarines  : 
See  Peaches.  Night-heats,  be  moderate  in.  Peaches,  attend  to  ] 
thinning  both  wood  and  fruit ;  stop  wild  shoots,  and  see  that  the  root  is 
moist,  applying  liquid-manure  tepid.  Pines,  let  top-heat  rise  with  the  j 
season  ;  keep  abundance  of  air  moisture,  and  ventilate  liberally ;  bottom-  , 
heat  80°  to  86° ;  successions  get  on  by  syringing  and  closing  early ; 
airing  well  in  the  morning.  Strawberries  will  be  getting  towards  the  ' 
end  ;  water  freely,  air  liberally,  and  harden  off  early  forcings  to  turn 
out  for  late  out-door  crops.  Vines^  stop,  train,  thin  berry,  tie  shoulders,  I 
&c.,  according  to  their  stages;  ripening  grapes,  remove  some  laterals,  | 
and  ventilate  very  liberally.  Ventilation  in  general  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  attended  to.  Watering  frequently  ;  examine  carefully  the 
roots  of  fruits,  if  well  drained  they  will  take  liberal  waterings. 

R.  F.rrington. 


HARDY  FRUITS. 

Apples,  choice,  protect  in  blossoming;  apply  a  briny  clay  paint  for 
the  American  blight.  Apricots,  pick  for  the  grub;  pinch  back  all 
foreright  shoots  to  two  eyes,  and  disbud  where  absolutely  necessary,  re-  j 
membering  that  where  naked  boughs  occur,  they  may  lie  clothed  with 
spurs  by  tying  down  young  shoots  on  those  reserved  at  this  period. 
Blossoms  in  general  cleanse  or  otherwise  assist.  Bandages  of  all  , 
kinds  remove  or  loosen  as  early  as  safe.  Black  Currants,  dress  for  | 
fly  ;  soapsuds  and  tobacco-water,  and  water  mulch  at  the  root  in  the  end. 
Cherries,  beware  of  insects  ;  dress  as  Currants.  Digging  o£borders,  : 
beds,  &c.,  finish.  Grafts,  replace  and  secure  clay  if  loose.  Goose-  | 
berries,  hand-pick  if  grubbed;  top-dress  where  necessary.  Mul¬ 
berries,  in  training,  disbud  and  pinch  back  similar  to  Apricots.  Nuts, 
keep  down  rising  suckers,  and  pinch  gross  shoots.  Nectarines:  see 
Peaches.  Pears,  disbud  gross  superfluous  shoots,  and  pinch  back 
weak  ones  where  too  thick  ;  hunt  for  the  Pear  grub  or  caterpillar  which  j 
clusters  in  curled  leaves.  Peaches,  disbud;  pinch  back;  remove 
foreright  and  back  shoots,  and  thin  fruit  slightly  at  the  end ;  apply 
mulchings  if  on  platforms,  towards  the  middle  ;  beware  of  insects,  they 
prove  ruinous  in  a  very  few  days.  Plums,  as  Apricots,  dress  for  insects, 
as  Black  Currants.  Strawberries,  keep  down  early  weeds  and 
runners,  and  water  very  liberally  in  dry  weather.  Vines,  disbud,  train, 
&c.  Vermin,  continue  to  destroy  without  intermission.  Watering, 
attend  well  to  in  new  planting,  and  all  needful  cases.  It.  Errington. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Angelica,  plant,  or  thin  out,  as  the  case  may  require.  Artichokes, 
dress  off,  if  not  done,  and  plant  a  few  suckers  for  succession.  Alex¬ 
anders,  attend  to  thinning,  &c.  Asparagus,  sprinkle  with  salt  once 
a  week  during  the  cutting  season.  If  this  be  attended  to  there  will  be 
no  fear  of  weeds  or  slugs  ;  but  the  surface  of  the  beds  should  be  opened 
once  a  week  with  some  little  pointed  implement.  Balm,  earth-stir  among. 
Beets  (Red),  thin  out,  &c.  Basil  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air 
all  fine  weather,  so  as  to  have  good  stocky  plants  to  plant  out  toward  the 
1  end  of  the  month  in  warm  borders.  Beans,  sow  in  succession  in  cool 
1  situations ;  attend  to  topping  and  earth-stirring  advancing  crops. 

I  Borage,  sow,  and  save  seed  from  such  as  have  stood  the  winter.  Bore- 
!  cole,  sow,  b. ;  prick  out,  and  save  for  seed.  Brocolis  of  any  kind  may 
j  be  sow'll  at  the  beginning,  for  Cape  Brocoli  in  particular  this  is  just  the 
:  season,  when  sown  sooner  they  are  so  apt  to  run  and  button;  attend  to 
pricking  and  planting  out  any  early-sown  kinds,  and  to  look  to  favourite 
!  kinds  for  seed.  Burnet,  attend  to.  Cabbages,  sow  or  plant ;  earth- 
|  ing  attend  to.  Capsicum  raised  in  hot-beds,  should  be  well  inured  to  the 
I  open  air,  for  planting  out  in  the  open  warm  border,  at  the  end  of  the 
I  month.  Carrots,  sow;  attend  to  thinning  out  advancing  crops,  also 
1  attend  to  watering  the  early  crops  in  frames  or  the  like.  Cardoons,  thin 
out  or  sow  b.  Cauliflowers,  the  early  hand-glass  crops  should  be  well 
basened  up,  supplied  with  water,  and  liquid  manure  water,  once  a  week  ; 
attend  to  pricking  or  planting  out  in  succession,  Celery,  may  sow ; 
attend  to  pricking  and  planting  out  the  earlier  sown.  Chamomile, 
earth-stir  among.  Chervil,  sow',  and  leave  for  seed.  Cress  (American), 
sow;  save  for  seed.  Chi  ves,  keep  clear  from  weeds.  Coriander,  sow, 
and  leave  for  seed.  Crops  failed,  lose  no  time  to  replace.  Cucumbers, 
plant  out  under  hand-glasses  upon  a  little  bottom-heat ;  attend  to  thin¬ 
ning,  topping,  and  removing  any  decayed  leaves  daily;  those  in  bearing 
assist  with  a  little  top-dressing  often.  Dill,  attend  to.  Eartii-stirr- 
ing,  in  all  cases  attend  to  in  dry  weather.  Endive,  sow'  a  little  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  for  early  use.  Fennel,  attend  to  planting  out 
seedlings.  Hotbeds,  attend  to.  Hyssop,  attend  to.  Kale  (Sea), 
earth-stir,  or  carefully  fork  up  among  the  old  crowns,  if  not  done  before  ;. 
look  over  seedlings,  and  w'here  sown  in  patches  to  remain,  thin  out  and 
attend  to.  Kidney-beans  (Dwarfs)  and  Runners,  sow  main  crops  at 
the  b.,  or  transplant  from  hot-beds  ;  make  another  sowing  e.  of  the  month 
for  succession;  attend  to  protection  in  case  of  frosty  nights.  Leeks, 
thin  out  early,  or  transplant ;  leave  for  seed.  Lettuces,  sow  every  fort¬ 
night  ;  plant  out  and  tie  a  few  every  week,  and  mark  some  of  the  best, 
or  any  favourite  kinds  that  have  stood  the  winter,  for  seed.  Marigolds, 
sow.  Marjoram  (Sweet),  see  Basil  (common  garden),  may  plant  and 
keep  clear  from  weeds.  Melons,  sow  b. ;  pot  off  and  ridge  out  in  succes¬ 
sion  ;  attend  to  setting  fruit,  thinning,  topping,  earthing-up,  and  water¬ 
ing  the  advancing  crops.  BIint,  plant  out  new  beds  where  required  ;  if 
short  of  rooted  plants,  cuttings  will  root  readily  at  this  season,  if  planted 
and  well  watered.  Mushroom-beds  should  be  made  in  the  coolest 
situations  at  this  season;  attend  to  those  in  bearing.  Mustard  and 
Cress,  sow  in  succession  where  required.  Nasturtiums,  sow  without 
delay,  if  not  done  before.  Onions,  weed;  keep  the  surface  earth 
loosened ;  a  small  fine-toothed  iron  rake  will  be  found  an  excellent  tool 
:  for  this  and  similar  purposes ;  t  Welsh)  leave  for  seed.  Parsley,  sow; 

,  thin  out  Hamburgh,  and  leave  for  seed.  Parsnips,  thin,  and  earth 
J  loosen.  Peas,  sow  in  succession  ;  draw  up  earth  along  each  side  of  the 
!  rows  before  sticking,  in  case  soakings  of  water  should  be  required ;  stick-  ! 
ing  attend  to  in  time.  Pennyroyal  may  be  planted  in  a  cool  situation. 
Pompions,  sow, or  plant  out  underhand-glass,  uponalittle  bottom-heat. 
Potatoes,  hoe  amongst  with  care  not  to  injure  the  young  fibre.  Purs¬ 
lane,  sow;  leave  for  seed.  Radishes,  sow  in  cold  situations;  and 
leave  for  seed.  Rape,  sow  for  salading  ;  (edible-rooted)  sow,  e.  Rose¬ 
mary  and  Rue,  may  plant.  Sage,  may  plant ;  cuttings  root  readily  at 
this  season  if  planted  in  a  shady  border  and  well  watered.  Salsafy  and 
Scorzonera,  sow  main  crop  b.  Summer  savory,  sow  or  plant  out. 
Savoys,  prick  out,  &c.  Spinach,  sow  and  leave  for  seed,  and  thin  out 
young  crops.  Tansy  and  Taragon,  may  plant.  Tomatoes,  attend  to 
for  planting  out  e.  of  the  month.  Turnips,  sow,  thin  out  and  lpave  for 
seed.  Turnip  Cabbage,  sow.  Vegetable  Marrow,  sow  or  ridge  out 
under  hand-glasses  upon  a  little  bottom-heat.  Many  frosty  nights  may 
be  expected  during  May,  therefore,  previously  to  planting  out  tender 
plants,  remember  how  it  is  to  be  protected  should  cold  or  unkind  weather 
set  in.  T.  Weaver. 
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MSS.  LOUDON’S  WORKS  OH 

BOTANY  AND  GARDENING. 

New  Editions,  Revised  and  Improved. 

These  Volumes  contain  beautifully  Coloured 
Drawings  of  above  seventeen  hundred  of  the 
choicest  species  of  Garden  and  Greenhouse 
Plants  and  Wild  Flowers,  with  descriptions, 
and  full  (Erections  for  cultivation. 

In  4to.,  cloth  lettered,  price  £\  1  os ;  ludf -hound 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  £2  2s, 

THE  LADIES’  FLOWER  GARDEN 

OF  ORNAMENTAL  ANNUALS.  In  Forty- 
eight  Coloured  Plates,  containing  upwards  of 
Three  Hundred  Figures  of  the  most  showy  and 
interesting  Annual  Flowers. 

In  ilo.,  cloth  lettered,  price  £‘2  S s  ;  half-hound 
morocco,  gilt-edges,  £2  10*, 

THE  LADIES’  FLOWER-GARDEN 

OF  ORNAMENTAL  BULBOUS  PLANTS. 
In  Fifty-eight  Coloured  Plates,  containing 
above  Three  Hundred  Figures  of  tha  most 
desirable  Rulbous  Flowers. 

In  4 to.,  cloth  lettered,  price  £ 3  ;  half-hound, 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  £3  8s, 

THE  LADIES’  FLOWER-GARDEN 

OF  ORNAMENTAL  PERENNIALS.  In 
Ninety  Coloured  Plates,  containing  Five  Hun¬ 
dred  Figures  of  Hardy  Perennial  Flowers. 

hi  4  to.,  cloth  lettered,  price  £  1  11s  6d  ; 
half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  £2, 

THE  LADIES’  FLOWER-GARDEN 

OF  ORNAMENTAL  GREENHOUSE 
PLANTS.  In  Forty-two  Coloured  Plates,  and 
containing  about  Three  Hundred  Figures  of 
the  most  desirable  Greenhouse  Plants. 

In  4 to.,  cloth  lettered,  price  £'2  2s;  half -bound 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  £2  10*, 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS.  In 

Sixty  Plates,  containing  Three  Hundred  and 
Fifty  Species,  beautifully  Coloured. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  NATURE,  AND  THE  WOULD  AT.  LARGE. 
Publishing  Monthly,  price  1*  6 d,  post-free,  1*  9d— being  the  ONLY  existing  work  of  the  kind, 

KIDD’S  JOURNAL  OF  NATURE ;  the  Universal  Family  Paper. 

Circulated  widely  in  England,  America,  and  the  Colonies.  Conducted  by  Mr.  WILLIAM  KIDD, 
of  Hammersmith,  Author  of  the  “Popular  Essays,”  “Treatises  on  Natural  History,”  “British 
Song  Birds,”  &c.,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  and  which  arc  now  being  reprinted  in  his  “  Own 
Journal.” 

“All  hail !  to  Kidd’s  Own  Journal,  in  its  new  and  handsome  garb.  It  is  a  subject  of  rejoicing, 
that  the  transition  to  which  expedience  has  lately  subjected  it,  irom  its  original  modest  Weekly 
orm  to  the  more  formal  character  of  a  Monthly  Periodical,  has  in  no  degree  altered  its  characteristic 
style  and  bearing.  The  Editor  still  maintains  the  kindly,  familiar,  and  pleasingly-discursive  tone  of 
confabulation  with  his  readers,  which  first  won  him  their  good  graces.  He  takes  the  same  means  to 
the  same  end — that  of  leading  the  public  back  to  certain  now  neglected  virtues  and  pleasures, 
which,  from  some  unaccountable  reason,  flourished  better  in  a  less  advanced  age . Advan¬ 

tageously  as  pleasantly,  they  may  ‘follow’  ’  where  he  ‘leads.’  He  is  not  less  hostile  to  antiquated 
vice  and  folly,  than  to  the  pernicious  innovations  of  modern  fashion  ;  nor  docs  he  confine  his 
taste  for  the  virtues  to  those  which  are  primitive.  No  journalist  more  consistently  advocates  the 
cause  of  advance  ;  only  that  he  would,  if  possible,  have  that  kind  of  development  which,  instead 
of  cramping  the  heart,  would  provide  room  for  its  expansion.  ....  Not  the  least  striking 
feature  of  the  Work  is  due  to  effects  which  the  author  has  produced,  simply  by  striking  chords  of 
feeling,  which  have  happily  vibrated  to  some  sentient  source  ot  intelligent  observation  in  the 
hearts  of  his  readers.  He  has,  by  these  means,  frequently  had  the  good  fortune  to  elicit,  from 
some  unknown  quarter,  the  expression  of  sentiments  touching  or  noble  ;  or  the  communication  of 
interesting  facts,  which,  but  for  such  a  genial  influence,  might  for  ever  have  remained  unuttered 
and  unappreciated.  Hence  this  Work  boasts  a  gratuitous,  introuvable  elsewhere;  highly  sugges¬ 
tive  of  sources  of  innocent  and  grateful  excitement,  and  adorned  with  all  the  charms  which  origi¬ 
nality  of  conception  and  a  natural  style  of  expression  can  bestow’  upon  it.” — Abridged  from  the 
Liverpool  Mercury,  March  1,  1853. 

N.B. — With  the  view7  to  secure  an  unrivalled  circulation  for  Kidd’s  Journal,  the  Proprietor 
divides  the  Cost  of  Postage  with  Persons  resident  in  the  Country.  On  the  receipt  of  Postage 
Stamps,  value  Is.  pd.  (instead  of  2s.),  the  Journal  will  be  despatched  by  the  First  Post.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  this  arrangement  are  very  considerable  ;  and  are  daily  becoming 
apparent.  The  Numbers,  Parts,  and  Volumes,  will  always  be  kept  in  Print. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  in  as  early  in  the  month  as  possible ;  and  never  later  than 
the  24th.,  directed  to  the  Proprietor,  12,  Great  Castle  Street,  Regent  Street,  London. 
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INTEREST  originally  issued  by  Messrs. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT  &  Co.,  now  offered  at 
greatly  reduced  prices. 

In  16  vols.  imperial  8  do  ( Supplement  included), 
cloth  lettered,  price  £9  12s. 

THE  PENNY  CYCLOPAEDIA  of 

the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge.  Edited  by  Gkokge  Long,  A.M. 

In  8  cols,  imperial  8 do,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £b  12s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF 

ENGLAND  ;  being  a  History  of  the  People  as 
well  as  of  the  Kingdom.  Illustrated  with  many 
Hundred  Woodcuts,  and  one  hundred  and  four 
Portraits,  Engraved  on  Steel.  By  George 
L.  Craiic  and  Charles  Macfarlane. 

**«  An  INDEX  to  the  WORK,  by  H.  C. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  State  Paper  Office,  has  just 
been  published,  price  10s,  cloth. 

In  2  vols,  imperial  8oo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £2  2s. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 

DURING  THE  THIRTY  YEARS’  PEACE; 
1816 — IS 46.  By  Harriet  Martineau.  With 
Portraits  Engraved  on  Steel. 

In  4  vols.  imperial  8 vo,  cloth  lettered, 
price  £2  10s. 

THE  PICTORIAL  BIBLE;  illus¬ 
trated  with  Steel  Engravings  after  celebrated 
Pictures,  and  many  hundred  Woodcuts.  With 
Original  Notes.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D. 
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THE  POULTRY  BOOK.  By  the  Rev.  W.  WINGFIELD,  Honorary 

Secretary  of  the  Cornwall  Poultry  Society ;  and  G.  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Winchester  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Poultry.  Including  the  Characteristics,  Manage¬ 
ment,  Breeding,  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Poultry.  Being  the  results  of  personal  observation 
and  practice  of  the  best  breeders,  including  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.  ;  Eoward  Bond, 
Esa.;  Tiiomas  Sturgeon,  Esa.  ;  and  Charles  Punciiard,  Esa.  Willi  Three  Coloured  Re¬ 
presentations  of  the  most  celebrated  Prize  Birds,  drawn  from  life  by  Mr.  HARRISON  WEIR, 
and  Printed  in  Colours  under  his  superintendence.  Advertisements  for  the  Cover  received  by  the 
Publishers. 

Wm.  S.  Orr  and  Co.,  Amen  Corner,  London. 
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ALLSOPP’S  PALE  ALE— DR.  CARPENTER  on  ALLSOPP’S  PALE 

ALE. — That  eminent  physiologist,  Dr.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.,  the  apostle  of  temperance,  and  the  prize 
essayist  “  On  the  Use  and  Ahuse  of  Alcoholic  Liquors,”  in  writing  in  a  late  number  of  the  Scottish 
Review  (page  24),  after  testifying  to  the  enormous  decrease  of  mortality  in  India  since  Pale  Ale  in 
a  great  measure  superseded  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  enumerating  the  cases  in  which 
stimulants  are  necessary,  goes  on  to  assert  his  belief  “  that  a  small  quantity  of  ‘  the  bitter  beer’  or 
1  pale  ale,’  taken  with  the  principal  meal  of  the  day,  does  more  good  with  less  harm  than  any 
medicine  that  the  physicians  can  prescribe.”  The  above  opinion,  voluntarily  proceeding  from  so 
distinguished  a  temperance  authority  and  celebrated  physician,  cannot  fail  to  have  great  weight 
with  those  who  have  regard  to  the  preservation  of  their  health,  and  obtain  for  Allsopp’s  Pale  Ale 
still  greater  importance,  not  only  as  a  dietetic,  but  as  a  salutary  remedial  agent. 

HARRINGTON  PARKER,  Beer  Merchant,  5£,  Pall  Mall,  supplies  ALLSOPP’S  PALE  or 
BITTER  ALES  in  the  very  finest  possible  condition,  fur,  as  he  sells  Allsopp’s  Pale  Ales  only,  he 
is  careful  to  secure  the  very  best  quality  of  this,  which  all  men  of  science  and  the  most  eminent  of 
physicians,  confirming  the  general  opinion,  have  pronounced  to  be  the  best  of  all  ales.  Such  an 
ale,  in  such  condition  (the  peculiar  province  of  the  beer  merchant),  is  a  rare  curiosity,  and 
Harrington  Parker  feels  justly  proud  of  the  appreciation  with  which  it  has  already  been  welcomed 
by  the  distinguished  members  of  the  aristocracy  who  have  visited  his  cellars  under  the  Opera 
Colonnade,  5£,  Pall  Mall. 

Allsopp’s  Pale  Ale,  in  Imperial  Quarts .  8s  0d  per  dozen. 

Allsopp’s  Pale  Ales,  in  Imperial  Pints .  5s  Od  ,, 

Allsopp’s  Mild  Ales,  in  Imperial  Quarts . : .  8s  6d  ,, 

Allsopp’s  Mild  Ales,  in  Imperial  Pints .  5s  6d  ,, 

Allsopp’s  Strong  (the  Old  Burton)  Ale,  in  Imperial  Quarts  . .  10s  6d  ,, 

Allsopp’s  Strong  (the  Old  Burton)  Ale,  in  Imperial  Pints. ...  6s  6d  ,, 

But  there  is  something  more  that  Harrington  Parker  can  do  for  the  public  good.  It  ought  to 
be  more  generally  known  to  families,  that  there  is  a  great  advantage  in  having  the  Ale  fresh — of 
the  year’s  brewing — as  the  tonic  properties  and  fragrant  bitterness  of  the  hop  are  best  elicited  in 
the  fresh  state  of  draught  from  the  cask.  Harrington  Parker  is,  therefore,  prepared  to  supply 
“  Allsopp’s  Pale  and  Bitter  Ales”  at  once  in  casks,  as  follows  : — 

Allsopp’s  Pale  Ale,  18-gallon  Casks .  30s. 

Allsopp’s  Mild  Ale,  18-gallon  Casks .  33s. 

Allsopp’s  Strong  (the  old  Burton)  Ale,  18-gallon  Casks .  45s. 

Harrington  Parker  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  by  the  public,  once  for  all,  that, 
whenever  his  name  appears  on  cask  or  bottle,  the  measure  is  full,  true,  and  Imperial,  the  Ale  of 
the  finest,  and  the  Brewers  Messrs.  Allsupp  and  Sons  only. 

All  orders  must  be  for  cash,  and  addressed  to 

HARRINGTON  BARKER,  Beer  Merchant,  6$,  Pall  Mall. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 


M  W 

D  D 

MAY  5—11,  1853. 

Weather  near  London  in  1852. 

Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind.  Rain  in  In. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun  Moon 

Sets.  It.  &  S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
af.  Sun. 

Pay  ol 
Year. 

5  Th 

Ascen.  Holy  Thursday. 

30.240  —  30.216  59—30  N.E. 

_ 

26  a.  4 

27  a.  7  4  0 

27 

3 

29 

125 

6  F 

Wood  Tiger  (larva). 

30.239  —  30.162  54—34  N.E. 

— 

24 

28  4  15 

28 

3 

34 

120  ; 

7  S 

Ermine ;  gardens. 

30.106  — 30.040  70—38  W. 

— 

23 

30  4  30 

29 

3 

39 

127  1 

8  Sun 

Sunday  after  Ascension. 

30. 061  —  30.043  69—43  W. 

— 

21 

32  sets. 

© 

3 

43 

128 

9  M 

Portland  ;  wood  sides. 

30.055  —30.026  73—40  S.W. 

— 

19 

33  9  a  2 

1 

3 

46 

129 

10  To 

Chevron  ;  thickets. 

29-945  —  29.852  60-43  S.W. 

05 

18 

35  10  8 

2 

3 

49 

'  130 

11  W 

Wood  White  Butterfly. 

29.883  —  29.831  6l— 46  1  W. 

09 

16 

36  11  g 

3 

3 

51 

131  1 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty 

-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 

turesof  these  days  are  62.3,  and  41.1°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  81°, 
in  1845.  During  the  period  108  days  were  tine,  and  on  74  rain  fell. 

occurred  on  the  6th  in  1830  ;  and  the  lowest  cold, 

27° 

on 

the  5th 

YELLOW  LEPTOSIPHON. 
( Leptosiphon  luteus.) 


This  little  annual  is  a  native  of  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  whence  it  was  lately  introduced,  we  believe,  by  the 


Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter.  Douglas  or  Hartweg  met  with  it, 
as  we  are  told,  in  California,  and  Mr.  Bentham  named  it 
from  dried  specimens  sent  home  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 
Stendel  called  it  Gilia  lutea.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as 
the  now  common  Leptosiphon  densiflorus,  and  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  for  which  that  species  is  cultivated  in  our  ' 
gardens.  There  is  a  variety  having  paler  flowers.  These 
plants  belong  to  the  order  of  Phloxworts  (Poiemoniaceic), 
and  to  the  first  order  of  the  fifth  class  of  Linnaeus,  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia.  B.  J. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — This  new  bedding  annual  is 
propagated  by  seeds  only.  I  have  seen  cut-flowers  of  it 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Veitch,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  the  flowers.  From  what  I  know  of  it,  and  what  I 
heard  about  it.  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  sowing  a  bed 
of  it  any  time  in  April,  and  the  soil  can  hardly  be  too  rich 
for  any  of  the  Leptosiplions.  I  have  no  doubt  about  its 
being  much  sought  after,  as  we  have  nothing  else  so  low 
and  so  clear  a  yellow  to  flower  for  the  five  or  six  weeks 
during  which  it  is  in  perfection.  It  is  a  very  nice  thing  to 
sow  for  an  edging  all  round  a  bed  of  Calceolarias,  and  to  be 
ready  to  come  off  by  the  time  the  Calceolaria  plants  are 
grown  sufficiently  to  cover  out  to  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

It  would  also  answer  very  well  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
between  plants  of  (Enolhera  prostrata ,  to  cover  the  whole 
bed  at  once.  D.  Beaton. 


After  considering*  in  our  previous  notes,  the  planter’s 
art  as  applied  to  the  management  of  boundary  lines, 
we  must  come  to  what  may  be  termed  the  garniture  of 
the  interior,  as  far  as  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are 
concerned.  This  leads  to  the  consideration  of  masses, 
groups,  and,  occasionally,  single  trees,  or  shrubs ;  and 
one  of  the  chief  points,  with  a  judicious  planner,  is  so 
to  furnish  the  grounds  as  to  secure  what  is  termed 
breadth,  both  of  light  and  shade. 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  here  to  offer  a  definition 
of  what  the  planter  means  by  masses  and  groups. 
Although,  of  necessity,  pieces  of  planting  will  occur 
which  may  be  considered  as  partaking  of  both  charac¬ 
ters,  yet  by  far  the  majority  will  be  more  decided. 

The  term  mass  is  generally  applied  to  ordinary  park 
planting,  composed  of  both  timber  trees  and  underwood, 
the  outline  of  which  is  plainly  perceivable ;  and  the 
term  is  frequently  used  to  denote  that  kind  of  planting, 
which,  by  its  density  and  tangled  character,  prevents  the 
eye  of  the  spectator  from  penetrating  through.  It  is 
evident  here,  that  the  term  is  aptly  enough  descriptive 
of  the  planting  frequently  met  with  in  extensive 
pleasure  grounds.  The  term  massing  has  also  been 
applied  to  that  peculiar  style  of  planting  in  which  a 
considerable  number  of  trees  or  shrubs  of  a  given  kind 
are  planted  continuously,  free  from  intermixture. 

The  terms  group  and  grouping  apply  to  planting 

No.CCXL.,  Vol.X. 


somewhat  more  of  a  pictorial  character,  and,  indeed, 
are  expressive  of  objects,  and  their  combinations,  which 
no  other  terms  could  so  well  express.  Of  course,  the 
very  term  implies  more  objects  than  one — never  less 
than  two,  but  generally  composed  of  three  or  more 
members,  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  compact  whole. 
Groups,  as  to  practical  purposes,  may  be  considered  as 
smaller  masses,  intended  to  subdue  the  harder  lines 
of  the  ordinary  masses ;  also  as  furnishing  occasion  for 
the  display  of  singular  or  superior  objects  in  an  ad¬ 
vanced  positiou.  As  for  the  term  clump,  although 
somewhat  time-honoured,  we  would  fain  pass  it  by  :  a 
clump,  is  indeed,  in  many  cases,  but  a  lump,  and  lump¬ 
ishness  ill  befits  the  landscape  gardener. 

Before  the  planter’s  masses,  or  groups,  are  pegged 
out,  an  attentive  eye  should  be  given  to  existing  trees, 
shrubs,  or  masses,  if  there  should  be  any  such  worthy 
of  consideration ;  also  to  the  general  expression  of  the 
grounds,  whether  from  nature  or  art.  Added  to  these 
preliminaries,  the  proprietor  must  well  consider  the 
ultimate  effect  aimed  at.  Some  prefer  light,  open,  and 
airy  scenery,  where  gaiety  prevails ;  others  massiveness, 
and  a  privacy  almost  amounting  to  seclusion.  In  the 
latter  case  the  planter  must  exercise  a  somewhat  heavy 
hand. 

The  walks  having  been  determined  on,  with  a  due 
attention  to  the  foregoing  considerations,  one  of  the 
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very  first  things  the  planter  may  consider  is  the  plant¬ 
ing  requisite  as  an  accompaniment  ot  the  walks.  It 
will  he  obvious  to  our  readers  that  walks  through  strips 
of  lawn,  unaccompanied  by  planting,  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  tedious;  the  mind  of  the  visitor  must  be  kept  at 
work ;  and  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  variety  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  Another  reason  also  steps  forward :  it  has 
ever  been  a  maxim  with  good  designers  that  all  sudden 
turns  or  curves  in  walks  should  be  accompanied  by 
objects  sufficient  to  convey  an  impression,  at  first  sight, 
that  the  walk  could  scarcely  have  been  anywhere  else. 
Here  lies  one  of  the  principal  points  of  the  planter’s 
art — in  throwing  down  his  groups,  or  objects. 

In  marking  out  this  kind  of  planting,  the  outlines 
must  be  made  to  bear  a  due  relation  to  the  walk,  and 
may  generally  appear  to  turn  to  the  walk,  rather  than 
away  from  it ;  and  in  some  portions  may  be  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  However,  no  two  plots  of  the  kind 
should  be  precisely  of  the  same  form ;  the  more  they 
are  varied  the  better.  The  inner  lacing  ol  these  groups, 
or  masses,  towards  the  lawn,  should  be  very  deeply 
indented  in  outline,  in  order  to  give  intricacy  as  seen 
from  other  points.  The  deeper  the  bays,  or  indentations, 
the  better,  provided  a  sufficient  degree  ol  massiveness 
is  preserved.  Planting  of  this  kind  should  in  no  part 
be  narrower  than  from  six  to  eight  feet ;  nothing  looking 
worse  than  narrow  half- furnished  strips,  through  which 
the  eye  can  play  in  all  directions ;  they  appear  mani¬ 
festly  an  impotent  attempt  at  forcing  the  bend.  Where 
these  bends  are  very  sudden  and  deep,  it  frequently 
becomes  necessary  to  add  single  objects  in  addition 
(such  as  good-sized  and  spreading  evergreens),  in  such 
positions  as  the  spectator,  in  approaching,  might  see  a 
portion  of  the  walk  behind  the  piece  of  planting,  and 
this  to  prevent  trespass  :  inconsiderate  persons,  on 
seeing  a  portion  of  the  walk  behind  the  group,  are  apt 
to  take  the  shortest  route,  and  slip  across  the  lawi^ 
which  thereby  acquires  the  character  of  a  pathway. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  principal  faults  chargeable  on 
bold  curves ;  and,  unless  the  planter  can  find  sufficient 
room  to  plant,  he  had  best  be  content  with  curves  of  a 
tamer  character.  Now  these  groups,  or  masses,  at  the 
sudden  turns,  must,  of  course,  towards  the  most  salient 
points,  appear  to  force  the  walk  outwards  in  that 
position ;  they  should  also  be  planted,  in  the  main, 
as  near  the  walk  as  convenient — some  portions  jutting 
out  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  walk. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  they  have  another  im¬ 
portant  ofiice  to  perform  besides  affording  a  reason  for 
the  bends — they  have  to  give  an  idea  of  snugness  to  the 
walks,  and  occasionally  shelter,  and  even  shade.  They 
must,  therefore,  be  well  furnished,  chiefly  with  ever¬ 
greens,  assisted  by  pleasing  forms  of  deciduous  things, 
in  order  to  give  variety  and  contrast  of  both  form  and 
tint ;  and  the  general  tone  should,  by  the  use  of  sprightly 
and  decorative  kinds,  be  rendered  cheerful.  Of  course,  : 
the  margins  of  such  planting  will  furnish  excellent  ' 
situations  for  our  dressy  American  shrubs,  Roses,  &c.;  j 
but,  on  no  account,  unless  in  small  places,  would  we  ' 
permit  annuals  or  herbaceous  plants  to.  throw  the  whole 


into  confusion ;  we  will  point  to  more  legitimate  situ¬ 
ations  for  them  in  the  course  of  these  papers. 

In  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  ground,  and  the 
breadth  of  the  lawns,  so  may  such  planting  be  as  to 
massiveness.  In  the  grounds  belonging  to  countiy 
seats,  possessing  much  extent,  and  perhaps  a  park,  and 
where  the  existing  features  carry  on  an  ancestrial  im¬ 
press,  it  would  be  quite  out  of  character,  in  making  new 
lines,  or  correcting  old  ones,  to  introduce  such  masses 
as  are  adapted  to  the  walks  of  the  villa,  characterised 
by  gaiety  and  airiness.  A  more  sober  tone  must  be 
imparted,  unless  in  immediate  contact  with  plots  of  , 
high  dress,  and  huge  Hollies,  Laurels,  lews,  with  our 
half-height  trees  occasionally,  as  the  various  Cratseguses, 
&c.,  will  be  more  appropriate.  Indeed,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  the  bends  of  such  walks  in  old  places 
sustained  by  three  or  four  huge  timber-trees,  and  with 
noble  effect  too.  The  only  fault  being,  that  such 
grounds  are  liable  to  appear  somewhat  gloomy  in  bad 
weather,  and  the  walks  to  become  damp  and  mossy.  In 
such  cases  there  is  less  danger  of  a  trodden  way  being 
made  across  the  lawn;  for  trespassers  can,  when  so 
minded,  pass  through  in  several  directions ;  whereas,  in 
the  case  of  a  small  mass,  in  a  sudden  bend,  one  way 
alone  seems  to  present  itself.  It  may  appear  to  some 
that  too  much  stress  has  here  been  laid  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  planting,  as  connected  with  walks ;  but  we 
have  seen  so  many  in  our  day,  in  which  these  guiding 
principles  had  either  been  set  at  nought,  or  unknown 
(and  which,  carrying  no  definite  meaning,  were  devoid 
of  the  proper  degree  ol  interest  to  the  cultivated),  that 
we  cannot  look  lightly  on  the  matter,  or  handle  it  in 

a  cursory  way.  9 

It  will  be  understood  that,  the  preceding  remarks 

have  no  reference  to  terrace  or  other  geometric  lines,  for 
these  require  a  style  of  planting  wholly  distinct,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  impression  to  be  given  differs  widely. 
The  terraced  line  invites  formality,  or  what  has  been 
termed,  “  a  decided  avowal  of  art ;  "  and,  indeed,  many 
circumstances  occur,  frequently,  in  which  a  most  formal 
style  of  planting  ought  to  be  resorted  to ;  albeit  the 
arrangement  may  not  be  what  is  termed  a  terrace 
such  cases  not  uncommonly  present  themselves  in  the 
grounds  of  suburban  villas.  Such  are  exceptional 
matters,  and  will  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

With  regard  to  the  kinds  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  ever¬ 
greens,  eligible  as  appendages  to  the  principal  walks,  we 
have  before  named  the  more  massive  evergreens  as 
being  selected  where  the  features  of  the  grounds  are 
large ;  for  dressy  masses  or  groups  in  villa  gardens, 
where  the  limits  for  decorative  matters  are  severe,  heavy 
planting  must  give  way  to  a  much  lighter  style;  in¬ 
asmuch,  as  our  regular  country  seats  possess,  an 
general,  such  special  departments  for  display  as  the 
ordinai'y  villa  cannot  command.  Every  chance,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  seized,  in  grounds  of  limited  extent,  to  in¬ 
troduce  charming  shrubs  of  permanent  character  as 
well  as  exotics.  The  grove,  the  massive  shrubbery, 
together  with  timber-trees,  creating  huge  shadows,  must 
not  be  thought  of,  space  will  not  permit  their  ad- 
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mission ;  an  epitome  of  smart  gardening  must  be  the 
aim.  Thus  the  very  marginal  plantings  of  the  walks 
must  become  fragments  of  a  flower  garden,  and,  in 
mauy  cases,  descend  to  the  character  of  a  shrub-border. 

However,  there  Iras  been  such  valuable  accessions  to 
our  dressy  plants  in  later  years,  that  a  mere  shrub- 
border  may  now  be  made  a  very  different  affair  from 
what  it  was  or  could  possibly  be  thirty  years  since. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  masses  of  one  or  a 
few  kiuds,  it  will  ever  be  found,  that  (as  a  whole)  the 
greater  the  variety,  the  greater  will  prove  the  interest  to 
the  ordinary  spectator. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  here  re¬ 
marked  as  to  planting  the  bends  of  walks,  to  which 
this  paper  is  chiefly  confined,  that  we  would  desire  to 
confine  the  margiual  planting  to  such  bends  alone ; 
cases  frequently  occur  in  which  planting  near  walks, 
irrespective  of  bends,  must  take  place.  AVe  merely  add, 
that  such  requires  very  careful  consideration.  Much  of 
the  latter  kind  would  tend  to  destroy  breadth,  choke  up 
many  a  charming  vista,  and  give  the  whole  composition 
a  common-place  appearance.  The  bends  of  the  walks 
being  first  staked  out,  the  planner  will  well  examine 
his  ground  from  various  points  in  the  principal  walk,  to 
see  where  glades  of  interest  may  be  preserved.  In 
limited  grounds,  it  is  most  desirable  that  glades  of  as 
great  depth  and  intricacy  as  possible  should  be  pre¬ 
served,  and  also  where  several  jutting  or  salient  points 
may  be  seen  in  the  perspective.  All  this  gives  a  kind 
of  indefiniteness,  leading  to  tire  idea  of  considerable 
extent.  Of  course,  such  glades  must  not  run  through 
to  a  boundary  line,  and  they  must  be  bounded  by 
pleasing  forms  and  tints.  However,  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  on  this  head  in  a  subsequent  paper;  we 
will  now  remind  our  readers  of  a  few  shrubs  or  families 
of  plants  peculiarly  eligible  for  what  we  must  term 
marginal  planting,  or  that  which  constitutes  an  accom- 
i  paniment  of  the  walks.  We  do  not  offer  it  as  a  full 
list,  or  as  complete,  but  in  a  suggestive  way  ;  the  plants 
and  trees  for  the  interior  will  have  to  vary  considerably. 

Almost  all  of  what  are  commonly  termed  American 
plants — such  as  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  Andromedas, 
Magnolias,  Vaccinniums,  Kalmias,  Ledums,  Ericas, 
Menziesias,  and  several  others  in  this  group,  are  par¬ 
ticularly  suitable ;  and  in  very  small  gardens  should 
constitute  the  majority  in  this  style  of  planting  ;  indeed, 
it  is  by  no  means  good  practice  to  mingle  our  ordinary 
sbrubs  or  evergreens  with  them,  unless  very  dressy,  and 
of  moderate  growth.  Such  shrubs  as  the  Laurustine, 
the  Aucuba,  Alaternus,  Cotoneasters,  Clethra,  the 
various  Cistuses,  and  Helianthemums,  Berberis,  if  of 
moderate  growth,  lllicium  floridanum,  Garrya  elliptica, 
new  Ilexes  of  moderate  growth,  Junipers  of  choice 
character,  Jasmines,  of  which  there  are  several  nice 
kinds,  Amygdalus  nana,  for  spring-flowering,  Arbutus, 
Arctostaphylus,  Buddlea,  Buxus,  choice  kinds,  Spireas, 
Judas  tree,  Benthamia,  Corchorus,  Ribes,  Escalionias, 
Cytisus,  Epigoea,  Euonymus,  Fabiana,  Forsythia, 
Deutzia,  Cydonia,  Tamarisk,  Syringas,  Lilacs,  Sympliori- 
carpus,  Leycesteria,  Robinias,  Rhus,  Photinia,  Poeonias, 


Mabonias,  Myrica,  Pernettya,  Gaultheria,  Althaea 
frutex,  Hydrangeas,  and  many  others.  All  that  are  ; 
really  ornamental  in  the  above  genera,  and  are  not 
coarse  in  growth,  will  be  found  very  useful  for  this  ! 
style  of  planting ;  those  who  desire  extensive  collec¬ 
tions  may  add  many  more.  In  a  subsequent  paper  we 
will  say  more  about  ornamental  planting.  E. 


We  recommend  to  our  readers  Starr's  Patent  Protean 
Jet,  or  rather  Nozzle.  We  recommend  it  because  it  can 
be  applied  without  difficulty  to  any  garden-engine,  re¬ 
quiring  only  to  be  soldered  on  to  the  end  of  the  deliver- 
ing-pipe;  and  because  it  saves  much  trouble. 

This  one  nozzle  enables  the  gardener  to  force  forth  ; 
streams  of  water  from  the  single  jet  for  washing  trees, 
to  the  smallest  dew  Jet  for  giving  moisture  to  flowering  ; 
plants.  There  is  no  need  to  exchange  one  nozzle  for  ! 
another,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  this  being  effected  i 
in  the  Protean  by  merely  turning  a  handle  or  small 
wheel,  which  immediately  causes  the  change. 

Should  it  so  happen  that  the  water  used  has  any 
deposit,  or  contains  small  pieces  of  stick,  leaves,  or 
other  substances,  as  frequently  occurs,  and  which  with 
ordinary  nozzles  is  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and  delay, 
each  hole  often  requiring  to  be  opened  separately,  but 
with  the  Protean  there  is  no  farther  trouble  than  to 
turn  the  wheel,  until  a  full  stream  of  water  comes 
through  it,  which  will  clear  away  any  thing  that  may 
impede  the  flow  in  an  instant. 


The  Shanghae  Code ,  “  Nelson,”  mentioned  in  our  last 
number  as  being  purchased  by  Mr.  Sturgeon  for  L'43, 
we  are  informed,  was  originally  bred  by  that  gentleman, 
who  sold  him  to  Mr.  Griggs  for  £5,  and  he  passed  from 
the  latter  to  Mr.  Potts,  and  from  him  to  Mr.  Fox,  at 
whose  sale  Mr.  Sturgeon  purchased  him.  The  price,  we 
think,  is  the  largest  yet  given  at  a  public  sale  for  a 
single  bird,  and  as  he  is  bought,  we  are  told,  as  a  stud 
bird,  it  demonstrates  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  unshaken  opinion 
as  to  the  superiority  of  his  own  strain. 


Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  have  purchased  from 
Messrs.  Knight  and  Perry,  the  Exotic  Nursery  at 
Chelsea,  and  it  will  be,  henceforth  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Veitch,  jun.  We  wish,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
our  wish  will  be  accomplished,  that  it  may  result  in  as 
abundant  a  fortune  to  Mr.  Veitch,  as  Mr.  Knight  is 
said  to  have  realized. 


The  anniversary  of  The  Gardeners'  Benevolent  Insti¬ 
tution  is  fixed  for  the  13th  of  June,  and  the  dinner 
will  be  presided  over  by  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  chairman 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company. 


Sir  W.  Hooker  has  had  the  highest  honour  conferred 
upon  him  that  the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  in  its  power  to  confer,  by  electing  him  one  of  its 
Foreign  Members.  It  adds  to  the  honour  that  he  has 
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been  selected  to  fill  a  membership  held  by  M.  Mirbel, 
and  become  vacant  by  his  death. 


The  importance  of  Guano  as  a  fertilizer  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  following  table,  showing  that,  through 
years  of  depression,  as  well  as  in  years  of  prosperity,  its 


Years. 

Tons. 

1841 

2,881 

1842 

20,308 

1843 

3,002 

1844 

104,351 

1845 

283,300 

184G 

89,203 

Years. 

Tons. 

1847 

82,000 

1848 

71,414 

1840 

83,438 

1850 

110,025 

1851 

245,010 

always  be  tarried  for  by  an  intending  purchaser,  that 
the  following  aids  to  his  judgment,  furnished  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnston,  may  be  relied  upon. 

“  a.  The  drier  the  better— there  is  less  water  to  pay  tor 

and  to  transport.  .  .  „ 

“  b.  The  lighter  the  colour  the  better  also — it  is  tlie  less 

completely  decomposed.  .  ,  .  , 

“  c.  If  it  has  not  a  strong  ammoniacal  smell,  it  ougnt  io 
give  ofl’  such  a  smell  when  a  spoonful  ot  it  is  mixed  with 
a  spoonful  of  slaked  lime  in  a  wine  glass. 

“  ,/.  'When  put  into  a  tumbler  with  water,  stirred  well 
about’,  and  the  water  and  line  matters  poured  off,  it  ought 

to  leave  little  sand  or  stones.  _  . 

“  c  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air  till  all  the  animal 
matter  is  burned  away,  the  ash  should  nearly  all  dissolve  in 
dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  insoluble  matter  is  eitliei  use¬ 
less  sand  or  earthy  adulterations.  .  „ 

“  /'.  In  looking  at  the  numbers  in  a  published  analysis  ot 
a  Peruvian  guano,  those  representing  the  water  should  be 
small ;  the  organic  matter  containing  ammonia  should  up 
proach  to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent.,  the  phosphates  should  not 
much  exceed  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the  common  sail  and 
sulphate  of  soda  ought  not  to  form  much  more  than  live  or 
six  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  guano.  In  Saldanha  Pay 
guano,  the  proportion  of  phosphates  is  much  greater,  and 
of  organic  matter  less.” 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  Londoners  may  be  said  to  be  inveterate  gardeners. 
From  the  dark  and  sinuous  purlieus  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Saffron  Hill,  to  the  open  day-liglit  squares  and  crescents 
of  the  West  End,  may  be  seen  some  indication  of  this 
passion  for  horticulture.  But  although,  in  both  in¬ 
stances,  the  same  pursuit  is  displayed,  the  tastes  are 
evidently  different.  In  the  one,  it  may  be  called  a  love 
of  gardening,  and  in  the  other,  a  love  of  flowers.  In  the 
former,  it  is  a  taste  for  cultivation  ;  but  in  the  other,  an 
admiration  of  the  thing  cultivated. 

We  have  often  wondered  what  extent  of  cultivation 
these  minds,  in  the  neglected  parts  of  London,  are 
capable  of,  that  display  so  much  refinement  in  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  nurse  a  wild  Daisy,  or  Prim¬ 
rose,  in  a  fractured  tea-pot  or  ginger-beer  bottle.  There 
is  surely  something  more  than  the  mere  animal  deve¬ 
lopment  heie.  Our  attention  has  been  more  imme¬ 
diately  directed  to  this  subject,  in  consequence  of  the 
immense  quantities  of  the  commoner  flowers  which  arc, 
at  this  season,  continually  forced  upon  our  observation, 


GARDENER. 

both  in  the  markets,  tin  the  streets,  and  on  hawker’s 
trucks.  The  Primrose,  Daisy,  Wallflower,  Polyanthus, 
and  Southernwood,  are  among  the  most  popular;  and  in 
almost  every  lane,  alley,  and  court,  may  be  seen  the 
various  degrees  of  success  with  which  these  are  kept  in 
life.  It  is  not  only  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
however,  that  we  have  remarked  this  londness  for 
gardening.  It  would  seem  that  some,  who  perhaps  have 
no  dwelling  at  all,  or  such  an  one  as  does  not  afford 
the  facilities  for  indulging  even  this  harmless  gratifica¬ 
tion,  resort  to  other  means ;  and  it  was  but  the  other 
day  we  encountered,  in  our  perigriuations,  a  well-culti¬ 
vated  and  fertile  spot  on  the  fore-deck  of  a  coal-barge! 
Who  of  our  readers  would  ever  have  dreamt  of  a  flower- 
garden  in  such  a  spot?  Even  our  assiduous  friend, 
Mr.  Beaton,  with  all  his  train  of  fair  followers,  could 
never  have  thought  of  looking  for  a  flower-garden  in 
such  a  spot,  and  that,  too,  floating  on  the  very  bosom 
of  Old  Father  Thames.  And  a  very  pretty  garden  it 
was.  There  were  no  circuitous  walks ;  no  ingenious 
devices;  no  grouping  of  colours;  but  there  were  some 
bright  Anemones,  of  all  colours;  Polyanthuses  with 
trusses  as  Polyanthuses  never  trussed  before ;  double 
lilac  Primroses ;  Hen-and-chicken  Daisies,  eclipsing  in 
interest  the  finest  poultry-yard  of  the  greatest  fanciers  ; 
lumps  of  Stone-crop,  trailing  down  the  sides  of  old  tin 
tankards;  “  Bloody-walls,”  or  “Warriors,”  looking  as 
gay  as  any  officer  of  the  household  guards;  “Daffodown- 
dillies,”  as  our  ancestors  called  them,  rich  in  beauty, 
and  replete  with  fragrance;  with  here  and  there  bushes 
of  grim  Southern-wood,  and  the  whole  artfully  and 
tastefully  enclosed  with  an  edging  of  the  whitest  of 
oyster-shells.  We  have  interesting  scenes  in  London 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  know  not  of;  and  such  a 
scene  as  that  now  described  is  more  gratifying  to  us  by 
far  than  the  luxurious  and  ready-made  window  decora¬ 
tions  of  Belgravia.  It  is,  then,  with  plants  ot  this 
description,  that  our  attention  has  been  attracted  during 
the  past  week  in  Co  vent  Garden  Market. 

The  trade  in  Vegetables  has  been  good,  but  the 
supply  is  short,  and  the  prices,  in  consequence,  high. 
Greens  make  as  much  as  4s.  to  Us.  per  dozen  bunches. 
Turnips,  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen  bunches.  Brocoli .  2s.  to 
4s.  per  dozen.  There  is  a  good  supply  of  Rhubarb  at 
9d.  to  Is.  a  bundle.  Sea-hale,  2s.  per  basket.  Aspa- 
ragus,  5s.  to  7s.  Gd.  per  bundle.  There  are  also  several 
arrivals  of  Early  Horn  Carrots,  Radishes,  and  Lettuces, 
all  of  which  are  forced.  The  Fruits  consist  chiefly  ot 
Hothouse  Grapes,  very  fine,  at  10s.  Gd.  to  15s.  per  lb. 
Strawberries,  9d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  ounce.  Apples  are  very 
scarce,  and  none  good.  Cucumbers  are  very  fine,  at 
from  Gd.  to  2s.  Gd.  each. 

The  Flowers  are  abundant,  and  are  principally  ol 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Violets,  Epacris,  Heaths,  Cinerarias, 
Camellias,  Chinese  Primroses,  Geraniums,  Roses,  and 
several  choice  stove  plants,  among  which  we  observed  a 
great  deal  of  Stephanotis  floribunda,  which  seems  to  be 
becoming  a  leading  flower  in  the  highest-priced  bouquets. 

H. 
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RLANTING  AN  ORCHARD  OR  FRUIT-GARDEN. 

(  Continued  from  page  37.) 

Having,  in  former  pages,  disposed  of  the  walls,  borders, 
&c.,  of  the  enclosed  kitchen-garden,  as  far  as  the  general 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  permanent  establishment  of 
a  fruit  and  vegetable-garden  is  concerned,  I  may  now  turn 
to  the  ordinary  Orchard. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  handle  it 
separately,  but  we  shall  show  that  some  other  considerations 
arise  which  demand  a  separate  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
the  arrangements  as  to  walks  will  necessarily  differ,  and  the 
general  management  of  the  ground,  as  to  depth  and  staple, 
need  not  be  precisely  the  same  as  for  kitchen-garden  fruit- 
trees  under  a  dwarfing  system.  However,  all  orchards  are 
not  required  to  be  alike,  either  in  the  number  or  size  of  the 
trees,  or  in  the  cropping,  if  any  is  connected  therewith, 
i  Any  person  planning  an  orchard  should  be  prepared  to 
answer  such  questions  as  these :  Do  you  desire  vegetable 
culture,  and  to  what  extent;  or,  is  it 'your  aim  to  make 
that  a  totally  subordinate  affair  ?  Do  you  wish  it  to  be  laid 
!  down  in  grass  ?  Do  you  wish  it  to  be  a  sort  of  appendage 
to  your  grounds,  and  to  be  used  occasionally  as  a  promenade 
by  your  friends?  Do  you  wish  to  encourage  full-sized 
orchard-trees ;  or,  would  you  rather  keep  them  within  circum¬ 
scribed  bounds  ?  Such  matters  as  these  must  be  decisively 
settled  in  the  mind  before  a  step  is  taken ;  for  in  proportion 
to  the  definiteness  of  the  aim  will  be  the  degree  of  satis¬ 
faction  ultimately  attained.  Each  of  these  points  1  will 
now  handle  in  detail,  in  order  that  the  course  of  our  subject 
may  so  proceed  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired. 

It  must  by  no  means  be  considered  as  unimportant 
i  whether  the  vegetable  question  be  examined  or  no ;  it  vege¬ 
tables  must  be  grown,  not  only  must  different  distances  be 
given  between  the  trees,  but  a  separate  mode  ot  culture  be 
pursued.  If  the  aim  be  to  devote  as  much  as  possible  to 
fruit-trees,  merely  using  the  vegetable  ground  as  “  breath¬ 
ing”  spaces,  I  should  say  that  the  tree-lines  should  be,  for 
the  ordinary  orchard  style,  about  twenty  to  twenty-four  feet 
apart ;  but  if  a  dwarfing  system  is  pursued,  perhaps  about  | 
sixteen  feet  may  be  allowed.  This  is  putting  as  low  a  dis¬ 
tance  as  possible,  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  the  trees,  j 
Those  who  desire  a  liberal  supply  of  vegetables,  and  are 
desirous  at  the  same  time,  through  ample  space,  to  give 
plenty  of  breathing-room  to  the  fruit-trees,  may  allow  half-a- 
dozen  feet  more.  As  for  distance  between  the  trees  in  the 
rows,  I  should  say  eighteen  feet  for  ordinary  standards,  and 
fourteen  feet  for  a  dwarfing  system.  In  all  cases,  let  the 
lines  be  north  and  south,  if  possible,  in  order  that  the  sun  s 
rays  may  reach  at  least  two  sides  oi  the  tree.  As  in  drill¬ 
cropping,  so  in  the  orchard;  where  parallel  lines  must  he 
established,  rather  bo  reasonably  close  in  the  rows  than 
between  the  rows.  I  am  no  advocate  for  crowded  planting, 
for  1  have  ever  found  such  a  course  highly  favourable  to 
the  breeding  of  the  insect  tribes,  caterpillars,  &c. ;  and  no 
wonder,  .so  much  heat  at  times  being  imprisoned,  as  it  were, 
for  lack  of  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  is  for  this  very 
reason,  conjoined  with  the  avoidance  of  hoar  frosts,  through 
a  free  dispersion  of  air-moisture,  that  we  frequently  hear  oi 
orchards  on  elevated  grounds  ‘‘setting”  crops  of  fruit,  when 
those  in  the  warm  valley  have  failed.  By  the  above  dis¬ 
tances,  there  would  be  several  feet  of  cropping-ground  in 
the  orchard,  especially  whilst  young ;  the  cropping  giving 
I  way  annually,  after  the  first  three  years,  several  inches  on 
|  each  side  ;  of  which  more  in  the  proper  place. 

The  question,  “  Do  you  wish  it  to  be  laid  down  in  grass?  ” 
deserves  a  little  consideration.  I  certainly  confess  myself 
!  rather  an  advocate  for  the  cultivation  plan,  provided  justice 
is  done  to  it,  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  people 
are  tempted  to  plant  trees  too  thickly  when  once  a  plot  of 
grass  is  devoted  to  orcharding ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
cattle,  pigs,  &c.,  are  at  times  turned  in  unguardedly,  and 
these  soon  lay  the  foundation  of  broken  constitutions  in 
some  fruit-trees.  Besides,  there  can  be  no  question  but 
much  greater  benefits  accrue  to  the  fruit-trees  from  a 
judicious  course  of  culture,  involving,  as  it  does;  manual 
labour  occasionally,  and,  consequently,  a  more  frequent 
observation  of  the  fruit-trees  ;  and  certainly  bipeds  are  not 
quite  so  dangerous  in  the  orchard  as  the  quadruped  class. 
How  many  orchards  have  we  all  seen  in  our  day,  in  which, 
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here  and  there,  a  healthy  tree  was  surrounded  by  invalids, 
in  various  stages  of  decay,  the  whole  interlaced  in  a  liedge- 
like  manner.  Such  orchards,  strange  to  say,  have  generally 
a  grass  sward  beneath  them,  which  really  must  point  to 
some  particular  fact ;  this  I  here  leave  to  the  consideration 
of  our  readers.  Still,  circumstances  occur  which  render  it 
very  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  establish  an 
orchard  on  grass ;  such  being  the  case,  we  must  see  what 
can  or  ought  to  be  done. 

The  next  question  is  as  to  rendering  the  orchard  a  pro¬ 
menade,  perhaps  connected  with  the  gardens.  This  requires 
that  good  exterior  lines  should  be  laid  down,  of  sufficient 
}  breadth,  and  possessing  greater  walking  accommodations  j 
|  than  can  be  expected  in  the  ordinary  orchard.  Here,  one 
main  line  of  walk  or  road  should  be  carried  down  the  side 
that  is  most  eligible  to  enter  at,  and,  if  requisite,  such  a 
i  walk  may  be  carried  all  round,  with  even  a  cross  or  inter¬ 
secting  walk  if  the  orchard  be  extensive.  These,  however, 
are  matters  of  mere  convenience  to  the  proprietors,  and,  of 
course,  involve  a  little  extra  expense  in  laying  it  out;  it 
'  may  be  done,  however,  without  any  loss  ot  land.  One  thing 
|  may  be  here  thought  of — there  should  always  be  a  cart-road 
provided  to  one  side,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  will  be  well  to 
unite  the  services  of  the  cart-road  and  tootpath. 

The  last  preliminary  consideration  is,  whether  the  pro¬ 
prietor  aims  at  full-sized  orchard- trees  or  mere  dwarfs ;  the 
mind  must  be  well  made  up  on  this  point,  or  much  disap¬ 
pointment  must  ensue.  In  settling  this  knotty  point,  the 
end  and  'aim  of  the  orchard  must  be  well  considered.  In 
many  cases  the  answer  would  be  :  “  I  want  to  supply  my 
own  house  well,  and  to  market  all  the  surplus.”  Now,  I  do 
think,  in  the  first  place,  that  well-selected  and  well-managed 
dwarf  standards,  of  moderate  growth,  will,  in  these  times, 
pay  much  better  than  huge  brawny-limbed  trees,  many  ot 
j  which  will  shade  as  much  land  as  hall-a-dozen  well-managed 
dwarfs,  of  kinds  selected  with  reference  to  their  habit  of 
growth,  as  well  as  quality,  &c.  Let  any  one  in  the  vicinity 
!  of  ordinary  orchards  of  some  age  examine  well  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  overgrown  trees,  and  he  will  find  that  in  many  ot 
them  the  true  bearing  wood,  if  pruned  away,  might  be  stuck 
on  the  head  of  a  moderate-sized  dwarf  standard ;  all  the 
rest  is  mere  timber,  which  has  to  be  sustained,  although  of 
little  value.  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted,  that  some 
huge  orchard-trees  of  good  kinds  and  habits  produce  im¬ 
mensely,  and,  of  course,  are  very  profitable  ;  yet,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  such  are,  for  the  most  part,  kitchen  fruit, 
or  of  very  ordinary  stamp.  Although  these  papers  are  in¬ 
tended  as  a  tolerably  complete  guide  to  the  general  culture 
of  out-doors  fruits,  yet  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  sections 
of  our  subject  have,  of  necessity,  a  special  bearing :  thus  these 
remarks  apply  more  especially  to  the  Apple  and  the  Rear. 

As  I  have  here  taken  what  may  be  termed  a  commercial 
view  of  the  question,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  look  a 
little  further  into  that  portion  of  the  subject.  It  is  a  noto¬ 
rious  fact  that,  in  later  years,  there  has  been  a  growing 
tendency  in  the  possessors  of  gardens,  orchards,  &c.,  to 
turn  evertliing  to  account,  and  to  esteem  nothing  as  trifling. 

A  prodigal,  or  lavish  expenditure,  irrespective  of  profit,  in 
out-door  economics,  belongs  to  a  bygone  state  of  tilings. 

“  Advance”  is  the  word  :  and  this  involves  a  somewhat  nicer 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  things  than  was  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  some  fifty  years  since.  “  He  who  despiseth  little  things 
shall  fall  by  little  and  little.”  In  dealing  with  such  subjects, 
then  1  suppose  a  case  in  which  the  proprietor,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  provide  for  his  own  wants,  is  equally  eai- 
nest  so  to  contrive  matters  as  that  all  surplus  shall  be 
turned  to  good  account. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  Apple  and  the  Rear,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  we  all  know  that  it  is  most  important  to  use  the 
utmost  discrimination  in  selection;  above  all,  as  regards 
small  gardens  or  orchards.  Where  the  proprietor  has  a  pretty 
good  demand  in  bis  own  family,  it  is,  of  course,  all-important  I 
to  select  fruits  on  the  score  of  quality,  whether  for  stewing, 
baking,  or  the  dessert.  The  latter  are  well  known  to  be  of 
superior  quality  from  dwarf  standards. 

1  before  adverted  to  the  propriety  of  having  a  passage  for 
a  cart  at  one  end  of  an  orchard;  this  will  at  all  times 
economise  labour — much  wheelbarrow  work  is  expensive, 
and  too  apt  to  infringe  on  the  ordinary  routine  of  business. 
As  top-dressing  will  at  times  be  needed,  it  would  be  well  to 
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establish  a  compost  heap,  for  which  a  nook  must  be  set 
apart.  Here  may  be  drawn  together,  in  a  piecemeal  way, 
any  turfy  materials,  or  scraps,  which  at  any  time  may  come 
to  hand,  such  as  turfy  road  parings,  ditchings,  pond  clean¬ 
ings,  and  anything  of  a  strong  vegetable  fibre,  or  soils  of  a 
somewhat  adhesive  character.  Such  materials  will  occa¬ 
sionally  come  to  hand,  and  should  be  eagerly  stored  up; 
and  when  a  few  loads  are  got  together,  some  coarse  mammal 
and  vegetable  matters  may  be  turned  amongst  it,  and  then 
the  whole  ridged  up  to  keep  out  rains.  This,  with  a  little 
age,  will  chop  down  in  a  mellow  condition,  and  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  material  adapted  to  all  the  needs  of  an  orchard, 
whether  as  top-dressing,  or  to  assist  in  making  “stations” — 
a  practice  hereafter  to  be  detailed. 

As  in  the  enclosed  garden,  so  in  the  orchard,  especially 
where  a  dwarfing  system  is  pursued,  it  is  of  immense  im¬ 
portance  to  have  plenty  of  water  at  hand ;  and  it  will  he,  in 
many  cases,  possible  to  establish  a  little  pond  or  pit  in  one 
corner,  into  which  all  drainages  may,  if  possible,  he  made 
to  empty. 

Lastly,  let  us  advise  that  the  most  particular  regard  be 
paid  to  a  thorough  drainage  of  the  orchard  site  before  any 
operations  take  place  —  that  is  to  say,  provided  any  be 
necessary,  and  they  most  frequently  are.  Although  most  of 
our  fruits  rejoice  in  a  somewhat  adhesive  soil,  1  do  not 
know  one  which  delights  in  a  stagnant  soil.  Even  the 
Black  Currant,  which  so  requires  moisture,  will  fail  in  an 
unreclaimed  boggy  soil,  or  a  strong  loam  with  a  wet  bottom ; 
and  where  this  fails  as  to  moisture,  there  exists  not  a  single 
doubt  as  to  the  certain  failure  of  all  other  fruits  but  the 
Cranberry. 

The  improvement  of  the  staple  or  texture  of  the  soil, 
about  which  so  much  was  said  when  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  kitchen  and  fruit-garden  combined,  is  a  matter 
which  can  scarcely  be  entertained  in  the  majority  of  ordinary 
orchard  cases,  for  several  reasons.  The  site  of  a  kitchen- 
garden  is  often  a  forced  affair.  Most  persons,  in  establishing 
a  new  homestead,  make  the  position  of  the  kitchen  or 
fruiLgarden  subordinate  —  its  site  is  seldom  a  matter  of 
selection  as  to  soil ;  and  in  re-arranging  matters  connected 
with  an  established  residence,  a  similar  course  is  pursued. 
But  with  those  who  contemplate  planting  an  orchard  such 
ties  seldom  exist.  A  choice  of  soil  generally  presents  itself, 
and  surely  no  person  would  think  of  stepping  out  of  his 
wray  to  establish  an  orchard  on  a  site  so  ungenial,  that  there 
could  be  little  probability  of  the  necessary  outlay  being  repaid. 

I  shall  shortly  have  to  show  how  “  Stations  ”  requisite 
for  fruit-trees  may  be  made;  and  as  this  proceeding  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  kitchen-garden  and  orchard,  I 
need  not  here  enlarge  on  the  subject. 

R.  Ebrinoton. 


MEETING  OE  THE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY, 
20xh  April,  1853. 

I  visited  Covent  Garden  to-day  again,  before  the  meeting  ; 
also  Mr.  Stevens’s  sale  of  fancy  poultry,  where  the  spangled 
Polands  were  put  up  and  hammered  down  in  Mr. 
Stevens’s  best  style,  at  from  30s.  to  10s.  a-piece,  faster  than 
I  can  write  about  it.  The  next  breed  was  the  Silver- 
spangled  Hamburghs,  and  one  pretty  little  hen  was  up  to 
32s.  just  as  I  was  leaving  the  room,  and,  if  the  bidding  wont 
at  the  same  rate  as  for  Polands,  for  two  minutes  longer,  this 
bird  would  come  to  about  rive  guineas. 

In  the  market,  “  wedding  bouquets  are  made  to  order,”  but 
I  did  not  see  any  wedding  nosegay  ready-made  to-day ; 
indeed  they  are  frail  things  to  be  kept  as  a  stock  on  hand, 
being  now  made  of  the  purest  and  most  delicate  white 
flowers  ;  they  are  best  “  picked  in  the  sunlight  which  first 
falls  on  the  bride."  The  style  of  making  nosegays  is  fast 
improving  in  Covent  Garden,  but  still  you  see  some  there 
that  are  put  together  most  outrageously  bad.  The  best 
made  nosegay  that  1  saw  in  the  market  this  spring  was  in 
the  quartered  style.  This  is,  by  far,  the  easiest  kind  to 
make;  and  two  colours,  or  two  kinds  of  flowers,  will  make 
as  good  a  show  in  it  as  twelve  or  twenty  kinds  of  flowers  will 
do  in  any  other  kind  of  nosegay.  A  double  white  Camellia 
for  the  centre  :  but  let  us  have  it  so  that  all  may  under¬ 
stand  the  make  and  shape. 


Suppose  a  parasol  stretched  open  and  placed  between  two 
tables  thatstood  just  one  inch  apart :  the  ends  of  the  ribs  would 
rest  on  the  tables,  and  the  handle  would  hang  down  between 
them,  and  out  of  sight.  The  diameter  across  the  bottom  is  a 
matter  of  taste  and  convenience  *,  it  may  be  six  inches,  but  not 
less,  and  it  may  be  two  feet  six  inches,  or  more  or  less,  down  - 
to  the  six-inch  bottom.  The  best  in  the  market  was  about 
eight  inches  with  flowers,  two  inches  more  with  the  leaves 
under  the  flowers,  or  guards,  and  three  more  inches  w  ith  the 
fringe  of  fancy  cut  paper,  on  which  the  nosegays  rest. 
The  fancy  paper  thus  used  in  the  shops  should  never  he 
used  in  the  drawing-rooms,  nothing  but  the  flowers  and 
guard  leaves  being  admissible  where  good  taste  reigns. 
The  rise  of  these  nosegays,  from  the  level  of  the  tables  to 
the  crown  of  the  parasol,  is  only  three  inches,  and  that  is 
too  much  for  the  diameter.  Where  the  handle  passes  | 
through  is  called  the  centre  or  top,  and  there  a  large  white 
Camellia  is  placed,  and  there  must  be  a  handle  to  this  flower 
as  well  as  to  a  parasol,  and  it  is  hy  means  of  this  handle  in 
the  middle  that  all  the  other  flowers  are  kept  in  their  exact 
places ;  from  the  top  of  the  pax-asol,  six  ribs  spread  out  at 
equal  distances,  these  ribs  are  show'll  on  the  nosegay  in  a 
single  row  of  white  flowers  for  each  rib,  and,  at  this  season, 
single  or  double  white  Hyacinths  are  used  for  individual 
flowers  or  pips,  in  a  row  just  touching  one  another ;  the 
spaces  between  the  libs  or  rows  of  white  flowers  are  called 
quarters,  and  all  the  quarters  are  filled  in  with  Double  blue 
Violets,  or  singe  blue  ones,  as  regularly  placed  as  tiles  on  a 
house.  Then  there  is  a  row  of  the  leaves  of  the  Ruse-scented 
Geranium  round  the  bottom,  and  projecting  just  one  inch 
beyond  the  flowers,  and  this  simple  contrivance  with  these 
very  simple  and  very  common  flowers,  looks  as  rich,  and 
contrast  as  well  as  any  set  of  flowers  ever  did,  or  ever  will 
do.  There  is  nothing  else  in  flowers  that  I  can  think  of 
just  now  that  would  answer  better,  supposing  that  Jimbriata 
was  the  white  Camellia  used.  The  next  best  contrast  in  a 
quartered  nosegay  of  one  ground  colour  like  this,  would  be 
ribs  of  the  Black  Hyacinth  called  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
quarters  of  pure  white  flowers ;  but  then  there  is  not  a 
flower  in  creation  to  do  for  the  centre,  unless  you  choose  a 
small  dark  Dahlia ;  there  is  not  a  Rose  dark  enough,  and 
indeed  no  dark  flower  would  come  up  to  our  idea  of  a  virgin 
nosegay,  therefore,  we  must  use  a  neutral  colour;  the  best 
Camellia  for  that  is  the  variegated  one  called  Albertus;  then 
the  centre  and  ribs  are  of  Prince  Albert ;  and  if  you  rill  the 
quarters  all  round  with  the  Queen  Victoria  fancy  Geranium, 
you  will  have  as  royal  and  as  loyal  a  nosegay  as  any  of  Her 
Majesty’s  loyal  subjects. 

At  Regent  Street,  I  found  the  room  more  than  crowded, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  Fellows  had  to  stand  all  the  time. 
The  room  was  gay  with  spring  flowers,  but  nothing  very 
new,  nor  out  of  the  common,  except  a  large  dish  of  ripe  To¬ 
matoes  from  Algiers — the  first  dish  of  ripe  fruit  of  this  kind 
I  ever  saw  in  the  spring.  There  was  nothing  stated  as  to  ! 
how  the  plants  were  managed,  and  so  on,  and  very  likely 
many  went  away  with  the  idea  that  the  Tomatoes — the 
common  sort — were  the  growth  of  this  season,  which  they  cer-  i 
tainly  were  not.  The  plants  were  grown,  and  the  fruit  was  up  ■ 
to  its  full  size  last  autumn ;  but  the  ripening  may  have  been  : 
the  work  of  ’53 ;  at  any  rate,  for  those  who  like  them  fresh 
and  fresh  all  the  winter,  .and  as  long  as  they  can,  for  making  i 
messes  of  them  in  the  kitchen,  it  is  a  comfort  they  can  1 
have  them  so,  if  they  choose  to  pay  for  them;  and  a  greater  i 
comfort  still,  that  all  the  world  are  not  obliged  to  taste  the 
compounds.  Very  good  green  Peas ;  fine,  short,  dumpy 
early  Carrots;  Artichoke  heads;  crisp  Lettuce,  and  juicy 
Radishes ;  small,  long,  green  Asparagus,  and  very  large, 
white,  “  drumstick”  Asparagus,  all  from  abroad,  and  shown 
by  Mr.  Solomons,  of  Covent  Garden,  who  has  had  the  state 
of  the  market,  in  these  respects,  well  represented  before  the 
Society  all  this  winter,  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  all 
parties :  the  Fellows  seeing  in  their  own  room,  in  Regent 
Street,  what  was  in  season,  and  could  be  ordered  from,  Mr. 
Solomons  for  large  party  dinners — nothing  like  killing  two 
birds  with  one  stone  all  the  world  over,  with  or  without  : 
a  prize.  * 

Mr.  Davies,  of  Oak  Hill,  East  Barnet,  sent  a  large  dish  of 
beautiful  Black  Hambro'  Grapes,  and  Mr.  Fish,  of  our  green¬ 
houses  and  gardens,  sent  a  dish  of  fine  forced  Strawberries,  : 
with  a  letter  telling  how  he  “did”  them — always  a  good  j 
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plan  when  the  writers,  like  him,  can  write  sweet  and  short. 
All  our  readers  know  how  he  does  everything  that  way,  and 
that  lessens  my  work  now.  Mr.  Myatt  sent  a  highly- 
coloured  dish  of  his  Victoria  Rhubarb,  now  so  well-known 
and  appreciated  as  the  name  it  hears.  Miller's  Late  11  kite 
Brocoli,  and  Dickson’s  Waterloo,  were  in  the  room  front 
somewhere ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bates’  Brocoli 
(page  40),  there  was  not  a  head  of  Brocoli  fit  to  he  seen, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  about  London  since  the  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  I  have  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that  many  a 
good  gardener,  and  deserving,  faithful  servant,  will  lose  his 
place  and  his  character  this  spring  for  not  being  able  to 
supply  the  kitchen  as  <!  we  us’d  to  have  it.”  But  all  the 
philosophy,  science,  and  experience  under  the  sun,  can  no 
more  teach  a  gardener  to  provide  against  the  laws  of  nature, 
or  the  decrees  of  the  God  of  nature,  than  my  feeble  pen  can 
persuade  the  uncharitable,  and  the  god  of  mammon,  to 
relent  and  be  appeased  for  this  once.  Before  we  may  expe¬ 
rience  such  another  season,  however,  let  us  hope  that  all  of 
us  will  be  better  and  wiser  than  we  now  are,  and  more  able 
to  understand  all  the  affairs  about  the  garden  and  about 
each  other. 

Cinerarias. — The  names  on  the  lists  of  this  elegant  and 
most  useful  flower  are  now  so  outrageously  numerous,  and 
more  than  one  half  of  them  are  such  milk-and-water-looking 
clouds,  for  colours  they  have  none,  that  no  mortal  can  bear 
the  sight  of  them  except  he  be  a  florist,  so  that  at  last  even 
the  aristocratic  Horticultural  Society  are  obliged  to  step  out 
of  their  high  boots,  and  show  the  ladies  of  the  land  what 
is  really  to  be  met  with  worth  looking  at  in  this  flower 
round  London,  for  at  their  counti’y  seats  they  would  not 
tolerate  our  hest  London  Cinerarias  for  two  days  running. 
So  the  Society  sent  half-a  dozen  of  nice  dwarf  gay-looking 
Cinerarias,  and  almost  every  lady  in  the  room  took  down 
the  names.  Beauty  of  St.  John's  Wood  is  the  best  known 
of  these ;  it  was  also  the  smallest  flower  of  the  lot,  a  white 
centre,  and  crimson  edged.  Prometheus,  a  deep  purple; 
Elegantissima,  a  fine  blue;  Charles  Dickens,  a  good  purple; 
Rubella,  in  the  way  of  Beauty  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  but  a 
much  larger  flower.  Also  a  large  Cytisus  rhodophena  full  of 
flower ;  Rynchospermum  jasminoides  and  Henfreya  scandens 
literally  covered  with  bloom;  the  best  kind  of  Tropceolum 
Lobbianum,  called  Triomph  de  Gand,  a  most  useful  flower 
all  the  winter  through ;  Diosma  capitata,  pretty  nigh  a  yard 
through  ;  Acacia  paradoxa ,  a  half-standard  plant,  in  fine 
yellow  bloom;  a  low,  wide-spreading  Azalea  indica,  called 
mutabilis,  with  Heaths  and  Epacris,  and  other  things  all 
very  useful  for  spring  decoration. 

Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-Apple  Place,  sent  two  ex- 
quisite  specimen  plants,  one,  Eriostemon  scabrum,  a  very 
twiggy,  graceful  plant,  with  small  shining  leaves  and  white 
flowers,'  and  Boronia  tetrandria,  with  blush-pink  flowers. 
Also  examples  of  Daviesia  punyens,  a  dwarf  acacia-looking 
plant,  quite  covered  with  small  pea-flowers  of  a  colour 
between  cream  and  yellow,  with  Brachysema  acuminata,  witlr# 
crimson  pea-flowers,  and  Pimelea  gnidia,  with  heads  of  white 
flowers,  together  with  a  large  plant  of  Telratheca  ericifolia, 
with  light  lilac  flowers— all  greenhouse  plants  of  the  first 
water;  and  most  useful  as  coming  in  so  early  in  the 
spring. 

There  were  a  nice  lot  of  seedling  Cyclamens  from  Mr. 
j  Mya,tt,  differing  slightly  from  each  other  when  looked  close 
into,  but  not  worthy  of  being  retained  as  varieties.  There 
was  a  nice  plant  of  Dielytra  speclabilis  from  the  garden  ol 
the  Society,  about  which  it  was  stated,  that  in  an  open 
!  border  the  late  frost  had  injured  some  plants  of  it  con- 
|  siderably,  but  the  border  was  too  wet  for  it.  My  own  plant 
]  of  it  was  three  inches  high,  and  did  not  suffer  in  the  least, 
though  as  much  exposed  as  could  be  ;  and  there  is  a  Deutzia 
\  gracilis  not  far  from  it,  which  T  planted  last  September  only, 
i  and  is  no  more  than  a  few  inches  high,  but  it  stood  un- 
1  affected  in  the  least  degree ;  and  there  was  a  small  plant 
i  of  it  at  this  meeting,  to  which  the  attention  of  those  present 
!  was  specially  directed,  as  being  the  prettiest  and  most 
I  useful  little  shrubs  yet  found  in  Japan.  Everybody  should 
!  have  it,  and  those  who  can  ought  to  have  it  in  flower  from 
i  January  till  the  middle  or  end  of  May  ;  it  is  also  as  much 
!  of  a  wedding  flower  as  any  we  have,  and  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  purpose  for  hair  wreaths,  or  for  sprigs  singly  to 
use  of  an  evening,  in  two  distinct  forms,  as  imitations  ot 


the  Lily-of-tli e-Yalley  while  in  bud,  and  in  its  own  strength 
when  it  opens. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  best  plant  in  the  room  was  Berberis 
Darwinii,  from  the  collection  of  the  Society.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  a  more  graceful  style  of  flowering  than  this 
Berberis  presents,  or  a  more  easy  plant  to  keep.  It  seems 
to  be  the  hardiest  plant  known,  growing  where  the  roots 
must  have  been  in  stagnant  water  through  the  whole  of  this 
long  winter,  and  yet  no  plant  braved  the  frost  better.  I  have 
not  heard  of  this  plant  having  yet  seeded  ill  England,  and  it 
may  require  some  peculiar  treatment,  or  more  rest  from  the 
propagator,  and  more  age  to  the  bargain,  to  enable  it  to 
seed.  But  the  climate  it  comes  from  is  very  peculiar :  often 
cold  and  stormy,  and  the  air  almost  always  loaded  with 
moisture;  that  of  the  island  of  Chiloe,  and  on  the  mainland 
in  Western  Patagonia,  where,  as  we  were  told,  it  grows  in  bogs 
in  some  localities,  and  in  dry  places  also,  on  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  Like  the  now  common  Berberis  aquifolium, 
we  can" never  have  too  much  of  the  Darwin  species,  and  we 
shall  never  have  enough  of  it  until  we  find  out  how  to  seed 
it.  It  does  not  seem  that  our  cold  dry  easterly  winds  in  the 
spring  are  favourable  to  the  setting  ot  the.  seeds  of  any  of 
the  American  Berberis  from  beyond  the  Equator ;  perhaps 
a  low  temperature  and  extreme  moisture  in  the  air  at  the 
time  they  are  in  flower  would  suit  them  better,  and  cause 
them  to  seed ;  and  if  so,  we  should  plant  some  on  purpose 
for  seeding  by  the  side  of  ponds,  lakes,  or  running  water; 
also  in  a  cold  pit,  to  be  kept  very  moist  indeed  all  the  time 
they  are  in  flower,  and  perhaps,  too,  a  saucerful  of  water  kept 
under  the  pots  at  the  time  might  assist  the  setting  of  the 
fruit.  At  any  rate,  this  Berberis  Darwinii  would  not.  take 
much  harm  that  way  for  a  time, seeing  that  it  is  a  bog-plant, 
although  it  will  grow  in  any  ordinary  border. 

The  large  Staunlonia  latifolia,  which  is  fully  exposed  in 
Mr.  Jackson’s  nursery  here,  is  now  as  green  as  a  Portugal 
laurel,  and  probably  is  more  hardy;  and  at  the  last  moment 
I  have  just  learned  the  Libocedrus  chilensis  is  quite  hardy — 
but  more  on  this  next  week.  D.  Beaton. 


IMPROVING  ECONOMICALLY  A  NEGLECTED 
GREENHOUSE. 

( Continued  from  page  01.) 

Keeping  in  view  the  primary  matters  referred  to  last 
week,  and  that  the  main  stay  for  future  display  must  rest 
chiefly  on  a  few  cheap  flower-seeds,  I  will  now  proceed, 
shortly  to  state  how  this  object  may  be  effectually  gained, 
if  not  fully  for  the  present  summer,  in  the  winter,  spring, 
and  summer,  that  will  succeed,  and  I  will  glance,  first,  at 
the  treatment  necessary  for  the  desired  object,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  the  plants  already  in  possession. 

Cactus. — I  presume  you  have  not  any  of  the  trnneatus, 
or  jointed-stemmed  varieties,  as  these,  chiefly  bloom  in 
winter  and  spring.  In  a  back  volume  you  will  find  an 
article  on  the  subject.  Most  likely  the  soil  about  the  roots 
is  in  a  sour,  sodden  state,  and  each  had  better  be  repotted 
in  sandy  loam,  with  pieces  of  broken  bricks  and  lime 
rubbish,  freely  intermingled.  The  Cactus  tribe,  when  in 
health,  will  stand  rich  manurial  applications,  but  you  must 
no  more  think  of  such  a  thing  in  your  case,  than  you  would 
think  of  giving  beef  to  a  sickly  infant,  whose  digestive 
powers  were  wholly  out  of  order.  If  you  are  to  be  le- 
warded  with  flowers  this  season,  the  buds  will  now,  or 
shortly,  be  showing  themselves  ;  but  whether  they  do  or  not, 
your  present  treatment  should  be  the  same.  Set  the  plants 
in  the  closest  and  warmest  end  of  the  house,  give  but  little 
water  at  the  roots  until  you  see  proofs  of  fresh  growth,  but 
as  we  presume  the  stems  are  brown  and  lanky,  syringe 
them  with  tepid  water  several  times  in  a  day,  or  bathe 
them  with  a  sponge,  for  in  all  such  cases  it  is  better  to 
make  the  plants  absorb  by  their  stems,  than  to  glut  the 
roots  with  water  before  these  roots  are  freely  acting.  When 
that  is  the  case,  you  may  mulch  the  surface  of  the  pot  with 
rotten  dung,  from  which  all  worms,  &o.,  have  been  ex¬ 
tracted  by  drying.  If,  however,  the  stems  are  green  and 
very  succulent,  no  syringing  or  bathing  will  be  requisite, 
and  just  enough  of  water  must  be  given  to  keep  them  from 
flagging,  and  stopping  growth  for  two  months  longei ;  giving 
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the  plants,  however,  an  airy,  and  light,  instead  of  a  close  or 
a  slightly  shaded  position.  If  any  of  the  plants  bloom,  let 
them  stand  in  an  airy,  shady  place,  and  the  dowers  will  be 
longer  preserved;  and  after  blooming,  keep  the  plants  in  a 
warm  corner,  well  syringed  and  watered,  for  a  month  or  two 
afterwards — previously  removing  any  old  exhausted  piece  of  a 
stem — giving  the  plants  first  a  slight  shade,  and  by  degrees 
more  light,  until  they  are  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the 
sunbeams,  and  then  in  August  remove  them  out-of-doors  to 
the  south  side  of  a  fence,  where  you  can  contrive  to  keep 
the  rain  off  them,  and  yet  give  them  every  ray  of  sunshine, 
turning  the  plants  at  times,  that  each  part  may  have  an 
equal  portion  of  light ;  watering  and  syringing  at  first,  to 
prevent  a  sudden  check  from  the  increased  evaporation 
from  the  stems,  owing  to  sudden  full  exposure,  hut  giving 
less  and  less  water  by  degrees,  until  by  the  end  of  September 
you  cease  watering  altogether,  and  do  not  resume  it  until 
you  wish  the  plants  to  grow  in  March  or  April,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  sprinkling  with  the  syringe  in  a  sunny  day  in 
winter,  if  the  stems  are  getting  rather  shrivelled.  This 
resting  by  dryness,  in  unison  with  full  exposure  to  sunlight 
after  wood  is  made,  is  the  secret  of  growing  these  succulents 
successfully,  and,  so  far  as  our  climate  will  permit,  is  merely 
an  imitation  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  plants 
flourish  in  their  native  wilds.  If  the  plants  do  not  bloom — 
as  soon  as  they  have  recovered  their  fresh  aspect — they 
may  he  put  out-of-doors  earlier ,  such  as  the  middle  of 
July  ;  or  they,  as  well  as  the  others,  may  be  kept  in  an  airy 
part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun-heat. 
If  even  then  3iear  the  wall,  where  the  sun  heats  upon,  it 
will  he  better.  Why  we  recommend  chiefly  a  fence,  such  as 
a  wall  out-of-doors,  is,  that  the  heat  there  is  much  more 
intense  than  can  ever  he  diffused  through  a  well-aired  green¬ 
house.  In  most  of  the  beautiful  kinds,  without  a  com¬ 
bination  of  this  light  and  heat,  accompanied  with  partial 
dryness,  and  then  by  the  removal  of  the  water-pail  altogether 
during  one  season,  it  is  vain  to  expect  them  to  produce 
flower-buds  in  the  next.  A  bright  autumn  is,  therefore,  of 
great  importance  to  the  Cactus  grower,  and  the  easiest  cul¬ 
tivated  of  them  are  beautiful.  I  have  lengthened  these 
l  remarks,  because  convinced  that  every  Cactus  grower  among 
our  amateur  friends,  by  thinking  them  over,  and  enquiring 
into  the  groundwork  for  them,  will  find  themselves  in¬ 
sensibly  involved  in  that  most  delightful  study — the  climatic 
and  local  relations  of  the  plants  they  cultivate;  a  science, 
which  though  among  us  yet  in  its  infancy,  will  ever 
furnish,  if  not  the  identical  practice  in  our  climate,  at  least 
the  key  for  opening  up  the  way  to  successful  culture.  I  may 
just  repeat,  that  in  starting  into  growth  next  spring,  it 
will  be  preferable  to  swell  the  stems  by  means  of  the 
syringe  or  sponge,  instead  of  first  soaking  the  roots.  House 
the  plants  by  the  middle  of  October. 

Geraniums.  — •  You  have  not  stated  what  tribes  you 
possess  —  Scarlets,  Florist’s  Pelargoniums,  or  Ihe  newer 
Fancy  kinds.  Our  remarks  will,  therefore,  be  very  general, 
merely  premising  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in  getting 
scarlets  and  the  fancies  in  bloom  by  this  time,  if  kept  in 
small  pots.  You  were  right  to  shift  all  your  plants,  if  the 
soil  was  sour  and  ill-drained ;  but  let  your  shifting  again 
proceed  upon  system.  A  four-inch  pot  will  furnish  nice 
early-blooming  plants.  Next  season  you  will  be  enabled 
to  indulge  in  specimens  for  size.  Set  apart  now  all  the 
forwardest  best-looking  plants  for  early  blooming,  and  do 
not  shift  them  any  more.  If  flower-buds  are  not  now 
showing,  they  will  soon  do  so,  after  the  roots  get  to  the 
sides  of  the  pot.  When  well  knotted  with  flower-buds,  but 
not  before,  apply  manure-water,  weak,  and  about  00°  in 
temperature,  and  you  will  obtain  large  heads  of  bloom. 
Meanwhile,  look  out  a  second  lot,  the  next  best,  but  showing 
little  inclination  for  blooming.  As  soon  as  the  pots  are 
getting  filled  with  roots,  if  the  said  pots  are  from  three  to 
five  inches  in  diameter,  shift  them  into  a  size  a  little  larger; 
but  if  already  in  pots  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  roots 
getting  to  the  outside  of  the  pots,  do  not  shift  at  all,  but 
remove  a  little  surface  soil,  top-dress  with  half-an-inch  of 
rotten  manure,  one  year  old — cow- dung  would  do  well— and, 
if  you  do  not  like  its  look,  sprinkle  over  with  a  little  road- 
drift,  or  other  soil.  Now,  both  these  processes  are  intended 
to  encourage  growth,  and  to  discourage  flowering ;  and  in 
either  case  the  bloom  will  come  from  three  weeks  to  a 


month  later  than  if  neither  shifted  nor  stimulated  by  a  cool 
natured  manure.  Still,  there  is  a  third  lot — the  weakest- 
looking.  Well,  encourage  them  to  grow,  giving  a  little 
manure-water  at  times,  after  the  sickly  tinge  has  been  ex-  i 
changed  for  robust  health  ;  stir  up  the  soil  on  the  surface 
of  the  pot,  much  as  a  market-gardener  would  fork  among 
his  cabbages,  only  do  not  hurt  the  roots.  Turn  out  a  plant 
now  and  then,  and  when  you  find  the  health}-  roots  are 
getting  to  the  outside  of  the  ball,  go  over  the  plants,  and 
nip  out  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  that  are  at  all  strong. 
Some  may  have  only  one  shoot — stop  that;  some  may  have 
three  equally  robust — stop  them  all ;  some  may  have  two 
strong  and  two  weak — stop  the  strong  ones,  and  this  ulti¬ 
mately  may  furnish  you  with  six  or  eight  shoots  of  equal 
strength.  When  these  stopped  shoots  have  pushed  out 
1  others  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  from  lialf-an-inch  to  one 
inch  in  length,  shift  the  plant  then  into  a  larger  pot,  and 
j  thus  you  will  have  another  succession  of  blooming  plants  ; 

I  so  that  from  Geraniums  alone,  and  this  persevering  atten¬ 
tion,  you  may  have  bloom  in  your  house,  if  kept  cool  and 
airy,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  September. 

Guttings  of  Geraniums,  taken  oft'  now,  and  inserted  in 
pots  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house,  potted  and  grown  on,  but 
not  stopped,  will  flower  late  in  autumn.  Those  that  bloom 
first  (supposing  your  stock  are  chiefly  Felargoniums)  will 
be  ready  to  come  out  of  the  house  in  July,  at  the  farthest. 
Place  them,  at  first,  in  a  shady  place,  so  that  no  great  check 
be  given  them.  In  a  few  days  remove  them  to  an  open 
position,  full  in  the  sun.  Water  as  usual  at  first,  but  cur-  J 
tail  by  degrees,  so  that  the  soil  may  get  dryish,  as  this,  with 
an  unshaded  sun,  will  ripen  and  harden'the  stems.  When 
these  are  well  browned,  cut  them  down  to  within  one  or  two 
inches  of  their  base.  If,  notwithstanding  this  ripening,  the 
stumps  should  be  inclined  to  bleed,  daub  over  the  wounds 
with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  dust  and  lime.  The  stems  cut 
up  into  cuttings  will  strike  freely  in  sandy  soil  in  any  open 
border.  The  cut-down  plants  should  be  kept  not  dry,  but 
dryish,  and  slightly  shaded,  until  they  begin  to  push  afresh  ; 
and  when  the  shoots  are  three-quarters-of  an-inch  in  length 
then  move  them  to  the  potting  bench,  shake  away  the  soil 
from  the  roots,  prune  the  straggling  roots  a  little,  and  repot 
into  fresh  soil,  and  into  smaller  or  similar-sized  pots.  These 
must  be  kept  shaded  a  little,  then  fully  exposed,  and  housed 
in  good  time  in  October.  Do  not  overburden  yourself  with 
numbers.  Of  your  small  plants,  and  your  room,  a  dozen  of 
each  succession  may  be  chosen  this  year,  and  half  as  many 
the  year  following.  If  you  keep  the  old  plants  as  just 
mentioned,  these  will  not  only  prove  the  foundation  of 
handsome  specimens,  but  require  in  all  their  stages  more 
room  to  grow  them  in.  Where,  however,  much  bloom  is 
required  from  little  space,  pots  from  four  to  six  inches  in 
diameter  ought  to  be  the  general  size  used. 

Calceolarias. — These,  whether  shrubby  or  herbaceous, 
may  be  now  managed  upon  a  similar  principle.  We  shall 
tell  how  to  have  the  herbaceous  ones  from  sowing  before 
long.  Only  keep  this  in  view — herbaceous  ones  bloom  best 
in  spring  and  autumn,  and  although  shrubby  ones  will  bloom 
all  the  year  round,  they  soon  become  sickly  in  small  pots  in 
a  greenhouse,  chiefly  because  they  cannot  endure  the  lleated 
state  of  the  pots  at  one  time,  and  their  coldness  at  another. 
Hence  the  comparative  freedom  from  alternations  in  mois¬ 
ture  and  dryness,  heats  and  colds,  is  the  reason  why  shrubby 
Calceolarias  succeed  so  well  when  planted  in  the  flower- 
borders  in  summer.  Herbaceous  kinds  do  little  good  out- 
of-doors  in  summer,  because  their  large  flowers  become  the 
sport  of  every  blast.  If  you  resolve  upon  keeping  some  | 
in-doors,  whether  shrubby  or  herbaceous,  three  modes  will 
help  you  to  success.  1’iace  each  pot  inside  a  larger  one,  j 
and  let  the  space  between  them,  top  and  bottom,  be  filled  i 
with  moss  :  the  sides  of  the  plant  pot  will  thus  be  kept  cool. 
Or  you  may  plunge  several  pots  in  moss  in  a  vase,  basket,  I 
or  box.  Or  you  may  plant  the  plants  out  in  earth  in  such  a 
receptacle.  And  then,  lastly,  after  the  end  of  April,  water 
and  syringe  with  the  coldest  soft  water  you  can  procure,  and  - 
keep  the  plants  in  the  coolest  and  airiest  part  of  the  house. 
When  showing  bloom,  top-dress  with  two-year-old  rotten 
cowdung,  and  the  bloom  will  be  rendered  strong  and  fine. 

Fuchsias. — To  get  early  bloom  do  not  prune  much.  Better 
get  what  you  can  from  the  old  plants,  and  start  fair  for 
another  season.  See  notes  on  Fuchsias  lately.  Stubby, 
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short  side-shoots  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  taken 
off  your  old  plants,  or  from  better  kinds  of  a  neighbour’s, 
inserted  in  sandy  soil,  a  bell-glass  placed  over  them,  and 
kept  shaded  from  bright  sun  until  they  had  struck,  would 
furnish  nice  plants  for  blooming  in  September. 

Verbenas. — Follow  a  similar  plan  to  that  recommended 
for  Geraniums,  only  making  two  lots  instead  of  three.  Let 
the  first  remain  in  small  four  or  six-inch  pots  to  bloom 
early.  I  have  had  showy  plants  in  three-inch  pots.  The 
other  lot,  not  planted  out-of-doors,  stop,  and  shift  on,  until 
they  fill  six  ,or  nine-inch  pots,  and  are  neatly  trained  out 
with  small  twigs,  or  are  fastened  to  a  flat,  next  to  invisible, 
trellis,  and  so  placed  that  you  can  look  down  upon  the 
plants,  and  then  using  open,  light,  rich  soil,  giving  the 
plants  plenty  of  air  and  light,  enough  of  water  at  the  root, 
and  plenty  of  the  syringe  over  the  foliage,  you  will  obtain 
flowers  such  as  can  rarely  be  seen  under  out-door  culture. 
The  water  must  not  touch  the  flowers.  Two  or  three  plants 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  put  in  one  pot,  and  thus  a  good 
display  sooner  obtained.  When  the  large  plants  come  into 
bloom  the  small  plants  may  he  removed,  or  pruned,  re¬ 
potted,  kept  out-of-doors,  and  then  brought  in  as  the  others 
begin  to  fade.  With  this  tribe  alone,  and  your  plants  now 
small,  a  rich  and  fine  effect  may  be  produced  from  May  to 
the  middle  of  October.  Except  after  potting  the  plants 
must  have  no  shade,  and  abundance  of  air  to  keep  them 
healthy  and  stubby.  Damping  the  floor  and  shelves  often 
will  greatly  assist  all  the  plants  mentioned.  These  kinds 
alone  may  thus  he  made  to  present  a  very  gay  appearance. 

Balsams. — See  a  late  article.  Sown  in  the  greenhouse, 
potted  off  when  threff  or  four  inches  high,  shaded  a  little, 
and  shifted  again  into  six-inch  pots,  will  yield  stubby, 
strong  plants,  such  as  with  difficulty  can  be  obtained  by 
hotbed  coddling. 

Lobelia. — Small-flowering  blue  kinds.  As  much  seed  as 
would  lie  on  the  point  of  the  finest  quill  would  be  enough  1 
of  any  of  them.  Gracilis ,  Erinus  maximus,  are  trailing-  1 

stemmed  ones  ;  ramosa  has  large  flowers,  and  is  upright  in 
its  growth;  ramosa  rosea  is  similar  in  habit.  These  would 
bloom  in  July  and  August. 

Nemo phil a  insignis  and  maculata. — These  bloom  beau¬ 
tiful^  in  spring  and  autumn,  but  do  not  stand  the  summer 
well  without  a  little  shade.  They  should  he  sown  thinly  in 
a  six-inch  pot,  and  then  thinned  out  to  one  or  three  plants. 

I  haye  had  the  first  of  these  (one  of  the  very  best  hardy 
annuals  we  possess)  fine  in  a  house  in  summer  so  treated, 
but  the  pot  was  placed  inside  of  a  larger  one,  the  space 
between  stuffed  with  moss,  then  set  in  a  saucer  of  water, 
and  this  moss  kept  moist,  and  no  water  whatever  applied  at 
the  surface  of  the  pot  containing  the  plant.  Sown  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  it  would  bloom  splendily  from  March  to  May ;  and 
who  does  not  love  its  beautiful  flowers  ? 

Collinsia  bicolor. — This  hardy  annual  sown  now  will 
bloom  in  two  months.  Sown  in  October,  there  are  few 
tilings  more  splendid  in  a  house  during  the  spring  months. 

Mignonette  and  Virginian  Stock  will  come  much  earlier 
than  out-of-doors.  The  second  will  be  in  bloom  in  six 
|  weeks,  and  is  sweet  and  pretty;  and  who  admires  not  the 
first  ?  Sow  in  August  and  September  for  plants  to  bloom  in 
March,  April,  and  -May. 

Brachycome  iberidifolia,  a  beautiful  blue  annual,  too 
tender  to  thrive  in  most  places  out-of-doors. 

Salvia  patens. — This,  sown  now,  will  yield  its  fine  blue 
flowers  in  August  and  September. 

Salpiglossis. — This  is  a  beautifully-marked  group,  too 
tender  for  most  places  out  of-doors.  Sown  now,  shaded  and 
protected  a  little  after  being  pricked  out,  three  or  four  in  a 
four-inch  pot,  and  again  separated,  it  will  bloom  from  the 
end  of  July  to  the  end  of  September. 

Petunias,  Schizanthus ,  and  Maurandya,  of  sorts,  Aua- 
gallis  indica,  Knulfussia  amelloides ,  Celsia  urticij'olia,  Nie- 
remberyia  gracilis ,  will  bloom  in  the  end  of  summer  and 
autumn. 

I  Small  Mesembryanthemums,  such  as  cordifolium,  crystal- 
linum,  and  tricolor ,  are  interesting  low-growing  succulents, 
that  would  bloom  in  the  end  of  summer.  London  inter¬ 
mediate  stocks  would  bloom  late  in  autumn ;  but  this,  as 
well  as  many  mentioned,  are  best  sown  in  autumn  for  early 
spring  and  summer  display.  R.  Fish. 
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THE  POLYANTHUS. 

{Continued  from  page  02.) 

Winter  Treatment. — This  commences  about  the  end  of 
October.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  the  last 
number  I  recommended  a  more  open  situation  for  the  latter 
months  of  summer,  or,  rather,  autumn  From  that  situation 
they  must  now  be  removed  into  their  winter  quarters. 

As  I  remarked  before,  the  Polyanthus  is  more  hardy  than 
the  Auricula,  and,  consequently,  where  there  is  a  tolerably 
large  collection,  they  will  do  better  if  kept  in  a  separate 
frame,  where  they  can  have  more  air  given  to  them,  and 
rather  less  protection  from  frost.  I  have  had  the  pots  so 
hard  frozen  that  they  could  scarcely  be  lifted  up,  and  yet 
the  plants  did  not  suffer  any  injury,  but  flowered  well  the 
spring  following.  The  care  necessary  is,  to  place  them  upon 
a  bed  of  coal  ashes,  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  worms  j 
boring  through  it  and  entering  the  pots.  At  the  time  they 
are  placed  under  the  frame  let  each  pot  and  plant  be  exa¬ 
mined.  If  the  pots  are  green  and  dirty  they  should  be 
clean  washed,  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  should  be 
examined,  to  see  that  it  is  quite  open  to  allow  the  super¬ 
fluous  water  to  run  off  freely  ;  the  soil  on  the  surface  should 
be  stirred,  and  all  weeds  and  moss  cleared  away,  and  a  thin 
top-dressing  of  fresh  soil  put  on,  every  decayed  or  decaying 
leaf  removed,  and  then  the  plants  will  look  clean  and 
healthy,  and  show  they  are  cared  for  as  they  ought  to  be. 

When  they  are  all  cleaned  and  put  in  good  order  place 
them  in  the  frame.  If  the  leaves  project  over  the  edge  of 
the  pots,  let  them  stand  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other 
that  the  leaves  of  one  plant  do  not  touch  the  leaves  of  the 
others  surrounding  it.  In  the  winter  months  they  require 
very  little  water ; — only  just  enough  to  prevent  them  flagging. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  direct  an  examination  of  the 
labels  or  tallies,  to  see  that  they  are  all  legible,  and  likely 
to  keep  so  till  spring  ;  should  they  be  illegible,  or  nearly  so, 
renew  them  at  once.  Should  the  weather  be  very  severe, 
that  is  during  hard  frost,  protect  them  every  night  with  a 
covering  of  double  mats,  or,  with  what  I  prefer,  good  water¬ 
tight  wooden  covers.  This  covering,  though  rather  expen¬ 
sive  at  first,  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  and  is  much  more 
tidy  than  any  other  material  used  for  this  purpose. 

Properties  of  a  good  Polyanthus. — The  plant  should 
be  healthy;  the  foliage  large  and  abundant;  the  stem  should 
be  stout  enough  to  bear  the  truss  well  up  above  the  leaves, 
which  should  cover  the  pot,  and  rise  up  in  the  centre ;  from 
the  centre  of  the  leaves  the  stem  should  rise;  the  truss 
should  consist  of  at  least  five  flowers,  and  the  footstalks  of 
each  flower  should  be  able  to  support  each  bloom  level  with 
the  rest.  Each  flower,  or  pip ,  should  be  round  and  flat, 
neither  inclined  to  cup  or  reflex.  The  pips  should  be 
divided,  near  the  outermost  edge,  into  segments  ;  each  divi¬ 
sion,  or  segment,  should  be  slightly  indented  or  scolloped  in 
the  centre.  Each  flower  should  have  a  yellow  centre,  or 
eye  ;  in  the  centre  of  that  there  should  appear  a  tube  con¬ 
taining  the  anthers,  but  the  pistil  should  not  be  seen.  This 
yellow  centre,  including  the  tube,  should  be  of  the  same 
width  as  the  ground  or  body-colour,  which  colour  should 
either  bo  a  rich  dark  crimson  or  a  bright  red.  Round  this 
body-colour  the  margin,  or  lacing,  should  appear  of  an 
uniform  width  surrounding  each  petal,  and  continuing  down 
the  centre  of  each  to  the  yellow  eye.  The  colour  of  this 
lacing,  or  margin,  should  be  uniform,  whether  it  is  sulphur, 
lemon  colour,  or  clear  yellow. 

LIST  OF  GOOD  KINDS  NOW  IN  COLLECTIONS. 

Alexander  (Pearson),  red  ground;  a  good  old  sort. 

Argo  (Kearsley),  red  ground;  eye  and  lacing  bright  yellow; 
pips  large ;  a  new  and  fine  variety. 

Beauty  of  England-  (Maud),  extra  fine. 

Brilliant  (Kearsley),  red  ground;  pips  medium  size. 

Black  Prince  (Faulkners),  dark  ground;  large  pips. 

Coquette  (Kearsley),  dark  ground;  pips  large;  a  late 
bloomer. 

Canary  (Kearsley),  dark  ground;  lemon  edging;  pips 
large. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland  (Kearsley),  dark  ground;  lacing 
light  yellow ;  very  fine  and  new. 

Defiance  (Fletcher),  extra  fine  flower. 

Duchess  of  Kent  (Piggot),  fine,  and  rather  new. 
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Earl,  Lincoln  (Hufton),  dark  ground;  extra  fine. 

Flying  Dutchman  (Kearsley),  dark  ground,  with  large 
pips  ;  a  late  bloomer. 

Felix  (Kearsley),  red  ground,  with  large  pips. 

Forget-me-not  (Kearsley),  dark  ground,  with  large  pips. 

Emperor  Buonaparte  (Turner),  red  ground;  medium  size. 

Fire  King  (Erringtons),  rich  scarlet  ground  ;  well  laced  ; 
fine. 

Formosa  (Barnard),  dark  ground  ;  pips  large. 

George  the  Fourth  (Buck),  a  large  dark  flower;  extra. 

Highland  Mary  (Craig),  a  good  constant  variety. 

Kingfisher  (Addis),  dark  ground;  large  pips  ;  extra  fine. 

Invincible  (Crawshaw),  dark;  extra. 

Lord  John  Kassel  (Clegg),  very  fine  variety. 

Lancer  (Bullock),  extra;  dark  flower. 

Magnificent  (Kearsley),  red  ground;  eye  and  lace  bright 
yellow ;  new  and  fine. 

Minerva  (Kearsley),  dark  ground  ;  eye  and  lacing  lemon 
colour  ;  new  and  extra  fine. 

Orion  (Kearsley),  dark  ground  ;  eye  and  lacing  golden 
yellow ;  new  and  fine. 

Prince  Arthur  (Kearsley),  red-crimson  ground;  eye  and 
lace  sulphur  colour  ;  pips  large  ;  extra  fine  and  new. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Berrenger),  a  fine  variety. 

Princess  Royal  (Colliers),  a  good  show  variety;  extra. 

Prince  Regent  (Cox),  dark  ground;  pips  large;  a  good 
old  variety. 

Portia  (Kearsley),  dark  ground;  pips  medium  size. 

Royal  Sovereign  (Gibbon),  extra;  dark  ground;  large 
flower. 

Sylph  (Kearsley),  dark  ground;  eye  and  lacing  bright 
yellow ;  extra  fine. 

Tantarara  (Fillingkam),  dark  ground;  pips  very  large;  a 
bold,  good  flower. 

Telegraph  (Stead),  red  ground  ;  a  fine  old  variety. 

Victoria  (Kearsley),  red  ground;  pips  medium  size;  fine 
form ;  a  late  bloomer. 

Volligeur  (Kearsley),  red  ground;  large  pips;  yellow 
leaves;  fine.  T.  Appleby. 


LYCOPODIUMS. 

(Continued  from  page  43.) 

Summer  Treatment  :  Potting. — Having  ready  the  com¬ 
post,  as  described  in  my  last,  and  the  plants  being  in  such 
a  state  as  to  require  larger  pots,  proceed  to  perform  that 
operation.  The  best  time  of  the  year  for  this  work  is  about 
the  middle  of  April,  though  it  may  be  done  through  most 
of  the  summer  months,  if  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  and  fill 
their  pots  with  roots  ;  especially  if  large  specimens  are 
required.  There  are  no  plants  that  show  the  effects  of 
neglect  in  this  point  more  than  Lycopods.  If  the  pots  are 
too  small,  the  plants  soon  lose  their  healthy,  brilliant  green; 
the  tall  growers  become  naked  of  leaves  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  whole  plant  becomes  a  sickly  yellow,  which  renders  it  a 
very  unsightly  object.  To  prevent  this,  pot  early,  whilst  the 
plants  are  of  a  good  colour,  and  pot  again  in  time  to  keep 
them  so.  Though  they  love  plenty  of  moisture  at  the)  root, 
yet  they  cannot  bear  stagnant  water  :  hence  it  is  necessary 
to  drain  the  pots  well,  and  place  a  thin  layer. of  moss  over 
the  drainage  to  prevent  its  being  choked  up  by  the  finer 
particles  of  the  compost  being  washed  down  into  the  drain  ¬ 
age  with  the  frequent  waterings.  The  pot  being  thus 
properly  drained,  and  the  compost  being  neither  wet,  dry, 
nor  cold,  take  a  plant,  turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  pick  out  the  old 
drainage  from  amongst  the  roots,  and  as  much  of  the  old  soil 
as  can  be  removed  without  injuring  them.  Then  put  as 
much  compost  in  the  pot  as  will  raise  the  ball  nearly  level 
with  the  rim  of  the  pot;  fill  round  the  ball  with  the  fresh 
soil,  pressing  it  down  gently  till  the  pot  is  quite  full ;  then 
give  the  pot  a  smart  stroke  or  two  on  the  bench,  pressing 
down  the  ball  and  soil  level,  leaving  about  half-an  inch  for 
small  plants,  and  an  inch  for  large  ones,  of  space  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  This  space  is  to  hold  water,  so  that  when 
the  plants  are  watered  there  may  be  sufficient  to  thoroughly 
wet  the  whole  mass  in  each  pot.  Then  give  a  liberal  water¬ 
ing  to  settle  the  soil  close  to  the  roots,  and  replace  the  pots 
on  the  stage  or  benches  where  they  are  to  grow. 

All  the  btove  species  thrive  best  in  rather  shady  places. 


I  used  to  find  them  do  well  on  the  kerb-stone  round  the  pit 
in  the  stoves  and  orchid-house,  where  very  few  other  plants 
would  live  and  thrive. 

Watering. — These  plants  are  found  growing  in  shady 
thickets  where  there  is  a  continual  moisture  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  to  keep  them  fresh,  green,  and  healthy,  they  should 
have  a  frequent  supply  of  moisture  both  at  the  root  and  top. 
The  syringe,  then,  is  a  most  useful  instrument  ;  and  they  will 
thrive  all  the  better  if  they  are  syringed  twice  or  thrice  a 
day  in  the  hot  days  of  summer,  especially  all  such  as  throw 
out  roots  from  the  branches  in  the  air.  An  exception 
occurs  to  this  practice  of  syringing  so  freely  in  Lycopodium 
crcsium  and  L.  caesium  arboreum.  If  these  are  syringed 
abundantly  they  lose  that  rich,  glossy,  grey-blue  colour  for 
which  they  are  so  much  admired.  Once  in  every  two  or 
three  days  will  be  sufficient  for  them  to  keep  them  healthy. 
This  rich  colour  will  be  obtained  and  preserved  best  in  a 
shady  place,  with  a  high  moist  temperature. 

The  tree  Lycopod  grows  very  rapidly,  and,  on  account  of 
the  fronds  being  large,  spreading,  and  heavy,  it  is  necessary  i 
to  support  it  with  stakes.  I  used  for  large  plants,  in  eleven- 
j  inch  pots,  five  upright  stakes,  kept  steady,  and  at  equal 
distances,  by  a  ring  or  hooji  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  ! 
pot ;  each  stake  was  tied  to  this  ring,  which  kept  them  steady 
and  in  their  place.  To  these  stakes  so  secured,  I  tied  each 
frond  as  it  was  produced  from  the  main  stem.  They  formed, 
then,  five  upright  dense  bushes,  covered  with  their  richly- 
!  coloured  leaves,  which  colour  I  preserved  by  never  allowing 
the  sun  to  shine  upon  the  leaves,  and  using  the  syringe  but 
seldom. 

Heat. — All  the  plants  of  this  genus  well  bear  a  high 
.  temperature.  During  this  season  (summer,)  I  have  had 
the  thermometer  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with  sun,  as  high 
!  as  from  85°  to  90°,  and  these  plants  seemed  to  delight  in 
such  a  high  temperature,  growing  rapidly,  and  of  the  liveliest 
colours.  Some  of  the  greenhouse  species,  indeed,  grew  rather 
too  rapidly,  over-running  their  pots,  and  hanging  down  over 
the  edges;  but  then  they  are  so  easily  propagated,  that  when 
:  they  became  unwieldy  or  unsightly  I  had  no  hesitation  in 
casting  them  to  the  dunghill.  Some  of  the  low-creeping  kinds 
I  have  cropped  off  close  to  the  soil,  and  in  this  high,  moist 
temperature,  they  almost  immediately  pushed  forth  fresh 
shoots,  and  formed  fresh  beautiful  patches  of  the  liveliest 
green.  The  great  heat,  however,  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
and, except  orchid  growers,  very  few  cultivators  have  a  house 
heated  so  high.  It  was  in  the  orchid  house  that  I  cultivated 
them  principally  myself,  and  much  admiration  they  always 
attracted.  They  will  grow,  however,  very  well  in  a  common 
stove,  the  heat  of  which  should  never  exceed  70°  to  75°. 
Some  species  thrive  pretty  well  in  a  greenhouse  ;  these  are 
L.  denticulaium ,  L.  apothecium,  and  L.  helveticvm.  In  this 
house  I  would  cultivate  all  the  British  species,  of  which  the 
most  beautiful  is  the  L.  clavutum ,  or  Club  Moss,  as  it  is  com- 
|  monly  called.  These  hardy  species  may  be  grown  very  well 
in  a  cold  pit,  but  they  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  greenhouse, 

M  inter  Treatment. — It  is  during  this  season,  when 
flowers  are  scarce,  that  the  beautiful  green  and  purple  shades 
of  these  plants  show  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  only 
difference  in  culture  is  the  giving  less  stimulants  to  growth, 
such  as  heat  and  water ;  also  the  syringe  must  be  dispensed 
with,  and  the  plants  just  kept  slowly  growing. 

T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RAMPION— ITS  CULTURE  AND  NEGLECT. 

This  plant  being  of  humble  growth  and  pretensions,  and,  i 
in  some  measure,  attended  with  more  trouble  than  is  agree-  [ 
able  at  the  time  of  preparing  it  for  table,  has  been  treated  ! 
with  less  regard  than  its  merits  deserve.  Forming,  as  it  | 
does,  an  important  adjunct  to  our  salads,  at  a  time  when 
variety  in  that  way  is  much  wanted,  it  certainly  merits  more 
attention  than  is  often  paid  to  it,  while,  to  many  cultivators, 
it  is  entirely  unknown.  Should  there  be  many  such,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here  to  say  that  the  plant  forms  one  of 
the  large  family  of  Campanulacere,  or  Bellworts  ;  and,  like 
several  more  of  the  family,  is  of  a  low  growth,  until  the 
flower-stems  shoot  up,  when  they  present  a  spike  of  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and,  as  such,  are  tolerably  well  clothed  with 
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flowers  of  a  deep  dark  blue  colour,  and  look  quite  as  well  as 
many  plants  whose  names  are  now  before  the  floral  world. 
However,  we  shall  have  a  something  to  say  on  this  matter 
hereafter. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Bellwort  is,  like  many  others,  more 
fond  of  a  dry,  sound  soil,  than  of  a  damp  one,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  a  nice,  dry,  well-pulverised  boi’der  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  it,  sufficiently  large  on  which  to  sow  all  the 
quantity  that  is  likely  to  be  wanted.  On  this  soil  the  seeds, 
which  are  exceedingly  small,  may  be  sown  broadcast,  after 
the  ground  has  been  made  smooth  at  top,  as  well  as  the 
under  stratum  well  broken  and  free  from  hard  lumps,  or 
other  impenetrable  matter;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  seeds 
are  very  minute,  and,  therefore,  not  likely  to  vegetate,  when, 
by  the  roughness  of  the  ground,  they  get  buried  some 
distance  below  the  surface;  besides  which, any  description  of 
soil,  not  well  pulverised,  is  not  likely  to  allow  their  roots  to 
descend  in  that  straight,  tapering  condition  which  constitutes 
their  usefulness  as  an  article  for  table  purposes ;  in  fact,  on  j 
rough,  cloddy  ground,  instead  of  their  forming  a  nice 
tapering  root  in  the  shape  of  a  carrot,  they  prefer  sending 
out  a  number  of  small  rootlets,  clasping  and  surrounding 
those  cloddy  lumps  they  were  unable  to  penetrate  through, 
and  in  the  end  a  mass  of  plants  is  produced  better  calculated  , 
for  transplanting  with  balls  in  winter  than  taking  up  for 
salad  purposes  at  that  time. 

A  soil  made  too  rich  by  dung,  or  other  stimulating  mat¬ 
ters,  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  equally  unsatisfactory 
results,  for,  like  carrots  and  similarly-rooted  plants,  the 
production  of  a  mass  of  small,  or  forked,  rootlets  is  the 
result.  Where  a  choice  of  situation  exists,  we  would  advise 
one  not  too  much  exposed  to  the  mid-day’s  sun,  or  rather 
not  exposed  to  the  whole  day’s  sun.  We  have  frequently 
seen  a  Rampion  do  very  well  on  a  wall- border,  with  a  west 
aspect;  by  this  they  get  a  little  shade,  and  not  too  much,  so 
as  to  enable  the  root  to  luxuriate  during  the  summer 
months,  without  suffering  from  a  too  dry  soil,  and  the 
consequent  tendency  that  such  has  to  force  them  into  pre¬ 
mature  flowering,  from  the  same  cause  that  a  dry,  hot 
soil  occasions  lettuce  plants  to  “  run  to  seed.”  This,  how- 
ever,  is  not  always  the  case  with  the  Rampion,  because  it  is 
more  of  a  biennial  than  the  lettuce,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
its  table  qualifications  are  much  injured  by  a  too  niggardly 
supply  of  food  calculated  to  -promote  its  growth.  Taking, 
therefore,  all  together,  we  advise  the  Rampion  to  be  sown 
on  a  deep,  well-pulverized  soil,  and  one  on  which  the 
enriching  matter  that  seems  necessary  to  add  must  be 
buried,  so  as  not  to  be  nearer  the  surface  than  six  or 
eight  inches.  By  being  there,  the  tips  of  the  roots  are 
encouraged  to  penetrate  that  far  in  search  of  such  food  ; 
as  they  mostly  require,  but  if  the  ground  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition  there  is  no  necessity  for  adding  any  manure,  but  to 
dig  and  work  it  well  over  several  times,  and,  lastly,  making 
the  top  very  fine,  when  the  seed  may  be  sown.  A  few 
boughs,  as  for  instance,  pea-stakes,  laid  over  the  bed,  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  break  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays 
upon  the  bed,  which  may  then  be  watered. 

Thinning  must  be  resorted  to  in  time,  otherwise  it  is 
difficult  to  accomplish  it  after  the  plants  have  attained 
any  size,  as  they  are  liable  to  become  so  entangled  together  | 
as  not  to  be  easily  separated,  when  of  a  large  size,  without 
some  injury  done  to  those  intended  to  remain  ;  however,  it  j 
is  not  necessary  to  make  them  very  thin — about  four  or  five  I 
inches  apart,  each  way,  will  suffice,  and  even  less,  as  the  j 
roots,  when  full  grown  and  dressed  for  table,  are  not  larger 
than  ordinary  market  radishes,  and  seldom  can  be  obtained  j 
so  straight,  but  this  is  of  less  consequence,  provided  they 
he  large  enough  ;  while,  in  dressing,  it  is  no  unusual  thing  j 
to  leave  a  foi’ked  root  if  it  be  of  any  size.  Although  the  j 
necessity  of  their  being  so  straight  as  radishes  does  not 
exist,  yet  some  degree  of  care  is  necessary  to  induce  that  j 
healthy  growth  which  alone  furnishes  the  good  plants  from 
which  suitable  roots  for  table  can  be  had. 

The  general  growth  taking  place  long  before  the  principal 
demand  is  made  on  them,  which  is  the  winter  season,  we 
recommend  them  to  be  sown  the  first  week  in  May,  and 
thinned  whenever  they  are  large  enough  to  handle;  they 
will  most  likely  get  large  enough  for  use  early  in  autumn, 
and  keep  so  unprotected  for  many  weeks,  and  even  months, 
for  it  is  only  in  April  that  the  growth  of  the  plant,  in  the 


shape  of  sending  up  flowering  stems,  renders  the  root  useless 
for  table  purposes. 

As  we  have  said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter, 
that  some  cultivators  shrink  from  the  trouble  this  latter 
production  incurs  at  the  time  of  preparing  it,  we  think  it 
right  to  mention  to  the  inexperienced,  that  it  requires  peeliug 
carefully  [to  make  it  eat  well ;  but  after  this  is  done  there 
is  no  further  trouble  with  it;  and  the  peeling  is  a  much  less 
tedious  job  than  might  be  expected,  as,  after  a  little  prac¬ 
tice,  it  will  be  found  out  that  the  rind  peels  off  like  that  of 
a  turnip,  and  quite  as  quickly.  Of  course,  all  the  small 
spray  must  be  cut  away,  and  also  the  top,  which  is  bushy, 
must  be  reduced  to  something  like  a  reasonable  size  and 
shape;  and  after  all  is  done,  the  root  may  be  sent  to  table 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  its  becoming  a  favourite  there;  while, 
at  the  time  in  which  it  comes  into  use,  and  its  differing 
much  from  everything  else  found  there,  its  utility  is  further 
enhanced  ;  and  as  its  summer  culture  is  simple,  and  not 
attended  with  much  trouble,  the  little  that  attends  its  wash¬ 
ing,  peeling,  and  preparation  for  table,  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  be  fully  compensated  for  by  its  general  merits 
and  utility. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that  any  plants  that 
may  be  left  on  the  seed-bed  in  April  might,  if  advisable,  be 
planted  in  the  parterre,  in  patches,  to  flower  in  May  and 
June,  prior  to  the  principal  and  newer  occupants  being 
turned  out  then,  as  they  flower  abundantly,  and,  for  a  time, 
look  well ;  of  course,  they  might  be  removed  as  soon  as  the 
bed  is  wanted  for  something  else,  but  coming  in  before  the 
general  mass  of  summer-flowering  plants  of  the  ordinary 
“  bedding  kinds,”  this  forms  no  inconsiderable  addition  to 
the  best  of  those  used  as  intermediate  ones,  i.  e.  flowering 
before  the  others  commence;  while  to  succeed  it,  plants  will 
be  in  the  course  of  preparing  elsewhere,  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  our  able  coadjutors. 

J.  Robson. 


FIELD  CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

The  nearer  the  culture  of  Potatoes  in  the  field  can  be 
made  to  assimilate  to  that  of  the  garden,  the  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  crop  it  will  prove ;  yet  there  must  exist  a 
difference  in  the  management  of  the  land  when  the  plough 
is  substituted  for  the  spade  or  fork.  In  case  a  considerable 
breadth  of  land  is  intended  for  Potato  culture,  the  use  of 
the  plough  will  prove  most  expeditious  ;  indeed,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  early  planting,  on  account  of  the  disease,  and  the 
scarcity  of  labour,  has,  in  many  districts,  precluded  the  use 
of  the  spade  altogether. 

In  the  past  history  of  Potato-culture,  the  autumn  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  soil  has  always  been  advocated ;  but  since  the 
attack  of  the  mysterious  epidemic  by  which  this  root  is 
rendered  so  precarious  in  crop,  it  is  now  more  than  ever 
desirable  that  the  land  should  be  carefully  tilled  as  soon  as 
possible  after  harvest,  in  order  that  couch  grass  and  root 
weeds  may  be  destroyed,  or  removed  from  the  land.  When 
a  good  tilth  has  been  obtained,  plough  the  land  into  bouts, 
or  ridges  of  two  furrows,  and  in  this  state  let  it  remain 
during  the  winter  months.  In  the  spring,  land  treated  in 
this  manner  will  prove  in  the  best  condition  for  early 
planting.  Dry  porous  soils  should  be  selected,  as  they  are 
iu  condition  for  planting  at  the  earliest  period. 

Upon  soils  irregular  in  character,  or  cold,  requiring  drain¬ 
ing,  it  would  be  unwise  to  plant  Potatoes;  for  whatever 
might  have  been  the  preparation  of  such  land,  either  in 
tillage  or  manure,  the  produce  will  be  sure  to  prove  defi¬ 
cient  and  defective,  after  the  plant  has  suffered  from  an 
undue  quantity  of  moisture  at  any  period  of  its  growth. 

Two  modes  of  planting  are  advocated ;  the  best  is  to 
plough  the  land  into  ridges  two  feet  apart,  then,  distributing 
the  manure  along  the  furrows,  place  the  sets  upon  the 
manure,  and  split  the  ridges  with  a  double  mould- board 
plough.  In  this  manner  the  seed  will  be  covered  with  light 
earth,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  ten  days  the  land 
may  be  harrowed  quite  level.  The  most  expeditious  and 
the  cheapest  mode  will  be  to  lay  out  the  manure  when  the 
land  has  been  worked  fine  and  to  a  level  surface ;  spread 
the  manure,  and  put  the  sets  into  every  alternate  furrow, 
raking  in  a  portion  of  the  dung  upon  them,  and  by  plough- 
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ing  twelve-inch  furrows  the  rows  will  he  brought  two  feet 
apart.  After  a  little  time  the  land  should  be  rolled,  or 
harrowed,  if  required. 

The  after-culture  may  he  well  executed  by  an  implement 
much  in  use,  and  convertible  for  the  purpose  of  either 
horse-hoe,  or  double  mould  plough,  for  earthing  or  hilling 
the  rows. 

Early  sorts  are  now  the  only  varieties  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  a  crop,  because,  in  late  varieties,  the  blight 
attacks  the  haulm  before  the  bulbs  are  matured.  Three 
good  sorts  are  the  York  Regents,  the  Fortyfolds,  and  the 
Early  Lemon.  These  kinds  mature  early,  crop  well,  and 
are  of  good  quality;  they  produce  very  little  haulm,  and  do 
not  sutler  from  blight  so  much  as  the  later  varieties,  which 
have  very  luxuriant  haulm.  I  have  found  that  a  much  better 
wheat  crop  can  be  obtained  after  these  early  sorts  than 
after  the  late  varieties,  which  exhaust  the  land  very  much 
by  the  growth  of  strong  haulm,  without  the  advantage  of  a 
matured  crop  of  tubers. 

The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an  acre  of  land  will 
vary  according  to  distance  of  the  rows ;  when  the  sets  are 
placed  seven  or  eight  inches  apart,  in  rows  at  two  feet  in¬ 
tervals,  about  twenty  bushels  of  small  Potatoes  will  plant  an 
acre  ;  but  in  case  cut  sets  are  used,  it  will  require  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-six  bushels  per  acre.  A  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  advantages  of  using  Potatoes  for  seed  either 
whole  or  cut,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  depends  much 
upon  the  period  of  planting;  when  planted  very  early,  whole 
tubers  should  be  used,  being  less  likely  to  rot  and  decay  in 
case  wet  and  bad  weather  follow  soon  after  they  are  set. 
Whole  seed  will  generally  give  the  best  crop  if  full-sized 
tubers  are  used ;  but  they  cost  more  than  cut  sets.  The 
most  economical  and  advantageous  seed  for  field  culture  are 
the  small  Potatoes,  just  under  the  marketable  size, — a  less 
quantity  of  them  being  required  to  plant  an  acre,  and  not 
being  so  ready  of  sale  for  other  uses.  The  cheapest  and 
most  expeditious  mode  of  separating  the  small  from  the 
marketable  Potatoes,  is  to  pass  them  over  a  strong  wire  1 
rudder,  which  may  be  made  to  any  size  required. 

Since  this  root  has  been  subject  to  the  attack  of  blight, 
objections  have  been  raised  against  the  use  of  manure  in 
its  cultivation  ;  but  I  have  found  that  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  manure  used  for  Potatoes  should  be  regulated 
by  circumstances.  When  the  crop  is  required  to  be  taken 
up  and  disposed  of  at  the  earliest  period,  and  in  an  unripe  ■ 
state,  the  strongest  manures,  and  those  rich  in  ammonia, 
such  as  stable  manure,  night  soil,  or  Peruvian  guano,  may 
be  used  with  great  advantage,  because  the  disease  seldom 
attacks  the  plant  at  the  early  period ;  therefore,  when  a 
large  quantity  of  strong  manure  has  been  used,  it  will 
stimulate  the  growth  of  the  tubers,  and  produce  them  of  a 
marketable  size,  at  the  earliest  period,  upon  all  dry  and 
warm  soils. 

In  case  the  crop  is  intended  to  remain  in  the  land  until 
it  is  perfectly  ripe  and  matured,  and  also  when  the  tubers 
are  required  for  storing,  to  be  used  in  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  the  question  of  manuring  assumes  a  different  form 
allogether,  the  plant  having  to  withstand  the  attack  of 
disease,  which,  of  late  years,  has  usually  appeared  about  the 
time  that  the  haulm  is  in  full  growth ;  it  has,  consequently, 
been  found  advisable  not  to  use  any  strong  stimulating  , 
manure  which  would  produce  a  luxuriant  growth  of  the  I 
haulm  and  thereby  render  the  plant  more  susceptible  of 
blight  and  disease.  T  therefore  recommend  that  artificial 
manures  should  be  used  for  the  main  crop,  as  being  likely 
to  produce  tubers  of  the  soundest  and  best  quality  for 
general  purposes.  Two  quarters  of  bone-dust,  four  bushels  1 
of  peat  charcoal,  and  one-and-a  half  cwt.  of  sulphate  j 
of  magnesia,  mixed  with  ten  or  fifteen  bushels  of  ordinary 
turf  or  peat  ashes,  will  be  found  an  ample  dressing  for  an 
acre  of  land.  I  have  applied  this  kind  of  manure  in  the 
following  manner: — After  the  sets  have  been  placed  in  the 
furrow,  a  man  follows  with  a  seedlip  full  of  the  manure,  and 
strews  into  the  furrow,  by  hand,  the  requisite  quantity,  the 
plough  following,  buries  the  seed  and  manure  in  close  contact. 

These  manures  act  very  beneficially,  the  charcoal,  being 
decidedly  disinfectant,  operates  against  disease,  and  the 
bone-dust,  with  sulphate  of  magnesia,  furnish  the  plant  with 
those  sbstances  essential  in  producing  tubers  of  the  best 
quality.  Joseph  Blundell. 
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EGGS  AT  TOULTRY  SHOWS. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  marching  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  has  wisely  resolved  on  an  Exhibition  of  Poultry 
at  their  Country  Meeting  of  1853.  Prizes  on  a  liberal  scale 
are  offered  “for  improving  the  Breeds  of  Farm  Poultry;” 
and,  in  furtherance  of  this  praiseworthy  object,  I  would 
suggest  that  there  should  be  an  exhibition  of  eggs,  as  well 
as  of  fowls.  Unfortunately,  all  eggs  are  regarded  alike  in 
the  market;  and  one  weighing  two  ounces  realises  as  much 
money  as  another  that  weighs  three  or  four  ounces.  Ought 
this  to  be  ?  In  taking  the  merits  of  fowls  into  consideration, 
for  general  purposes,  not  only  the  number,  but  the  size  of 
their  eggs,  should  be  duly  ascertained.  Wise  cooks  weigh 
the  eggs  they  use,  rather  than  entrust  the  success  of  their 
operations  to  the  uncertain  and  empirical  system  of  numbers. 

It  could  be  easily  arranged  to  exhibit  the  fowls  and  their 
egg-produce  at  the  same  time,  and  the  size  or  weight  of  the 
egg  should  form  an  element  of  success  in  gaining  the  prize. 
Very  rigid  conditions,  even  to  the  extent  of  affidavit  in 
doubtful  cases,  might  be  enforced  to  secure  honesty  or 
fair  play ;  in  other  words,  to  guarantee  that  the  eggs  dis¬ 
played  should  be  the  bond  file  produce  of  the  fowls  exhibited. 
No  person  can  fairly  deny  that  the  size  and  number  of  the 
Spanish  fowl’s  eggs  are  an  important  set  off  against  the 
weight  of  the  birds  themselves,  as  compared  with  the 
Shanghae  (or  Cochin-China)  breed;  and,  as  the  Spanish 
fowls  differ  greatly  in  the  size  of  their  eggs,  the  prize  should 
always  be  given,  other  qualities  being  equal,  to  the  hen 
which  produced  the  largest  eggs.  For  example :  Captain 
Hornby’s  birds  are  stated  to  produce  eggs  weighing  nearly 
or  quite  four  ounces;  whereas,  the  writer  is  cognizant  of 
many  Spanish  hens  that  do  not  lay  eggs  weighing  three 
ounces.  Again,  as  regards  Ducks — the  Aylesbury  breed  may, 
perhaps,  be  excelled  by  others  in  size,  but  their  eggs  are 
very  heavy,  rich,  and  numerous.  The  writer  speaks  on  this 
point,  however,  only  from  his  own  experience;  his  Aylesbury 
Ducks  frequently  producing  eggs  weighing  four  ounces  each. 
Ought  not  these  qualities  to  be  estimated  by  a  Society 
awarding  prizes  for  the  improvement  of  Farm  Poultry  ?  It 
may  be  said,  that  this  scheme  leaves  the  matter  of  frequency 
of  production  untouched ;  and  that,  in  many  cases,  the  defect 
in  the  weight  of  individual,  eggs  is  more  than  compensated  by 
the  greater  number ;  and,  consequently,  greater  weight  ulti¬ 
mately  obtained.  It  may  do  this ;  but,  leaving  out  the  fact,  that 
exhibitions  cannot  wholly  reach  such  a  matter,  it  may  be 
I  fairly  expected  that  similar  species  would  be  nearly  equal  in 
|  this  respect,  under  the  same  conditions  of  warmth,  food, 
and  situation.  And,  of  course,  Spanish  should  contend 
against  Spanish,  only;  and  so  on  with  others.  A  small  box, 
carefully  divided,  having  a  glass  top,  would  serve  as  a  fit 
medium  for  the  exhibition  of  the  eggs ;  and  I  feel  assured 
I  that  such  an  addition  would  add  to  the  attraction  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  our  “  Poultry  Shows.”  J.  H.,  Mickleover. 


THE  DISCONTENTED  SPIRIT. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers'' 

Have  any  of  my  readers,  or  have  any  one  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  the  misfortune,  the  affliction  of  possessing 
a  discontented  spirit?  Let  that  unhappy  one  read  with 
attention  the  following  narrative.  It  has  been  sent  to  me 
by  a  most,  kind  heart,  whose  hope  is,  that  it  may  be  the 
means,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  of  doing  some  good  to  those 
who  are  “seeking  rest  and  finding  none,”  in  change  of 
place  and  circumstance,  seeing  nothing  of  the  Hand  that 
holds  the  universe  in  its  grasp,  and  orders  all  things;  yes, 
all  things  that  happen  to  the  children  of  men  ;  but  blindly 
supposing  that  their  own  poor  feeble  fingers  can  weave  the 
web  of  worldly  good,  independently  of  that  one  blessing, 
without  which,  “the  devices  of  the  crafty”  are  disappointed, 
“  so  that  their  hands  cannot  perform  their  enterprise.” 

“  William  Green  was  a  native  of  South  Wales,  the  son  of  a 
small  farmer,  by  whom  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  bookbinder 
in  a  neighbouring  market-town.  My  first  acquaintance  with 
him  commenced  with  a  reply  which  lie  made  to  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  inserted  by  me,  for  a  journeyman  in  that  department 
of  my  business.  Finding,  upon  enquiry,  that  he  was  steady, 
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honest,  industrious,  and  a  tolerable  workman,  I  took  him 
into  my  employ  at  the  rate  of  Tl  per  week.  Here  he  soon 
evinced,  what  I  afterwards  found,  from  information  and 
experience,  was  his  ruling  characteristic,  a  discontented  spirit, 
always  yearning  for  Letter  times  and  Letter  countries.  His 
wages  were  certainly  ample  to  keep  him  in  comfort  and 
respectability;  but,  nevertheless,  he  thought  otherwise;  a 
thought  enhanced,  perhaps,  by  the  prospect  of  his  marriage  to 
a  respectable  young  woman  to  whom  he  had  long  plighted  his 
troth  ;  and  who  became  his  wife  about  a  twelvemonth  after  he 
entered  my  service.  Often  did  he  complain  to  me  of  the 
hardness  of  the  times,  the  dearness  of  provisions,  and  the 
difficulty  of  providing  for  his  wife,  with  what  he  considered 
such  small  means.  I  was  wont  to  point  out  to  him  the 
difference  between  his  position  and  thousands  of  others 
who  were  living  on  half  his  income ;  and  took  the  opportunity 
of  impressing  upon  him  the  thought  of  another  world,  and 
reminding  him  of  his  inconsistency  in  thinking  with  so 
much  dissatisfaction  of  this,  instead  of  having  his  heart  filled 
with  gratitude  for  the  many  mercies  he  enjoyed.  To  my 
great  discomfort,  I  could  never  ascertain  that  lie  habitually 
went  to  a  place  of  worship;  and  that,  although  a  strict  moral 
man,  I  had  reason  to  fear  he  entertained  but  few  serious 
thoughts.  His  discontent  increased.  England,  he  said, 
had  seen  her  best  days  ;  there  was  no  chance  for  the  working 
man;  rates  were  so  high;  provisions  so  dear;  in  fact,  his 
heart  was  yearning  for  another  land. 

“His  wife  bore  him  three  children,  fine  chubby  little  things 
they  were ;  the  two  younger  ones  were  twins.  Here  was 
another  subject  of  discontent;  how  could  he  possibly  support 
them  on  T'l  per  week?  things  were  bad  enough  when  he 
was  a  bachelor;  but  now,  how  could  he  exist?  His  wife  was 
a  quiet,  tidy  person  of  few  words ;  and  when  any  visitors 
called  upon  her  they  could  elicit  little  from  her.  She 
looked,  however,  always  clean  and  respectable,  and  seemed 
to  keep  his  home  in  comfort.  His  prejudice  against  his 
native  country  increased  almost  to  a  mania ;  he  was  constantly 
poring  over  books  on  emigration,  especially  on  South 
Australia.  This  was  long  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
these  auriferous  regions.  His  whole  thoughts  were  occupied 
on  the  subject,  to  the  considerable  detriment  of  his  business; 
the  position  of  each  town  was  as  clearly  defined  in  his  mind 
as  on  a  map  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate,  and  its 
adaptation  to  the  growth  of  particular  trees  and  grain,  was 
fully  understood  by  him;  and  I  subsequently  ascertained 
that  his  notion  of  emigrating  was  to  cultivate  the  Pine,  and 
keep  a  dairy. 

“  Finding  that  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
subject,  I  did  not  oppose  it,  and  told  him  that  I  would  do 
all  I  could  to  assist  him.  The  excellent  Vicar  of  the  parish 
ii\  which  he  resided  took  up  the  matter  warmly,  and  though 
before  unknown  to  him,  wrote  many  letters  on  his  behalf  to 
the  Emigration  Committee,  and,  eventually,  all  difficulties 
were  removed,  so  that  to  his  great  joy  and  satisfaction  the 
day  for  his  sailing  was  fixed.  Alas  !  that  men  would  seek  a 
H  eavenly  country  with  half  the  ardour  and  perseverance 
with  which  William  Green  sought  an  earthly  one  ;  then, 
indeed,  should  we  have  less  repining  and  fretfulness,  and 
more  thanksgivings  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  our  native 
land  !  ” 

The  conclusion  of  this  eventful  narrative  I  must  defer  to 
my  next  paper,  and  request  my  readers,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  ponder  the  last  remark ;  that  if  we  sought  an  Heavenly 
country  with  half  the  earnestness  with  which  poor  Green 
sought  an  earthly  one,  things  would  go  better  with  us  than 
they  do.  There  is  no  peace  to  a  discontented  spirit — it  is  a 
perpetual  punishment.  It  is  like  the  craving  of  a  sick 
stomach  after  some  fancied  delicacy,  which  makes  it  turn 
away  from  the  wholesome  nourishment  that  would  give  it 
strength ;  and  when  the  longing  is  gratified,  loathing  or 
increased  disorder  of  the  stomach  most  frequently  takes 
place.  A  discontented  heart  is  a  diseased  one.  We  are 
hewing  out  for  ourselves  “broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no 
water.”  We  are  craving  after  some  fancied  good  which, 
when  we  have  with  labour  and  difficulty  obtained,  we  find 
not  to  be  the  thing  it  seemed,  or  that  we  fancied  it;  and 
then,  instead  of  mourning  over  our  rebelliousness  of  heart, 
and  want  of  faith,  we  throw  all  the  blame  upon  other  things, 
or  people,  and  persuade  ourselves  that  if  this  had  only  been 
that,  or  that  had  only  been  the  other,  we  should  have  found 


things  just  as  we  expected,  and  all  would  have  been 
well. 

I  dare  say,  indeed  I  am  sure,  that  there  are  many  men 
feeling  and  acting  like  William  Green  ;  thinking  times  are 
very  bad;  wages  very  low;  masters  very  hard  in  their 
dealings.  A  young  man  starts  early  in  life  upon  Tl  per 
week;  this  is  very  comfortable  for  himself,  but  he  resolves 
to  marry,  and  then  he  finds  it  impossible  to  maintain  a  wife 
upon  it.  What  must  it  be  when  two  or  three  children  are 
added  to  the  little  household  ?  The  times ;  the  wages  ;  the 
masters,  are  blamed  ;  but  where  lies  the  real  fault?  Then, 
again,  people  say — “  But  it  is  very  hard  that  I  can’t  marry, 
and  have  a  home  of  my  own.”  It  may  seem  hard;  but  we 
little  know,  when  our  way  is  hedged  in,  what  misfortunes 
are  hedged  out.  We  only  know  the  troubles  we  make  for 
ourselves — we  do  not  see  those  from  which  a  gracious 
Father  protects  us,  because  they  are,  perhaps,  warded  off 
by  circumstances  that  are  very  disagreeable  or  distressing  to 
us.  A  man  thinks  it  very  hard  that  he  cannot  marry  the 
woman  he  likes,  so  he  takes  her  in  spite  of  everything ; 
and  then  he  thinks  it  very  hard  that  he  cannot  support  her, 
and  grumbles  at  the  hardness  of  his  employer  for  not  raising 
his  wages.  Debt,  privation,  most  likely  domestic  unhappi¬ 
ness,  and  worldly  troubles,  follow  very  fast ;  but  what  does 
it  all  spring  from  ?  From  an  imprudent  act.  If  we  cannot 
lawfully,  prudently,  or  religiously  undertake  a  step,  depend 
upon  it,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is  standing  in  the  way  before  us ; 
and  if  we  force  our  way,  as  Balaam  did,  by  headstrong  and 
passionate  determination,  we  shall  be  crushed  against  the  j 
wall  as  he  was,  and  our  plans  and  undertakings  will  as  cer¬ 
tainly  break  down  and  throw  us  to  the  ground. 

I  have  enlarged  on  this  subject,  because  I  think  it  one  of 
some  importance,  particularly  in  this  present  day;  and  I 
request  those  of  my  readers  who  may  feel  sympathy  with 
William  Green,  in  his  wishes  and  expectations,  to  wait 
quietly  until  I  can  lay  before  them  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter ;  considering,  in  the  meantime,  whether  they 
have  not,  thoughtlessly,  or  passionately,  taken  some  un¬ 
advised  step  in  life.  All  are  liable  to  err;  but  instead  of 
blundering  on  in  the  same  dark  road,  if  we  waited  upon 
God,  and  sought  help  and  direction  from  Him,  we  might 
recover  from  much  of  our  own  evil  doing,  and,  at  all  events, 
be  preserved  for  the  future  from  the  fatal  mischiefs  and 
follies  into  which  we  have  hitherto  run. 


PARTIAL  PARALYSIS  IN  A  HEN. 

A  Pop.kino  hen,  nearly  two  years  of  age,  up  to  yesterday- 
lias  been  in  excellent  health,  is  a  regular  layer,  and  has 
of  late  surpassed  herself  as  regards  the  size  of  her  eggs. 
She  has  been  well  and  regularly  fed,  but  by  no  means  (as  I 
believe)  overfed.  Yesterday  morning  she  was  discovered  by 
the  fowl-keeper,  lying  upon  the  stage  under  the  perch  with 
her  neck  twisted  as  if  it  had  been  wrung  The  feathers  of 
the  neck  were  all  turned  in  a  manner  to  give  the  same 
impression,  and  the  head  was  twisted  round,  so  that  the  bird 
looked  along  her  own  back  at  her  tail.  She  could  not  stand, 
and  appeared  to  suffer  much.  I  naturally  expected  an 
accident  of  some  sort,  if  not  intentional  foul  play  on  the 
part  of  some  person  or  beast;  but  subsequent  observation 
lias  removed  the  suspicion.  The  hen  was  put  into  a  basket 
and  taken  into  the  kitchen;  castor  oil  v;as  administered 
copiously  internally,  and  the  neck'  (which  I  could  feel  to  be 
unbroken)  was  lubricated  with  plenty  of  sweet  oil.  She 
remained  very  ill  all  day,  with  much  fever,  and  little  or  no 
appetite.  This  morning  she  appeared  better;  the  external 
application  of  oil  was  repeated,  and  by  mid-day  she  v-as  1 
walking  about,  apparently  free  from  pain,  but  with  her  head 
and  neck  still  twisted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
extremely  difficult  for  her  to  pick  up  food;  in  fact,  it  wras 
turned  about  three  parts  round,  instead  of  entirely  round 
upon  her  back.  It  appears  to  give  her  no  pain  if  the  head 
be  held  by  the  hand  in  its  proper  position  (though  it  makes 
her  a  little  uneasy),  but  the  moment'the  hand  is  withdrawn 
it  returns  to  its  unnatural  position.  More  than  once  T 
believed  that  things  were  coming  right  of  themselves,  but 
ahvays  at  this  juncture  a  strange  kind  of  fit  has  come  on. 
The  poor  creature  stands  still  and  begins  tinning  her  head  | 
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round  and  round  in  the  direction  of  the  twist  (i.e.,  from 
right  to  left),  until  she  becomes  giddy,  staggers  about,  and 
at  length  falls  over  on  her  hack,  her  head  becoming  rigidly 
fixed  in  the  position  I  have  described ;  and  that  as  the  bird 
lies  upon  its  back  with  its  feet  in  the  air,  the  point  of  its 
bill  is  on  the  ground.  Her  eyes  at  this  crisis  are  fixed,  and 
she  appears  to  suffer  if  not  pain,  certainly  terror.  After  a 
time  the  fit  leaves,  and  she  walks  about  unconcerned,  except 
for  the  inconvenience.  Amateur. 

[The  symptoms  described  are  those  of  an  affection  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system.  Most  probably,  one  side  of 
the  brain  only  is  affected,  causing  paralysis  of  the  muscles 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck,  when  the  contraction  of 
those  muscles  that  remain  unaffected  produces  the  twisting 
of  the  part. 

These  cases  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  which  produce 
apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  fits,  are,  in  severe  attacks,  but  little 
under  our  control ;  they  are  not  unfrequent  in  laying  hens 
which  are  highly  fed. 

Strong  aperient  medicines,  which  lessen  the  amount  of 
tire  circulating  fluids,  and  the  plainest  food,  and  quietude, 
are  all  that  can  be  done. 

Rubbing  with  oil  is  useless,  as  the  disease  is  in  the  head, 
not  in  the  part  apparently  affected. 

If  one  of  my  own  fowls  were  so  attacked,  I  should  bleed 
her  immediately;  but  in  unpracticed  hands  this  remedy 
might  be  as  fatal  as  the  disease.  —  W.  B.  Tegetmexer, 
Tottenham.-] 


FIELD  CARROT  CULTURE. 

The  preparation  of  land  for  Carrots  is  a  portion  of  farm 
management  requiring  the  greatest  care  and  nicety  in  its 
execution.  This  crop  has  recently  come  into  prominent 
notice,  not  only  in  consequence  of  its  great  value  for  feeding 
purposes,  but  also  on  account  of  its  successful  cultivation 
on  many  soils  which,  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of 
Turnips,  has  failed  to  produce  a  crop. 

The  best  soil  for  Carrots  is  a  deep,  rich  sand,  yet  good 
crops  are  often  raised  on  very  poor  sands,  and  they  may  be 
also  successfully  cultivated  on  all  dry  soils  usually  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  growth  of  Turnips,  except  thin  chalk,  and 
shallow,  gravelly  land.  Clay  soils  are  not  generally  con¬ 
sidered  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  this  root,  chiefly 
because  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  into  tilth;  yet  I  have 
obtained,  upon  some  of  the  clay  portions  of  my  land,  very 
good  Carrots  ;  for  although  the  roots  grew  more  out  of 
ground,  and  were  ill -shaped,  they  proved  a  heavy  and 
valuable  produce. 

"*  Like  all  other  root  crops,  the  place  in  the  rotation, to  which 
it  is  assigned  is  a  question  of  great  importance.  I  have 
obtained  excellent  crops,  grown  after  Turnips  fed  oil’  by 
sheep,  too  late  for  sowing  Barley ;  and  when  a  few  acres  are 
required  to  be  drawn  from  the  land,  this  is  a  good  course  for 
the  crop ;  but  the  kindest  and  best  course,  is,  first,  Turnips 
fed  off,  sown  to  Barley ;  after  which  autumn  tillage  for  Carrots ; 
however,  the  only  rotation  by  which  Carrots  can  ever  be 
extensively  cultivated,  without  deranging  the  usual  four- 
course  system,  is  to  substitute  the  Carrot  for  the  Turnip 
crop,  viz.,  Wheat,  Carrots,  Barley  or  Oats,  Clover. 

I  would  further  observe,  that  this  crop  may,  if  required,  be 
grown  successively  on  the  same  land  with  greater  advantage 
than  any  other  root  crop. 

The  most  advantageous  state  of  the  land  for  this  root  is 
to  obtain  the  finest  possible  tilth,  extended  to  the  greatest 
depth  practicable,  and  entirely  free  from  the  roots  of  grass 
and  weeds.  The  actual  amount  of  tillage,  &c.r  required, 
will,  of  course,  depend,  upon  the  state  of  the  land,  and  the 
preceding  crop ;  for  instance,  when  the  Carrot  crop  is  intended 
to  follow  that  of  the  Turnip  fed  off,  the  amount  of  tillage 
required  will  be  comparatively  trifling ;  the  land  having  been 
previously  well  tilled  for  Turnips,  one  ploughing  and  sub¬ 
soiling  will  generally  prove  sufficient,  with  immediate 
harrowing,  rolling,  &c.,  which  will  give  a  fine  surface,  and 
retain  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  the  seed  to  vegetate. 

But  in  both  the  other  courses  of  crops  alluded  to,  namely, 
Carrots  after  Barley  or  Wheat,  autumn  tillage  is  all-important ; 
and  the  land  being  generally  clean  where  the  Barley  crop 
|  has  succeeded  the  Turnips,  I  recommend,  that  as  soon  as 


possible  after  harvest  the  land  should  be  ploughed  as  deep 
as  the  furrow  can  be  turned,  the  subsoil  plough  following, 
stirring  the  land  to  a  good  depth  ;  then  harrowed  and  rolled 
until  quite  fine,  and,  if  the  season  permit,  ploughed  and 
subsoiled  as  before,  crossways.  In  that  state  the  land  should 
remain  during  the  winter,  until  the  month  of  March,  when 
it  should  be  harrowed  fine,  and  ploughed  into  ridges  of  such 
size  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  require,  but  the  more  level 
the  land  lies  the  better.  As  soon  as  the  weeds  make  their 
appearance  they  should  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  the 
scarifier  and  harrows ;  the  land  should  not  be  ploughed 
again  on  any  account,  but  the  scarifier  and  harrows  may  be 
employed  instead,  a  day  or  two  before  the  time  appointed 
for  sowing. 

When  the  crop  follows  that  of  Wheat,  it  often  happens 
that  the  land  is  partially  infested  with  couch  grass  and  root 
weeds,  which  should  be  destroyed  by  the  scarifier,  and  burnt, 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  course  of  tillage 
before  named. 

In  all  soils  congenial  to  the  growth  of  Carrots,  where  a 
liberal  course  of  cultivation  has  been  pursued  for  some  years 
previously,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Carrot  does  not  require 
any  manure,  a  large  and  heavy  produce  being  almost  certain; 
yet  I  have  found  it  answer  well  to  drill  with  the  seed  about 
2cwt.  of  superphosphate  per  acre,  with  a  few  ashes,  for  the 
purpose  of  forwarding  the  young  plant  earlier  to  the  hoe, 
and  in  advance  of  the  weeds.  I  cannot  advise  the  use  of 
farm-yard  manure  for  this  crop;  however,  in  case  of  land 
being  out  of  cultivation,  or  not  well  suited  for  its  culture,  1 
would  apply  some  artificial  manure ;  I  think  the  best  for 
this  purpose  is  Peruvian  Guano,  applied  broadcast,  previous 
to  the  last  ploughing;  as  I  have  found  when  harrowed  in  on 
the  surface  it  encourages  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  causes 
the  Carrot  plant  to  throw  out  an  unusual  number  of  small 
surface-roots,  which  is  opposed  to  its  most  profitable  growth. 

The  seed  should  be  quite  new,  and  the  quantity  required 
will  be  about  seven  pounds  per  acre,  which  should  be  hand- 
rubbed,  and  entirely  free  from  burr ;  it  may  then  be  drilled 
with  an  ordinary  Turnip  drill,  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
The  best  time  for  sowing  I  have  found  to  be  the  last  week 
in  April,  or  the  first  in  May,  at  which  time,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  the  seed  will  vegetate  immediately,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  in  advancing  the  plant  out  of  the  way  of  the  weeds; 
whereas,  in  sowing  earlier,  as  formerly,  about  the  2oth  of 
March,  the  weeds  grow  and  gain  the  ascendancy  over  the 
young  plant  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  crop  in 
wet  seasons,  and  at  all  times  to  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
hoeing;  a  further  advantage  of  late  sowing  will  be  found  in 
the  opportunity  afforded  for  completing  the  tillage,  and  the 
destruction  of  weeds. 

Upon  shallow  soils,  the  land  should  be  stitched  into 
ridges  two  feet  apart  (drilling  a  single  row  on  each  ridge), 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  greater  depth  of  soil  for  the 
plants  to  root  in;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  where  land  is 
unusually  subject  to  weeds,  it  will  allow  of  the  free  use  of 
the  horse-hoe.  But  upon  all  Carrot  soils  W'ell  tilled,  the 
best  mode  I  have  found,  is  to  drill  upon  the  flat,  at  fourteen 
or  sixteen  inches  apart ;  for,  although  the  horse-hoe  cannot 
be  used  so  readily  at  this  distance  (inasmuch,  as  weeds 
should  be  hoed  out  early,  and  before  the  plant  is  large 
enough  to  bear  the  liorse-lioe),  yet  the  hand-hoe  will  be 
more  effectual  at  the  narrow  distance,  because  the  plants 
meet  across  the  drills  quickly,  and  permanently  check  the 
weeds  during  the  remainder  of  the  season  ;  whereas,  in  the 
wide  distance,  although  the  horse-hoe  may  be  continually 
employed,  yet  there  will  be  sure  to  spring  up  a  constant 
succession  of  w^eeds,  in  consequence  of  the  Carrot  greens 
not  being  able  to  meet  across  the  space  until  a  late  period 
in  the  season.  Joseph  Blxtndei.e. 


IIOWDEN  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Who  has  not  heard  and  read  of  Howden  Fair,  which 
supplies  London  with  many  of  the  best  of  carriage  horses, 
and  the  whole  country  with  horses  of  all  descriptions?  To 
the  fair  succeeds  an  Agricultural  Showr,  and  a  show  of 
Poultry  has  now  been  added.  These  exhibitions,  for  the 
j  present  year,  were  held  on  the  18th  of  April,  and  one  more 
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is  added  to  the  list  of  Shows  for  which  Yorkshire  was 
already  famous.  About  140  pens  of  poultry  were  brought 
together,  and  the  observation  at  once  occurred  that  there 
was  little  among  them  that  could  be  called  even  inferior. 

'the  prize-list  will  show  who  were  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors  in  the  various  classes,  and  we  have  little  to  add  to 
the  tale  which  it  tells.  That  little,  however,  will  be  in 
praise  both  of  the  arrangements  and  of  the  exhibition 
itself,  which  bids  fair  to  become  an  exceedingly  good  one,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  specimens  exhibited  in  some  of  the 
classes,  or  from  the  interest  apparently  taken  in  the  entire 
show. 

ihe  Span ish  were  the  best  class  in  the  exhibition,  and  we 
very  much  doubt  whether,  as  a  class,  a  better  one  was  ever 
exhibited,  even  at  Birmingham  itself.  The  individual 
specimens  were  excellent,  the  pens  well  matched,  and  the 
birds,  lor  the  most  part,  shown  in  excellent  condition. 

1  lie  Shanyhaes  also  were  good,  and  in  each  of  the  other 
classes,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  some  tirst-rate 
birds  were  exhibited. 

I  he  fineness  of  the  day,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  case 
with  all  out  door  shows,  contributed  much  to  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  which  a  very  numerous  company,  especially  of  ladies, 
experienced;  and  we  shall  look  to  that  at  Howden  as  a 
j  thriving  Society.  It  is  but  justice  to  the  Hon.  Sec., 

-Ur.  Carter,  to  state  that  the  public  are  greatly  indebted  to 
j  him  lor  the  arrangements  made,  and  for  the  use  also  of  the 
show-field. 

-\r  following  is  the  list  of  prizes  awarded  by  the  judges, 

,  Mr.  i  ravers,  of  York,  and  Mr.  Bond,  of  Leeds.  We  omit 
I  the  classes  in  which  no  prize  was  awarded. 

Class  1. — SPANISH  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

r  Pme,  J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Skelton  Grange,  York.  Second  prize, 
J.  Hartley,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Howden. 

Class  2. — COCHIN-CHINA  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

Hrst  prize,  J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Skelton  Grange,  Y'oik.  Second  prize, 
George  Jackson,  Esq.,  York. 

Class  3. — DORKINGS  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  Blanshard,  Bubwith.  Second  prize,  Sir  Clifford 
Constable,  Burton  Constable. 

Class  4. — MALAYS  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  George  Jackson,  York.  Second  prize,  Mrs.  Pettincer, 
Spaldington.  ’  °  ’ 

Class  4a.  GOLDEN  PHEASANT  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  Kendall,  Goole.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Mark  Green, 

I  Howden. 

Class  6. — POLAND.  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  George  Boothby,  Louth.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Thomas 
Saxelbyc,  Howden. 

I  Class  7.— SILVER  PHEASANT  or  CHITTYPRAT  (Cock  and  two 

Hens). 

c  Pr.lzc>  Mr.  George  Clark,  Howden.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Charles 
Smith,  Caistor,  Lincolnshire. 

Class  8.  AN\  BREED  OR  CROSS  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  Charles  Hutchinson,  Howden.  Second  prize,  Mr.  F. 
Ferguson,  Walkington. 

Class  9- — BANTAMS  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize,  Mr.  C.  Smith,  Caistor,  Lincolnshire.  Second  prize,  Sir 
Clifford  Constable,  Burton  Constable. 

Class  10.— EXTRA  PRIZES  (Best  Cock). 

First  prize,  J.  H.  Smith,  Esq.,  Skelton  Grange,  York. 

Class  12. — DUCKS  (Drake  and  two  Ducks). 

First  prize,  Mr.  Blanshard,  Bubwith. 

Class  14.— GUINEA  FOWL  (The  Pair). 

First  prize,  Mrs.  J .  Thompson,  Spaldington. 

Class  15. — RABBITS  (F’or  the  best  Pair). 

First  prize,  Mr.  J.  Foster,  Haigh,  Selby.  Second  prize,  Mr.  George 
Sherburn,  Howden. 

- , - 

i  '  •  1 


SPANGLED  versus  PHEASANTED. 

f  hat  my  remarks  as  to  the  true  colour  of  a  spangle 
should,  at  the  present  time  of  poultry-fancying,  meet  with 
some  opposition,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised;  for  as  the  va¬ 
rieties  known  as  Pheasant,  Moonies,  Ac.,  have  lately  been 
huddled  together  by  the  parvenu  amateurs  and  dealer 
clique,  and  having  been  thus  amalgamated  under  a  new 
name  for  about  five  or  six  years,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  when  the  true  Spangle  of  the  old  aristocratic  fanciers 
asserts  its  claim,  it  should  be  scoffed  at  as  a  pretender  that 
no  one  knows  or  cares  about.  I  take  white  to  be  the  colour 
of  a  spangle — certainly  not  black.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is  the 
Englishman’s  authority  for  the  meaning  of  his  words,  gives 
the  following  examples  of  the  application  of  the  word 
spangle  : — 

“As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 

The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead.” 

Spenser’s  Farie  Queen. 

“  Thus  in  a  starry  night  fond  children  cry 
For  the  rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky.” 

Waller. 

“  That  now  the  dew  with  spangles  deck’d  the  ground, 

A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found.” 

Dry  den. 

And  I  think,  if  an  artist  had  to  paint  the  spangles  of  frost, 
stars,  or  dew,  white  would  he  the  colour  principally  used, 
though  it  might  be  edged  with  some  of  the  prismatic  colours. 

As  to  whether  my  “unique”  opinion  on  this  point,  as 
Dr.  Horner  calls  it,  has  now  become  apocryphal  or  not,  is  of 
little  importance ;  hut  I  do  assure  him  it  was  once  canon¬ 
ical,  and  I  still  consider  it  as  such.  I  shall,  therefore, 
adhere  to  the  traditions  of  the  Fathers  in  this  until  he  can 
find  some  more  conclusive  reasoning.  That  the  uninitiated 
frequently  confuse  the  various  markings  of  fancy  poultry  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  when  a  fancier  understands  all 
the  varieties  the  confusion  ceases. 

I  like  everything  should  have  a  light  name,  and  be  called 
by  it.  The  true  old  Spangled  Polands,  and  the  old  feather- 
footed  Spangled  Bantams,  were  adorned  with  a  multitude  of 
small  white  spots,  which  constituted  the  spangling  whence 
the  name  was  derived ;  hut  as  these  got  scarce,  the  term 
became  ambiguous,  and  was  applied  by  the  would-be  ama¬ 
teurs  to  various  markings,  of  the  real  names  of  which  they 
might  be  ignorant.  Thus,  doubtless,  arose  the  confusion 
complained  of  in  the  liev.  E.  S.  Dixon’s  work;  hut,  as  he 
appears  to  know  nothing  of  the  true  white  spangle,  is,  con¬ 
sequently,  not  an  authority  in  this  matter.  He  objects  to 
the  term  Pheasanted,  because  simple  people  have  misunder¬ 
stood  its  meaning;  and  thinks  it  improper  to  use  the  name 
of  other  birds  to  illustrate  the  marking  of  fowls ;  hut  even 
he  makes  use  of  the  terms  Pheasant  Malay,  Cuckoo-fowl, 
and  Lark-crested. 

The  term  Spangled  has  hut  comparatively  lately  been 
applied  to  the  Pheasant  and  Mooney  markings  ;  and,  if 
each  are  not  properly  distinguished,  we  shall  have,  under 
the  prismatic  system,  the  anomaly  of  White  Spangled 
Golden  fowls,  and  Black  Spangled  Golden,  or  Silver  fowls, 
and  so  forth,  whether  Polands,  Dutch  Every-day  layers,  or 
\  Bantams;  and,  as  the  fancy  advances,  the  shape  of  the 
spots  will  also  require  to  be  designated :  for  instance,  such 
a  list  of  names  as  Lozenge  -  shaped  Black  Spangled 
Golden  Dutch  Every-day  Layers,  which  may  be  simply 
expressed  by  Golden  Pheasanted  Dutch. 

In  answer  to  “  W’s  ”  remark  respecting  the  golden-  j 
pheasanted  feathers  sent,  I  beg  to  say  they  were  perfect,  j 
and  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  a  few  feathers  from 
the  crop-part  of  a  cock  pheasant’s  neck,  and  compare  them, 
lie  will,  I  think,  at  once  be  convinced  of  the  resemblance. 
What  he  alludes  to  when  he  says  the  spots  should  be 
rounder,  is  a  variety  of  the  pheasant’s  marking  sometimes 
known  by  the  name  of  moony.  Tho  other  remarks  of  his 
I  have  answered  by  another  paper,  as  he  did  not  seem 
exactly  to  understand  my  meaning,  which  is,  simply,  that 
what  are  now  generally  called  “  Spangled  Polands  ’’  are  not  ! 
really  and  truly  such,  but  used  to  he  known  as  Pheasanted 
Hamburghs,  a  variety  quite  distinct  from  what  are  now 
improperly,  I  think,  called  Hamburghs. 

It  is,  also,  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  the  recent  poultry 
shows  are  greatly  improving  some  of  our  breeds  of  poultry, 
still  others  seem  much  to  have  degenerated  from  what  they 
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were  some  years  Lacl-c.  I  all  vide  to  the  Malays  and  Polands,  j 
The  Dorkings  also,  though  they  have  greatly  increased  in 
weight,  and  still  maintain  their  character  as  table  fowls, 

!  have  lost  caste  as  fancy  fowls,  by  departing  from  their 
original  characteristics  of  white  plumage  and  rose- combs, 
which  some  amateurs  as  “  Cochin,”  even  consider  improper. 
It  is  my  belief  that  the  single  combs  are  attributable  to  the 
crosses  by  which  their  size  has  been  increased,  as  Spanish, 
Malay,  or  the  large  Cuckoo  fowl,  and  I  have  generally 
noticed,  that  the  rose-combed  Dorkings  are  shorter,  and 
more  compact,  than  those  with  single  combs. — B.  P.  Brent, 
Bessel's  Green,  near  Seven  oaks. 

[Here  this  controversy  had  better  terminate.  We  do  not 
coincide,  nor  does  any  Poultry  Society  coincide  with  Mr. 
Brent’s  definition  of  a  Spangle.  The  generally  recognised 
definition,  in  which  we  entirely  agree,  is  shown  in  the 
following  illustrated  notes. — Em  C.  G.] 


THE  SPANGLED  FEATHER. 


I  Much  learned  ink  has  beefi  shed  upon  what  ought  to  be 
intended  by  the  adjective  when  we  speak  of  “  a  spangled 
feather.”  Some  maintain  that  it  should  only  intend  a  dark 
feather,  with  a  white  spot  at  the  tip ;  but  such  a  narrow 
restriction  is  not  justified  by  the  use  of  the  word  by  some 
of  the  best  masters  of  our  language.  If  such  restriction 
were  correct,  then  Milton  was  wrong,  when,  in  his  “Paradise 
Lost,”  he  speaks  of  faces 

“  Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those  of  Argus.” 

Even  if  the  legitimate  use  of  the  word  were  properly  so 
restricted  to  mean  only  a  light -coloured  figure,  yet  its 
established  employment,  with  a  more  extended  signification, 
is  rpute  sufficient  to  justify  us  in  defining  a  spangled  feather 
to  be  one  that  is  broadly  tipped  with  a  colour  differing  from 
the  ground  colour  of  the  feather.  Thus  we  have  before  us 
i  ochre-coloured  feathers  spangled  with  white,  ochre-coloured 
spangled  with  black,  black  spangled  with  white,  and  white 
spangled  with  black  (as  represented  in  our  drawing). 

We  think  that  the  spangle  which  approaches  to  a  circular 
form  is  the  most  correct,  for  when  of  the  crescent  or  horse¬ 
shoe  shape  it  appears  to  be  passing  towards  the  laced 
character.  When  the  spangle  is  of  the  crescent  form,  the 
plumage  has  a  gayer  and  lighter  aspect  (we  are  speaking  of 
the  dark  spangled) ;  but  when  the  spangle  is  circular,  or 
oval,  the  plumage  is  richer  to  the  eye.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  feather  should  be  unsplashed. 

The  fowls  in  which  spangled  varieties  occur  are.  first, 
the  Golden  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh,  than  which  few 
!  more  beautiful  birds  decorate  our  poultry  exhibitions.  The 
marking  is  here  seen  to  most  advantage,  for  when  we  pass 
j  on  to  the  Polish  family  we  frequently  find  a  tendency  to 


blend  the  spangling  with  the  lacing;  and  though  beautiful 
specimens  of  both  may  be  here  attainable,  the  spangle  is 
not  so  uniform  a  character  of  the  plumage  as  with  the 
Hamburghs. 

Bantams,  too,  are  frequently  spangled;  but  as  in  this  class 
lacing  stands  pre-eminent,  birds  with  spangled  plumage 
stand  lower  on  the  list,  and  are  too  often  irregularly  spotted. 


THE  LACING  OF  FEATHERS. 

As  one  of  your  readers,  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  the  por¬ 
traiture  of  the  Poland’s  Feather.  I  conclude  that  you  give 
the  plate  as  a  representation  of  the  feather  sent  to  you,  and 
not  as  an  example  of  what  a  perfectly  laced  feather  ought  to 
he.  As  a  specimen,  it  is  very  faulty,  on  account  of  the  great 
width  of  the  marking,  or,  rather,  almost  spangle,  at  its  tip  ; 
indeed,  if  you  place  the  finger  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch 
from  the  end  of  the  feather,  you  have  represented  a  by  no 
means  indifferent  spangle.  A  good  laced  feather  ought  to 
have  the  same  width  of  border  throughout.  The  Sebright 
Bantam  affords  the  most  perfect  example  of  true  lacing. 
As  you  properly  observe,  “  the  more  regular  the  lacing  is  in 
width,”  Ac.,  the  better;  the  great  irregularity  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  feather  given  places  it  in  the  common  class 
of  laced  and  spangled ;  so  at  least  I  should  certainly  class  it.  j 
The  combination  of  lacing  and  spangling  always  produces  j 
in  the  fowls  a  dark,  confused,  and  indistinct  appearance ;  1 
and  such  feathers  in  no  place  look  so  well  as  on  paper, 
where  the  indistinctness  is  not  visible. — II.,  Hull. 

[It  is  quite  true  that  the  illustration  we  gave  of  a  laced 
feather  is  not  quite  perfect,  for  the  lacing  at  the  tip  is  rather 
too  broad.  It  is,  however,  a  true  portrait,  and  its  lacing 
quite  equal  to  that  usually  found  on  the  feathers  of  Bolands. 
The  lacing  is  rarely  of  uniform  width  on  any  variety  but  the 
Bantam. — Ed.  C.  G.j 


FROST-BITTEN  FOWL. 

A  Spanish  Cockerel,  when  first  taken  ill,  presented 
no  symptom  but  discolouration  of  the  comb  and  wattles, 
and  that  uncomfortable  appearance  always  observable  in  a 
sickly  fowl.  We  thought  the  cold  (February)  had  affected 
him  ;  took  him  into  the  house,  gave  a  little  spirits  and  water 
(which  we  have  sometimes  found  very  efficacious),  and 
afterwards  a  simple  purgative.  For  a  short  time  he  seemed 
better,  and  was  allowed  to  rejoin  his  companions,  and  we  1 
hoped  the  change  of  weather  would  have  restored  him  to 
health,  but  within  a  few  days  he  looked  decidedly  worse, 
and  to-day  (early  in  March)  we  have  brought  him  again 
into  the  house,  to  try  the  effect  of  warmth  and  calomel, 
thinking  his  complaint  might  be  similar  to  the  one  described 
in  your  last  number.  I  find  his  comb  is  much  infiamed, 
and  his  wattles  in  a  dreadful  state,  much  swollen,  as  if  they 
were  bags  hanging  from  his  throat,  and  I  think  in  a  state 
of  mortification. 

[This  letter  we  have  to  apologise  for  having  mislaid. 
As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  description,  I  should 
-imagine  this  to  be  a  case  of  frost-bitten  comb,  which  has 
run  on  to  mortification.  There  can  be  no  great  danger,  Ac.,  i 
of  the  general  health,  as  the  appetite  continues  good.  Should 
this  be  the  case,  the  parts  affected  will,  of  necessity  (being 
dead),  drop  off,  and  the  bird,  in  all  probability,  recover, 
minus  the  ornamental  appendages.  Calomel,  or  any  other 
strong  medicine,  will  do  harm  ;  the  strength  should  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  generous  diet,  and  I  would  recommend  a  little 
chopped  raw  meat  to  be  given.  Correspondents  requesting 
advice  cannot  be  too  particular  in  their  description  of  the 
symptoms ;  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  from  a  short  account.  In  this  case,  a  more  certain 
opinion  could  have  been  formed  if  the  colour  of  the  affected 
comb  had  been  mentioned,  and  the  nature  of  the  diet,  situa¬ 
tion,  and  degree  of  warmth  or  coldness  of  the  roosting  place 
described. — W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Tottenham.'] 
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IS  THE  ROUP  CONTAGIOUS? 

Contrary  to  the  usually  received  opinion,  I  confidently 
reply — No.  Roup  is  simply  purulent  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  eyelids,  nose,  and  throat, 
ot  fowls ;  and  its  cause  is  cold,  especially  when  combined 
with  dampness  or  wet. 

A  nearly  allied  state  of  disease,  where  the  windpipe  or 
j  air-passages  are  especially  implicated,  may  he  induced  by 
irritating  effluvia ;  as  I  have  witnessed  the  production  of 
such  in  three  days,  in  Polands  and  Bantams,  which  were 
kept  secluded,  at  breeding  time,  in  a  warm  but  ill-ventilated 
stable,  where  the  ammoniacal  odour,  Ac.,  was  strong.  So, 
in  like  manner,  may  the  foul  and  vitiated  air  of  the  poultry- 
house,  arising  from  want  of  cleanliness,  and  of  ventilation, 
exert  a  similar  influence  on  fowls,  inducing  difficult  respi¬ 
ration,  and  some  degree  of  heat  and  swelling  about  the 
throat  and  head,  but  not  usually  accompanied  with  the 
purulent  discharge;  such  symptoms  being  manifestly  the 
local  effect  of  irritating  effluvia  on  the  delicate  membrane 
of  the  windpipe.  Roup,  as  already  said,  is  purulent  catarrh  ; 
its  seat,  the  membrane  lining  the  eyelids,  nose,  mouth,  and 
throat ;  its  cause,  cold  and  wet. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  lovers  of  poultry, 
that  this  fact,  of  the  non-contagious  nature  of  roup,  should 
be  fixed  in  their  minds;  it  may  preserve  the  life  of  many  a 
fowl.  I  think  that  in  all  the  modern  books  on  poultry  that 
1  have  read,  the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease  is  im¬ 
plied,  admitted,  or  enforced.  Hence  the  most  stringent 
advice  is  ever  given,  “  at  once  to  remove  the  diseased  fowl 
from  the  rest,  or  the  infection  will  be  communicated  to  all.” 
The  real  danger  of  such  a  dogma  and  proceeding  lies  in  its 
very  supposed  safety  ;  as  persons  may  remain  satisfied  after 
they  had,  as  they  conceived,  by  following  such  advice,  pre¬ 
vented  its  further  spread.  Whereas,  coldness,  dampness, 
and  the  unclean  state  of  the  poultry-house,  were  the  true 
causes  of  the  disease  in  the  bird  first  affected,  and  would,  in 
all  likelihood,  induce  it  in  the  rest,  unless  guarded  against 
and  avoided.  1  repeat,  then,  that  there  is  danger  in  the 
notion  that  roup  is  contagious,  and  that  its  spread  is  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  removal  of  the  sick  fowl. 

It  is  difficult  to  root  out  old  prejudices  or  opinions.  1 
have  heard,  and  also  have  seen  it  affirmed  in  books,  that  the 
roup  soon  spreads  from  the  infected  fowl — that,  one  by  one, 
the  rest  will  become  infected.  The  simple  fact  is,  however, 
I  hat.  the  same  cause  which  produced  it  in  the  first  bird,  con¬ 
tinues  to  induce  it  in  others — it  is  not  by  contagion;  and 
hence  it  will  ever  be  found,  as  I  have  myself  oftentimes 
verified,  that,  when  the  diseased  fowl  is  removed  to  a  dry, 
healthy,  and  warmed  apartment,  where  other  fowls  are 
being  kept  ( from  various  causes  of  illness,  difficult  moulting, 
Ac.),  in  artificial  warmth,  the  disease  is,  in  no  case,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  such.  Of  course,  if  it  were  infectious,  it  would 
spread  amongst  poultry  in  one  locality  as  in  another. 

The  treatment  of  roup,  as  usually  given,  is  in  the  main 
correct  enough.  Sundry  directions  are  prescribed  for  a  dose 
of  this,  and  an  ablution  of  that — things  that  do  no  harm  ;  it 
just  being  suggested,  as  it  were,  at  the  end,  to  remove  the 
fowl  to  a  sheltered  situation  (more  to  avoid  the  infection  of 
the  rest,  I  believe,  than  for  cure).  In  reality,  the  grand 
remedy  is  concentrated  in  this  removal ;  a  dry,  comfortable, 
and  not  only  warm,  but  an  artificially-warmed  apartment, 
is  the  essential  and  truly  efficient  treatment.  Do  this,  and 
little  else  would  oft  be  required;  omit  it,  and  all  else  is  un¬ 
available,  as  treatment. 

I  would  still,  however,  make  use  of  assistants,  not  only 
for  the  fowl’s  comfort,  but  as  being  really  serviceable  :  hence, 
keeping  the  eyes,  nostrils,  Ac.,  clean  by  the  frequent  use  of 
simple  warm  water  and  a  sponge,  and  besmearing  a  little 
hog’s  lard,  or  spermaceti  ointment,  around  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids,  to  prevent  their  being  sealed  up  by  the  hardening 
discharge;  the  lowering  of  the  catarrhal  fever  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient,  especially  of  powdered  jalap — say  as  much 
as  would  lie  upon  a  shilling,  and  mixed  with  a  little  butter 
into  a  bolus.  Attend,  then,  to'  these  simple  directions — 
removal  of  the  affected  fowl  to  a  healthy,  dry,  and  warm 
apartment;  ablution  with  warm  water,  and  the  use  of  simple 
ointment  to  the  eyelids  ;  an  aperient  of  jalap  now  and  then 
|  (every  second  or  third  night);  giving,  also,  soft  nutritious 
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food;  and  in  most,  if  not  in  every  case,  the  fowl  will  shortly 
recover. 

Lastly,  forget  not  the  critical  situation  in  which  the  other 
poultry  are  placed.  Their  house  must  be  made  warm,  dry, 
clean,  and,  in  the  day-time,  well  ventilated  ;  nor  should  they 
be  allowed  to  go  abroad  in  wet,  cold  weather,  without  suffi¬ 
cient  shelter  to  which  they  can  resort. — H.,  Hull. 

I 

-  | 

WHITE  COMB  IN  SHANGHAES. 

Mr.  Tegetmeier’s  advice  for  the  cure  of  the  disease 
referred  to  at  page  272  has  been  taken,  by  giving  Blummer’s 
pills,  with  evident  advantage.  Previous  to  the  pills  being 
given  the  bird  was  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  could  not  have 
lived  much  longer;  the  feathers  had  become  saturated  with 
the  peculiar  greasy  appearance  spoken  of,  and  the  smell 
from  it  offensive.  Although  it  is  not  yet  recovered,  it  has 
very  much  improved,  and  put  on  a  considerable  amount 
of  flesh.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  it  should  not  have 
a  change  of  medicine.  Will  Mr.  Tegetmeier  accept  my 
thanks  for  his  advice.  I  should  not  write  now,  but  have 
waited  till  the  result  had  been  more  decided,  but  for  ob-  , 
serving  the  remarks  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  page  452. 

Respecting  the  brimstone  and  saltpetre,  that  seems  a  j 
dangerous  and  doubtful  remedy ;  it  was  tried  on  two  full- 
grown  birds  last  year  twice,  and  it  turned  their  combs  and 
gills  nearly  black  for  a  day  or  two,  and  effected  a  partial 
cure.  The  disease  in  question,  I  recollect,  so  affected  the 
gills  of  a  cock  that  they  seemed  dried  and  shrivelled  up  as 
if  they  were  leather. 

[It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  hear  that  a  suggestion 
which  I  threw  out  on  general  principles  merely,  should  have 
proved  so  successful.  I  think,  as  regards  change  of  rnedi 
cine  in  this  case  of  White  Comb,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
try  the  effect  of  some  preparation  of  potash,  say  three 
grains  ol  chlorate  of  potash  every  day,  made  into  a  pill 
with  moist  barley  meal,  watching  the  effect  carefully,  and,  if 
it  appear  desirable,  conjoining  it  with  an  occasional  Plum¬ 
mer’s  pill. 

Richardson’s  Work  on  Poultry  is  remarkably  deficient  in 
the  chapter  on  diseases.  Sulphur  and  nitre,  the  same  as 
brimstone  and  saltpetre,  are  recommended  in  “  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  one  quarter  each,  mixed  with  fresh  butter.”  It  is 
not  stated  whether  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  ounce,  or  pound,  is 
meant,  and  as  nitre  is  a  violent  poison  in  any  but  very  small 
doses,  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  evil  result  described  by 
our  correspondent. — W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Tottenham .] 


“TURNER’S  FLORIST,”  and  “THE  SCOTTISH 
FLORIST.” 

These  are  two  excellent  monthly  Magazines,  and  the 
only  objection  that  we  have  to  cither  is,  that  the  epithet 
“  Scottish  ”  conveys  an  erroneous  impression  that  its  con 
tents  are  only  fitted  for  the  climate  of  Scotland.  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  its  gardening  essays  are  equally 
.applicable  to  each  division  of  the  British  Islairds.  As  a 
proof,  it  not  yet  being  quite  too  late  for  Asparagus  planting, 
we  will  extract  the  following  from  its  pages,  communicated 
by  Mr.  Guthill,  of  Camberwell : — 

“  The  first  Asparagus  that  made  its  appearance  this 
winter  in  Covent  Garden  was  consigned  to  Mr.  Lewis 
Solomon  early  in  November,  and  came  from  the  south  of 
France.  The  stalks  were  about  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches  long,  a  middle  size  in  girth,  but  nearly  all  white,  with 
only  about  three  inches  of  eatable  matter  at  the  tip. 

“  The  market-gardeners  round  London  are  now  producing 
Asparagus  much  better  than  they  used  to  do,  since  the 
absurdity  of  only  having  three  inches  of  eatable  matter  at 
the  tops  has  been  so  much  exposed.  They  are  also  reducing 
the  enormous  covering  of  earth,  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches,  to  six  or  eight  inches ;  also  by  allowing  the  Aspa 
ragus  to  rise  about  four  inches  above  the  earth,  this  will 
give  something  like  six  inches  of  eatable  matter.  This 
is  just  the  plan  of  the  private  grower,  and  I  believe  that 
Asparagus  grown  by  the  gentleman’s  gardener  is  as  fine  1 
again  in  flavour,  as  well  as  containing  much  more  eatable 
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matter.  The  enormous  hulk  of  mould  only  tends  to  weaken 
the  plant,  and  is  quite  against  the  nature  of  it.  A  bundle  of 
100  heads  of  the  so-called  best  Asparagus  looks  well  to  the 
eye,  but  when  the  cook  gets  hold  of  it,  three-fourths  of  it 
goes  at  once  for  Mr.  Pig,  then  only  do  we  find  the  expense 
of  a  dish.  It  is  a  very  hard  case,  that  although  it  is  a  native 
of  Britain,  through  the  expensive  way  of  growing  it,  trades¬ 
men  and  the  lower  classes  do  not  even  know  the  taste  of  it, 
no  doubt  owing  much  to  the  expensive  ground  it  is  grown  in, 
as  well  as  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  physiological 
construction  of  the  plant.  The  market-gardener’s  plan  of 
growing  is  as  follows;  but  in  the  first  place  I  would  mention 
that — 

“  There  is  but  one  kind  of  Asparagus.  A  Mr.  Grayson, 
an  extensive  grower  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  in¬ 
troduced  what  he  called  his  4  Giant  ’  Asparagus ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  only  the  usual  kind.  He  made  it  a  ‘Giant’ 
by  putting  mould  over  a  few  of  the  very  largest  heads  he 
could  find  on  his  extensive  beds,  which  covered  about  thirty 
acres.  The  heads  were  cut  and  shown  in  market  as  a  new 
sort.  They  were  about  eighteen  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  a  hundred  heads  weighed  42  lb. ;  hut,  unfortunately, 
like  other  Asparagus,  only  three  or  four  inches  were  fit  for 
eating.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  present 
plan  of  saving  seed  from  the  strongest  plants  has  much 
improved  Asparagus. 

“  As  it  is  my  intention  to  discountenance  the  production 
of  long  white  drum-stick  Asparagus  as  much  as  1  can,  1  beg 
leave  to  advocate  the  following  plan,  by  which  in  time  every 
row  will  form  its  own  bed.  1  propose  that  each  row  be 
planted  three  feet  distant  from  the  other,  and  that  each 
plant  stand  one  foot  apart  in  the  row.  This  will  give 
ample  room  for  cleaning  the  crop,  and  for  drawing  up  earth 
over  the  crowns,  so  as  to  form  a  ridge  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  to  be  lowered  again  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
soil  in  the  autumn  and  winter.  By  this  method  I  consider 
that  Asparagus  might  be  cut  at  least  ten  days  earlier  than  it 
is  by  the  plan  now  practised  of  burying  the  roots  deep  in  a 
bed  of  earth,  where  sun  and  air  cannot  act  upon  them;  and 
as  for  flavour,  it  has  long  been  proved  that  although  gentle¬ 
mens’  gardeners  do  not  grow  Asparagus  so  large  as  the 
market-gardener,  of  the  two  it  is  by  far  the  finest  in  flavour, 
with  at  least  three  times  more  eatable  matter  in  each  head, 
though  only  two-thirds  the  length.  1  have  had  Asparagus 
scut  to  me  from  Brussels,  all  blanched  together  a  beautiful 
creamy  white ;  but,  when  cooked,  I  could  not  discover  the 
taste  of  Asparagus  in  it.  It  was  watery  and  insipid,  as 
,  highly-blanched  Asparagus  must  always  bo,  having  only  the 
j  watery  flavour  of  the  roots.  I  have  proved  this  years  ago, 
by  keeping  it  in  frames  shut  up,  and  the  glass  covered  over 
with  mats  to  exclude  light. 

“  I  imagine  that  I  have  said  enough  to  explode  the  old- 
fashioned  and  expensive  plan  of  growing  this  much- 
esteemed  British  vegetable.  Some  imagine  that  unless  the 
roots  are  covered  during  winter,  the  frost  will  kill  them  ;  if 
roots  are  moved  during  winter,  the  wet  will  rot  the  injured 
fibres,  and  no  gardener  who  understands  anything  of  veget¬ 
able  physiology  would  think  of  lifting  the  roots  for  planting 
until  February  or  March,  unless  for  forcing,  and  the  latter 
!  are  put  into  heat  at  once ;  but  Asparagus  is  perfectly  hardy. 

The  plan  of  putting  large  quantities  of  manure  on  it  during 
;  winter,  is  nevertheless  good ;  for  the  winter  rains  wash  the 
strength  of  the  manure  down  amongst  the  roots.  I  should 
|  give  the  ground  a  good  salting  annually  in  February,  and 
when  cutting  is  discontinued  in  June,  I  would  soak  with 
manure  water,  or  town  sewage  water  better  still,  or  even 
spread  on  dry  artificial  manure,  for  the  heavy  rains  will  soon 
wash  the  strength  of  it  among  the  roots,  and  just  at  the 
:  time  when  the  latter  are  making  fresh  crowns  for  next 
year’s  crop.  This  is  no  doubt  the  proper  time  to  manure 
Asparagus.  If  the  above  method  of  cultivation  is  adopted, 
I  doubt  not  that  its  benefits  will  soon  be  discovered  not  only 
in  the  shape  of  improved  4  grass  ;  ’  but  also  by  the  consumer. 

*  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  grower  to  alter  his 
mode  of  culture  without  the  assistance  of  the  consumer, 
and  I  am  sure  that  by  the  plan  I  have  just  been  advocating, 
the  drain  on  the  roots  will  not  he  half  so  much  as  it  is  now, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  latter  having  to  form  such  a 
quantity  of  underground  sticks,  ultimately  to  he  thrown  away. 
Wherever  it  is  practicable,  Asparagus  ground  should  slope 


to  the  south  or  south-east,  and  the  rows  should  always  run 
south  and  north.  Where  the  land  is  light,  ploughs  might 
be  used  in  throwing  up  the  ridge  on  each  side  of  the  row, 
and  then  it  could  be  forked  over.  The  chief  labour  and 
expense  will  be  in  cutting  and  sending  it  to  market,  which 
will  form  employment  for  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  order  to  prove  what  the  exclusion  of  air  has  to  do  with 
not  only  the  flavour,  but  the  hard  or  woody  texture  of  the 
stern  (under  protracted  growth),  I  had  several  heads  of 
Asparagus  just  out  of  the  ground  covered  over  with  long  | 
Cucumber-glasses,  and  all  air  excluded.  When  the  stems 
reached  the  top  they  were  cut  and  boiled ;  but  they  were  so 
hard  that  not  even  the  top  could  be  used,  proving  at  once 
that  without  plenty  of  air,  the  stem  gets  tough  and 
useless.” 

As  a  specimen  of  the  useful  information  derivable  from 
“  Turner’s  Florist,”  we  will  extract  the  following  notes  on 
A lew  Roses,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  C.  G.  Wilkinson,  Western 
Rose  Nursery,  Ealing: — 

44  The  new  Bourbon  Roses  are  comparatively  few ;  some  ! 
of  them  are,  however,  first-rate  additions  to  that  family.  ! 
Appoline  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  clear  pink',  a  seedling  from 
Pierre  de  SI  Cyr,  on  which  it  is  a  most  decided  improvement, 
being  more  compact,  better  formed,  one  of  the  freest  late  | 
bloomers,  and  of  robust  habit;  and  as  a  bouquet  flower  it 
has  the  approbation  of  the  most  distingue  marchand  in 
London,  Aurora  du  Guide  is  violet-tinted  crimson,  and  a  1 
dark  flower.  Duchcsse  de  Thuringe  is,  for  a  small  cupped  j 
Rose,  a  perfect  model;  its  colour  is  light  flesh,  its  habit 
dwarf,  and  it  is  quite  a  gem  in  the  autumn.  Furie  is  a  very 
free-blooming  bright  crimson ;  but  hardly  distinct  enough 
from  some  of  a  similar  colour  in  this  family.  Louide  Odier 
is  a  finely -formed  strong-growing  variety,  a  bright  rose-  I 
colour,  and  an  excellent  addition  to  the  pillar  varieties.  In  i 
Mcnoux  we  have  one  of  the  most  brilliant  recent  additions  ;  I 
it  is  truly  described  as  “  glowing  carmine,”  of  dwarf  habit,  | 
and  strikingly  beautiful.  Prince  Albert  (Paul)  is  a  decided  - 
improvement  in  habit  and  increased  size  on  Cornice  de  Seine 
et,  Marne  :•  in  colour  they  are  very  similar,  the  Prince  being 
somewhat  more  brilliant.  Scipion  is  a  crimson-tinted  scarlet, 
very  vivid  pleasing  colour.  Vorace  is,  however,  in  my  esti¬ 
mation,  the  gem  of  the  dark  novelties  of  this  section ;  it  is 
of  the  most  beautiful  shape,  of  large  size,  and  a  rich  deep 
velvety  crimson,  and  may  be  described  as  a  perfect  flower  ; 
it  has  also  a  depth  and  substance  of  petal  that  induces  me 
to  believe  that  it  will  prove  the  first  fine  dark  cupped  show- 
flower  (as  a  single)  that  has  yet  been  introduced  among  the 
perpetuals. 

“  The  most  recent  additions  to  the  Noisettes  are,  Caroline 
Marnisse,  a  counterpart  of  Felicite  Perpetue,  now  really  a 
perpetual;  Narcisse,  a  delicate  pale  yellow,  not  large,  but 
beautifully  formed ;  and  Octavie,  a  novel  bright  red,  of 
medium  size,  and  an  acquisition  to  this  group. 

“  To  the  Chinas  no  very  desirable  additions  have  been 
made  lately  that  I  am  aware  of  ;  but  to  the  Tea-scented  we 
have  a  few  which  may  be  said  to  be  valuable.  Madame 
Willermorz  is  a  large  fine  variety,  very  distinct  and  beautiful, 
being  white  with  a  nankeen  or  pale  buff  centre  ;  its  form  is 
of  a  deep  cup,  the  petals  stout,  and  for  one  of  this  family  it 
appears  quite  hardy.  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  is  one  of  the 
largest,  much  of  the  same  shape,  size,  and  quality ;  its 
colour  is  a  clear  pale  flesh,  and  may  be  termed  of  robust  I 
habit.  Madame  de  Sombreuil  is  a  fine  large  blush  with  a  | 
yellowish  tint,  of  the  right  form  ;  but  of  its  constitution  1 
will  not  this  season  venture  an  opinion. 

“  Having  brought  the  list  of  perpetuals  to  a  close,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  with  such  of  the  more  recently  introduced  summer 
varieties  as  may  yet  be  considered  desirable  to  cultivate, 
although  the  perpetuals  are  fast  superseding  them. 

“A  curious  addition  has  been  made  to  the  Provence 
section  in  Narcisse  de  Salvandy  (Van  Houtte),  being  a  bright 
crimson  with  a  white  margin ;  it  is  not  very  double,  nor  can 
its  peculiar  marking  be  always  relied  on,  but  as  a  picturesque 
Rose  in  a  group  it  is  unique ;  the  new  striped  Provence, 
white  with  pink  stripes,  has,  however,  the  character  of  con¬ 
stancy,  which  makes  it  very  desirable. 

44  To  that  charming  tribe  the  Mosses,  we  have  recently 
added  Nails  de  Young,  a  rich  velvety  deep  crimson,  not  very 
large  or  double,  but  the  colour  makes  it  attractive  ;  and 
Jenny  Li nd,  crimson,  the  buds  of  which  are  so  thoroughly 
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mossed  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  flattering  title  of  the  Queen  of 
the  Mosses. 

“  Added  to  the  Hybrid  Bourbons  we  have  a  fine  flower  in 
Paul  Ricaut,  vivid  crimson,  of  good  shape  ;  one  of  the  best 
adapted  for  exhibiting  singly. 

“  In  Hybrid  Chinas  the  most  recent  introductions  are  the 
four  French  Generals,  Allard ,  Chanyarnier ,  Lamoricicre,  and 
Jacqueminot :  the  first  is  reddish  rose-colour,  of  good  shape, 
and  a  good  pillar  Rose  ;  the  second,  a  fine,  large,  deep 
crimson ;  the  third,  a  bright  pink,  well  formed ;  and  the 
last,  a  dark  red,  and  a  model  in  shape ;  the  first  and  third 
frequently  giving  autumnal  blooms,  particularly  if  some  of 
the  longest  shoots  are  reduced  to  half  then'  length  during 
the  summer.” 


SHANGHAES  AS  A  COTTAGE  FOWL. 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  I  told  you  that  I  must  have 
a  pair  of  fowls,  and  that  I  thought  they  should  be  “  Cochin- 
Chinas.”  I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  I  have  got  a  pair, 
and  beautiful  looking  chaps  they  are.  They  are  but  small 
yet,  but  I  must  try  if  I  cannot  make  them  larger.*  I  was 
informed  that  their  father  weighed  141b.,  and  their  mother 
101b.,  and  that  their  owner  had  them  from  a  friend  that 
imported  them;  whether  this  is  true,  I  know  not,  but  this  I 
know,  that  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  them,  and  with  what 
I  saw  of  the  stock  they  came  from. 

I  promised  to  tell  you  how  I  got  them,  and  you  shall  now 
have  it  as  fast  as  I  can  pen  it  down  (and  I  hope  it  will 
encourage  you  never  to  be  daunted,  though  the  matter  be 
ever  so  deep).  I  wrote  to  a  gentleman,  whom  I  believed 
had  the  best  stock  of  Cochin-Chinas  in  England,  telling 
him  that  I  was  a  poor  man,  and  yet  had  a  great  desire  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  pair  of  these  fine  birds,  and  hoped  he 
would  be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  have  a  pair  of  late  hatched 
chickens  as  reasonable  as  he  could;  and  he  kindly  wrote  me 
an  answer  back  to  say  that  he  had  a  few  late  hatched  ones, 
but  that  he  did  not  generally  sell  them  under  To  per  pair, 
but,  as  I  styled  myself  a  poor  man,  he  would  let  me  have  a 
pair  for  T4.  Now,  you  will  know  by  my  other  letter  that  I 
thought  one  guinea  a  large  price  for  a  pair,  so  from  that 
you  will  guess  how  I  was  taken  by  surprise. 

When  1  received  his  letter  my  wife  laughed  at  me,  and 
told  me  she  should  think  that  would  cure  me  of  thinking 
about  Cochin-Chinas,  particularly  as  my  landlord  would  be 
coming  to  see  me  in  a  short  time ;  but  1  was  not  to  be 
daunted  at  this.  When  you  see  me  daunted  you  will  see 
the  Wrekin  fall.  I  straightway  wrote  to  another  gentleman, 
telling  him  the  same  tale,  and  he  kindly  sent  me  word  that 
he  would  let  me  have  a  pair  for  one  guinea,  but  he  should 
pick  them  from  his  second  class  birds.  Now  this  is  what  I 
call  honesty  ;  and  should  I  ever  want  to  deal  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  again,  to  save  breeding  in-and-in,  this  is  the  man  that  I 
shall  apply  to.  1  do  know  a  little  of  this  gentleman’s  birds, 
for  the  five  that  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  were  bred 
from  his  stock ;  hut  between  the  time  that  I  wrote  to  this 
gentleman  and  received  his  answer,  I  heard  of  a  few  to  be 
parted  with  not  far  from  home,  and  as  the  gentleman  knew 
me  to  be  a  poor  man,  he  kindly  let  me  have  a  pair  for  less 
than  one  guinea,  and  now  all  that  remained  for  me  to  know 
was  whether  they  were  well  bred—  so,  of  course  I  must  go 
and  see  them,  and  take  my  judgment  along  with  me ;  and 
here  you  shall  have  a  look  at  it,  as  1  got  it  from  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener,  and  I  hope  you  will  tell  me  how  far  I  am 
off  being  right.  • 

Moderate  length  of  legs,  rather  too  short  than  long ; 
the  legs  to  be  yellow,  or  yellowish,  well  covered  to  the 
toes  with  feathers ;  head  rather  small,  and  narrow ;  comb 
single,  and  rather  small;  tail  very  short,  particularly  in 
the  hen;  wings  small,  the  extremities  of  which  should 
be  almost  hidden  before  under  the  breast  feathers,  and 
behind  by  the  saddle  feathers ;  body  deep  from  back  to 
breast,  wide  on  the  rump,  and  very  broad  behind,  which 
part,  as  well  the  thighs,  ought  to  be  covered  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  soft,  downy  feathers,  and  although  a  good  horse  is 
never  of  a  bad  colour,  still  I  must  have  them  buffs,  as  I 
believe  they  carry  the  sway,  and  I  should  rather  have  a  few 

*  This  was  written  last  autumn. — Ed.  C.  G. 


dark-pencilled  feathers  on  the  neck  than  not,  as  I  believe  that 
adds  to  their  beauty. 

Now,  with  all  this  in  my  head,  off  I  went  to  pick  out  my 
first  pair  of  poultry,  with  quite  as  much  caution,  and  rather 
more,  than  when  I  went  to  pick  out  my  wife  ;  and  now  with 
this  judgment,  and  the  chickens  before  my  eyes,  I  don’t 
think  that  any  man  in  England  would  have  sent  me  a  pair 
that  would  have  given  me  more  satisfaction.  I  have  also 
met  with  a  friend  that  has  promised  to  give  me  a  sitting  of 
Spanish  eggs  as  soon  as  I  have  got  a  hen  that  will  sit  upon 
them.  So  you  see  what  may  be  done  by  pressing  forward, 
and  the  main  object  that  I  have  in  view,  is  to  encourage 
poor  people  to  press  forward.  No  man  knows  what  he  can 
do  till  he  tries,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  sketch  of  the  early 
part  of  my  life,  But  I  must  wish  you  good-by  for  the 
present ;  but  if  I  am  alive  and  well,  you  shall  soon  hear 
from  me  again  ;  and  if  I  am  only  able  to  awaken  one  poor 
cottager  out  of  his  sleep,  and  set  him  agoing,  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure  indeed. — A  Poor  Man’s  Well-wisher. 

(2’o  be  continued .) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Polyanthus  (G.  J.  G.). — The  pips  you  have  sent  are  all  good,  but 
especially  5  and  6. 

Ants  (C.  H.  Wind/e). — These  do  no  harm  to  plants,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  are  enemies  of  the  plant-lice. 

Leg  Spasms  in  Suanghaes  (P.  W.). — Keep  the  chickens  cool,  dry, 
and  not  on  stimulating  food.  Treat  them  as  recommended  to  “  G.  F.  D.,” 
at  page  13. 

Golden  Polish  Pullet  (Charlotte  Elizabeth). — There  were  some 
good  ones  sold  by  auction  the  other  day.  Poultry  sales  are  good  places 
to  pick  one  up  at ;  or  from  some  of  the  parties  who  advertise  in  our 
columns. 

Vine  Pruning  (A.  B.). — “  Roberts,  on  the  Culture  of  the  Vine,”  will  i 
suit  you. 

Rustic  Gates  and  Seats. — We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  reader 
sending  us  a  drawing  of  any  of  these  which  they  know  and  admire. 

Management  of  Silkworms. — J.  H.  A.  wishes  to  know  of  some 
good  work  on  this  subject.  We  have  six  in  Italian,  and  wish  that  some 
of  our  readers  would  undertake  to  translate  one  of  them,  for  insertion  in 
our  columns.  - 

Golden  Poland  Fowls  Eggs  (TV.  W.  Sims). — We  cannot  tell  where 
you  can  get  any. 

Weight  of  Dorkings  (Margaret),— It  is  only  by  careful  selection 
of  stock,  and  breeding  from  the  heaviest  birds  gleaned  from  different 
strains,  that  you  can  attain  to  such  weights  as  cocks  of  10  lbs.  and  hens 
of  8  lbs.  These  are  attainable  weights,  for  in  January  last,  Captain 
Hornby  had  Dorkings  half-a-pound  beyond  those  weights.  Between  y 
and  8  lbs.  for  the  cock,  and  6  lbs.  for  the  hen,  are  fair  average  weights 
of  birds  that  come  into  the  market. 

Roses  (G.  S.  IV.). — There  are  certain  other  Roses  quite  as  good  in 
their  way  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  show  the  green  centres  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  and  nothing  will  ever  cause  them  to  be  otherwise  in  our  climate. 
All  those  who  pretend  to  cure  such  things  arc  just  so  many  quacks. 
Burn  or  throw  away  at  once,  and  for  ever,  all  Roses  that  do  not  suit  your 
soil,  for  there  are  many  hundreds  to  choose  from  that  will  suit  it.  There 
is  not  a  single  “  hardy  and  pretty  creeper,”  for  covering  the  handle  of  a  i 
basket,  “  that  would  not  grow  too  bushy.”  We,  ourselves,  would  give  a 
good  price  for  such  a  creeper,  to  get  rid  of  the  half-hardy  Maurandyas, 
Lophospermums,  and  all  such.  None  of  the  Clematises,  or  Honeysuckles, 
or  Roses,  or  climbers,  or  creepers,  or  twiners,  that  are  quite  hardy,  come 
up  to  our  ideas  for  a  basket-handle.  In  fact,  like  yourself,  we  suspect 
we  are  too  particular. 

Pyracantha  Seeds  (Zoe). — Gather  the  haws  now,  and  put  them  in 
sand,  in  a  box  or  jar,  and  bury  them  in  the  garden,  and  next  October 
take  them  out,  and  sows  them  in  a  bed,  in  a  w  ell-sheltered  place,  and 
the  seedlings  will  come  up  this  time  next  year. 

Verbenas  (Ibid). — Unfortunately,  there  are  no  five  distinct  colours  to 
be  had  among  all  the  Verbenas,  after  you  have  Defiance,  and  White 
Perfection;  for  a  purple,  Emma,  is  still  the  best ;  Beauty  Supreme  is  as 
good  a  pink  or  rose  as  any  ;  lmperatrice  Josephine  for  blush ;  Emperor 
of  China  for  crimson;  Valentine  dc  Saveuse  is  a  lilac-blue;  Heloise  is  a 
bluish-purple;  Psyche,  a  rosy-purple;  Bry,  a  fine  white;  and  St. 
Margaret  is  a  crimson,  with  a  lighter  centre.  These  are  all  very  good 
established  kinds. 

Horticultural  and  Pomological  Association  (Ibid).  —  You 
cannot  get  anything  from  this  Association  without  being  a  member. 
They  are  not  a  trading  body,  but  their  charges  go  to  pay  their  own  inci¬ 
dental  expenses— that  is  all.  They  will  collect  from  the  different  seeds¬ 
men  and  nurserymen  what  you  require,  and  send  them  in  one  parcel  to 
you.  They  are  agents,  but  nothing  more. 

Plants  falsely  Named  (S.  Y.).— If  you  have  copied  the  names 
correctly,  all  of  them  belong  to  a  new  “  Natural  Order,”  called  nonentity, 
and  to  a  section  of  that  order  called  rascality.  You  deserve  to  be  duped 
to  the  very  bottom  of  your  purse,  if  you  allow  “  any  nurseryman  ”  to 
send  in  plants  without  you  ordered  them.  There  are  no  such  names  as 
those  you  have  sent. 

Ipom.ea  Horsfallia:  (Ibid). — It  must  not  “be  cut  in  freely  ”  at 
any  time.  It  will  not  bear  to  be  even  cut  to  the  .ripened  wood  nine 
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times  out  of  ten.  Where  the  shoots  arc  soft,  plump,  and  purple,  and 
each  with  a  prominent  bud,  is  the  place  to  prune  to. 

Taxidermy. — 31r.  F.  Grant  obliges  us  with  the  following : — “Why 
does  your  correspondent  ‘T.  M.  W.’  not  buy  the  small  edition  of  ‘  Water- 
ton’s  Wanderings’  by  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  of  Walton  Hall?  In  it 
Mr.  Waterton  (among  the  first,  if  not  the  first  of  bird-stuffers,)  explains 
every  particular  of  ms  system.  When  a  lad  of  the  Durham  University, 
I  took  some  lessons  of  H.  Proctor  in  bird-stuffing.  He  is  the  Curator  of 
the  University  Museum,  and  a  first-rate  hand.  He  lent  me  a  small  book, 
which  I  have  forgotten  all  about,  except  that  it  was  called  ‘  The 
Taxidermist,’  but  aline  addressed  Mr.  H.  Proctor,  University  Museum, 
Durham,  would  meet  with  immediate  attention.  Excuse  me  for  saying 
that  your  late  articles  upon  the  subject  were  sad  mistakes,  if  they  were 
not  intended  as  mere  curiosities.”  (We  were  quite  aware  of  Dr.  La¬ 
tham’s  practice  in  Taxidermy  being  behind  modern  practice,  and  only 
published  the  MS.  as  a  relique  of  so  distinguished  a  naturalist.— Ed. 
C.  G.)  Messrs.  Jessop,  of  Cheltenham,  recommend  “Taxidermy”  by 
Mrs.  Lee,  published  by  Messrs.  Longman  in  1843. 

Mushrooms  ( J .  J.).—Y our  failure  may  arise  from  two  or  three  causes’ 
any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  In  the  first  place,  if  your 
dung  had  lain  out  during  the  soddening  rains  of  last  autumn,  it  would  be 
almost  hopeless  to  look  for  Mushrooms;  secondly,  if  the  bed  was  put 
together  without  the  dung  being  so  far  tempered  in  its  heating  properties 
as  to  ensure  its  internal  warmth  not  to  have  exceeded  80°  ;  and  thirdly, 
an  evil  sometimes  arises  out  of  one  directly  contrary  to  the  first,  i.  e.  by 
the  bed  being  too  dry,  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence,  nevertheless,  we 
recommend  you  to  consider  if  one  or  other  of  these  evils  has  not  caused 
your  failure  ;  should  it  be  the  last,  we  have  known  a  good  sound  watering, 
with  the  addition  of  some  more  spawn,  produce  a  fair  crop  ;  and  in  the 
second  instance,  where  the  spawn  has  been  destroyed  by  undue  heat,  we 
have  known  a  similar  result  by  applying  more  spawn  when  the  heat  has 
subsided,  but  this  is  seldom  good,  lor  the  over-heating  of  the  dung  unfits 
it  for  producing  a  crop  ;  and  we  know  of  no  remedy  for  the  first  of  these 
evils,  unless  it  be  that  watchful  care  which  prevents,  rather  than  cures, 
such  a  state  of  things  ;  but  you  need  not  despair.  Many  eminent 
gardeners  are  deceived  in  their  Mushroom  beds,  which  are,  perhaps,  more 
capricious  than  anything  else  they  have  to  cultivate. 

Barren  Apricot  Blooms  (IV.  N.). — The  Apricot  flower  was  so  shri¬ 
velled  that  we  could  judge  nothing  certain  from  its  appearance.  The 
incipient  germ  is,  in  all  probability,  defective.  This  is  not  a  very  un¬ 
common  case  in  some  fruits;  but  the  cause  is  not  well  ascertained, 
Whenever  we  have  a  case  of  the  kind— and  we  have  had  several  during 
the  last  thirty  years— we  invariably  replant  or  destroy,  according  to  the 
age  and  value  of  the  kind.  We  have  thus  reclaimed  Pears  and  Cherries 
but  have  not  always  been  successful.  This  practice  is  based  on  the 
assumption  of  injuries  or  checks  received  through  a  bad  or  wet  subsoil. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  any  severe  check,  at  the  period  the  blossom 
tor  the  future  year  is  in  active  organisation,  may  have  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  imperfection  in  the  organs.  That  period  will  be  July  or  August; 
and  extreme  drought,  or  stagnated  wet,  may  alike  produce  the  same 
result.  H  hether  the  roots  rot  or  are  dried  up,  “the  supplies  are  cut  off.’> 
Vinery  to  commence  forcing  in  December  (E.  S.  A.).— For  the  roof 
we  should  use  an  angle  of  45°,  or  half  a  right  angle.  We  know  of  no  better 
glass  for  your  purpose  than  good  “sheet.”  As  to  heating,  we  are  not 
aware  of  anything  superior  to  hot  water.  A  house  of  this  kind,  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and  as  many  high,  would  be  tolerably  well  heated 
by  a,  five-inch  flow  and  return-pipe  placed  about  a  foot  from  the  front,  espe¬ 
cially  if  night  covers  could  be  used.  We  would  rather  not  have  the 
Pines  in  an  early  vinery  ;  these  things  are  both  better  and  more  econo¬ 
mically  done  in  separate  places.  An  early  vinery,  properly  managed, 
must  be  profitable.  ^  u  s  ’ 

Peach-house  (A.  31.). — From  the  period  of  setting,  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  ‘  stoning”  period,  we  should  let  the  thermometer 
range  from  55  (no  sun)  to  70°  (with  sun  and  air)  by  day,  and  through 
the  night  from  45  to  55  .  During  the  stoning  process,  we  would  allow 
some  10  more  by  day,  but  only  a  degree  or  two  more  by  night.  Whether 
guano  or  manure-water  will  be  beneficial  at  that  or  any  other  time 
depends  on  two  considerations-whether  the  trees  arc  short  of  energy  ; 
or  whether  they  will  bear  root  moisture. 

A  few  best  Greenhouse  Plants  (E.  G.).— Lists  are  of  little  use, 
unless  the  object  and  the  means  available  are  known.  Greenhouse 
hushes  Acrophyllum  verticillatum,  Boronia  serrulata,  Aphelexis  macran- 
tha,  Chorozema  Henchmanni,C.  varia,  Croweasaligna,  Pimelea  spectabilis, 

1  .  Hendersonn,  Enostemon  scabrum,  and  E.  intermedium.  Azaleas — 
Optima,  Lateritia,  Gledstanesii,  Variegata,  Ignescens,  and  Perryana. 
Ai  icas— Cerinthoides,  ampuliacea,  Cavendishii,  depressa,  Ewerana,  and 
Massonii.  Ejiacrises  gran  diflora,  miniata,  impressa,  hyacinthiflora, 
hyacinthiflora  alba,  and  campanulata.  Gloxinias— Cartonii,  grandis, 
maxima  alba,  Passinghami,  Handlyana,  and  maxima  rubra.  Achimenes— 
picta,  longiflora  major,  and  alba,  Tugwelliana,  patens,  venusta  grandi- 
flora,  and  pedunculata. 

Tropieolum  Leaves  dropping  and  turning  Yellow  (T.  B.).— 
Ihis  you  have  grown  in  peat.  Are  you  sure  that  it  has  been  watered 
enough  or  that  you  have  not  grown  it  too  freely  in  the  dark  days  of 
winter .  that  will  cause  it  to  fade  now  when  flowers  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected,  because  there  was  not  enough  of  light  to  consolidate  the  stems. 
\V  e  prefer  some  loam  and  cowdung  with  peat,  instead  of  having  it  all 
alone  ;  the  plants  are  apt  to  grow  weak  and  fast,  and  the  above  result  is 
«?;nie^nmeffthe  c°nsecluence'  It  is  only  just  to  say,  that  sometimes  they 
unaccountably,  baffling  the  gardener  as  effectually  as 
some  patients  do  a  medical  man.  J 

Hep;vticas  (Q/mro)— These  do  not  bloom,  but  leaf 

bnfflf-  definH^B  f  ' ,lcxt/ear-  ^lve  them  Plenty  of  light  to  mature  the 
buds  ,  defend  them  from  frost  and  wet  in  winter,  but  do  not  let  them 

f’  an(1  next  sPrlt>g  you  will  have  a  fine  show,  all  the  better  for  the 
'if6  n°W'-  bee  previous  articles.  Violets  were  lately  alluded  to; 
ey,  J1  c°.me  *"  *he.  way  for  a  short  sketch  in  a  week  or  two.  You 
should  mention  what  kind ;  but  you  will  see  all  about  it  in  a  few  days. 

DoHchos  btnnJ.,  GRir  EfIH0USE  Climbers  (Ibid).  —  Cobea  scandens, 
Dolichos  lignosus,  Eccremocarpus  scaber,  Lophospermum  erubescens’ 


scandens,  Hcndersonii,  and  spectabilis  ;  Maurandya  Barclayana,  Hender- 
sonii,  and  alba  ;  and  last,  but  far  from  least,  Tropceolum  pentaphyllum. 
These  will  all  cover  a  large  space  during  summer. 

Chambers’s  Journal  (G.  J.). — Thanks  ;  wc  will  refer  to  the  article’ 

Tanks  for  Sewerage  (Brevis). — Those  described  in  our  first 
volume,  page  7,  answer  quite  well.  Others,  on  a  similar  plan,  are  about 
to  be  erected. 

Wax  Moth  (H.  F.). — If  you  refer  to  page  193  of  our  third  volume 
you  will  find  a  drawing  and  description  of  this  moth  and  its  larva  (Tinea 
metlonella).  If  you  have  not  the  volume,  order  the  number  (No.  ti7). 

Rennet  (Ibid). — We  never  heard  of  “  liquid  rennet.”  The  best  mode 
of  preserving  the  stomach  of  the  calf  is  to  dry  salt  it  thoroughly.  The 
fresh  flowers  of  the  common  Lady's  Bed-Straw  are  a  vegetable  rennet, 
and  a  much  more  elegant  one  than  that  afforded  by  the  calf.  If  the 
1  flowers  were  dried  and  well  preserved  would  they  retain  their  curdling 
power?  It  is  worth  the  trial. 

Vinegar  Plant  (31.  S.). — Write  on  the  subject  to  Mrs.  Somers 
Smith,  Rectory,  Little  Bentley,  near  Colchester. 

Hybrid  Fowl. — Salvia  says: — “One  of  my  neighbours,  Robert 
Raw,  gamekeeper  to  Viscount  Downe,  of  Danby  Lodge,  Yorkshire,  has  at 
present  a  very  fine  bird  between  a  cock  Pheasant  and  a  Dorking  hen.  The 
;  hybrid  (a  male)  takes  after  the  hen  in  colour,  and  after  the  Pheasant  in 
shape,  though  much  larger,  He  was  shown  last  year  at  the  Castleton 
and  Danby  Poultry  Show,  and,  of  course,  attracted  much  attention.  He 
continues  very  wild,  and  appears  as  though  he  will  never  be  made  tame, 
lhe  colour  is  brown,  and  white-spangled.” 

List  of  Snows  ( Bearded  Poland ). — We  will  give  them  occasionally. 
Remember  our  space  has  to  meet  many  rural  tastes. 

Names  of  Plants  (W.  T.  11,). — ].  Sparatcis pendula.  2.  Sparaxis. 
3.  S.stellaris.  ( E.F.H. ). — Luzula  campestris.  Field  Wood  Rush,  or 
Small  hairy  Wood  Grass. 

Fowls  too  Crowded  (J.  if.), — “I  have  eleven  hens  and  one  cock, 
of  the  common  sort,  occupying  a  yard  12  ft.  long,  and  9  ft.  wide,  to 
winch  is  attached  a  roosting- house,  about  7  ft.  long,  8  ft.  high,  and 
l  "*ae’  Iac‘ng  the  east.  For  some  months  some  of  them  have  been 
the  most  deplorable-looking  objects  I  ever  saw  ;  having  lost  nearly  all 
their  leathers.  Lpon  watching  them  closely,  I  have,  on  several  occa- 
sions,  seen  them  pick  the  feathers  out  of  each  other,  and  eat  them. 

1  hey  lost  their  tails  in  the  moult,  and  have  not  owned  any  since.  No 
sooner  did  a  feather  appear  in  one  of  their  tails,  than  it  was  picked  at 
by  the  others,  until  the  protuberance  from  which  the  tail  grows 
was  completely  covered  with  blood.  I  feed  my  fowls  morning  and 
nlSjA .  with  barley  and  oats  mixed,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with 
middlings  and  potatoes,  mashed  together,  with  green  food  occasionally.” 

[A  fowl,  when  allowed  its  liberty,  obtains  a  large  supply  of  food  from 
grubs,  worms,  and  insects  ;  now  your  birds  have  no  such  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  taste  for  animal  food;  and,  hence,  probably,  one 
cause  of  the  morbid  appetite  you  speak  of.  We  would  advise  your  giving 
a  quarter-of-a-pound  of  cooked  meat  daily,  among  the  twelve,  and  also 
giving  them  a  portion  of  wheat.  The  meat  to  be  gradually  diminished 
on  recovery  ;  but  fowls,  we  should  add,  can  not  be  kept  in  health  when 
thus  closely  confined,  without  animal  food  of  some  kind;  greatly  as  we 
object  to  the  indiscriminate  use  that  is  too  often  made  of  it.  Your  yard, 
also,  is,  doubtless,  tainted  with  its  too  numerous  inhabitants  ;  for  a  cock 
with  two  or  three  hens  would  be  the  most  that  ought  to  be  kept  within 
such  narrow  limits  ;  and  even  then,  the  closest  attention  would  be  always 
necessary.  We  can  hold  out,  however,  but  little  hope  of  your  birds 
recovery  in  their  present  locality,  and  their  best  chance  would  be  imme- 
diate  removal  to  a  good  country  run. — W.] 

Five-toed  Siianghaes  (Veraz).— If  you  refer  to  “The  Poultry 
Book,  p.  1,  you  will  see  sufficient  reasons  for  the  opinion,  that  the 
^nanghae  and  Cochin-China  Fowls  are  one  and  the  same.  None  having 
five  toes  ought  to  be  bred  from;  because,  if  even  a  mere  accidental  sport! 
it  might  be  inherited  by  their  chickens.  But,  the  probability  is,  that 
the  birds  having  five  toes  have  Dorking  blood  in  their  veins,  We  know 
a  strain  in  Hampshire  that  is  Dorkingized. 

°F  Siianghaes  (Rusticus,  A.  B.).- When  it  is  said  in 

I  he  I  oultry  Book,  that  there  should  be  no  feathers  in  the  Shanghae’s 
tail  more  curved  than  the  scimitar,  and,  “like  the  weapon  itself,  with  a 
radius  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  a  circle, 99  you  are  quite  right  in 
pointing  out  that  the  definition  is  not  mathematically  accurate.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  you,  “as  a  Cambridge  Wrangler,”  object  to  its 
faultiness  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  authors  will  adopt,  in  any 
future  edition,  your  definition,  as  follows:  “The  Scimetar  feather  has 
a  curvature  so  small,  that  if  laid  upon  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
corresponding  to  it,  the  feather  would  just  cover  one-fourth  part  of  that 
circumference.  \\  e  do  not  know  where  you  can  get  White  Shanghae 
eggs,  except  of  the  parties  who  have  advertised  in  our  columns. 

Grease  stains  on  Marble  (A  Lady  Subscriber).—' These,  arising 
from  putty,  or  any  other  source,  may  be  removed  by  rubbing  them  for 
some  time,  by  means  of  a  flannel,  with  a  paste  of  equal  parts  of  quick¬ 
lime  and  pearlasli.  Yeast,  whether  fresh  or  putrid,  is  a  good  manure. 

Kidd’s  Journal  of  Nature. — In  the  advertisement  of  this  Journal, 
in  our  paper  last  week,  the  concluding  paragraph  in  the  quotation  from 
the  Liverpool  3Iercury  should  have  been  as  follows:— “This  Work 
boasts  a  gratuitous  correspondence,  peculiarly  rich  in  useful  information, 
introuvable  elsewhere ;  highly  suggestive  of  sources  of  innocent  and 
grateful  excitement,  and  adorned  with  all  the  charms  which  originality 
0  ,  conceptlon  a"d  a  natural  style  of  expression  can  bestow  upon  it.” — 
Abridged  from  the  Liverpool  3Iercury,  March  8,  1853. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  of  Church  Hill,  Walthamstow,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of  Christ 
Church,  City  of  London.— May  5th,  1853. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
turesof  these  days  are  64.°,  5  and  42°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  S6°,  occurred  on  the  15th  in  1833  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  25°,  on  the  15th 
in  1850.  During  the  period  112  days  were  fine,  and  on  70  rain  fell. 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 
( Continued  from  page  53.) 
Corydalis  lutea  i  Yellow  Fumitory. 


Description. — It  is  a  perennial.  Root  of  numerous  fibres, 
striking  deep.  Stem  erect,  a  foot  liigli,  and,  like  tlie  foot¬ 
stalks,  triangular,  brittle,  juicy,  reddish  and  shining.  Leaves 
on  long  stalks,  thrice  three-leafieted,  of  a  bright,  rather 
milky-green ;  leaflets  wedge-shaped,  with  rounded  lobes. 
Flowers  in  a  solitary,  terminal,  upright  cluster,  scentless, 
lemon-coloured,  with  deep-yellow  lips.  Bractcs  very  small, 
egg  or  awl-shaped,  saw-toothed,  acute,  much  shorter  than 
the  flower -stalks.  Calyx-leaves  egg,  or  spear  head  shaped, 
with  blunt  points,  membranous,  soon  deciduous.  Spur  of 
the  corolla  rounded,  incurved,  very  much  shorter  than  the 
stalk,  as  is  likewise  the  rather  compressed  and  quadran¬ 
gular  pod.  Seeds  small,  round,  somewhat  flattened,  and 
dark  coloured. 

Time  of  flowering. — April  to  end  of  summer. 

Places  where  found. — It  is  very  rare.  First  found  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  Mr.  Howard,  growing  on  old  walls  near  Castleton, 
in  Derbyshire.  At  Holmhead,  near  Giggleswick,  and  at 
Fountains  Abbey,  in  Yorkshire.  At  Marple,  near  Stockport. 


At  Nether- Witton,  in  Northumberland.  On  Broadway  Hills, 
Gloucestershire.  In  St.  Mary’s  Churchyard,  and  in  Mellas 
Lane,  Warwick.  At  Brislington,  and  other  places  near  ; 
Bristol.  In  all  these  localities  it  was  growing  either  upon 
or  near  old  walls. 

History. — In  1590,  being  then  considered  an  exotic,  it 
was  introduced  from  Barbary,  and  cultivated  by  Gerarde. 
The  flowers  are  sometimes  white.  The  older  botanists,  from 
Gerarde  down  to  Linnaeus,  called  it  Fumaria,  and  the  last- 
named  authority  confounded  it  with  F.  capnoides ;  but  this 
is  an  annual,  and  he  soon  corrected  the  error  into  which  he 
had  fallen.  Ray,  in  his  Historia  Plantarum,  gives  several 
recipes  for  its  employment  in  medicine,  but  they  are  not 
fitted  for  publication  in  a  work  like  the  present.  Decan- 
dolle  at  first  called  it  Corydalis  capnoides,  but  this  gave  way 
to  the  more  legitimate  name  of  lutea.  Miller  justly  observes 
that  the  leaves  continuing  green  all  the  year,  and  the 
flowers  in  succession  through  the  summer,  render  it  de¬ 
serving  of  a  place  in  every  garden.  It  is  peculiarly  fitted 
for  rock-work,  old  walls  and  ruins,  where  the  seeds  often 
lodge  of  themselves,  being  thrown  to  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  elastic  contraction  of  the  sides  of  the  pods, 
when  they  burst  spontaneously. 

Corydalis  clayiculata  :  White  climbing  Fumitory. 

Description. — It  is  an  annual.  Root  slender.  Stems  one 
or  more,  three-cornered,  delicate  and  tender,  branched, 
leafy,  from  one  to  three  or  four  feet  high,  purplish  at  the 
base,  climbing  upon  other  plants,  by  means  of  branched 
tendrils  terminating  their  leafstalks.  Tendrils  generally 
forked,  with  two  small  leaves  near  their  end.  Leaves  leafleted ; 
leaflets  two  to  five,  elliptical,  entire,  milky  -  green  ;  paler 
beneath,  ending  in  a  flexible  point.  Clusters  opposite  to  each 
leaf,  stalked,  rather  dense,  of  several  elegant  white  flowers, 
about  five,  rarely  more  than  two  perfect,  variegated  with 
blue  or  grey,  each  on  a  short  partial  stalk,  scarcely  so  long 
as  its  accompanying  small  bracte.  Calyx  toothed.  Spur 
rounded,  very  short.  Pod  spear-head  like,  acute,  undulated 
at  each  side,  containing  three  or  four  seeds. 

Time  of  flowering. — M  ay  to  July. 

Places  where  found. — In  bushy,  shady  places ;  especially 
on  gravelly,  or  stony,  sandy  soil. 

History. — It  is  first  mentioned  as  an  English  plant,  by 
Gerarde,  in  1590,  who  says  he  found  it  “  growing  in  a  corn¬ 
field  between  a  small  village  called  Charlton  and  Green¬ 
wich.”  It  is  the  Fumaria  and  Capnos  alba  latifolia,  and  the 
F.  claviculata  of  the  older  botanists.  Decandolle  first  in-  | 
eluded  it  in  his  genus  Corydalis.  The  vdiole  genits  is  in- 
eluded  in  the  Diadelphia  Hexaiulria,  class  and  order  of  ' 
Linnams.  (Smith.  Withering.  Miller.) 


Frequently,  a  simple  principle  reasoned  upon  affords 
a  clearer  insight  into  a  gardening  operation  than  ivhole 
pages  of  practical  directions.  We  recollect  once  re¬ 
ceiving  a  good  supply  of  a  pretty  plant,  with  the  added 
information,  that  it  was  found  “growing  on  a  sand- 
I  bank,”  and  the  wish  implied  that  we  would  try  what  we 
could  do  with  it.  Part  of  the  plant  was,  therefore,  placed 
on  a  sandy  knoll,  another  part  on  a  gravelly  slope,  and 
another  part  among  decaying  rubbish  of  ricks,  and 
|  every  suitable  attention,  as  we  thought,  bestowed  upon 


upon  them,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  When  about  to 
abandon  them  in  despair,  in  an  evening  ramble,  we 
beheld,  for  the  first  time,  the  identical  plant  growing 
vigorously  in  rather  sandy  soil,  it  is  true,  but  mixed 
with  rich  alluvial  matter,  and  at  such  a  short  distance 
from  a  stream  of  water,  that  its  roots  could  seldom 
know  what  it  was  to  be  thirsty,  while  even  the  leaves 
would  run  the  risk  of  a  thorough  drenching  during 
every  flood.  This  solved  the  whole  difficulty  about  the 
plant  in  question. 
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Now,  supposing  a  stranger,  after  tasting  our  nice, 
|  crisp  Celery  for  the  first  time,  am.1  then  being  taken  out 
to  see  its  well  banked-up  state  in  the  garden,  would  lie 
not  he  inclined  to  form  and  carry  into  practice  the 
opinion,  that  this  banking-up  was  indispensable  in  its 
cultivation,  without  ever  imagining  that  growing  the 
Celery,  and  then  preparing  it  to  be  fit  to  eat,  were  two 
processes  altogether  different  ?  This  is  just  the  simple 
causo  why  so  many  people  are  yearly  disappointed  with 
their  Celery, — find  all  their  early  plants,  after  all  their 
trouble,  only  fit  for  soups,  and  must  be  content  to  wait 
until  the  end  of  autumn  before  they  get  nice,  crisp, 
unbolted  heads  for  salad,  and  for  cheese.  In  fact,  they 
wait,  we  do  not  say  patiently,  until  the  lessening  in¬ 
fluence  of  heat  and  light,  and  the  decrease  of  evaporation 
from  the  foliage,  as  a  consequence,  prevent  the  stimuli 
I  being  applied  to  the  plants,  which,  in  summer  and 
autumn,  would  have  led  them  at  once  to  throw  up  their 
piping  flower-stalks;  alike  the  result  of  the  resolution, 

'  that  even  then  they  would  continue  their  race,  and  the 
!  effort  to  be  revenged  for  the  unnatural  banking-up  to 
|  which  they  had  been  subjected. 

Hence  it  is  that  we  safely  bank-up  as  the  cold  days 
j  and  nights  come,  so  far  as  making  the  plants  show 
their  flower-stalks  is  concerned,  and  protect  them  from 
frost,  and  secure  blanching  by  the  same  operation. 

But,  can  such  a  system  be  successfully  followed  in 
|  July,  August,  and  September?  We  say  generally — No. 

!  And  having  grown  very  early  Celery  in  our  time,  and 
moderately  early  now,  with  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  one 
run-head  in  our  early  rows,  we  do  attach  more  im¬ 
portance,  as  respects  an  early  supply,  to  the  simple 
difference  between  growing  and  preparing,  than  to  any 
times  or  modes  of  sowing  or  planting,  having  sown  in 
December,  January,  February,  and  beginning  of  March, 

|  with  a  similar  result ;  only  that  the  first  sowing  involved 
;  very  much  more  labour,  space,  and  attention,  to  prevent 
:  unnecessary  checks  before  planting-out  time  came. 

We  wish  those  amateurs,  who  are  the  least  sceptical, 
to  examine  for  themselves  a  nice  young  plant  of  the 
rough-looking,  harsh-tasting,  if  not  poisonous,  Smallage, 
the  progenitor  of  all  our  best  garden  Celeries,  as  it 
grows,  if  not  in  the  bottom,  by  the  side  of  a  marshy 
ditch,  with  its  roots  as  moist  as  may  be,  and  within 
easy  distance  of  the  sea  breeze.  The  first  thing  he 
notices,  is  that  this  Smallage  imbibes  water  pretty  freely, 
and  taking  this  important  natural  hint,  he  resolves  that 
the  offspring,  Celery,  shall  not  want  for  the  water-pot, 
and  have  a  small  handful  of  salt  in  it  too,  now  and  then, 

.  .just  to  prevent  its  being  home-sick.  And  in  this  ho  is 
perfectly  right,  for  Celery,  during  the  whole  growing 
season,  is  never  injured  by  wet,  if  it  does  not  stagnate 
about  the  roots,  and  if  the  water  is  slightly  saline,  now 
and  then,  it  will  be  in  its  favour. 

But  now,  however  much  he  may  admire  bis  plants  to 
look  at,  he  knows  they  are  uneatable,  and,  therefore,  he 
wishes,  by  blanching  and  excluding  light,  to  change  the 
flavour,  so  that  it  will  be  wholesome  and  sweet  as  a  nut. 
He  has  achieved  a  similar  result  by  covering  up  Sea- 
kale,  but  he  cannot  adopt  a  similar  process  with  Celery, 

I 


because  that  has  not  such  reservoir  roots  as  Sea-kale ; 
Celery  not  being,  like  the  Kale,  a  perennial ;  and  the 
great  thing  is  to  blanch  and  use  the  young  leaf  stalks 
before  the  flower-shoot  appears.  If  we  covered  the 
whole  plant  from  light  we  should  get  insipidity,  if  not 
decay,  instead  of  sweetness.  The  great  thing,  therefore, 
is,  especially  for  early  work,  to  keep  the  growing  and 
blanching  process  going  on  simultaneously.  Wo,  there¬ 
fore,  expand  the  top  of  the  plant  to  air  and  light ;  we 
keep  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  rather  dry,  if  possible, 
and  shut  it  out  from  light,  it  matters  not  how,  by  tying 
it  up  as  a  Lettuce,  causing  it  to  grow  through  a  pipe, 
wrapping  it  round  with  a  cloth,  or  with  straw-bands,  or, 
as  is  generally  done,  surrounding  it  with  a  mound  of 
earth.  Any  one  of  these  plans  will  do,  provided  we 
take  the  teaching  of  nature,  and  never  let  the  roots 
become  dry,  so  long  as  there  is  a  strong  sun  to  evaporate 
moisture. 

Now  let  us  visit  the  wild  plaut  on  the  side  of  the 
ditch  again.  You  know  it  is  a  biennial ;  you  know 
that  extra  stimulus  and  extra  checks  are  used  every 
day  to  give  biennials  the  character  of  annuals;  you 
know  that  water  is  so  dear  to  the  Celery  that  the  want 
of  it  would  be  a  great  check ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  when  you  set  about  blanching  this  wild  plant,  the 
first  thing  you  do  is  to  open  a  great  trench  to  dry  up 
the  natural  ditch,  during  the  scorching  of  an  August  or  I 
September  sun ! 

Now,  absurd  though  it  may  seem,  this  is  the  exact 
counterpart  of  acting  out  the  advice — “Keep  putting  a 
little  earth  to  the  Celery,  a  few  inches  at  a  time,”  so 
far  as  good  Celery  is  to  be  bad  in  August,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September,  and  the  finer  and  stronger  the 
plants,  the  greater  the  danger.  We  will  notice  how  it 
acts.  We  will  suppose  that  you  water  the  Celery  before 
you  begin  to  earth  up ;  so  far,  well ;  by  degrees,  the  I 
mound  rises  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  ! 
several  showers  have  fallen  in  the  meantime,  but  not  a 

i 

drop  of  that  can  find  its  way  to  the  roots,  though  the 
fine  foliage  has  been  refreshed  ;  but  a  fortnight  of  warm,  1 
unclouded  weather  comes, — think  what  a  quantity  of 
moisture  these  huge  leaves  have  thrown  off  in  that  time 
by  evaporation.  Whence  came  it  ?  Try  a  row  for  j 
table  use.  Much  of  it  bolted  again?  Examine  the 
roots.  Oh,  they  are  so  dry  !  Just  so  ;  the  evaporation,  j 
the  dryness,  and  the  bolting,  are  cause  and  consequence, 
provided  no  great  checks  had  previously  been  given. 

As  many  will  now  be  pricking  out  and  sowing  their 
Celery,  wc  prefer  giving  these  ideas  now,  that  our 
friends  may  have  time  to  con  them  over.  We  believe 
them  to  be  true  in  theory ;  we  know  them  to  be  bene¬ 
ficial  in  practice.  Many  amateurs,  who  have  received 
the  hint,  completely  take  the  laurels  from  us  with  early 
Celery.  With  this  slight  matter  unnoticed,  the  culture  , 
of  Celery  has  been  treated  in  a  first-rate  manner  in  these 
pages. 

But  how  blanch  with  earth,  without  these  continuous  ■ 
earthings?  Simply  thus.  The  plants  before  and  after  ; 
planting  are  cleaned  from  suckers ;  as  they  grow  strong 
they  are  tied  up  separately,  loosely  at  first,  and  if  that 
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should  get  too  tight,  the  tie  is  loosened  and  fastened 
again.  A  few  top-surfacings  of  earth  of  half-an-inch 
each  is  given,  especially  after  waterings,  the  tying  does 
something  to  blanch  the  interior,  and  encourages  the 
young  heart  leaves  to  rise,  while  the  whole  of  the  rest 
of  the  plant  is  in  the  best  position  for  growing.  The 
blanching  is  completed  by  mounding  up  with  earth 
or  ashes  three  weeks  before  the  plants  are  wanted,  or 
from  that  to  four  weeks. 

One  word  to  exhibition  growers.  Even  with  these 
precautions,  do  not  strive  to  have  much  of  your  Celery 
very  largo,  if  you  mean  to  keep  it  any  time  after  it  is 
earthed,  unless  you  can  furnish  it  with  an  umbrella 
agaiust  every  shower.  If  not,  the  water  will  trickle 
down  to  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  as  it  will  not  be 
able  to  get  out,  it  will  there  cause  decay,  giving  you 
something  even  more  disagreeable  than  bolting  up  its 
flower-stalk.  Besides,  lor  all  purposes,  except  looking  at, 
middle-sized  Celery  is  best.  •  I- 


So  certain  do  we  feel  that  a  great  majority  of  Calceo¬ 
laria  growers  are  just  now  ruining  them  with  an 
excess  of  kindness,  or,  in  other  words,  treating  them 
as  if  much  more  tender  than  they  really  are,  that  we 
give  this  prominence  to  a  note  that  has  been  obligingly 
written  to  Mr.  Fish,  by  Mr.  Fraser,  gardener  to 
Marquis  Camden,  at  Wilderness  Park. 

“  I  do  not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  what  is  stated  at 
page  09,  and  elsewhere  ;  however,  here  is  the  process,  in  a 
few  words.  I  select  a  piece  of  ground,  suitable  for  the 
number  of  handlights  I  intend  to  till;  and  on  that  I  place 
three  or  four  inches  of  clinkers,  or  of  any  other  rough 
material  for  drainage,  over  which  I  place  about  two  inches 
of  peat  and  loam,  mixed  together,  two  parts  of  the  former 
to  one  of  the  latter,  and  about  half-an-inch  of  silver  sand 
on  the  top,  to  insert  the  cuttings  in.  I  generally  put  in  the 
cuttings  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and  the  hand-lights 
are  kept  close  until  the  cuttings  are  struck ;  and  air  is  then 
freely  given  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Mats  and  fern  are 
used  in  winter  for  protection  from  frost.  By  the  beginning 
ol  April,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather,  I  transplant  the  struck  plants  into  a  temporary 
pit,  where  the  necessary  protection  can  be  given  them,  and 
thus  they  make  nice  stubby  plants  for  turning  into  the  beds 
with  good  balls,  by  the  middle  or  end  of  May. 

“  Penstemons  I  treat  in  the  same  way.  If  I  had  thought 
this  mode  worth  recording  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  you 
might  have  had  it  years  ago,  for  I  always  wintered  these 
plants  in  the  same  way  when  living  at  Sulby  Hall.’’ 

We  feel  much  obliged  by  Mr.  Fraser’s  prompt  kind¬ 
ness,  but  we  expected  nothing  else  from  a  constant  sub¬ 
scriber  to  The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
compare  notes  with  such  men.  Three  things  may  be 
noted  by  beginners.  First.  Do  not  insert  Calceolaria 
cuttings  too  early  in  autumn.  Secondly.  After  providing 
that  wet  does  not  stagnate  near  the  roots,  let  the  plants 
have  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere  in  winter.  Thirdly.  The 
moving  the  plants  from  the  hand-light  in  spring  is 
merely  for  giving  each  room  to  grow. 


Although  we  quite  agree  with  our  correspondent 
( Ulmus )  that  more  taste  might  very  easily  be  adopted  in 
the  arrangement  of  St.  James’s  and  the  other  Parks  in 


London,  yet  we  quite  disagree  from  bis  opinion  that 
“  the  wishes  of  the  people  only  ought  to  be  considered.” 
Ulmus,  judging  from  his  handwriting,  is  not  a  member 
of  the  royal  family,  and,  therefore,  is  perhaps  not  aware 
that  St.  James’s  Park  is  the  property  of  the  Sovereign  ; 
that  only  certain  persons  have  the  privilege  of  driving 
through  it,  and  that  if  the  Sovereign  chose  to  exercise 
her  legitimate  power  she  might  close  it  up  altogether, 
and  prevent  even  foot-passengers  passing  through  it. 

1  It  is  not  probable  that  her  Majesty  will  exhibit  such  a 
I  freak  of  despotism,  but  if  she  did,  we  do  not  think  her 
people  would  inflict  upon  her  the  penalty  which  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  told  Caroline,  Queen  of  George  II., 
would  follow  the  visitation  of  such  a  deprivation  upon 
the  Londoners.  She  wished  to  shut  up  the  Park,  and 
|  convert  it  into  a  private  garden  for  the  Palace,  and 
I  asked  Sir  Robert  what  would  be  the  expense.  “  It 
,  would  be  but  a  trifle,  Madam,”  replied  the  Minister. 
“  But  what  would  it  be  as  nearly  as  you  can  guess?” 
“  Why,  1  believe,  Madam,  it  would  cost  you  three 
Crowns."  Her  Majesty  understood  his  meaning,  and 
replied  good  humouredly — “Then,  Sir  Robert,  I  will 
think  no  more  upon  it.” 

The  following  particulars  concerning  the  Park  are 
from  Jesse’s  “Memorials  of  London,”  and  other 
sources : — 

“  St.  James's  Park  was  originally  enclosed  by  Henry  the 
Eighth,  shortly  after  he  purchased  the  hospital  of  St.  James, 
and  the  held  attached  to  it.  The  wall,  or  rather  paling,  of 
the  Park,  formerly  ran  where  the  houses  on  the  south  side 
of  Pall  Mall  now  stand.  Charles  the  Second  removed  it  to 
its  present  boundary,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  gardener,  Le  Notre,  planted  the  avenues  and 
disposed  the  trees  as  we  now  see  them.  The  Bird-cage 
Walk  was  the  favourite  aviary  of  that  monarch,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  cages  which  were  hung  in  the  trees. 
Charles  also  formed  the  canal,  and,  in  his  reign,  Buck 
Island  took  its  name  from  being  the  breeding-place  of  the 
numerous  waterfowl  with  which  the  park  was  stocked.  The 
government  of  Buck  Island  was  once  enjoyed,  with  a  small 
salary,  by  the  celebrated  St.  Evremond.  Pennant  speaks  of 
it  as  ‘  the  first  and  last  government,’  hut  he  is  mistaken  in 
the  fact;  it  having  previously  been  conferred  by  Charles 
the  Second  on  Sir  John  Flock,  a  person  of  good  family,  and 
a  companion  of  the  King  duiing  his  exile.  Horace  Walpole 
writes  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  on  the  9th  of  February,  1751, — 
‘  My  Lord  Pomfret  is  made  ranger  of  the  Parks,  and,  by- 
consequence,  my  lady  is  queen  of  the  Buck  Island.’  This 
little  island,  which  stood  at  the  west  end  of  the  canal,  was 
destroyed  when  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  Park 
in  1770. 

“  Another  interesting  feature  of  St.  James’s  Park  which 
disappeared  at  the  same  time,  was  Rosamond’s  Pond, 
situated  opposite  to  James  Street,  Westminster,  at  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  Park.  Its  romantic  appearance, 
the  irregularity  of  the  ground,  the  trees  which  overshadowed 
it,  and  the  view  of  the  venerable  abbey,  rendered  it,  we  are 
told,  a  favourite  resort  of  the  contemplative;  while  its 
secluded  and  melancholy  situation  is  said  to  have  tempted 
a  greater  number  of  persons  to  commit  suicide,  especially 
unfortunate  females,  than  any  other  place  in  London. 

“  In  the  pages  of  Pepys  will  be  found  many  curious 
notices  of  St.  James’s  Park,  from  the  time  that  Charles  the 
Second  commenced  his  improvements  there  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Le  Notre,  till  the  Mall  became  the  established 
lounging-plaoe  of  the  merry  monarch  and  his  gay  court. 
We  will  select  some  scattered  passages  from  the  ‘  Diary’  of 
the  gossiping  chronicler: — ‘1660,  July  22nd.  Wrent  to 
walk  in  the  inward  Park,  hut  could  not  get  in  ;  one  man  was 
basted  by  the  keeper  for  carrying  some  people  over  on  his 
hack  through  the  water.' — ‘  Sept.  16tlr.  To  the  Park,  where 
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I  saw  how  far  they  had  proceeded  in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  in 
making  a  river  through  the  Park,  which  I  had  never  seen 
i  before  since  it  was  begun.’ — ‘Oct.  11th.  To  walk  in  St. 
'  James’s  Park,  where  we  observed  the  several  engines  at 
|  work  to  draw  up  water,  with  which  sight  I  was  very  much 
I  pleased.’ — ‘  1661,  April  2nd.  To  St.  James’s  Park,  where  I 
saw  the  Duke  of  York  playing  at  Pall  Mall,  the  first  time 
that  ever  I  saw  the  sport.’ — ‘  August  4th.  "Walked  into  St. 
James’s  Park  ("where  I  had  not  been  a  great  while),  and 
there  found  great  and  very  noble  alterations.’ 

“In  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  ground  to 
the  north  of  St.  James’s  Park  consisted  of  open  fields,  the 
game  of  Pall  Mall,  to  which  we  find  Pepys  alluding,  was 
played,  as  appears  by  a  plan  of  St.  James’s  Palace  printed 
in  1660,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Pall  Mall.  "We  have 
already  mentioned,  that  the  paling  of  the  Park  originally 
ran  where  the  line  of  the  houses  on  the  south  side  now 
stand,  and  it  was  against  this  paling  that  the  game  was 
anciently  played.  When  Charles  the  Second,  after  the  Res¬ 
toration,  removed  the  boundary  of  the  Park  to  its  present 
site,  namely,  the  garden-walls  of  St.  James’s  and  Marl¬ 
borough  House,  the  game  was  played  between  the  avenue 
of  trees  nearest  to  St.  James’s  Palace,  adjoining  the  present 
carriage-road.  This  fact  we  find  established  by  a  very 
curious  print  in  the  supplementary  volume  to  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  works  jjrinted  by  Walthoe,  in  1702,  and  also  in  a 
passage  of  the  well-known  letters  from  Sheftiekl  Duke  of 
Buckingham  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  which  he  vaunts 
the  splendours  and  advantages  of  his  newly  erected  mansion 
(on  the  site  of  the  present  Buckingham  Palace),  and 
describes  the  rows  of  trees  planted  by  Charles  the  Second 
as  forming  an  admirable  approach  to  his  new  abode.  ‘  The 
avenues  to  his  house,’  he  writes,  ‘  are  along  St.  James’s 
Park,  through  rows  of  goodly  elms  on  one  hand,  and  gay 
flourishing  limes  on  the  other;  that  for  coaches,  this  for 
walking,  with  the  Mall  lying  betwixt  them.’ 

“  Spring  Gardens,  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mall  in  St. 
James’s  Park,  derives  its  name  from  certain  gardens,  or 
pleasure-grounds,  which  were  laid  out  here  about  the  reign 
of  James  the  First,  and  in  which  there  were  several  springs 
of  excellent  water.  It  is  remarkable  that  every  house  in 
what  is  called  ‘  Spring  Garden  Terrace,’  has  still  a  well 
attached  to  it.  In  the  reign  of  Ch arles  the  First,  we  find  a 
servant  of  the  crown  licensed  to  keep  an  ordinary  and 
bowling  green  in  the  Spring  Gardens. 

“  From  Spring  Gardens  let  us  pass  down  the  Mall  to 
Buckingham  Palace.  Not  far  from  the  present  Bucking¬ 
ham  Gate  stood  Tart  Hall,  and  the  Mulberry  Garden  ;  the 
latter  being  planted  in  1609,  by  order  of  James  the  First, 
with  the  view  of  producing  silk  in  England.  With  this 
object  he  caused  several  ship-loads  of  mulberry-trees  to  be 
imported  from  France ;  and,  in  1629,  we  find  a"  grant  made 
to  Walter,  Lord  Aston,  appointing  him  to  ‘  the  custody  of 
the  garden,  mulberry-trees,  and  silk-worms,  near  St.  James’s, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex.’  The  speculation  proving  a 
failure,  the  Mulberry  Garden,  within  a  few  years,  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  place  of  fashionable  amusement.  Dr.  Kiim 
writes,  about  the  time  of  the  Protectorate, — 

‘  The  fate  of  things  lies  always  in  the  dark  : 

What  cavalier  would  know  St.  James’s  Park  ? 

For  Locket’s  stands  where  gardens  once  did  spring, 

And  wild  ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing  ; 

A  princely  palace  on  that  space  does  rise, 

Where  Sudley’s  noble  muse  found  mulberries.’  ” 

The  mere  planting  of  the  mulberry-trees  cost  L‘935,  ! 
but  this  was  not  the  only  effort  made  by  Bing  James  to 
improve  this  part  of  his  domains,  for  we  find,  by  the 
following  copy  of  a  warrant,  that  bis  Majesty  bad  j 
greenhouses  erected  there,  for  such,  we  take  it,  must 
have  been  the  “  certain  bouses  and  defences  for  orange- 
trees  and  other  foreign  fruits.”  This  warrant  which 
must  have  issued  between  the  beginning  of  1605  and 
the  close  of  1607,  is  in  these  words. — ( Gentlemans 
Magazine) 

“James,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  England,  Scotland, 
Fraunce,  and  Irland,  defendour  of  the  faith,  &c.  To  our 


trusty  and  welbeloved  Sir  Thomas  Knyvet  knight,  warden  of 
our  mynt,  greeting:  Where  we  have  appointed  you  to  make 
within  our  parke  belonging  to  our  pallace  of  Westminster, 
comonly  called  Saint  James  parke,  certeyne  ffountaynes, 
walkes,  waterworkes,  and  other  thinges  for  our  pleasure, 
and  eertaine  howses,  and  defenses  for  orenge  trees  and 
other  forreine  fruites  for  the  beawtifying  of  our  said  parke,  ! 
and  likewise  certeine  howses  for  the  keepinge  and  feedinge  i 
of  our  reyne  deere,  and  of  our  game  of  ducks.  And  whereas 
by  the  dreccion  of  the  Earle  of  Suffolke,  our  chamberleyne, 
you  have  made  certeine  necessarie  lodginges  for  some 
j  gentlewomen  attending  upon  the  Ladie  Marie,  our  daughter. 

I  heise  are  to  will  and  aucthorise  you  out  of  such  our  moneyes 
as  are  or  shalbe  from  time  to  time  in  your  handes,  risinge 
by  the  profitt  of  our  minte,  to  pay  or" cause  to  be  paid  all 
such  somes  of  money  as  shalbe  requisite  for  the  makinge, 
fimshinge,  and  amendinge,  of  the  saied  fibwntaynes,  walkes,  ! 
waterworks,  and  other  thinges,  and  for  the  said  buildings 
and  keepinge  of  our  games,  according  to  such  billes  of 
chaige  ot  the  same  as  shalbe  subscribed  by  the  officers  of 
our  workes  for  the  time  being  or  any  three  of  them,  whereof 
the  surveyor  or  comptroller  of  our  said  workes  to  be  allwayes 
one.  And  we  are  further  pleased  to  graunt  unto  you  an  I 
allowaunce  of  six  pense  by  the  day  for  the  attendance  of  one  i 
man  to  keepe  our  said  orenge  trees  and  other  forraine  1 
fruites,  and  also  an  allowaunce  of  foure  pence  by  the  day 
for  one  other  man  to  keep  and  feede  our  said  raine  deere, 
duckes,  aud  other  fowles  in  our  said  parke,  to  be  also  paid 
out  of  our  moneys  arising  by  the  profitts  of  our  said  mynt.  ! 
And  i lieis  our.  letters  shalbe  your  sufficient  warrant  and  ! 
discharge  in  this  behalf.  Gcven,  Ac.  under  our  privie  seale, 
at  our"  (not  completed). 


I  he  knowledge  is  not  very  palatable  to  human  vanity, 
that  some  of  the  happiest  results  in  works  of  art  have 
been  the  consequences  of  mere  accident.  The  foam  on 
the  hound  s  lips,  produced  in  the  picturo  by  the  sponge 
thrown  at  them  in  anger,  is  only  one  instance  out  of 
many ;  and  in  gardening,  the  happy  hints  arising  from 
accident  or  what  may  be  termed  the  lessons  quietly 
given  us  by  nature— are  of  every-day  occurrence.  Thus 
we  remember  the  very  prettiest  of  low  evergreen  fences 
fonnecl  by  the  Larger  Periwinkle  ( Vinca  major)  growing 
up  and  insinuating  itself  among  the  meshes  of  some 
iron  netting.  Then,  again,  how  formal  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  have  we  seen  the  attempts  to  sow  in  patches 
and  tiain  climbing  plants  among  Boses;  and  we  think 
our  correspondent,  E.  1.  H.,  must  have  experienced 
this,  but  we  will  be  pledged  to  the  success  of  this  her 
“  accidental  ’  and  more  natural  mode  of  treatment. — “  I 
have  for  some  years  sown  a  thin  broadcast  of  Tropceolum 
canariense,  and  of  Convolvulus  major,  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  over  a  large  bed  of  standard  Roses,  mixed  with 
old  shrubby  plants.  By  August  this  bed  lias  been 
beautifully  wreathed  with  those  climbers,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  Roses  have  suffered  from  sustaining  them.” 


At  the  sale  of  Fowls,  by  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  ; 
all  the  varieties,  if  the  specimens  were  good,  realised 
prices  quite  as  high  as  ever.  Lots  24  and  26,  White  j 
Shanghae  cock  and  pullet,  fetched  T6  each  ;  a  Buff  \ 
Shanghae  pullet,  from  a  Sturgeon  cock  and  Holt  hen,  j 
TIG  10s.  The  Shangbaes  from  Marseilles  were  not  so  | 
good  as  previously,  and  the  highest  prices  given  for 
them  were  £2  17s.  6d.  The  Silver-spangleil  Polands, 
moderately  good,  sold  from  £2  2s.  to  £2  15s. ;  and  the 
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1  Golden  Polands ,  from  £2,  to  £2  10s.  A  not  parti¬ 
cularly  good  young  Spanish  cock  realised  £2  17s.  Gd. 

I  - 

Mu.  Epps’s  specimen  plants  of  Heaths,  sold  also  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  fetched  good  prices,  varying  from  thirty 
shillings  to  jE8.  The  three  highest  sums  given  were 
I  for  Erica  orhata,  £8;  E.  retorta,  £6  10s.;  and  E. 
Alberti  superba ,  £b  5s. 


Many  circumstances  contribute  to  render  Orchid  culture 
the  aristocratic  department  of  gardening.  The  costli¬ 
ness  of  the  plants,  and  the  expense  of  their  culture, 
maintain  them  in  that  high  position ;  but  then  their 
extreme  beauty  and  loveliness  first  raised  them  to  that 
eminence.  The  exhibition  of  orchids  at  Chiswick,  and 
the  Regent’s  Park,  have  been  splendid  during  the  last 
few  years,  yet  the  committee  of  the  London  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  have  resolved  to  add  to  the  inducements 
held  out  to  their  exhibitors.  In  Class  X.,  for  twenty 
species  in  addition  to  the  prizes  already  given,  they 
now  propose  to  give  their  Large  Gold  Medal  (IT5),  and 
the  Gold  Knightian  Medal  (4>10) ;  in  Class  XL,  for  ten 
species,  the  Gold  Knightian  (<£  10),  and  the  Gold  Bank- 
sian  (£7) ;  and  in  Class  XII,  for  six  species,  the  Gold 
Banksian  (£7),  and  the  Silver-gilt  (<£4). 

How  much  a  taste  prevails  for  the  culture  of  Orchids, 
and,  consequently,  how  great  is  the  demand  for  plants, 
is  shown  by  the  prices  they  realise,  when  sold  by 
auction,  and  by  the  consignments  of  them  now  arriving 
in  this  country.  At  Mr.  Stevens’s  sale,  about  three 
weeks  since,  a  fine  specimen  of  Phalaenopsis  gran- 
di flora,  sold  for  <£2G  5s.;  Phalfenopsis  amabilis  for 
£LS  18s.;  Aerides  crispum  for  <£18  18s.;  Saccolabium 
guttatum  <£17  17s.;  Vanda  coerulea  for  T!18  18s.,  and 
others  in  proportion. 

Another  sale  takes  place  on  the  19th  and  20th  inst., 
as  announced  in  our  advertising  columns,  and  the  col¬ 
lection,  we  are  told,  is  of  both  rare  and  fine  specimens. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  greatest  attraction  the  market  now  presents  is  the 
profusion  of  handsomely-grown,  stocky  Plants  in  Pots, 
which  consist  chiefly  of  Geraniums  of  all  kinds,  but 
principally  the  old  Gauntlet ;  Ericas,  such  as  Hyemalis, 
Gardenia  radicans,  Ixoras,  and  an  immense  quantity  of 
Cytisus  ramosus,  very  dwarf  and  bushy,  with  a  complete 
covering  of  flowers.  There  are  also  potfuls  of  forced 
Lily-of -the- Valley,  and  all  sorts  of  Early  Tulips. 

In  Vegetables  there  has  been  a  better  supply  than 
'  wc  have  been  able  to  announce  for  some  time  past, 

|  but  prices  are  still  very  high.  Brocoli  makes  as  high  as 
2s.  6d.,  and  8s.  Gd.  per  dozen.  Greens  4s.  to  Gs.  per 
dozen  bunches.  Turnips  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen  bunches. 
Celery  9d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  bundle.  Onions  4s.  to  5s.  per 
bushel.  Carrots  Gs.  to  8s.  per  dozen  bunches.  There 
is  a  large  supply  of  Rhubarb,  Sea-kale,  and  Asparagus. 
The  first  may  now  be  bought  as  low  as  Gd.  per  bundle, 
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and  the  others  still  maintain  good  prices.  Forced 
Grapes  make  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  pound.  Strawberries 
9d.  to  Is.  Gd.  per  ounce.  Forced  Potatoes,  real,”  as 
some  shops  distinguish  them,  make  2s.  to  3s.  per  pound, 
but  there  are  many  lots  of  the  artificial  still  being 
offered.  Old  Potatoes  are  rather  lower,  but  prime 
qualities  still  maintain  good  prices.  Regents  cannot 
be  had  under  .£8  per  ton.  H. 


ERUIT  GARDEN  NOTES. 

We  have  often  adverted  to  the  Black  Currant  as  an 
instance  of  great  apparent  dormancy  in  the  branch, 
coupled  with  the  highest  amount  of  activity  of  root. 

If  a  close  examination  be  made  after  a  sharp  frost,  the 
fibres  will  be  found  luxuriating  with  the  utmost  freedom 
in  the  half-decomposed  top-dressing  of  the  soil.  It  is  thus, 
more  or  less,  with  most  of  our  fruits,  which  are  either 
indigenous  or  natives  of  the  northern  paits  of  Europe. 
With  such  as  the  Vine,  Eig,  Peach,  Nectarine,  and 
Apricot,  the  case  is  somewhat  different,  especially  the 
two  former,  for  the  Peach  and  Nectarino,  being  budded 
mainly  on  the  Plum  stock,  assume,  in  degree,  similar 
habits;  and  no  doubt  their  early  excitability  into 
blossom  is,  in  part,  traceable  to  this  very  point.  A  liko 
argument  applies  to  the  Apricot,  which  is  also  an  early 
bloomer. 

The  question  of  eligibility  of  Stocks  is  in  its  infancy  ; 
and  we  cannot  here  forbear  expressing  our  surprise,  that 
the  British  people,  so  notoriously  fond  of  gardening, 
have  not  long  since  secured  to  themselves  some  means, 
which  should,  by  a  consecutive  series  of  experiments, 
have  set  such  questions  at  rest.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  that  our  native  enterprise  alone  will  effect  it ;  our 
advisers  in  this  way  do  not  say  when.  Were  it  a 
fashion,  it  would  soon  be  carried ;  or  were  it  a  good 
commercial  spec.  But,  although  it  is  neither,  it  is  still 
an  important  question,  and  not  a  whit  the  less  im¬ 
portant,  because  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  who 
cultivates  a  garden  can  appreciate  its  importance.  This 
interesting  question,  therefore,  remains  in  abeyance  ; 
and  if  it  makes  any  progress  at  all,  it  merely  creeps 
where  it  ought  to  fly.  Societies  will  not  do  it;  gar¬ 
deners  cannot,  in  these  days,  find  time  for  merely 
speculative  questions,  which  in  their  prosecution  ne¬ 
cessarily  involve  some  failures;  and  our  nurserymen 
know  full  well  that  rents  and  taxes  are  not  thus  pro¬ 
duced.  One  object  we  have  in  view  in  thus  adverting 
to  the  stock  question  (and,  by  consequence,  drawing 
attention  to  the  subject  of  early  excitement  in  the 
blossom-bud)  is  to  remind  our  readers  that,  although  it 
only  seems  yesterday  since  we  were  talking  about  the 
falling  leaf,  yet  that  grafting  and  budding  are  now  in 
operation. 

Everybody  who  has  watched  the  horticultural  press 
during  the  last  twelve-months,  must  have  seen  that  the 
covering  or  non-covering  of  fruit  trees  has  received  an 
unusual  share  of  attention;  and  that  there  are  how’s? 
and  when’s?  as  well  as  why’s?  in  this  question.  And 
here  we  must  be  permitted  to  arrogate  a  little  merit,  as 
connected  with  this  matter,  having  been  the  first  to  urge 
its  importance  on  the  retarding  system.  This  phase  of 
the  affair,  although  not  absolutely  a  new  idea,  has  been 
passed  over  in  silence  amid  the  “  clash  of  arms  ” — the 
question  having  been  resolved  merely  into  how  many 
yards  of  canvass  should  bo  applied,  rather  than  when. 

When  the  period  of  plantation  thinning  and  of 
general  forest  work  arrives,  we  always  announce  that  we 
intend  to  seize  on  all  the  spruce  fir  boughs  that  come 
honestly  within  our  reach  ;  and  these,  if  all  be  well, 
shall  be  stuck  over  and  amongst  our  embryo  fruit 
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blossom-buds  before  the  month  of  January  is  past — the 
thinning  out,  pruning,  and  dressing,  boing  previously 
carried  out. 

This  is  no  new  practice  here  ;  we  have  yearly  pushed 
the  idea  a  little  farther;  and  having  mended,  as  to 
i  success,  in  every  advance,  we  have  small  idea  of  re 
|  treating.  We  find  that  not  only  quantity  but  tbe  quality 
of  tbe  fruit  is  enhanced  thereby— at  least,  as  attested 
!  by  facts;  for  we  never  had  Pears  more  abundant,  or 
:  finer-flavoured,  than  last  winter. 

In  a  letter  received  the  other  day  from  a  first-rate 
|  nurseryman,  a  great  man  in  the  Fancy  Pear  way— and, 
i  indeed,  in  all  fruits— was  a  rather  amusing  remark.’ 
Having  exulted  somewhat  on  the  success  of  the  Pear 
season,  we  were  emphatically  reminded  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent  of  our  geographical  position;  “You  may  thank 
your  northern  climate  for  it.”  Well,  then,  it  occurred,  of 
|  course,  that  the  Edinbro’  folk  were  two  or  three  degrees 
luckier  still,  but  that  they  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  Johnny  Groats,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Laplanders! 

Now,  suppose  any  gentleman,  who  is  too  highly 
favoured  by  climate,  were  to  increase  the  amount  of  his 
northern  latitude  for  a  few  weeks,  by  preventing  the 
excitement  consequent  on  sunshine,  through  the 
medium  of  a  skreeu  applied  even  before  the  excitement 
took  place,  where  would  be  the  harm  ? 

lo  repeat  what  has  before  been  urged  in  these  pages-' 
if  Mr.  A  ,  whose  garden  joins  Mr.  13.,  can,  by  retarding 
his  blossoms,  throw  them  a  fortnight  later  than  Mr.  13., 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  reasonable 
persons,  that  in  general  tbe  chances  would  be  much  in 
favour  of  Mr.  A.,  inasmuch  as  every  week  in  spring 
perforce  lessens  the  amount  of  intensity  of  frost,  or  a 
very  low  temperature.  And  if  a  comparative  immunity 
bom  scvcie  weather  be  not  favourable  to  the  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees,  pray  what  is? 

With  regard  to  trees  in  full  bearing,  and  which,  from 
being  somewhat  tender,  require  much  solar  light,  it 
wdl  be  obvious  that  a  somewhat  liberal  disbudding 
and  thinning  out  becomes  necessary,  more  especially 
of  the  late-made  spray,  which  such  trees  generally  pro- 
duce  pretty  liberally,  especially  if  somewhat  luxuriant. 

I  he  object  here  is  to  throw  a  little  sunlight  through 
all  poi  tions  ol  the  tree,  and  this  being  somewhat 
difficult  with  the  ordinary  formed  standard,  the  utility 
of  a  trellis  instantly  suggests  itself.  Of  course,  in  most 
trees  of  this  kind,  under  a  dwarfing  system,  some  little 
shortening,  in  autumn,  of  the  reserved  points,  becomes 
necessary,  not  only  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds, 
but  to  induce  them  to  devclope  spurs,  or  the  rudiments 
of  them,  which  shortening  back  has  a  tendency  to  do. 

A  very  small  amount  removed  will  promote  this  object; 
too  much  shortening  is  a  sad  waste  of  material.  It' will, 
in  geneial,  suffice  to  remove  any  portion  which  may 
appear  immature,  or  lean.  J 

With  regard  to  young  trees  in  the  course  of  being 
moulded  into  shape,  it  frequently  becomes  necessary  to 
make  a  sacrifice  in  order  to  obtain  shape;  and  shoots  1 
sometimes  have  to  be  cut  away,  or  severely  shortened,  : 
which,  in  the  case  of  maturer  trees,  would  have  to  be  ; 
reserved. 

Y  hatever  sacrifice  becomos  necessary,  should  be  i 
made  during  the  first  two  years  after  planting  as  far  as 
possible,  and  if  the  trees  are  thriving,  this  is  easily 
accomplished.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  find 
j  )°ung  trees  very  unequal — one  side  full  of  weak  shoots,  1 
i  and  on  the  other,  one  or  two  gigantic  shoots,  revelling  ! 

1  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Now  this  is  a  case  for  ! 
summer  pruning,  or,  rather,  stopping.  Such  will  effect 
what  the  pruning-knife  cannot  do  ;  it  will  turn  this  pre- 
i  l,ondeiance  on  the  other  side — into  other  and  more 
needy  channels.  When  such  things  have  been  omitted, 
such  gross  shoots  must  be  reduced  in  length  con¬ 


siderably,  with  a  determination  to  pinch  any  ramblers 
which  may  proceed  from  them  as  soon  as  six  or  eight  | 
1  inches  in  length. 

The  middle  of  young  trees  should  be  kept  somewhat  | 
open  at  first,  but  not  so  open  as  tho  currant  bushes. 
This  will  be  tho  means  of  establishing  good,  firm  shoots  ; 
round  the  exterior ;  for  the  middle  of  the  tree  is  apt  to 
“  run  away  with  the  outside,”  to  use  a  mere  technicality ; 
most  trees,  indeed,  having  a  continual  tendency  to 
escape  tho  artistical  trammels  of  man,  and  to  become  i 
ordinary  standards.  R.  Ekrington. 


BEDDING  OUT  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  AND 
BIENNIALS. 

Towards  the  middle  of  May,  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
planting  flower  beds  begins  in  earnest,  and  in  ten  clays, 
those  who  did  not  calculate  in  time  on  the  number  of 
plants  they  require  to  fill  up  the  beds,  must  needs 
either  buy  in  more  plants,  or  submit  to  have  their  want 
of  foresight  demonstrated  by  the  wide  distances  between 
the  bedding  plants.  Such  occasions  are  the  when  and 
where  to  plant  out  and  make  use  of  autumn-sown  annuals. 

Bedding  plants  have  kept  well  in  most  places  this 
winter,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  and  annuals  not  well  at 
all,  generally.  I  have  only  one  simple  piece  of  advice  to 
give  to  the  planters,  but  it  is  worth,  1  know  not  how 
much.  Do  not  plant  too  soon.  Do  not  plant  just  yet 
such  plants  as  wrere  but  tbe  other  dav  taken  from  heat 
or  close  confinement;  and  be  in  no  hurry  in  planting 
out  such  plants  as  have  been  recently  bought,  or  recieved 
through  the  kindness  of  a  friend.  I  have  seen,  I  was 
well  nigh  saying  a  hundred  times  over,  a  whole  month 
lost  by  transgression  against  this  rule,  in  the  hurry  to 
get  the  planting  done.  The  best  planters  are  often 
obliged  to  take  possession  only  of  a  certain  number  of 
beds  for  which  the  right  number  of  plants  are  not  quite 
teady,  and  I  mention  this  to  show  the  other  side  of  the 
question.  It  is  a  bad  practice  to  hold  back  any  plants  that 
are  wanting  more  pot  room,  or  are  too  dose  together,  because 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  fill  the  beds  at  once. 
Suppose  No.  12  bed,  on  tbe  plan,  to  be  marked  for  the 
Dm ma  I  eibena,  or  tbe  dark  variety  of  Senecio,  or  double 
American  Groundsel,  and  that  it  takes  thirty-three 
plants  of  the  first,  or  forty-three  of  the  second,  to  fill 
this  bed,  and  that  you  are  ten  plants  short,  which  ten 
are  nearly  struck,  or  nearly  ready  to  come  out  of  the 
close  pit.  1  ou  may  think  it  matters  little  to  keep  the 
first  plants  waiting  till  the  ten  are  ready;  but  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  much  better  to  take  possession,  as  tbe  planters 
assert,  of  No.  12,  with  what  plants  are  ready,  and  to 
plant  all  round  tbe  bod  full  enough  at  first,  leaving  the 
plants  wider  apart  in  the  middle  of  the  bed  for  tbe 
second  lot  to  be  put  in  between  the  first  planting  in  ten 
days  hence  or  later. 

1  elunias  are  very  liable  to  be  blown  about  too  much 
in  open  and  exposed  places  before  they  take  root-hold 
ol  the  bed,  and  many  other  plants  suffer  in  the  same 
way,  particularly  those  with  long  and  pliable  shoots. 

I  he  way  to  deal  with  such  plants  is  to  set  the  plants 
more  to  one  side  at  first  planting,  and  to  fix  them  to 
their  places  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  planted.  For  laying 
plants  to  one  side  there  is  but  one  rule,  and  only  two 
applications  of  it.  It  the  plant  is  single-stemmed,  tbe  j 
top  must  point  to  the  north  pole ;  if  more  stems  than  one,  i 
the  v  eakest  should  point  northwards  and  the  strongest  J 
towards  the  sun  at  mid-day;  and,  whatever  the  position  I 
of  tbe  shoot,  it  must  not  be  so  as  to  turn  any  of  the  I 
leaves  upside  clown.  I  attach  very  great  importance  to 
these  two  applications  of  this  planting  rule.  When  a 
siund  plant,  or  a  weak  shoot,  is  fixed  in  a  slanting  way 
to  the  north,  every  morsel  of  the  leaves  look  full  in  the  I 
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sun,  and  the  sun  will  draw  the  new  growth,  as  it  were, 
to  the  south  to  fill  up  the  space,  like  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone;  the  best  position  for  the  plant  to  be  in, 
and  the  surest  way  to  fill  up  bed  space.  When  a  plant 
is  trained  south  the  leaves  lie  the  other  way,  which  is 
not  so  good  for  them  ;  and  if,  by  any  means,  a  leat  must 
be  turned  upside  down,  it  is  ten  times  better  for  the 
plant  that  it  should  be  cut  off.  One  very  easy  way  of 
fixing  a  young  plant  where  you  require  is  to  lay  it  | 
nearly  flat  on  the  ground,  to  make  choice  of  a  leaf  near 
the  end  of  the  shoot,  to  make  a  little  hole  under  this 
leaf  in  the  bed  with  the  forefinger,  then  to  turn  down  i 
the  leaf  into  this  hole  and  to  fill  it  up  gently  with  soil, 
as  if  you  wero  planting  some  nice  cutting.  Sometimes  j 
two  leaves  must  be  fastened  down,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  shoot ;  this  mode  is  called  “  tying  in  by  the  ears,”  ; 
and  the  youngest  boy  in  a  large  garden  understands  the  , 
phrase  to  mean  nothing  else,  except,  perhaps,  his  own  j 
ears,  if  he  does  not  finger  the  plants  properly. 

The  philosophy  about  the  functions  of  leaves  is  not 
outraged  by  such  practices  in  the  least  degree,  although 
burying  the  half  or  three-parts  of  a  leaf  into  the  soil  is 
as  bad  as  pulling  off  another  that  was  turned  the  wrong 
way  upwards.  Neither  of  them  comes  within  the  letter 
of  the  law  at  this  moment,  for  this  reason,  the  best  of  us 
cannot,  and  never  did,  remove  one  plant  from  a  pot  for  ' 
planting  elsewhere,  or  for  repotting  into  another  pot, 
without  some  slight  injury  to  one  or  more  of  the  roots; 
then,  as  the  leaves  and  roots  help  each  other,  and  sym¬ 
pathise  with  each  other,  the  least  injury  to  a  root  with-  i 
draws  so  much  sap  from  a  leaf,  or  so  many  leaves, 
that  it  becomes  actually  a  work  of  scientific  skill  and 
discrimination  to  pull  off  this  or  that  leaf,  or  fasten  the 
plant  by  it,  at  a  time  when  the  force  of  the  roots  is 
thrown  out  of  balance.  It  is  true  enough,  that  all  the 
world  do  not  take  this  view  of  the  question;  and  a  very 
good  thing  too;  for  if  all  the  world  knew  the  right  way  | 
of  doing  things,  there  would  be  no  use  for  books  on 
gardening,  and  all  the  gardeners  might  go  to  the 
diggings. 

There  is  a  trick,  well  known  to  expert  planters,  by 
which  they  can  save  appearances,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
very  last  secret  that  I  have  to  put  on  paper.  I  have 
made  use  of  it  myself  scores  of  times.  The  causes  for 
it  often  arises  in  this  way.  The  stock  for  bedding  is  ! 
made  out  in  the  preceding  autumn;  the  chief  of  the  ! 
plants  are  then  propagated,  and  the  rest  from  February 
to  the  end  of  March;  but  from  some  alterations  in  the 
garden,  or  from  a  change  of  purpose  in  the  minds  of 
those  concerned,  a  whole  side,  or  a  certain  number  of 
beds  must  be  planted  with  quite  a  different  lot  of 
plants  from  those  marked  out  lor  them  in  the  autumn. 
Instead  of  thirty-three  or  forty-three  plants  for  the  dark 
purple  bed,  No.  12,  that  bed,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  to  I 
be  planted,  and  must  he  planted  entirely  with  white 
Verbenas;  and,  in  looking  in  the  propagating  book,  you 
discover  that,  at  the  farthest,  there  can  be  no  more  than 
eighteen  or  twenty  plants  of  white  Verbenas  to  spare 
from  the  distribution  that  was  made  of  them  last 
autumn.  Here  is  a  fix — thirteen  plants  short  for  one  j 
bed,  and  thirty-three  plants  more  than  enough  of  the  I 
opposite  colour,  and  no  use  for  them  !  If  we  say  that 
fifty  or  a  hundred  beds  are  thus  in  opposition  to  the 
propagator’s  book,  and  I  have  known  as  much  ten  times 
over,  the -difficulty  is  really  more  than  a  fix— a  regular 
loosening  of  all  the  bands  and  bonds  which  keep  the 
whole  garden  together.  Now,  without  harm  to  any¬ 
one,  my  last  secret  can  bring  about  a  balance  in  less 
time  than  most  of  my  readers  could  believe,  and  No.  12 
bed  will  give  the  references  to  all  the  rest.  Last  autumn 
it  was  marked  for  thirty-three  dark  purple  Verbenas 
(Emma),  now  it  is  to  be  of  thirty-three  white  ones  ( White 
Perfection),  and  you  have  only  twenty  to  do  it  with. 


Then  plant  round  the  bed  in  full,  as  T  said  before,  all 
with  whites,  and  put  the  centre  ones  wider  apart,  then 
fill  up  the  ground  with  the  dark  ones,  and  put  a  bit  of 
stick  by  the  side  of  each,  that  you  may  know  it  from 
the  white  ones.  The  man  in  the  moon  could  not  know 
the  white  Verbenas  from  the  dark  Verbenas  till  they 
came  into  flower,  and  somehow  or  other,  the  dark  ones 
never  do  flower  till  the  white  ones  are  spread  all  over 
the  bed,  when  it  is  time  to  pull  up  all  the  blacks,  be 
done  with  them  and  say  nothing  about  them.  It  is 
very  likely  some  one  pulls  off  the  flower-heads  of  the 
false  plants,  or,  rather  say,  those  in  a  false  position, 
before  the  flowers  open  !  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  have 
out  that  part  of  the  story,  and  as  the  rest  of  it  may 
come  in  very  useful  at  this  very  season,  to  save  appear¬ 
ances  for  a  while,  we  must  not  pry  too  closely  whore 
nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  it. 

About  the  middle,  and  to  the  end  of  May,  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  biennials  ami  perennials  to  come  into  flower 
next  season,  after  being  once  or  twice  transplanted — first, 
in  September,  to  nursery  beds,  and  in  February  or 
March  to  where  they  are  to  flower.  Also,  some  that 
will  flower  this  next  autumn.  Of  the  latter,  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  the  Eschsclioltzias,  are  the  most  de 
serving,  and  all  of  them  will  flower  on  to  the  very  last 
day  in  the  season,  if  they  are  sown  by  the  20th  of  May 
where  they  are  to  flower,  and  both  the  Mignonette  and 
the  Eschscholtzias  may  be  sown  in  the  same  front  row 
which  is  now  filled  up  with  some  edging  plant  that  will 
be  over  by  the  middle  of  July,  so  that  there  need  not  he 
a  spot  unoccupied  all  the  season  through. 

Antirrhinums  and  Wallflowers,  from  a  May  sowing, 
come  in  very  handy  to  plant  out  next  October,  when 
tho  summer  plants  are  removed,  to  help  to  keep  the 
beds  green  all  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  spring  they 
may  be  disposed  about  as  circumstances  may  require. 
Hollyhocks  to  be  transplanted  next  October  or  No¬ 
vember;  Scabious  the  same,  but  should  be  well  guarded 
against  frost,  when  they  would  flower  three  months 
sooner  than  if  put  off  till  next  spring.  The  Poppy 
and  Russian  Anemones  (A.  coronaria  and  prwcox),  to 
bloom  late  next  autumn,  through  a  mild  winter,  or  early 
in  the  spring;  all  the  Aquilegias  and  Campanulas  that 
one  can  buy  seed  of.  Catananchc  ccerulea  and  bicolor,  to 
flower  next  year,  and  afterwards.  All  the  perennial 
Larkspurs,  as  tho  Chinese  ( Delphinium  Chinense),  than 
which  we  have  none  better  for  blue  beds,  when  tho  best 
varieties  are  selected  from  a  seed-bed,  and  the  roots 
taken  up  and  preserved  like  those  of  Salvia  patens. 
Delphinium  azureum,  lazidinum,  speciosum,  tricolor,  aud 
puniceum.  All  the  Foxgloves  and  their  seeds  may  be 
scattered  in  any  wild  ground  that  was  lately  dug  over. 
Dianthuses,  in  a  vast  variety  of  sorts,  of  which  the 
following  are  all  gay  and  lasting  flowers — the  best  Sweet 
Williams  (Dianthus  barbatus) ;  Indian  Pinks  (D.  chi- 
nensis),  keep  over  the  first  winter,  when  sown  as  late  as 
the  end  of  May  ;  D.  plumosus,  or  plumasius,  tho 
sweetest  of  all  the  Pink  tribe,  and  will  do  on  rock- 
work  ;  also  D.  deltoides,  with  bright  pink  flowers,  on 
rock,  or  edge  of  a  border,  and  all  of  them  in  some  quiet 
corner,  to  come  in  for  cut  flowers.  Dianthus  atro- 
rubens,  hispanicus,  and  latifolius,  with  superbus,  run  into 
a  great  number  ofuseful  and  very  gay  varieties  from  seeds. 
Q earns  and  Potentillas  can  be  had  in  dozens,  by  sowing 
seeds  of  them  at  this  season.  All  the  best  perennial 
Lupines  are  still  in  good  time  for  sowings,  and  getting 
scarce  for  want  of  such  supplies.  Lupinus  polyphyllus 
and  polyphyllus  albas  are  the  two  best  Lupines  of  the 
perennial  class  ;  and  L.  grandi/olius,  ornatus,  and  sjwci- 
osus  are  not  much  behind  them.  There  are  more  tlian 
a  dozen  of  sorts  of  the  Rock  Rose  ( Helianthemum)  that 
can  be  had  in  the  seed-shops  ;  and  this  is  just  the  time 
to  sow  them,  to  be  removed  to  the  rockeries,  or  root- 
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enes,  next  March.  The  scarlet  Lychnis  (L.  choice- 
donicaj,  the  Lychnis  fulgens ,  and  Corsica,  are  excellent 
and  select  border  flowers,  and  all  of  them  come  from 
seeds.  Lythrum  alatum,  roseum,  and  roseum  superbum 
the  same.  Penstemons,  again  ;  how  few  we  cultivate  of 
them,  besides  the  common  red  and  white,  called  gentia- 
noides.  The  true  gentianoides  is  a  good  wilderness*plant, 
rising  five  feet  high,  with  purplish  flowers.  The  old 
Trachelium  cceruleum,  if  sown  along  with  these,  and 
kept  in  a  cool  frame  next  winter,  and  planted  out  next 
April,  would  make  one  of  the  most  exotic-looking  beds 
in  the  garden  for  three  months  next  summer.  1  had  it 
so,  and  many  moro  besides,  which  I  cannot  think  of  to¬ 
day.  To  attempt  to  sow  a  full  collection  of  nice  plants 
in  the  spring  is  now  out  of  the  question;  the  soil  is 
cold,  and  too  damp  for  many  of  them  out-of-doors,  and 
no  spare  room  inside.  D.  Beaton. 


CONIFERS. 

(Continued  from  page  62.) 

Taxus  (The  Yew). — The  branches  of  this  well-known  , 
tree,  when  England  was  famous  for  its  archers,  fur-  ; 
nished  the  wood  that  formed  the  best  bows  for  that  I 
weapon  :  lienee  its  name  is  derived  from  taxon ,  a  bow.  1 
I  he  lew  is  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  soil,  not  ! 
actually  wet;  but,  to  thrive  well,  it  loves  a  rich,  deep, 
diy  loam.  J  he  common  Yew  may  be  transplanted  at 
almost  any  age  ;  the  roots  are  so  numerous  and  fibrous, 
that  they  retain  the  soil  about  them  in  a  solid  mass, 
i he  late  Earl  of  Harrington  (aided  by  his  intelligent 
gaidenei,Mr.  Barron)  took  advantage  of  this  peculiarity, 
and  removed  large  Yews,  the  age  of  which  was  beyond 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  that  district 
1  was  assured  by  Mr.  Barron,  that  many  of  the  large 
lews  now  ornamenting  the  grounds  at  Elvaston  Castle 
had  been  fetched  from  hedgerows  several  miles  off;  and  j 
when  I  saw  them,  about  two  years  since,  they  were  full 
ot  blanches,  and  ot  the  darkest  green,  apparently  grow¬ 
ing  better  and  more  freely  than  they  had  done  for  years 
previously  to  being  removed.  Many  of  these  Yews  had  1 
stems  (gnarled  and  crooked  from  old  age)  quite  as  thick 
as  a  stout  man’s  body.  So  large  were  they  in  size,  that 
any  one  not  used  to  the  skill  ot  the  transplanter  would 
have  pronounced  it  impossible  to  remove  them,  even  the 
shortest  distance  Mr.  Barron  uses  a  machine  that  he 
invented  himself,  of  a  most  powerful  character,  capable 
of  lilting  a  tree,  with  its  ball,  several  tons  in  weight.  I 
have  seen  this  instrument  used  for  that  purpose  in  the 
grounds  belonging  to  C.  Mills,  Esq,  of  Hillingdon 
House,  not  half-a-mile  from  the  place  I  now  write  in, 
and  can  testify  to  its  powers,  and  the  perfect  success 
which  attended  it.  1  have  not  seen  the  one  lately  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  London  Horticultural 
Society  s  Gardens,  at  Chiswick,  by  Mr.  Me  Glashen  and 
ably  described  lately,  by  my  friend  Mr.  Beaton,  in  the 
pages  ot  this  periodical ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  it  cannot 
be  superior,  as  a  transplanter,  to  Mr.  Barron’s  imple¬ 
ment;  and  it  is  to  do  justice  to  the  inventive  skill  of  a 
woithy  man  that  f  have  written  so  long  a  story  about 
removing  large  specimens  of  the  Yew,  as  well  as  other 
trees,  to  which  I  shall  return  at  a  future  time 

-Laxus  adphessa  (Close-pressed  Yew).  —  A  curious 
ctwart  tree,  growing  sideways;  hence  it  is  proper  to 
ornament  rockwork,  or  to  clothe  naked  banks.  To  "row 
it  as  a  single  specimen  in  the  Pinetum,  it  is  necessary 
to  tie  the  leading  shoot  to  a  stake  for  several  years,  until 
a  decided  upright  character  is  given  to  it. 

I  axus  baccata  (Berried,  or  Common  Yew). — This  is 
so  well  known,  that  1  need  not  describe  it;  there  are,  in 
the  nurseries,  several  varieties,  named  F.  B.  nano,  syn 
laxus  Faxn,  a  neat  dwarf  bush  J 


T.  B.  erecta  (Upright  Common  Yew). — This  is  distinct 
from  T.  fastigiata,  mentioned  below. 

P-  B.  Dovastonii  (Mr.  Dovaston’s  Weeping  Common 
lew).— A  decided  weeping  variety.  To  have  it  in  per¬ 
fection  it  should  be  grafted  upon  a  straight  branchless 
stem  of  the  common  species,  or  it  may  be  trained  to  a 
stake,  till  it  is  high  enough  to  display  its  weeping 
propensity  to  advantage. 

T.  B.  elegantissima,  a  beautiful  variety,  with  a  most 
elegantly  variegated  foliage. 

J .  B.  foliis  variegatis  (Golden-striped  Common  Yew). 

J-  B.  foliis  variegatis  argenteis  (Silver-striped). 

T.  B.  fructu  luteo  (Yellow-berried  Yew). — This  should 
almost  be  considered  as  a  distinct  species,  but  for  the 
lact,  that  both  red  and  yellow  fruited  trees  spring  from 
its  seeds. 

T.  B.  marginata  (Bordered  Common  Yew);  and  T.  B. 
pyramidalis  (Pyramidal  Common  Yew). 

Taxus  fastigiata  (Bundled,  or  Upright  Irish  Yew).— 
A  most  remarkable  and  useful  species,  and  quite  as  hardy 
as  the  common  Tew.  Its  great  use  is  the  forming  of 
avenues.  A  very  fine  example  of  this  kind  of  avenue 
is  at  Elvaston  Castle,  the  place  so  often  referred  to  as 
containing  the  richest  collection  of  Conifer®  in  Great 
Britain.  This  species  has  its  varieties  also;  but  they 
only  consist  of  the  silver  and  gold  striped  Irish  or 
Florence  Court  Yew. 

I  axus  canadiensis  (Canadian  Yew). — The  only  species 
found  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  a  low  bush, 
seldom  reaching  six  feet  in  height. 

Taxodium  distjchum  (Two  Rauked-leavcd  Taxodium). 

M  hen  this  tree  is  in  full  foliage  there  are  none  that 
surpass  it  in  elegant  beauty.  It  is  amongst  the  very 
lew  Conifer®  that  are  deciduous.  To  grow  it  to  perfection, 
it  should  have  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  be  sheltered  from 
high  winds.  The  finest  specimen  I  know  may  be  seen 
in  the  Arboretum  at  Sion  House,  Isleworth,  the  noble 
lesidence  ot  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames.  No  doubt  the  soil  there  has  ( 
been,  ages  back,  formed  by  the  deposits  from  the  water,  a 
kind  of  soil  admirably  adapted  for  this  fine  tree.  In 
America  it  grows  to  more  than  100  feet  high,  with  a 
proportionate  stem. 

Taxodium  sempervirens  (Evergreen  Taxodium).— 
One  of  the  gigantic  denizens  of  the  forests  of  California. 
Mr.  Hartweg  describes  the  tree  as  averaging  more  than 
rilO  feet  high,  with  stems  more  than  twenty  feet  round. 
The  wood  of  this  noble  tree  is  unfortunately  light  and 
brittle,  but  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  of  a  fine,  close 
grain.  It  grows  rapidly  in  this  country.  I  have  seen 
leading  shoots  in  one  year  five  feet  long.  In  exposed 
situations  the  foliage  turns  brown  in  winter,  and  some¬ 
times  the  leading  shoot,  in  very  severe  frosts,  suffer  a 
little  from  the  intense  frost.  It  may,  however,  be  con¬ 
sidered  quite  hardy,  as  there  is  no  record  of  its  behi" 
lulled  by  the  hardest  winter  we  have  had  since  it  was 
introduced.  Tim  foliage  is  a  dark  green,  and  the  form 
the  tree  assumes  is  pyramidal.  Decidedly  a  great  acqui- 

s^lon>  T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  CARNATION. 

Though  I  have  already  written  upon  the  culture  of 
this  beautiful  summer  flower,  there  are  several  reasons 
that  induce  me,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  give  again  the 
principal  points,  with  additional  matter,  preparatory  to 
drawing  up  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  for  1853.  One 
reason  is,  the  information  has  been  asked  for  by  several 
i  correspondents;  another  reason  is,  that  there  are  now 
j  a  great  number  of  new  subscribers  to  The  Cottage 
!  Garpener,  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
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my  former  remarks;  and,  lastly,  there  are  some  im¬ 
provements  in  Carnation  culture  that  are  worth  noting. 

Soil. — This  is  a  very  important  article  :  without  good 
soil  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  good  show  flowers.  Old 
garden  mould  is  not  at  all  fit  for  them ;  fresh  virgin 
loam  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  must  be  looked  for  in 
upland  pastures,  and  the  upper  stratum,  about  three 
inches  thick,  is  the  best.  This  should  be  carted  home, 
laid  on  a  heap,  not  too  thick,  and  be  turned  over  fre¬ 
quently  to  decompose  the  grassy  surface.  Add  to  this, 
about  one-fourth  of  two-year-old,  well- decomposed  cow- 
dung,  and  the  same  quantity  of  leaf  mould.  A  small 
quantity  of  linely-sifted  old  lime-rubbish  will  be  found 
useful  to  mix  with  it :  this  keeps  the  soil  open,  and 
helps  to  decompose  and  sweeten  it.  The  compost,  pre¬ 
viously  to  being  used,  should  be  put  into  a  place  where 
it  will  gradually  become  moderately  dry. 

Potting. — The  plants  having  been  duly  taken  care  of 
through  the  winter,  prepare  for  potting  by  looking  out 
the  proper  sized  pots  for  blooming.  These  are  from  ten 
to  eleven  inches  in  diameter.  If  not  new,  they  should 
be  well  washed  and  dried.  Let  the  drainage  be  abun¬ 
dant,  at  least  an  inch  thick,  and  cover  it  with  another 
inch  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  compost;  turn  the 
plants,  in  pairs,  carefully  out  of  the  store  pots ;  fill  in 
sufficient  compost  to  raise  the  ball  nearly  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  blooming  pot;  then  gently  loosen  some  of 
the  outer  roots,  and  rub  off  the  old  surface  mould;  place 
the  plants  in  the  pot,  and  fill  round  the  ball  till  it  is 
covered ;  press  the  soil  down  gently,  and  give  a  smart 
stroke  or  two  upon  the  bench  ;  this  settles  the  soil 
equally,  and  then  the  operation  is  finished.  This  pot¬ 
ting  should  be  done  before  the  middle  or  end  of  April. 
The  plants  should  be  protected  by  an  awning  from 
heavy  rains  and  late  spring  frosts,  but  in  fine  weather 
should  be  fully  exposed  to  its  influences.  Gentle  showers 
will  do  them  good ;  it  is  the  heavy,  splashing  storms  i 
that  injure  them. 

The  London  Horticultural  Society,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  has  given  prizes  for  Carnations  in  pots. 
Now,  if  it  is  intended  to  compete  for  such  prizes  the 
potting  should  be  accordingly.  To  make  a  better  show 
there  ought  to  be  more  plants  in  each  pot.  Each  plant  t 
only  sends  up  one  flower  stem,  and  where  only  a  pair 
in  each  pot  is  exhibited  the  blaze  of  flowers  is  too  weak 
to  be  effective.  I  am  quite  sure  four  strong  plants 
would  make  a  far  better  and  more  effective  display. 
Why  not?  As  the  schedules  are  generally  sent  and 
distributed  early  enough  for  the  potting  season,  there  is 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  the  requisite  number  of  plants. 

For  growing  blooms  to  exhibit  as  cut  flowers,  one,  or, 
as  is  generally  practised,  a  pair  of  plants  in  a  pot  is  not 
only  sufficient,  but  desirable,  in  order  to  produce  larger 
blooms;  but  to  be  shown  in  pots,  I  think  I  am  right  in 
recommending  three  or  four  plants  in  each  pot.  I  per¬ 
fectly  remember  the  Carnations  that  were  shown  in  pots 
made  but  a  poor  appearance  on  the  stages  at  Chiswick, 
because  the  blooms,  though  individually  good,  were  so 
few  in  number,  that  the  appearance,  as  a  whole,  was  by 
no  means  up  to  the  mark  of  splendid  effect  compared 
with  other  flowers.  Even  the  humble  Fansey,  in  pots, 
surpassed  them.  Much  might  be  said  in  favour  of  this 
mode  of  exhibiting  all  florists’  flowers  usually  grown  in 
pots.  The  great  use  of  exhibitions  to  the  public  is 
seeing  how  the  flowers  are  managed  to  bring  them  to 
such  perfection  ;  and  there  can  be  no  better  plan  devised 
than  that  of  shewing  them  the  plants,  as  well  as 
flowets,  on  the  stages.  I  trust  florists  generally  will 
second  the  Horticultural  Society’s  well-meant  efforts, 
and  grow  Carnations,  Picotees,  &c.,  in  pots,  purposely  to 
be  exhibited  in  them. 

After  the  potting  is  finished,  and  the  plants  so  placed 
as  to  be  protected  from  heavy  rains,  worms  and  other 


insects,  the  only  care  they  require  is  the  supplying  them 
duly  with  soft  rain  water,  and  sometimes  with  weak 
liquid-manure,  as  they  require  it,  and  placing  stakes  to  : 
them,  in  time  to  support  the  rising  flower-stems  to  keep  j 
them  in  an  upright  position.  Tie  loosely,  so  that  the  j 
stems  can  lengthen  without  forming  knees  or  bended 
joints.  If  tied  very  tight  this  will  certainly  happen, 
and  the  stem  will  in  time  break  off  at  the  bended  joint. 
Let  the  cultivator,  then,  be  careful  to  tie  his  Carnation, 
Picotee,  and  Pink  stems  loosoly,  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence. 

When  the  flower-buds  are  advanced  to  a  considerable 
size  they  must  have  a  ligature  placed  round  them  to 
prevent  their  bursting  on  one  side.  The  best  are  made 
of  India-rubber  bands,  which  may  be  obtained  at  most  j 
stationers’  shops.  These  are  superior  to  the  common 
garden  mat,  because  they  are  elastic,  and,  consequently,  j 
allow  the  bud  to  swell,  but  are  sufficiently  tight  to  cause  j 
1  the  calyx,  or  green  flower-cup,  to  open  regularly  all  j 
|  round. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  shelter  them  from  the  sun.  The  most  effectual  j 
method  is  a  stage  with  a  covering  of  canvass  on  rollers  j 
that  can  be  rolled  up  and  let  down  at  pleasure.  This  ! 
should  be  elevated  on  a  frame  high  enough  to  walk  j 
i  under.  Such  cultivators  as  have  not  the  convenience  of 
'  a  stage  must  have  shelters  formed  like  a  small  parasol, 
having  a  socket  in  the  middle  to  slide  down  the  support 
sticks  just  far  enough  to  shade  and  protect  the  flowers. 
These  may  be  made  of  tin,  painted  green,  or  of  zinc,  or 
a  frame  made  of  stout  wire,  of  the  same  form,  and 
covered  with  oiled  canvass.  This  sort  of  shelter,  how¬ 
ever,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  make-shift.  The 
covered  stage  is  the  best,  most  effectual,  and  most 
lasting,  besides  the  advantage  of  being  constantly  under 
;  the  eye  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  flowers,  and  admire 
their  beauty  when  in  full  bloom. 

Thinning  the  Buds. — Select  three  or  four  of  the  most 
promising  on  each  stem,  and  nip  oft’  the  remainder. 
This  rule  applies  to  such  as  are  intended  for  exhibiting 
as  cut  blooms;  rather  more  should  be  left  for  those 
to  be  shown  in  pots.  Six  or  seven  would  not  be  too 
many,  if  the  plants  are  strong,  in  this  case. 

T.  Apri.EB\\ 

(To  he  continued.) 


VEGETABLE-MARROW. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Gourd  family,  to  which  this 
useful  vegetable  belongs,  was  held  in  much  greater  esti¬ 
mation  than  at  present,  although,  in  point  of  utility,  the 
varieties  now  in  existence  far  exceed  those  of  that  day, 
which  were,  in  fact,  mere  objects  of  curiosity.  Some, 
indeed,  professed  to  admire  them  when  prepared  in  a  j 
certain  way,  yet  these  parties  formed  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  But  as  the  “march  of  intellect”  has  i 
stripped  these  singular  productions  of  all  merit,  except 
what  arises  from  their  value  as  an  adjunct  to,  other 
things  at  table,  the  “standard  of  excellence”  has  j 
assumed  another  shape,  and  the  huge  production  of 
former  days,  which  by  its  bulk  used  to  astonish  the  un¬ 
informed  beholder,  is  no  longer  tolerated,  unless  at 
i  some  period  of  its  growth  it  can  be  made  subservient 
to  our  uses,  by  administering  in  some  way  to  the 
general  “  bill  of  fare.” 

This  change  in  the  public  taste  has  not,  however, 
become  universal;  as  we  now  and  then  meet  with  fruit 
exhibited  at  Horticultural  Shows  of  a  kind  meriting 
the  approbation  of  our  fore-elders.  Without,  however, 
in  any  way  disparaging  these  articles  of  novelty,  which 
in  their  way  are  not  only  excusable,  but  highly  recom-  j 
mendable,  we  come  to  the  task  of  saying  a  lew  words  on 
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the  culture  of  the  more  profitable  kind,  which  time  and 
an  almost-unanimous  public  has  stamped  with  its  ap¬ 
probation. 

This  useful  vegetable  is  of  more  easy  cultivation  than 
many  would  suppose.  All  it  wants  is  plenty  of  room, 
and  a  soil  rather  sound  and  deep  than  rich,  as  the 
latter  is  apt  to  produce  a  grossness  in  habit  incom- 
patable  with  fruitfulness,  while  the  shallow  soils  of 
some  situations,  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  plants,  is  at  variance  with  their  well-doing 
by  their  hastening  to  a  premature  end  before  the  pur¬ 
pose  they  were  intended  for  has  been  accomplished. 

Our  readers  who  may  have  seen  the  mildewed  appear¬ 
ance  that  this  plant  presents  at  times  as  early  as  August, 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  impropriety  of  denying  it 
the  room  calculated  to  ensure  a  more  healthy  growth. 
And  though  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  mildew  is 
always  the  result  of  over-crowding,  or  a  want  of  proper 
food,  yet  we  think  that  these  reasons  very  much  en¬ 
courage  it,  and  we  know  it  can  be  kept  a  considerable 
time  in  a  healthy  condition,  by  securing  it  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  good  depth  of  sound,  fresh  loam,  of  a  kind 
not  too  stiff,  but  at  the  same  time  not  too  light,  and  by 
a  proper  thinning  of  the  shoots,  or,  what  is  equally 
useful,  by  not  planting  too  close  at  first,  and  allowing 
plenty  of  room  in  all  directions  afterwards ;  and  in  a 
very  dry  or  hot  summer,  a  partial  shade  will  not  be 
without  its  benefits. 

We  have  seen  it  grown  in  the  alleys  between  beds  of 
Asparagus,  and  we  have  seen  it  shaded  by  the  high 
wall  of  the  garden,  or  sometimes  that  of  trees,  the 
latter,  we  think,  is  certainly  the  most  objectionable,  and 
more  likely  to  encourage  tho  disease  we  wish  to  avoid. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  line  plant  of  Vegetable- 
marrow,  or  some  other  of  the  gourd  tribe,  luxuriating 
in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  on  the  rubbish-heap, 
where,  perhaps,  a  little  spot  has  been  cleared,  and  a 
plant  put  in.  By  rubbish-heap,  we  mean  that  accumu¬ 
lation  of  refuse  matter  which  will  neither  burn,  nor  dig 
into  the  ground  with  care,  yet  the  decayed  matter, 
mixed  with  an  abundance  of  stones,  seems  to  suit  the 
wants  of  this  plant  admirably.  When,  therefore,  there 
is  a  heap  of  this  kind  on  a  spot  not  encumbered  with 
trees,  and  safe  from  cattle  or  other  depredators,  it  would 
be  well  worthy  of  a  trial  for  this  purpose.  Heaps  of 
compost  would,  of  course,  be  better,  but  it  is  rarely  these 
can  be  spared  for  this  crop.  If  they  are  not  likely  to  he 
wanted  for  other  purposes,  ridge  Cucumbers  would 
seem  a  more  legitimate  crop,  and  one  to  which  more 
attention  is  usually  paid.  However,  the  Vegetable- 
marrow  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  every  garden,  but 
to  the  amateur  who  has  never  grown  it  before,  it  is 
necessary  to  caution  him  against  planting  it  near  to 
any  small-growing  crop,  for  if  it  thrives,  it  will,  assu¬ 
redly,  overgrow  them,  and  the  chances  are,  that  either  the 
weak  one  will  be  fairly  destroyed,  or  the  rambler  useless, 
by  being  denied  sufficient  space  to  grow  in.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  a  single  Vegetable-marrow  plant 
occupying  as  much  space  as  an  ordinary-sized  room, 
and  often  more  than  that,  yet  at  first  planting  it  is 
better  to  plant  two  or  three  in  the  plot,  and  to  pull 
one  or  two  up  afterwards,  when  it  becomes  apparent 
that  one  is  likely  to  occupy  the  whole  space. 

As  we  recommended,  some  time  ago,  that  the  seed  of 
this  vegetable  should  be  sown  in  pots,  and  placed  in 
heat,  we  can  say  no  more  here  than  suppose  the  plants 
to  have  been  potted  off  singly  into  five-inch  pots,  and 
being  gradually  hardened  off,  are  now  in  a  condition  to 
be  planted  out  under  the  shelter  of  a  hand-glass,  or 
other  contrivance,  to  encourage  them  on  awhile ;  and, 

;  as  the  number  ol  plants  for  most  ordinary  purposes 
I  must  necessarily  be  small,  we  would  suggest  that  a 
j  barrow-load  of  good  soil  be  allowed  to  each  plant,  if 


that  of  the  plot  they  are  to  occupy  be  not  sufficiently 
good.  This  good  soil  will  give  them  a  start,  and  -when 
they  have  seemingly  occupied  it  all,  and  the  plant  re¬ 
quires  additional  food,  liquid-manure  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  given  it.  We  should  observe,  that  one  or 
two  stoppings  will  also  be  necessary  to  the  long,  ram¬ 
bling  shoots,  for  it  partakes  a  little  of  the  character  of 
the  Melon  in  that  respect,  and  requires  frequent  stop¬ 
ping  to  encourage  the  fruit-hearing  blossoms  to  swell 
out ;  but  after  the  plant  has  once  begun  to  bear  tolerably 
well,  thinning,  rather  than  stopping,  must  be  resorted 
to  ;  and  if  the  situation  be  an  exposed  one,  let  the  shoots 
be  pegged  down,  or,  what  is  equally  good,  short 
stakes  stuck  in  amongst  them  will  keep  them  in  their 
places,  and  they  will  be  less  likely  to  suffer  from 
mildew,  &c.,  in  such  a  position  than  in  more  snug 
quarters ;  but,  wherever  they  be  planted,  it  is  proper  to 
be  prepared  to  expect  them  overgrowing  their  allotted 
space,  unless  the  latter  he  the  unlimited  domain  of  the  j 
rubbish-yard,  or  other  large  place. 

As  wre  have  said,  the  plant  is  subject  to  red  spider  ' 
and  mildew  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  some-  j 
times  this  evil  befalls  it  sooner  than  is  wished  for.  We  i 
advise  the  first  symptoms  of  it  to  be  met  with  a  careful 
picking  oft’  the  affected  leaves,  and  dusting  those  in 
their  vicinity  with  sulphur ;  and  if  it  be  dry  weather, 
and  the  ground  evidently  suffering  from  want  of  mois¬ 
ture,  a  copious  watering  will  be  of  service,  adding  a 
little  liquid-manure  as  well.  This  usually  wards  off  the 
attack  for  a  time,  and  a  repetition  of  it  at  the  proper 
time  has  a  like  beneficial  effect ;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  season  is  prolonged,  and  the  plants,  if  not  kept  in 
robust  health,  are,  at  least,  in  that  fruitful  condition 
which  ensures  a  continuance  of  a  nice  useful  produce; 
and  though  the  plant  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  disease  we  speak  of,  yet  if  it  maintain 
itself  in  vigorous  bearing  until  killed  by  tho  frost,  the 
cultivator  will  have  been  rewarded  by  a  fair  share  of  , 
produce  for  his  trouble,  provided  that  the  same  plants 
commenced  bearing  pretty  early  as  well. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enumerate  varieties,  for 
they  all  have  their  merits,  but  the  “plain  yellow”  has 
with  us  given  most  satisfaction.  There  is  a  kind  pro¬ 
ducing  its  fruit  in  great  numbers  near  to  the  centre  of  j 
the  plant,  but  it  has  no  other  merit  save  that  it  produces  I 
less  vine,  but  then  it  rarely  keeps  on  bearing ;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  worse  than  the  older  kinds.  Some 
kinds  have  also  a  tinge  of  the  Pumpkin  breed  in  them, 
and  show  more  or  less  of  the  showy  colours  this  class  is 
mostly  patronised  for,  but  we  caution  the  inexperienced  1 
against  trusting  to  these,  unless  they  be  recommended  1 
by  competent  and  trustworthy  parties  as  comprising  the  i 
requisite  eating  properties  as  well.  But  as  the  majority 
of  those  who  partake  of  this  vegetable  prefer  it  in  a 
young  state,  when  about  the  size  of  a  kidney  potato,  it 
is  seldom  that  those  showy  kinds  present  their  markings 
at  that  early  age,  and  if  not,  their  appearance  is,  on  the 
whole,  less  beautiful  than  those  of  less  pretensions  that 
way;  and,  as  we  have  said  at  the  beginning,  utility 
rather  than  beauty  should  be  the  criterion  here. 

J.  Robson.  i 


CULTIVATION  OF  MANGOLD  WURTZEL. 

The  preparation  of  land  intended  for  a  crop  of  Mangold  ! 
Wurtzel  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  after  harvest,  j 
because  the  early  period  at  which  the  seed  must  be  put  in  j 
does  not  give  time  for  cultivating  the  ground  in  a  proper  ! 
manner  during  the  spring  months,  more  particularly  when  j 
the  land  is  encumbered  with  couch  grass. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  carried  from  the  land,  if 
it  be  foul  use  the  scarifier  to  a  moderate  depth,  just  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cut  up  the  couch  grass  and  any  root  weeds  which 
may  be  found  on  the  surface  ;  then  use  freely  the  harrows, 
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roller,  Arc.,  until  the  lan<l  is  made  perfectly  fine,  and  the 
weeds  separated  from  the  soil ;  and  take  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  favourable  weather,  and  burn  the  stubble  and 
rubbish  altogether,  after  which  the  land  will  be  in  a  fit  state 
to  receive  the  first  deep  ploughing,  and  at  the  same  time 
subsoiling,  if  the  nature  of  the  soil  requires  it,  for  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Mangold  requires  a  deep  soil ;  then 
proceed  as  before,  and  roll  and  harrow  until  a  perfectly  pul¬ 
verised  surface  is  obtained,  and  again  burn  those  weeds 
which  may  have  been  collected  during  the  work.  The  land 
will  then  be  ready  for  deep  cross  ploughing,  and  also  sub¬ 
soiling  ;  for  I  believe  the  subsoil  is  never  thoroughly  stirred 
unless  the  subsoil  plough  is  used  lengthways  and  crossways. 

The  land  may  now  remain  during  the  winter,  and  receive 
the  full  benefit  from  alternate  frost  and  rain  ;  and  when  the 
weather  becomes  favourable  in  the  spring,  proceed  with  the 
course  of  culture  according  to  the  mode  of  planting  re¬ 
quired.  If  intended  for  stetch  culture,  begin  by  drawing 
stetches  at  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  apart,  with  the  double 
mould-board  plough,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
the  kind  of  manure  used.  When  yard  or  town  manure  is 
used,  the  carts  laden  with  manure  should  pass  along  the 
stetches,  the  wheels  being  in  the  furrows.  Two  men  will  be 
required  to  cast  the  dung  from  the  carts,  and  four  women  to 
follow,  spreading  it  regularly  in  the  furrows.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  desirable  that  the  plough  should  immediately 
follow,  splitting  the  stetches  and  covering  in  the  manure  to 
prevent  loss  by  evaporation  ;  it  will  then  be  in  a  good  state 
to  receive  the  seed. 

In  case  artificial  manures  are  used  (such  as  guano,  Ac.) 
which  are  rich  in  ammonia,  they  should  be  sown  broadcast 
upon  the  stetches  just  previous  to  splitting  them  and  ridging 
for  the  last  time ;  but  when  superphosphate,  or  bone-dust, 
and  those  manures  not  likely  to  damage  the  seed  are  used, 
it  would  be  best  to  drill  with  ashes  at  the  same  time  as  the 
seeding  takes  place. 

I  do  not,  however,  advocate  ridge  culture  for  Mangold 
under  all  circumstances,  for  1  have  obtained  excellent  crops  1 
on  the  flat,  when  it  has  followed  a  turnip  crop  fed  off  with 
sheep,  or  on  very  light  land,  where  it  is  sure  to  work  fine. 
In  these  cases  the  manure  may  be  laid  out,  and  the  land 
ploughed  directly,  being  worked  by  harrows  and  roller  to 
the  proper  tilth,  and  drilled  immediately,  which  will  retain 
the  moisture  of  the  land,  and  insure  the  vegetation  of  the 
seed.  In  this  manner,  also,  good  Mangold  may  be  grown 
upon  some  strong  soils,  for  such  land  scarcely  ever  works 
fine  enough  to  sow  on  the  stetch. 

The  best  time  for  sowing  Mangold  is  tbe  first  week  in 
May,  for  it  often  happens  that  frost  does  injury  to  the  young 
plant  if  put  in  before  that  time,  and  the  weeds  are  sure  to 
advance  rapidly,  if  the  plant  makes  but  little  progress, 
thereby  increasing  the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

The  quantity  of  seed  required  will  range  from  six  pounds 
to  seven  pounds  per  acre,  according  to  the  mode  of  putting 
in  ;  for,  whether  by  the  drill  or  dibble,  a  liberal  quantity  of 
seed  is  always  desirable,  because  the  plants,  when  mode¬ 
rately  thick,  not  only  stand  the  best  chance  of  a  sufficiency 
being  left,  in  case  of  attack  by  fly,  Ac.,  but  grow  so  much 
faster  whilst  young,  that  they  become  secure  from  the  enemy 
at  a  much  earlier  period. 

The  best  soil  for  Mangold  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  but 
there  is  scarcely  any  root  which  we  grow  for  the  purpose 
of  cattle  feeding  which  can  be  successfully  grown  upon  a 
greater  diversity  of  soils,  particularly  when  the  land  has 
been  well  tilled  and  manured,  and  also  where  the  climate 
is  favourable  ;  for  it  is  known  to  practical  farmers  that  this 
root,  unlike  the  turnip,  delights  in  a  warm,  dry  climate, 
like  the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England. 

The  writer  has  been  very  successful  in  the  culture  of 
Mangold  upon  land  situated  close  to  the  sea,  and  believes 
the  air  from  the  salt  water  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  plant.  The  kinds  of  Mangold  most  usually  grown 
are  the  Long  Bed ,  Long  Yellow,  and  Yellow  Glohe.  I  think 
the  Long  Bed  best  for  deep  rich  loams,  but  for  strong  lands, 
or  soils  in  general,  I  prefer  the  Yellow  Globe ,  or  the  Long 
Yellow,  these  varieties  being  more  nutritious  than  the  Bed, 
as  well  as  more  easily  cultivated  upon  ordinary  soils. 

When  it  is  inconvenient  to  apply  dung,  Mangold  con  and 
has  been  grown  very  successfully  by  the  aid  of  artificial 
manures,  a  greater  quantity  being,  however,  employed  j 


than  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  turnip  crop.  A  compound 
manure  may  be  employed,  consisting  of  superphosphate 
;  and  Peruvian  guano,  or,  otherwise,  two-hunclred-weight  of 
Peruvian  guano  and  two  or  three-hundred- weight  of  salt 
may  be  applied  broadcast  previous  to  the  last  ploughing, 
j  and  two-hundred-weight  of  superphosphate  drilled  or  dih- 
!  bled  in  with  the  seed. — Joseph  Blundell. 


DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

INFLAMMATION  AND  ULCERATION  OF  THF,  STOMACH. 

The  body  of  a  prize  Shanghae  fowl  was  recently  forwarded 
to  me  for  examination,  with  a  statement,  that  it  had  for 
some  time  refused  its  food  and  been  moping ;  and  that  it 
had  been  treated  with  rue  and  butter,  Epsom  salts,  castor 
oil,  and  latterly  with  calomel  and  tartar  emetic,  but  that 
undereach  treatment  it  continued  to  get  worse,  and  died, 
much  emaciated.  On  examination,  I  found  that  the  case 
was  an  exceedingly  instructive  sequel  to  the  one  described  at 
page  450  in  the  last  volume,  being  inflammation  of  the  true  ■ 
digestive  stomach,  (viz.,  the  proven triculus,)  which  had  run 
on  to  ulceration ;  in  the  natural  state,  this  organ  (which  ; 
forms  the  digestive  fluid)  is  not  larger  than  the  thumb;  in 
this  case,  from  the  inflammation  and  subsequent  ulceration, 
no  digestive  fluid  had  been  formed,  hence  the  food  could 
not  be  digested,  and  it  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent 
j  that  the  stomach  was,  at  least,  four  times  as  large  as  the 
gizzard,  and  filled  up  the  whole  interior  of  the  animal, 
pressing  on  all  the  other  parts,  and  causing  their  decrease 
in  size. 

I  have  had  several  fatal  cases  of  the  same  kind  under  my 
notice,  but  in  none  was  the  part  enlarged  to  such  an 
enormous  extent.  The  disease  is  not  uncommon  in  highly- 
fed  fowls;  and  when  birds  mope,  and  refuse  their  food, 
without  any  marked  symptom  that  other  organs  are  affected, 
its  presence  may  be  suspected.  The  treatment  adopted  in 
this  case  was  the  worst  that  could  possibly  have  been 
followed.  Stimulants,  such  as  rue,  drastic  purgatives,  as 
salts,  Ac.,  were  employed,  and  the  bird  was  tempted  to  eat 
by  enticing  foods.  The  disease  is  necessarily  fatal  in  ad¬ 
vanced  stages,  but  at  an  early  period  it  may  be  cured  by  a 
very  low  unstimulating  diet,  as  rice  boiled  to  a  very  thin 
pap,  and  given  in  small  quantities.  Medicine  is  of  very  little 
use,  but  above  all,  the  employment  of  stimulants  must  be 
avoided.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  plan  of  treat¬ 
ment  that  I  suggested  for  inflammation  of  the  egg-passage, 
viz.,  calomel  and  tartar  emetic,  has  been  followed  by  one 
evil  result ;  the  same  remedies  have  been  given  to  birds  ill 
with  other  diseases,  and,  of  course,  without  benefit.  It 
|  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  universal  medicine 
|  for  poultry  disorders,  and  that  a  remedy,  though  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  alleviation  or  cure  of  one  complaint,  is  not 
likely  to  benefit  another,  but,  in  all  probability,  may  aggravate 
j  its  symptoms  to  a  very  great  degree. 

The  treatment  above  mentioned,  although  very  efficient 
j  in  checking  the  inflammatory  action  of  an  excited  egg- 
passage,  would  increase  very  greatly  the  irritation  of  an 
inflammecl  or  ulcerated  stomach. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  thanking  col-  • 
lectively,  as  I  believe  I  have  done  individually,  those  persons  j 
who  have  kindly  forwarded  me  dead  and  diseased  birds  for 
examination.  All  ranks  in  society,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant,  have  done  me  the  honour  of  soliciting  my  advice, 
and  have  aided  in  increasing  my  experience.  If  I  wrere 
asked  to  state,  in  a  few  words,  the  most  important  result 
that  the  very  attentive  examination  of  these  numerous  cases 
has  led  me  to  arrive  at,  I  should  reply,  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  deaths  have  been  owing  to  diseases  caused  by 
over-stimulating  food  ;  meat,  greaves,  hemp  seed,  and  peas, 
have  greatly  aided  my  experience,  by  furnishing  my  scalpel 
with  numerous  subjects.  Apoplexy,  especially  in  Shangliaes, 
inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  inflammation  of  the  egg- 
passage,  are  all  registered  in  my  case-book  by  the  dozen. 

I  may  add,  that  I  shall  always  be  most  happy  to  receive 
any  dead  or  sick  birds  for  examination,  and  if  the  cases  are 
new,  or  present  any  peculiar  points  of  interest,  they  will  be 
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j  published  in  these  pages  ;  and  even  if  they  present  nothing 
novel,  shall  be  most  willing  to  communicate  the  results 
privately  to  the  sender. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 


VIOLETS  FOR  WINTER  BLOOMING. 

Although  such  an  excellent  paper  has  recently  been 
given  by  that  practical  and  scientific  man,  Mr.  Fish,  I  beg 
j  to  offer  a  few  hints  upon  the  method  I  have  practised  for 
many  successive  years.  I  have  cultivated  most  of  the 
varieties  of  these  beautiful  little  flowers  in  my  time,  but 
now  1  content  myself  with  only  two  of  its  varieties.  Of 
these,  1  think  the  best  is  the  Double  Neapolitan ,  which  is  of 
:  a  beautiful  lilac  colour,  and  I  would  rather  look  at  a  two  or 
J  three-light  frame  filled  with  this  one  kind,  than  see  a  mixture 
i  of  violets  there  varying  in  colours,  and  single  and  double  in 
form.  Although,  as  Mr.  Fish  .justly  says,  the  Neapolitan 
is  too  tender  to  stand  out-of-doors  during  the  winter, 
without  protection,  yet,  with  protection,  it  is  less  liable  than 
any  other  to  damp  otf  during  muggy  weather  in  the  winter 
months.  This  kind  forms,  better  than  any  other,  a  compact 
evergreen  bunch,  with  its  leaves  and  ilowers;  and  even  its 
stolons,  or  young  shoots,  incline  upwards  from  the  earth, 
and  improve  the  group. 

The  other  kind  we  grow  is  that  called  the  Tree,  or 
Perpetual  Violet,  but  we  grow  it  not  as  a  tree,  but  treat  it 
as  we  do  the  other. 

Now  of  these  two  kinds,  I  have  as  many  pots  as  will  fill 
a  two-light  frame  every  year,  and  from  them  we  are  able  to 
gather  flowers,  more  or  less,  during  all  the  winter  and 
spring  months.  I  have  frequently  taken  two  prizes  for  I 
these  same  pots  of  plants  at  the  Winchester  Horticultural 
Exhibitions  in  November  and  March,  which  is  some  proof 
of  their  well-doing. 

When  the  flowering  season  is  over,  I  make  up  a  nice  little  ; 
bed  in  a  cool  part  of  the  garden,  towards  the  end  of  April, 
but  open  to  light,  and  not  too  near  walls  or  the  shade  of 
trees.  The  soil  is  well  dug  and  worked  up,  and  the  bed 
marked  out,  three  feet  wide,  a  few  crumbs  are  thrown  up 
from  the  sides,  and  then  I  treat  it  with  a  barrow-full,  or 
more,  as  the  case  may  require,  of  well-decayed  manure  from 
the  frame-ground,  such  as  leaf-mould,  with  a  little  loam 
mixed  with  it,  or  old  manure  of  some  kind,  such  as  would 
all  pass  through  a  sieve  if  required.  This  manure  is  placed 
over’ the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  then  the  spade  again 
goes  to  work  chopping  and  working  it  in  thoroughly,  so  that 
no  rake  is  required,  and  should  there  be  a  slug  in  the  soil 
it  would  have  but  a  poor  chance  to  escape  tire  many  chops 
with  the  spade.  The  sides  are  then  marked  out,  leaving 
the  bed  four  or  five  inches  higher  than  the  path,  and  the 
bed  is  ready  to  receive  the  plants.  Of  course  my  mind  is 
made  up  as  to  the  number  of  plants  I  am  going  to  plant 
out,  so  that  the  size  of  the  bed  is  made  accordingly.  If  I 
want  fifteen  pots  of  each  colour,  or  kind,  to  fill  my  frame,  T 
plant  that  number,  allowing  about  six  over.  My  bed  being 
,  three  feet  wide,  just  holds  three  plants  across  it,  and  the 
I  same  distance  apart  in  the  row,  or  about  nine  inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  every  way. 

The  old  flowering  plants  are  turned  out  of  their  pots ;  are 
divided  into  quite  single  crowns,  and  every  broken,  or  faulty 
leaf,  is  removed,  and  the  long  and  straggling  roots  cut  away, 
t  hey  are  then  planted  with  the  dibble ,  and  if  on  a  dry  day, 
a  little  water  is  given  to  settle  the  earth  to  the  roots.  If  the 
lime-bag  is  made  use  of  the  same  evening,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  slight  dusting  of  quick-lime,  all  the  better,  for  it 
prevents  the  worms  drawing  the  plants  out  of  their  places 
i  before  they  are  established  ;  and  should  there  be  a  slug  on 
1  the  prowl,  if  the  lime-dust  which  reaches  him  be  not  strong 
j  enough  to  kill,  it  causes  him  to  turn  back  another  way. 

'  After  the  plants  have  been  bedded  out  three  or  four  days, 
look  them  over,  and  open  the  earth  carefully  right  up  to  the 
plant,  and  see  that  every  plant  is  in  a  fair  way  of  doing  well; 
or  should  any  one  have  failed,  make  it  good  immediately. 
Never  let  the  season  be  lost,  because,  if  you  do,  you  must 
afterward  have  a  patchy  bed. 

I  Nothing  more  will  be  required  but  frequent  earth-stirring 


and  keeping  all  the  little  side-shoots  plucked  away ;  but  I 
never  remove  any  of  the  stronger  crown-like  runners. 

I  allow  the  plants  to  increase  this  way  in  the  bed  until 
the  first  week  in  September,  when  I  lift  them  all  into  pots 
again  ;  that  is,  I  pot  off  as  many  as  will  fill  up  my  two-light 
frame  again.  Should  a  dull  afternoon,  or  wet,  misty  day, 
happen  about  this  time,  I  never  let  it  escape,  but  lift  my 
plants  immediately,  fetching  them  in  from  the  bed  in  a 
seive,  three  or  four  at  a  time,  to  the  potting-bench,  and  as 
the  plants  are  potted  they  are  watered  and  placed  upon 
boards  under  a  north  wall  for  a  time,  and  should  the 
weather  be  dry  and  hot,  as  it  frequently  is  at  this  time,  the 
plants  are  sprinkled  over  every  evening  with  water. 

If  carefully  potted  they  will  put  out  a  host  of  side-shoots, 
which  should  be  plucked  away  as  often  as  they  appear,  and 
every  decayed  leaf  removed.  Slugs  I  look  after  at  the  time 
of  potting  most  sedulously;  yes,  and  at  all  other  times  too. 
I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  palates  slugs  have,  but  they 
are  just  as  eager  to  devour  a  young  Tobacco  plant,  or  a 
l’etunia,  as  a  sweet  Violet. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  September  the  pots  are 
all  brought  into  their  winter  quarters,  the  frame,  and  placed 
there  upon  coal-ashes  so  as  to  be  near  the  glass.  Whilst  in 
the  frame  I  give  them  all  the  air  that  can  be  given  them, 
taking  even  the  whole  of  the  pots  very  often  entirely  out  of 
the  frame,  and  then  every  part  of  the  place  is  searched  for 
slugs,  and  the  pots  too  are  searched  both  in  taking  in  and 
out. 

This  taking  in  and  out  seems  to  do  the  plants  much  good 
besides  aiding  cleanliness.  Decayed  leaves  are  at  all  times 
looked  after  and  removed. 

There  is  no  place  suits  the  Violet  so  well  as  the  cold 
frame,  but  they  should  be  well  protected  in  frosty  weather. 
I  have,  ere  now,  had  them  covered  up  for  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  at  a  time  in  severe  frosty  weather.  There  is 
nothing  like  being  on  the  right  side  of  a  frost.  One  had 
better  cover  up  a  little  more  than  is  necessary  than  not 
enough  ;  it  is  only  the  pleasure  of  doing  it,  for  “  trouble  ’’  is  a 
word  not  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners'  Dictionary. 

Two  pots  of  these  double,  freely-blooming  kinds,  are 
always  more  productive  than  twice  the  number  of  either  of 
the  singles,  and  any  lady  esteeming  a  bouquet  will  prefer  a 
good  double  flower  to  a  single  one. 

The  present  time  is  good  for  planting  out  Violets.  I  have 
planted  out  the  first  week  of  this  May,  and  although  I  have 
mostly  been  a  week  earlier,  it  is  all  in  good  time. — T. 
Weaver,  Gardener  to  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College. 


POULTRY-YARD  REPORT. 

Having  observed  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  that  some 
persons  would  like  to  see  the  returns  of  poultry-yards,  and 
having  been  very  particular  in  collecting  all  eggs  myself, 
and  keeping  a  daily  account,  I  send  you  the  result  for  the 
last  four  months,  for  publication  in  your  valuable  work, 
should  you  think  it  worth  inserting. 

All  my  fowls  are  chickens  of  last  year;  twelve  are  Cochin- 
China,  the  rest  are  half-bred  and  common  fowls.  The 
common  fowls  did  not  begin  to  lay  till  they  were  more  than 
nine  months  old,  though  early  hatched;  but  the  others 
commenced  before  they  were  six  months  old,  and  I  have 
many  now  sitting  the  second  time  this  year,  and  two  with 
their  second  broods  ;  these  have,  in  three  weeks  after 
hatching,  commenced  laying  again,  but  do  not  leave  their 
chickens  till  within  a  short  time  of  their  wanting  to  sit 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  only  nine  months  old  on  the 
27  th  of  April,  yet  many  of  them  have  laid  upwards  of  100 
eggs  this  year,  and  one  laid  93  without  missing  a  day.  I 
cannot  be  mistaken,  as  she  laid  separately,  and  a  much 
darker  egg  than  the  others. 

I  consider  greaves  bad  for  grown-up  fowls,  and  I  should 
say,  from  the  experience  I  have  had,  that  they  ruin  the 
fowls  in  a  very  short  time,  besides  producing  a  large  number 
of  soft  eggs.  A  small  quantity  of  meat  is  all  very  well  as 
medicine, .  and  any  scraps  from  your  own  table  given  to 
chickens  improves  them  wonderfully.  Greaves  are  good  for 
young  ducks,  but  worms  are  better. 

My  food  for  twenty-nine  fowls,  five  ducks,  and  twenty 
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pigeons,  during  the  months  of  March,  was,  each  day — one 
quartern  of  barley  (or  dross  wheat),  at  8  a.m.  ;  three  pounds 
of  rice  (boiled),  two  quarterns  of  grains,  and  one  quartern 
of  Is.  pollard,  all  mixed  together  and  given  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  cost  for  which  is  something  under  eight-pence. 
They  also  got  two  good-sized  Mangold  Wurtzel  roots  cut  up 
into  small  squares.  I  reckon  a  duck  or  fowl  to  cost  sixpence 
a  month.  Now  the  days  are  longer  they  are  fed  three  times 
a  daj',  but  much  in  the  same  proportion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Mangold  Wurtzel,  which  I  do  not  think  they  require 
at  this  season. 

My  hen-house  is  at  the  back  of  my  kitchen  fireplace,  and 
is  about  nine  feet  by  five  feet,  built  partly  of  brick,  one  end 
being  wood. 

I  had  a  crowing  hen  all  last  year,  but  she  laid  as  many 
eggs  as  any  of  the  others. 

I  have  twice,  during  the  past  year,  performed,  with  perfect 
success,  the  operation  for  “  crop-bound,”  exactly  as  described 
in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  at  page  48,  having  found  out 
how  to  perform  it  from  a  work  on  “  Domestic  Animals,” 
published  in  the  New  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  by 
Cradock  and  Co. 

In  all  works  upon  ducks,  the  time  of  incubation  is  laid  down 
at  thirty  days ;  I,  however,  find  that  it  never  exceeds  twenty- 
six  days,  and  some  have  hatched  in  twenty-five. 

My  chickens  have  all  done  well  since  following  the  advice  | 
you  gave  me  at  page  4f>‘4  of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  i 
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Three  cocks  and  one  drake  not  included  in  the  above. 
The  large  number  of  hens  sitting  during  the  four  months 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  calculating  the  average 
number  of  eggs  laid.  During  the  severe  cold  not  an  egg 
hatched;  all  the  chickens  died  in  the  shell  at  half  maturity,  i 
— S.  P. 

[We  wish  many  of  our  friends  would  send  us  similar 
reports.  Such  records  of  facts  are  most  valuable.  We  I 
cannot  have  too  many. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DO  WITH  THE  CABBAGE-  | 

STALKS ? 

There  is  a  best  way  to  do  everything — even  to  get  rid  of 
a  Cabbage-stalk.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  old  stems 
of  the  Cabbage  worts,  as  they  are  taken  up  from  the  various 
quarters  when  done  with,  is  to  collect  them  together,  and 
chop  them  up  into  short  pieces ;  the  shorter  the  better.  ! 
Then  anything  may  be  done  with  them.  They  may  be 
|  thrown  into  the  pigstye,  if  convenient,  or  they  will  do  to  j 
mix  with  the  hotbed  manure,  or  to  be  placed  all  at  the  j 
!  bottom  of  a  hotbed.  Indeed,  they  really  become  manage¬ 
able  and  useful  after  being  chopped  up  like  chaff,  as  it  were, 
j  This  is  our  method  of  dealing  with  these  long,  hard,  woody 
!  stems,  which  are  usually  in  the  way  otherwise.  It  is  true, 

■  they  are  often  placed  at  the  bottom  of  hotbeds,  where  they  i 
are  out  of  sight  for  a  time,  but  it  often  happens  when  the 
hotbed  comes  to  be  broken  up  again,  there  are  “  those 
Cabbage  stalks,”  not  half  rotten,  and  one  can  neither  shovel 
them  up  into  the  barrow,  nor  chop  them  through  with  the 
spade,  to  move  them  that  way.  “  Confound  those  Cabbage- 
stalks  !  ”  Every  one  must  be  picked  up  with  the  hand. 
Then  they  are  sometimes  thrown  at  whole  length  into  the 
pigstye,  but  they  will  not  rot  there ;  and  then  is  heard  again, 

“  Confound  those  Cabbage-stalks  !  ”  what  a  nasty  job  it  is  to 
throw  them  out  again,  in  particular  if  the  stye  be  not  a 
specimen  of  neatness.  Then  they  are  wheeled  on  to  the 


dung-heap,  but  the  dung  is  soon  wanted  in  the  garden,  and 
long  before  the  stems  are  half  decayed,  and  again  confusion 
is  wished  to  the  Cabbage-stalks,  for  they  have  to  be  hand¬ 
picked  out  of  the  dung  again ;  at  least,  a  tidy  workman 
will  do  so,  though  a  slovenly  person  will  manage  to  put 
them  in  the  barrow  with  the  manure  rather  than  soil  his 
fingers,  and  though  even  if  he  should  fear  he  should  have 
to  dig  the  ground  on  which  the  manure  is  placed.  If  he 
has  to  dig  the  ground,  or  even  to  hoe  it,  “  Confound  those 
Cabbage-stalks!”  will  again  and  again  be  heard. 

Some  of  the  industrious  cottagers  who  happen  to  keep  a 
pig,  will  strip  oft’  all  the  leaves  for  their  pigs,  and  lay  out  the 
i  stems  to  dry  for  the  fire  ;  this  is  very  well  in  its  place  ;  but 
)  to  whatever  purpose  these  stick-like  stems  may  be  applied 
in  the  garden,  the  best  way  is  to  chop  them  up  into 
short  pieces  as  soon  as  they  are  pulled  up,  when  they  will 
occupy  so  much  less  space,  and  will  soon  decay,  whether 
dug  into  the  ground,  or  consigned  either  to  the  hotbed  or 
the  dunghill. — T.  Weaver. 


CROSS  BETWEEN  THE  SHANGHAE  AND 
SPANISH  FOWL. 

Having  noticed  a  communication  from  one  of  your  corres¬ 
pondents,  “  A.  S.  W.,”  in  the  December  number  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  in  reference  to  crossing  Shaughae  and 
Spanish  fowls,  I  am  induced  to  relate  my  experience  in  a 
similar  experiment. 

I  last  year  crossed  a  Partridge  coloured  Shangliae  cock  with 
two  Spanish  hens,  and  reared  about  a  score  of  chickens, 
three  only  of  which  1  selected  to  keep  (all  pullets),  one 
quite  black,  the  other  two  black,  slightly  spangled  round 
the  throat.  They  were  hatched  in  June,  and  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  fine  liens.  They  commenced  laying  in  December, 
and  continued  till  March.  Two  of  them  hatched  chickens 
in  April,  and  I  gave  both  broods  to  one  hen ;  the  other  hen 
commenced  laying  again  in  twelve  days,  and  still  continues 
daily ;  the  third  hen  is  now  sitting,  and  I  expect  her  to 
hatch  in  a  few  days.  Their  good  qualities  (not  a  few)  are — 
very  fine  fowls,  good  layers,  sitters,  and  mothers,  and  very 
quiet,  their  eggs  between  a  Shangliae  and  Spanish,  both  in 
colour  and  size,  and  quite  as  numerous  as  the  former. 

I  am  this  year  crossing  these  hens  with  a  black  Spanish 
cock,  and  have  no  doubt  the  result  will  prove  satisfactory. — 
Cochin-Spanish. 


BRITISH  CAGE  BIRDS. 

THE  REDWING, 

Terdus  Iijaces.  Merula  Iliaces. 

Synonymies. — The  Nightingale  of  Norway;  Wind  Thrush  ; 

Red-sided  Thrush ;  Swinepipe. 

This  is  another  of  our  winter  migratory  birds,  in  appear¬ 
ance  much  like  the  Song  Thrush,  but  distinguished  par¬ 
ticularly  by  a  white  mark  over  the  eyes,  and  the  deep  red  colour 
of  the  feathers  under  the  wings.  This  bird  is  readily  kept 
in  confinement,  but  requires  being  fed  at  first  on  worms, 
snails,  and  insects;  it  will,  however,  feed  on  berries  also, 
but  not  so  readily  as  the  Fieldfare.  Although  I  have  kept 
them  several  years,  they  have  never  shown  any  desire  to 
breed  with  me.  Why  it  should  have  the  appellative  of 
“  Nightingale  of  Norway,”  I  cannot  imagine,  for  its  song,  if 
song  it  can  be  called,  is  one  continuous  jarring  note,  without 
any  variation,  which  it  will  keep  up  for  the  hour  together; 
and  when  my  birds  generally  have  been  in  full  song,  the 
Redwing’s  note  was  easily  distinguishable,  and  resembled, 
to  my  mind,  the  tuneful  notes  of  a  street  Hurdy-yurdey. 
Nevertheless,  in  a  collection  of  birds  he  makes  a  pleasing 
variety,  and  lives  very  well  on  the  oatmeal  paste. — W. 
Rayner. 

[It  seems,  that  though  in  confinement  the  Redwing  is  not 
melodious,  yet  it  is  otherwise  when  in  a  state  of  nature  in 
more  northern  latitudes.  Mr.  Macgillivray  says,  “  In  fine 
weather,  while  perched  on  the  trees,  they  often  sing  in  a 
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very  pleasing  manner,  with  a  subdued  voice ;  but  I  believe 
they  never  sing  with  us  so  as  to  exert  their  whole  vocal 
powers.  Mr.  Hewetson  states,  that  in  the  course  of  his 
journey  in  Norway,  the  Redwing  was  but  seldom  seen,  and 
then  perched  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  highest  trees, 
pouring  forth  its  delightfully  wild  note.  It  is  called  the 
Nightingale  of  Norway,  and  well  it  deserves  the  name.”] 


BREEDING  PURE  CHICKENS. 

From  some  things  that  happened  during  the  breeding 
i  season  of  last  year,  I  was  disposed  to  think  your  corres-  | 
pondent,  “  B.  P.  B.,”  “  careful  overmuch,”  in  his  note  on  j 
“pure  bred  chickens ,”  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  the  1 
27th  of  January  last;  and  the  trials  I  have  made  since  then, 
go  to  prove  that  he  had  a  great  excess  of  caution,  a  thing 
certainly  more  frequently  attributed  to  the  canny  Scot  than 
to  John  Bull.  My  impressions,  on  reading  the  note  referred 
to,  differed  materially  from  it.  Yet  I  did  not  wish  to  give 
publicity  to  a  mere  impression ;  but  having  now  put  the 
matter  to  the  test,  in  two  different  instances,  I  think  it 
right  to  send  you  the  results,  to  prevent  many  of  your 
correspondents  from  losing  their  eggs  during  the  breeding 
j  season.  They  are  as  follows  ;  and  they  and  you  can  try,  and 
|  judge  for  yourselves.  In  the  lirst  instance,  I  had  a  Cochin 
hen  going  with  a  Polish  (black,  with  white  topknot)  cock; 
the  birds  from  that  cross  were  dark-coloured,  and  appear  to 
have  all  taken  the  colour  of  the  sire.  I  removed  the  hen 
(laying  at  the  time)  to  a  cock  of  her  own  kind,  and  took  ■ 
ihe  fifth  egg  laid,  after  removal,  and  the  production  of  that 
egg  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the  bird  produced  from 
the  last  egg,  laid  previous  to  removal  from  the  Polish  cock  ;  ! 
in  fact,  the  one  is  a  cross,  and  the  other  a  pure  Cochin ;  and 
in  the  second  instance  the  circumstances  were  very  similar  to 
the  first.  I  had  two  Hamburghs  (Bolton  Greys)  going 
with  a  Spanish  cock,  the  crosses  in  this  instance  were  also 
all  dark-coloured.  I  separated  one  of  the  hens,  and  put 
her  beside  a  cock  of  her  own  kind,  and  took  the  fourth  egg 
laid,  after  the  separation,  and  the  production  of  that  egg,  i 
and  the  subsequent  dozen  (those  of  them  that  hatched),  1 
are  light-coloured,  and  I  cannot  distinguish  the  chick  from 
the  fourth,  from  that  of  the  fifteenth  egg  (two  of  the  eggs 
were  broken  previous  to  sitting)  laid  after  separation,  and  I 
hesitate  not  to  say  they  are  all  pure  Hamburghs ;  indeed,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  fact ;  and  facts  are  stubborn  things. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  each  of  the  crosses,  the  chickens 
(amounting  to  fifteen  in  number)  have  all  taken  the  colour 
j  of  the  male  birds.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  as  they 
j  advance,  and  get  feathered,  their  appearance  will  be  very 
much  modified  by  some  of  the  colours  and  characteristics 
of  the  female.  If  an  opportunity  occurs  again  this  season, 

I  will  next  try  the  third  egg,  and  it  would  not  surprise  me, 
if  it  also  would  be  from  the  male  the  hen  is  with. 

I  have  not  yet  tried  how  long  a  hen  will  lay  fertile  eggs 
ivhen  not  put  to  another  cock.  It  is  stated  of  the  Turkey 
hen,  that  a  short  time  with  the  male  is  sufficient  to  fertilise 
the  whole  of  the  eggs  laid  previous  to  hatching,  but  for  the 
truth  of  which  I  cannot  vouch,  never  having  kept  them. — 
A.  S.  W. 

[We  shall  be  obliged  by  a  report  of  your  further  ex¬ 
periments.  All  such  answers  from  nature  are  interesting 
and  valuable. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


. 

DRIVING  BEES. 

I  see  everywhere  the  advantage  of 1  driving’  over  ‘  burning’ 
Bees  dilated  on.  I  proved  the  advantage  last  autumn  in 
one  case,  but  in  several  instances  of  observing  the  practice, 
during  the  summer,  in  joining  casts  and  colts  (for  some  of 
my  hives  would  swarm)  to  first  swarms,  I  almost  invariably  ! 
found  the  ground  in  front  of,  and  around  the  hives,  strewed  ' 
with  considerable  numbers  of  dead  bees.  Last  Saturday 
evening, -April  30,  I  endeavoured  to  drive  the  bees  of  a  hive  ! 
that  I  saw  were  doing  nothing,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
hive.  I  proceeded  in  the  regular  way,  having  an  empty  hive  ! 


to  fit  close,  string,  sticks,  &c.,  everything  correct,  according 
to  the  “Country  Curate’s”  mode.  After  rapping  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  we  took  off  the  top  hive ;  not  a  bee  in  it,  the 
bees  being  clustered  about  the  lower  edges  of  the  comb  of 
the  reversed  hive ;  we  set  it  on  again,  with  cloth,  &c.,  and  to 
work  I  went  rapping  and  hitting  this  time  fiercely.  “  Now  it’s 
all  right,"  we  said ;  for  we  heard  the  noise  of  the  bees  in  tin- 
upper  hive ;  presently  we  took  it  off,  and  only  a  portion  of 
the  bees  were  in  it,  spread  round  the  sides.  I  then  took 
my  knives  and  cut  out  two  of  the  combs,  and  observing  no 
trace  of  grubs,  young  bees,  or  eggs,  or  honey  (I  had  been 
feeding  the  hive  for  some  time),  I  determined,  of  course,  on 
its  destruction,  and  the  brimstone-pit  soon  put  an  end  to  its 
remaining  occupants.  I  may  observe,  that  every  cell  was 
empty ;  there  were  more  than  a  dozen  queen  cells,  perfect 
or  imperfect,  in  the  hive.  The  bees  in  the  empty  hive  1 
then  proceeded  to  join  to  another  hive,  knocking  them  out 
on  the  cloth,  and  acting  according  to  directions,  we  set  them 
up  on  the  stool  as  soon  as  the  business  was  completed,  and 
went  to  bed.  The  next  day  (Sunday)  the  working  of  the 
hive  was  suspended  for  the  amusement  of  fighting,  and 
scores  of  the  bees  lay  dead  in  front  and  about  the  hive.  “  We 
did  more  harm  than  good,”  said  a  man  to  me,  whom  1  am 
endeavouring  to  instruct  in  the  depriving  and  driving  system  ; 
and  I  doubt  but  we  did  ;  and  so  last  night  T  burnt  a  lot  of  | 
bees  who  had  no  queen,  and  I  have  three  more  must, go  the  . 
same  way,  I  fear. 

Now  what  I  want  to  know  is,  how  to  render  driving  • 
certainly  useful,  and  to  avoid  the  slaying,  and  fighting,  and 
slaughtering,  I  allude  to. — Clericus,  Beds. 


OPENING  THE  CROP  OE  FOWLS. 

Refertng  to  an  extract  of  a  letter  that  appeared  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener  of  the  14th  of  April  (p.  23),  from  j 
“  M.  B.”  respecting  a  “  Diseased  Hamburg  Hen,”  I  quite 
agree  with  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  when  he  says,  “  It  is  impossible  j 
to  determine  the  nature  of  a  malady  from  so  short  a  descrip-  j 
lion  of  symptoms.”  There  are,  however,  other  ways  of  I 
accounting  for  the  bird  “  vomiting  a  whitish  fluid,”  than  by 
the  digestive  organs  being  diseased.  Fowls,  after  eating 
hearty  of  any  oily  substance,  will  often  vomit;  but  by  the 
hen  “  moping,  with  her  eyes  shut,"  and  generally  inactive, 
induces  me  to  think  that  the  bird  is  crop-bound,  which,  if 
the  castor  oil  does  not  remove,  the  crop  must  be  cut  open, 
the  contents  carefully  removed,  and  then  the  lip  of  the 
wound„sewn  together  with  silk.  The  method  of  performing 
this  operation  will  be  best  described  by  the  following  note 
that  I  wrote  some  time  since,  and  which  appeared  in  “  Kidd’s 
Own  Journal." 

“  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  advice,  so  freely  given  me  in  a 
former  Journal,  as  to  how  I  ought  to  treat  one  of  my  fowls — a 
Shanghae  cock.  You  recommended,  amongst  other  things, 
change  of  air,  diet,  and  exercise.  Well,  what  with  your 
advice,  my  skill,  or  luck,  which  you  will,  L  have  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  poor  bird  to  perfect  health  ;  and  for  the  benefit  j 
of  that  portion  of  your  readers  who  keep  valuable  poultry,  i 
and  may,  perhaps,  some  time  or  other  be  in  a  similar  ‘  fix,’ 

I  send  you  my  mode  of  operations.  Let  me  first  state  the 
symptoms  of  illness  the  bird  exhibited :  these  were,  loss  of 
appetite,  dung  of  a  dark  green  colour,  ruffled  feathers,  comb  ; 
and  wattles  on  the  edges  turning  blue,  forsaking  the  company 
of  the  hens.  These  being  the  symptoms,  I  consulted  thereon 
with  my  neighbours  who  keep  poultry.  Some  said  the 
invalid  had  got  the  pip;  others  that  he  had  swallowed 
poison  ;  and  several  of  the  ‘  oldest  inhabitants,’  by  way  of 
consolation,  told  me  the  bird  was  sure  to  die  in  a  day  or  two. 

It  is  said,  that  ‘  in  a  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
wisdom.’  Not  so,  however,  in  this  case;  for  all  the  advice 
I  obtained  only  puzzled,  confused,  and  made  matters  worse; 
until  the  thought  struck  me  that  the  bird  might  have 
swallowed  something  indigestible.  But  how  to  arrive  at  the 
solution  of  the  mystery  ?  After  a  few  words  with  myself 
(and  when  a  man  talks  to  himself  it  is  generally  to  the 
point),  I  made  up  my  mind  to  imprison,  and  keep  the  bird 
without  food  for  twenty-four  hours.  I  then  visited  him,  and 
felt  the  crop  of  the  now  hungry  bird.  Guess  my  surprise 
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to  find  that  the  crop  was  as  much  distended  as  it  was  twenty- 
four  hours  before  !  ‘  A  desperate  disease  requires  a  despe¬ 

rate  remedy.’  1  therefore  at  once  plucked  the  feathers  off 
from  the  inflamed  crop,  and  carefully  cut  the  same  open  with 
a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors.  The  cause  for  the  illness 
of  the  bird  now  became  apparent;  the  lialf-putrid  corn,  Ac., 
quickly  protruded  through  the  opening ;  then,  with  the 
handle  of  a  teaspoon,  I  brought  forth  two  large  pieces  of 
bone,  which  the  poor  bird  must  have  swallowed,  but  could 
not  digest.  After  washing  out  the  crop,  the  lips  of  the 
wound  were  sewed  together  with  silk :  so  that,  instead  of 
dying,  Chanticleer  yet  lives  to  1  crow  the  tale,’  I  hope  for  the 
future  benefit  of  others  of  his  tribe.”  W.  L.  J. 


THE  SHANGHAE  AS  A  COTTAGER'S  FOWL. 

(  Continued  from  page  91.) 

In  my  first  letter  I  promised  to  let  your  readers  knowhow 
I  got  across  the  water  that  I  was  then  venturing  into.  I 
will  now  fulfil  my  promise.  I  have  informed  them  that 
I  had  hard  work  to  obtain  my  first  pair  of  poultry,  but  I 
rested  not  till  I  had  them.  They  were  very  small,  only 
weighing  3}  lbs.  the  two;  but  this  was  a  fault  that  I  soon 
found  them  to  escape  from,  for  they  gained  4  ounces  each 
every  week,  until  they  were  4  lbs.  each.  I  then  left  off 
weighing  them,  for  they  proved  to  be  two  hens  !  So  I  took 
them  to  my  neighbours  that  I  told  you  of  in  my  first  letter, 
who  had  a  cock  of  the  same  sort;  but  I  have  since  bought  j 
a  cockerel  of  the  same  gentleman  that  I  bought  my  hens  of,  ! 
being  one  that  he  bought  at  one  of  the  sales  in  London. 
This  saved  me  from  breeding  in-and-in.  So,  now,  you  see, 

I  am  well  set  up. 

Now,  I  only  tell  you  all  this,  on  purpose  to  show  you  what 
may  be  done,  if  you  will  only  persevere.  I  will  now  give 
you  my  opinion  of  the  Shanghae  fowl.  They  are  not  large 
eaters  when  they  have  as  much  as  they  will  eat ;  but  it  is 
not  the  best  way  of  feeding  them  to  give  them  as  much  as 
they  will  eat,  and  I  will  give  you  a  proof  of  this,  for  I  made 
my  two  live  upon  twopence-halfpenny  per  week,  and  the 
same  week  that  my  two  weighed  7  lbs.,  the  two  best  pullets 
of  the  same  hatch  ouly  weighed  fl  lbs.,  although  they  had 
had  as  much  as  they  could  eat.  They  arc  capital  layers. 
Mine  began  as  soon  as  they  were  six  mouths  old,  and  laid 
every  day ;  and  although  they  have  neither  of  them  laid 
two  eggs  in  one  day,  yet  one  has  laid  two  eggs  in  one  night. 

But  the  very  best  of  all  their  qualities  is  their  tameness, 
and  keeping  within  bounds.  If  they  had  no  other  good 
quality,  this  is  enough  to  recommend  them  to  every  cottager 
in  England.  If  any  one  were  only  to  sec  the  fence  that 
keeps  mine  within  bounds,  it  would  be  plenty  of  proof  on 
this  point. 

Now  I  took  it  into  my  head  that  they  were  so  tame  that  I 
could  do  anything  with  them,  so  as  1  had  plenty  of  eggs, 
and  wanted  some  of  them  turned  into  chickens,  I  thought 
1  would  try  and  teach  one  of  them  to  sit,  so  as  they  roosted 
in  the  same  nests  where  they  laid,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  place  half-a-dozen  eggs  for  the  hen  to  roost  upon,  and 
she  was  so  kind  as  not  to  let  them  become  cold  again.  Asa 
proof  that  she  was  not  ready  to  sit,  she  laid  for  three  days 
after  she  took  to  her  nest. 

Now,  as  to  the  best  food  to  feed  them  with,  I  find  there  is 
nothing  that  will  fatten  them  so  fast  as  barley  meal  and  bran 
mixed  together,  and  made  wet,  but  not  loo  wet;  but  when  they 
begin  to  lay,  I  have  given  mine  nothing  but  barley,  as  that 
was  the  practice  of  my  old  Aunt,  and  as  mine  lay  every  day, 

I  think  I  shall  not  depart  from  this  practice. 

I  can,  with  confidence,  recommend  the  Shanghae  to  every 
cottager  who  would  like  to  keep  fowls,  but  who  cannot  keep 
the  common  sorts  out  of'  mischief.  Those  who  have  a  good 
turn-out  for  fowls  can  keep  what  sort  they  like  ;  but  I  think 
the  Sluinghaes  will  not  be  beaten  this  next  year  or  two. 

The  Poor  Man's  Well-wisher. 


OUR  MONTHLY  CONTEMPORARIES. 

Rhubarb. — By  Mr.  James  Cuthill,  of  Camberwell,  in  The 
Scottish  Florist  for  May  : — 

“  Rhubarb,  like  steam,  has  worked  its  way,  and  upon  its 
own  merits.  It  is  not  only  used  and  esteemed  for  tarts, 
puddings,  and  pies,  but  is  the  very  king  of  preserves:  with 
about  a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit-stalk,  and  well 
boiled — the  boiling  is  absolutely  necessary  on  account  of 
the  watery  nature  of  the  stalks — with  the  addition  of  a  little 
ginger  and  lemon,  or  any  of  the  three  marmalades,  it  makes 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  preserves,  not  excepting  the  Green 
Gage  Plum.  The  first  of  this  preserve  I  ever  saw  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Randall,  a  market-gardener’s  wife,  the  preserve  being 
made  from  the  sort  bearing  her  name ;  and  in  my  opinion 
this  Rhubarb  is  as  far  before  all  the  others  as  a  Ribston 
Pippin  is  before  a  Hawthornden  Apple.  Rhubarb  also 
makes  a  capital  wine  with  about  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  a 
gallon  of  liquor.  The  fruit-stalks  are  first  well  bruised, 
then  a  little  water  added  along  with  the  sugar;  it  is  then 
strained  off  and  put  into  the  casks.  It  ferments  briskly  for 
a  fortnight  or  so.  Rhubarb  for  wine  purposes  must  not  be 
gathered  before  August;  the  root  by  that  time  has  done 
growing,  the  stem  then  gets  all  the  benefit  of  the  condensed 
and  elaborated  sap,  being  much  more  strong  in  acidity,  and 
containing  much  less  water.  This  wine  is  much  more  whole¬ 
some  than  Gooseberry  wine;  it  effervesces  like  the  best 
champagne.  The  colour  of  the  wine,  like  the  preserve,  can 
be  made  according  to  fancy — for  instance,  a  little  brandy 
would  colour  it  and  improve  its  quality.  Mr.  Old  acre,  late 
gardener  to  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  then  best  variety,  which  he  brought  home 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  having  been  gardener  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  for  some  years. 

“Our  market-gardeners  round  London  have  had  such 
mild  winters  lately,  that  they  have  forced  it  by  simply  dig¬ 
ging  out  a  trench  five  feet  wide,  and  a  hundred  yards  long 
or  more.  Then  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  put  two  feet 
of  hot  dung,  then  a  little  mould  just  to  cover  the  dung  ;  the 
roots  are  then  packed  side  by  side  closely,  then  six  or  eight 
inches  of  straw  on  the  heads,  or  hurdles  thrown  across  the 
bed,  and  then  covered  with  straw  ;  but  if  Rhubarb  is  wanted 
in  a  safer  and  more  early  way,  they  grow  it  in  frames  and 
hooped  beds  as  is  done  with  Sea-kale,  Asparagus,  Ac.  This 
winter,  Rhubarb  was  fetching  a  higher  price  than  usual,  on 
account  of  the  frost  on  February  2oth  ;  it  was  selling  at  15s. 
per  doz.  of  bunches,  and  some  even  higher.  The  earliest 
and  best  that  came  to  London  this  winter  was  from  Scot¬ 
land,  to  Mr.  Solomons,  which  I  was  too  proud  to  hear  of. 
Rhubarb  stalks  are  highly  recommended  by  doctors,  know¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  that  it  is  a  fine  purifier  of  the  blood,  and  it 
may  be  named  either  in  the  Turkey  dried  root,  or  the 
English  grown  stalk,  nature’s  medicine.  Although  the 
London  growers  grumble  at  the  low  price  of  their  Rhubarb, 
it  is  not  half  so  cheap  as  it  ought  to  be  to  enable  all  classes 
to  obtain  it  in  the  winter. 

“  Some  years  ago  I  proposed  a  plan  so  as  to  produce  it  all 
the  winter  through  and  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  I  shall  give 
below.  I  also  recommended  a  plan  of  covering  the  heads 
with  a  forkful  of  straw  to  be  placed  on  each  head  in  the 
open  ground,  which  is  now  being  universally  adopted.  This 
mode  brings  it  up  early,  saves  it  from  the  frost,  it  also 
slightly  blanches  it,  and  hence  the  skin  is  not  so  thick,  the 
flavour  is  also  good,  as  the  straw  admits  plenty  of  air.  And 
lastly,  the  straw  being  spread  over  the  frame  preserves  it  in  a 
moist  state  and  keeps  down  weeds,  Ac.  As  for  sorts,  first  is 
Randall’s  Prolific;  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  only  the  earliest, 
but  also  is  a  fine  bearer,  with  a  beautiful  coloured  pink  stem 
rising  quite  erect,  and,  unlike  many  of  the  others,  the  flower- 
stem  comes  up  much  later;  next,  Myutt’s  Linmeus  ;  and  for 
the  latest  the  Victoria.  Some  market  gardeners  leave  the 
flower-stem  until  all  the  leaves  are  picked.  This  is  but 
quite  right,  as  it  keeps  the  roots  in  growth  until  a  fresh 
supply  of  leaves  are  produced.  The  plan  which  I  proposed 
some  years  ago  for  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  is  now  not  only 
being  carried  out  with  Rhubarb,  but  also  with  early  Potatoes, 
Sea-Kale,  and  Asparagus,  Brocoli,  Peas,  Ac. 

“  I  may  here  mention,  that  between  the  frost  of  February 
and  that  of  March  this  year  there  was  some  very  warm 
weather  which  brought  on  the  Rhubarb  very  fast;  all  those 
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who  had  no  straw  on  the  crowns  had  their  stalks  destroyed 
entirely. 

“  My  plan  is  to  form  large  plantations  of  Rhubarb  along 
the  sides  of  some  railway  in  Cornwall  or  Devon,  and,  as  in 
the  case  of  Sea-Kale  and  Asparagus,  if  practicable,  ground 
should  be  chosen  for  it  that  slopes  to  the  south,  for  this  will 
make  a  difference  of  at  least  ten  days  in  its  earliness. 
When  the  land  has  been  selected,  dung  it  heavily,  and  trench 
it  at  least  two  spits  deep.  This  should  he  done  before  the 
heavy  rains  of  winter  set  in.  Soil  of  too  stiff  or  too  clayey 
a  nature  must  be  avoided,  for  that  would  make  a  difference 
in  the  earliness.  For  the  same  reason  wet  land  should  not 
be  selected,  for  that  is  at  all  times  5°  colder  than  well  drained 
land :  besides,  the  latter  offers  facilities  for  air  reaching 
the  roots  which  wet  land  does  not,  and  without  air,  the 
roots  cannot  thrive  any  more  than  the  tops  can. 

“  Before  making  the  permanent  plantation,  it  would  be 
well  if  a  large  number  of  the  best  sorts  were  previously 
planted  out  thickly  in  a  piece  of  ground,  and  coming  for¬ 
ward  ;  these  might  be  divided  and  increased  with  advantage, 
leaving  a  bud  on  each  division.  This  will  multiply  your 
stock  amazingly,  and  lessen  your  outlay  for  plants.  Mr. 
Myatt  plants  four  feet  square,  but  that  is  quite  a  foot  too 
wide  for  held  culture,  if  no  other  intermediate  crop  is  in¬ 
tended.  The  plants  ought  to  be  put  in  alternately,  or 
quincunx  fashion,  which  gives  them  more  air,  and  the  roots 
fair  play.  In  the  first  year  something  dwarf  might  be  sown 
between  the  rows,  as  turnips,  for  instance.  Next  year  the 
Rhubarb  plants  will  afford  a  fair  picking,  and  in  doing  this 
some  leave  nothing  but  the  flower-stems  to  draw  up  the  sap, 
until  the  last  pulling  takes  place,  and  then  the  flower-stems 
are  removed ;  but  Mr.  Myatt  makes  it  a  rule  never  to  pull 
every  stalk  off,  for  that  injures  the  root.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  leaves  and  flower-stems  are,  in  a  great  measure,  formed 
out  of  the  matter  that  was  stored  up  in  the  roots  the  pre¬ 
vious  year ;  and  if  we  cut  them  off  without  allowing  them 
to  restore  to  the  root  that  which  they  have  taken  from  it,  we 
shall  have  a  weaker  growth  the  following  year.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  the  leaves  of  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops 
are  never  removed  by  good  gardeners  till  they  have  fulfilled 
their  office,  and  become  withered ;  for  if  they  were,  the 
result  would,  in  all  probability,  be  no  flower  next  year. 
Rhubarb  roots  should,  therefore,  never  be  perfectly  denuded 
of  foliage. 

“  I  mentioned  to  a  London  market-gardener  one  day, 
that  I  was  of  opinion  that  Cornwall  and  Devon  would  ulti¬ 
mately  be  found  to  be  the  great  marts  for  our  early  Rhubarb. 
His  reply  was,  ‘  We  can  beat  them  hollow.’  ‘That’s  well,’ 
said  I ;  ‘  for  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England,  and  Scot¬ 
land  too,  are  ready  to  receive  not  only  early  Rhubarb, 
but  every  thing  else.  At  the  present  time  (April  25th) 
there  are  many  tons  being  sent  northwards  daily.  There  is 
no  fear,  therefore,  of  glutting  the  market.’  The  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  grov'ers  might  easily  have  forced  Rhubarb 
all  the  winter,  by  making  trenches  five  feet  broad,  and  one 
or  two  hundred  yards  long,  taking  up  the  roots  and  pack¬ 
ing  them  in  the  trench,  and  putting  mould  upon  them. 
Hurdles  covered  with  straw  might  be  placed  over  all. 
Nothing  more  would  be  needed,  but  of  course  it  would 
require  immense  quantities  of  roots  to  replace  those  that 
were  forced,  which  should  not  be  thrown  away,  but  cut 
into  eyes  and  planted  again.  In  order,  however,  to  save 
the  roots  where  they  stand,  and  still  get  them  earlier,  they 
must  be  covered  with  pots,  which  must  be  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  not  less  than  1H  inches  high  and  a  foot  in  diameter. 
They  should  have  no  hole  at  the  top,  as  that  would  not  only 
let  out  the  heated  air  generated  in  the  inside  by  tire  sun’s 
rays,  but  would  cause  the  interior  to  be  colder  than  the 
external  atmosphere.  To  avoid  the  expense  of  pots,  covering 
the  crowns  with  plenty  of  straw  is  a  good  plan  to  protect  it, 
the  straw  would  afterwards  act  as  a  manure  to  the  ground. 
Many  persons  prefer  Rhubarb  grown  in  a  half-blanched 
form,  they  think  it  more  delicate  in  flavour :  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  it  does  not  form  so  large  leaves,  and  would  be 
easier  packed.  The  mild  climate  of  Cornwall  and  Devon 
would,  however,  without  any  artificial  treatment,  produce 
Rhubarb  fit  for  use  at  least  five  or  six  weeks  before  it  could 
be  brought  to  market  from  anywhere  else,  and  instead  of 
having  five  or  six  weeks’  cheap  Rhubarb,  as  we  now  have, 
we  should  then  have  a  two  or  three  months’  excellent  supply. 


It  is  now  (March  10)  selling  at  Is.  a  bunch  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  heads,  which,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  is  such  a 
price  that  the  middle  and  industrial  classes  cannot  pay. 

“Ireland,  which  has  the  finest  land  and  climate  in  the 
world,  and  which  has  railways  passing  from  its  south  to  its 
north,  possesses  extraordinary  capabilities  for  producing 
everything  in  first-rate  style.  The  south  could  supply  the 
north  with  early  produce ;  the  north  again  could  supply  the 
south  with  late  produce,  and  in  this  way  a  long  continuance 
of  good  and  cheap  things  would  be  the  result.  But  when 
shall  these  things  be  ?  When  shall  that  unhappy  portion  of 
the  British  dominions  care  for  its  own  and  its  neighbour’s 
interest?  Let  us  hope  that  it  soon  will,  that  the  dark  cloud 
which  at  present  hangs  over  it  will  pass  rapidly  away,  and 
ere  long  fair  ‘Erin’  will  put  on  a  more  industrious  and 
smiling  face.” 

Aphelexis  Culture. — By  Mr.  William  Barnes,  of  Cam¬ 
den  Nursery,  Camberwell,  in  The  Florist  for  May: — 

“  This  beautiful  and  justly  much  admired  genus  has  for 
many  years  formed  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  in  the 
splendid  collections  of  plants  that  have  annually  graced  the 
tents  of  our  great  metropolitan  exhibitions  ;  a  few  practical 
hints,  therefore,  respecting  its  cultivation,  which  I  have 
conducted  successfully  for  many  years,  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting.  I  -will  commence  with  its  propagation,  which  is 
considered  by  many  rather  a  difficult  task,  but  having  raised 
some  hundreds  of  them  by  the  following  process,  I  venture 
to  assert,  that  by  strictly  pursuing  my  plan,  no  one  will  be 
disappointed  in  the  attempt.  I  would  choose  the  month  of 
June  for  the  purpose  :  in  selecting  cuttings,  make  choice  of 
good  strong  ripe  wood,  three  or  four  inches  long,  if  such 
can  be  obtained ;  and  if  there  are  three  or  four  side-shoots 
to  the  cuttings  all  the  better,  as  in  that  way  nice  dwarf 
bushy  plants  will  be  formed  at  once.  In  taking  off  cuttings, 
instead  of  removing  them  with  a  knife,  break  them  out 
down  to  the  joint,  with  a  shoulder  or  heel  to  them,  and  just 
pruning  off  the  loose  bark  with  a  knife,  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  Prepare  some  5-inch  pots  by  well  draining  them, 
and  filling  them  nearly  full  with  light  peat  and  sharp  sand 
in  equal  proportion ;  on  this  place  half-an-inch  of  clean 
sharp  sand,  press  all  down  close,  and  place  your  cuttings 
round  the  edge  of  the  pot,  pressing  them  in  tightly.  When 
finished,  select  a  shady  place  out- of  doors  under  a  north 
wall  for  them.  Take  out  a  trench  about  nine  inches  deep  ; 
place  in  the  bottom  of  it  three  inches  of  coal-ashes,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  down  worms,  and  on  this  plunge  your 
pots  to  their  rims,  filling  up  between  them  with  ashes. 
When  this  is  done,  put  a  sound  hand-glass  over  them, 
pressing  it  down  firmly  on  the  ashes  to  seclude  all  air  from 
entering.  They  may  then  be  left  three  or  four  days,  when 
they  may  receive  a  slight  sprinkling  of  water.  Put  the  glass 
carefully  on  them  again,  when  there  will  be  but  little  to 
attend  to  until  they  are  rooted,  except  looking  to  them 
occasionally,  in  order  to  see  that  they  do  not  get  dry,  or 
that  damp  does  not  accumulate. 

“  In  August  they  will  be  ready  for  potting,  which  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  they  are  rooted,  in  order  to  get  well- 
established,  nice,  bushy  plants  before  winter.  When  potting, 
use  the  same  compost  as  is  recommended  for  the  bottom  of 
the  cutting  plants,  and  pot  them  into  fl  inch  pots.  Set 
them  in  a  close  cold  frame,  and  shade  them  from  the  hot 
sun.  In  a  fortnight  they  will  be  sufficiently  established  to 
permit  of  the  operation  of  topping  being  performed,  which 
should  be  done  to  every  shoot;  this  will  ensure  your  getting 
them  short  and  bushy,  and  a  proper  foundation  will  be  laid 
for  a  fine  specimen. 

“When  the  season  arrives  for  placing  them  in  their 
winter  quarters,  make  choice  of  a  nice  dry,  airy  shelf  in  the 
greenhouse  for  them,  as  close  to  the  glass  as  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  following  April ; 
they  will  then  require  shifting  into  larger  pots,  using  the 
compost  rather  coarser  and  with  less  sand  in  it  than  before, 
and  mixing  some  small  pieces  of  charcoal  or  broken  pot¬ 
sherds  with  it,  which  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming 
soddened  and  unhealthy.  Keep  them  either  in  a  cold  pit 
or  frame,  and  see  that  they  are  constantly  topped,  which 
will  be  found  to  give  them  more  strength  and  vigour;  they 
will  require  another  fresh  potting  about  the  middle  of  .Tune, 
which  should  be  their  final  one  for  that  season.  When 
properly  established,  after  this  time  of  shifting,  begin  to 
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expose  them  to  more  sun  and  air,  until  they  may  eventually 
be  placed  out  in  the  open  ground,  making  choice  of  a 
partially  shaded  situation  for  them,  free  from  all  drip  of 
trees,  and  where  they  may  remain  until  housing  time 
arrives,  when  they  should  be  replaced  in  the  greenhouse  as 
before  recommended,  paying  great  attention  not  to  give 
them  an  over  supply  of  water  during  the  winter.  As  spring 
advances  attend  to  potting  them  as  they  may  require  it ;  and 
should  the  plants  not  be  wanted  to  bloom  in  a  small  state, 
they  may  again  be  regularly  topped  as  before  directed.  By 
following  the  practice  I  have  just  described,  and  attending 
to  shifting  them  as  they  increase  in  growth,  in  two  years 
you  will  be  in  possession  of  some  nice  bushy  plants.  Should 
this,  however,  be  too  long  to  wait,  young  plants  may  always 
be  purchased  at  the  principal  nurseries,  taking  care  to 
choose  nice  dwarf  bushy  ones  in  preference  to  those  having 
long  weak  wood,  and  by  following  up  the  principle  of  potting 
and  topping,  you  will  ensure  a  specimen  in  much  less  time 
than  you  could  from  cuttings. 

“  My  object  in  giving  the  full  particulars  of  the  most 
successful  mode  of  propagating  them,  is  to  show  that  there 
is  not  that  difficulty  in  the  operation  that  many  suppose  there 
is.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  as  the  plant  advances  in 
growth,  the  soil  should  be  used  in  a  coarser  or  rougher 
state,  always  employing  sharp  sand  rather  liberally  with  it, 
and  increasing  the  size  of  the  pieces  of  charcoal  or  potsherd, 
mixed  with  the  compost,  and  when  they  receive  tlieir  final 
shift,  say  into  15-inch  pots,  pieces  as  large  as  hens’  eggs 
may  be  introduced,  pressing  them  firmly  into  the  soil  as  you 
pot.  This  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  ; 
it  will  promote  in  many  ways  the  well-doing  of  the  plant,  as, 
for  instance,  in  keeping  the  soil  open  and  porous,  kind  and  ! 
healthy,  and  in  giving  the  roots  full  scope  for  extending 
themselves  through  the  ball  of  earth,  without  coming  in 
contact  with  soil  that  has  become,  by  constant  watering,  ! 
soddened  and  unhealthy. 

“  As  the  above  mode  of  treatment  may  be  applied  to  all 
the  varieties  of  this  genus,  I  will  here  add  the  names  of  i 
those  that  are  the  best  and  most  beautiful,  viz.  Macron tha 
purpurea ,  Maerantlia  rosea,  Humilis,  and  Scsamoides.” 

Effects  of  Frost  on  several  new  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
from  The  Midland  Florist  for  May. — “It  must  be  premised, 
that  the  soil  near  Nottingham  is  a  strong  and  retentive  I 
loam.  First,  then,  the  Gryptomeria  Japonica.  Ours  is  a  ( 
beautiful  plant,  ten  feet  high.  Some  years  ago,  it  lost  its 
leader  by  the  frost,  since  which,  it  has  formed  a  fresh  one, 
and  though  the  points  of  the  laterals  are  slightly  :  scorched,’ 
the  leader  has  escaped.  Many  people  complain  of  the 
yellow  tinge  of  the  foliage  of  this  fine  tree,  but  ours  is  an 
exception,  being  a  lively  green.  We  may  consider  this  tree 
hardy.  The  Cerasus  il  lid  folia,  with  its  holly-like  leaves,  has 
suffered  in  the  foliage,  and  is  considerably  disfigured,  though 
the  wood  appears  unhurt.  Ligustrimi  ovalcefolia  (Siebold) 
appears  as  hardy  as  the  common  privet;  and  the  beautiful 
Japan  privet  equally  so.  This  last  is  a  splendid  evergreen. 
But  Thuja  Chiliensis  has  given  us  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Our  small  plant  has  stood  on  an  exposed  border,  without 
any  covering  or  protection,  no  hedge  being  near  it,  and  its 
delicate  golden-looking  foliage  has  withstood  wind  and  frost, 
in  fact,  all  the  inclemencies  of  winter  with  a  hardihood  I 
scai’cely  to  be  expected  from  its  appearance.  We  anticipate 
that  this  plant  will  be  highly  appreciated.  We  wish  we 
could  say  as  much  for  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  a  large  plant, 
fifteen  feet  high,  which  has  its  foliage  lamentably  disfigured;  j 
still  the  interior  of  plant  is  green,  and  as  it  has  previously 
recovered  its  good  looks,  we  yet  anticipate  a  renovation.  A  j 
plant  of  Ceanothm  thyrsiflorus,  twelve  feet  high,  which  forms 
a  perfect  pyramid  of  blue  flowers,  in  the  summer  season,  has 
suffered  a  good  deal,  the  points  of  the  branches  being  killed  ; 
but  from  the  exposed  situation  in  which  it  stands,  we  are 
surprised  it  has  not  been  more  injured.  The  beautiful 
Quercus  lanata  has  its  foliage  slightly  injured.  This  is  a 
splendid  oak  indeed.  We  had  our  misgiving  as  to  its  being 
sufficiently  hardy  to  bear  our  winters,  and  are  therefore 
much  pleased  to  find  it  so  robust.  Finns  radiata  has  the 
points  of  the  shoots  browned;  but  P.  macrocarpa,  Sabin iana, 
DouglassU,  and  Bentkamiana,  appear  as  hardy  as  so  many 
Scotch  firs.  Quercus  ilex  variegafa  has  got  slightly  injured, 
while  the  common  variety,  as  a  matter  of  course,  has  escaped, 
proving  that  the  constitution  of  theplant  has  been  weakened 


by  its'variegation.  Escallonia  maerantlia  has  lost  its  leaves, 
but  is  putting  out  strong  again.  This,  we  anticipate,  will 
make  a  very  desirable  shrub.  Garreya  macrophylla  has 
stood  better  this  season  than  some  previous  ones,  the  points 
of  the  shoots  only  suffering,  from  not  getting  sufficiently 
ripened  in  the  autumn.  As  for  Moutuns,  or  Tree  D  iconics, 
their  flowers  are  taken.  "What  a  pity  it  is  that  some  late- 
blooming  varieties  of  this  noble  plant  are  not  originated 
from  seed.  We  have  Daphne  mezereon  autumn  ale  with  other 
plants  of  a  similar  character,  and  there  is  no  reason  that  we 
know  of  why  such  a  plant  might  not  be  obtained  by  perse¬ 
verance.  It  would  be  a  little  fortune  for  the  fortunate  raiser. 
A  northern  aspect,  and  protection,  are  now  the  only  means 
of  obtaining  blooms, in  a  springlike  the  one  past.  Viburnum 
macrocephalum,  a  small  plant,  in  a  low  situation,  is  killed  to 
the  ground.  The  pretty  Ceanothus  rigidus  has  also  suffered 
on  a  light  border,  whilst  on  stronger  soil  it  has  escaped. 
Our  readers  will  observe,  that  amongst  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  situation  has  considerable  effect  on  their  respective 
hardihood.  The  lawn  plant  which  has  passed  the  summer 
in  a  dry  exposed  situation,  will  have  ripened  its  wood  better, 
and  consequently  be  better  able  to  withstand  severe  frost, 
than  if  it  had  grown  in  a  low  sheltered  locality.” 

Cultivation  of  Phlox  Drumjiondii,  from  The  Midland 
Florist  for  May. — “  I  am  not  going  to  fill  several  pages  with 
what  may  be  compressed  into  half  of  one  ;  but  I  really  love 
this  beautiful  Phlox,  and  it  is  so  brilliant,  so  easy  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  such  a  first-rate  bedding  plant,  that  I  might  even 
be  induced  to  do  such  a  thing.  The  way  in  which  I  have 
been  most  successful  is  to  raise  the  seedlings  in  spring,  in 
pots,  filled  with  loam,  vegetable  soil,  and  a  good  dose  of 
white  or  Calais  sand,  the  pots  being  placed  in  a  warm  part 
of  my  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  plants  can  be  handled, 
they  are  pricked  out,  four  in  a  pot,  and  again  placed  in  the 
frame.  When  large  enough,  say  by  the  beginning  of  May, 
I  turn  them  out  on  well  prepared  beds.  After  a  time,  I 
pinch  out  the  leading  shoots,  to  induce  a  bushy  habit,  and 
am  rewarded  by  an  abundant  bloom.  If  I  have  any  among 
the  seedlings  particularly  attractive,  I  strike  cuttings,  pot 
them  off,  get  them  well  established  before  winter,  and  keep 
them  secure  from  frost  till  next  spring.  Now,  were  I  to 
write  for  an  hour  longer,  I  could  not  give  you  better  direc¬ 
tions,  and  I  trust  your  readers  will  appreciate  my  motives.” 
Henry  James. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
the.  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

The  Poultry  Book. — The  wood-cut  at  page  71  was  a  mistake  of  the 
engravers ;  the  two  absurdly  placed  birds’  heads  were  in  the  original 
drawing  merely  the  filaments  that  retain  the  yolk  in  its  proper  position. 
However,  in  the  next  number  of  the  “  The  Poultry  Book,”  the  means  of 
correcting  the  blunder  will  be  furnished  to  each  subscriber. 

Marriott’s  Bee-iiives  ( Ellen  31.). — We  have  not  a  word  to  say 
against  your  not  employing  these.  Indeed,  his  “  New  Cottage  Bee  Hive  ” 
embraces  all  the  best  improvements  whereby  honey  may  be  taken  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  bees  ;  with  windows  on  opposite  sides,  so  that  the 
progress  of  their  work  may  be  examined.  It  is  of  straw,  with  a  wooden 
flat-top,  bell-glasses  to  obtain  early  supplies  of  honey,  &c. 

Cloches.— We  have  been  desirous,  for  some  time  past,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  supplying  of  “cloches;”  and 
Messrs.  Hartley  are  equally  anxious  to  afford  every  facility.  Two  diffi¬ 
culties,  however,  present  themselves  ;  first,  the  cost  of  package,  next  the 
expense  of  carriage.  The  “cloches”  being  of  one  large  size  only  (say 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter),  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a 
very  large  package,  which,  in  addition  to  the  carriage,  makes  it  more 
costly  than  the  contents.  We  would  suggest,  that  various  sizes  be  nested 
within  each  other.  If  this  would  answer  the  requirements  of  the  public, 
we  could  pack  a  greater  number  in  a  case,  and  the  expense  of  trans¬ 
mission  would  be  considerably  reduced.  We  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
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any  suggestion  from  your  correspondents,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can,  in 
conjunction  with  the  manufacturer,  to  meet  their  wishes. — James  Phillips 
and  Co.,  116,  Bishopsgate  Street  Without. 

Bedding  Plants  ( Florum  amator). — You  cannot  keep  them  in  your 
summer-house  except  more  light  be  admitted. 

Bee  Flower  (S.  R .  W.). — It  has  been  said  that  the  flowers  of  the 
Dahlia  intoxicate,  and  even  kill  the  bees  which  partake  of  their  honey. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  are  convinced  of  the  fact ;  and  we  are  quite  sure 
that  the  two  other  flowers  you  mention—  the  Sunflower  and  the  Holly¬ 
hock —  are  in  no  way  injurious  to  bees. 

Black  Shanghaes  ( A  Subscriber,  Bridgenorth). — These  are  usually 
of  a  dead  black  colour,  but  we  have  seen  some  with  the  metallic  lustre  on 
their  plumage,  which  certainly  adds  to  their  beauty. 

Skeletons  of  Leaves,  &c.  ( T .  H.  L.). — The  more  particular  men¬ 
tion  alluded  to  at  page  38  is  given  at  page  40.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Beaton 
does  not  know  any  more  than  we  do,  how  the  anatomizing  is  effected. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  inform  us? 

Fowl  Featureless  {Nero). — We  cannot  suggest  a  remedy  for  your 
“  Spanish  fowl  that  has  lost  all  its  feathers,”  unless  we  knew  how  the 
loss  occurred.  Your  tyrant  namesake  might  have  plucked  them  off,  as 
the  Neros  in  Lincolnshire  still  treat  their  geese  ;  your  fowl  may  be 
moulting  ;  or  it  may  have  a  diseased  skin.  If  the  latter  be  the  case,  give 
it  a  Plummer’s  Pill  daily  for  a  week,  and  keep  it  upon  soft  vegetable  food 
until  you  see  the  feathers  returning. 

Dorking  Fowls  {A.  E.  L.). — For  all  the  particulars  you  require,  you 
must  consult  the  forthcoming  third  number  of  “The  Poultry  Book.” 
There  are  several  varieties,  all  of  which  will  be  there  described ;  but 
which  variety  you  require  you  do  not  state. 

Fuchsia  Culture  ( J .  Fletcher).— Our  observation  merely  referred  to 
|  the  Essay  to  which  it  was  attached. 

Ornamental  Fountains  (A.  B.).—We  cannot  recommend  trades- 
j  men.  Those  who  make  such  garden  structures  should  advertise  them  in 
our  columns. 

Concrete  Walks  and  Roads  (J.  T.). — We  can  answer  for  it  that 
those  made  by  Mr.  Beaton,  at  Shrubland  Park,  near  Ipswich,  were  the 
best  walks  we  ever  saw.  They  were  firm,  level,  and  uninjured  by  the 
heaviest  rains.  So  solid  were  they,  that  tons  of  stone  were  dragged  over 
them  during  Sir  C.  Barry’s  alterations  of  the  mansion  ;  and  yet  the  sur- 
i  face  was  uncut  by  either  the  horses’  shoes,  or  by  the  waggon-wheels. 
Then,  again,  they  afford  no  soil  for  weeds. 

Egg-eating  Hens.  —  Scrutator  says:  —  “There  is  an  excellent 
remedy  which  I  never  recollect  to  have  seen  mentioned.  I  have  found  it 
infallible.  Have  some  eggs  cast,  in  solid  plaster  of  Paris,  by  the 
Italians,  and  soak  them  in  stearine,  which  makes  them  exceedingly  hard, 
and  scarcely  distinguishable  by  the  master  of  the  fowls  from  real  eggs. 
If  a  few  of  these  are  put  into  a  nest,  it  will  be  found  that  the  hen  will 
set  upon  them  furiously,  but  become  very  tired  of  the  amusement  in 
about  a  quarter-of-an-hour,  and  if,  on  laying  her  egg,  she  should  give  a 
peck,  which  is  not  usually  the  case,  it  is  five  to  one  (if  five  false  eggs  are 
in  the  nest)  that  she  does  not  hit  the  right  one.  Persons  may  make  their 
own  false  eggs,  by  filling  egg-shells,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  without 
cracking  them,  but  if  successfully  made  they  are  better  than  plaster  alone, 
having  a  real  shell.”  We  have  sent  your  note  to  Mr.  Fish. 

Hen  Losing  Feathers. — “  A  Lady  has  a  very  valuable  Spanish  hen, 
which  appears  in  perfect  health,  and  has  not  ceased  laying  since  last 
September,  losing  the  feathers  on  the  head,  the  skin  appearing  dry  and 
scurfy  underneath.  The  bird  is  kept  in  a  confined  wire-yard,  in  a  dry, 
airy  situation,  and  well  fed  with  grain,  but  no  meat  is  allowed  at  any 
time.  Vegetables  from  the  garden  are  given  to  them  constantly,  and 
they  have  plenty  of  good  and  clean  water,  and  the  roosting-house  and 
yard  cleaned  every  day.”  [This  is  evidently  a  case  of  “  white  comb,”  as 
this  peculiar  skin  disease  is  termed  in  Shanghaes.  I  should  recommend 
the  employment  of  turmeric  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  as  has  been  frequently 
recommended  in  cases  of  this  disease  (see  vol.  viii.,  page  218  and  283); 
recently  I  have  had  several  cases  under  my  notice,  especially  in  fowls 
kept  in  confined  situations;  the  turmeric  and  oil  has  always  been 
successful  in  stopping  its  progress,  but  the  feathers  do  not  quickly  re¬ 
appear. — W.  B.  Tegetmeiek,  Tottenham.']  When  inveterate,  we  find 
a  Plummer’s  Pill  given  for  five  or  six  successive  days  usually  effectual. — 
Ed.  C.  G. 

Cinerarias  (P.  A.  A/.).—  No.  1.  Narrow  purple  tips,  softening  to 
;  lilac ;  form  good ;  petals  imbricating  pretty  well  ;  notch  too  deep ; 


medium  size  ;  a  second-rate  flower.  No,  2.  Broadly  purple-tipped  petals ; 
deeply  notched ;  large  and  showy  for  borders.  No.  3.  Pure  white;  form 
good;  no  notch ;  probably  will  prove  the  best  white  we  have.  No.  4. 
Lilac-tipped  petals;  very  deep  notch  ;  large,  good  border  flower.  No.  5. 
White  ;  very  deeply  notched;  and  all  other  points  bad. 

Bottom  Heat  (J.  Buckley). — This  can  be  supplied  by  a  square 
wooden  box,  filled  with  hot  water,  heated  by  a  small  fire  and  boiler,  for 
Melon  growing,  instead  of  dung-beds.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  See  an  article  near  the  end  of  the  second  volume,  and  others 
lately  by  Mr.  Fish,  on  tanks  versus  pipes.  We  do  not  understand  about  | 
the  square  box.  One  from  four  to  six  inches  deep  would  be  deep  enough ; 
the  width  may  be  as  wide  as  the  frame,  as  you  state,  with  a  division  in 
the  middle,  but  you  must  either  cover  it  with  slate,  or  leave  open  spaces  , 
to  be  filled  with  chips,  clinkers,  or  sods,  to  let  the  heat  up,  as  wood  is 
suc^  a  poor  conductor  ;  but  without  a  secure  conducting-of-heat  cover¬ 
ing  you  can  scarcely  let  heat  into  the  atmosphere  without  also  letting 
moisture,  though  that  will  be  little  against  Melon  growing  until  ripening 
time,  when  much  artificial  heat  would  not  be  required,  unless  very  early 
fruit  was  wanted. 

General  Compost  ( Juvcnis ). — A  compost  for  greenhouse  plants, 
such  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Calceolarias,  Cinera¬ 
rias,  aud  Cactus,  requires  the  constituents  mentioned  in  The  Cottage 
Gardeners'  Dictionary  and  Cottage  Gardener,  and  are  what  extended 
experience  have  demonstrated  to  be  most  suitable  ;  but  the  very  mixtures 
mentioned  are  not  at  all  essential  to  success,  aud  will  do  little  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  attention  to  the  first  principles  of  culture.  We  have 
repeatedly  said,  and  have  proof  of  it  every  day,  that  in  loamy  districts 
the  soil  found  in  heaps  by  the  roadside,  consisting  of  loamy  matter  and 
the  ground  stones  and  flints  of  the  road,  will  grow  all  plants  admirably, 
except  those  having  hair  fibres,  such  as  Heaths.  We  add  fibry  peat  to 
such  soil  when  we  can  get  it,  to  keep  it  open  ;  but  pieces  of  charcoal, 
broken  pots,  small  pebbles,  and  chopped  moss,  we  often  use  for  a  similar 
purpose.  A  great  point  to  success  is — good  drainage,  and  one  of  the 
best  promoters  of  that  is  a  small  quantity  of  green  moss  over  the  drain¬ 
age;  failing  that,  wheat-straw  is  also  good,  chopped  into  short  pieces. 

Manure  {Ibid).—' Two  years  old,  for  potting  purposes,  is  better  than 
fresher,  and  if  dried  into  little  firm  pieces,  all  the  better.  Use  it  for  all 
such  things  very  sparingly  in  the  soil  until  you  coine  to  the  last  shifting, 
and  even  then  we  prefer,  for  fine  coloured  flowers,  top-dressings  when 
the  buds  appear. 

Manure-Watering  {Ibid). — This  may  be  given  freely  as  soon  as  the 
flower-buds  appear,  or  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Fuchsia,  you  wish  it  to 
grow  strong  and  quick ;  but  err  on  the  safe  side  as  respects  strength. 
Two  ounces  of  guano  will  do  for  four  gallons.  With  such  a  manuring 
agent,  and  the  use  of  the  means  alluded  to  for  keeping  the  soil  open  and 
drainage  good,  you  may  comfortably  dispense  with  all  kinds  of  manure 
in  your  soil. 

Heating  a  Small  Stove  with  Oil  {Ibid). — We  have  had  no  ex¬ 
perience,  but  would  never  have  a  stove  or  burner  inside  a  plant-house  if 
we  could  help  it.  Various  modes  of  heating  such  structures  have  lately 
been  alluded  to. 

Cuttings  under  Bell-Glasses  {Ibid). — If  you  have  no  heat  beyond 
your  greenhouse,  you  must  wait  longer,  but  you  will  not  have  so  much 
trouble  in  hardening  them  off  when  struck.  Never  allow  them  to  flag  if 
syringing  and  shading  can  prevent  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  give  no 
more  shading  than  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

Engine-House  Gardening  (A  Raw  Un). — You  have  done  well  in 
stating  the  temperature  in  the  different  parts,  but  we  can  form  no  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  windows  from  the  terms  large  or  small,  and  yet  upon 
their  size,  as  well  as  to  the  freedom  of  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
engine,  success  in  any  gardening  operation  must  depend.  You  cannot 
grow  a  Tea-plant,  nor  any  of  the  common  greenhouse  plants  to  which 
you  refer,  in  a  temperature  from  70°  to  80°,  and  from  6o°  to  65°,  with  all 
the  air  on  you  can  command.  On  the  stove  floor,  with  air  on  at  the 
latter  temperature,  you  could  grow  mushrooms  eight  or  nine  months  in 
the  year,  and  by  having,  or  obtaining,  a  supply  of  roots,  you  could  have 
Sea-kale  and  Asparagus  from  November  to  May.  By  keeping  it  dark, 
plenty  of  blanched  Chicory  could  also  be  obtained  during  winter.  The 
whole  Cactus  Iribe  would  do  by  keeping  them  as  cool  as  possible  during 
wdntcr.  Deciduous  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  Fuchsias,  could  be  kept 
in  sheds  or  rooms  during  winter,  and  brought  to  the  windows  in  the  engine, 
roomin  March  or  April.  Many  annuals,  such  as  Balsams,  could  also  be  well 
grown  there,  aud  many  stove  plants  that  rest  during  a  part  of  the  season, 
such  as  Gloxinia  and  Achimenes,  would  also  succeed.  Were  there  glass 
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enough  in  the  part  getting  sun  until  midday,  you  might  have  a  Melon  or 
Cucumber  in  summer,  and  the  latter  even  in  winter.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  plants  you  might  forward  for  your  neighbours  at  this  season,  but  in 
winter,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cactus,  and  blooming  some  early  bulbs 
with  the  full  amount  of  air  on,  we  should  give  up  floristry  and  try 
kitchen-gardening.  A  temperature  of  60°  would  grow  Mushrooms  and 
Sea-kale  first-rate.  As  there  is  no  fire  on  Sunday,  you  must  husband  the 
heat  in  winter,  by  shutting  up  the  air  early  on  Saturday.  If  you  give  us 
the  size  of  windows  we  may  then  revise  our  opinion.  You  must  neutralise 
the  dry  air  by  moisture. 

More  about  Engine-House  Gardening  (A  Raw  Un ). — We  had 
written  the  above  reply  before  your  second  letter  came.  It  would  be  no 
use  giving  you  long  lists  of  what  you  could  keep  in  such  a  place ;  you 
had  far  better  confine  yourself  to  a  few  groups  at  first.  Recollect,  you 
will  grow  nothing  well  that  you  cannot  give  light  and  air  to.  The  Cactus 
group  would  answer  your  purpose  well.  You  have  seen  those  strange 
little  things,  the  Echinocacti  Melocacti ;  these  would  all  do  well  in  a 
temperature  of  60°  in  winter  and  from  that  to  /5°  in  summer.  Most 
stove  plants  would  do  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  but  then  we 
rather  think  you  would  not  find  more  than  room  for  two  or  three  plants 
close  to  the  window,  and  the  floor  will  be  of  no  use  for  growing  tender 
plants,  while  it  will  be  too  hot  for  preserving  greenhouse  plants — it  would 
regularly  wire-draw  them.  Your  additional  room,  mentioned  to-day, 
communicating  with  the  engine-house  by  a  window,  and  having  a  sky¬ 
light  five  feet  by  three  feet,  affords  you  more  hope  for  growing  Fuchsias, 
Geraniums,  &c.,  but  only  then  if  your  skylight  opens,  and  you  can  place 
the  plants  on  a  table  near  it,  so  as  to  enjoy  the  light.  The  small  steam- 
pipe  passing  through  this  room  will  keep  it  warm  enough  in  winter,  and 
j  on  a  Sunday  the  opening  of  the  window  between  the  engine-house  and 
[  room  w'ould  give  plenty  of  heat  in  winter.  On  other  days,  to  prevent  too 
much  heat,  a  board  cover  should  be  placed  over  the  window,  and  the 
skylight  elevated  for  air.  Aim  at  45°  to  50°  in  winter,  and  from  55°  to 
65°  in  summer.  If  this  room  was  roofed  with  skylights  you  would  have 
a  nice  greenhouse.  The  light  you  get  from  the  partition  window  will  be 
I  of  little  or  no  benefit  for  your  plants.  For  most  things  the  light  must 
be  direct,  not  diffused.  When  you  please  yourself  with  Fuchsias  and 
Geraniums,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  begin  with  Heaths.  You  are  mis¬ 
taken  about  the  Cactus  ;  they  like  damp  heat  only  when  growing.  You 
would  see  an  article  lately  by  Mr.  Fish  on  their  management,  and  they 
will  be  glanced  at  presently.  Your  cuttings  may  have  the  tops  kept  a 
little  moist,  but  the  soil  in  which  the  lower  part  is  should  be  dryish,  or 
you  may  rot  them.  When  we  used  to  grow  Cacti  largely,  we  used  to 
put  them  down  rather  carelessly  among  a  lot  of  sandy  gravel,  rather  dry> 
and  kept  the  tops  rather  moist ;  by  this  process  they  very  soon  rooted.  We 
forgot  to  mention  that,  in  addition  to  Mushrooms,  Sea-kale,  &c.,  you 
might  supply  (from  the  stove-floor  of  your  engine-house)  the  whole 
neighbourhood  with  Mustard  and  Cress. 

Rose-Scented  Geraniums  (R.  S.  B.  and  S.  S.). — They  will  only 
make  green  beds,  as  their  flowers  are  not  conspicuous,  unless  you  take  to 
the  new  plan  of  mixing  strong  scarlet  Verbenas  with  them,  such  as 
Robinson’s  Defiance.  Strong  Verbenas,  with  pink  or  white  flowers,  will 
also  do  to  plant  with  the  Rose-scented  Geranium,  such  as  Beauty 
Supreme  and  Ellen ,  for  shades  of  pink,  and  White  Perfection  or  Mont 
Blanc.  The  time  to  plant  them  out  is  during  the  last  half  of  May.  The 
best  apology  in  the  w'orld  that  a  private  correspondent  can  offer  to  public 
journalists  is— to  write  to  the  point  at  once,  and  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  ;  a  single  page  of  note  paper  is  large  enough  to  hold  from  twelve 
to  twenty  questions.  Why,  then,  inflict  four  pages  of  close  writing  to 
convey  one  or  two  questions,  and  that  regularly  every  other  week  ?  As 
to  the  scarceness  or  dearness  of  this  or  that  plant — we  are  not  in  the 
trade,  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  or  say  in  the  matter. 

Dielytra  Spectabilis  (S.  S.). — Pray  do  not  allow  this  beautiful 
plant  to  be  smothered  with  bedding  plants;  it  is  only  fit  for  specimen 
plants  in  a  mixed  border,  no  matter  who  asserts  the  contrary. 

Variegated  Geranium  ( E .  E.  II.). — Your  Geranium  is  Mang/e’s 
Variegated,  the  best  of  all  the  bedding  sort,  but  not  the  right  one  for  the 
1  shot-silk  bed.  Although  the  flowers  look  now  more  scarlet  than  pink, 
i  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the  open  air  they  will  turn  to  the  usual  pale  pink  ; 

\  if  they  do  not,  pray  tell  us  next  July. 

Camellias  ( Devoniensis ). — Next  week  we  shall  give  you  such  an 
!  instance  of  Camellia  growing  as  will  put  “the  very  Paxton  of  North 
Devon,”  and  all  other  Paxtons  and  Dcvonshires  to  the  Camellia  blush. 

;  Now  is  a  very  bad  time  to  pot  Camellias  that  arc  not  in  the  highest 
health.  The  end  of  September  is  the  best  time  in  the  year  to  pot 
|  Camellias,  that  is  certain  ;  the  end  of  March  the  next  best  time.  Unless 


the  soil  is  much  iujured  by  worms,  very  little  of  it  could  be  shaken  off  from 
the  roots ;  if  it  fall  off  at  potting,  your  plants  are  in  a  very  bad  state 
indeed. 

Management  ok  Goats  ( P .  W.  H.). — The  refuse  of  any  garden  will 
furnish  food  for  a  Goat,  and  it  will  thrive  and  give  a  good  quantity  o^  ! 
milk  when  fed  upon  oats,  clover  chaff,  cabbage  leaves,  turnip  tops,  and 
any  garden  produce;  and  many  weeds,  such  as  Milk  Thistles,  &c.,  they 
will  eat  with  avidity.  In  order  to  keep  a  Goat  in  milk  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  she  should  produce  her  young  twice  in  that  period ;  to 
effect  this,  she  should  be  put  to  the  male  about  six  weeks  after  yeaning. 

— J.  B. 

Artificial  Manures  for  Mangold  and  Swedes  (3P.  H.  L.). — 
The  artificial  manures  required  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  Mangold-Wurt- 
zel,  when  the  soil  and  culture  is  favourable,  will  be,  per  acre,  two 
hundred-weight-and-a-half  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  one  quarter  of 
bone  dust,  mixed  with  twenty  bushels  of  ashes,  and  drilled  with  the 
seed;  and  three  hundred- weight  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  and  ploughed  or  harrowed  in  at  the  time  of  seeding.  For  Swedish 
Turnips,  under  the  like  circumstances,  the  same  quantities  of  superphos¬ 
phate,  bone  dust,  and  ashes  should  be  applied  with  the  drill ;  and  two 
hundred-weight  of  Peruvian  guano,  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in, 
will  prove  sufficient ;  but  on  some  soils  Swedes  do  not  keep  well  when 
guano  is  applied. — J.  B. 

Bantams  (G.  Crocker). — The  Sebright  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  the 
Laced  Bantam,  and,  from  the  excellence  of  the  birds  bred  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Sebright,  the  name  has  been  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  class  ;  < 

but  more  correctly  would  the  Sebright  be  termed  a  variety  of  the  Laced 
Bantams.  In  the  Golden  Laced  birds,  the  tail  should  be  of  the  same 
clear  yellow  bay  that  forms  the  ground-colour  of  the  body,  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  its  feathers  being  lightly  tipped  with  black.— W. 

Rouen  Ducks  (Vera.v  and  H.  H.). — Whether  the  Rouen  Duck  can 
lay  claim  to  be  considered  as  originally  a  distinct  variety  may  be  doubted ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  care  and  selection  have  brought  the  birds  now  known 
under  that  name  to  such  a  degree  of  excellence,  that  no  one  can  question 
the  justice  by  which  they  are  admitted  as  a  separate  class  at  our  Poultry 
Exhibitions.  The  colour  of  the  Rouen  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Wild  Duck,  and  birds  whose  plumage  show  any  lighter  tints  are  always 
to  be  rejected.  In  size  they  greatly  exceed  the  usual  weight  of  farm-yard 
birds.  Our  own  four  prize  birds,  purchased  at  Birmingham  in  1851, 
weighed  26  lbs.  on  recovering  from  a  long  journey,  and  we  have  seen 
many  that  would  equal  them  in  this  respect.  In  form  they  are  lower  on 
the  leg,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  less  raised.  The  eggs  are  laid 
abundantly,  and  though  it  is  said  at  a  later  season  than  the  Aylesbury, 
we  have  not  found  it  so  ;  sixty  or  seventy  eggs  for  the  year  may  be  about 
the  average  of  a  good  layer.  Our  own,  old  and  young  alike,  have  been 
laying  since  last  November,  and  have  not  as  yet  manifested  any  desire 
to  sit.  The  colour  of  the  egg  is  a  pale  bluish-green. — W. 

Bad-flavoured  Butter. — Dairy-maid  says: — “I  shall  feel  much 
obliged  if  any  one  could  inform  me  what  is  the  cause  of  an  annual 
annoyance  which  occurs  in  my  dairy,  either  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  or 
the  beginning  of  May,  continuing  about  a  month  or  five  weeks.  This 
year,  the  season  being  late,  I  have  not  perceived  the  rank  and  disagreeable 
taste  in  the  butter  till  last  Monday,  the  2nd  inst.  My  dairy,  which  is 
supplied  with  milk  by  Alderney  and  Jersey  cows,  is  of  the  richest  dis¬ 
cretion,  making  most  pure  and  excellent  butter,  keeping  good  the 
ordinary  time.  Now  I  am  obliged  to  have  butter  made  daily,  as  every 
hour  it  gets  more  rank,  and  often  the  milk  is  very  far  from  good.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  this  annoyance  is  occasioned  by  some  weed  peculiar  to 
this  part  of  Surrey,  near  Kingston,  and  should  feel  very  much  obliged  by 
any  of  your  correspondents,  or  readers,  informing  me  what  weed  springs 
up  at  this  time  of  year,  lasting  only  a  month  or  a  little  more,  which  is 
likely  to  taint  the  milk.”  The  Wild  Chive  gives  arank,  unpleasant  flavour 
to  milk  and  butter  at  this  season.  Try  whether  chloride  of  lime  will  cure  it. 
Dissolve  half- an-ounce  of  the  chloride  powder  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  i 
put  a  tcaspoonful  of  the  solution  to  every  gallon  of  milk  as  it  is 
brought  from  the  cow.  Can  any  of  our  readers  give  us  information 
upon  this  ? 
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STARR’S  PATENT  PROTEAN  JET— The  following  are  some  of 

the  great  advantages  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  above  Jet  : — First.  By  one  Jet  only  you  com¬ 
prise  many  streams  of  water,  from  the  single  Jet,  or  large  rose  for  washing  trees,  to  the  smallest 
dew  Jet  for  giving  moisture  to  flowering  plants.  Second.  A  great  saving  of  time  and  trouble — it 
not  being  necessary,  when  a  different  stream  of  water  is  required,  to  exchange  one  Jet  for  another, 
this  being  effected  in  the  Protean  Jet  by  turning  a  handle,  which  immediately  causes  the  change. 
Third.  Should  it  so  happen  that  the  water  used  has  any  deposit,  or  contains  small  pieces  ot  stick, 
leaves,  or  other  substances,  as  frequently  occurs,  and  which,  with  ordinary  Jets,  is  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  and  delay,  each  hole  often  requiring  to  be  opened  separately,  with  the  Protean  Jet,  the 
handle  is  merely  turned  until  the  Jet  is  so  placed,  that  a  full  stream  of  water  will  clear  away  any¬ 
thing  that  may  impede  the  flow  in  an  instant. 

N.B. — These  Jets  are  readilv  applied  to  all  Garden  Engines  now  in  use.  With  the  above  we 
supply,  if  required,  a  registered  Garden  Engine,  the  most  simple,  yet  effective,  Engine  now  before 
the  Public.  Manufactured  by  STOCK  &  SON,  Manufacturers  of  every  description  of  Fire  and 
Garden  Engines,  Syringes,  Fountains,  and  Fountain  Jets,  Temple  Street,  Birmingham. 

To  be  procured  through  any  Plumber  or  Ironmonger. 


THE  FAMILY  FRIENI)  is  emphatically  the 
Magazine  for  a  Family.  Its  pages  present 
something  for  all ;  there  is  no  member  of  the 
domestic  circle  forgotten,  and  no  class  of 
society  overlooked.  It  is  itself  a  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  a  Lady’s  Magazine,  a  Servant’s 
Magazine,  and  a  Working  Man’s  Friend.  It  is 
a  Mother’s  Magazine,  a  Youth’s  Magazine,  and 
a  Child’s  Companion.  It  is,  as  its  title  de¬ 
clares,  a  “  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy, 
Entertainment,  Instruction,  and  Practical 
Science.” 

The  Volumes  already  published  contain 
articles,  profusely  Illustrated,  on  Books, 
Botany,  Carving,  Cookery,  Drinks,  Food, 
Chess  (by  the  celebrated  Herr  Harwitz), 
Etiquette,  Gardening,  History,  Leatherworlc, 
Music,  Natural  History,  Needlework  (formerly 
by  Mrs.  Warren,  and  now  by  Mrs.  Pullan), 
Pastime,  Poetry,  Receipts,  Science,  Statistics, 
Tales,  Wax  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  and  a  varied 
Miscellany;  and  Correspondents  seeking  for 
information  may  rely  on  receiving  it  in  THE 
FAMILY.  FRIEND,  if  this  extensive  circle 
of  Contributors  can  furnish  it. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects,  which  have 
hitherto  been  distinguishing  features  in  THE 
FAMILY  FRIEND,  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge 
the  Work,  withoht  additional  charge,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  one-sixth,  in  order  to  supply 
space  for  a  series  of  works  of  permanent 
interest,  amusement,  and  instruction,  which 
will  be  commenced  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
current  volume :  the  plan  upon  which  this 
enlargement  is  to  be  made  will  shortly  be 
communicated.  It  is  also  proposed  to  improve 
the  illustrations,  by  employing  none  but  the 
best  Artists,  adding  to  these  the  best  Typo¬ 
graphy,  so  as  to  render  THE  FAMILY 
FRIEND  worthy  of  the  extensive  patronage 
it  has  long  enjoyed. 

***  Complete  Sets  of  THE  FAMILY 
FRIEND,  consisting  of  Nine  Volumes,  in 
handsome  uniform  Binding,  may  now  be 
had  for  ^1.  2s.  Gd.;  also,  Cases  for  binding 
the  Numbers.  • 


In  Fortnightly  Numbers,  price  2d.  each, 


GIDNEY’S  IMPROVED  PRUSSIAN  HOE. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  hand-tool  both  for  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden ;  it  will  do 
twice  the  work  with  half  the  labour  of  any  description  of  hoe  now  in  use ;  and  it  not  only  cuts  and 
destroys  the  weeds,  but  leaves  the  ground  perfectly  level  without  the  use  of  the  rake. 

This  Hoe  obtained  the  First  Prize  Large  Silver  Medal  at  the  Tarvin  Grand  National  Exhibition, 
1851  ;  also,  a  Prize  at  the  North  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Meeting,  1851  ;  and  has  been  highly 
commended  by  several  Horticultural  Societies. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Errington,  Oulton  Park  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Woods,  Notting-  ' 
ham  ;  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  Shrubland  Park,  &c.,  &rc.  Also,  commendations  in  Cottage  Gardener, 
Midland  Florist,  Gardeners’  Almanack,  Expositor,  Standard,  Lady’s  Newspaper,  &c.,  &c. 

Manufactured  only  by  J.  W.  GIDNEY,  Ironmonger,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  and  sold  by  all 
Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Made  from  the  best  Steel,  with  a  neat  ash  handle,  price  Is  Gd  each. 

Also,  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  DRILL  HOE,  so  useful  for  forming  Drills  for  all 
Small  Seeds.  Price  2s  6d. 

P.S. — Wholesale  Agents  are  appointed  in  London,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  &c. 


RIPE  FRUIT,  STRAWBERRIES,  AND  SEED-BEDS-NEW  TWINE 

NETTING  (Tanned  if  required). —  1  yard  wide,  l^d  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  3d  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  Gd  per  yard  ;  Half-inch  Mesh  ditto,  2  yards  wide,  5d  per  yard. 

THE  ELASTIC  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NETTING,  76  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  effectually 
excludes  birds,  wasps,  flies,  &c.,  from  fruit  trees,  flower  or  seed-beds,  4^d  per  yard.  Tanned 
Netting,  two  or  three  yards  wide,  l^d  per  yard  ;  four  or  six  yards  wide,  3d  per  yard— exactly  the 
same  as  advertised  by  others  at  double  the  above  prices. 

FISHING  NETS,  POULTRY  FENCING. — A  20-yard  Drag  Net,  with  purse  complete,  £2  10s. 
A  Single  Walled  Drag  Net,  any  length  and  depth,  Is  per  square  yard.  Casting  Nets  complete,  Is 
per  yard,  measured  round  the  Lead  Line.  Flue  Nets,  any  size,  Is  per  square  yard  complete.  Min¬ 
now  Nets,  Eel  Nets,  Landing  Nets,  equally  cheap,  all  warranted  first-rate  quality  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Rabbit  Net,  four  feet  wide,  lid ;  six  feet  wide,  2^d  ;  eight  feet  wide,  3d  per  yard.  Each 
edge  corded,  id  per  yard  extra,  suitable  for  poultry  fencing.  Square  Mesh  Cricketing  Net,  fix  its 
full  width  and  length,  made  of  stout  cord,  3d  to  4d  per  square  yard  ;  this  is  the  best  article  made 
for  fencing,  against  fowls,  cats,  Ike.,  at  Wm.  CULLINGFORD’S,  No.  1,  Strathmore  Terrace, 
Shadwell,  London.  Orders  by  post,  with  Post-office  Order  or  Town  reference,  punctually 
attended  to. 


HOPE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  and  HONESTY  GUARANTEE 

SOCIF/IY,  4,  Princes  Street,  Bank. — Guarantee  Fund,  ^100, 000. — Loans  granted  on  Personal 
Security.  HENRI  CHRISR.  EIFFE,  General  Manager .  | 


REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  GLASS  MILK  PANS.-JAMES 

PHILLIPS  and  CO.  beg  to  submit  their  reduced  price  of  MILK  PANS  and  PROPAGATING 
GLASSES  for  cash. 


THE 

FAMILY  TUTOR, 

And  School-Room  Companion. 


Volumes  already  publish'd,  Price  2s.  6 d.  each, 
neatly  bound, 

TUTOR’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR; 
TUTOR’S  NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY"; 
TUTOR’S  POPULAR  GEOLOGY; 
TUTOR’S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY". 


London;  Houlston  &  Stoneman,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row;  Wm,  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen 
Corner  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


GLASS 

MILK 

PANS.- 

-Packed  in  cases,  containing  12. 
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Glass  Cream  Pots,  Lactometers, 

Glass  Churns,  Glass  Pails,  Milk  Syphons, 

YY'asp  Traps,  and 

every  article  in  the  trade. 
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MAY  19—25,  1853, 

Weather  near  London  in  1852. 

Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind.  Rain  in  In. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Mooti 
R.  &  S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
af.  Sun. 

1 

Day  o‘  i 
Year. 

19 

Tii 

Silver  Cloud  ;  shad,  paling. 

29.937  —  29-785  72—43 

S.E. 

4  a.  4 

48  a.  7 

2  50 

11 

3  48 
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20  F 

Grey  Birch  ;  birch  trees. 

Sun’s  declination,  20°  14'  N. 

29  935  —  29  971  6/—48 

N.E. 
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Trinity  Sunday. 

30.039  —  29-995  61—47 
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Green  Hair-streak ;  hedges. 

30.062  —30.027  57—45 
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— 
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24  Tu 

Queen  Victoria  b.  1819. 

30.036  —  29.970  66—49 

N.E. 

— 

58 
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3  28 
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25  W 

Princess  Helena  born  1846. 

29.955  —  29.876  61—49 

N.E. 

11 

57 

56 

1 1  25 
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3  23 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty 

-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 

tures  of  these  days  are  66.4°  and  45.2°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  88°,  occurred  on  the  20th  in  1833  ;  and  the  lowest  cold, 
in  1839.  During  the  period  110  days  were  fine,  and  on  72  rain  fell. 

29°,  on  the  25  th 

RUSTY  GAULTHERIA. 
(  Gaultheria  fcruginea.) 


This  new  plant  has  been  variously  called  Andromeda 
liirsuta,  and  Gaultheria  tomentosa,  and  those  two  specific 
names,  or  rather  synonyms,  together  with  that  which  is  to 
he  legitimately  retained,  give  a  true  description  of  the 
outward  appearance  of  the  plant.  It  is  a  Gaultheria,  with 
hairy  or  tomentose  leaves,  and  young  wood  with  a  rusty 
appearance. 

It  is  a  very  handsome  plant  while  in  flower;  the  woodcut 
shows  the  manner  in  which  the  flowers  are  produced,  and 
their  colour  is  a  bright  pink.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
Organ  Mountains,  in  Brazil,  where  it  was  often  met  with  by 
the  late  Mr.  Gardener,  whose  Narrative  of  his  five  years 
travels  in  the  Brazils,  in  search  of  new  plants,  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  entertaining  works  on  this  branch  of 
Natural  History  that  was  ever  published.  The  seeds  of  this 
Gaultheria  were  gathered  by  Mr.  Gardener,  and  sent  by 
him  to  the  Comely  Bank  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  where  the 
plant  flowered  last  summer  for  the  first  time.  It  is  figured 
and  described  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  last  February, 
t.  4097.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  Heathworls,  and  to  the 
same  section  as  the  Andromedas,  and  to  Decandria  Mono- 
gynia  in  the  system  of  Linnaeus.  There  is  some  reason  for 
thinking  it  is  identical  with  Gaultheria  bracteala. 

It  is  a  small  branching  shrub,  the  younger  branches,  and 
even  the  young  leaves,  and  stalks  of  the  flower-clusters,  are 
clothed  thickly  with  rusty-coloured  hairs,  mixed  with  others 
that  are  glanclulous.  Leaves  almost  stalkless,  pointed  egg- 
shaped,  saw-toothed,  tipped  with  a  hard  point,  old  leaves 


smooth,  younger  ones  hairy ;  clusters  of  flowers  at  the  end 
of  the  branches  ;  the  stalks  of  each  flower  bending  to  one 
side  only,  and  pointing  downwards,  the  young  ones  covered 
with  red  over-lapping  bractes.  Calyx  large,  cut  into  five 
hairy  lobes.  Corolla  pitcher-shaped,  and  large  for  the  size 
of  the  plant,  mouth  five-toothed.  Stamens  ten ;  filaments 
awl-shaped,  hairy ;  anthers  opening  at  the  top  by  pores, 
each  cell  bearing  two  erect  awns.  Ovary  flattened  globe, 
five-lobed. 

Culture. — This  rare  plant  has  had  the  good  fortune  of 
being  first  nursed  at  Comely  Bank,  where  many  of  the 
most  difficult  plants  in  the  world  to  increase  and  cultivate 
were  first  broke  in,  and  brought  under  subjection  to  the  art 
and  calling  of  the  gardener.  I  knew  every  inch,  and  pot, 
and  pane  of  glass  in  this  Nursery,  when  it  was  at  its  height 
in  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  who  knew  or  heard 
about  it;  when,  as  was  the  notion  at  the  time,  a  difficult 
plant  was  not  considered  as  being  introduced  into  Scotland, 
if  it  was  only  in  this  Nursery,  although  it  might  be  there  by 
the  dozen,  because  they  could  grow  any  plant  there  that 
could  not  be  grown  elsewhere.  Now,  when  we  recollect  the 
fate  of  some  most  beautiful  and  interesting  plants  which 
Mr.  Gardener  found  in  company  with  this  Gaultheria,  on 
tire  summits  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  Prepusa  connata  and 
Hookeriana,  for  instances,  I  cannot  promise  that  this  new 
Gaultheria  will  be  easy  to  manage ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  quite  hardy,  although  it  grows  at  an  elevation 
of  full  G,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  charming  bay  of 
Rio,  where  the  heat  is  not  at  all  so  oppressive  as  we  had  it 
here  at  the  beginning  of  last  July,  and  where  smart  frosts 
are  not  uncommon,  though  nothing  like  our  English  frosts. 
At  all  events,  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  keep  this  plant  for  the 
first  few  years  in  a  cold  pit,  in  winter,  but  out  in  the  full  sun 
during  the  summer,  and  in  the  greenhouse  only  when  it  is 
in  flower,  and  to  give  it  good  peat  earth,  and  not  to  let  it  get 
very  dry  at  the  roots.  Gardener  found  it  “  on  an  open 
rocky  place  ”  not  far  from  the  highest  summit  of  the  range, 
therefore,  a  shady  place,  such  as  would  suit  Gaultheria  pro- 
cumbens,  will  not  be  the  right  place  for  this  species,  but 
right  full  in  the  sun  at  all  times,  and  all  high  Alpine  plants 
like  this  require  a  constant  free  ventilation. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing,  that  after  so  many  eminent  tra¬ 
vellers  have  been  on  the  Organ  Mountain,  and  to  the  north 
and  south  countries  bordering  on  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the 
facilities  of  running  home  things  from  the  port  of  Rio,  there 
is  not  another  district  on  the  face  of  the  globe  in  which 
more  kinds  of  beautiful  plants  are  still  wasting  their  beauty 
and  perfumes  in  the  virgin  forests  and  hill  sides.  There  is 
a  climate  of  perpetual  spring,  judging  from  its  position, 
bordering  on  the  edges  of  the  southern  tropic;  the  short 
distance  between  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  the  ascent  to  the 
mountains,  which  rise  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet,  and  the 
broken  nature  of  the  range  into  hill  and  dale,  dry,  exposed 
braes,  and  deep  shaded  glens.  One  of  the  Hippeasters , 
which  I  shall  describe  shortly,  grows  on  the  very  top  of  this 
high  range,  and,  therefore,  must  be  about  the  same  hardi¬ 
ness  as  Gladiolus  psittacinus ;  many  more  of  them  grow 
lower  down,  in  a  greenhouse  temperature,  on  the  same  hills. 

D.  Beaton. 
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To  an  observation  which  we  made  to  the  incumbent 
of  a  parish,  who  i§,  also,  lord  of  the  chief  part  of 
its  soil,  that  the  chief  want  among  his  parishioners 
was  Allotment  Gardens,  we  received  in  reply — “  They 
should  have  them  if  I  knew  how  to  manage  them.” 

;  Taking  him  at  his  word,  we  made  it  our  business  to 
enquire  for  reliable  information  suited  to  our  friend’s 
|  guidance,  and  we  are  glad  to  he  able  to  state  that  such 
'  information  came  to  us  from  many  districts.  The 
difficulty  has  been  which  to  select,  hut  we  have  given 
the  preference  to  a  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Allotments 
at  Southampton,  because  it  affords  the  requisite  forms  of 
documents,  and  details  of  facts,  which  will  enable  any 
one  to  pursue  the  same  successful  route.  We  shall, 
therefore,  publish  it  without  any  omission,  and  think 
we  may  add  that  the  members  of  the  committee  will  he 
ready  to  give  any  additional  information. 

“  The  following  report  is  published  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  induce  others  who  live  in  large  towns  to  undertake  the 
management  of  allotments  for  the  labouring  poor  on  a 
similar  plan,  which  consists  in  a  committee  renting  the 
ground,  having  it  divided,  and  letting  it  as  allotments  under 
their  regulations ;  not  as  an  act  of  charity,  but  by  hiring 
the  land  at  its  market  price  and  charging  the  allottees 
sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses.  A  portion  of  the  report,  it 
is  hoped,  may  arrest  the  attention  of  the  clergy  who  have  it 
in  their  power  to  appropriate  Glebe  land  to  this  benevolent 
purpose,  without  loss  of  rent- — or  to  influence  others  to  do  so. 

“  In  country  places,  the  allotment  system  has  been  carried 
out  chiefly  by  the  land-owners  themselves,  but  where  there 
is  no  resident  proprietor  who  is  willing  to  take  the  trouble, 
and  in  large  towns,  the  present  plan  will  be  found  feasible, 
and  of  great  benefit  to  the  industry,  comfort,  and  health  of 
the  labouring  poor. 

“  I  he  allotment  system  was  commenced  in  this  town  by 
Mr.  Betts:  A  field  of  17  acres  was  let  by  him  to  one 
individual,  at  45  an  acre,  or  7|d.  a  rod,  who  sublet  it  as 
allotments  at  46  8s.  4d.  an  acre,  or  lOd.  a  rod.  This  was 
eagerly  taken,  and  there  was  not  an  allotment  vacant. 
Another  field  of  10  acres,  called  Hoglands,  was  rented  by 
three  persons, _  who  sublet  it  in  small  allotments  at  lOd.  a 
rod,  although  it  was  Lammas  land  and  could  only  be  culti¬ 
vated  for  six  months,  between  March  and  September.  This 
was  all  eagerly  taken. 

11  f 11  consequence  of  the  expressed  wish  of  many  more 
labouring  men  for  allotments,  and  the  refusal  of  the  owners 
|  of  land  to  let  any  quantity  to  poor  men  who  could  not  be 
responsible  for  a  large  sum,  a  working  committee  of  three 
was  formed.  They  hired  a  field  of  18  acres,  and  had  it 
divided  by  a  surveyor  into  146  allotments  of  20  rods  each, 
or  eight  allotments  to  an  acre,  with  convenient  paths.  Each 
allotment  was  numbered,  and  a  piece  of  wood,  was  driven  in  j 
at  each  corner  of  every  allotment,  one  of  the  pegs  having  j 
the  number  of  the  allotment  upon  it.  A  map,  with  the  j 
allotments  numbered,  was  drawn  at  the  top  of  a  large  sheet 
oi  paper,  with  the  rules  beneath  it,  and  the  following  form 
of  agreement : — 

“  I  agree  to  take  the  allotment  to  which  mg  name  is  attached, 
in  the  above  plan,  subject  to  the  above  rules.” 

“  Each  allottee  was  required  to  sign  this  when  put  in  pos¬ 
session  of  his  allotment,  and  a  printed  card,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy,  was  given  him : — 

No. 

EAST  MARLANDS  ALLOTMENTS. 

Committee. 

Joseph  Bifilar,  M.D. 

William  Bullar,  M.D. 

Edward  Thompson,  Esq. 

Who  agree  to  let  to 

twenty  rods  of  Ltuul,  at  Sixpence  per  rod,  being  Number 
on  the  plan,  subject  to  the  following  Rules. 

Lule  1.  term  of  tenancy,  from  March  25th  to  September 
29th,  1850. 


Rule  2. — Five  Shillings  to  be  paid  March  25th,  and  five 
shillings  August  1st,  1850. 

„  3. — No  work  to  be  done  on  any  allotment  on  any 
Sunday. 

„  4. — No  wheel-barrows,  trucks,  nor  carts,  to  be  used  on 
the  public  paths. 

,,  5. — The  allotment  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose 

than  garden-ground ;  and  any  infringement  of 
these  rules  shall  give  the  committee  power  to 
take  possession  of  the  said  land,  and  all  crops  or 
other  that  may  be  upon  the  said  land. 

Not  transferable. 

“The  collector  was  provided  with  a  printed  Cheque  book 
with  the  following  form : — 

No.  1  EAST  MAELANDS  ALLOTMENTS.  No. 

ffi  SOUTHAMPTON. 

t  Received  of 

ffl  the  Sum  of  Five  Shillings,  being  the  Rent  of 
Y  20  rods  of  Land,  due 

“The  land  was  Lammas  land,  and  could  only  be  cultivated 
from  the  25th  of  March  to  the  29tli  of  September.  Half  the 
rent  was  payable  on  receiving  the  card  and  signing  the 
agreement,  before  taking  possession,  and  the  rest  three 
months  afterwards. 

“The  first  year  (1850)  the  committee  charged  the 
allottees  6d.  a  rod.  or  10s.  an  allotment,  which  was  at  the 
rate  of  .£‘4  an  acre. 

“  Of  the  145  tenants — 120  paid  in  full,  7  paid  7s.  6d.,  1 
paid  6s.,  14  paid  5s.,  1  paid  4s.  6d. — so  that  143  out  of  145 
paid  rent,  and  2  only  paid  nothing,  and  these  were  ex¬ 
cused  owing  to  death  and  severe  illness. 

“  The  whole  sum  which  should  have  been  received,  had 
all  paid  in  full,  was  472  7s.,  and  467  9s.  was  actually  paid 
by  the  allottees,  so  that  the  loss  of  rent  was  only  44  18s. 

“  The  committee  paid  450  rent  for  the  half-year,  but  their 
expenses  the  first  3' ear,  owing  to  their  having  paid  418  for 
the  repair  of  the  public  paths  on  two  sides  of  the  field,  left 
them  minus  48  3s.  1  d. 

“  The  next  year  (1851)  the  committee  slightly  raised  the 
rent,  charging  one  shilling  more,  that  is  eleven  instead  of 
ten  shillings  per  20  rods 

“  Of  the  145  tenants — 141  paid  in  full,  1  paid  8s.  Gd.,  1 
paid  9s.  6d.,  2  paid  5s.  Cd. 

“  The  rent  which  should  have  been  received  was  479  7s., 
and  478  13s.  Gd.  was  paid,  leaving  only  13s.  6d.  impaid. 

“  Owing  to  the  increased  rent  and  diminished  expenses  this 
year,  the  balance  on  the  two  years  was  now  44  12s.  Id.  in 
favour  of  the  committee. 

“  The  third  year  (1852)  the  same  charge  was  made  of  11s. 
an  allotment. 

“  Of  the  145  tenants — 134  paid  in  full,  1  paid  10s.,  8  paid 
5s.  Gd.  1  paid  4s.  Gd.,  and  one  nothing,  from  inability. 
Instead  of  the  full  sum,  479  7s.,  476.  5s.  Gd.  was  received, 
leaving  only  43  Is.  Gd.  unpaid,  and,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  leaving  a  balance  of  410  14s.  Id.  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  part  of  which  they  appropriate  to  the  printing 
and  circulation  of  this  report. 

“  The  applicants  for  allotments  were  taken  indiscriminately 
by  the  collector,  to  whom  they  were  to  apply  (his  rule,  he 
said,  was  “first  come,  first  served”),  and  none  were  rejected 
the  second  year  because  they  had  been,  the  previous  year, 
slow  in  payment,  so  that  all  had  their  allotments  again  if 
they  wished  them. 

“  The  committee  cannot  but  think  this  statement  will  be 
acknowledged  as  most  satisfactory  in  regard  to  the  payment 
of  rent  by  so  large  a  body  of  allottees  taken  indiscriminately 
in  a  large  town  where  superintendence  by  the  committee 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  that  it  shows  the  poor  to  be 
excellent  tenants  when  the  rent  is  diligently  looked  after  by 
a  zealous  and  honest  collector.  To  the  zeal,  integrity, 
firmness,  and  yet  kindness  of  their  collector,  Mr.  Goodman, 
who  from  the  first  entered  into  the  plan  from  a  conviction  of 
its  benefit  to  the  labouring  classes,  this  result  is  greatly 
owing.  His  experience  of  three  years  showed  him  that  it 
was  very  necessary  to  keep  the  allottees  strictly  to  the  order 
and  rules  of  the  committee,  and  that  giving  them,  from  kind 
motives,  too  much  liberty,  by  allowing  them  to  put  off  pay- 
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merit  until  it  soemecl  more  convenient  to  them,  did  them  no 
good.  He  thought  that  the  labouring  men  liked  the  ar¬ 
rangement  and  obeyed  more  willingly  the  regulations  of  a 
committeo  than  they  would  have  done  those  of  a  single 
individual.  It  has  been  stated  by  some  who  have  let  allot¬ 
ments,  that  it  is  better  to  choose  tenants  among  the  poor 
who  are  the  best  off,  but  the  collector  has  constantly  stated 
to  the  committee,  that  he  has  found  the  least  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  rent  from  the  poorest,  and  that  those  who  gave 
him  most  trouble  could  afford  to  pay  most  easily.  This  is 
an  important  fact  in  favour  of  those  who  are  most  in  need 
of  this  help. 

“  The  committee  charged  the  allottees  at  the  rate  of 
C4  9s.  2d.  an  acre  for  this  Lammas  land,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  10  aeres  of  similar  land  were  let  by  others  at  lOd.  a 
rod,  or  £(>  13s.  Id.  an  acre;  and  the  allotments  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  the  rent  almost  wholly  paid. 

“  In  1 852,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Wigram,  Archdeacon  of  Winchester, 
was  appointed  Rector  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  which  contains 
21,220  inhabitants,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  of  the 
labouring  classes.  From  the  experience  of  the  committee, 
Archdeacon  Wigram,  with  the  full  sanction  and  desire  of 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  decided  to  let  on  the  same  plan 
20  acres  of  tllebc  land  conveniently  contiguous  to  the 
houses  of  the  poor.  The  same  committee,  with  the  Arch¬ 
deacon  as  Chairman,  undertook  the  management,  renting 
the  land  at  the  full  price  at  which  it  had  been  let  to  market- 
gardeners  and  graziers.  It  was  partly  arable  and  partly 
grass  land,  separated  by  ditches,  with  the  remains  of  an 
abandoned  canal  running  through  it,  so  that  the  committee 
were  at  a  considerable  expense  in  levelling,  fencing,  and 
draining  it.  It  was  next  surveyed  and  divided  into  1(52 
allotments  of  20  rods  each  (a  few  having  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  shape  of  the  land),  and  with  paths  broad 
enough  to  admit  small  carts.  The  committee  besides  paying 
all  rates,  and  other  expenses,  agreed  to  give  £6  an  acre  for 
six  acres,  and  £5  an  acre  for  fourteen  acres,  the  full  market 
price  of  the  land ;  and  as  they  did  not  wish  to  make  it  in 
any  respect  a  charity,  they  found  that  they  could  not  cover 
their  expenses  and  risks  at  a  less  charge  than  lid.  a  rod,  or 
18s.  4d.  an  allotment,  except  for  a  few  allotments  where  the 
land  was  inferior,  and  which  were  charged  9d.  a  rod.  Eleven¬ 
pence  a  rod  is  at  the  rate  of  £7  Os.  8d.  an  acre.  In  this 
instance  the  allottees  were  also  taken  indiscriminately  as 
they  applied,  and  were  not  restricted  to  parishioners. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  following  is  the  very 
satisfactory  result: — £140  (is.  8d.  has  been  received,  and 
£5  17s.  9d.  is  still  unpaid,  of  this  19s.  is  in  the  course  of 
payment,  £3  10s.  Od.  are  good  debts,  all  of  whicli  will  be 
paid,  and  £1  7s.  3d.  bad,  of  which  8s.  was  owed  by  an 
allottee  who  died,  11s.  3d.  by  another  who  was  incapacitated 
by  illness,  for  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  South 
Hants  Infirmary,  and  8s.  by  a  tenant  who  went  to  sea. 

“  Instead  of  requiring  all  the  tenants  to  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  it  was  thought  more  con¬ 
venient  to  have  two  sets  of  cards,  each  tenant  signing  two, 
and  retaining  one  himself  whilst  the  collector  held  the  other. 

“  The  following  are  copies  of  the  card  and  cheque  book. 

GLEBE  ALLOTMENTS. 

Committee. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  ’Wigram,  Chairman. 

Joseph  Bullar,  M.D. 

William  Bullar,  M.D. 

Edward  Thompson,  Esq. 

Rule  1. — Term  of  Tenancy  from  29th  of  September,  1851, 
to  29th  September,  1852.  The  re-letting  shall 
be  at  the  option  of  the  committee,  who  will  con¬ 
sider  the  good  conduct  of  the  tenant,  and  his 
manner  of  cultivating  the  land. 

„  2. — Nine  Shillings  to  be  paid  April  1st,  and  Nine 
Shillings  and  Four-pence  August  1st,  1852. 

„  3. — No  work  to  be  done,  or  gathering  of  produce 

allowed,  on  any  allotment,  on  any  Sunday. 

„  4. — No  ploughing  permitted,  nor  other  mode  of  cul¬ 
tivation  allowed  except  spade  husbandry. 

„  5. — The  allotment  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose 
than  garden  ground. 

„  0. — No  occupier  shall  underlet  his  allotment. 

„  7. — No  live  stock  shall  be  turned  out  on  any  allotment. 


Rule  8. — Any  infringement  of  the  above  Rules  shall  give 
the  committee  power  to  take  possession  of  the 
said  land,  and  all  crops  and  other  things  that 
may  be  found  there. 

N.B — All  doubts  or  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  whose  decision  shall  be  binding. 

1  agree  to  lake  of  the 

Committee  twenty  rods  of  land,  being  allotment  No.  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  under  the  Rules  above  printed. 

Signed, 

Southampton,  1851. 

Rent  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Goodman,  10,  Orchard-lane. 


No. 


I 

! 


GLEBE  ALLOTMENTS.  No. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


Received  of 

the  sum  of  Nine  Shillings  and  Fourpence,  being 
the  l’ent  of  20  rods  of  land,  due  August  1,  1852. 


‘‘The  committee  have  paid  the  Collector  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  a-year  for  each  allotment.  For  this  he  takes  the 
names  of  the  applicants,  procures  their  signatures  to  the 
cards,  collects  the  rents,  and  attends  the  meetings  of  the 
committee  when  required. 

“  The  collector  believes,  from  the  number  of  applicants, 
that  he  could  let  40  acres  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
rector  of  St.  Mary’s  has  it  now  under  consideration  to  let 
as  allotments  another  field  of  18  acres.  This  is  the  more 
necessary,  as  the  Corporation,  having  under  a  recent  Act  of 
Parliament  purchased  the  private  interests  in  East  Mar- 
lands  Lammas  field,  intend  to  lay  it  out  as  a  public  park 
and  garden,  so  that  it  can  no  longer  be  used  as  allotments, 
which  the  allotees  consider  a  very  severe  loss  to  them. 

“  The  sanitary  advantages  of  allotments  to  the  poor  of 
large  towns  must  be  very  considerable.  They  have,  as  a 
rule,  no  available  gardens,  and  cannot  afford  to  buy  in  the 
market  or  of  green-grocers  that  due  supply  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  which  they  require.  These  allotments  furnish  with 
fresh  vegetables  and  with  good  potatoes,  308  families,  that 
is,  above  1(500  persons.  To  those  engaged  in  sedentary 
occupations  in  close  courts,  alleys,  and  lanes,  with  no  in¬ 
ducement  for  taking  exercise,  the  cultivation  of  allotments 
at  some  little  distance  from  their  homes  is  most  desirable, 
as  it  gives  them  the  most  efficient  kind  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  with  a  good  object.  One  tenant,  whose  business 
was  sedentary,  was  wise  enough  to  take  an  allotment  for 
the  sake  of  the  exercise  in  cultivating  it,  and  the  following 
literal  dialogue  with  a  too-corpulent  allottee,  gives  concisely 
and  clearly  the  gist  of  the  matter  : — 

“  Does  it  do  your  health  good  ?  ” 

“Does  it,  sir?  I  believe  ye  it  does.  1  should  go  out 
o’  my  mind  if  it  war  n’t  for  this  bit  o’  ground.  1  lives 
in  one  of  the  closest  parts  of  the  town,  and  instead 
o’  lopping  into  the  beer-sliop  for  half-a-pint  and  loung¬ 
ing  about,  I  says,  ‘  1  shall  go  up  to  my  farm  for  a  bit,’ 
and  it  does  me  all  the  good  in  (lie  world.” 

“  Well,  I’m  glad  you’ve  had  such  a  good  crop.” 

“Aye,  sir,  it’s  my  pride  is  it,  and  I  only  grieve  that  others 
don’t  work  their  bits  as  they  ought,  so  many  as  still  be 
as  wants  the  ground.” 

“And  you  get  your  vegetables  very  fresh?” 

“Aye,  that’s  what  we  do.  I  sold  a  peck  o’  peas  to  a  body — 
she  says  ‘  we  can’t  get  such  peas  as  these  at  market.’” 

“  There  is  another  sanitary  advantage  in  the  allotments 
affording  an  immediate  and  useful  outlet  for  manure  from 
the  pigsties  and  stables,  and  for  the  refuse  of  the  houses  of 
the  poor.  It  is  remarked  that  the  allottees  “farm  high,” 
and,  consequently,  make  the  most  of  that  which  is  so  much 
wasted  in  this  country.  Indeed,  an  allotment  is  often  the 
poor  man’s  bank,  in  which  he  invests  much  of  his  savings. 
The  value  of  allotments  is  also  great,  inasmuch  as  they 
satisfy  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  wholesome  desires  of 
the  labouring  poor,  the  wish  to  possess  land,  and  to  cultivate 
it  for  themselves. 

“In  this  town  there  are  numbers  of  working  men,  such 
as  those  employed  in  the  docks,  in  unloading  ships,  brick¬ 
layers,  masons,  painters,  and  common  labourers,  who  are 
never  fully  employed ;  many  will  tell  you  that  they  are 
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unemployed  three,  four,  and  even  six  months  out  of  the 
twelve.  To  supply  such  with  the  means  of  profitable  and 
healthy  occupation,  and  such  as  they  like,  in  their  tedious 
compulsory  leisure  which  they  would  otherwise  spend  in 
idleness,  or  in  frequenting  beer-shops,  is  a  service  to  them 
morally  as  well  as  economically.  And  the  working  men  in 
these  parts  look  to,  for  they  require,  this  kind  ot  assistance, 
from  those  who  are  socially  above  them,  and  they  receive 
I  gratefully,  and  value,  such  disinterested  attempts  to  improve 
I  their  condition. 

“  The  following  list  of  the  occupations  of  .'107  allottees, 
!  show  that  men  of  very  various  callings  in  a  large  town  are 
tenants” — 


Labourers  . .  1 

22 

Wheelwrights 

4 

Servant  . . 

Shoemakers 

22 

Beer-retailers 

3 

Coachman 

Bricklayers  . . 

13 

Porters 

5 

Hairdressers . 

Carpenters  . . 

14 

Ostlers . . 

3 

Barrowman  . 

Tailors . . 

13 

Braziers 

3 

Lamplighter  . 

Bakers . . 

8 

Postmen 

3 

Gateman 

Painters 

8 

Plumbers  . . 

2 

Policeman 

Sawyers 

8 

Coachmakers 

2 

Bonnet-cleane 

Butchers 

5 

Stonemasons 

2 

Pilot 

Smiths . . 

7 

Cane-workers 

2 

Shipwright  . 

Milkmen 

5 

Chairmaker. . 

1 

Hatter  . . 

Gardeners  . . 

0 

Boxmaker  . . 

1 

W aiter  . . 

Sweeps . . 

5 

Tinman 

1 

Dealer  . . 

Cabinet-makers 

4 

Fruiterer 

1 

Slaters  . . 

Basket-makers 

4 

Pastrycook  . . 

1 

Coal-dealer  . 

Plasterers  . . 

5 

Lodgingliouse- 

Brewers 

4 

keeper 

1 

It  seems  but  a  necessary  result  of  the  present  taste  for 
poultry  -  keeping,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  learn 
something  more  of  the  early  history  and  probable 
origin  of  our  fowls,  than  the  researches  of  Naturalists 
have  hitherto  provided  for  us. 

If  the  following  remarks  should  succeed  in  directing 
attention  to  such  enquiries,  our  object  will  be  attained, 
for  with  tlie  present  very  limited  knowledge  of  this  sub¬ 
ject,  definite  conclusions  are  hardly  to  be  yet  looked  for. 

The  enquiry  will  probably  be  best  opened  by  sug¬ 
gesting  two  questions. 

First.  What  evidence  have  we  in  favour  of  the  pre¬ 
valent  idea,  that  all  our  domesticated  poultry  have  a 
common  descent  from  some  one  original  stock? 

And,  Secondly.  If  such  a  descent  should  seem  pro¬ 
bable,  what  bird  should  be  regarded  as  the  primitive 
ancestor? 

To  avoid  any  misapplication  of  the  terms  employed, 
we  would  commence  with  the  observation,  that  by 
varieties,  we  mean  the  difference  of  form  or  feather 
visible  in  members  of  any  one  family — such  as  golden, 
silver,  or  black  Polands.  By  a  family,  again,  we  intend 
a  race  of  fowls  which  may  contain  many  varieties,  as 
when  the  Hamburghs,  Shanghaes,  or  Bantams  are 
spoken  of;  while  by  species,  we  allude  to  the  different 
families  collectively. 

Among  many  points  that  call  for  explanation  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  first  question,  the  manifold  varieties  of  the 
different  families  of  poultry  immediately  attract  our 
notice.  Are  all  these,  so  distinct  in  form,  character, 
properties,  and  plumage,  descended  from  the  same 
parents  (for  to  avoid  confusion,  wo  may  here  lay  aside 
|  the  question  of  “  specific  centres,”  i.  e.  the  question  as 
to  whether  more  than  two,  the  male  and  female,  of  the 
1  different  species  were  originally  created)  ? 
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Now,  not  only  may  we  refer  to  present  distinctions, 
but,  in  some  instances,  we  can  trace  their  existence  as 
clearly  pourtrayed  and  noted  throughout  a  long  course 
of  centuries. 

The  Spanish  fowl  may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  such 
a  peculiarity  in  form,  having  not  only  been  described  to 
us  by  early  historians,  but  transmitted  also  to  the  present 
day,  without  the  continuance  of  that  tendency  to  vary 
from  the  original  type,  which  has  been  assigned  as  a 
cause  of  the  singular  metamorphoses  that  now  puzzle 
the  enquiring  poultry-fancier. 

From  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the  coast  of  Syria, 
and  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  limits  of  the 
Mediterranean,  we  have  the  same  singular  development 
of  the  comb  and  wattles  in  the  specimens,  that,  in 
common  with  other  travellers,  we  have  noticed  as  a 
general  characteristic  of  the  fowls  of  those  countries. 
Their  owners  being  altogether  regardless  of  retaining 
for  their  birds  any  claim  to  purity  of  blood,  various 
degrees  of  mongrelism  are  everywhere  visible ;  but  the 
type  of  the  Spanish  fowl,  above  alluded  to,  is  still  suffi¬ 
ciently  apparent  for  its  general  recognition.  But  let  us 
now  turn  to  the  authorities  which  treat  of  the  fowls  of 
that  district  in  early  times.  Mr.  Dixon  has  here  ren¬ 
dered  us  material  assistance,  for  in  speaking  of  the 
Spanish  fowl  (page  273  second  edition),  he  tells  us 
that — “It  is  as  near  as  may  be  the  sort  that  Columella’s 
relation  might  have  kept  in  Spain  1800  years  ago.” 
And  to  show  that  the  peculiarities  of  this  breed  are  as 
widely  scattered  as  we  have  mentioned,  he  adds  this 
further  testimony — “  There  is  a  large  breed  of  fowls 
brought  to  us  from  Constantinople,  and  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
specimens,  but  it  would  appear  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Spanish.  The  hens  are  described  as  having  a  large 
flaccid  comb  flapping  about  like  a  piece  of  serrated 
red  velvet,  and  as  being  astonishing  layers,  seldom 
setting.”  (Ibid,  p.  275.)  And  fowls  recently  im¬ 
ported  from  Egypt  are  found  with  this  feature  similarly 
developed. 

These  distinguishing  features  of  a  certain  family  of 
fowls,  still  retained  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  1800 
years,  would  go  far  to  overthrow  the  notions  of  the 
evolutions  of  form,  either  in  conjunction  with,  or  apart 
from,  the  effects  of  domestication,  that  are  generally 
relied  on  as  the  cause  of  the  confusion  that  has  induced 
these  remarks.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  does  this  typical 
resemblance  continue  permanent,  if  accidentally  brought 
into  existence  by  continuous  inter-breeding,  or  any 
other  accidental  cause?  But  the  period  through  which 
it  has  survived  the  effects  of  such  intermixture  of  blood 
would  surely  seem  to  claim  for  it  some  degree  of  specific 
originality.  The  point  in  this  allusion  refers  simply  to 
the  improbability  of  cross-bred  birds  of  the  same  species 
being  enabled  to  retain  certain  peculiarities  throughout 
so  long  a  period  as  the  instance  above  cited  would  refer 
to.  If  they  come  by  chance,  chance,  reasoning  from  j 
present  results,  would  most  probably  have  obliterated 
them.  We  must  search,  therefore,  for  some  better 
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reason  to  account  for  this  tenacity  of  a  certain  feature 
so  remarkably  evidenced  in  the  case  before  us. 

If  it  be  granted  that  this  singular  resemblance  has 
been  thus  retained,  and  authorities  for  the  past  and 
present  may  fairly  call  for  the  admission  in  the  Spanish 
instance,  then  the  conclusion  seems  apparent,  that 
either  the  deviations  from  the  original  type  produced  by 
breeding  in-and-in,  were  then  more  powerfully  influ¬ 
enced,  and  were  productive  of  stranger  metamorpho¬ 
ses,  with  a  more  permanent  character,  than  they  are 
S  capable  of  at  the  present  day ;  or  else,  that  the  species 
must  have  comprehended  families  even  at  the  very 
beginning  of  all  things. 

The  first  of  these  suppositious  would  require  the 
admission,  that  the  economy  of  this  section  of  the  Ani- 
i  mal  Creation  then  differed,  and  in  such  an  essential 
point,  too,  as  its  own  reproduction,  from  what  is  now 
observed  with  regard  to  its  procreative  system.  But 
there  is  no  authority  for  regarding  this  as  probable,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  from  our  present  con- 
|  sideration. 

Let  us  explain  the  line  of  reasoning,  by  returning  to 
the  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Spanish  fowl  alluded  to 
above.  Here  we  have  the  principal  characteristic  and 
type  of  the  family  remaining  constant,  like  producing 
like,  for  1800  years.  Now  wo  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
obtain  strange  combinations  of  form  or  feather,  even 
more  remarkable  than  this  feature  in  the  Spanish,  but 
we  cannot  fix  them;  they  are  thoroughly  evanescent; 
and  with  all  our  care  and  selection,  a  few  generations 
scarcely  pass  before  we  find  a  rapid  return  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  one  or  other  of  the  parents  whose  union  had 
presented  us  with  these  novel  features. 

Naturally,  therefore,  is  it  asked,  Are  all  our  present 
distinct  families  of  fowls  derived  from  one  common 
stock?  If  so,  how  and  when  was  this  distinction 
affected  ? 

To  that  line  of  argument  which  relies  on  some  direct 
alteration  in  their  powers  of  reproduction,  and  the  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  progeny,  we  have  only  said,  that  hitherto 
there  appears  no  reason  why  nature  should  have  changed 
her  course  from  what  was  originally  ordained  as  the 
primitive  directing  principle  of  all  creation.  The  results 
that  we  witness,  therefore,  have  been  very  generally 
ascribed  to  the  accidents  of  domestication  and  acclima- 
!  tization,  with  what  probability,  however,  must  now  be 
left  for  examination  on  another  occasion.  W. 


So  far  is  it  from  extraordinary,  as  was  stated  recently,  for 
a  Shanghae  hen  to  weigh  ten  pounds,  that  we  know  of 
many  weighing  over  that  weight,  but  in  every  instance 
they  are  more  than  one  year  old.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Fox 
has  in  his  possession  five  Shanghae  hens,  the  average 
weight  of  which  is  only  just  less  than  ten  pounds; 
namely — Mr.  Andrews’s  old  hen,  ten  pounds  eight 
ounces;  Mr.  Higgs’s  old  hen,  nine  pounds  eight  ounces  ; 
an  imported  hen,  ten  pounds  four  ounces ;  a  Sturgeon 
hen,  ten  pounds  four  ounces;  and  a  hen  bred  by  Mr. 


George,  nine  pounds  four  ounces.  Total  weight,  forty- 
nine  pounds  twelve  ounces. 


At  the  sale  of  Orchids,  by  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the  Gth  inst., 
although  the  specimens  were  not  generally  superior, 
some  of  them  were  sold  for  good  prices.  The  127  lots 
realised  altogether  T201.  Phalamopsis  amabilis  was 
knocked  down  for  TO  10s ;  Oncidium  candelabrum  for 
TO ;  Vanda  Roxburgliia  rubra,  TO  Os. ;  Phalamopsis 
grandifiora ,  T15  10s.;  Angrcecum  bilobum,  T4  10s. ; 
Cattleya  labiata,  dark  variety,  T5 ;  and  Vanda  violacea, 
a  true  specimen,  T14.  A  case  of  Pine-apple  Plants, 
consisting  of  the  Manilla  Conical  Pine,  the  Penang 
Smootheddeaved  Pine,  and  the  Penang  Striped  Pine, 
streaked  alternately  on  the  leaves  with  green  and  white, 
fetched  only  T7,  which,  we  believe,  will  not  cover  the 
expense  of  their  overland  carriage. 


The  Monument  to  the  Memory  of  Philip  Miller,  whose 
“  Dictionary  ”  is  his  permanent  memorial,  has  been 
restored  recently  by  a  subscription  promoted  chiefly  by 
Dr.  Iliff.  The  monument,  in  Chelsea  churchyard,  was 
originally  erected  by  the  Apothecaries  Company,  and 
the  inscription,  with  further  particulars  relative  to  Mr. 
Miller,  will  be  found  at  page  157  of  our  fifth  volume. 


The  Potato  Murrain  has  made  its  appearance  among 
some  of  the  earliest  forced  crops ;  but  this  is  no 
evidence  that  it  will  reappear  among  those  in  the  open 
ground.  However,  the  very  wet  autumn,  and  the  severe 
weather  during  the  early  months  of  this  year,  rendered 
Potato-planting  unusually  late,  which  is  rather  opposed 
to  that  early  ripening  of  the  crop,  which  is  its  best 
security. 

Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  King’s  Hoad,  Chelsea,  have 
now  in  fine  flower  the  Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  which 
has  not  been  seen  in  flower  in  this  country  since  it  was 
exhibited  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart.  It  is  a  plant 
of  easy  culture,  and  if  properly  treated  will  flower 
freely.  They  have  also,  in  fine  blooming  condition,  the 
lovely  Epidendrum  macrochilum  album,  a  beautiful  and 
useful  exhibition  Orchid. 


GLEANINGS. 

Mediaeval  Timber  Trees. — In  that  very  interesting 
early  treatise  on  Orchards,  by  William  Lawson,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1597,  we  have  the  following  account  of  a  large 
Oak : — “  About  fifty  ycares  agoe,  1  heard  by  credible  and 
constant  report,  that  in  Brooham  Parlce,  in  Westmor¬ 
land,  neere  unto  Penrith,  there  lay  a  blowne  Oako,  whose 
trunke  was  so  big,  that  two  horsemen  being  the  one  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side,  they  could 
not  one  see  another;  to  which  if  you  adde  his  armes, 
boughes,  and  rootes,  and  consider  of  his  bignesse,  what 
would  hee  have  been,  if  preserved  to  the  vantage.” 

Transplanting  large  Trees  in  the  olden  time. — 
The  Lord  Zouch  in  winter,  in  the  yeare  1597  (and 
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Master  Andr.  Hill,  tbinketh  moist  weather  is  best,  that 
the  earth  cleaving  to  the  roots  may  be  also  removed 
with  them,  the  earth  being  fast  bound  with  Fearn 
branches  to  the  roots),  removed  diverse  Apple-trees, 
Damson-trees,  &c.,  being  of  thirty  or  forty  years  growth, 
at  Hackney  ;  the  earth  was  digged  in  a  large  compassc 
from  the  roots,  the  roots  little  hurt;  holes  were  prepared 
for  each  tree  beforehand,  enriched  with  fresh  and  good 
earth  ;  the  branches  and  tops  taken  off  almost  close  to 
the  trunk ;  and  they  were  planted  again  in  the  same 
bower  wherein  they  were  removed,  and  the  roots  placed 
towards  the  same  point  of  the  compasse  as  they  first 
grew.  He  had  a  few  Damsons  the  first  year,  and  all 
put  forth  leaves  at  Michaelmas  after,  anno  1598. — Plat’s 
Garden  of  Eden. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  market  gardeners  of  London  have  always  been 
celebrated  for  the  high  state  of  cultivation  which  their 
land  presents,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  they  are 
enabled  to  do,  under  high  rents,  expensive  labour,  and 
oppressive  rates,  what  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
would,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  be 
considered  almost  miraculous.  It  was  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  middle  of  March,  that  we  saw  some  five  or 
six  acres  of  Cos  Lettuces  planted  out  during  a  few  days 
of  sunshine  and  hope,  but  in  a  few  days  more  they 
were  so  punished  by  the  severe  frost  that  followed,  that 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  them  was  to  be  seen.  Some  pro- 
phecied  the  crop  was  lost,  and  to  all  appearance  it  was 
so.  You  might,  by  looking  over  the  field,  see  where  some¬ 
thing  had  been,  but  a  stranger  could  not  have  told 
j  what.  We  saw  these  same  five  or  six  acres  a  day  or 
'  two  ago,  and  what  a  few  weeks  since  seemed  a  blank, 
is  now  one  of  the  finest  patches  of  Cos  Lettuce,  four 
inches  high,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  But  where,  in  all  this  kingdom  or  the  next 
to  it,  is  there  another  six  acres  of  Cos  Lettuce  that 
could  have  gone  through  so  much,  and  now  look  so 
well,  except  under  the  regime  of  a  London  market- 
gardener?  It  was  the  state  of  the  soil,  saturated  as  it 
is  with  London  manure,  that  has  brought  these  Lettuces 
to  what  they  are. 

We  saw  another  and  a  smaller,  nay,  a  very  much 
smaller,  patch  of  the  same  crop,  which  was  under  the 
management  of  a  private  gardener,  one  of  those  very 
knowing  suburban  prowlers  calling  themselves  gar¬ 
deners,  who,  if  he  choose,  could  have  had  as  much 
manure  for  his  purpose  as  the  market-gardener  had,  but 
did  not,  and  this  patch  we  very  much  fear  will  never 
produce  a  Cos  Lettuce  at  all  without  being  replanted. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  high  cultivation  practised  by  the 
London  market-gardeners,  that  they  are  enabled,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  very  unseasonable  and  backward  summer 
weather  we  now  have,  to  produce,  even  now,  vegetables 
i  of  fair  and  good  quality.  The  market,  therefore,  is 
well  supplied,  that  is  for  the  season.  Greens  are  from 
|  2s.  Gd.  to  3s.  6d.  per  dozen  bunches.  Broccoli  2s.  to 


4s.  per  dozen.  Celery  9d.  to  is.  per  bundle.  Turnips 
3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen  bunches.  Radishes  Ls.  to  Is.  Gd. 
per  dozen  bunches.  Lettuce  from  Is.  to  ls.  Gd.  per 
dozen.  Spinach  2s.  Gd.  per  sieve.  Cucumbers  fid.  to  2s. 
each,  of  very  varied  size  and  quality.  Rhubarb  abun¬ 
dant  at  Gd.  to  Is.  per  bundle.  Sea-kale  2s.  Gd.  per 
basket.  Asparagus  5s.  to  LUs.  per  bundle.  Forced 
Potatoes  ls.  to  2s.  per  pound.  Fruit  is  very  much  the 
same  as  we  quoted  last  week,  except  Strawberries,  which, 
of  course,  are  lower  in  price  as  the  supply  increases; 
they  are  now  making  from  Gd.  to  ls.  per  ounce.  The 
Flowers  are  very  abundant,  and  are  of  the  same 
description  as  we  have  noticed  in  former  reports.—  H. 


PLANTING  AN  ORCHARD  OR  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

{Continued  from  page  78.) 

I  must  now  turn  from  the  orchard  for  awhile  to  the 
kitchen- garden  possessing  a  wall;  and  it  will  be  well  to 
take  into  consideration  the  mode  of  furnishing  the  latter, 
both  as  regards  kinds,  with  their  disposition,  and  the 
formation  of  stations:  the  latter  being  a  most  important 
proceeding,  for  many  reasons. 

By  formation  of  stations ,  I  mean  such  a  mode  of 
preparing  proper  soil  for  the  trees  as  shall  prove 
economical  as  to  the  use  of  composts,  insure  success, 
and  afford  every  facility  to  the  root-pruner,  if  his  opera¬ 
tions  are  needed. 

It  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  practice,  in  bygone 
years,  to  pave  under  the  roots  of  trees,  and  to  introduce  fer¬ 
tile  composts ;  but  this  practice  had  fallen  into  comparative 
disuse ;  and  such  a  desire  for  progress  existed  in  the 
gardening  world,  that  people,  in  their  ardour,  overshot 
tiie  mark,  and  pushing  the  idea  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  took  to  making  deep  borders,  in  a  wholesale  way, 
out  of  the  plunder  of  the  paddock.  Now,  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  be  possessed  of  a  border,  some  three  feet 
deep,  in  a  rich  loam  thus  obtained  ;  but  1  really  should 
not  like,  as  the  possessor  of  a  rich  field,  to  have  it  thus 
injured — It  is  paying  too  dear  for  the  object  in  view. 

Before  proceeding  to  appropriate  the  ground  to  the 
necessary  quantity  of  fruit-trees,  I  may  as  well  explain 
the  mode  of  making  stations  for  them.  Very  few  gardens 
have  a  natural  soil  so  bad  as  not  to  be  qualified  at  least 
to  mix  with  some  good  loamy  material.  In  some  cases, 
one-half  of  the  natural  soil  may  be  worked  up  in  the 
stations ;  in  some,  only  a  third,  whilst  others  are  so  good 
as  to  do  entirely  without  any  more  fertile  addition. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  these  pages  that  all 
fruit-trees  are  most  successfully  cultivated  in  a  sound, 
loamy  soil,  but  as  many  of  our  readers  have  not  a  just 
conception  of  what  constitutes  a  loam  in  the  gardener’s 
estimation,  1  may  hero  explain  it.  Loams  are  not  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  colour  alone,  although  the  very  best  kinds 
are  generally  of  a  yellowish-hazel  colour;  indeed,  the 
latter  term  has  been  applied  to  our  best  loams,  by 
common  consent,  for  a  century  or  two.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  met  with  excellent  loams  which  were  almost 
yellow,  and  others  as  near  to  red;  indeed,  some  of  our 
best  agricultural  loams  are  exceedingly  high-coloured, 
and  commonly  called  “  red  earth.”  But  it  is  the  requisite 
adhesive  quality  which  fruit-trees  most  desire.  We  seldom 
find  them  to  succeed  in  a  soil  so  loose  that  it  cannot 
be  made  to  cohere ;  the  addition  of  manorial  matters 
cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  this  coherent  quality. 
But  there  are  extremes  to  be  avoided  in  this  matter  ;  a 
loose,  sandy  material,  not  capable  of  coherence,  and  an 
almost  indivisible  clay,  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  A 
good  fruit-tree  loam,  in  a  tolerably  moist  state,  will  readily  J 
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adhere,  if  squeezed  in  the  hand,  and  will  as  readily  fall 
to  pieces,  if  dropped  from  about  live  feet  in  height  on 
hard  ground.  This,  if  the  loam  is  neither  dry  nor  wet, 
will  at  once  prove  its  character.  As  to  colour,  it  is  not 
so  very  material;  but,  of  whatever  colour,  it  ought  to  be 
the  same  throughout,  if  possible.  A  loam  with  a  variety 
of  shades  is  to  be  avoided,  such  not  unfrequently  con¬ 
taining  oxide  of  iron  (rust),  which  is  understood  to  be 
prejudicial  to  some  kinds  of  trees. 

The  making  of  stations,  then,  is  a  matter  of  economy, 
as  well  as  of  principle  ;  they  combine  the  following 
advantages  which  cannot  be  secured  by  the  ordinary 
border.  What  good  soil  or  loam  can  be  spared  is 
secured  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  roots,  which,  by 
this  mode,  are  ever  kept  more  at  home  than  by  ordinary 
planting;  a  little  of  good  loam,  therefore,  is  made  to  go 
a  long  way,  and  loam  is  to  most  persons  a  costly  article. 
Stations  also  prevent  the  descent  of  the  roots  to  an  | 
inconvenient  depth  ;  and  they  furnish  a  boundary-line 
for  the  root-pruner,  who  may  generally  carry  his  opera-  j 
tions  to  the  very  foot  of  them. 

I  consider,  that  if  the  soil  is  rightly  constituted,  two 
feet  in  depth  is  not  only  sufficient  for  any  kitchen- 
garden  fruit-tree,  but  by  far  better  than  a  greater  depth. 
Everybody  knows  that  persons  who  possess  a  vegetable 
garden  within  walls  desires  to  have  dwarf  fruit-trees  also. 

Let  not  our  readers  suppose  that  by  the  term  dwarf,  I 
would  fain  persuade  them  to  have  a  garden  of  cripples. 

I  merely  mean  that  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  the 
trees  should  be  perfectly  compatible  with  vegetable 
culture,  and  with  a  fair  and  easy  survey  of  all  the 
garden,  as  well  as  convenience  of  access  to  its  respective  i 
portions.  On  such  a  foundation,  then,  1  trust  that  my 
future  advice  may  be  judged.  If  I  prove  faulty,  it  will 
be  in  the  aim  I  have  taken,  rather  than  in  the  details.  ! 

My  practice,  for  more,  than  twenty  years,  has  been  to  ! 
mark  out  six  feet  square  as  the  site  of  the  station,  and 
this  is  excavated  twenty-eight  inches  in  depth,  viz.,  two 
feet  for  soil,  and  the  extra  four  inches  for  a  hard  bottom 
to  the  station.  In  throwing  out  the  soil  a  due  regard  is 
paid  to  its  character.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that 
three  samples  may  be  met  with  and  classed.  Thus,  a 
plot  may  possess  layers  of  gravel,  coarse  sand,  with  true 
soil  on  the  surface,  and  it  is  most  desirable  that  they 
should  be  kept  separate.  However,  there  are  generally 
two  classes,  and  according  to  their  quality,  so  may  they 
be  used  up,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  loam.  When 
the  subsoil  is  but  little  inferior  to  the  surface  soil,  I  have 
frequently  exchanged  it  for  some  of  the  good  surface 
soil  of  the  garden  nigh  at  hand,  and  this  with  consider¬ 
able  benefit  to  the  vegetable  crops,  as  containing  much 
fresh  inorganic  matter  for  their  sustenance — indeed,  this 
plan  may  ever  be  practised  where  practicable.  As  for 
clay,  sand,  and  such  materials,  they  may  he  wheeled 
away  altogether,  unless  any  alterations  at  hand  may 
need  such  materials.  This  will  generally  make  way  for 
the  addition  of  a  little  good  loam. 

One  caution  is  here  requisite  to  the  uninformed,  and 
that  is  as  concerns  the  depth.  We  before  stated  that 
two  feet  is  a  very  proper  depth,  but  the  question  still 
remains,  whether  any  portion  of  that  be  above  the  | 
ordinary  ground  level  ?  And  here  it  will  be  necessary  j 
to  point  to  the  injurious  effects  resulting  from  exca- 
vating  fruit-tree  holes  so  low  as  to  form  what  is  termed 
“  a  pot.” 

In  order  to  make  the  matter  more  clear,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose  a  soil  in  its  native  condition  only  eighteen  inches 
deep,  and  resting  on  a  substratum  of  clay.  Now,  to 
sink  a  hole  for  the  station  two  feet  in  depth,  will,  of 
course,  carry  the  operator  six  inches  into  the  clay.  And 
what  would  be  the  consequence  '?  Why,  the  roots  would 
either  be  imprisoned  when  they  reached  the  sides  of 
the  hole,  or  must  penetrate  an  uugenial  subsoil.  To 
avoid  this,  give  the  extra  six  inches  above  the  ground 


level,  and,  by  consequence,  plant  the  tree  higher.  Let 
no  one  fear  for  the  late  of  his  trees  thus  elevated.  Such 
elevation  will  cause  them  to  tend  more  to  fruiting  habits, 
and  to  dwarf  and  compact  growth.  It  is  well,  however, 
in  such  cases,  to  use  a  stiffer  loam,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  long  continued  drought.  In  our  more 
northern  parts,  indeed,  especially  in  such  climates  as 
the  north  of  Ireland  and  some  parts  of  Scotland,  1 
would  advise  that  the  elevated  platform  be  adopted  irre¬ 
spective  of  subsoils;  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  policy. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  way  by  handling  a  few  col¬ 
lateral  points,  we  will  proceed  to  the  mode  of  filling  the 
stations  with  a  proper  compost.  In  a  majority  of  cases, 
one-half  of  the  excavated  soil  may  be  worked  up  with 
the  new  compost;  another  fourth  may  be  the  exchanged 
soil  of  the  kitchen-garden  before  alluded  to;  there  re¬ 
mains,  then,  a  demand  for  one-fourth  of  sound  loamy 
soil.  Now,  if  the  natural  soil  be  very  poor  and  loose  in 
texture,  of  course  more  loam  should  be  applied,  if  ob¬ 
tainable.  Previously  to  filling,  our  practice  is  to  form 
the  surface  of  the  subsoil  into  a  convex  shape,  especially 
if  a  retentive  bottom;  we  then  place  brickbats,  or  pieces 
of  stone,  all  over  the  surface,  as  close  as  possible,  and 
then  sweep  a  little  very  fine  gravel  or  cinder-ashes  into 
every  crevice.  We  have  found,  by  experience,  tliat  few 
fibres  penetrate  this.  Next,  we  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  strewing  a  couple  of  barrows  of  half-rotten  leaves  over 
the  surface  of  the  brick,  and  in  this  stratum  we  have 
generally  found  abundance  of  fibres  nestling  with  little 
desire  to  escape,  the  leafy  material  enduring  many  years. 
And  now  the  soil  may  be  filled  in  regularly,  frequently 
strewing  a  little  from  each  heap,  so  that  the  whole  may 
he  uniform  in  texture. 

1 1  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  observe,  that  it  is  of 
much  importance  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  trees 
that  the  compost  contain  a  liberal  amount  of  organic 
matter,  and  if  the  loam  is  not  turfy,  something  should 
be  added  to  represent  the  fibre  of  the  turf.  Nothing  is 
better,  perhaps,  than  half-decayed  leaves;  but  as  every 
one  does  not  possess  such  materials,  it  is  wrell  to  know 
that  any  coarse  straw  or  herbage  will  much  assist;  and 
the  longer  it  endures  in  the  soil  the  better.  Anything, 
in  fact,  that  has  once  been  a  living  vegetable  body  will 
be  beneficial,  and  this  may  be  strewed  constantly  over 
the  soil  in  the  act  of  filling. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  mode  of  preparing 
stations  is  very  laborious,  or  expensive,  because  its  de¬ 
scription  occupies  a  good  deal  of  paper;  there  can,  we 
assure  our  readers,  be  no  simpler  plan,  if  any  prepa¬ 
ration  may  be  made.  If  any  plan  be  really  expensive, 
it  is  one  which  involves  failure  in  the  end.  We  are 
quite  aware  that  there  are  soils  in  which  there  is  no 
need  to  take  these  precautions,  but  we  fear  such  plots 
are  in  a  minority. 

And  now  for  distance  of  planting,  whether  walls  or 
marginal  borders,  on  the  dwarfing  system.  Our  practice 
is,  on  ten-feet  walls,  to  place  the  trees  six  yards  apart, 
as  a  general  rule;  and  this,  by  our  mode  of  planting, 
will  be  sufficient  for  any  height.  On  the  marginal 
borders,  the  ordinary  untrained  dwarf  standard  is  allowed 
about  five  yards  ;  this,  however,  deserves  a  separate 
consideration,  as  many  special  matters  will  have  to  be 
referred  to ;  it  must,  therefore,  pass  on  to  another 
chapter.  R.  Errinoton. 


CAMELLIAS— THE  LION  OF  SURREY— BANK 

GROVE. 

After  being  on  the  London  boards  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  after  seeing  the  chief  of  our  exhi¬ 
bitions  there  during  the  time,  and  taking  part  officially 
at  many  of  these  gatherings,  so  that  I  may  truly  say 
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that  the  rise  and  progress  of  our  present  high  advance¬ 
ment  in  gardening  are  as  familiar  to  my  mind  as  the 
head  is  to  the  pillow,  people  at  a  distance  may  wonder 
to  hear  me  say  that  I  have  lately  seen  a  “  sight” — also 
in  our  way — that  I  shall  never  forget;  that  1  never  saw 
the  like  of  it  before,  and  that  I  do  not  expect  ever  to 
see  the  like  of  it  again,  if  I  pass  my  days  in  these 
climes.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  lady  neighbour,  I 
obtained  an  introduction,  about  the  middle  of  last 
April,  to  what,  for  the  present,  I  must  term  only  the 
“  Lion  of  Surrey.” 

The  name  of  this  lion  is  at  the  head  of  my  letter — a 
Camellia,  whose  name  is  legion ;  but  the  particular 
kind  in  question  is  reticulata,  a  distinct  species  brought 
over  from  China  by  Captain  Rawes,  in  1820.  It  was 
first  figured  and  described  in  tbe  Botanical  Register 
(t.  1078),  and  next  in  tbe  first  number  (1830)  of  Chand¬ 
ler  and  Booth’s  "Illustrations”  of  Camellias.  The 
authors  of  this  truly  splendid  work  are  both  alive  to 
this  day,  and  only  twenty-three  years  older  than  when 
they  wrote  thus  of  this  species — “We  are  of  opinion 
that  when  it  becomes  so  plentiful  as  to  admit  of  a  trial 
being  made,  it  will  bo  found  to  be  hardier  than  the 
Camellia  japonica,  and  that  at  no  distant  period,  perhaps, 
it  may  ornament  our  shrubberies.”  This  last  hint  was 
made,  no  doubt,  in  reference  to  one  of  the  most  popular 
topics  of  the  day  in  1830.  For  the  five  or  six  pre¬ 
ceding  springs,  flowers  of  Camellias,  “  which  stood  the  ■ 
last  three  winters,”  were  sent  up  to  London  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  nothing  was  then  more  familiar 
to  our  minds  than  that  Camellias  were  just  as  hardy  as 
the  Portugal  Laurel,  in  England,  but  that  they  could  I 
not  open  their  flowers  with  impunity  in  the  face  of  our  J 
cold  easterly  winds,  and  the  alternate  action  of  the  sun’s 
rays  and  hoar  frost.  Therefore,  the  matter  soon  dropped, 
but  now  it  has  been  revived  a  second  time  within  the 
last  few  years. 

About  the  year  1835,  the  late  Sir  John  Broughton  pur¬ 
chased  the  “  Lion  of  Surrey”  from  the  late  Mr.  Smith, 
the  celebrated  Rhododendron  crosser  of  Norbiton,  close 
by  Kingston,  along  with  other  new  Camellias,  and  he 
had  three  of  the  best  kinds  of  them — reticulata  (the 
Lion  of  Surrey),  Jirnhriata,  the  best  of  all  the  whites, 
and  Woodsii,  then  one  of  the  best  red  ones,  but  now 
superseded  by  many.  He  had  them  planted  in  a  house  I 
by  themselves,  this  house  being  the  middle  one  of  a  j 
range,  from  which  it  projects  considerably  in  front,  and  j 
this  front  is  a  half  circle,  with  a  curvelinear  roof,  the  ! 
upright  glass  being  fourteen  feet  high  before  the  spring¬ 
ing  of  the  roof.  The  width  in  the  centre  is  twenty-two 
feet,  and  the  length  along  the  back  wall  twenty  feet. 
The  “Lion  of  Surrey”  now  occupies  the  whole  of  this 
space,  so  that  one  cannot  pass  along  the  circular  paved 
walk  in  front  without  being  partially  shadowed  by  some 
of  tbe  higher  branches.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
vigorous  Portugal  Laurel  standing  out  on  the  grass,  is 
twelve  feet  high,  and  very  broad  and  spreading  at  the 
top,  and  it  is  clothed  with  leaves  to  the  very  surface  of 
the  bed,  where  the  circumference  is  just  twenty-four 
yards  round,  for  I  stepped  them  three  times  to  make 
sure  of  it. 

When  I  first  saw  this  “Lion  of  Surrey”  it  was 
clothed  from  top  to  bottom,  and  all  round,  in  one  whole 
sheet  of  blossoms,  each  bloom  being  much  in  the  same 
style,  size,  and  colour  as  those  of  the  Pceonia  Moutan 
I  rosea.  I  was  asked  to  guess  the  number  of  flowers  then 
!  open,  aud  I  put  them  down  at  1500,  but  I  was  mistaken 
|  by  their  unusual  large  size,  and  I  was  told  that  not 
j  more  than  900  were  open  at  one  time,  but  there  were 
]  3000  flowers  that  fully  expanded  and  came  to  perfection 
|  on  this  plant  this  very  spring,  and  2973  buds  were 
j  thinned  out  from  it  last  autumn  as  soon  as  they  were 
l  large  enough  to  be  displaced!  Not  more  than  one 
j  single  bud  was  left  on  any  point  all  over  the  plant. 


I  also  learned,  for  the  first  time,  and  saw  the  thing 
myself,  that  any  respectable  person  might  walk  or  drive 
in  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night  to  see  this 
grand  sight  as  freely  as  go  along  the  Queen’s  highway. 

The  next  thing  after  a  grand  sight,  or  an  unusual 
treat,  is  to  wish  that  all  ones  friends  had  been  there  to 
enjoy  it  as  well,  and  the  next  feeling  is  to  give  an 
account  of  the  entertainment,  unless,  indeed,  one  could 
do  as  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  did,  return  next 
day  with  some  of  his  nearest  friends  to  see  this  very 
Camellia.  I  forgot  to  ask  what  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  thought  of  it.  But  I  shall  never  forget 
the  most  usual  remark  that  parties  make  when  being 
conveyed  over  a  garden  for  the  first  time.  “What 
would  he  (the  last  proprietor)  say  if  he  could  rise  and 
see  all  this  !”  I  could  not  help  remarking  how  delighted 
Sir  John  Broughton  would  be  if  he  could  rise  aud  see 
his  beautiful  place  so  much  improved  in  five  short 
years,  and  that  all  the  large  sums  of  money  which  he 
expended  on  it  have  turned  out  such  a  good  investment ; 
for  at  his  decease,  Bank  Grove  was  bought  by  W.  Bynm 
Martin,  Esq.,  the  present  proprietor,  and,  as  is  under¬ 
stood  about  Kingston,  at  an  enormous  high  figure. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Byam  Martin  for  his  kind  per¬ 
mission  to  report  on  his  garden  improvements  at  Bank 
Grove,  and  for  allowing  Mr.  Payne,  his  head  gardener, 
to  accompany  me,  and  answer  all  questions  about  the 
management  of  the  plants.  Meantime,  as  “Devonian,” 
one  of  our  correspondents,  has  written  to  ask  the  way  of 
growing  Camellias,  so  that  he  might  compete  with  “the 
Paxton  of  North  Devonshire,”  I  shall  begin  with  them 
by  remarking,  that  I  never  saw  a  more  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  of  them  in  one  place,  or  better  grown  specimens 
anywhere.  A  large  conservatory,  one  hundred  feet  long, 
attached  to  the  drawing-room,  is  quite  full  of  the  most 
healthy-looking  Camellias  in  the  country,  all  specimen 
plants,  planted  out  in  a  central  bed,  and  also  along  the 
back  wall,  their  branches  and  leaves  sweeping  down  to 
tiie  ground;  the  soil  is  upwards  of  two  feet  deep,  well- 
drained,  and  made  of  the  best  yellow  loam  two  parts, 
and  one  part  of  the  best  peat,  both  from  Wimbledon, 
and  this  is  tbe  compost  they  use  in  all  tbe  pots  for 
Camellias.  The  younger  plants  are  potted  every  spring, 
a  little  before  the  buds  begin  to  open  ;  from  that  time, 
until  the  growth  of  the  young  wood  is  finished,  and  the 
buds  for  next  year  are  set,  they  give  them  enormous 
quantities  of  water,  so  that  all  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
wet  through  and  through,  night  and  day,  all  that  time. 
It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  late  Mr. 
George  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  told  me  that  bo  believed 
all  Camellias  whatever  might  be  set  in  pans  of  water; 
that  is,  under  the  pots,  during  the  months  of  April, 
May,  and  the  first  half  of  J  une  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
more  than  ever,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  failures  with 
Camellias  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  water  during  that 
period  ;  and  I  am  almost  sure  that  a  healthy  young 
Camellia  might  be  kept  from  flowering,  for  years  in  suc¬ 
cession,  by  keeping  up  this  constant  stimulus  with  large 
doses  of  water  throughout  the  summer  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  to  get  a  seedling  Camellia  to  flower  earlier,  or  a 
variegated  Camellia  to  show  the  stripes  and  blotches 
more  clearly,  less  water  must  be  given;  also,  that  shy 
bloomers  must  be  reduced  in  strength  by  the  same 
means,  before  they  can  ever  flower  freely  enough  to 
humble  them,  so  as  to  become  free  bloomers  ere  they 
come  to  old  age,  or  before  we  get  tired  of  them. 

Another  very  great  evil,  and  one  which  is  prevalent, 
is  giving  too  large  pots  to  young  Camellias.  It  is  only 
now  and  then,  when  one  sees  such  a  collection  as  this, 
where  every  leaf  is  as  soft  as  a  young  cabbage,  and  as 
shining  as  a  looking-glass,  that  the  general  run  appears 
so  manifest,  and  so  much  against  the  nature  of  the 
plant.  The  French,  but  the  Germans  more  particularly, 
could  not  keep  a  leaf  on  their  Camellias  if  they  had 
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them  in  loam,  like  us,  under  their  clearer  and  hotter 
sun.  Their  compost  is  a  soft,  boggy  peat,  which  holds 
water  like  a  sponge.  They  invariably  repot  their 
Camellias  in  October,  so  as  to  have  this  soft  peat  full  of 
their  roots  before  it  is  time  to  begin  heavy  watering  in 
the  spring,  and  English  gardeners  look  with  wonder  on 
the  very  small  pots  which  carry  such  healthylooking 
plants,  and  so  full  of  bloom-buds,  too,  as  come  over 
from  the  continent  every  winter  to  our  markets.  But 
these  plants  are  the  very  incarnation  of  deception 
i  itself,  for  they  had  not  been  repotted  for  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  the  art  of  man  can  hardly  drive  the 
roots  out  of  the  hard,  peaty  ball,  and  putting  such  into  . 
large  pots  only  hastens  their  ruin,  the  balls  being  water¬ 
proof  in  the  middle  of  plenty. 

The  finest  Camellias  in  bloom,  in  the  large  conser¬ 
vatory  here,  when  I  first  called,  was  Bealii,  trained 
against  the  back  wall.  It  was  one  mass  of  bloom.  Of 
the  old  Camellias,  this  comes  nearest  to  the  red  im- 
bricata  in  shape,  and  of  the  new  ones,  the  Duchess  of 
Buccleugh  ranks  next  to  imbrioata.  Her  Grace  was  a 
seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Kingston,  and 
another  of  his  best  seedlings  is  called  Martinii,  in 
compliment  to  the  liberal  owner  of  Bank  Grovo. 
There  is  a  very  good  figure  of  this  fine  Camellia  in 
the  Florist  of  May,  1852.  It  is  the  nearest  to  scarlet 
of  all  we  know  of,  and  the  tip  of  the  petals  are  marked 
with  an  angular  white  spot.  Some  think  that  Lady 
Broughton,  a  deep  crimson  flower,  is  the  best  of  the 
Kingston  seedlings ;  for  my  own  part,  I  would  first 
choose  this  Martinii,  and  next  to  it  the  Countess  of 
Ellesmere,  which  is  a  cupped  flower  of  a  blush-white 
ground,  delicately  striped  with  rose,  and  the  cupped 
form  holds  good  to  the  last.  Fine  examples  of  all  of 
them  are  to  be  seen  here,  and  the  finest  variegated  of 
all,  a  seedling  by  Mr.  Chandler,  of  Vauxhall,  called 
Prince  Albert,  or  Albertus,  has  attained  a  full  size 
Nothing  in  its  way  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this 
flower.  It  comes  the  nearest  in  colours  to  the  Chinese 
Azalea,  called  Exquisita.  The  habit  of  the  plant  is 
very  close,  like  that  of  tricolor,  another  great  beauty 
here,  growing  as  closely  as  the  narrow-leaved  myrtle. 
Fimbriata  and  T Voodsii,  the  companions  for  many  years 
of  the  “Lion  of  Surrey,”  are  removed  to  this  house,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  from  Kew.  Elegans, 
one  of  the  most  favourite  of  all  the  rose-coloured  ones, 
was  in  magnificent  bloom  on  the  back  wall;  but  when 
all  are  so  good  it  is  a  puzzle  how  to  point  out  singly. 
Chandlerii,  in  a  slate  box,  by  the  drawing-room  door,  and 
trained  up  to  the  wall,  was  the  most  healthy  looking 
Camellia  I  ever  saw  ;  it  was  loaded  with  flowers  of 
nearly  as  deep  a  colour  as  Carolina ,  and  not  a  single 
trace  of  the  usual  white  stripes  and  blotches;  and 
DonheUirii  was  less  marked  here  than  I  ever  saw  it 
before.  The  truth  is,  they  grow  these  variegated  ones 
too  well,  and  I  expect  it  is  the  same  with  the  Marchioness 
of  Exeter  Camellia,  trained  against  the  back  wall  in 
another  house,  which  I  wanted  very  much  to  see  in 
flower,  for  I  have  never  seen  a  bloom  of  it  yet;  but  no 
man  in  his  senses  would  give  that  name  to  an  inferior 
flower,  nor  could  he  to  a  more  worthy  patron  of  high 
gardening. 

In  the  regular  Camellia  house  these  plants  look  on  a 
par  with  those  in  the  Conservatory,  and  all  along  the 
back  wall  the  plants  are  growing  in  slate  boxes,  set  on 
a  stone  pavement.  Also  on  the  back  wall  of  another 
long  bouse,  which  is  entirely  devoted  now  to  a  full  col¬ 
lection  of  the  finest  seedlings  of  Chinese  Azaleas,  every 
plant  of  which  is  a  specimen  plant,  not  quite  so  large 
as  they  now  bring  to  the  shows,  but  as  finely  grown  as 
any  that  were  ever  exhibited. 

Were  it  not  for  the  specimens  of  Heaths  which  I  have 
seen  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  I  confess  I 
should  be  inclined  to  assent  to  the  general  belief  round 


London,  that  there  is  no  peat  in  the  world  so  good  as 
that  from  Wimbledon  Common  for  growing  these  plants 
in.  Mirabilis  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  these  Azaleas,  the 
colour  is  that  between  rose  and  geranium  colour,  which 
almost  all  ladies  admire ;  the  substance  waxy,  and  the 
shape  perfect  for  a  florist;  macrantha,  a  large  purplish 
flower;  atrorubens,  deep  carmine;  speciosissima,  a  deep 
rose  ;  formosa,  with  a  purplish  tinge ;  exquisita,  eximia, 
magniflora,  and,  indeed,  all  the  best  of  the  race  are  here 
seen  together  in  one  mass  of  bloom  at  the  beginning  of 
May;  and,  when  making  their  growth,  they  receive  April 
temperature,  that  is,  warm  days,  damp  afternoons,  and 
cool  nights,  while  the  Camellias,  during  their  growth,  re 
ceive  May  temperature,  April  showers,  and  warm,  moist 
nights,  with  a  slight  shading  from  the  sun,  and  the 
climbers  strictly  kept  in  to  the  rafters.  Of  these,  the 
different  species  of  Kennedy  a  and  Zicliya,  Sollya  linearis, 
Habrothamnus  elegans,  with  Fuchsia  Carolina  and  ser- 
\  ratifolia,  are  the  chief  in  use.  The  serratifolia  blooms 
almost  all  the  year  through  ;  and  to  have  it  in  pots,  after 
seeing  how  it  rambles  away  in  the  freedom  of  the  open 
border,  and  how  it  flowers  then,  seems  little  short  of 
caricaturing  the  plant  altogether. 

In  the  stove,  the  chief  climbers  are  the  best  of  the 
Passion-flowers,  as  Kermesina,  racemosa,  or  princeps, 
quadrangular  is,  &c. ;  Combretum  purpureum,  on  the 
spurred  system  ;  Steplianotis  floribunda,  Henfreya  scan- 
dens,  and  another  stove  climber  called  Lettsomia  tomen - 
tosa,  a  plant  which  needs  to  be  corrected  in  our  “Dic¬ 
tionary.”  The  real  name  of  this  climber  is  Argyreia ; 
it  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  was  named  Lett¬ 
somia  by  Roxburgh,  but  that  genus  was  pre-occupied 
by  Ruiz  and  Pavon  with  quite  a  different  plant  from 
Peru.  Argyreia,  Pharbitis,  Ipomcea,  and  Convolvulus, 
are  all  brothers  and  sisters  among  the  Bindweeds,  and 
this  Argyreia  tomentosa  is  a  large,  woolly-leaved  Bind¬ 
weed,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  It  has  either  not 
come  to  a  flowering  age  here,  or  it  must  be  shy  to 
bloom.  When  it  will  bloom,  if  I  am  right,  the  flowers 
will  look  like  our  own  large,  white-flowered  Bindweed 
in  our  hedges,  and  that  will  settle  the  question.  Our 
“Dictionary”  has  “taken”  so  well,  that  in  future  we 
shall  be  thankful  for  any  corrections  that  may  be  sent 
to  us  respecting  it,  to  come  in  for  future  editions. 

The  chief  attraction  out-of-doors,  at  this  season,  at 
Bank  Grove,  are  the  different  views  of  the  Thames, 
which  runs  down  by  the  side  of  the  pleasure-grounds; 
the  majestic  old  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  now  casting  the 
scales  of  their  seed-cones  in  all  directions ;  the  fine  old 
Elms  next  the  house,  with  Wall-flowers  springing  out 
from  their  roots,  as  if  sown  by  the  nightingales  before 
they  left  the  Grove  last  summer— an  original  idea,  well 
worth  carrying  out.  A  large  clump,  also,  ot  old  Elms 
near  the  Rosary,  covered  three-parts  ol  the  way  up  with 
huge  mantles  of  Ivy.  The  full-grown  purple  Beeches, 
the  Oaks,  the  Sycamores,  and  other  large  trees,  which 
make  up  the  “Grove,”  the  Arboretum,  and  especially 
the  Pinetum  ;  but  I  must  leave  them  to-day  with  regret, 
for  want  of  room,  and  only  mention  a  few  very  remark¬ 
able  specimens. 

Of  these  there  are  three  of  Plolly-leaved  Berberis  (B. 
aquifolium)  on  the  grass,  now  in  full  flower,  each  of 
them  about  seven  feet  high.  One  is  just  fifteen  yards 
round  close  to  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  which 
sweep  the  grass;  the  second,  a  full  yard  more  than  that: 
and  the  third,  no  less  than  eighteen  of  the  longest  steps 
that  I  could  make.  Likely  enough,  those  very  plants 
cost  Sir  John  Broughton  five  guineas  a-piece;  and 
although  one  could  buy  thousands  of  them  to-morrow, 
at  Kingston,  for  five  shillings  the  hundred,  the  large 
specimens  are  each  worth  twenty  guineas  between  two 
brothers. 

The  real  Pinetum  was  only  begun  by  Mr.  Byam 
Martin,  in  1818,  with  the  best  specimens  he  could  pro- 
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cure  of  all  the  more  choice  species,  following  them  up  to 
the  present  time  with  all  the  best  new  ones  as  they 
come  into  the  market ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
of  all  the  Pine  family,  insignis  turned  out  the  fastest 
i  grower.  This  will  be  the  pride  of  the  Grove  some  day. 
It  was  only  planted  in  January,  1849,  and  is  now  full 
twenty  feet  high,  a  picture  of  health  and  symmetry. 
Cryptomeria  japonica  vies  with  Taxodium  sempervirens 
here  in  growth,  and  one  of  the  Cryptomerias — a  seed¬ 
ling,  no  doubt — grows  just  with  the  same  free,  loose 
habit  as  the  Taxodium  itself.  Not  a  leaf  of  the  Crypto- 
merias  was  hurt  here  by  the  last  frosts,  but  plants  of 
Taxodium  sempervirens.  twenty  feet  high,  had  had  many 
of  the  leaves  scorched,  but  none  of  the  buds,  or  young 
wood.  A  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Funebral  Cypress 
( Cupressus  funebris),  from  the  “  Yale  of  Tombs,”  in 
China,  about  a  yard  high,  had  about  an  inch  of  two  top 
shoots  killed,  but  other  young  tops  close  to  them  escaped 
altogether.  Of  the  following  plants  that  were  planted 
out  only  in  J  852,  round  the  new  American  garden,  I 
made  a  particular  examination  as  to  their  hardiness: 
they  are  planted  singly,  and  at  good  distances  apart,  on 
the  grass,  and  without  any  particular  shade  or  shelter. 
The  Hood,  last  winter,  rose  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
most  of  them  ;  so  that,  between  the  recent  planting, 
bad  winter  and  spring,  with  a  low  situation,  they  had  as 
much  trial  as  one  could  wish.  Saxgothea  conspic.ua ,  the 
leaves  browned  considerably,  but  not  a  bud  killed,  and 
they  are  just  breaking.  Libocedrus  Chilensis,  which 
produces  the  far-famed  Alerse  wood  of  Chili,  I  am 
now  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  is  as  hardy 
as  the  Scotch  Fir.  It  was  planted  out  last  year  in 
the  middle  of  an  open  space  on  the  grass,  without  any 
shelter  whatever,  and  it  never  ceased  growing  since  last 
September — the  winds  and  frosts  did  not  even  brown  a 
leaf  of  it.  It  is  twenty-one  inches  high,  and  the  lower 
branches  assume  the  natural  habit  of  the  old  tree 
already,  showing  that  all  the  drawings  that  have  been 
made  at  home  from  the  dry  specimens  give  quite  a  false 
character  to  this  beautiful  tree.  Every  branch  comes 
out  at  right  angles  from  the  main  stem,  then  drops  down 
considerably,  after  the  manner  of  the  American  Arbor 
vita,  and  rises  again  at  the  point  perpendicularly.  Both 
sides  of  the  leaf  have  a  white  furrow,  or  mark ;  so  that 
when  the  branches  wave  about  in  the  wind,  the  shades 
will  be  more  distinct  than  in  any  other  Conifer. 

This  is  the  last  tree  1  helped  to  plant  before  T  threw 
the  spade  over  the  garden-wall,  and  the  one  which  Ilis 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  planted  at  Shrubland 
Park,  to  commemorate  his  first  visit  to  that  beautiful 
place ;  hence  my  delight  at  finding  it  to  be  quite  hardy. 

I  Biota  pendula,  alias  Cupressus  pendula  and  Jiliformis, 
j  two  feet  high,  with  the  branches  hanging  down,  a  native 
|  of  China  and  Japan,  has  the  leaves  a  little  browned, 
that  is  all.  Abies  Jesoensis,  a  large  fir  from  Japan,  nine 
inches  high,  has  some  of  the  top  leaves  a  little  browned, 
j  Abies,  or  rather  Picea  nordmaniana,  from  the  Crimea, 
unscathed.  Abies  nobilis,  from  the  Columbia  River, 
i  quite  hardy,  of  course,  but  mentioned  for  being  a  fast 
grower,  or  promising  to  be  so.  Pin  us  ayacatruite,  a 
|  lofty  tree  from  Mexico,  of  doubtful  hardiness,  has  only 
a  few  of  the  leaves  slightly  affected.  The  Mount  Atlas 
Cedar  the  same.  All  the  new  Hollies,  from  latifolia  to 
myrtifolia,  have  stood  uninjured.  Two  immense  large 
bushes  of  the  Tree  Pccony  were  covered,  but  most  of 
i  the  flower-buds  were  destroyed,  more  or  less.  Three 
large  plants  of  Rhododendron  B roughtonii,  one  of  the 
i  very  best  of  the  early  Arboreum  crosses,  once  supposed 
to  be  quite  tender,  stood  unharmed  these  three  years,  and 
;  flower  as  much  as  the  large  Camellia.  The  new  Ame- 
i  rican  garden  is  planted  with  the  best  Bagshot  crosses, 
|  a  whole  bed  being  allowed  for  each  strain.  The  Roses,  for 
'  which  this  place  was  celebrated  for  years,  will  stand  over, 
with  other  things,  till  they  come  to  bloom. — D.  Beaton. 


CONTEMPLATED  SPAN-ROOFED  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE  AND  VINERY. 

A  considerable  amount  of  space  and  attention  has  ' 
already  been  devoted  to  this  subject,  but  either  the 
directions  and  criticisms  given  have  not  been  definite 
enough,  or  our  subscribers  have  not  troubled  themselves 
much  with  generalising,  imagining,  no  doubt,  that  their 
own  circumstances  were  peculiarly  different  from  any  j 
others  referred  to.  When  a  number  of  enquiries  on  j 
such  a  subject  reach  us  from  one  source,  we  are  under  j 
the  necessity  of  giving  merely  a  “  yes”  or  “  no”  answer  in  ; 
the  correspondents  column,  which  could  not,  therefore,  j 
be  generally  interesting,  or  to  give  the  subject  the  pro¬ 
minence  of  a  general  article.  As  this  is  now  an  ex¬ 
cellent  time  for  building,  the  matter,  we  trust,  will  be 
generally  interesting. 

Our  correspondent,  (M.  L.,  of  Beaminstcr,)  who  de-  I 
sires  our  criticisms  and  answers  to  various  queries,  I 
which  will  be  understood  by  the  replies  given,  states 
that  the  house  for  the  purpose  specified  above,  is  to  be 
10ft.  by  14ft.  in  the  clear — that  the  gable  ends  are  to 
stand  north  and  south— that  the  height  of  these  gables 
is  to  be  8ft.  3in. — height  of  walls  all  round,  before  the 
rise  in  the  gable,  5ft. — to  be  brick  on  the  north  end, 
but  on  the  south  end,  and  east  and  west  sides,  to  be 
2Tft.  of  brick,  and  2.1  ft.  of  glass — that  the  roof,  there¬ 
fore,  will  be  at  an  angle  of  from  30°  to  35°,  but  it  is 
feared  it  will  be  too  flat — that  a  partition,  of  the  width 
of  one  light,  will  be  shut  off  on  the  north  side,  in  which 
the  fire-place  for  the  flue  will  be  placed,  and  hopes  are 
entertained,  that  in  this  small  division,  plants  requiring 
more  heat  may  be  grown.  Ventilators  are  to  be  placed 
in  the  brick  walls,  and  in  the  glass  gable  end.  There 
is  to  be  a  shelf  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  level  with  the 
brick-work,  1ft.  din.  wide;  path,  2ft.  9in. ;  and  platform 
in  the  centre,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  at  the  north 
end,  left  as  a  border  for  climbers.  The  floor  of  the 
house  to  be  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  tilled 
with  stone,  rubble,  &c.,  and  then  paved,  &c. 

lstly. — On  this  we  would  observe  that  the  house  will  be 
a  very  useful  and  convenient  one  for  greenhouse  plants, 
provided  no  person  of  tall  stature  is  expected  to  peram¬ 
bulate  through  it.  To  enjoy  climbers  and  vines  in  it, 
a  person  would  require  to  have  the  height  that  Mrs. 
Stowe  assigns  to  the  gentle,  warm-hearted,  yet  resolute, 
Mrs.  Bird,  somewhere  over  four  feet.  Allowing  the 
height  of  the  sides  5ft.,  height  of  centre  8ft.  3in., 
and  granting  that  the  height  at  the  sides  is  increased 
six  inches  by  the  plate  on  which  the  roof-rafters  are 
placed,  the  height  above  the  path  will  not  be  much 
more  than  seven  feet.  Now,  allowing  the  vine  leaves 
to  be,  at  least,  one  foot  from  the  glass,  and  shoots  and 
points  of  bunches  reaching  about  a  foot  more  down¬ 
wards,  there  would  be  little  more  than  five  feet  standing- 
up-right  space.  For  vines  or  climbers,  then,  I  re¬ 
commend  the  side  walls,  and  the  centre  ridge,  to  be, 
respectively,  one  foot  higher.  Of  course,  the  same  object 
would  be  gained  by  lowering  the  floor  inside,  by  stepping 
down  into  the  house  from  the  ground  level,  having  one 
or  two  steps  at  the  doorway  ;  but  this,  though  it  w  ould 
husband  warmth,  always  lessens  the  dignity  of  the  house, 
and  the  ease  and  convenience  of  ingress  and  egress. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  size  of  the  house; 
that,  no  doubt,  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances;  but 
a  few  feet  additional  in  length  would  give  it  a  more 
handsome  appearance.  Many  houses  of  this  kind  have 
an  opaque  north  end,  by  being  placed  against  a  wall 
already  existing,  and,  in  that  case,  less  heating  power 
is  required;  but  the  house  in  question  seems  isolated, 
and,  therefore,  I  see  no  valid  reason  why  the  north  end 
should  have  five  feet  of  brick-work,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  house  only  2^  feet.  It  would  look  better  to  be 
uniform  all  round,  more  light  would  thus  he  secured, 
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while  the  additional  85  square  feet  of  glass  would 
furnish  no  serious  item  either  in  the  way  of  purse,  or 
as  a  radiating-of-heat  medium  in  winter. 

'imlly.  Position  of  Platform  and  Shelves. — These  are 
mainly  right.  With  a  shelf  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
you  will  have  a  platform  5ft.  Cin.  in  width,  very 
convenient  for  attending  to  the  plants.  But,  at  the 
risk  ol  reducing  the  length  of  the  platform,  I  would 
bring  the  shelf  round  to  the  door-way  in  the  middle  of 
the  south  end,  and  were  there  no  partition  I  would  do 
the  same  on  the  north  end.  In  fact,  were  the  house 
mine,  and  the  only  one  T  had,  I  would,  if  I  divided  it 
at  all,  divide  it  in  the  middle,  and  have  both  ends 
similar,  but  discard  all  attempts  at  heating  from  the 
inside. 

One  word  more  as  to  the  eighteen-inch  shelf — do  not 
have  it  level  with  the  top  of  the  brick  wall,  but  from 
three  to  six  inches  below  it.  The  reasons  are  these — 
1  lie  roots  in  the  pots  do  not  require  direct  light,  more 
upright  space  is  given  to  branches  arid  flowers,  and 
these,  consequently,  have  more  light;  and  the  pots  are 
not  so  unduly  cooled  in  winter,  and  heated  in  summer, 
as  when  standing  freely  exposed  above  the  level  of  the 
glass  line.  The  sinking  of  the  side  shelf  will  enable 
you  proportionately  to  elevate  the  central  platform— that 
is,  the  height  between  them  may  vary  from  three  to 
six  inches. 

■’rdly.  Border  for  Climbers  in  the  Centre  of  the  House. 
— There  is  no  necessity  for  curtailing  the  length  of  the 
platform  on  this  account;  make  the  border  all  the  same, 
but  let  the  platform  go  over  it.  If  it  is  a  sparred  plat¬ 
form,  you  -can  easily  bring  the  climbers  through  the 
spars.  It  solid,  as  of  slate  or  stone,  leave  holes  or 
openings  through  which  the  climbers  may  pass.  Tt  will 
be  well  to  have  them  four  feet  in  height,  at  least,  before 
planting  them.  It  you  intend  having  vines  on  both 
sides,  there  will  be  little  room  for  climbers,  unless  at  the 
apex  of  the  roof;  and  what  are  otherwise  grown,  should 
be  trained  longitudinally,  as  then  they  will  meet  the 
vines  at  right  angles,  but  you  cannot  do  much  with 
both.  Even  with  Vines  on  the  rafters,  a  couple  of 
P dssion  Flowers,  a  blue  and  purple,  dangling  from  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  would  have  a  graceful  effect. 

ithly.  Partition,  and  its  object. — With  one  of  these 
objects  1  entirely  sympathise.  Not  only  may  thus  more 
tender  plants  be  grown,  but  plants  of  equal  hardiness 
treated  according  to  their  circumstances.  For  instance, 
a  greenhouse  plant,  shortly  after  being  pruned,  requires 
a  close,  moist  atmosphere  to  encourage  fresh  growth  ;  a 
similar  plant,  when  in  bloom,  requires  an  airy,  cool 
atmosphere  to  prolong  it.  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
how  this  may  be  done  in  a  house  without  divisions, 
merely  by  keeping  one  end  closer  than  the  other,  and 
this  is  still  easier  done  when  the  heating  is  by  the  flue, 
as  that  will  always  be  hottest  at  the  fire  end.  A  com¬ 
plete  glass  division  gives,  however,  very  decided  advan¬ 
tages  ;  and  thus,  in  a  small  house,  enables  you  to  have  a 
place  suitable  for  growing,  and  another  suitable  for 
blooming.  But  I  have  little  sympathy  with  the  idea  of 
making  this  division  into  a  fire-place  and  stock-hole 
likewise.  The  mason  was  quite  right  when  he  spoke  of 
the  danger  of  back  smoko.  If  that  should  take  place,  j 
you  will  sacrifice,  according  to  your  own  plan,  a  fourth 
part  ol  your  house,  for  what  will  be  of  no  more  use  in 
winter  than  a  potting  shed. 

I  have  had  to  manage  such  houses  when  the  smoke 
was  very  troublesome,  especially  when  the  fire  had  been 
unlighted  for  some  time.  I  once  had  the  management 
of  such  another  house  that  was  never  known  to  smoke,  1 
but  the  stock-hole  was  deep — the  rise  from  the  bars  of 
the  furnace  to  the  bottom  of  the  flue  was  from  two  to 
three  feet,  and  a  strong  draught  was  further  promoted 
by  a  tall  chimney.  Without  such  advantages,  I  should  | 
decidedly  prefer  sinking  a  stock-hole  outside  the  house. 


It  may  he  at  the  end  all  the  same,  and  the  furnace  be 
wholly  inside  the  house.  By  arching  the  hole  over, 

■  nothing  more  than  a  square  yard  of  a  flap  door  need  be 
seen,  and  thus  all  danger  from  smoke  and  dust  be 
avoided.  If  even  this  door  was  an  eyesore,  and  green¬ 
house  plants  were  the  chief  object,  you  would  scarcely 
want  fire  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
October,  and  during  that  time  you  might  sink  a  box 
with  roots  of  ivy,  and  the  tops  trained  to  a  flat  trellis, 
so  as  to  cover  all  over.  Nay,  even  in  winter,  this  trellis 
might  be  so  hinged,  and  the  plants  so  managed,  that  it 
would  stand  upright  or  lie  flat,  accordingly  as  you  wanted 
to  open  the  door  or  keep  it  shut. 

If,  however,  there  be  some  insuperable  objection  to 
having  the  stock-hole  outside,  then  the  next  best  thing 
to  do  will  be  to  sink  a  place  deep  enough  for  the  fur¬ 
nace,  that  the  fire  bars  may  be  at  least  eighteen  inches 
below  the  bottom  of  the  flue;  have  the  entrance  fitted 
with  a  door  that  will  shut  very  close  from  being  wadded 
on  its  edges;  keep  this  door  shut  at  all  times,  even  when 
putting  fire  on,  or  lighting  one,  never  opening  it  unless 
when  going  down  or  coming  up  ;  and  let  the  air  in  the 
stock-hole,  for  enabling  the  fire  to  burn,  be  obtained, 
not  from  the  house,  but  by  means  of  a  drain,  or  large 
pipe,  communicating  freely  with  the  external  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  but  avoid  all  inside  fire-places  if  possible. 

othly.  Position  of  the  Flue. — “  I  intend  the  flue  to  run 
and  return  along  the  east  side.”  There  is,  so  far,  wis¬ 
dom  in  this,  as  you  will  have  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat  on  the  coldest  side  of  the  house.  This,  however, 
so  far  as  the  east  side  is  considered,  definitively  settles 
another  question.  “Whether  should  I  plant  the  vines, 
inside  or  outside  ?”  as  supposingthatyour  flue,  as  respects 
its  going  and  returning  branch,  were  a  few  inches  sepa¬ 
rate,  there  would  not  be  beneath  your  shelf  a  sufficient 
width  to  allow  of  vines  being  planted  between  the  flue 
and  the  wall.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  mode  will 
answer,  but  this  would  be  better  promoted  by  having 
two  or  three  dry  drains  across  the  house,  one  of  these 
being  open  on  the  west  side,  and  the  other  between  the 
flue  and  the  wall  on  the  east  side. 

In  something  of  a  similar  manner,  Mr.  Lane  heats, 
very  successfully,  a  very  large  house  for  Roses,  and 
obtains,  Polmaise  fashion,  a  good  circulation  of  air. 
Without  something  of  this  sort,  some  of  us  old  gar¬ 
deners  have  a  prejudice  to  the  having  the  heat  equally 
diffused  at  once,  such  as  taking  the  line  round  such  a 
span-roofed  house.  But  here  would  be  the  bother  of 
sinking  under  the  doorways.  This  might  be  avoided  by 
taking  the  flue  round  the  centre  of  the  house  under  the 
platform.  You  would  see  how  I  heated  a  small  house 
by  taking  a  flue  underneath  the  floor,  or  pathway,  and 
one  a  little  wider,  taken  under  your  pathway,  covered 
with  paving  tiles,  would  answer  completely  in  your  case 
for  greenhouse  plants  ;  but,  if  you  contemplated  anything 
like  forcing  Grapes  at  any  time,  you  must  not  bury  the 
flues.  The  advantages  of  sinking  them  in  a  small 
greenhouse  are,  that  they  present  no  eyesore,  come  in 
the  way  of  nothing,  arc  just  as  easily  cleaned,  and  burn 
as  well,  if  care  is  taken  to  keep  water  from  sinking  in 
them.  For  a  large  house,  or  when  a  strong  heat  is 
necessary,  it  is  advisable  to  have  them  above  ground. 

(ithly.  Taking  out  the  soil  of  the  house  three  feet  deep, 
filling  with  stones,  rubble,  dc  ,  and  then  paving. — I  can, 
in  no  case,  see  either  the  utility  or  the  economy  of  this 
contemplated  labour.  If  kiln-burnt  paving-tiles  are 
used  for  flooring,  they  can  never  be  laid  better  than  on 
the  solid  ground,  with  a  layer  of  thin  mortar,  or  an  inch 
or  two  of  dry  sand  beneath  them.  Tf  slabs  of  stone,  or 
slate,  are  meant,  they  may  either  he  laid  in  a  similar 
manner,  or,  to  keep  them  hollow  and  dry,  fixed  on  dwarf 
brick  walls  two  or  three  courses  in  thickness.  If  it  was 
ever  intended  to  plant  vines  inside  they  could  get 
no  benefit  from  such  stones  and  rubble.  Besides,  after  | 
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considerable  experience,  T  have  no  preference  for  having 
such  a  house  all  floored  over,  either  with  tiles  or  stones, 
although  some  very  able  gardeners  prefer  having  their 
houses  so  done.  1  would  confine  the  paving  and  stoning 
to  the  pathways,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  platform 
and  shelves,  just  because  it  is  so  much  easier  to  keep  a  ; 
bed  or  border  neat  or  clean  than  a  quantity  of  paving,  j 
It  is  no  joke  keeping  the  latter  from  getting  green  and  j 
dirty  by  means  of  soap  and  scrubbing  brush,  though  the  ; 
most  effectual  remedy  is  a  solution  of  soda.  A  few 
spadesful  of  sandy  earth  thrown  on  your  borders,  and  | 
neatly  raked,  makes  them  always  look  neat  and  fresh.  | 
I  would  act,  therefore,  differently,  if  I  removed  such  a 
depth.  I  would  run  a  drain  through  the  centre  over 
that;  and  for  the  width  of  the  house,  I  would  place  a 
foot  of  rough  rubble,  of  any  come-at-able  substance, 
and  over  that  I  should  fill  with  good  mellow  loam,  and 
then  I  might  plant  out  climbers,  vines,  &c.,  inside,  , 
with  the  certainty  they  would  do  well  whenever  I  chose 
to  try  them. 

Did  the  flues  run  on  the  east  side,  as  proposed,  the 
vines  might  be  planted  on  the  west  side,  or  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  and  then  be  trained  both  ways;  or, 

|  if  the  shallow  flues  went,  as  mentioned  above,  beneath 
the  paths,  the  vines  might  be  planted  on  both  sides,  as 
the  bottom  of  the  flue  would  not  hurt  the  roots,  the  i 
chief  heat  being  on  the  surface ;  and  in  either  of  these 
cases,  the  vines  would  be  next  to  independent  of  auy 
outside  border. 

7 tidy.  “  Whether  should  I  plant  the  Vines,  inside  or 
outside ?” — Roth,  as  has  been  seen,  are  equally  good,  if 
properly  done.  If  planted  inside,  the  stems  are  neither 
twisted,  nor  exposed  to  frosts,  and  the  roots  inside,  at 
|  least,  are  saved  from  low  temperatures.  Planted  in  the 
middle  of  such  a  house,  fourteen  feet  wide,  we  should 
|  care  nothing  about  the  roots  going  outside  at  all,  if  the 
j  inside  border  was  properly  prepared.  If  planted  in  a 
'  small  border  inside,  close  to  the  side  walls,  these  walls 
must  be  on  arches,  to  let  the  roots  freely  out.  But  here 
one  thing  is  essential,  your  outside  border  should  not 
be  higher  than  the  inner  one,  or  the  vine  roots  will  get 
j  unduly  covered.  By  planting  outside,  you  may  raise  the  ! 
border  close  to  the  wall,  as  near  to  the  glass  as  you 
please,  and  thus  give  it  a  good  slope  to  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sun.  In  such  a  case,  the  border  should  be 
at  least  six  or  seven  feet  wide.  Properly  drained,  the 
vines  will  do  well  on  the  level,  if  anything  like  a  bank 
against  the  house  is  not  desirable  ;  but  dryness  is  more 
easily  obtained  if  the  border  slopes. 

8thly.  Ventilation. — Of  course  you  could  not  slope 
the  border  much  if  the  front  ventilation  was  to  be  in 
the  side  walls  of  two-and-a-half  feet  in  height.  Front 
ventilation  may  thus,  however,  be  well  secured;  and  il 
the  flue  runs  near  the  wall,  the  air  would  be  heated 
before  dispersing  among  the  plants  in  winter.  Four 
object,  we  presume,  is  to  have  your  front  sashes  a  fix¬ 
ture.  We  also  perceive  you  wish  your  roof-sashes  to  I 
be  fixtures;  and  by  means  of  opening  the  doors,  and  j 
throwing  in  a  great  body  of  air  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  j 
at  the  two  gable  ends,  l  think  you  will  manage,  if  you 
have  no  partitions.  But  with  a  partition,  the  heat  would 
unduly  accumulate  there,  and  you  would  either  require 
to  have  a  thorough  draught  through,  or  some  of  the 
sashes  be  made  to  move,  or  some  of  them  made  shorter, 
and  so  as  to  abut  against  a  glazed  or  wooden  ventilator 
in  the  apex,  hung  upon  pivots,  and  made  to  open  or 
shut  easily.  Supposing  you  have  a  partition,  either  of 
these  last  modes  would  be  better  than  having  a  draught 
through  all  the  top  of  the  house,  as  this  would  interfere 
with  keeping  each  division  in  the  very  condition  you 
might  require.  If  the  roof  on  each  side  was  in  two 
divisions,  the  upper  sash  small  and  moveable,  it  would 
be  best  of  all,  and  then  you  could  dispense  with  opening 
the  gable  ends  altogether. 


9thly.  Size  of  Squares  of  Glass. — This  is  matter  of 
taste  and  economy — eighteen  inches  by  from  seven  to 
ten,  are  good  sizes ;  when  larger,  a  break  is  a  smash. 

lOthly.  “  Should  I  putty  the  laps?”  Decidedly,  No  ; 
unless  you  secure  the  most  efficient  ventilation,  and 
even  then  we  see  no  utility  in  the  practice  if  the  glazing 
is  well  done.  The  weather  and  dirt  will  soon  putty 
them. 

]  lthly.  “  If  the  roof  is  merely  at  an  angle  of  from  30° 
to  35°,  will  not  rain  and  wind  drive  in?”  We  presume 
that  you  mean  because  it  will  be  so  flat.  1  have  re¬ 
served  this  inquiry  for  the  last.  It  is  quite  evident  our 
present  inquirer  entertains  the  same  views  with  respect 
to  the  angles  of  a  roof,  as  another  correspondent  referred 
to  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  both  have  taken  the 
French  instead  of  the  English  mode  of  computation.  I 
have  no  prejudice  myself,  but  I  think  it  is  time  that  our 
coadjutors,  and  other  gardening  writers  should  decide 
definitively  on  the  subject,  as  the  root  our  friend  speaks 
of  I  suspect  to  be  identical  with  what  I  should  call  an 
angle  of  G0°  or  55°,  the  latter  of  which  will  answer  very 
well  for  general  purposes,  as  he  will  be  helped  by  the 
upright  glass  in  winter,  and  spring,  and  autumn.  A 
rise  of  another  foot  in  the  roof  would  be  iavourable.  In 
our  younger  days  we  never  heard  ot  this  other  mode  ol 
computation,  but  now  it  requires  one  to  study  the  con¬ 
text  to  see  what  is  meant.  The  height  of  our  iriend  s 
house  supplies  us  in  the  present  case,  as  we  can  judge 
how  much  the  apex  of  the  roof  is  above  the  plate  on 
which  it  rests.  Now,  until  advised  to  the  contrary, 
I  think  the  old  English  system  the  best.  The  angle 
of  the  roof  we  speak  of  is  merely  that  enclosed 
between  the  sloping  roof  and  the  perpendicular 
wall  of  a  lean-to,  or  the  imaginary  perpendicular 
between  the  two  slopes  of  a  span  roof.  Now,  we  speak 
as  if  the  more  upright  the  glass,  the  smaller,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  space  between  the  sloping  line  and  the 
perpendicular,  the  smaller  would  be  the  figure  ot  the 
angle  ;  but  some  of  our  friends  compute  very  differently  ; 
so  that  what  I  would  call  10°,  they  would  call  80°,  90°, 
70°,  and  so  on,  until  we  happened  to  be  alike  at  45°, 
and  then  to  diverge  just  as  much  again.  This  happens 
from  computing  from  different  sides  ot  the  quadrant. 
For  example,  take  or  make  one  of  these  articles,  board 
or  pasteboard  will  do,  in  the  corner,  opposite  the  arc 
of  90°,  fix  a  string,  with  a  weight  at  its  end,  that  will 
pass  beyond  the  graduated  arc.  Place  the  side  of  the 
quadrant,  nearest  the  figures  1,  5,  10,  &c.,  on  an  equal 
line  with  the  slope  of  the  roof,  and  the  weight  will  hang 
the  string  at  the  figure  representing  the  identical  angle, 
from  35°  in  an  early  peach  house  to  80°  in  a  flat  garden 
frame.  But  place  the  other  side  of  the  quadrant, 
nearest  90°,  against  the  sloping  roof,  and  your  plummet 
line  will  give  55°  for  your  early  peach-house,  and  10°  for 
the  common  garden  frame.  Now  this,  without  much 
study,  will  show  how  the  difference  happens.  Cannot  a 
universal  plan  be  adopted.  What  say  the  editor  and 
contributors  ?  R-  Fish. 


THE  CARNATION. 

( Continued  from  yaye  101.) 

Propagation. — There  are  three  modes  by  which  the 
!  Carnation  can  be  increased,  namely,  by  Seed,  by  Layers, 
j  and  by  Pipings,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  by  Cuttings. 
The  first  is  practised  with  a  view  of  obtaining  new  and 
improved  varieties,  and  the  two  latter  to  propagate  them 
when  obtained. 

By  Seed. — The  single  flowered  Carnation  being  in 
the  condition  in  which  it  grows  wild,  with  all  its  parts 
complete,  produces  the  best  and  most  perfect  seed;  but 
then  it  is  useless  to  the  florist,  for  double  flowers  only 
are  valued  by  him.  Now,  as  like  generally  produces 
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like,  so  single  flowers  will,  in  a  hundred  eases  to  one, 
produce  single  flowered  offspring,  and,  therefore,  the 
florist,  being  so  taught  by  experience,  saves  his  seeds 
only  from  double  flowers,  or  those  that  are  nearly  so.  A 
perfectly  double  flower  cannot  produce  seed;  to  do  so  it 
must  he  only  partially  so,  and  the  seed  pods  will  be 
shorter,  and  the  seeds  fewer  in  such  flowers  than  in 
single  flowers.  Hence,  seed  so  saved  is  very  valuable, 
and  few  florists  will  part  with  it.  Even  the  most  care¬ 
fully  selected  seed  of  this  flower  is  very  uncertain  in  its 
progeny.  Nature  is  ever  striving  to  regain  its  wild  state 
in  all  flowers,  but  more  especially  in  the  Carnation  and 
Picotee.  Many  hundreds  of  seedlings  may  be  raised 
every  year,  and  nine-tenths  of  them  will  be  useless  as 
florists’  flowers.  Still,  some  few  will  come  perfect,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  simple  grower  need  not  despair.  Let 
“perseverance”  be  his  motto,  and  success  will  even¬ 
tually  ensue  and  reward  him  abundantly  for  his  trouble. 
Save  selected  seed  from  as  double  flowers  as  possible ; 
gather  it  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe,  and  keep  it  dry  and  cool 
through  the  winter.  Sow  in  boxes  in  March,  placed 
under  glass  or  on  a  warm  border.  In  April,  transplant 
the  seedlings  on  a  bed  enriched  with  leaf  mould,  or 
very  decayed  hotbed  manure,  as  soon  as  they  arc  large 
enough.  Plant  them  nine  inches  apart,  and  let  them 
remain  on  that  bed  through  the  succeeding  summer  and 
winter.  They  will  all  flower  the  season  following. 
Mark  such  as  are  good,  name  them,  and  layer  them  in 
the  vray  I  shall  describe  presently.  Afterwards  treat 
them  exactly  like  your  old  favourite  good  varieties. 

By  Layers. — A  layer  is  a  branch,  or  shoot,  brought 
down  to  the  ground,  and  when  rooted,  separated  from 
its  parent.  It  is  then  a  distinct  individual,  though 
exactly  like  its  parent.  Carnations,  Picotees  and  Pinks, 
in  order  to  produce  perfect  flowers,  must  be  young 
plants  every  year.  The  old  plants,  if  any  are  left  alive, 
are  only  fit  for  the  borders  as  common  flowers. 

The  mode  of  layering  a  Carnation  or  Picotee  is  well 
known  to  every  florist  of  any  standing,  hut  for  the  sake 
of  new  beginners  I  will  briefly  describe  it.  The  materials 
wanted  for  the  operation  are  a  sharp  small  knife,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  hooked  pegs  (the  fronds  of  the  common  brake 
or  fern  are  the  best,  though  they  may  be  made  of  birch 
or  hazel),  and  some  finely-sifted  soil.  These  should  all 
be  ready  by  the  time  the  shoots  round  each  plant  have 
made  five  or  six  joints,  or  pairs  of  leaves.  Choose  a 
dull,  cloudy  day  on  which  to  perform  the  work,  or  if  tiro 
plants  arc  in  pots,  under  an  elevated  awning,  they  may 
be  layered  in  any  weather.  Commence  by  taking  hold 
of  a  shoot,  and  trim  off  the  leaves  from  the  bottom,  leav¬ 
ing  the  two  uppermost  on  and  entire.  I  do  not  approve 
of  the  old  method  of  shortening  the  leaves  that  are  left 
on  the  shoots,  for  I  consider  the  cutting  off  a  portion  of 
the  leaf  is  positively  injurious,  and  hinders  the  layer 
from  rooting  so  soon  as  it  otherwise  would  if  the  leaves 
were  left  entire.  I  have  proved  this  repeatedly,  and 
always  with  the  same  results. 

Trim  off  the  lower  leaves  on  every  shoot  before  layer¬ 
ing  one,  because  when  a  layer  is  tongued  it  is  easily 
broken  off.  When  this  is  done,  take  hold  of  the  shoot, 
turn  it  up,  and  pass  the  knife  blade  through  the  third 
joint  upward,  commencing  the  cut  just  below  it;  then 
put  down  the  knife,  and  reach  a  hooked  peg ;  thrust  it 
into  the  soil,  catching  hold  by  its  hook  of  the  layer  as 
it  descends,  and  press  it  gently  down  to  the  soil.  Do 
the  next  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  till  every  shoot 
is  layered  ;  then  cover  them  all  with  the  sifted  mould, 
about  tbree-quarters-of-an-inch  deep,  and  that  pot,  or 
plant,  is  completed.  Then  give  a  slight  watering,  and 
the  layers  want  no  further  care  till  they  are  rooted, 
which  will  be  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Examine 
them  occasionally,  and,  as  soon  as  roots  are  emitted, 
pot  them  off  into  five-inch  pots,  a  pair  in  each  ;  or  if 
your  space  is  limited,  and  the  layers  small,  three  may 


be  put  into  each  pot.  Dealers  always  put  them  in 
pairs,  because  it  is  almost  an  universal  custom  to  sell 
them  by  pairs.  After  they  are  potted  they  should  be 
placed  under  glass,  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  plenty  of  air 
given  in  mild  weather,  and  shelter  from  severe  frost 
when  it  occurs.  Very  little  water  is  required  through 
the  winter  months,  and  the  air  in  the  frame  should  be 
kept  as  dry  as  possible.  Should  damp  prevail,  the 
plants,  some  fine  day,  should  be  taken  out,  and  a  coat 
of  fine,  dry  coal  ashes  spread  over  the  surface.  The 
plants  should  then  be  replaced  in  the  pit.  These  dry 
ashes  absorb  the  atmospheric  moisture  which  otherwise 
would  settle  upon  the  foliage,  and  cause  the  disease 
called  the  spot. 

By  Pipings. — Carnations  may  be  propagated  by  this 
mode  where  there  is  the  convenience  of  a  gentle  hotbed. 
It  is,  however,  not  so  safe  as  layering,  but  where  there 
are  more  shoots  than  can  be  layered,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  propagate  largely,  the  superfluous  shootsmay  be  piped. 
Take  them  off,  and  cut  off  the  lower  part  off  the  shoot 
up  to  the  third  joint,  trim  off  the  lowest  pair  of  leaves, 
and  pass  the  knife  just  through  the  joint.  Prepare  a 
pot  by  draining  it,  and  filling  it  with  the  proper  compost 
up  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top;  fill  that  with  silver 
sand,  water  it  gently  to  make  it  firm,  and  then  insert 
the  pipings  all  round  it  close  to  the  pot  sides ;  place 
them  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  shading  from  the  sun.  Watch 
them  daily,  and  supply  water  when  the  sand  becomes 
dry.  When  they  are  rooted,  which  they  will  show  by 
sending  up  fresh  leaves,  pot  them  in  pairs,  as  directed 
lor  the  layers,  and  treat  them  in  the  same  way.  Picotees 
require  exactly  the  same  treatment  in  every  minute 
particular.  T.  Appleby. 

{To  he  continued.) 


LYCOPODIUMS. 


( Continued  from  page  82.) 

Culture  in  a  Wardian  Case. — There  are  no  plants, 
not  even  excepting  Ferns,  that  thrive  so  well  in  a  close 
glass  case  as  Lycopods.  After  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  about  suitable  plants  for  these  drawing¬ 
room  greenhouses,  there  are  very  few  plants  that  will 
live  any  length  of  time  in  them.  I  may  venture  to 
claim  some  credit  for  knowledge  on  this  point,  for 
whilst  at  Pine-Apple  Place  I  had  to  furnish  with  plants 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  my  experience  warrants  me 
to  assert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  excepting 
Ferns  and  Lycopodiums,  no  plants  will  exist  satisfactorily 
more  than  six  months,  and  great  numbers  that  I  tried 
did  not  live  half  that  time. 

The  great  cause  of  failure  no  doubt  arose  from  the 
want  of  fresh  air,  and  a  too  moist  atmosphere.  The 
plants,  excepting  the  two  tribes  mentioned  above, 
always  became  covered  with  mould,  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  perished. 

To  grow  well  even  Lycopods  and  Ferns,  I  would 
recommend  the  upper  squares  to  be  hinged,  so  that, 
when  the  air  becomes  foul,  or  too  much  heated,  the 
squares  can  he  opened,  and  the  plants  relieved.  If  one 
of  the  ends,  also,  is  made  to  open,  it  will  cause  a  freer 
circulation  of  air,  and  the  plants  will  be  the  more  bene¬ 
fited  thereby. 

Pure  air  being  provided  for  the  plants,  the  next  im¬ 
portant  thing  is  soil.  This  should  be  of  an  open  tex¬ 
ture,  to  prevent  stagnation  of  water,  and  to  allow  the 
air  to  reach  the  roots,  for  it  is  a  well-proved  fact  that 
roots  will  perish  if  totally  deprived  of  atmospheric  in¬ 
fluence.  I  always  used  very  rough  peat,  generally  such 
as  would  not  pass  through  a  quarter-inch  meshed  sieve. 
This  I  mix  liberally  with  silver  sand,  but,  where  this 
cannot  be  had,  river  sand  will  answer  the  purpose.  To 
this  I  added  some  chopped  sphagnum,  and  mixed  the 
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whole  well  together  by  frequent  turnings  and  mixings. 
It  then  presented  an  open,  light  appearance,  and  any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  Lycopods  would  have  said 
they  were  sure  to  thrive  in  it. 

Wardian  cases  have,  or  should  have,  a  box  to  rest 
upon,  six  or  seven  inches  deep.  This  is  generally  made 
of  zinc;  very  ornamental  ones  are  cased  with  mahogany, 
and  have  four  feet  of  the  same  material.  I  have  seen 
one  made  in  the  gothic  style,  with  pointed  windows,  or 
rather  roof,  and  glazed  with  diamond-squared  glass.  It 
was  intended  to  stand  in  the  hall  of  a  mansion,  or 
rather  castle,  built  in  that  style.  It  was  a  Arery  noble 
case,  and  cost  fifty  guineas.  Whether  the  plants  grow 
well  in  it  or  no,  I  never  learnt,  but  L  think  they  could 
not  fail,  especially  if  planted  with  Ferns  or  Lycopodiums. 

This  box  should  have  a  thin  layer  of  drainage  over 
the  bottom.  If  that  is  not  cased  with  wood,  this  drain¬ 
age  should  be  of  some  light  material,  or  it  would  bulge 
it.  I  generally  used  pumice-stone,  which  is  both  porous 
and  light,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  seemed  to  like  it 
much,  for  they  clung  to  it  and  penetrated  into  the 
hollows  abundantly.  Upon  this  drainage  place  as  much 
of  the  compost  as  will  allow  room  for  the  balls  of  earth 
when  the  plants  are  turned  out  of  their  pots. 

The  glass  covering  should,  in  all  cases,  be  moveable, 
in  order  that  the  planting  may  be  properly  and  con¬ 
veniently  performed.  Place  the  tall  growers  in  the 
centre,  and  the  low  ones  on  each  side  and  ends,  press 
the  soil  gently  to  each  plant,  and  give  a  good  watering; 
then  allow  them  to  stand  without  the  cover  for  two  or 
three  hours,  till  the  foliage  is  quite  dry,  and  the  surface 
of  the  soil  partially  so  ;  replace  the  glass,  and  set  the 
case  in  the  place  it  is  appointed  for. 

As  these  plants  are  mostly  from  warm  climates,  the 
case  should  stand  in  winter  in  a  heated  apartment. 
The  heat  need  not  exceed  50°  or  55°  during  the  night, 
nor  more  than  00°  during  the  day.  In  summer  they 
are  sure  to  be  warm  enough,  even  without  artificial  ' 
heat.  They  require  very  little  attention,  and  but  sel¬ 
dom  watering.  Should  they  appear  to  grow  fast  and 
weak,  give  plenty  of  air,  but  as  this  will  carry  off  the 
confined  moisture,  they  will  require  a  little  more 
water,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  moist. 
Occasionally  allow  the  surface  to  become  dry,  and  then 
stir  up  the  soil  slightly  between  the  plants,  but  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  roots.  Take  this  opportunity 
to  pluck  up  all  weeds  that  may  appear,  and  to  remove 
every  appearance  of  mould  and  every  decayed  leaf. 
Should  any  plant  appear  to  grow  too  fast,  so  as  to  over¬ 
shadow  its  neighbours,  prune  such  into  proper  bounds, 
and  should  any  die,  replace  them  immediately. 

By  attending  to  these  particulars  in  due  time,  the 
plants  may  be  kept  alive  and  healthy  for  at  least 
twelve  months.  Wardian  Cases  are  most  useful  in  large, 
smoky  towns,  and  the  plants  will  grow  well  in  such  a 
situation,  because  the  glass  shade  protects  them  from 
the  baleful  influence  of  smoke.  The  following  are  a 
few  additional  species  to  the  list  already  published  in 
|  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

|  Lycopodium  plumosum  (Feathery  Lycopodium). — A 
i  beautiful  species,  with  the  branches  and  foliage  arranged 
flat,  something  like  a  feather. 

Lycopodium  umbrosum  (Shade-loving  Lycopodium). — 
This  species  is  also  very  handsome,  the  fronds  rise  up 
straight,  and  then  spread  out  flat  sideways ;  one  frond 
spreading  out  one  way,  and  another  the  contrary.  It  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Lycopodium  Wildenovii  (Wildenovv’s  Lycopodium). — 
Very  dark  green  finely  divided  foliage.  One  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  whole  genus.  It  is  remarkable  for 
not  putting  forth  roots  above  the  soil.  It  must  be  in¬ 
creased  either  by  cuttings  or  division. 

T.  Appleby. 


THE  EVILS  OF  TILLING  GROUND  WHEN 
IN  A  WET  STATE. 

Although  it  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  rain 
does  not  convey  a  vast  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  to 
ground  in  tillage,  yet  there  are  certain  periods  in  which 
the  latter  is  not  in  a  condition  to  benefit  by  this 
'‘natural  top-dressing;”  for,  although  it  be  true  that 
rain  can  hardly  come  wrong  to  vegetation  which  is  purely 
in  a  state  of  nature,  yet,  as  many  of  the  productions  we 
hold  in  most  estimation,  are  in  themselves  the  results  of 
more  or  less  of  artificial  treatment,  we  may  be  excused 
for  regarding  them  as  differing  much  from  other  tliiugs 
purely  in  a  state  of  nature,  or,  rather,  of  wildness. 

Now,  as  the  rain  falls  in  equal  quantities  both  on  the 
cultivated  and  uncultivated  ground,  as  well  as  on  the 
crops  that  each  are  producing,  it  behoves  us  to  enquire 
under  what  conditions  we  are  to  place  the  cultivated 
portion,  to  enable  it  to  derive  all  the  benefit  it  can  from 
tli is  source  of  fertility,  as  well  as  to  preserve  it  from  j 
such  injuries  as  its  altered  circumstances  from  its  i 
original  wildness  has  rendered  it  liable  to.  In  this  ! 
respect  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  do  always  all  that  is  ! 
requisite ;  because,  with  all  the  prophetic  lmowledgo 
that  Moore,  Murphy,  and  others  have  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  us,  we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  foretell, 
with  anything  like  certainty,  what  sort  of  weather  the 
ensuing  day  is  likely  to  exhibit,  consequently,  we  are  not 
in  that  position  for  making  our  arrangements  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  evil,  or  increase  the  good,  which  a  copious  rain 
usually  imparts.  But  though  our  ignorance  of  coming 
events  may  form  an  excuse  for  our  deficiency  in  the 
proper  precautions,  it  affords  no  apology  for  our  doing 
what  is  positively  wrong ;  besides  which,  a  little  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  passing  changes  of  temperature,  &c., 
coupled  with  a  little  instructive  knowledge  derived  from 
other  sources,  gives  some  parties  a  something  more  than 
’  “  hap  hazard”  way  of  judging  of  what  “tomorrow,”  is 
going  to  bring  forth. 

Now,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  not  saying 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  very  often  there  is  a  positive 
injury  done  by  an  operation  being  performed  at  the 
wrong  time,  or  in  an  improper  manner,  and  in  nothing 
is  this  more  manifest  than  in  digging  ground  when  it  is 
saturated  with  wet.  In  this  condition  it  is,  in  the  first 
instance,  compressed  by  the  feet  of  the  workman  tread¬ 
ing  over  every  inch  of  it,  and  the  spade  or  other  tool 
finishes  the  work  of  consolidation,  by  turning  up  the 
lumps  of  prepared  dough  or  mortar  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  each  that  glazed  appearance  which  prevents  the 
ingress  of  air,  and  compels  what  evaporation  does  take 
place,  to  do  so  by  the  half-sealed-up  channels,  which  are 
all  but  proof  to  its  receiving  any  fertilizing  agent  in 
return. 

There  are  some  soils  which  may,  without  any  great  J 
mischief,  be  worked  at  all  times;  but  there  are,  others  ! 
which,  by  their  composition,  must  be  treated  with  more 
caution,  and  to  them  we  now  draw  attention,  especially 
as  they  are  the  more  numerous,  if  not  also  the  most  j 
useful,  soils  we  have.  True,  they  will  in  time  recover, 
but  their  recovery  is  a  matter  of  time,  and  if  it  occurs  at 
a  season  when  such  delay  cannot  be  afforded,  the  evil 
becomes  the  more  apparent.  We  know  there  are  many 
garden  soils  of  a  kind  that  ought  not  to  be  meddled  j 
with  when  wet,  and  to  such  of  our  younger  friends  as 
have  such  soils  to  manage,  we  urge  on  them  not  to 
attempt  it,  and  more  especially  so  neither  in  spring 
or  summer;  for,  though  it  will  do  harm  at  other  seasons  j 
as  well,  yet  at  these  the  delay  necessary  to  bring  the  j 
soils  round  again  into  tilth  cannot  be  spared  without 
an  uncalled  for  loss  of  the  best  portion  of  the  growing  j 
season.  We,  therefore,  say,  wait  a  day  or  two,  and 
take  the .  advantage  of  such  fine  days  as  do  occur  to  | 
turn  up  your  ground;  and  though,  with  the  scanty  ; 
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knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry  which  the  most 
learned  only  possess,  wo  are  not  in  a  position  to  say 
|  precisely  how  much  injury  a  succession  of  heavy  rains 
j  does  to  a  stiff,  retentive  soil,  when  its  outer  surface 
J  presents  so  easy  an  ingress,  and  its  substratum  so'  difficult 
an  escape,  for  the  want  of  proper  drainage,  etc.,  yet  it 
is  easy  to  foretell  the  evils  which  must  result  from  a  soil 
compelled  to  part  with  all  its  superfluous  waters  by 
evaporation  only,  or  nearly  so. 

The  trampling  of  ground,  when  soddened  by  wet,  has 
a  soddening  effect,  and  some  are  so  imprudent  as  to  do 
this  in  the  thinning  of  their  seedling  crops,  or  in  the 
planting  out  of  others.  Surely  there  may  be  much 
done  by  judiciously  selecting  the  proper  time  for  each 
operation,  and  if  out-door  work  has  to  be  performed 
when  the  ground  is  saturated  with  wet,  there  arc  other 
duties  which  may  as  well  be  performed  then  as  at  any 
other  time ;  the  rolling  and  mowing  of  grass  plots  might 
he  proceeded  with,  and  the  turning  and  preparing  of 
dung,  &c.,  for  hotbed  purposes;  nay,  even  the  very  walks 
themselves  might  be  rolled  if  they  do  not  stick  to  the 
roller,  and  many  other  duties  which  will  easily  present 
themselves  to  the  attentive  observer  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  him  to  arrange  his  work  accordingly,  without 
inflicting  on  his  tillage-ground  the  mischief  which  must 
ensue  if  trod  upon  when  in  a  very  wet  state.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  with  certain  lands,  and  in  certain 
seasons,  such  bad  treatment  is  felt  throughout  the 
year  ;  for  if  the  soil  be  so  compressed  and  consolidated 
at  the  time  of  digging,  it  turns  up  as  stubborn  as  if  it 
were  clay,  and  the  solid  mass,  refusing  access  to  the 
kindly  influence  of  the  air,  remains  in  that  hardened 
condition  until  the  long-continued  action  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  has  again  returned  it  to  something  like  its  former 
friable  condition.  But  this  is  attended  with  a  loss  of 
time  which  cannot  be  well  spared,  and  though  it  would 
be  wrong  to  say  that  no  progress  was  made  by  vegeta¬ 
tion  during  this  period,  yet  such  progress  has  been  far 
short  of  what  it  would  have  been  under  more  favour¬ 
able  circumstauces.  The  present  season  is  certainly 
not  one  in  which  the  ground  works  pleasantly,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances;  but  its  tenaciousness 
need  not  be  aggravated  by  working  amongst  it  as  if  it 
were  intended  to  make  bricks  of  it. 

At  present  the  walk  edgings  must  be  looked  to,  and, 
if  needs  be,  fresh  ones  laid,  and  moist  weather  is  the 
best  for  such  work; — if  the  edging  be  of  Box,  it  will 
want  cutting-in  every  year,  and  the  present,  or  a  week 
later,  is  not  a  bad  time  for  it,  the  moist  weather  so 
quickly  inducing  a  fresh  growth,  that  before  the  dry 
weather  sets  in  to  brown  it,  a  good  spring  growth 
probably  will  have  taken  place  again,  sufficient  to  cover 
all  the  cut  leaves  and  other  unsightly  parts.  This  is 
not  altogether  a  mere  matter  of  form,  for  Box  edgings 
require  cutting  or  clipping  every  year,  and  there  is  no 
time  better  than  when  the  summer  shoots  have  ad- 
j  vanced  a  little  (say  half  their  length),  provided  the 
:  weather  be  showery  at  the  time,  for  everything  depends 
on  its  being  done  so,  and  as  the  season,  up  to  the  period 
at  which  we  write  (the  fiOth),  has  been  unusually  moist, 
the  growth  has  been  quite  equal  to  the  average  of 
seasons. 

The  damp  weather,  too,  is  favourable  to  the  breaking 
up  and  laying  down  of  any  old  walk  requiring  it;  and 
as  there  is  a  probability  of  its  being  fine  and  dry  here¬ 
after,  such  jobs  as  can  be  most  advantageously  done 
while  it  is  wet  ought  to  be  got  on  with  at  once. 

While  we  condemn  the  treading  or  digging  of  ground 
when  in  a  wet,  sodden  condition,  we  hardly  need  remind 
the  amateur  that  the  most  of  it  dries  very  speedily  at 
this  season,  and  the  sooner  the  operation  is  done  after 
the  ground  will  allow  it,  the  better,  as  the  beneficial 
effects  of  drying  wind  and  bright  sunny  days  accelerates 
the  process  of  pulverizing  the  soil  much  more  rapidly 


now  than  the  changing  weather  of  mid-winter,  not  even 
excepting  hard  frosts ;  for,  although  the  latter  will  re¬ 
duce  the  stiff,  retentive  lumps  to  a  state  of  comparative 
firmness,  we  are  far  from  certain  whether  the  objects 
aimed  at,  i.  e.,  increased  fertility,  be  attained  so  well  by 
a  winter  as  by  a  summer’s  tillage,  even  should  the  latter 
be  only  for  one-third  of  the  time ;  but  more  of  this 
anon.  J.  Robson. 


SWEDISH  TURNIP  CULTURE. 

The  preparation  of  the  land  for  Swedish  Turnips  is 
a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  must,  certainly, 
be  considered  a  subject  which  ought  to  rank  first 
amongst  all  agricultural  operations,  for  in  the  four- 
course  rotation,  on  the  cleanliness  of  the  Turnip  fallow, 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  the  productiveness  of 
the  succeeding  crops. 

With  regard  to  the  Turnip  itself,  if  the  land  is  not 
well  prepared,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  crop  will 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  manure  applied;  and, 
however  important  manure  may  bo  considered  towards  ■ 
raising  a  crop  of  roots,  yet  the  mode  of  preparing  the  j 
land,  is,  perhaps,  of  still  more  importance.  I  consider 
the  obtaining  a  plant  of  Turnips  to  be  of  the  first  con¬ 
sequence;  and  1  think  J  may  venture  to  say,  that  tbe 
chance  of  a  full  plant,  in  the  majority  of  seasons,  is 
more  dependant  upon  tillage  than  upon  manure. 

l’ast  experiments,  and  my  own  experience,  induce  ; 
me  to  believe,  that  the  Swedish  Turnip  requires  a  ; 
different  culture  and  state  of  the  land  from  that 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  varieties  of  common 
Turnip;  I,  therefore,  treat  only  of  the  preparing  land 
lor  Swedes  upon  this  occasion,  and  intend  making  the 
tillage  for  common  Turnips  the  subject  of  a  separate 
paper  at  a  future  time. 

The  necessity  for  treating  the  subject  in  detail  be¬ 
comes  apparent,  when  we  know  that  a  majority  of 
farmers  consider  a  great  deal  of  ploughing,  and  other 
labour,  is  necessary  to  produce  a  crop  of  Swedes,  whether 
the  land  is  clean,  or  otherwise.  Indeed,  until  within  a 
few  years  past,  the  impression  seems  to  have  been 
almost  universal,  that  the  preparation  of  the  land  for 
this  crop  is  an  expensive  operation,  which  cannot  be 
avoided  under  any  circumstances. 

I,  therefore,  shall  treat  the  subject  under  two  separate 
divisions. 

L'  irst.  The  tillage  of  land,  when  foul,  and  infested  1 
with  twitch,  or  couch  grass. 

Second.  The  tillage  of  land,  when  clean,  and  free  j 
from  that  weed. 

fhe  preparation  of  land  lor  a  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips, 
when  in  a  foul  state,  of  necessity  involves  a  course  of 
autumn  tillage,  which  should  be  commenced  the  first 
opportunity  after  harvest,  by  scarifying  the  land  a  suf¬ 
ficient  depth,  to  remove  the  grass,  weeds,  and  stubble,  I 
which,  after  being  separated  from  the  soil,  by  the  use  of 
the  harrow,  roller,  &c.,  should  be  collected  and  burnt,  if  j 
dry  enough,  but  if  too  wet  for  burning,  be  carted  away  1 
to  a  heap  and  allowed  to  rot,  when  they  will  become  i 
useful  for  many  purposes.  The  land  should  then  be 
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ploughed  twice,  to  a  good  depth,  and  each  time  rolled 
and  harrowed  sufficiently  to  eradicate  the  grass  and 
weeds,  which  should  be  burnt,  or  carted  away,  as  before 
mentioned,  taking  great  care,  during  the  whole  course  of 
tillage,  not  to  plough,  or  work  the  land  whilst  it  is  wet, 
or  during  unfavourable  weather. 

The  ground  should  now  be  ploughed  into  stetebes 
;  about  two  feet  apart,  which  will  leave  the  largest  surface 
|  exposed  to  the  favourable  influence  of  the  alternate 
l  frost  and  rain  peculiar  to  the  winter  months. 

In  the  early  spring,  upon  the  arrival  of  favourable 
weather,  and  when  the  land  becomes  dry  and  white 
upon  the  surface,  commence  with  tillage,  preparatory 
to  manuring  and  sowing.  It  will  now  depend  upon  the 
system  of  culture  to  be  adopted  as  to  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  with  the  tillage;  two  systems  are  advocated  by 
different  parties — drilling  on  the  flat,  and  also  drilling 
on  the  stetcli,  commonly  called  the  “Northumberland 
ridge  culture.” 

I  believe  both  these  to  be  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  Swedish  Turnips,  but  I  think  we  should  be  guided 
in  our  choice  by  the  nature  of  our  soil,  and  the  climate, 
and  situation  of  the  land.  1  consider  that  ridge  culture 
is  best  adapted  for  a  kind  soil,  and  the  climate  of  the 
northern  and  western  counties  of  England,  where  a 
greater  portion  of  moisture  falls,  which  is  essential  to 
the  favourable  growth  of  this  root;  in  which  case,  the  J 
land  will  nearly  always  be  found  sufficiently  moist  to 
vegetate  the  seed  upon  the  ridge ;  and  in  seasons  of 
excessive  wet  the  land  will  lie  much  drier. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  cultivation  on  the 
flat  best  suited  to  the  dry  climate  and  unkindly  soils  of 
the  eastern  and  southern  counties  of  England,  because 
the  seed  will  vegetate  with  a  less  kindly  surface,  and  a 
small  amount  of  rain  will  suffice  to  keep  the  plant  alive 
until  the  arrival  of  the  periodical  and  autumnal  rains. 

If  the  ridge-culture  be  selected,  proceed  to  split  the 
stetclres  with  a  double  mould-board  plough,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  in  this  way  until  the  weeds  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  then,  if  it  is  intended  to  manure  with  yard  or  town 
manure,  let  carts  pass  along  the  furrows  laden  with 
manure,  two  men  casting  out  such  a  quantity  as  may 
be  deemed  sufficient,  and  three  women,  or  boys,  follow¬ 
ing,  to  distribute  it  equally  in  the  furrows.  If  artificial 
manure  is  used,  let  the  guano,  or  any  manure  rich  in 
ammonia,  be  sown  broadcast  on  the  stetches,  taking 
care  to  have  damp  ashes  mixed  with  the  guano,  or  any 
'  other  manure  in  a  dry  state,  to  prevent  its  flying  before 
the  wind;  after  which,  whether  dunged,  or  artificially 
i  manured,  the  ridges  should  be  made  up  in  their  proper 
i  form.  The  manure  will  then  have  been  buried  a  good 
depth  in  the  centre  of  the  ridge. 

The  land  may  now  bo  seeded,  and  such  manures 
applied  by  the  drill  as  may  be  decided  upon;  but  I 
think,  in  all  cases,  two-hundred-weight  of  superphosphate 
i  of  lime,  mixed  with  a  portion  of  ashes,  is  desirable,  in 
order  to  iorce  on  the  young  plant  out  of  the  reach  of  its 
!  numerous  enemies. 

A\  hen  the  flat,  or  level  culture,  is  chosen,  commence 


the  spring  tillage  by  harrowing  the  stetches  crossways, 
until  quite  level,  having  the  roots  of  grass  and  weeds 
which  may  be  found  alive  picked  off;  after  which,  allow 
it  to  remain  until  the  weeds  make  their  appearance, 
then  proceed  to  cart  out  the  manure,  spread  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  plough  it  in;  if  yard  or  town  manure 
be  used,  take  care  to  have  it  previously  well  prepared, 
by  turning  and  mixing,  in  order  that  it  may  bury  with 
the  plough  more  readily. 

In  case  guano  is  used,  let  it  be  sown  broadcast,  and 
ploughed  in,  for  when  sown  upon  the  surface  after 
ploughing  it  makes  the  weeds  grow  most  rapidly,  in¬ 
creasing  the  expenses,  injuring  the  young  Turnip,  and 
exhausting  the  manure,  for  the  operation  of  the  guano 
is  not  required  by  the  Turnip  until  after  the  period 
of  hoeing,  particularly  when  an  application  (which  is 
always  desirable)  of  superphosphate,  &c.,  has  been  made. 

The  land  should  now  be  sown  with  about  three 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  being  drilled,  and  with  such 
manure  as  may  be  required  at  the  same  time,  taking 
especial  care  that  every  ridge  is  seeded,  as  fast  as  it 
is  ploughed,  the  advantages  of  which  will  be  great — 
whether  rain  or  dry  weather  succeed.  The  distance 
between  the  rows  is  very  important.  I  think  the  best 
distance  is  twenty  inches  apart  on  the  flat,  and  two 
feet  apart  on  the  stetch,  taking  into  consideration  the 
above-named  circumstances.  Joseph  Blundell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  LESSON  OF  GOD’S  OWN  TEACHING. 

By  llie  Authoress  of  “My  Flowers." 

(Continued  from  page  85.) 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  sequel  of  William  Green’s 
instructive  history  in  the  simple  effective  words  of  the 
narrator.  Let  it  sink  deeply  into  the  heart  and  memory  of 
every  discontented  spirit;  of  every  one  who  is  hewing  out 
his  own  cistern;  kindling  his  own  sparks;  going  down  to 
Egypt  for  help.  Happy  will  it  be  if  they  stop  before  they 
have  gone  headlong  to  ruin! 

“  The  time  of  William  Green’s  departure  being  at  hand, 

I  went  to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  him  and  his  family  at  their 
cottage.  Miserable  was  the  appearance  of  the  house ; 
wrapped  in  large  bundles  were  the  bedding  and  clothes  they 
were  required  to  take  with  them  ;  while  the  absence  of  the 
scanty  furniture,  which  had  been  sold,  gave  a  desolate  and 
chilling  appearance  to  the  whole  household.  Playing  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  were  the  two  youngest  children — fat, 
hearty  -  looking  little  rogues,  full  of  play  and  merriment, 
tumbling  and  rolling  over  each  other  in  redundancy  of  health 
and  joy.  Poor  little  fellows  !  my  heart  turned  sick  when  I 
saw  them  ;  and  fancy  painted  the  wretchedness  of  an  emigra¬ 
tion  vessel,  and  the  long  and  weary  miles  of  ocean  waste 
that  must  be  ploughed  before  they  reached  their  final  port. 
Little  did  I  then  anticipate  that  before  their  journey  was  I 
half  accomplished,  their  little  bodies,  now  so  full  of  life  and 
animation,  would  be  sunk  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean,  a  prey 
to  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  The  farewell  was  given,  and  i 
I  turned  homewards,  with  a  heart  full  of  interest  for  the 
departing  family. 

“  They  went.  Week  after  week  passed  away,  and  no 
letter  was  received  from  them.  At  length,  after  a  long  time, 

I  recognised  the  hand-writing  of  my  quondam-workman  on 
the  address  of  a  foreign  letter.  The  letter  was,  indeed,  full 
of  woe ;  and  bitterly  did  poor  Green  deplore  bis  untoward 
step;  and  well  he  might — for  he  left  England  with  a  wife 
and  three  hearty  children,  and  he  landed  on  a  foreign  shore 
a  widower,  with  only  one  child. 

“  At  first  all  had  passed  smoothly  on,  and  the  voyage,  after 
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the  few  first  days,  was  bright  and  prosperous,  until  symp¬ 
toms  of  exhaustion  evinced  themselves  in  his  wife,  never  a 
very  strong  woman;  and  unable,  I  imagine,  with  the  hard 
diet  of  an  emigration  vessel,  to  afford  her  twins  the  nutriment 
they  required,  the  two  children  consequently  fell  sick  and 
di§d,  one  after  the  other,  while  the  wife  was  daily  becoming 
more  and  more  emaciated,  until  death  put  an  end  to  her 
sufferings ;  and  Green  landed,  a  desolate  and  heart-broken 
man,  with  an  only  daughter,  a  child  three  or  four  years  old. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  lesson  to  all  discontented  spirits ;  a  lesson 
of  God’s  own  teaching  ;  a  moral,  obvious  to  the  most  careless. 

“  The  letter  of  poor  Green  was  full  of  bitter  complaints 
and  repining.  He  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  men — ‘  all 
liis  efforts  and  struggles  were  invariably  unfortunate,  and 
he  met  with  nothing  but  disappointments,  where  others 
would  certainly  have  succeeded.’  It  never  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  cross  his  mind,  that  his  ‘ill  luck,’  as  he  would 
term  it,  arose  from  his  own  unhappy  disposition.  He 
was  utterly  disappointed  in  the  climate  and  country;  and 
loud  were  his  complaints  against  the  writers  on  emigration, 
whom,  he  said,  must  have  written  on  purpose  to  deceive; 
and  now  all  his  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  return  to  ‘  dear  old 
England,’  whose  green  fields  and  snug  cottages  he  was 
sighing  again  to  behold.  He  had  met  with  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  suitable  employment,  and  his  favourite  notion 
of  cultivating  the  vine  was  not  even  alluded  to.  He  had 
walked  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  Burra  Burra  mines,  where 
he  obtained  casual  work,  but  was  suddenly  dismissed,  with 
many  others,  on  some  alteration  of  management.  The  last 
time  I  heard  of  him  he  was  employed  in  a  newspaper  office, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  sufficient  amount  to  bring 
him  home.  What  effect  the  discovery  of  gold  may  have 
had  upon  his  prospects,  I  know  not;  but  I  have  little  doubt 
his  first  impulse  would  be  to  rush  away  to  the  diggings;  and 
I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his  career  had  been 
brought  to  an  end  in  consequence,  for  his  physical  energies 
were  never  very  great,  and  his  constitution  none  of  the 
strongest.” 

How  many  may  take  warning  by  the  sorrows  and  disap¬ 
pointments  of  William  Green.  How  many  “  have  walked 
in  the  light  of  their  own  tire,”  and  then  wondered,  because 
they  have  “laid  down  in  sorrow!”  How  many  are  now 
murmuring  at  the  consequences  of  their  own  blind  folly, 
and  are  “charging  God  foolishly!”  Ah!  “ He  doeth  all 
things  well ;”  with  Him  “  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  turning ;”  it  is  not  the  Lord,  but  our  own  waywardness, 
that  brings  us  into  trouble.  Let  us  go  back,  step  by  step, 
through  all  the  events  of  our  lives,  and  see  if  we  cannot 
find  out  the  first  beginning  of  our  “  ill-luck,”  as  we  sinfully 
call  it.  Let  us  see  if  that  first  beginnng  was  not  some  very 
foolish,  obstinate,  or  selfish  act,  if  not  a  very  wicked  and 
unholy  one!  What  man  does  to  us  never  hurts  us;  it  is 
what  we  do  to  ourselves  that  works  our  ruin.  A  master 
may  seem  very  grinding  and  oppressive;  a  relation  may  seem 
very  unjust,  harsh,  and  unfeeling;  friends  may  deceive; 
promises  may  be  broken;  expectations  altogether  upset. 
But  all  this  is  nothing;  we  may  trace  and  thread  our  way 
through  all  these  things  with  ease;  they  are  external  dis- 
agrealdes  ;  they  will  rub  off;  they  are  but  bruises;  they 
I  will  soon  disappear;  they  are  the  light  and  gracious  appoint¬ 
ments  of  a  Father's  unerring  wisdom  and  undying  love; 
they  will  fulfil  His  will,  execute  His  commands,  convey  the 
benefit,  and  correction,  and  chastening,  and  blessing,  our 
souls  require,  and  then  they  will  depart,  or  be  softened 
down  into  sweetness.  But  it  is  our  own  mad  actions  that 
do  us  harm;  that  put  stumbling  blocks  in  the  path;  that 
cause  blains  to  break  out  that  drain  our  strength  and 
destroy  our  happiness.  I  will  venture  to  say,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  not  one  of  ns  have  suffered  either  in 
mind,  body,  or  estate,  without  having  ourselves  laid  the  first 
stone  of  our  sorrow.  I  write  feelingly,  and  I  am  sure 
candid  minds  will  read  feelingly  too. 

We  may  “wander  up  and  down  for  meat,  and  grudge  if 
wo  be  not  satisfied  ;”  we  may  “make  a  noise  like  a  dog,  and 
go  about  the  city ;”  but,  depend  upon  it,  we  are  no  better 
than  heathens  in  our  hearts,  and,  like  them,  we  shall  be 
“laughed  at”  by  the  Lord.  Our  joints  will  wither;  our 
schemes  will  be  ldown  upon;  and,  like  poor  William  Green, 
we  shall  “meet  with  nothing  but  disappointments  where 
others  would  certainly  have  succeeded.” 


My  dear  readers!  times,  masters, parents,  circumstances, 
may  be  very  disagreeable,  hard,  and  unreasonable;  but, 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  not  them  that  mar  your  happiness. 
Look  deeper,  look  nearer  home,  seek  it  in  your  hearts.  And 
then  look  into  the  Word  of  God  for  instruction,  knowledge,  j 
direction,  and  increase  of  wisdom.  Seek  the  teaching  of  1 
the  Holy  Spirit.,  and  walk  closely  by  the  statutes  and  precepts 
ol  God.  “Then  thou  shalt  walk  in  thy  way  safely,  and  thy  j 
foot  shall  not  stumble.  When  thou  liest  down  thou  shalt 
not  be  afraid;  yea,  thou  shalt  lie  down,  and  thy  sleep  shall 
be  sweet.” 


WHAT  ARE  SPANISH  FOWLS,  AND  WHAT 
MINORCAS? 

The  Bristol  Agricultural  Society  have  this  year  offered 
prizes,  at  their  Poultry  Exhibition,  to  be  held  in  December 
next,  for  Spanish  fowls,  and  a  prize  for  Minorcas,  black 
or  brown.  This  is  a  question,  therefore,  in  which  the 
poultry- keepers  residing  in  the  western  counties  are  pecu¬ 
liarly,  or  rather,  I  apprehend,  exclusively  interested,  inso¬ 
much,  that  I  believe  the  name  Minorca  applied  to  fowls  is 
only  heard  of  in  the  West  of  England.  If  I  am  correct  in 
my  opinion,  there  are  three  varieties  of  Spanish  fowls,  viz., 
black  with  white  faces,  and  blacks  not  white-faced,  as  well 
j  as  pure  white,  and  my  belief  is,  that  black  Spanish  (not 
white-faced)  and  black  Minorcas  (of  the  western  counties) 
are  one  and  the  same  sort  of  fowl.  Being  personally  inter 
ested  in  the  subject,  as  are  several  of  my  neighbours,  I 
j  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Bristol  Society,  requesting  him 
to  inform  me  what  distinction  is  intended  to  be  drawn  by 
the  committee  between  black  Spanish  (not  white-faced) 
and  black  Minorcas,  to  which  he  replied,  “  There  is  no 
such  name  as  black  Spanish  in  the  prize  list,  and  I  believe 
it  is  generally  understood  that  ‘  Spanish  ’  means  black 
birds  with  white  faces.  The  judges,  no  doubt,  will  lie  able 
to  distinguish  between  them  and  Minorcas."  You  will  very 
much  oblige,  therefore,  if  you  can  enlighten  mo  and  my 
friends  who  are  in  the  dark,  what  is  the  difference  (if  any) 
between  these  “  two  black  birds  ?” 

This  lias  led  me  particularly  to  the  consideration  of  the 
great  -want  which  at  present  exists  of  a  proper  and  general 
understanding  as  to  what  are  the  correct  names,  and  chief 
characteristics  of  the  different  breeds  of  fowls  at  our  exhibi¬ 
tions,  and  that  committees  should  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  stultifying  themselves  (for  such  is  really  in 
many  instances  the  case)  by  offering  prizes  for  they  know 
not  what,  except  a  name,  and  also  of  perpetuating  errors  by 
adopting  improper  names,  as  in  the  case  of  “  Cochin- 
Chinas” — for  here  I  must  observe,  that  common  sense  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  dictate,  that  the  proper  name  for  a  China 
fowl  is  a  “  China  fowl,”  as  an  Englishman  is  an  English¬ 
man  all  the  world  over,  come  from  what  county  in  England 
he  may. 

I  would  suggest,  that  a  prize  list  should  briefly  set 
forth  what  are  intended  to  be  considered  the  leading 
features  or  characteristics  of  each  breed  for  which  prizes 
are  offered,  which  could  (particularly  if  emanating  from  one 
of  our  leading  societies)  easily  be  carried  out,  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that  the  principle,  when  once  started,  would  be 
followed,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  bring  about  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  what  really  are  the  true  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  all  the  different  varieties,  and  at  the  same 
time  save  much  trouble  and  expense,  as  well  as  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  exhibitors,  since  very  great  differences  of  opinion  at 
present  prevail  even  amongst  “judges.” — T.  A. 

[The  Minorca  fowl  of  the  western  districts  of  England  is 
a  bird  somewhat  lower  on  the  leg,  and  of  a  rounder  form 
than  the  Spanish  ;  and  the  white  cheek,  the  peculiar  clia-  i 
racteristic  of  the  latter,  is  absent,  the  ear-lobe  alone  being 
of  that  colour.  Were  we  to  adopt  your  suggestion,  and, 
banishing  the  terms  “  Cochin  China,”  or  “  Shanghae,” 
adopt  in  their  place  the  appellation  of  “  the  China  fowl,”  i 
our  difficulties  would  not  be  lessened — for  other  fowls,  be¬ 
yond  the  class  thus  designated,  have  been  introduced  from 
the  Celestial  Empire.  Shanghae,  we  think,  is  the  more 
correct  term,  as  indicative  of  the  district  from  which  the 
birds  in  question  have  been  imported. 
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The  addition  to  every  prize  list  of  a  summary  of  cha¬ 
racteristics  and  points  of  excellence  of  the  different  families 
and  varieties  of  fowls,  would  not  only  he  inconvenient,  but, 
we  may  surely  add,  unnecessary  in  all  well-regulated  poultry 
societies. — W.] 


TRAINING  PELARGONI UMS. 


good.  The  just  symmetry  of  a  plant  is  that  most  natural 
to  its  habit  of  growth,  which,  by  timely  disbudding,  stop¬ 
ping,  and  judicious  pruning,  becomes  perfected  independent 
of  visible  subterfuge.  But  if  plants  are  made  to  assume 
an  artistic  shape  for  fancy,  allow  me  also  to  recommend  I 
the  globe  and  pyrimidal  forms,  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
perceptible  extraneous  aid  possible  to  accomplish  the  object. 

UrWAEDS  AND  OnWAEHS. 


Me.  Pish  says,  “  he  believes  it  is  a  very  common  thing 
for  the  same  idea  to  strike  different  individuals  at  the  same 
time  yes  :  and  for  human  nature,  it  would  be  well  if,  like 
him,  people  could  thus  happily  acknowledge  it.  It  is,  also, 
sometimes  felicitous,  and  not  uninstructive,  1  think,  to 
record  the  train  which  led  to  the  embodiment  of  an  idea; 
how  the  arrival  of  one  thought  showed  on  the  way  for 
another,  till  the  whole  was  grasped  and  arranged. 

As  an  illustration,  and  not  unseasonable,  I  am  induced 
to  forward  you  a  contrivance  I  tried  last  year  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  training  Pelari/ouiums.  I  had,  previously  to  it, 
used  copper  wire,  first  formed  to  a  number  of  equi -distant 
loops  or  eyes,  and  then  secured  around  the  pots :  a  very 
good  plan,  as  the  eyes  form  a  ready  convenience  whereby 
to  attach  either  string,  or  zinc  wire,  as  a  means  to  bear 
down  and  secure  the  young,  growing  shoots  of  the  plant  in 
I  their  desired  positions.  They  were,  however,  not  entirely 
satisfactory.  Now,  it  happened  that  I  had  all  the  honours 
of  uncle  thrust  upon  me  some  months  previous  to  a  visit  I 
paid  to  the  place  of  my  nativity,  about  this  time  last  year; 
suspended  around  the  neck  of  my  infant  niece,  I  found  four 
jingling  bells,  situated  at  right  angles,  and  attached  to  what 
they  would  have  me  imagine  a  piece  of  coral :  at  all  events, 
the  substance  was  red  and  hard  enough.  When  1  became 
sufficiently  enlightened  upon  the  matter  of  “  teething,”  and 
was  further  led  to  consider  it  an  instrument  congenial  to 
this  process,  the  result  on  my  part  produced  pity  for  my 
poor  little  niece’s  gums.  Quito  contrary  to  the  inventor’s 
intention,  the  bells  were  given  a  decided  preference  to 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  for  this  purpose :  and  when  the 
“  coral  ”  end  came  uppermost,  it  generally  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  eye !  the  sudden  and  repeated  proximity  to 
which,  coupled  with  the  violent  and,  luckily,  ineffectual 
struggles  of  the  child  to  introduce  the  four  bells  at  once 
into  its  mouth,  induced  me  recommend  for  so  dangerous  a 
toy  the  severe  and  ancient  Hindoo  rite  of  widowhood. 

More  particularly  in  London,  one’s  vision  becomes  keen 
for  observation.  I  have  often  thought  it  would  be  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  read  the  man  and  mind  of  any  great  or 
little  unknown,  by  noting  the  shops  or  objects  which  most 
claimed  his  attention.  For  my  own  part,  one  of  my  predi¬ 
lections  this  way  is  given  to  gutta  percha  and  India  rubber, 
the  utility  and  marvellous  appliances  of  which  appear  to 
have  no  bounds.  As  I  was  narrowly  scrutinizing  a  shop 
containing  these  articles  in  Bond  Street,  the  very  thing 
presented  itself  to  my  view  :  vulcanized  India-rubber  rings, 
for  the  use  of  infants  when  cutting  their  teeth,  one  of  which 
was  speedily  transferred  to  an  envelope,  and  on  its  way  to 
Suffolk.  The  ring  was  of  bad  odour,  but  the  smell  soon 
disappears  :  good  reports  were  told  me  of  it  by  “  mamma.” 
Side  by  side  with  the  vulcanized  rings  lay  some  o4‘  common 
India-rubber,  of  equal  diameter,  though  much  less  in  sub¬ 
stance.  Now,  they  were  the  suggesters  of  my  Pelargonium 
trainer.  Those  rings  would  do  capitally  distended  around 
and  just  under  the  rims  of  my  flower-pots;  answering  better, 
and  could  be  adjusted  with  greater  alacrity,  I  thought,  than 
the  copper  wire,  so  I  bought  a  dozen  at  a  venture. 

On  my  return  home,  a  few  days  after,  I  could  scarcely 
allow  myself  time  ere  one  was  put  in  requisition,  Avlien  lo ! 
fated  disappointment,  the  rings  should  have  been  flat-sided, 
and  they  were  round.  I  had  no  sooner  placed  one  in  its 
intended  position,  than  down  it  methodically  slipped — a 
failure!  Not  quite  so,  however;  the  plan  of  adjusting  with 
zinc  wire  strained  over  the  face  of  the  soil  was  resorted  to, 
and  thus  retained  in  their  places,  the  rings  answer  excel¬ 
lently.  To  this  ring  the  branches  can  be  tied  down  in  any 
desired  position. 

To  do  away  with  a  “  forest  of  stakes  ”  in  training  a  flower 
is  a  great  desideratum.  If,  for  the  furtherance  of  this  pro¬ 
ject,  there  is  anything  new,  or  which  you  may  think  publicly 
recommendable  in  this  India-rubber  business,  T  send  it  for 


ESTIMATE  OF  POULTRY. 

In  one  of  your  contemporaries  a  letter  appears,  signed 
“ E.  /S'.,  En field,”  in  which,  after  several  very  superficial  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  properties  possessed,  and  prices  obtained  for 
the  variety  of  fowl  known  as  “the  Cochin-China,”  the  writer  j 
expresses  a  hope  that  the  nation  will  soon  be  restored  to  its  J 
reason,  and  the  good  old  barn-door  cock  to  his  pre-eminence. 
Now  neither  of  these  views  do  I  wish  to  quarrel  with,  but  shall  j 
be  content  to  leave  the  crusade  in  “  E.  S.’s  ”  hands,  that  he  | 
may  obtain  the  desired  objects  as  speedily  as  lie  may  find 
possible;  but  when  he  goes  further,  and  describes  the  j 
Cochin-China  fowl  as  representing  an  ostrich  in  height,  and  ; 
a  jackass  in  voice,  I  cannot  but  think  lie  must  have  but  a 
very  limited  and  imperfect  notion  of  what  Cochin-China 
fowls — those  of  pure  breed — should  be ;  and  I  would  suggest, 
that  before  “  E.  S.  ”  again  writes  on  the  subject,  he  should 
take  a  tour,  and  pay  a  visit  to  some  of  the  successful  breeders 
and  rearers  of  those  valuable  birds,  to  dispossess  himself 
of  the  erroneous  impression  he  is  labouring  under  respect¬ 
ing  them. 

In  the  first  place,  “E.  S.”  pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to 
those  eminent  persons  who  thought  the  Cochin-China  fowl 
a  fit  present  to  be  sent  to  our  Most  Gracious  Queen ;  and 
also  to  the  taste  of  Her  Majesty,  in  allowing  such  monstro¬ 
sities  to  have  a  place  in  the  royal  aviary. 

As  to  the  sums  of  money  those  birds  realise,  I  cannot  see 
why  any  one  should  object  to  their  obtaining  prices  as 
relatively  high  as  even  horses,  to  which  “E.S.”  alludes;  the 
real  value  of  animals  consists  in  their  usefulness,  and  if  it 
can  bo  shown  (which  was  the  aim  and  object  of  the  import¬ 
ers  of  those  birds,)  that  they  possess  all  the  qualifications 
for  producing  more  food  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  other 
varieties,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  not 
fetch  a  relatively  high  price;  this,  of  course,  apart  from 
either  fancy  or  taste,  which  no  one  will  deny  of  its  own 
capriciousness  will  sometimes  startle  the  world  by  its  ex¬ 
ceptions. 

The  endeavour  to  exclude  from  our  shores  a  breed  of 
fowl  which  has  already  proved  itself  to  be  as  useful  as  orna¬ 
mental,  and  to  substitute  in  its  stead  a  greater  importation 
of  that  which  our  ancestors  would  have  considered  a  debili¬ 
tating  beverage  called  “  T,”  which  “  E.  S.”  directs  attention 
more  especially  to,  is  what  no  one  but  himself  will  be  likely 
to  sympathise  with. 

Being  a  lover  of  the  Cochin  fowl,  and  no  very  great  friend 
to  “  T,”  perhaps  may  account  for  the  observations  I  have 
here  intruded  on  you. — W.  V. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND 

A  Monthly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society’s  house,  in  ' 
Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  May. 

Finances. — Mr.  Raymond  Barker  presented  to  the  Council 
the  monthly  report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the  ! 
usual  quarterly  statements  of  the  accounts  of  the  Society,  j 
from  which  it  appeared  that  the  general  current  cash-balance 
in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  was  .£3300.  This  balance  in¬ 
cluded  the  Gloucester  subscription,  and  £800  as  the  special 
balance  on  account  of  life-compositions.  The  Council 
adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  this  j 
special  balance  should  be  invested  as  permanent  capital  in 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  the  public  funds.  The  Council  i 
also  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  that  the  ' 
directors  of  the  county  of  Gloucester  bank  should  be  re-  ' 
quested  to  act  as  the  local  bankers  of  the  Society  during  the 
period  of  its  ensuing  country  meeting. 
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Lincoln  Meeting.— Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Mr.  Brandreth, 
Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Mr.  Mil  ward,  and  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Council  at  the  last  monthly 
meeting  to  act  as  an  Inspection  Committee  for  personally 
visiting  the  sites  and  accommodations  offered  to  the  Society 
j  for  the  purposes  of  the  country  meeting  of  next  year,  the 
report  of  this  committee  was  read  and  the  various  localities 
exhibited  to  the  members  on  a  large  map,  and  plans  of  the 
city  of  Lincoln  and  its  vicinity,  furnished  by  the  authorities. 
The  Knight  Worshipful  the  Mayor  and  the  Town-Clerk  of 
Lincoln,  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville,  and 
Mr.  Torr,  the  well-known  agriculturist  of  that  district,  then 
appeared  before  the  Council  as  a  deputation  representing  the 
authorities  of  the  city,  and  the  gentry  and  farmers  of  the 
l  county  of  Lincoln,  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  claims 
of  that  part  of  England  for  the  country  meeting  of  the 
Society;  and  the  Earl  of  Yarborough,  as  President  of  the 
j  North  Lincolnshire  Agricultural  Society,  supported  the 
!  memorial  sent  in  by  that  body,  strongly  recommending  such 
i  choice  to  be  made  by  the  Council.  These  gentlemen 
respectively  having  furnished  to  the  members  present  every 
t  information  required  of  them,  they  received  from  the 
I  President  the  best  acknowledgments  of  the  Council  for  the 
kind  trouble  they  had  taken  in  attending  the  meeting  of  that 
day.  It  was  then  resolved  unanimously,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs,  that 
the  city  of  Lincoln  should  be  the  place  of  the  country 
meeting  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1851 ;  subject  to  the 
standing  condition,  that  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  from 
that  day  the  mayor,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of  that 
|  city,  enter  into  the  usual  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the 
Council,  under  the  powers  of  the  Royal  Charter ;  that  the 
offers  and  stipulations  on  which  the  decision  of  the  Council 
had  been  made,  should  be  guaranteed  under  their  hands  I 
respectively,  and  the  seals  of  their  respective  corporations. 

Country  Meeting  of  1857. — The  Council  then  proceeded,  j 
according  to  established  regulation,  to  determine  the  district  , 
for  the  country  meeting  to  be  held  four  years  in  advance ; 
and,  decided  on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Challoner,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Milward,  that  such  district  shall  be  formed  of  the 
counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  Hants. 

Journal. — Mr.Pusey,  Chairman  of  the  Journal  Committee, 
reported  that,  should  no  unforsecn  impediment  arise  to 
retard  the  publication  of  the  number  of  the  Journal  now  in 
the  press,  it  would  make  its  appearance  early  in  June. 

Steward  of  Implements. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hamond, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs,  Mr.  William  George 
Cavendish,  of  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  was  appointed 
the  Steward- elect  of  Implements  at  the  Gloucester  Meeting. 

Judges. — The  Council  decided  that  nominations  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society,  made  for  Judges  of  Stock  and  Implements 
for  the  Gloucester  Meeting,  should  be  received  up  to  the 
23rd  ins't.,  the  day  of  the  general  meeting,  and  the  whole 
list  then  printed  for  the  inspection  and  remarks  of  any 
member  of  the  Society,  who  should  make  application  to  the 
secretary  for  a  copy  of  such  list ;  the  selection  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  such  judges  being  made  by  the  Council  at  their 
Monthly  Council  on  the  first  of  June — no  exhibitor,  however, 
of  stock  or  implements  being  allowed  to  vote. 

Gloucester  Meeting.  —  Mr.  Raymond  Barker,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  General  Gloucester  Committee,  reported 
the  favourable  progress  of  the  works  for  the  ensuing  country 
meeting,  and  the  recommendation  of  Wednesday,  the  13th 
of  July,  as  the  day  of  the  Pavilion  Dinner  of  the  Society. 


MOVING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

As  you  have  published  a  wish  in  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  that  your  readers  would  send  you  “  drawings  of  the 
implements  used  in  their  neighbourhoods,”  I  thought  1 
should  not  be  intruding  if  I  send  you  a  description  of  a 
simple  contrivance  of  my  own,  which  I  have  found  to  an¬ 
swer  quite  to  my  satisfaction  in  removing  young  strawberry 
plants,  Ac.,  to  any  part  of  a  garden,  with  a  hall  to  their 
roots,  which  I  have  found  difficult  by  the  ordinary  means, 
with  light  soil,  1  have  a  board  two  feet  wide,  by  five  feet 
long,  which  fits  the  top  of  a  wheel-barrow,  and  resembles  a 


1  brick-maker’s  barrow.  This  holds  twenty-one  tiles  when 
laid  out  upon  it.  A  trench  is  opened  close  to  a  row  of  plants; 
a  tile  is  then  put  into  the  trench  with  one  hand,  and  a 
plant  pulled  on  to  it  with  the  other.  The  earth  is  then 
pressed  with  both  hands,  and  then  placed  on  the  board. 
When  the  board  is  full,  it  is  easily  wheeled  (or  carried 
between  two  without  the  barrow)  to  the  planting  ground, 
where  a  trench  has  been  opened  four  inches  deep.  The 
plants  are  then  put  into  their  places,  and  the  tile  withdrawn 
with  great  facility. — S.  F. 


ENDIVE. 

From  noticing  so  little  of  well-blanched  Endive,  I  am  in¬ 
duced  to  communicate  to  you  that  I  have  found  the  Lon<i- 
leaved  Curled  the  best  for  blanching,  as  it  can  be  the  more 
readily  and  effectually  bound  and  tied,  so  as  to  resist  the 
frost,  wet  air,  Ac.,  than  the  dwarfer  kinds. 

The  transplanting  should  be  finished  before  the  com¬ 
mencing  of  the  autumn  frost,  and  to  prolong  the  season  a 
portion  may  be  inserted  in  pots  of  what  are  called  21s,  to 
be  plunged  in  the  ground  for  removal  for  protection  from 
severe  weather. — Thos.  Torbron. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  How,  London.” 

Hastening  the  Yew  Tree  (T.  H.  H. ). — The  surest  way  to  hasten 
the  growth  of  a  Yew  tree,  is  to  open  a  trench  all  round  it,  as  if  for  taking 
it  up  ;  and  for  your  tree,  a  yard  from  the  stem  will  be  sufficient ;  the 
trench  to  be  two  feet  wide  and  eighteen  inches  deep.  This  trench  is  to 
be  filled  with  the  very  best  fresh,  soil  you  can  get,  mixed  with  two  bar- 
rowsful  of  very  old  rotten  dung  ;  tread  it  down  firmly,  and  fork  the 
ground  between  the  trench  and  the  tree,  and  pour  four  or  five  gallons  of 
pond  water  on  the  loosened  part  every  Monday,  or  once  a  week  to  the 
end  of  August ;  and  that  ought  to  make  it  grow  so  that  you  might  “  see 
it  growing.”  There  are  ten  thousand  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  country 
which  stand  in  more  need  of  all  this  than  your  Yew  tree. 

Angles  of  Roofs  of  Forcing  Houses  ( Scrutator ). — We  are  glad 
you  so  fully  approve  of  the  gardening  part  of  Mr.  Fish’s  late  article  on 
Strawberries.  It  is  always  as  well,  however,  to  avoid  a  sweeping  con¬ 
clusion  ;  for  there  was  no  want  “  of  a  geometrical  and  mathematical 
taste  combined  with  the  horticultural,”  when  that  gentleman  spoke  of  a 
roof  being  fiat  at  80°,  and  steep  at  from  30°  to  40°.  You  might  have  even 
saved  yourself  the  trouble  of  drawing  a  quadrant,  if  you  had  reflected, 
that  while  on  some  parts  of  the  continent  the  angle  is  calculated  from 
the  base  line  of  the  quadrant,  it  is  always  calculated  from  the  perpen- 
i  dicular  line  in  this  country.  At  page  207,  vol.  ii.,  you  will  find  the  mat* 

J  ter  illustrated  by  diagrams  by  Mr,  Fish  ;  and  at  page  304,  of  the  same 
volume,  you  will  see  an  easy  mode  of  setting,  or  calculating,  instantly, 
the  angle  of  any  roof  by  the  quadrant,  and  a  line  and  plummet.  A 
French,  and  a  British  gardening  author,  mean,  therefore,  quite  a  different 
thing  by  an  angle  of  80°.  With  them  it  would  be  very  upright ;  with 
us,  it  would  be  as  flat  as  a  common  gardening  frame.  The  context  gene¬ 
rally  shows  which  mode  is  adopted.  For  the  sake  of  the  uninitiated,  u'e 
1  may  mention,  that  a  perpendicular  height  above  the  level  of  where  the 
sash  rests  in  front,  equal  to  the  width  of  the  house,  will  always  give  an 
[  angle  of  45°.  When,  upon  our  system  of  computation,  we  wash  to  make 
the  roof  at  an  angle  of  30°,  we  must  either  raise  greatly  the  perpendicular 
i  back  wall,  or  lessen  the  width  of  the  base  line.  To  get  the  angle  of  30° 
on  the  continental  or  French  plan,  we  must  just  do  the  reverse.  The 
j  roof  would,  in  their  case,  be  as  flat  as  our  60°  ;  while  their  6ft°  would  be 
;  synonymous  with  our  30°.  We  regret  there  is  not  agreement — but  it 
‘  shows  no  want  of  taste,  or  knowledge  either,  to  write  of  computations  as 
:  generally  established.  Had  it  been  convenient  to  have  given  a  diagram 
of  the  house,  as  sent  and  mentioned  in  the  article  on  Strawberries,  the 
misconception  would  have  been  less  likely  to  occur. 

Various  (S.  E.  L.), — Centre  bed  on  lawn,  consisting  of  a  circle,  and 
eight  bent  spokes  proceeding  from  it ;  position  sloping  to  the  house. 
What  to  fill  it  with  ?  Something  low,  and  all  about  the  same  height.  Say 
the  centre,  White  Verbena,  and  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  with  four  or 
eight  different  colours  of  the  same  plant.  The  side  dumps  fill,  as 
before,  with  Geraniums  and  Petunias.  But  the  half-moon  shape  will 
look  meagre  by  the  side  of  your  elegant  centre  figure  ;  circles  would  be 
better,  or  something  more  artistic.  To  hang  from  a  basket,  and  take 
the  place  of  a  Nemophila  :  Lobelia  speciosu,  or  bellidifoliu,  would  do 
equally  well  from  the  balcony;  or,  on  the  latter  place,  Anugallis  PhilUpsi 
would  be  beautiful.  An  Anugallis  is  never  seen  in  perfection  unless 
when  hanging.  Sedum  acre,  many  other  Scdums,  small  Helianlhe- 
mums,  and  the  various  kinds  of  Vinca  minor,  would  grow  among  stove 
plants,  under  trees,  and  keep  a  green  appearance. 
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Keeping  Plants  in  a  Room  Upstairs  (A  Clerk). — We  are  quite 
delighted  with  your  enthusiasm,  and  have  no  doubt  you  will  ultimately 
succeed ;  but  do  not  attempt  too  much  at  once.  Recollect  that  imperial 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  nor  yet  in  an  age.  You  could  keep  a  great 
many  things  in  such  a  room,  to  be  turned  out-of-doors  in  summer;  but 
as  your  chief  aim  seems  to  be  to  grow  and  keep  the  flowers  there,  we 
regret  to  damp  your  hopes  ;  for  you  certainly  could  not  grow  many  at  a 
window,  with  or  without  a  stand,  if  the  window  is  only  two  feet  five 
inches  by  three  feet  five-and-a-half  inches.  Read  over  what  has  been 
said  to  the  “  Engine-House  Gardener,”  and  you  will  perceive  the  im¬ 
portance  of  light.  In  fact,  w  atering  and  feeding  a  plant,  and  keeping  it 
without  direct  light,  are  just  synonymous  with  feeding  an  animal,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  digestive  organs.  Plants  could  not  be  kept  growing, 
and  healthy,  at  more  than  three  feet  from  such  a  window  ;  if  within  three 
inches  they  will  be  better.  Two  or  three  dozen  of  small  plants  might  be 
kept  on  a  table,  or  stand,  in  winter.  To  keep  them  from  frost,  move 
them  to  the  centre  of  the  room  at  night,  or  in  severe  weather.  Have  a 
wooden  shutter  for  the  window,  and  a  cloth  to  throw  over  the  plants  in 
extreme  cases.  Commence  with  Fuchsias,  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  and 
even  a  small  plant  of  your  favourite  Camellia.  The  Cactus  you  inquire 
about  will  do  very  well  if  you  give  it  plenty  of  light  in  summer.  See 
what  Mr.  Fish  said  the  other  week,  and  read  the  articles  on  the  “  Neglected 
Greenhouse,”  as  the  general  hints  will  just  suit  you.  For  such  a  place, 
patronise  light,  sandy  soil,  and  be  rather  shy  in  mixing  up  manure  with 
it,  until  you  have  got  more  experience.  You  are  quite  right  about  the 
hot-water  bottles ;  good  large  ones  will  answer  capitally.  We  suspect 
you  have  got  a  ceiling  of  plaster  between  the  slates  and  you,  or  you  will 
be  scorched  in  summer  and  chilled  in  winter.  Could  you  have  placed 
some  large  skylights  in  the  roof?  You  could  then  do  greater  things,  as 
your  room  would  be  almost  as  good  as  a  greenhouse,  and  the  cold  you 
could  shut  out  by  single  or  double  shutters.  After  keeping  the  plants  in 
your  room  in  winter,  we  suspect  you  would  find  no  difficulty  in  thinning 
them  out,  and  placing  your  best  ones  in  other  windows  in  summer. 

Vines  in  Greenhouse  ( Samoth  Yellot). — Your  Vines  need  more 
roots  added  to  them,  instead  of  root-pruning.  It  is  a  difficult  operation 
to  renew  a  bad  border  without  taking  up  the  Vines.  Unquestionably 
the  border  is  bad,  and  the  Vines  much  below  the  fruitful  point.  When 
fruit-trees  of  almost  any  kind  wear  out,  or  become  weak  through  bad 
root-action,  they  almost  invariably  wind  up  their  labours  by  an  effort  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches.  You  were  not  likely  to  get  a  “show” 
this  season,  after  suddenly  forcing  them  to  the  spur-system.  Let  side- 
shoots  be  reserved  at  about  a  foot  apart ;  stop  them  at  about  five  eyes, 
and  continue  stopping  their  laterals  at  intervals  through  the  season, 
attending  to  former  advices  in  The  Cottage  Gardener ;  also  apply 
strong  liquid-manure  if  a  great  drought  should  occur. 

Grape  Blossom  becoming  Blind  (A.  R.  F.). — Your  border  is  in¬ 
side  ;  surely  the  roots  have  lacked  moisture,  being  over  a  hot  chamber.  1 
Why  apply  70°  bottom-heat  with  so  low  an  air-heat  as  50°  ?  The  next 
season  beware  of  your  chamber  ;  let  Nature  have  her  own  way  ;  the 
proper  relation  between  top  and  bottom-heat  will  be  tolerably  well  sus¬ 
tained  without  resorting  to  extreme  measures.  An  outside  border  is  a 
very  different  affair.  As  to  those  Vines  newly  planted,  give  them  fair 
play  ;  neither  burn,  nor  starve  them.  Let  their  laterals  ramble  pretty 
freely  for  awhile.  Take  them  in  by  all  means  directly,  for  fear  of  injury 
to  the  young  spray  if  done  later. 

Feeding  Bees  (An  Inexperienced  Bee-keeper). — “A  swarm,  of  last 
year,  was  brought,  in  August  last,  a  journey  of  sixty  miles  by  railway, 
which  caused  the  breakage  of  several  combs,  and  otherwise  so  disturbed 
the  hive,  that  the  Bees  were  able  to  make  a  very  small  provision  of  food. 
They  were  blown  down  on  Christmas  morning,  and  the  hive  turned 
upside  down,  and  again  blown  off  the  stand  on  the  following  Sunday, 
(Little  care  could  have  been  taken  to  fasten  them  securely  in  their  ex¬ 
posed  situation.)  They  were  then  removed  into  a  dark  out-house,  and  a 

ound-and-a-half  of  honeycomb  introduced  into  the  hive.  Subsequently, 

arley-sugar,  according  to  The  Cottage  Gardener  receipt,  was  given 
regularly,  and  the  Bees  still  continue  to  eat  it  eagerly  ;  but  have  become 
very  numerous  and  industrious.  How  long  should  the  giving  of  food  be 
continued  ?”  Until  the  Bees  refuse  to  take  it,  for  when  a  sufficient 
supply  of  food  can  be  obtained  abroad,  they  will  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  barley  sugar. 

Spangled  Polands  (Bearded  Polands). — “In  a  pen  of  Spangled 
Polands,  would  laced  feathers  disqualify?  or,  if  two  pens  were  equal  in 
other  respects,  would  the  Spangled  beat  the  Laced?”  Laced  feathers 
are  constantly  seen  on  Spangled  Polands,  especially  on  the  wing-coverts ; 
they  certainly  would  not  disqualify.  Polands  perfectly  laced  throughout, 
are  rarely  to  be  met  with,  but  their  owner  might  exhibit  with  confidence, 
provided  all  other  points  were  right. 

Golden  Polands  (Ibid). — “  In  Gold  Polands,  ought  the  topping  or 
crest  to  be  as  free  from  white  feathers  as  possible  ?  In  Gold  and  Silver 
Polands,  are  light  or  dark -grounded  birds  considered  most  desirable  ?  ” 
In  Gold  Polands  we  have  always  wished  to  see  the  crest  either  free  from 
all  white  feathers,  or  otherwise,  entirely  white,  the  latter,  however, 
is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  Many  a  bird,  however,  has  been  rewarded 
with  a  prize,  whose  topknot  had  a  considerable  admixture  of  white 
feathers.  A  main  feature  of  excellence  in  both  the  Gold  and  Silver 
Poland,  is  the  “clearness”  of  the  ground-colour;  bright  orange- 
yellow  in  the  first,  and  creamy-white  in  the  second. 

Weight  op  Bantams  (Ibid). — “  What  is  the  store  and  show  weight 
for  the  Gold- laced  ?  ”  Gold-laced  Bantams  exceeding  seventeen  ounces 
in  the  male,  and  fourteen  ounces  in  the  female  bird,  must  possess  points 
of  unusual  merit  to  compensate  for  any  excess  over  these  weights.  With 
regard  to  your  Shanghae  enquiry,  you  must  first  tell  us  the  weight, 
shape,  and  colour  of  the  hens  with  which  you  intend  to  place  the  cocks 
in  question. — W. 

Roosting  Place  for  Siiangiiaes  (R.  Bosworth). —  Your  roost 
10  feet  long,  and  4A  feet  wide,  will  not  accommodate  more  than  one  cock 
and  five  hens,  especially  as  you  must  have  the  nests  on  the  floors.  You 
will  repent  it,  if  you  have  the  nests  erected  “  on  the  top.” 


Pansev  Culture  (M,  C.). — The  seed  should  be  sown  as  it  ripens, 
therefore,  the  time  extends  from  the  end  of  June  until  September.  If 
you  buy  our  117th  number,  you  will  find  an  essay  there  on  the  culture  of 
this  flower.  We  cannot  tell  why  you  fail  in  growing  Marvel  of  Peru, 
unless  we  are  informed  exactly  how  you  treat  it.  Editors,  unfortunately, 
have  not  the  gift  of  cluir-voyance. 

Medlar  Blooming  but  not  Bearing  (A  Subscriber). — Your  tree 
being  in  a  rather  moist,  undrained  soil,  and  shaded  by  trees,  accounts  for 
the  unfruitfulness.  Drain,  and  give  more  light. 

Carrot  (H.  T.  .Tames). — The  Carrot  “  shaped  like  a  peg-top,”  and 
“  much  used  in  Belgium,”  is  the  Dutch  Short-horn.  If  you  cannot 
obtain  it  of  your  seedsman,  apply  to  the  Pomological  and  Horticultural 
Association. 

Pickled  Cabbage  (Sarah).— To  have  it  of  a  good  colour  and  crisp,  ! 
use  strong  vinegar,  cold,  and  do  not  add  any  salt.  To  keep  slugs  from 
vour  seedlings,  you  must  sprinkle  quick  lime  about  them  frequently. 
Have  some  of  the  lime  in  a  canvass  bag,  and  shake  this  over  the  seed¬ 
lings. 

I  Vine  Leaves  (A  Gardener). — We  cannot  see  any  Thrips  on  the  leaf 
i  sent.  It  has  been  scorched,  and  there  are  some  indistinct  symptoms  of 
the  mildew ;  but  the  latter  is  not  decidedly  apparent. 

i 

Shanghae  Hen  Laying  Soft  Eggs  (A.  B.  C.). — Her  egg-passage 
must  be  in  a  state  of  great  irritation.  Give  her  three  or  four  pills,  each  . 
containing  one  grain  of  calomel  and  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  tartar 
emetic.  Give  her  one  pill  every  second  day,  and  keep  her  on  soft  food 
and  in  a  warm  place. 

!  Dorkings  with  Four  Toes  (H.  S.  W.) — We  cannot  otherwise 
“  come  to  the  rescue  ”  of  your  fine  fowls  than  by  advising  you  to  continue  j 
to  breed  some  as  “  Sussex  fowls,”  by  which  name  the  four-toed  are 
usually  described,  and  rewarded  among  “Extra  Stock.”  The  purest  1 
Dorkings  will,  occasionally,  throw  four-toed  chickens,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  you  can  avoid  it  as  much  as  possible  is  to  breed  exclusively  from 
five-toed  pullets,  and  by  another  cock  similarly  characterized. 

Bees  (B.  R.). — Will  some  of  our  readers  say  where  a  copy  of  the  poem 
J  by  Ur.  Evans,  entitled  “The  Bees,”  can  be  obtained.  An  answer  to  j 
your  other  question  next  week. 

Golden  Poland  Eggs. — Will  W,  IV.  Sims  send  us  his  address  on  a 
stamped  envelope  ? 

British  Wild  Flowers  (G.  T.  H.). — If  you  require  a  good  botanical 
work  on  these,  buy  Smith’s  English  Flora. 

Pears  Cracking  (M.  R.). — As  the  soil  is  poor,  this  probably  causes 
the  cracking  in  the  fruit  of  your  Easter  Beurre.  Remove  about  six  inches 
deep  of  the  surface  to  the  distance  of  four  feet  all  round  the  tree,  and 
fill  the  hole  with  a  mixture  of  fresh  loam  and  stable  manure  in  equal 
proportions.  Give  frequent  and  very  copious  waterings  over  this  during 
dry  w'eathcr  in  summer. 

Bees  (Rusticus). — You  may  obtain,  for  half-a-crown.  a  copy  of 
Gelieu’s  work,  translated,  at  Mr.  Miller’s,  bookseller,  43,  Chandos 
Street,  Tralfalgar  Square.  The  volume  in  “  Chamber’s  Educational 
Course,”  entitled  Meteorology,  will  suit  you. 

Fumigating  a  Greenhouse.— To  effect  this,  M.  S.  obliges  us  with 
the  following  directions: — “  Dissolve  four  ounces  of  saltpetre  in  half  a 
teacupful  of  hot-water,  pour  it  over  half-a-pound  of  tobacco  (the  common 
kind  will  do)  ;  dry  it  before  the  fire,  and  when  nearly  dry  set  fire  to  it 
on  an  old  dish  in  the  greenhouse.  It  will  moulder  until  all  the  tobacco 
is  nearly  burned  up,  and  is  most  effectual  in  destroying  the  insects  in 
one  night.  A  greenhouse  fumigated  in  this  way  scarcely  ever  requires 
the  process  to  be  repeated.” 

|  Eggs,  Butter,  and  Milk  (Claude). — Can  any  one  seriously  argue 
that  these  are  not  animal  food  ? 

Joyce’s  Stove  (D.  J.  M.). — Never  having  used  one,  we  cannot  say 
how  much  fuel  a  small  one  will  consume  in  ten  hours. 

Names  of  Plants  (T.  M.  TV.). — The  common  Coltsfoot,  Tussilago 
farfara.  (J.  P.  O.). — Hibbertia  volubile,  a  greenhouse  plant.  (D.  G. 
L’.)- — The  white  flower,  Curdamine  trifolia,  and  the  other,  Epimedium 
alpinum.  (J.  A.). — Your  cuttings  and  bloom  are  of  the  double-blossomed 
Pomegranate,  Punica  grunata ;  it  is  hardy. 

Braiima-Pootra  Fowls.  —  A  Correspondent  enquires — “Are  the 
Brahma- Pootras  a  distinct  family  ?  ”  Having  already  expressed  our 
opinion  on  this  point  we  offer  now  no  reply,  but  we  shall  be  glad  if  some 
of  our  readers  who  know  the  fowls  will  give  their  judgments  upon  them. 

^  Diseased  Geranium-leaves  (Ellen  Cox). — They  are  affected  with 
the  Spot.  Keep  the  roots  more  active  by  very  weak  manure  waterings, 
and  the  air  of  the  house  drier.  See  W'hat  is  said  at  page  502  of  our  last 
volume. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar ;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  of  Church  Hill,  Walthamstow,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of  Christ 
Church,  City  of  London.— May  19th,  1853. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty 

-six  years,  the  average  big 

best  and  lowest  tempera- 

tures  of  these  days  are  68.7°  and  45.4°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  91°,  occurred  on  the  28th  in  1847  j  and  the  lowest  cold, 
in  1835.  During  the  period  117  days  were  fine,  and  on  65  rain  fell. 

36°,  on  the  30th 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

(  Continued  from  page  93.) 

Fumaria:  Fumitory;  Smoke-wort. 

Generic  Character.  —  Calyx  below  the  fruit,  of  two 
opposite,  erect,  acute,  small,  membranous,  deciduous  leaves. 
Corolla  oblong,  tubular,  gaping,  with  a  prominent  palate, 
closing  the  mouth.  Petals  four,  more  or  less  combined  ; 
upper  lip  flat,  blunt,  notched,  bent  back ;  its  base  prominent, 
blunt,  constituting  the  nectary  ;  lower  Up  like  the  upper, 

I  sometimes  with  a  similar  prominent  nectary ,  sometimes  only 
keeled,  at  the  base ;  two  interior  petals  alternate  with  the 
two  lips,  narrow-oblong,  slightly  connected  by  their  callous 
tips.  Stamens  two,  with  awl-shaped,  flat  filaments,  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  one  within  each  lip.  Anthers  roundish, 
three  terminating  each  filament.  Germen  roundish  or 
oblong,  compressed,  pointed.  Style  terminal,  short.  Stigma 
compressed,  of  two  fiat  lobes.  Pod  roundish  or  oblong,  of 
one  cell,  with  one  or  many  polished,  crested  seeds. 

Fumaria  officinalis:  Common  Fumitory ;  Purple  Fumi¬ 
tory. 


How  varied  are  the  communications  that  weekly  grace 
an  Editor’s  table  !  How  nobly  expanded  and  philan¬ 
thropic  are  the  contents  of  some !  How  the  cloven  foot 
of  selfishness  will  peep  out  in  others !  One  seems  to 
look  at  no  branch  of  inquiry  as  beneath  his  notice ;  if 
not  conversant  with  the  matter  himself,  he  is  glad  that 
others  feel  a  gratification  in  investigating  it,  and  that 
they  gather  here  the  information  they  need.  Another 
seems  to  feel  that  his  favourite  subject  is  the  only  one  in 
creation  worth  thinking  about,  and  that  no  other  should 
j  be  discussed  ill  these  pages.  Few,  more  than  Editors, 
j  possess  such  opportunities  for  observing  the  great  and 


Description. — It  is  an  annual.  Root  tapering.  Herb  milky- 
green  and  smooth.  Stem  much  branched,  enlarged  at  the 
joints,  spreading,  often  recumbent,  leafy,  angular,  various  in 
luxuriance.  Leaves  rather  fleshy,  mostly  alternate,  twice  or 
thrice  leafleted ;  leaflets  wedge-shaped,  with  fiat  spear-head 
segments.  Clusters  of  flowers  opposite  to  the  leaves,  stalked, 
erect,  many-flowered,  rather  scattered.  Bractes  spe.  r 
head-like,  acute,  not  half  the  length  of  the  flower-stalks , 
especially  when  in  fruit.  Flowers  rose-coloured,  or  pale-red, 
deep  red  at  the  summit,  with  a  green  keel  to  the  upper  and 
under  petals.  Spur  very  short,  rounded.  Calyx  coloured, 
toothed,  deciduous.  Pod  globose,  a  little  compressed, 
abrupt  or  notched  at  the  extremity,  so  as  to  be  inversely 
heart-shaped;  its  surface  smooth;  valves  united,  not 
splitting  asunder.  Seed  solitary,  blackish,  globose. 

Places  where  found. — Very  common  about  hedges,  and 
near  paths  in  cultivated  ground. 

Time  of  flowering. — May  to  August. 

History. — Its  Greek  name,  and  the  name  bestowed  upon 
it  in  every  European  language,  agree  in  considering  that  it 
is  so  called  because  its  juice  causes  the  eyes  to  water  as 
when  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  smoke.  The  genus 
is  included  in  the  Diadelpliia  Hexandria  class  and  order  of 
the  Linmean  system.  The  flowers  of  F,  officinalis  are  some¬ 
times  purple,  and,  as  Parkinson  observes — “  in  the  corn¬ 
fields  of  Cornwall  this  beareth  white  flowers,”  but  such 
whiteness  is  not  confined  to  that  county.  Turner,  our  oldest 
herbalist,  says — “  The  juice  of  this  herbe,  which  indeede  is 
sliarpe,  maketh  clere  eyes  and  teres  to  come  furth,  where¬ 
fore  it  hath  the  name.  Layed  to  with  gumme,  it  will  not 
let  the  double  heyres  of  eye  liddes  to  grow  agayne.”  Later 
medical  authorities,  after  observing  that  the  leaves  are  juicy, 
saline,  and  bitter,  state,  that  in  doses  of  two  or  three  ounces, 
given  iu  whey,  it  is  useful  in  hypochondriacal,  scorbutic,  and 
declining  habits ;  that  it  corrects  acidity,  and  strengthens 
the  stomach.  Hoffman  prefers  it  to  all  other  medicines  for 
removing  ill-humours  from  the  blood.  Boerhaave  frequently 
prescribed  it  in  black  jaundice,  and  bilious  cholic.  An  in¬ 
fusion  of  the  leaves  removes  freckles,  and  clears  the  skin. 
Dr.  Cullen  experienced  its  good  effects  in  many  disorders 
of  the  skin.  (Smith.  Marlyn.  Withering.  Parkinson. 
Turner. ) 


the  weak  points  of  humanity.  They  may  thus  be  well 
fitted  for  teaching  lessons  of  forbearance  and  the  polite 
amenities  of  life.  Indulged  with  a  slight  peep  into  such 
matters  at  times,  and  looking  at  one  very  delightful  and 
hopeful  class  of  the  readers  of  this  work — the  young  and  ! 
earnest  amateur  —  it  requires  no  great  labour  to  per-  I 
ceive  that  a  prevailing  failing  with  them  is  an  intense 
love  of  variety  and  quantity. 

Only  think  of  the  possessor  of  a  sky-light,  or  the 
owner  of  some  eight-feet  square  of  a  window,  burning 
with  a  desire  to  rival  a  Chatsworth  or  a  Trentham  !  It  ' 
is  right  at  times  to  cherish  lofty  aspirations.  In  mental 
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aud  moral  matters,  the  standard  of  our  ambition  can 
never  be  too  high.  As  respects  social  success,  there  is 
truth  in  the  old  adage,  that  “  he  who  strives  for  a  silk 
cloak,  will  probably,  at  least,  get  a  sleeve.”  But  when 
we  come  into  contact  with  the  physical  laws  of  nature, 
every  inordinate  expectation  can  only  be  followed  by  its 
proportionate  damping  disappointment.  To  avoid  such 
a  result,  which  often  too  effectually  chills  enthusiasm, 
we  would  merely  moderate  this  general  aspiration  by 
leading  it  in  a  safe  practicable  channel.  Something  in  this 
way  will  be  done,  if  our  friends  will  bear  in  mind  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  plants  can  eat,  digest,  and  assimilate 
their  food,  so  as  to  add  fresh  matter  to  their  substauee, 
only  in  good  light.  Hence  the  importance  of  knew  ing 
not  so  much  the  size  of  rooms  and  houses,  as  the  quui- 
tity  of  glass,  and  its  relation  to  the  cardinal  point s. 
Plants  may  be  kept  in  windows  with  a  north  aspect, 
and  they  will  stand  there  when  in  bloom  for  a  long 
period  ;  but  few  will  continue  healthy  if  kept  there  alto¬ 
gether.  Hence,  again,  the  importance  of  so  arranging 
the  plants  that  the  one  does  not  shade  the  other,  but 
the  leaves  of  all  are  fully  exposed  to  light  and  air. 
Hence,  again,  the  necessity,  when  quantity  must  be 
had,  of  keeping  the  plants  in  rather  a  small  state  during 
winter;  growing  them  on,  by  giviug  them  more  room 
in  spring ;  by  taking  some  to  other  windows,  or,  what 
is  better  still,  nursing  them  on,  to  be  placed  or  planted 
out-of-doors  in  summer,  where  they  will  reward  their 
cultivator  with  a  luxuriance  and  beauty  which  few, 
without  great  care,  would  attain  either  inside  or  outside 
of  the  window-sill  if  kept  in  the  common  pots  and 
saucers. 

The  craving  for  variety  beyond  conveniences  for  them 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  young  amateurs.  It  is  \ 
spreading  its  influence  over  the  more  experienced ; 
and  professional  gardeners  are  forced  to  bend  before  a 
stream  which  they  find  themselves  unable  to  resist, 
contenting  themselves  if  they  are  able  to  control  it  a 
little,  instead  of  being  entirely  at  its  mercy.  Where,  in 
places  of  limited  extent,  shall  we  find  the  old-fashioned 
greenhouse,  in  which  we  might  be  sure  to  find,  at  certain 
seasons,  certain  plants  stei'eotyped,  as  it  were,  in  their 
places,  and,  for  the  time,  commanding  the  chief  and 
almost  sole  attention?  The  thirst  for  cut  flowers;  the 
desire  for  plants  in  bloom;  the  demand  for  filling  some 
scores  or  hundreds  of  beds  out-of-doors,  in  summer,  with 
half-hardy  exotics,  are  sweeping  away  old  fashions  and 
old  customs,  and  making  our  plant-houses,  winter  stores, 
and  preservatories  of  quantity,  as  well  as  scenes  for 
exhibiting  the  skilful  and  the  tasteful  in  gardening. 
Both  of  these  objects  are  generally  demanded — good 
individual  specimens,  with  plenty  of  inferior  individu¬ 
alities,  for  massing  and  grouping;  and  without  now 
stopping  to  inquire  into  the  greater  pleasure  derived 
from  all  of  these  new  modes,  or  investigating  into  the 
additional  encouragement,  conveniences,  and  assistance, 
afforded  to  professionals,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
if  labour  be  sweet,  a  fair  portion  of  it  is  now  realized  by 
feet,  hands,  and  brains.  If  a  gardener  does  get  gouty  and 
rheumatic,  it  is  not  in  general  from  the  want  of  having 


enough  to  do.  In  such  circumstances,  he  comes  to 
look  upon  the  warm  days  of  April  and  May  as  his  best 
friends,  as  then  he  can  get  bis  half-hardy  plants,,  and 
the  hardiest  of  his  stationary  greenhouse  plants  out-of- 
doors,  or  under  shelter  for  a  time. 

“Aye,  that  is  just  the  notch  of  the  matter,”  says  one 
amateur.  “  I  got  my  bedding  plants,  last  year,  scorched 
and  frosted  by  turns  in  April  and  May ;  aud  what  is 
more  vexing,  after  choosing  a  sunny  day  to  remove 
some  Cytisuses,  Acacias,  and  others,  which  you  say  may 
be  moved  early  out-of-doors,  the  foliage  got  so  blistered 
and  scorched,  that  it  has  taken  the  best  part  of  a  twelve- 
month  to  restore  them.  And  then,  again,  to  make  room 
for  more  summer  beauties,  I  made  a  place  for  Epacrises, 
and  winter- blooming  Heaths,  upon  a  north  border, 
and  though  they  looked  healthy  enough,  they  have 
given  me  no  fine  wreaths  of  bloom  this  season.  I  wish 
I  could  have  kept  them  all  under  glass,  as  I  used  to  do, 
when  I  grew  fewer  things.”  A  second  amateur  tells  us 
that  his  plants  have  been  driven  and  tossed  by  winds 
and  rains,  and  that  even  the  mats  and  poles  he  supplied 
for  protection,  had  only,  with  their  lashing  and  sweeping, 
added  to  the  effect  of  rendering  them  tattered  and  torn. 
And  a  third,  complaining  not  only  of  all  these,  but 
enquires  by  what  management  he  may  enjoy  his 
Geraniums  and  Fuchsias,  out-of-doors  in  summer,  and 
devote  his  glass  then  to  vines,  tender  annuals,  &c.  ?  We 
will  endeavour  to  give  a  few  directions  to  meet  these 
different  wishes  and  varying  circumstances. 

lstly. — It  is  an  error  to  choose  a  sunny  day  for  re¬ 
moving  good  specimen  plants  from  the  Greenhouse.  A 
dull,  warm,  and  even  a  dripping  day  is  preferable.  In 
the  first  case,  the  assimilating  and  perspiring  powers  of 
the  plant  would  be  at  its  height.  In  the  second,  they 
would  be  languid ;  and  a  better  opportunity  would  thus 
be  afforded  for  enabling  them  to  suit  themselves  to  their 
fresh  situation. 

2ndly. — In  most  cases,  it  is  desirable,  at  first,  to  give 
the  plants  a  shady  situation,  or  so  to  place  them  that  a 
screen  can  be  thrown  over  them  to  protect  them  from 
the  influence  of  a  powerful  sun.  The  correctness  of 
this  practice  will  be  evident,  if  it  be  recollected  that  the 
finest  glass  intercepts  many  rays  of  light,  aud  lessens 
perspiration  from  the  foliage,  while,  very  likely,  the 
transmission  of  light  was  further  blunted  by  a  canvass 
blind,  or  other  artificial  means.  Everything  like  sudden 
changes  should  be  avoided.  Many  amateurs,  and 
young  gardeners,  are  slow  to  learn  this.  They  will 
keep  plants  in  a  cold,  airy  shed  for  hours,  after  taking 
them  out  of  a  comfortable  pit,  or  house,  where  all  the 
attendant  circumstances  were  so  different.  We  have  often 
thought,  when  such  cultivators  were  wondering  how 
a  plant  would  get  sickly,  diseased,  and  insect-covered, 
and  woe-begone,  that  the  explanation  would  burst  upon 
them,  if  they  themselves  were  placed  in  a  similar  cold 
position,  after  being  snatched,  undressed,  from  among 
the  bed-clothes.  Had  Plants  a  voice,  what  tales  of 
wrongs  they  would  unfold! 

3rdly. — It  is  desirable  to  remove  the  hai'diest  first, 
such  as  Genista,  Cytisus,  Acacia,  winter  and  spring  j 
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flowering  Salvias  and  Rhododendrons ,  when  the  buds  j 
are  set,  &c,,  but  these  should  all  be  shaded  at  first,  and 
receive  moderate  exposure  afterwards.  1 1  is  preferable 
not  to  place  Camellias  and  Azaleas  out  until  the  point- 
bud  begins  to  swell,  and  while  the  second  should  have  a 
free  exposure  as  respects  the  tops  in  a  short  time,  the  j 
Camellias  carry  a  better  green  if  they  do  not  leel  the  full 
force  of  a  Midsummer  sun,  and  vet  are  so  placed  that 
they  do  not  want  shading. 

4thly. — With  but  few  exceptions,  hard-wooded  plants, 
after  they  have  been  growing  freely,  and  receiving  a 
little  shade  at  first,  to  use  them  to  out-door  circum¬ 
stances,  require  to  be  shaded  no  more  afterwards.  rl  lie 
continuous  shade  was  the  reason  of  the  Epacris  not 
blooming  freely.  What  has  led  many  to  give  them  this 
treatment,  was  the  danger  of  their  hair-like  roots  being 
burned  and  scorched  in  their  pots;  but  this  being 
guarded  against  by  plunging,  and  at  the  same  time 
attending  to  drainage,  these,  and  many  Heaths  generally 
grown,  would,  after  a  short  period  of  transition  to  use 
them  to  it,  require  no  shade  when  placed  out-of-doors  in  j 
summer,  and  the  want  of  that  shade  would  make  them  ; 
more  stubby  and  prolific. 

othly. — No  plant  of  any  size,  standing  out-of-doors,  is 
safe  in  a  windy  day.  We  have  seen  gullies  swept  on 
grass  and  gravel  by  the  damaged  heads  of  such  plants  : 
acting  as  brooms  in  a  rainy,  windy  night.  For  securing 
such  plants,  nothing  is  more  economical  and  suitable 
than  driving  in  stakes,  in  rows,  five  or  six  feet  from  each 
other,  connecting  these  with  rods,  and  fastening  the 
stem  of  each  plant  to  the  rod,  placing  moss  round  the  ! 
stem  to  prevent  it  being  injured  by  the  bandage.  This  | 
will  keep  the  plants  upright. 

Othly.  What  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing 
systematically  and  well.  In  almost  every  garden,  a 
place  is  required  every  season  for  hardening-off  plants, 
and  as  a  standing  place  in  summer.  Protection  and 
shade  will  be  sure  to  be  wanted  ;  and  it  is  well  not  to 
be  at  the  mercy  of  portable  stakes,  and  single,  isolated, 
littery  mats.  A  simple  skeleton  for  supporting  a  pro¬ 
tecting  or  shading  covering  is  easily  made,  and  though 
costing  a  little  labour  and  expense  at  first,  would  be  a 
saving  for  years  afterwards.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
that  we  could  command  a  space,  seven  or  eight  feet 
wide,  in  front  of  a  south,  west,  or  cast  wall,  but  prefer- 
iug  the  first  as  having  the  power  to  shade  at  pleasure. 
Now,  against  this  wall,  at  the  height  ol  six  or  seven 
feet,  less  or  more,  we  would  fasten  a  stout  rail  of  wood 
longitudinally— say  for  twenty  feet  in  length.  Opposite 
this,  and  enclosing  a  space  of  seven  feet,  we  should 
drive  in  a  row  of  five  larch  pole  stakes,  so  that  they 
stood  three  feet  above  the  ground.  On  these  we  would 
fasten  a  rail,  and  then  from  that  take  five  other  stout  | 
rails  to  the  one  placed  longitudinally  against  the  wall, 
and  if  these  were  stout,  the  skeleton  frame  would  be 
finished  ;  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we  would 
put  other  five  stakes  in  the  centre,  and  fasten  the  trans-  j 
verse  rails  to  them.  We  would  secure  protection  to  the  i 
two  ends  by  mats  or  cloth,  made  to  hook  off  and  on  ! 


easily,  having  a  transverse  rail  at  the  bottom  of  either 
end  to  fasten  it  to  there.  The  covering  for  the  top  we 
would  have  in  two  pieces,  so  that  we  might  expose 
plants  in  one  division,  and  shade  or  cover  in  the  other 
at  will.  Many  materials  might  be  used ;  we  would 
prefer  light  canvass,  or  strong  unbleached  calico.  We 
would  have  it  long  enough  to  hang  a  little  over  the 
front.  We  would  fix  the  one  end  securely  against  the 
wall,  and  the  other  to  a  wooden  rod,  or  roller,  from  one 
to  oue-and-a-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  end  extend-  i 
ing  beyond  the  cloth  and  the  skeleton  frame  at  least 
six  inches.  On  this  space  we  would  wind  up  a  cord 
longer  than  the  length  of  the  width  of  the  roof;  and  as 
we  pulled  the  cord,  the  resistance  given  by  the  cover 
being  fastened  at  the  top  would  cause  the  whole  to 
revolve,  mounting  the  roof,  and  taking  the  cover  along  | 
with  it,  being  easily  fixed  at  the  top,  or  any  other  inter-  | 
mediate  distance,  by  fastening  the  string  kept  tight  to  a  j 
staple  or  nail  iu  front.  Whenever  the  string  was  loosed 
the  rod  and  cover  would  run  down.  Would  not  such  a  | 
simple  thing  as  this  save  much  of  trouble,  and  annoyance, 
and  vexation,  to  many  of  us? 

? thly.  We  have  often  wondered  that  something  on  a 
similar  plan,  but  better  and  more  elegantly  made,  did 
not  exist,  not  directly  in  sight  of,  but  at  no  great 
distance  from,  the  mansions  of  many  who  ardently  love 
flowers,  but  who  would  wish  to  behold  their  beauties 
more  fully  than  they  could  well  do  in  a  greenhouse.  A 
similar  contrivance  would  also  enable  amateurs  to  enjoy 
for  a  long  time  their  best  Geraniums,  &c.,  when  their 
house  or  houses  were  wanted  chiefly  for  other  purposes. 
Last  summer,  we  noticed  a  neat  structure  of  this  kind, 
with  a  shelved  stage  underneath,  at  Delapre  Abbey, 
near  Northampton,  which,  at  that  time,  was  chiefly  ♦ 
filled  with  Fuchsias,  and  compact,  well-bloomed  florists' 
Pelargoniums.  Having  applied  to  Mr.  Mackie,  he  has 
given  the  following  outline  of  its  structure — 

“The  position  should  be  free  from  the  prevailing 
winds  of  the  district,  and,  if  possible,  should  face  the 
south.  Sockets  aro  sunk  into  the  ground  for  receiving 
the  posts,  much  as  is  done  for  fixing  the  posts  in  laundry 
grounds.  The  posts  are  three  inches  by  two  inches, 
and  made  at  the  top  with  a  morticed  joint,  that  the  top 
length  may  extend  securely  from  one  post  to  another. 
The  height  of  each  post  is  five  feet  six  inches,  the  width 
of  place  nine  feet,  and  length  twenty  feet.  In  that  length 
six  upright  posts  are  necessary,  three  behind  and  three 
before,  and  the  same  number  ot  cross  bars,  one  to  form 
each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle.  On  each  ot  these 
cross  bars  a  piece  of  wood,  two  feet  iu  height,  is  fixed 
by  morticed  joints,  or  screws,  and  another  piece  ol  two 
inch  wood,  fixed  longitudinally  on  these,  forms  the  apex 
of  the  roof.  A  rafter  at  each  end,  and  in  the  middle 
fixed  to  this  ridge,  and  to  the  plate  on  the  top  of  the 
posts,  completes  the  skeleton  on  winch  to  suspend  the 
covering.  The  cost,  including  labour,  material,  and 
having  it  neatly  and  strongly  done,  averages  about 
three  shillings  per  foot  iu  length,  exclusive  of  covering 
and  stage.  Strong  calico,  without  preparation,  keeps 
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!  out  rain,  and  will  last  several  years.  To  secure  it  from 
i  winds,  iron  rings  are  sewed  on  along  the  ends  and 
middle  of  the  covering,  and  an  iron  rod  is  so  placed  as 
j  to  receive  each  set  of  rings,  which  is  then  screwed  in 
its  position.  By  placing  a  piece  of  string  through  the 
rings,  and  allowing  it  to  pass  over  another  fully  in  the 
:  ridge,  the  calico  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure. 

“  A  net,  occasionally  suspended  along  the  sides  in 
very  windy  weather,  is  found  quite  sufficient  to  secure 
the  plants  from  danger.  The  stage  on  which  the  plants 
are  placed,  if  made  to  face  the  south,  and  the  plants 
occasionally  turned,  there  being  no  obstruction  to  the 
light  on  auy  side,  will  present  a  fine  bank  of  flowers, 

!  and  keep  in  bloom  longer  than  in  a  Greenhouse.  I 
shall  be  pleased  if  this  description  should  induce  others 
to  adopt  this  useful  appendage  to  garden  structures.” 

This  structure  struck  us  as  being  very  neat  and 
serviceable.  The  latter  remark  about  light  is  owing  to 
the  height  of  the  posts,  which  has  also  this  advantage, 
that  the  owner  and  visitor  can  see  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers  without  hindrance,  even  though  the  force  of  the 
I  sun  should  require  the  covering  on  the  top.  The 
principle  being  understood,  clever  amateurs  will  soon 
cheaply  cos*struct  something  suitable  for  themselves.  A 
j  stage  on  which  to  set  the  plants,  however  homely  made, 
j  would  cost  more  than  many  a  man  in  these  taxation 
days  would  care  to  incur ;  but  a  stage  is  not  at  all 
necessary  to  the  system  ;  in  fact,  we  look  upon  it  as  its 
weak  point.  A  great  many  plants  could  thus  be  kept 
on  the  common  ground.  A  bank  of  earth,  with  one 
side,  and  that  facing  the  south,  or  with  two  sides  facing 
east  and  west,  span-roofed-house  fashion,  with  the  apex 
of  the  bank  some  three  feet  above  the  surrounding  level, 

1  and  with  its  surface  covered  with  sand,  would  enable 
you  to  plunge  many  flowering  plants,  and  thus  involve 
far  less  labour  than  when  they  stood  upon  a  stage. 
Some  friends,  with  an  eye  to  the  artistic,  might  cut  out 
that  bank  into  separate  shelves  or  terraces,  holding  up 
their  sides  with  turf,  or  clinkers,  old  bricks  or  flints, 
run  securely  together,  or  even  boards,  or  small  pieces  of 
J  peeled  branches  of  oak,  or  unpeeled  larch  and  spiuce 
driven  in  as  small  stakes.  In  all  such  cases,  the  pots 
could  easily  be  plunged,  and  sand  would  be  the  best 
material,  as  easiest  moved.  So  done,  the  place  would 
be  no  eye-sore  in  winter;  and  after  the  middle  of  June, 
in  common  seasons,  provided  with  blue -and- white 
coloured  canvass  to  keep  out  sun  when  very  bright,  and 
rain  at  all  times,  and  with  Nottingham  netting,  to  say 
i  to  all  winged  intruders,  “  stay  where  you  are  or,  even 
without  that  netting,  if  you  did  not  mind  these  gentry 
feasting  upon  and  fecundating  your  best  flowers,  many 
;  plants,  such  as  Fancy  and  Florists’  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  would  yield  an  interest  and  an  influence 
which  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  when  stilted  in  pots 
upon  the  stage  of  a  Greenhouse.  Considering  the  age 
we  live  in,  and  what  glass  is  and  may  become,  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  some  amateur  laughing  at 
all  this — constructing,  at  once,  a  summer  structure, 
roofing  it  permanently  with  rough  sheet,  or  shaded  glass, 
and  securing  the  plants  all  round  with  curtains  suitable 


to  the  weather,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  moveable 
almost  instantaneously.  F. 


Our  opinion  has  been  expressed  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  that  among  the  various  advantages  that  have 
resulted  from  Poultry  Exhibitions,  none  were  of  greater 
importance  than  the  facility  that  was  thus  afforded  for 
rendering  uniform  the  nomenclature  of  the  various  races 
of  our  domestic  fowls. 

Thanks  to  the  decision  that  first  settled,  and  has  since 
continued,  the  present  classification  in  use  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  the  prize  lists  of  the  Metropolitan,  and 
other  leading  societies,  have  deviated  in  so  trifling  a 
degree  from  the  system  that  has  thus  received  the  public 
sanction,  that  general,  though  not  universal,  acquies¬ 
cence  has  been  accorded  to  it. 

On  this  account,  we  regret  to  find  that  the  Holmfirtli 
Agricultural  Society,  in  their  prize  list  for  an  exhibition 
to  be  held  on  the  27th  of  August  next,  have  not  adopted 
this  system  in  their  poultry  classes.  “  Golden  and 
Silver  Pheasants  ”  have  assumed  the  place  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  Gold  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburghs, 
while  both  varieties  of  the  pencilled  Hamburghs  seem 
to  be  united  under  the  head  “  Chitteprats."  The  mere 
name,  we  admit,  may  be  of  little  importance,  and  its 
general  reception  and  use  is  the  main  point  to  be  re¬ 
garded.  Mr.  Dixon  tells  us  (page  314,  second  edition), 
that  these  Chitteprats  are  also  called  “  Bolton  Greys,"  \ 
and  “  Narrowers,”  while  the  terms  “  Pencilled  Dutch," 

“  Creoles,"  and  some  others,  are  also  applied  to  them ;  ] 
and  in  his  classification  of  the  whole  Hamburgh  family, 
at  page  349,  we  have  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  on 
which  all  our  leading  societies  have  hitherto  acted. 

Now,  surely,  it  would  he  more  desirable,  in  every  point 
of  view,  to  continue  a  classification  thus  generally 
recognized,  than,  by  the  adoption  of  any  of  these  various 
local  synonyms,  still  further  to  bewilder  the  unfortunate 
exhibitor.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Hamburgh  is  not 
proved  as  the  original  dwelling-place  of  the  Pencilled 
birds ;  and  that  the  Spangled  are  very  rarely  included 
in  our  importations;  but  poultry  genealogy  has  been, 
as  yet,  so  imperfectly  unravelled,  that,  if  we  are  forbidden 
the  use  of  such  designations,  unless  the  evidence  of  the 
breed  having  been  thence  derived  is  complete  in  every 
link,  our  difficulties  on  this  head  must  extend  to  Polands 
and  other  families.  Hamburgh,  we  repeat,  is,  very 
probably,  unable  to  substantiate  her  claim  ;  but  are  any  j 
of  the  English,  or  other  localities  that  seek  to  confer 
their  name  on  their  birds,  better  entitled  to  this  disr 
tinction '!  Unless  this  can  be  satisfactorily  shown, 
why  should  we  not  retain  a  name  that  is  sufficiently 
recognized,  to  prevent  mistakes  as  to  the  breed  of  fowls 
thereby  designated  ? 

The  terms  “pheasant,”  or  “  pheasauted,"  are  objec¬ 
tionable,  as  tending  to  preserve  an  error  with  respect 
to  the  intermixture  of  pheasant  blood  with  the  pure 
fowls,  which  has  been  clearly  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Pheasants  have,  undoubtedly,  bred  with  fowls,  but  the 
instances,  comparatively,  are  few,  nor  does  auy  one  of 
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them  appear  to  authorize  the  opinion  that  a  permanent  established,  and  has  just  communicated  to  the  Horticul- 
union  of  the  two  species  has  ever  yet  been  effected.  j  tural  Society  that  the  leaves  of  the  common  Holly,  when 


But  Holmfirth  is  situated  in  a  district  where  these 
terms,  and  the  various  synonyms  of  the  pencilled 
Hamburghs  that  we  had  before  alluded  to,  are  in 
common  acceptation ;  and,  probably,  they  are  the  words 
that  would  be  best  understood  by  those  who  are  likely  ! 
to  exhibit  on  that- occasion :  our  remarks,  therefore, 
must  not  be  construed  into  anything  like  condemnation 
of  their  prize-list,  which  is  both  liberal  and  well- 
arranged,  but  simply  as  expressive  of  our  regret,  that,  \ 
in  the  present  advanced,  and,  as  we  hope,  still  advancing, 
state  of  poultry  matters,  some  general  system  of  nomen¬ 
clature  has  not  been  yet  arrived  at. 

The  classes  for  dead  poultry  are,  decidedly,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  and  will  be  valuable,  as  impressing 
on  the  public  mind  the  importance  attached  by  such 
societies  to  the  requisite  qualities  of  table  poultry. 

The  cottagers,  too,  have  classes  for  those  birds  which  j 
are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  their  possession,  and 
which  are  most  useful  for  general  purposes;  though 
Geese,  we  think,  should  here  have  found  admission;  | 
since,  wherever  a  village  green  or  common  is  at  hand, 
they  are  kept  by  the  labourer  to  great  advantage,  and 
at  little  cost. 

The  Holmfirth  committee  have  evidently  resolved  to 
have  a  highly  popular  exhibition  ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  every  branch  of  rural  economy  is,  then  and  there, 
to  be  represented— cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  no 
less  than  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  oat-cake,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  attractions  of  the  flower  and  kitchen 
gardens  are  also  to  be  brought  together,  their  manifold 
labours  at  once  elicit  our  most  earnest  wishes  for  their 
entire  success.  W. 


We  hear  that  the  Grapes  in  the  Cow-Vinery  erected  by 
T.  H.  Lawford,  Esq.,  at  Tirydail,  Llandillo,  South 
Wales,  ripened  very  well  last  year.  At  this  season  the 
cows  are  turned  out  to  grass,  but  there  is  an  equally 
good  promise  of  a  crop  this  year,  the  wood  having 
ripened  well. 

A  very  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  Gidneys 
Prussian  Hoe.  It  has  always  been  the  best  implement 
we  know  for  cutting  down  weeds,  and  loosening  the 
surface  of  light  soils.  The  only  defect  was,  that  when 
ruing  it  among  plants  there  was  a  difficulty  in  getting 
at  any  weed  that  grew  close  to  a  plant  on  the  side 
facing  the  left  hand  of  the  workman.  This  defect  is 
now  entirely  removed  by  adding  a  spud  edge  to  the 
back  of  the  blade  of  the  hoe.  In  this  form  it  may  be 
described  as  the  Double-edged  Prussian  Hoe. 


We  have  often  thought  that  the  leaves  of  some  of  our 
native  plants,  or  of  some  plants  hardy  in  our  climate, 
might  be  manufactured  so  as  to  resemble  Tea  in  flavour 
and  quality.  Mr.  A.  Forsyth  has  tried  experiments  to 
ascertain  whether  such  a  manufacture  could  not  be 


properly  dried,  are  equal  to  ordinary  Tea.  He  appears 
to  have  been  led  to  this  experiment  by  the  fact  that  the  | 
celebrated  Mate,  or  Paraguay  Tea,  is  made  from  the 
leaves  of  a  Holly  ( Ilex  Paraguensis).  More  than 
5,000,000  pounds  of  this  tea  are  made  in  Paraguay  I 
annually,  and  are  consumed  in  the  Brazils,  Chili,  and 
the  neighbouring  country. 


COYENT  GARDEN. 

In  consequence  of  the  improved  state  of  the  weather, 
garden  produce  has  considerably  increased  during  tire  | 
past  w^eek;  but  while  the  cultivators  of  culinary  articles 
are  looking  forward  to  the  gradual,  and,  no  doubt,  com-  i 
plete,  attainment  of  their  expectations,  the  season  is  I 
such  as  already  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  fruit  growers  j 
and  orchardists.  The  powerful  influence  of  the  sun  j 
during  day,  and  the  cold,  chilling,  and  blighting  east 
winds  during  night,  have  already  made  considerable 
havoc  among  many  sorts  of  fruits.  Unprotected  wall 
fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,^  s,  Pears,  and 

Plums,  have  suffered  greatly,  and  so  also  have  the 
standard  Pears  and  Plums  in  many  districts.  The 
Cherries,  particularly  the  early-flowering  varieties,  have 
also  received  a  pinch,  but  those  which  are  less  early 
may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  safe  as  yet.  As  regards 
Plums,  we  know  several  instances  where  there  will  be 
a  complete  failure.  Forced  Strawberries  are  now  rather 
plentiful  at  market,  and  may  be  had  at  from  6d.  to  Is. 
per  ounce.  Hothouse  Grapes  are  also  more  plentiful, 
and,  in  consquence,  more  reasonable  in  price.  Excel¬ 
lent  Hambro’s  may  be  had  from  7s.  6d.  to  12s.  per 
pound.  Rhubarb  may  be  said  to  be  no  longer  a  luxury, 
whole  waggon-loads  being  poured  in  on  every  market- 
day,  and  realising  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  bundle.  Sea-hale 
is  also  plentiful,  at  2s.  6d.  per  basket.  New  Potatoes 
make  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  pound.  We  have  observed 
some  very  line  forced  Peaches  during  this  week,  which 
sold  for  24s.  per  dozen.  Radishes  are  very  plentiful,  at 
Is.  per  dozen  bunches.  Asparagus,  2s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d. 
per  bundle.  Cucumbers,  of  good  quality,  (id.  to  Is.  each. 
Cabbages,  Is.  to  2s.  per  dozen,  according  to  the  quality. 
Brocoli,  2s.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  French  Beans,  Is.  to  2s. 
per  100. 

Flowers  are  very  abundant,  and  cons  ’  Geraniums, 
Kalmia  latifolia,  forced  in  pots,  atm  one  mass  of  bloom; 
Ixoras  of  various  kinds,  Gardenias,  Heaths,  Cinerarias, 
Tulips,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Epacris,  Roses,  and  Mig¬ 
nonette. — H. 


THE  CAMELLIA. 

Of  all  the  choice  plants,  or  families  of  plants,  of  which 
Britain  now  can  boast,  none  is  more  generally  useful 
than  our  jtresent  subject,  nor,  I  may  add,  is  any  one 
more  popular.  Its  aptitude  for  the  bouquet,  the  epergne, 
our  corridors,  balconies,  drawing-rooms,  and,  indeed, 
for  every  spot  where  a  flower  is  appropriate,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  white  Camellia  at  the  marriage  festival, 
and  the  crimson  one  wreathed  among  dark  tresses  in 
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the  ball-room,  all  conspire  to  render  it  a  universal 
favourite.  Like  many  other  plants,  this  is  cultivated 
by  modes  somewhat  different  in  a  few  particulars,  and, 
it  may  be,  with  success  in  each.  As,  however,  I  have 
been  eminently  sucessful  for  many  years  in  producing  a 
profusion  of  blossoms  from  one  house,  from  the  end 
of  October  until  May  day,  I  flatter  myself  that  an 
account  of  my  practice  may  bo  interesting  to  many, 
first  premising  that  I  lay  no  claim  to  superiority  in  my 
practice  over  that  of  others,  who,  also,  have  been 
alike  successful. 

In  order  to  ensure  abundance  of  well-ripened  blossom- 
buds,  I  have  for  years  held  the  opinion  that  the  Camellia 
requires  to  he  forced  in  its  growth.  Plants  thus  treated 
seldom  manifest  a  tendency  to  produce  a  second  growth  ; 
the  latter,  it  is  well  known,  being  frequently  against  the 
production  of  blossom-buds.  The  reasons  are  tolerably 
plain.  Camellias  in  a  cold  greenhouse  have  to  produce 
their  youug  growth  under  circumstances  somewhat  ad¬ 
verse  to  a  free  and  liberal  development; — under  a  forcing 
system,  in  a  moist  and  close  atmosphere,  everything 
combines  to  cause  a  development — I  will  not  say  equal 
to,  but  indeed  superior  to  the  amount  of  growth-matter 
stored  up  in  the  plant,  for  from  this  principally  is  the 
young  growth  produced.  Camellias,  like  many  other 
plants,  doubtless  collect  much  of  their  food  from  the 
atmosphere,  through  the  medium  of  moist  vapour?  and 
by  sustaining  a  moist  air,  free  from  that  dissipation 
consequent  on  a  liberal  ventilation,  the  volume  of  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  extension  of  growth,  is  much  increased 
by  the  forcing  process.  Such  have  been  my  ideas  for 
many  years,  and  on  this  my  practice  has,  in  the  main, 
been  based. 

I  may  first  observe  on  the  process  of  j)otting ;  and 
here,  as  to  the  proper  period,  practical  men  perhaps 
differ  more  than  in  any  other  point.  But  this  is  no 
marvel.  Behold  the  difference  that  has  existed  about 
the  best  time  to  plant  evergreens,  or  even  potatoes! 
This,  however,  I  will  say,  that  if  any  man  pursue  a 
good  system  of  culture  all  through  the  season  with  his 
Camellias,  I  care  little  when  he  repots  them  ;  not  that  I  i 
think  it  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  but  that  it  may  j 
be  considered  a  kind  of  non-essential,  and  to  lay  much 
stress  on  such  fiddle-faddle  affairs  is  to  decoy  the  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  great  l'acts  of  the  culture. 

My  practice  is  to  repot,  if  necessary,  shortly  alter  the  | 
spring  growth  is  fairly  developed — say  in  the  first  week  J 
of  June,  just  before  the  formation  of  the  blossom-bud.  ; 
If,  however,  my  Camellias  were  in  bad  repair  at  the 
root,  I  should,  probably,  choose  another  period. 

About  the  process  of  potting  I  am  far  more  parti¬ 
cular,  especially  when  the  specimens  are  getting  large  ; 
for,  as  they  do  not  require  to  be  handled  above  once  in 
three  years  by  my  practice,  it  becomes  necessary  so  to 
constitute  the  compost  as  that  it  may  long  preserve  its 
mechanical  texture.  Strong,  or  somewhat  adhesive  loam, 
is  the  chief  ingredient  in  my  compost;  to  this  1  add 
fibrous  peat  of  some  age,  and  a  little  leaf  soil,  such  as 
worn-out  linings  ;  and,  in  addition,  some  silver  sand,  in 
proportion  to  the  strong  character  of  the  soil. 

But  the  mode  of  potting  is  a  thing  on  which  I  lay 
some  stress.  I  say  not  that  such  precautions  are  indis¬ 
pensable,  but  they  are  very  wholesome,  as  time  has 
proved.  Everybody  who  has  considered  the  potting 
question  knows  that  it  is  one  thing  to  use  a  powdery 
and  perfectly  uniform  compost,  and  another  to  use 
portions  of  the  compost  in  tufts  or  masses.  If  any  one 
going  to  transfer  a  Camellia,  say  from  a  five-inch  pot  to 
a  nine-inch  one,  were  to  riddle  his  compost,  reduce 
every  tuft  of  organised  matter,  and  tumble  this  soil 
around  the  ball,  without  taking  some  means  to  prevent 
the  too  close  cohesion  of  its  particles,  and  then  take  a 
waterpot,  and  apply  water  liberally  to  “  settle  the  soil,” 
as  it  is  termed,  he  would,  at  the  first  blow,  change  the 
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character  of  his  compost  into  mud ;  and  no  plant  could 
ever  be  expected  to  thrive  in  it. 

I  keep  two  articles  on  my  potting-bench  in  Camellia 
potting;  the  one  a  mixed  compost,  the  other  simply 
lumps  of  turf,  from  which  much  of  the  loose  soil  has 
been  ejected.  This  turf  is  chopped  out  of  a  ridge  that 
has  been  piled  in  the  compost-yard  a  year  or  so  ;  and 
which  has  never  received  the  least  additional  moisture 
since  it  was  piled.  It  is  so  mellow  and  dry,  that  in  the 
act  of  chopping  into  lumps  as  big  as  hen’s  eggs,  about 
one-half  of  the  mere  soil  falls  out:  these  lumps  are  rich 
in  organic  matter,  and  will  preserve  their  texture  for 
many  years.  The  mixed  compost  is  as  first  stated,  and, 
as  to  texture,  it  is  simply  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  hand. 
These  materials  are  always  used  in  a  state  which  may 
be  termed  nearly  dry. 

Now,  then,  for  the  potting,  or  shifting ;  but  my  readers 
must  observe,  that  I  am  merely  treating  of  re-potting 
Camellias  which  have  been  used  to  good  treatment 
previously.  Three  crocks  being  so  placed  over  the  hole 
in  the  pot  as  to  ensure  three  or  four  small  outlets  for 
the  escape  of  water,  a  few  pounded  crocks  are  strewn 
over  them,  as  many  as  will  just  hide  the  big  crocks 
from  the  eye.  On  these  a  thin  layer  of  the  turfy  mate¬ 
rial,  or,  if  that  be  too  thick  to  admit  a  liberal  shift, 
a  thin  layer  of  fresh  moss,  about  which  our  clever  friend, 
Mr.  Fish,  was  so  eloquent  a  week  or  two  since.  The 
Camellia  is  now  turned  out  of  its  pot,  the  larger  crocks 
become  interwoven  with  the  roots  disengaged  carefully, 
and  the  plant  placed  in  proper  position.  Henceforth, 
the  process  is  confined  to  strewing  the  mixed  compost  in 
thin  layers  alternating  with  the  lumps  of  turf,  which 
are  crammed  in  on  every  occasion,  compressed  tightly, 
but  no  thumping  on  the  bench  allowed.  When  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  a  regular 
casing  of  the  finer  material  is  placed  over,  at  least  one 
inch  in  thickness:  this  is  pressed  down  firmly,  and 
made  rather  concave  on  its  surface,  in  order  to  cause 
the  subsequent  waterings  to  preponderate  towards  the 
old  ball,  where  most  need  will  exist  of  moisture  lor  a 
year  to  come. 

And  thus  having  done  with  the  potting  process,  I 
must  take  a  fresh  view  of  the  subject,  and  ask  our 
readers  to  fancy  a  house  of  Camellias  in  the  early  part 
of  April,  blossoming  still  in  spite  of  the  cultivator,  who 
is  secretly  desirous  that  they  should  rest  awhile  from 
their  labour,  and  prepare  for  another  year;  but  is  yet 
unwilling  that  the  ladies  of  his  establishment  should 
lack  a  nice  Camellia-blossom  in  their  bouquets.  Up 
to  this  period,  ours  have  been  treated  in  the  ordinary 
way :  the  frost  has  been  kept  out  by  fire-heat  occa¬ 
sionally;  they  have  been  freely  ventilated,  and,  indeed, 
nothing  worth  recording  has  been  done  to  them  since 
last  November,  except  liberal  waterings  of  clear  and 
weak  manure-water,  and  the  cuttings  of  many  hundreds 
of  blossoms  since  that  period.  But  the  time  arrives 
when  another  process  must  be  carried  out,  and  under 
somewhat  differing  conditions.  New  shoots  must  be 
produced,  if  bouquets  are  to  be  furnished  once  more  for 
another  continuous  half-year. 

Our  house,  hitherto  exposed  to  the  sun,  is  no,w 
shaded ;  atmospheric  moisture  hitherto  stinted,  or  applied 
with  regard  to  the  care  of  the  blossoms,  is  now  applied 
morning,  noon,  and  evening ;  in  fact,  the  foliage  is  kept 
almost  constantly  damp,  or  in  a  damp  air.  These  are 
extreme  measures,  1  confess;  but  they  produce  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  house  is  closed'  altogether;  the 
floors  are  kept  wet,  and  the  ladies  of  the  establishment, 
seeing  that  all  is  “  up  ”  in  the  flower  way  for  a  few 
months,  endure  this  affair  in  a  most  patient  way, 
believing  it  to  be  for  the  best  in  the  end.  These  cir 
eumstances,  carried  on  thus  (with  a  few  trifling  inter¬ 
missions  of  air  now,  because  the  sun  shines  so  very  hot, 
and  neglect  of  moisture  appliances,  and  again,  because 
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your  man  has  forgotten  something),  throw  the  plants,  [ 
in  about  live  weeks,  into  the  most  exuberant  foliage  : 
the  plant  has,  up  to  this  lime,  done  all  it  could  do  in 
the  way  of  growth,  and  of  a  sudden,  as  it  were,  stops  to  ; 
inquire  about  further  demands.  We  have  now  ample  : 
expansion  of  foliage — the  plants  are  covered  with  new 
shoots,  and  those  shoots  are  covered  with  broad  and 
thick  leaves,  solid  and  leathery  ;  nothing  of  the  mummy 
character  about  them.  Having  thus  arrived  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  we  suddenly  shift  our  tactics. 

To  run  Camellias  into  wood,  and  to  cause  each  young  j 
shoot  to  produce  a  flower-bud,  are  two  very  different  ! 
affairs.  The  absorbing  process  must  now  give  way  to  ! 
a  high  course  of  elaboration.  During  the  growing  1 
period,  the  plants  were  freely  watered  with  tepid  liquid-  ! 
manure ;  they  have  now  to  undergo  a  considerable 
amount  of  drought,  in  order  to  force  the  production  of 
blossom-buds.  They  are  still  shaded  carefully  from  ! 
sunshine ;  and  instead  of  root-watering  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  syringed.  The  close  system,  too,  is  reversed: 
before  they  had  little  or  no  air,  now  they  are  freely 
ventilated  day  or  night. 

By  this  treatment  we  always  get  our  plants  covered  j 
with  flower-buds  in  about  three  weeks  after  the  spring 
growth  has  ceased.  This  brings  us  to  somewhere  in 
July,  and  now,  being  assured  of  good  bloom,  we  resume 
our  root-watering,  using  clean  water  at  first,  until  the  ! 
buds  are  as  large  as  Marrow  Peas,  and  then  betaking 
ourselves  to  liquid-manure  again.  In  tbe  beginning  of 
July  the  pots  are  placed  on  a  plot  of  ground  reserved 
annually  for  them,  the  basis  of  which  is  composed  of 
cinder-ashes,  six  inches  deep.  This  receives  annually  a 
drenching  of  lime-water,  as  the  earth-worm  must  not  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  pots  at  any  period,  or  they  would 
speedily  derange  the  drainage.  They  remain  here,  well 
secured  against  winds,  until  about  the  middle  of  August, 
when  they  are  removed  to  their  winter  quarters  again. 
Whilst  out-doors  they  receive  daily  attention  as  to  wa-  j 
tering  ;  and  I  generally  toss  water  from  the  pot  liberally  ; 
over  their  foliage  twice  a  day,  keeping  the  ashes  beneath  [ 
them  quite  damp.  The  plants  are  so  placed  that  the 
sun  cannot  act  on  the  pots;  indeed,  they  are  too  bushy 
to  permit  such  an  injurious  visit;  and  1  place  a  few 
ordinary  things  in  the  front  rank  as  protectors  in  this 
respect. 

Thinning-out,  the  blossom-buds  is  an  important  affair, 
if  full-sized  and  well-formed  flowers  are  desired.  This 
process  is  commenced  when  the  bloom-buds  are  as  large  ! 
as  big  peas,  they  then  slip  out  of  their  sockets  readily. 
This  requires  a  little  management:  Camellias  are  gene¬ 
rally  required  to  have  at  least  one  dressy  facing,  and 
that  towards  a  given  position  in  the  greenhouse  or 
drawing-room.  Not  every  one  who  indulges  in  a  few 
Camellias  can  afford  them  the  room  which  our  great 
exhibition  men  do,  in  order  to  make  their  plants  have 
faces  all  ways.  In  thinning  the  buds,  therefore,  due 
regard  must  be  paid  to  the  side  where  the  blossoms  are 
most  required. 

Camellias  are  very  apt  to  be  infested  with  the  scale 
insect.  This  adheres  to  the  stem  most  pertinaciously. 

I  have  some  experience  of  this  worthy  and  his  habits, 
as  forced  Camellias  are  peculiarly  liable  to  them.  I  , 
have  always  been  able  to  bid  them  deiiance  by  the  j 
means  of  soft  soap,  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  ;  a  bucket 
of  this  is  kept  near  the  plants  all  the  time  they  are  out¬ 
doors,  and  a  syringing  of  this  liquor  almost  daily,  if 
necessary,  will  soon  settle  them. 

The  blossom-bud  of  the  Camellia  requires  much  time 
to  feed  in  ;  those  who  attempt  to  force  them  into  a  very 
early  bloom  by  the  application  of  heat  before  tbe  bud  is 
thoroughly  organised,  will  be  rewarded  with  abortive  or 
unsatisfactory  blossoms.  As  my  worthy  employer  and 
his  family  stay  with  us  from  the  beginning  of  November 
until  parliamentary  matters  commence,  we  are  required 


to  have  early  Camellias ;  I,  therefore,  apply  artificial 
warmth,  in  a  guarded  way,  in  the  early  part  of  October. 
The  hot-water  piping  being  kept  constantly  about  milk- 
warm  ;  the  floors  are  moistened  daily,  and  a  ventilation 
kept  up  day  and  night — no  drip  being  permitted. 

I  have  much  to  say  about  sickly  Camellias ,  which  I 
must,  with  other  matters  pertaining  to  them,  handle  on 
another  occasion.  Mr.  Fish,  however,  and  others,  our 
coadjutors,  have  said  excellent  things  about  them  ;  and 
this  comparing  of  notes  will,  I  trust,  do  us  no  harm. 
Let  us,  as  the  Hibernian  said,  “agree  to  differ”  occa¬ 
sionally.  R.  Errington. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  SHOW, 

May  14th. 

Tiie  May  shows  are  the  freshest  of  the  season,  the 
plants  looking  more  “  younger  -  like,”  and  more  gay 
in  their  flowers  than  either  in  June  or  July,  and 
those  great  patrons  of  gardening  who  are  gardeners 
enough  in  their  way  to  know  this,  are  seldom  absent 
from  the  May  shows,  let  it  hail,  rain,  or  shine.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  all  such,  the  day  was  the  best  of  the  season, 
but  the  garden  itself  never  looked  so  late  at  the  middle 
of  May.  1  did  not  hear  how  many  entered  the  gates, 
and  I  did  miss  many  of  our  May  patrons.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland  were  there,  with  the  Duchess 
of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Lord  Blantyre,  Lady 
Grey,  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  rank,  with  my  own  late  kind  employers,  Sir 
William  and  Lady  Middleton,  from  whom  I  received 
some  very  interesting  details  about  tbe  great  alterations 
in  the  garden  at  Shrubland  Park.  I  also  met  then  with 
my  own  successor  at  Shrubland  Park,  Mr.  Davidson, 
and  he  helped  me  to  some  names,  and  to  form  a 
judgment  on  some  new  plants,  and  seedlings,  and  other 
things.  All  the  rest,  the  great  bulk  of  the  show,  were 
familiar  to  me  enough  for  years  past ;  I  knew  most  of  the 
plants  from  their  cradle,  but  I  can  safely  say  that  such  a 
mass,  or  rather  such  masses  of  extreme  specimen  plants, 
were  never  seen  before  in  one  place.  I  think  this  was 
the  nineteenth  May  show  I  saw  at  Chiswick,  and  I  am 
quite  sure,  that  if  the  ten  best  plants  at  each  of  them 
could  have  been  put  aside  to  come  in  to-day,  they  would 
fall  far  short  of  what  was  produced  on  this  occasion. 

There  was  a  “  strike  ”  among  the  large  orchid  growers 
this  spring,  against  the  society,  for  a  rise  of  wages,  and 
both  parties  held  out  to  the  eleventh  hour,  but,  fortu¬ 
nately,  tbe  Society  gave  way,  and  the  orchid  banks  were 
magnificently  grand  and  imposing.  Nothing  particu¬ 
larly  new,  however,  but  there  were  several  old  plants  of 
them  that  were  never  seen  at  a  May  show  before;  the 
best  known  of  them  is  Dendrobium  speciosum,  it  had  two 
spikes  of  flowers  on,  but  it  must  have  been  sent  more  to 
let  people  see  the  flowers,  as  it  was  very  rare  to  see  this 
fine  old  plant  in  bloom. 

The  Geraniums,  or  large  Pelargoniums  of  the  books, 
were  as  numerous,  and  as  well  flowered  as  they  were 
ever  seen  in  May,  and  the  fancy  ones  were  much  better 
than  usual  at  this  season.  There  were  six  of  them  from 
Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  the  very  essence  of  perfection 
itself. 

Pansies  enough  in  pots  to  make  a  large  centre  bed  in 
a  flower  garden,  and  all  as  far  different,  (not  better), 
from  the  “kiss  at  the  garden  gate”  pansey  as  the  pansey 
is  from  the  Heartsease. 

Cinerarias  very  much  better  than  I  ever  saw  them 
there  before,  but  still  with  a  few  trumpery  wild,  weed¬ 
like  things  among  them.  A  large  stage  of  Auriculas  in 
full  bloom,  and  a  tent  set  apart  for  seedlings,  all  but 
deserted,  and  watched  over  by  three  or  four  mute 
Bedouin  Arab-looking  Franks.  Heaths  not  so  nu¬ 
merous  by  one-half  as  I  have  seen  them  there  in  May. 
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[  Store  plants  not  numerous  either,  except  orchids. 

1  Greenhouse  plants,  chiefly  from  Australia.  Indian  or 
Chinese  Azaleas,  and  Roses,  were  never  more  numerous, 
nor  nearly  so  fine. 

The  newest  plants  of  the  day,  or,  at  least,  the  lions, 
were  two  from  the  north  of  India — one  a  Sikkim  Rho- 
I  dodendron,  called  Edgworthii ;  the  other  the  old  Gigantic 
I  Lily  of  India,  of  which  a  peck  of  seeds,  at  least,  had 
|  been  sent  home  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  no 
I  gardener  or  nurseryman  could  get  them  to  vegetate, 
except  once,  with  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Of  them  1 
cannot  trac  -my  farther.  The  plant  here  to  day  is  an 
imported  bn  n  by  Mr.  Veitch,  now  of  the  King’s  Road, 
Chelsea,  as  well  as  of  Exeter.  Many  say  this  Lily  is 
not  quite  hardy ;  I  think  it  is  quite  so,  from  what  Lord 
Harclinge  told  me  about  it  shortly  after  he  returned 
from  India.  He  sent  large  quantities  of  the  seeds  home, 
and  Sir  William  Middleton  had  some  of  them,  and  1 
had  mine  thirty  months  in  a  pot  without  the  least 
change,  although  they  are  as  thin  almost  as  this  paper. 
Mr.  Veitch’s  plant  stood  six  feet  high  above  the  pot, 
and  had  twelve  large  white  flowers  hanging  down  from 
the  top  part  of  the  stalk.  Each  flower  is  of  exactly  the 
same  size,  colour,  and  marking,  as  that  of  the  old  llip- 
peastrum  vittatum  major, — a  soft,  creamy-white,  with  six 
purple  stripes  inside  each  flower,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  from  three  to  four  inches  across  the  opening; 
the  leaf  and  flower-stem  have  not  the  slightest  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  a  true  Lily.  The  stem  is  thicker  than 
a  man’s  wrist  down  at  the  bulb,  and  it  tapers  all  the 
way  up,  and  is  hardly  balf-an-incli  through  where  the 
flowers  come  ;  it  is  also  clothed  with  leaves  all  the  way 
up  to  the  flower.  At  the  bottom,  the  leaves  are  as 
broad  as  a  full-grown  cabbage-leaf,  on  long  footstalks, 

'  but  of  the  shape  of  an  Arum-leaf;  the  size  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  length  of  the  leafstalks,  diminish  all  the  way 
up,  till  at  last  there  is  no  stalk  to  the  leaf,  and  only  an 
apology  of  a  leaf  to  speak  of.  Altogether  it  is  a  noble 
plant  for  a  cold  conservatory,  or  front  hall  in  a  large 
j  mansion ;  but  out-of-doors,  let  it  be  ever  so  hardy,  it 
!  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  shallow  place,  else  the  high 
!  winds  will  tear  these  large,  soft  leaves  to  ribbons.  A 
|  peat  bed,  or  border,  will  be  the  best  for  it.  It  seems  to 
I  be  of  the  same  habit  in  the  flowering  as  the  American 
Aloe,  never  flowering  but  once  from  the  same  root-stock, 
but  making  side  suckers  to  keep  up  the  succession;  and 
it  struck  me  on  the  spot,  to  advise  people  to  flower  it 
rather  in  groups  of  these  suckers  in  one  pot  than  on 
j  single  stems,  and  I  engage  this  is  the  real  and  true  way 
I  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Then  it  will  be  on  a  different 
!  plan  from  the  Hippeasters,  which  flower  on  side  bulbs, 

-  find  on  the  old  one  in  the  middle  at  the  same  time,  as 
I  T  shall  explain  more  fully  in  my  next  paper  on  bulbs, 
j  in  which  the  Hippeasters  will  be  described. 

The  Rhododendron  Edgworthii  is  one  of  the  new 
j  seedlings  from  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.  The  leaves  are 
|  from  two  to  four  inches  long,  and  much  wrinkled.  It  is 
j  a  very  superb  shrub,  with  large  white  flowers,  nearly 
;  four  inches  across,  and  overcast  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
roseate  hue.  This  will  be  as  tender  as  the  old  Arborea 
very  likely,  as  it  does  not  live  more  than  9000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  is  from  the  very  dampest  forests  of 
j  the  very  dampest  parts  of  the  whole  Himalayan  range, 
j  Our  November  fogs  are  nothing  to  those  damps  for  nine 
months  in  the  year :  a  perpetual  hot  current  may  be 
said  to  blow  against  the  Sikkim  bills  across  the  plain 
from  Calcutta,  discharging  a  perpetual  shower,  as  it 
cools,  on  reaching  the  hills,  causing  many  of  these  Rho¬ 
dodendrons  to  group  up  on  other  trees,  like  air  plants, 
as  Mr.  Low  found  them  in  Borneo, 
j  Another  novelty  that  was  never  before  exhibited  at 
!  these  shows,  is  a  half-hardy  bulb-like  plant,  called  Tri- 
\  toma  Rooperii,  in  the  way  of  Tritoma  media,  but  not 
quite  so  fine  when  grown  in  a  pot.  Coleus  Blumei  is 


another  new  plant,  interesting  for  the  dark -purple 
blotches  on  the  light-green  leaves.  1  mentioned  this 
plant  last  October  from  Mr.  Low’s  nursery,  at  Clapton. 
Another  little  new  plant,  called  Friesia  peduncularis, 
from  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  by  Mr.  Lee,  looked  like  a 
young  Elceugnus  cyaneus,  with  white  Andromeda-like 
flowers  ;  and  the  new  Tetratheca  ericifolia,  with  lilac 
flowers,  which  I  mentioned  as  a  first-rate  greenhouse 
plant,  at  one  of  the  late  meetings  in  Regent  Street. 
Sireptocarpus  UJlorus,  from  Mr.  Veitch,  was  only  shown 
once  before  in  this  garden.  It  is  superior  to  the  old, 
single-flowered  one,  and  is  well-worth  having. 

Of  all  the  Pansies,  flower-gardeners  look  only  at  the 
self-coloured  ones.  The  best  yellow  of  them  at  this 
show  (and  it  is  an  old  one)  is  called  Ophir,  an  excellent 
thing  for  a  bed.  The  best  white  is  called  Royal  White ;  j 
the  best  plum-coloured  is  Mrs.  Hamilton ;  and  the  best  1 
dark  are  Sambo  and  Flower  of  the  Day.  All  these  are 
very  rich  indeed,  and  suitable  for  bedding. 

Of  bedding  Geraniums  there  was  a  new  white  one  called 
Boule  de  Neige  (or  ball  of  snow) ;  it  is  a  well-marked 
horseshoe,  and  has  a  good  truss  of  good-shaped,  whitish 
flowers,  but  the  white  not  so  good  as  in  Sweet’s  Zonale 
albiffora  and  the  seedlings  got  from  it.  Still,  it  is  an 
excellent  improvement  on  that  race;  and  through  it  and 
them  we  shall  soon  have  varieties  of  the  scarlet  breeds, 
with  trusses  as  free  as  in  Tom  Thumb. 

The  best  high-coloured  among  the  new  Pelargoniums 
is  one  called  Governor  -  General.  Salamander,  Celia, 
Basilisk,  and  Magnet  are  also  of  the  same  fiery  orange- 
scarlet,  and  all  of  them  come  in  well  to  heighten  the 
glow,  and  vary  the  sameness  which  a  long  stage  of  these 
great  prize  Geraniums  always  present ;  while  such  as 
Mont  Blanc  and  the  Virgin  Queen  relieve  them  with 
their  pearly-white  blossoms ;  but  we  must  put  off  a  real 
examination  of  these  flowers  till  June,  when  all  the 
varieties  are  shown  together,  after  having  the  benefit  of 
a  brighter  sun.  Ajax,  Incomparable,  Gulielma,  Rosa¬ 
mond,  Arethusa,  Rosalind,  Marquis  of  Stafford,  and 
Flying  Dutchman  were  the  most  conspicuous  to  me 
among  the  vast  number  of  Pelargoniums,  but  I  only 
go  by  the  distinctness  of  the  kinds  looking  at  them  a 
short  way  off.  1  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  them, 
or  the  least  desire  to  know  them  by  their  “  properties  ” 
with  the  eyes  of  a  florist.  I  look  upon  them  all  as  ladies 
do  ;  and  those  who  look  upon  them  with  stronger  eyes, 
must  follow  Mr.  Appleby ;  besides,  their  “properties”  j 
are  his  property,  and,  therefore,  he  is  the  most  proper 
person  I  know  to  consult  about  them. 

Of  Cinerarias,  I  yield  to  no  man  about  them  ;  and  I  ! 
saw  by  this  show  that  my  disciples  are  multiplying,  and 
I  shall  never  cease  hammering  down  the  weeds  from 
them,  while  we  have  any  that  are  not  worth  the  pots 
they  are  growing  in.  There  were  no  first-rate  new 
Cinerarias  at  this  show;  and  I  miss  Prince  Arthur 
altogether — the  best  one  last  year.  Amy  Robsart  was 
the  best  self  shown  to  day,  and  a  kind  of  purple.  Exqui- 
sita,  white  centre  and  crimson  edges,  is  a  very  gay 
flower.  Mrs.  Sydney  Herbert,  another  in  the  same  way, 
but  not  so  bright  as  the  last.  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe,  a 
white,  with  lilac  edges,  is  a  very  delicate  and  modest- 
looking  flower,  which  will  have  a  great  sale  all  over  the 
country,  if  it  were  only  for  the  name.  Symmetry,  very 
light,  and  only  laced  with  faint  purple,  1  admire;  and 
also  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  another  light  one,  with  a 
mere  shade  of  blue  along  the  top  of  the  petals,  but  that 
is  as  far  as  I  can  go  in  light  flowers,  unless  the  shades, 
whatever  they  be,  are  perfectly  distinct,  as  in  Lady 
Hume  Campbell.  Cerito,  which  is  said  to  be  among  the 
best,  is  quite  nasty  to  me,  in  fact,  a  muddle,  and  nothing 
else.  Forget-me-not  is  not  a  bad  purplish-red  one  ;  and 
Pohjanthijlora  is  very  well-named,  and  worth  having,  as 
exhibiting  a  slight  difference  in  the  style  of  flowering. 

The  most  novel  way  of  growing  plants,  as  seen  at 
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i  these  shows,  were  from  our  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  j 
j  Mr.  Appleby — six  standards  of  the  beautiful  Deutzia 
'  gracilis,  and  I  hope  he  has  sixty  scores  of  them,  and  that 
!  he  will  have  no  rest  day  and  night  until  he  sells  and  | 
j  packs  off  every  one  of  them.  Two  or  three  years  back 
!  I  wanted  people  to  make  such  stands  of  many  kinds 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  because  I  am  quite 
sure  they  would  be  just  in  character  and  style  for  all  our 
villa  atid  cottage-gardens,  and  also  for  the  terrace-gar- 
dens  of  our  high  nobility.  There  is  nothing  that  I  know 
of  for  this  time  of  the  season  more  gay  or  suitable  than 
these  standard  Deutzias  for  placing  among  crowded 
plants  in  a  show-room,  whether  it  were  a  conservatory, 
or  a  greenhouse,  an  exhibition  tent,  or  a  crystal  palace  ; 
and  for  this  reason — they  would  not  take  uji  an  inch  of 
room,  as  the  stems  are  small,  and  from  thirty  inches 
to  four  feet  high.  The  pots  could  be  pushed  in  any¬ 
where,  and  the  plume  of  flowers  would  rise  above  other 
plants,  and  vary  the  outline,  and  also  set  off  other 
colours  better  than  can  be  done  by  standard  Roses.  If 
these  standards  from  Mr.  Appleby  had  been  placed 
among  the  Chinese  Azaleas,  the  effect  which  I  mean 
could  be  seen  at  once. 

These  Azaleas  were  never  in  such  profusion  before, 
nor  larger  plants  of  them,  nor  the  plants  better  flowered. 
Accustomed  as  I  have  been  for  so  many  years  to  these 
exhibitions,  and  having  seen  many  of  those  noble  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  seed-pans,  as  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  some 
of  them,  I  must  confess  that  I  was  as  much  surprised  at 
them  as  were  some  of  my  next-door  neighbours  who 
saw  them  that  day  for  the  first  time.  After  all,  I  think 
Mirabilis,  one  that  I  mentioned  last  week  at  Bank 
Grove,  is  the  best  coloured  of  all  the  race ;  and  I  know 
it  would  be  the  first  colour  that  nine  ladies  out  of  ten 
would  point  out  first.  One  called  Parsonii  is  of  the 
next  best  telling  colour,  but  of  a  different  shade — a  very 
light  purple.  Macrantha  purpurea  comes  next ;  then 
follow  a  dozen,  at  least,  of  equal  merit;  but  those  with 
the  copperg-red  tints  have  been  going  down  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  ladies  for  some  years,  and  the  double-red  is 
one  which  few  of  them  can  bear  to  look  at;  as  to  what 
lords,  or  gentlemen,  think  of  colours  in  flowers,  it  is 
neither  here  nor  there,  for  the  ladies  can  always  turn 
them  with  a  little  coaxing  and  reasoning. 

After  the  Azaleas,  we  had  some  fine  tree.  Rhododen¬ 
drons,  from  Sion  House;  from  Mr.  Gains,  ot  Battersea; 
and  from  Mr.  Lane,  the  great  rose-grower.  In  the  latter 
group  were  the  best  three  yellow  Rhododendrons,  and 
two  of  those  between  yellow  and  lilac  :  their  names  are 
in  my  last  June  or  July  report. 

Aphelexis  is  another  genus  of  Everlasting  flowers, 
which  is  now  brought  up  annually  in  collections.  They 
look  exceedingly  gay  when  brought  together.  Macran¬ 
tha  purpurea,  and  spectabilis,  are  the  two  best  purples 
among  them,  and  sesamoules  rosea  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
light  one. 

The  Hoya  imperials,  as  it  gets  old  and  well-confined 
in  large  pots,  makes  really  a  free-flowering,  noble-look¬ 
ing  plant  without  taking  up  so  much  room  as  one  would 
think.  Last  year  I  mentioned  a  morsel  of  a  variegated 
Aphelandra,  from  Ghent.  There  was  a  large  pot  of  it 
to-day,  and  it  really  is  a  fine  plant,  for  the  zebra  ma.rk- 
in«’  on  the  leaves,  long  white  bars  across,  but  I  question 
|  its° being  an  Aphelandra,  but  the  habit  is  very  good  for 
an  Acanthus. 

The  fairy  flower  from  Mysore,  Hexacentris  Mysorensis, 
was  there  from  Mr.  Veitch,  but  not  out  in  bloom  so 
much  as  this  time  last  year ;  the  plant,  however,  is  a  nice 
I  free  grower,  without  any  coarse  rambling,  and  is,  pro¬ 
bably,  the  best  pot-climber  one  could  put  in  a  stove. 
The  Magnific  Medinilla  was  there  most  gorgeous;  one 
or  two  fine  Ixoras  ;  also  Hoya  Paxtonii,  a  rather  new 
thing  in  the  way  of  H.  bella  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
there  were  but  few  stove  plants  of  that  stamp. 


The  immense  specimens  of  greenhouse  plants  were 
really  beyond  the  Azaleas  in  splendour.  There  is 
nothing  now  on  the  face  of  the  earth  like  such  things  as 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  Oxylobium  Pultenece,  Gornpholobium 
barbigera,  Adenandra  (Diosma)  speciosa,  Adenandra 
fragrans,  with  pretty  rose-coloured  flowers,  Eriostemons 
and  Epacrises  in  abundance.  Of  the  latter,  was  the 
best  seedling' I  have  yet  seen  from  Mr.  Veitch,  it  was 
called  Eclipse,  a  large,  bright  scarlet  flower,  with  clear 
white  tips.  Pultenea  stipularis,  like  some  bushy  conifer, 
and  every  branch  ending  in  heads  of  yellow  pea-flowers. 
Hovea  Celsii,  covered  down  to  the  pot  with  flowering 
j  branches,  quite  an  unusual  sight  with  this  straggling 
plant.  Chorozema  varium  nana,  one  sheet  of  yellow 
blossoms.  Polygala •  Dalmaisiana,  the  best  of  this 
race.  Borronias,  Leschenaultias,  with  Eriostemon  buxi- 
folium  and  nereifolium,  were  all  most  conspicuous  along 
the  tents,  and,  as  I  thought,  better  placed  with  regard 
to  the  general  effect  than  is  usual. 

Orchids  were  in  such  numbers  that  one  can  hardly 
find  room  for  the  bare  names.  The  true  Vanda  suavis 
was  as  good  in  Mr.  Veitch's  group  as  any  that  were 
there — it  had  four  long  racemes  of  flowers,  each  of  which 
had  a  dozen  of  full  open  flowers  on  it;  the  lip  is  deep 
purple,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  were  marked  leopard¬ 
like,  with  brown  bars  on  a  white  ground  ;  tricolor  is 
very  different,  and  there  were  several  varieties  of  it.  A 
variety  of  Aerides  crispa,  called  Warnerii,  was  one  of 
the  best  there  of  that  family.  Aerides  virens  was  also 
very  fine,  with  the  tips  of  all  the  parts  marked  with  a 
purple  spot ;  a  lovely  thing.  Several  plants  of  Cattleya 
Skinneri,  the  very  richest  of  this  rich  family,  and  in 
|  better  colour  than  I  ever  saw  it  before.  Cattleya 
Mossice,  with  three  enormous  large  flowers  on  every 
spike.  Cattleya  intermedia  violacea,  a  better  variety 
than  tbe  common  one.  Dendrobium  vnoniliforme,  literally 
covered  with  its  handsome  purple  flowers.  Dendrobium 
\  macrophyllum,  bowed  down  with  the  weight  of  flowers, 

;  which  perfumed  the  air  with  its  light  rhubarb  scent. 
Saccolabium  curvifolium,  with  four  spikes  of  purplish 
flowers,  not  often  seen ;  one  densiflorum,  with  no  less 
than  fifteen  spikes  of  its  soft  yeliow  flowers.  Ly caste 
(Maxillaria)  Harrisonii,  with  at  least  one  hundred 
flowers  open,  from  Mr.  Rollison,  who  also  sent  the  rarely- 
flowered  Dendrobium  speciosum,  and  also  a  beautiful 
plant  of  Leptotis  serrulata,  in  the  way  of  bicolor,  but 
much  finer;  the  sepals  and  petals  of  ivory-like  substance 
and  whiteness,  and  with  a  rich  purple  lip.  Saccolabium 
guttatum  and  ampullaceum,  with  deep  purple  flowers. 
Phalccnopsis  grandiflora,  with  sixteen  open  flowers  on 
one  spike,  and  more  on  branchlets  lower  down  from  the 
same  spike  ;  a  sight  never  before  seen.  A  more  pinkey 
variety  of  Adontoglossum  citrosmum  than  the  common 
one.  Phaius  Wallichii  finer  than  usual,  with  its  cinna¬ 
mon-coloured  flowers.  Cypripedium  barbatum  and 
Loivii,  in  full  bloom.  Epidendrums  and  Oncids,  with 
nonsuches  of  all  colours  and  shapes,  enough  to  bewilder 
one,  and,  what  was  much  better,  not  a  bad  grown  plant 
among  the  whole  lot  of  them. 

The  Roses  were  crowded  by  the  company  all  day  long, 
in  fact,  a  regular  feast  of  Roses,  worth  all  the  admission 
fees.  Before  you  could  say  Jack-the-Giant-Iviller,  after  the 
gates  were  first  opened  to  the  Fellows  and  their  friends, 
the  Rose  tent  was  swarming  with  the  first  comers,  and  for 
very  shame,  I  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  strangers,  and 
I  was  more  than  obliged  to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Every  attempt  was  in  vain  I  made  through  the  day  to  get 
near  the  tallies,  to  see  a  few  new  faces  that  I  wanted  to 
get  the  true  names  of;  at  last  I  got  hungry  and  out  of 
patience,  and  were  it  not  for  the  police,  and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  for  their  head  superintendent,  who  always  accosts 
me  in  the  Gaelic  language,  I  should  have  made  a  distur¬ 
bance.  Coupe  de  Hebe,  with  its  bright-pink  or  peach 
blossoms,  Paul  Perras,  Barron  Prevost,  Chenedole,  Geant 
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lies  Batailles,  Blairii ,  No.  1  and  2,  La  Reinc,  Emperor 
Probus,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  William  Jesse,  are  all 
so  conspicuous  for  their  very  large  flowers,  or  their  rich 
colours,  that  one  could  vouch  for  them  over  the  shoulders 
of  a  whole  army;  while  among  the  tea-roses,  no  one 
who  ever  saw  Souvenir  d’ un  Ami,  blush;  Niphetos, 
pure  white,  when  forced;  Viscountesse  de  Gazes,  the  best 
yellow ;  Triomphe  de  Luxemburg ,  with  a  coppery  tint ; 
Devoniensis,  and  Saf ratio,  would  or  could  mistake  them 
among  thousands ;  but  it  is  not  the  number  of  kinds, 
or  the  names,  which  strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  im¬ 
mense  size  of  the  plants,  and  the  enormous  number, 
and  great  size  of  the  individual  Roses  themselves.  In 
June  and  July,  beautiful  as  they  are  sure  to  be,  they 
will  not  be  nearly  so  fresh-looking,  and  so  beautiful  and 
fragrant,  as  they  always  are  in  May. 

Calceolarias  are  gone  out  of  fashion,  which  is  a  great 
pity  ;  but  I  foresaw  and  maintained  years  ago  that  that 
would  be  the  case  ;  they  got  them  into  such  muddling 
colours  about  London,  trying  to  make  them  into  some 
confounded  shapes,  that  no  one  who  went  out  for  a 
day’s  pleasure  could  look  at  them  and  get  home  in 
good  humour.  There  were  a  few  of  them  here  to-day, 
but  not  nearly  such  good  ones  as  we  had  in  the  country 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Fruit  looked  beautiful ;  a  dish  of  Nectarines  from 
Mr.  Fleming,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and 
another  from  Mr.  Judd,  gardener  to  the  Earl  Spencer, 
were  the  finest  we  ever  had  in  May.  There  were,  also, 
two  good  dishes  of  Figs, — a  rare  thing  in  May, — and 
one  or  two  good  Melons,  if,  indeed,  a  really  good,  whole¬ 
some  Melon  can  be  had  in  our  climate  so  soon.  The 
Grapes  were  better  coloui’od  than  I  ever  saw  them  at 
the  May  show;  and  I  was  very  glad  to  see  three  bunches 
of  Hambros  from  Suffolk,  as  black  as  sloes,  from  Mr. 
Bradick,  gardener  to  —  Peto,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Norwich, 
at  Lowestoif.  There  were  two  dwarf  plants  of  a  variety 
of  the  Papaiv-tree  in  fruit  ( Garica  Papaya) ;  the  large, 
green  fruit  in  clusters,  from  the  bottom  of  the  stem  all 
round,  and  looking  very  curious.  D.  Beaton. 


PINK  OE  CRIMSON  BIZAEEES. 


Black  Diamond  (Haine). 
Caliban  (May). 

Count  Pauline  (Holmes). 
Duke  of  Bedford  (Ely). 
Duncan  (May). 

Falconbridge  (May). 
Favourite  (Puxley). 

General  Monk  (Puxley). 
Henry  Kirk  White  (Taylor). 
Jenny  Lind  (Puxley). 
Kossuth  (Kaye)  ;  extra  fine. 
King  Alfred  (Gregory). 


Lord  Milton  (Ely). 

Nulli  Secundus  ('Summer 
scale). 

Owen  Glendower  (May). 
Paul  Pry  (Wakefield). 
Prince  Albert  (Puxley). 
Queen  Victoria  (Puxley). 
Rainbow  ( Cartwright) . 

Sarah  Payne  (Ward). 

South  London  (Woods). 

T.  Hewlett  (Holliday). 

Vivid  (Hepworth). 


SCAELET  FLAKES. 


CARNATTONS  FOR  185B. 

This  list  is  carefully  selected.  I  have  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  several  eminent  florists  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  besides  my  own  judgment,  so  that,  pur¬ 
chasers  selecting  from  this  list  will  find  they  have 
obtained  the  best  varieties  at  present  known. 

SCAELET  BIZAEEES. 

Admiral  Curzon  (Easoms)  ; 
extra. 

Bardolph  (May). 

Brilliant  (Hepworth). 

Brutus  (Colcutt). 

Bolinybroke  (May). 

Copt.  Edwards  (Summer- 
scale). 

Emperor  (Puxley). 

Excelsior  (Kaye).  Mr.  Dick¬ 
son  says: — “This  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  specimen  of  its 
class.’’ 


Africa  nil  (Cullingford). 
Beauty  of  Briyhouse  (Bot- 
tomley). 

Brilliant  (Chadwick). 
Brilliant  (Elliott). 

Cradlcy  Pet  (Wallis). 

Comet  (Kay) ;  extra  fine. 
Duke  of  Devonshire  (Barren- 
ger). 

Dido  (Holyonke). 

Firebrand  ( Hnrdwicke ) . 


Fanny  Gardener  (Ather¬ 
ton  ) . 

Game  Boy  (Rainforth), 
Howard  (Puxley). 

Lamartine  (Kaye). 

Lord  Lewisham  (Bunn.) 
Lord  RancUffe  (Holliday). 
Prince  Albert  (Puxley). 
Rainbow  (Appleby). 
Ringleader  (Marsden). 
Splendid  (Martin). 

True  Briton  (Hepworth). 


Hero  of  Middlesex  (Wilmer). 

Justice  Shallow  (May). 

King  of  Scarlets  (Ely). 

Magnet  (Kaye) ;  extra. 

Queen  Victoria  (Simpson). 

Splendour  (Kaye);  petals 
finely  formed,  beautifully 
flaked,  and  of  a  most  bril- 
liant  scarlet. 

William  the  IV.  (Wilson) ; 
extra. 


EOSE  FLAKES. 


Antonia  (May). 

Ariel  (May). 

Apollo  (Barfenger), 

Beauty  of  Skircoal  (Mansley). 
Constellation  (Baildon ) . 
Duchess  of  Devonshire 
(Fletcher). 

Flora's  Garland  (Brooks). 
Harriet  (Wilson). 

King  John  (May). 

Lady  Ely  (Ely). 


Lady  Gardener  (Ely). 

Lovely  Ann  (Ely). 

Lorenzo  (May). 

Magnificent  (Schofield) ;  new 
and  fine. 

Maid  of  Athens  (Hepworth). 
Princess  Royal  (Puxley). 
Rosalind  (Christian). 

Homer  (May). 

Bose  of  Allendale  (Benn). 


PURPLE  FLAKES. 


Beauty  of  Woodhouse 
(Mansley). 

Bonny  Bess  (Mansley). 
Companion  (Netherwood). 
Earl  Spencer  (Barrenger). 
Earl  of  Wilton  (Holland); 

extra  fine. 

John  II  right  (Ely). 

Mayor  of  Oldham  (Hep- 
worth)  ;  fine. 


Mare yo  (Ely). 

Napoleon  (Lee). 

Joins  (May). 

Premier  (Milwftl'd). 

Prince  Arthur  (Puxley). 
Princess  Charlotte  (Turner). 
Queen  Victoria  (Evans). 
Squire  Meynell  (Brahbin). 
Squire  Trow  (Jackson). 


EEOEEETIES  OF  A  GOOD  CARNATION. 

In  order  to  he  able  to  know  the  points  laid  down  by 
11  o rists,  as  rules  to  know  or  distinguish  a  good  Car¬ 
nation,  I  cannot  do  better  than  give  them  to  the  readers 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  especially  such  as  may  be 
just  beginning  to  grow  this  flue  class  ol  flowers,  it  is, 
as  the  above  list  shows,  divided  into  five  classes; 
namely : — 1.  Scarlet  Bizarres.  2-  Pink  or  Crimson 
Bizarres.  3.  Scarlet  Flakes.  4.  Rose  Flakes.  5.  Purple 
Flakes. 

Bizarre  is  a  French  word,  meaning  odd  or  irregular; 
the  flowers  in  these  classes  have  three  colours,  which 
are  irregularly  placed  on  each  petal.  Scarlet  Bizarres 
have  that  colour  predominating  over  the  purple  or 
crimson,  but  the  Pink  or  Crimson  Bizarres  have  more 
of  these  colours  than  the  scarlet.  Scarlet  Flakes  are 
simple,  white  grounds,  with  distinct  stripes  or  ribbons 
of  scarlet.  Bose  and  Purple  Flakes  have  these  two 
colours  upon  a  white  ground.  The  properties  in  other 
respects  are — 

1st.  Form. — The  flower  should  be  round,  the  petal 
either  perfectly  flat  on  the  under  side,  or  each  petal 
very  slightly  cupped.  Each  petal  should  he  stout 
enough  to  keep  its  place  firmly,  and  should  bo  smooth 
at  the  edges  without  any  notches.  The  first  or  lowest 
row  of  petals,  called  the  guard  petals,  should  bo  in 
number  at  least  six,  and  should  lap  over  each  other  to 
form  the  circle.  The  next  row  should  be  shorter,  and 
the  next  shorter  still,  rising  up  to  the  centre,  which 
should  bo  quito  full,  the  whole  to  form,  as  it  were,  a 
half  hall. 

2nd.  Colour. — The  ground  colour  should  be  a  clear 
|  white  without  a  spot  on  it.  The  stripes  should  he 
clear  and  distinct  from  the  white,  the  edges  of  each 
stripe  should  be  smooth,  not  shading  off  confusedly  into 
the  white,  neither  should  any  white  specks  he  on  the 
stripes.  In  Bizarres,  the  three  colours  cannot  be  too 
distinct ;  dark  colours,  such  as  crimson  or  purple,  should 
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be  as  dark  as  possible,  contrasting  brightly  with  the 
scarlet,  pink,  and  white. 

3rd.  The  Pod  or  Elower-cup.  —  This  is  green,  and 
should  be  long  and  large,  to  enable  the  flower  to  burst 
equally  on  every  side.  Many  varieties  require  a  ligature 
to  prevent  the  bursting  unequally,  but  there  are  some 
that  do  not  require  this,  and  these  are  very  desirable. 
Most  kinds  of  Picotees  open  equally  without  being  tied. 

T.  Appleby, 


THINNING  OF  CROPS. 

In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  we  hear  of  so 
many  disasters  befalling  various  crops,  a  chapter  on 
thinning  may,  perhaps,  at  first  sight  appear  superfluous; 
but  as  seasons  like  the  present  have  been  followed  at 
times  by  periods  of  extraordinary  productiveness,  it  ] 
may  be  proper  here  to  point  out  the  evils  which  an  ' 
omission  of  thinning  sometimes  occasions,  as  well  as  j 
the  benefits  arising  from  its  performance  at  the  right 
time,  and  in  a  proper  manner. 

In  this  important  practice  I  at  once  affirm,  that  extreme 
measures  have  never  had  my  concurrence.  We  have 
all  heard,  over  and  over  again,  the  advantages  of  “  thin 
sowing,”  and  some  agricultural  enthusiasts  have  gone 
the  length  of  saying,  that  a  man  might  carry  sufficient 
corn  in  his  pocket  to  sow  half-an-acre  of  ground,  and 
have,  accordingly,  set  forth  the  folly  (not  to  say  sin)  of 
wasting  such  valuable  food,  in  merely  throwing  it  away. 
Now,  this  reads  well  in  a  reported  speech  or  paragraph, 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  that  mighty  personage,  the 
“  Public  at  large,”  does  not  seem  to  place  much  con¬ 
fidence  in  it;  and  the  few  who  have  tried  it  find  it  not 
to  answer  their  expectations,  otherwise  it  would  he 
repeated.  Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the 
same  quantity  of  seed-corn  per  acre  will  be  wanted 
when  a  better  description  of  husbandry  is  adopted, 
still  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  time  has  yet 
arrived  for  its  universal  application  to  the  extent  its 
most  ardent  advocates  insist  upon;  but,  as  this  is  the 
farmer’s  business,  I  must  beg  pardon  for  the  digression, 
which,  however,  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  thin  sowing,  or  a  thin  plant,  was  not  altogether  a 
horticultural  affair,  because  our  brethren  of  the  whole¬ 
sale  way  had  attempted  the  same  thing  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  with  that  varied  success  which  leaves  the  : 
matter  still  undecided. 

Garden  productions  are  usually  held  to  be  too  im¬ 
portant  and  essential  to  be  risked  for  the  mere  object  of 
saving  a  little  seed,  the  expense  of  which  bears  hut  a 
small  proportion  to  the  anxiety  and  loss  which  attends 
the  failure  of  a  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  fully 
alive  to  the  necessity  of  thinning,  or  even  “  thin  seed¬ 
ing,”  certain  portions  of  the  ground  which  are  under  a 
robust  crop,  and  capable  of  enduring  the  attacks  of 
vermin,  and  the  other  vicissitudes  to  which  they  arc 
liable.  These  considerations  render  it  imperative  on  us 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  plants  under  trial  before 
too  much  reliance  be  put  on  the  wholesale  system  of 
merely  putting  into  the  ground  the  number  of  seeds 
wanted  to  produce  permanent  plants.  This  will  do  with 
many  things  which  are  sufficiently  robust  to  ensure 
their  escaping  the  mishaps  to  which  many  little  plants 
are  subject.  Of  the  class  which  may  be  deemed 
“  certain  growers,”  the  common  Broad  Bean  stands 
pre-eminent,  coming  up  with  a  strength,  and  being 
so  unpalatable  to  vermin,  as  at  once  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  “small  fry”  which  attack  the  more  diminutive 
Turnip  and  others.  With  that  admirable  providence 
which  we  see  carried  into  detail  everywhere,  the  Creator 
has  presented  us  with  innumerable  seeds  of  the  latter, 
compared  with  those  of  the  former,  no  doubt,  with 
the  wise  end  of  feeding  the  numerous  family  of  the 


smaller  animals  which  continually  wage  war  against 
them,  yet  to  furnish  a  sufficiency  on  which  the  future 
crop  is  to  depend.  The  gist  of  the  subject  is,  that  when 
seeds  form  an  expensive  item  in  the  crop,  economy  in 
their  use  must  be  enforced  by  all  means  ;  but  where  they 
form  only  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
crop,  then  do  not  let  a  false  economy  induce  you  to 
endanger  it  for  the  sake  of  a  pinch  of  seed. 

This  brings  us  to  the  more  important  part  of  our 
subject,  and  on  which  we  may,  with  perfect  safety,  give 
an  unqualified  opinion,  i.  e.,  the  thinning  of  such  crops 
in  due  time.  This  has  been  little  dwelt  upon  by  horti¬ 
cultural  writers,  probably  from  the  fact,  that  they  think 
that  everybody  must  know  that  such  and  such  crops 
require  proper  thinnings.  Yet,  there  are  often  sad 
mistakes  made  in  omitting  to  perform  this  necessary 
operation  at  the  right  time ;  plants  that  ought  to  be 
making  to  themselves  an  elongated  root  downward, 
exercise  this  power  with  the  stem  upwards,  to  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  more  legitimate  object;  while  plants  which  are 
wanted  to  attain  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  growth  are 
wedged  up  so  as  to  render  that  development  impossible. 

These  evils,  with  many  more,  are  the  result  of  not 
attending  in  time  to  the  proper  thinning  of  plants 
intended  to  attain  some  degree  of  robust  growth  and 
perfection.  But  while  we  say  “  Thin  in  time,”  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  every  case,  to  do  so  with  severity,  for,  like 
the  disbudding  of  fruit-trees,  it  is  better  to  be  done 
piece-meal,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  reserve  a  sufficiency 
of  plants  from  which  to  select  the  proper  ones  for  per¬ 
manent  purposes. 

All  small  crops  had,  therefore,  better  be  sown  toler¬ 
ably  thick  at  first,  and,  as  they  progress,  a  judicious 
thinning  must  take  place,  followed  by  another  thinning 
when  the  plants  attain  that  size  which  denotes  they  are 
no  longer  in  danger  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  enemies  of 
their  more  early  days.  This  second  thinning  must  be 
performed  before  anything  like  injury  be  rendered  to  the 
plant  by  their  coming  in  contact  with  each  other,  or  before 
they  attain  that  size  whereby  they  will  derive  injury  at 
the  hands  of  the  operator  by  his  rubbing  through  them  in 
the  course  of  his  work;  for  although  nature  is  very  accom¬ 
modating  in  that  respect,  by  quickly  restoring  plants  to 
their  wonted  sturdy  condition,  yet  we  think  the  effort 
made  to  do  that  causes  so  much  loss.  For  instance, 
when  a  plot  of  Turnips  has  been  neglected  thinning 
until  the  leaf-stalks  have  elongated  to  an  extent  as  to  be 
no  longer  capable  of  enduring  their  own  weight  alone, 
it  is  evident  to  all  that  a  loss  has  been  sustained,  in  the 
first  place,  by  the  plant  itself  attaining  that  improper 
growth  ;  and,  secondly,  by  its  having  it  all  to  remodel 
again;  besides  which,  there  is  the  serious  loss  which 
the  ground  has  endured  by  the  drain  on  its  resources 
which  the  removed  plants  have  occasioned  ;  and  this 
is  no  light  matter,  for  the  plants  destroyed  have 
been  withdrawing  those  very  juices  from  the  ground 
the  proper  crop  is  most  in  need  of.  This,  therefore, 
affords  one  of  the  best  of  reasons  for  performing  the 
duty  as  early  as  possible.  In  fact,  there  are  very 
few  cases  in  which  thinning  is  likely  to  be  done  too 
'soon.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  too  often  delayed  until 
a  later  period  than  it  ought,  and  the  consequence  is 
the  losses  we  have  enumerated  above ;  it  is,  therefore, 
not  only  necessary  for  the  amateur  to  be  vigilant  in 
his  attention,  at  the  proper  time,  to  the  various  root 
crops  which  require  a  considerable  extent  of  space,  but 
he  must  also,  when  needs  be,  give  his  French  and 
common  Beans  a  thinning,  taking  away,  perhaps,  one- 
half  of  them.  Onions  must  be  well  thinned  in  time  ;  if 
they  be  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  then  about  six  inches 
in  the  row  will  do  for  them,  unless  the  ground  be 
very  rich  and  good,  when  more  room  may  be  given. 
Even  small  plants  intended  for  early  transplanting  are 
often  injured  by  running  too  long  unthinned.  Lettuces 
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are  soon  rendered  useless  if  that  duty  be  delayed.  Even 
Sj)inach  is  thinned  with  advantage,  although  the 
summer  crops  (where  the  press  of  other  kinds  of  work 
renders  it  difficult  to  attend  to  all)  often  get  neglected; 
in  fact,  we  scarcely  know  of  any  production  to  which 


thinning  may  not  justly  be  applied;  and,  in  conclusion, 
we  beg  to  repeat  the  often  quoted  sage  advice  which  a 
worthy  patron  of  the  craft  gave  to  his  'protegees,  as  lie 
sent  them  forth  to  the  world,  “  Sow  thick,  thin  in  time, 
and  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  cook.”  J.  Robson. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  PLANS. — No.  6. 


HOUSE. 


“I  enclose  for  your  criticism  a  plan  of  a  Geometrical 
Flower  Garden,  which  I  laid  out  last  spring.  The  ground 
is  open  to  the  south,  having  the  house  on  the  north,  a  row 
of  beech  on  the  east,  and  a  clump  of  birch  on  the  west. 


The  beds  are  upon  grass,  and  my  method  of  planting  them’ 
with  a  view  to  contrast  and  succession  of  flowers,  will  he 
understood  by  reference  to  the  preceding  enlarged  scale  of 
a  bed. 

“The  dots  round  the  edge  represent  the  early  flowers —  1 
Crocuses  and  Snowdrops.  The  second  succession  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  o,  and  the  third  and  fourth  by  an  x. 

“The  beds  numbered  1,  0,  11,  16,  21,  26,  31,  and  32,  are 
permanent  evergreen  beds,  which  serve  to  ornament  the 
garden  in  winter.  The  bulbs  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
remain  in  the  ground  the  whole  year,  and  the  annuals, 
which  are  either  autumn-sown  or  raised  in  a  hotbed,  are 
transplanted  into  the  beds  when  requisite. — An  Amateur 
in  Lancashire.” 
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BLUE. 

ok 

/W(J« 

1.  Ne  plus  Ultra  (Crocus) 

2.  Aubrietia  Deltoidea 

3.  Heliopliila  araboides 

4.  Purple  Petunia 


WHITE. 

24. 

1.  Victoria  Regina 

2.  Double  white  Daisy 

3.  Schizopetalon  Walkeri 

4.  White  Petunia 


RED, 

30. 

1.  David  Rizzio 

2.  Erythroniura  Dens  canis 

3.  Lychnis  Alpina 

4.  Cuphea  striggillosa 


YELLOW. 

29. 

1.  Yellow  Dutch 

2.  Cowslips 

3.  Helianthemum  guttatum 

4.  Calceolaria 


21. 

•Hardy  Heaths. 


26. 

Pernettya  macrantha. 


YELLOW. 

22. 

1.  New  large  Yellow 

2.  Primrose 

3.  Sphenogyne  speciosa 

4.  Calceolaria 


RED. 

23. 

1.  Prince  Albert 

2.  Double  red  Daisy 

3.  Chamostoma  fastiagatum 

4.  Cuphea  striggillosa 


WHITE. 

27. 

1.  Snowdrops 

2.  Erythronium  Dens  canis 

3.  Alyssum  maritinum 

4.  Ditto  ditto 


BLUE. 

28. 

1.  Sir  Walter  Scott 

2.  Gentiana  acaulis 

3.  Linuni  Austriacum 

4.  Ditto  ditto 


31. 

Rh  ododen dron  ferrugineum . 

RED. 

YELLOW. 

BLUE. 

WHITE. 

15. 

14. 

20. 

19. 

1. 

Large  mixed  Blue 

1.  Cloth  of  Gold 

1.  Ne  plus  Ultra 

1. 

Caroline 

2. 

Hepatica  triloba 

2.  Polyanthus  vulgaris 

2.  Double  Primrose 

2. 

Double  Primrose 

3. 

Calandrinia  speciosa 

3.  Alyssum  saxatile 

3.  Campanula  carpatica 

Oi 

Campanula  carpatica 

4. 

Scarlet  Geranium 

4.  Ditto  ditto 

4.  Ditto  ditto 

4. 

Ditto  ditto 

11 

. 

16. 

Kalmia 

glauca. 

Kalmia 

angustifolia. 

WHITE. 

BLUE. 

YELLOW. 

RED. 

12. 

13. 

17. 

18. 

1. 

Victoria  Regina 

1.  Versicolor 

1.  New  Golden  Yellow 

1. 

David  Rizzio 

2. 

Hepatica  triloba 

2.  Hepatica  triloba 

2.  Double  Primrose 

2. 

Double  Primrose 

Nemophila  insignis 

3.  Nemopbila  insignis 

3.  Linum  flavum 

3. 

Eucharidium  concinnum 

4. 

White  Verbena 

4.  Lobelia  erinus 

4.  Ditto  ditto 

4. 

Scarlet  Geranium 

32. 

Rhododendron  hirsutum. 

BLUE. 

WHITE. 

RED. 

YELLOW. 

5. 

4. 

10. 

9. 

1. 

Sir  Walter  Scott 

1.  Mont  Blanc 

1.  Blucher 

1. 

Yellow  Dutch 

2. 

Gentiana  acaulis 

2.  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 

2.  Anemone  coronaria 

2. 

Adonis  vernalis 

3. 

Anagallis  indica 

3.  Glyce  variegatum 

3.  Viscaria  oculata,  var.  nana  3. 

Mimulus  guttatus 

4. 

Lobelia  erinus 

4.  Ditto  ditto 

4.  Scarlet  Verbena 

4. 

Ditto  ditto 

1. 

Daphne  cneorum. 

6. 

Ledum  buxifolium. 

YELLOW. 

RED. 

WHITE. 

BLUE. 

2. 

3. 

7. 

8. 

1. 

Cloth  of  Gold 

1.  David  Rizzio 

1.'  Snowdrops 

1. 

Versicolor 

2. 

Draba  brachystemon 

2.  Saxifraga  oppositifolia 

2.  Anemone  coronaria 

2. 

Anemone  coronaria 

3. 

Sanvitalia  procumbens 

3.  Saji  on  aria  Calabrica 

3.  Iberis  sempervirens 

3. 

Kaulfussia  amelloides 

4. 

Ditto  ditto 

4.  Scarlet  Verbena 

4.  Ditto  ditto 

4.  Heliotrope  &Verbenamix’d 

[Here  is  an  excellent  plan  for  a  flower  garden  in  the 
regular  style  ;  and,  had  it  not  been  that  the  owner  of  it  is  a 
perfect  stranger  to  me,  I  could  find  cause  to  believe  that  he 
obtained  access  to  our  flower  garden  ledger  at  Shrubland 
Park,  and  took  a  leaf  out  of  it,  for  his  list,  or  rather  the 
way  of  showing  it,  corresponds  literally  with  the  exact  plan 
that  has  been  followed  out  by  Lady  Middleton  for  the  last 
dozen  years. 

I  never  saw  so  many  flower-beds  before  so  much  of  one 
size,  but  I  quite  admire  the  system,  and  I  earnestly  entreat 
young  gardeners  to  study  the  whole,  as  there  is  a  system  in 
every  move  throughout — the  colours,  the  plants,  and  the 
way  the  beds  are  numbered  from  the  centre  of  each  group, 
each  group  being  complete  in  itself,  having  its  match  three 


different  ways,  32  being  the  centre  for  four  groups,  and  31 
the  same,  and  only  six  groups  in  the  whole,  with  all  the 
centres  in  evergreen,  are  all  as  systematically  planned  as 
the  figure  is  regular  in  itself.  In  reading  off  the  style  of 
planting  for  succession,  keep  the  eye  constantly  on  the  key- 
bed  in  the  corner  till  every  bed  and  plant  is  fixed  in  the 
memory.  Even  those  who  will  prefer  other  kinds  of  plants 
for  the  different  seasons  will  do  well  to  follow  and  study  the 
key-bed.  I  had  this  plan  and  the  list  pasted  up  over  the 
fire-place  in  my  bed-room  for  the  last  two  months,  but  the 
old  fairy  who  used  to  help  me  to  plant  flower-beds  in  my 
dreams  never  came  near  me  this  time,  and  I  am  afraid  to 
begin  altering  the  arrangement  at  the  eleventh,  if  not  the 
twelfth  hour. — D.  Beaton.] 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING.— June. 


Now  will  industry  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  what 
may  be  effected  by  individuals  in  earnest — Now  the  goodness 
of  God  becomes  more  particularly  manifest,  in  rewarding 
honest  industry  by  the  increasing  comforts  of  the  homestead, 
as  well  as  that  peace  of  mind,  and  inward  satisfaction,  which 
is  above  price,  and  which  ever  accompanies  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  duties  well  performed.  There  is  now  not  a  single 


crop  in  the  allotment  but  will  be  benefited  by  a  little  atten¬ 
tion.  Weeds  will  continue  to  advance ;  crops  will  become  too 
crowded;  the  soil  will  become  baked  in  consequence  of 
dashing  rains;  and  a  constant  forecast  must  be  exercised  as 
to  a  regular  occupation  of  the  soil  judiciously. 

We  will  commence  -with  Weeds,  those  robbers  of  the  food, 
and  interceptors  of  the  light  to  useful  crops.  Let  us  implore  , 
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our  cottage  friends  to  beware  of  tlieir  advances.  Digging, 
hoeing,  hand-weeding — each,  or  all,  must  be  resorted  to, 
according  to  the  weather  and  other  circumstances.  To  those 
who  have  an  opportunity,  I  recommend  digging,  as  perform¬ 
ing  a  double  service — cleaning  and  cultivating.  Few  are  able 
to  estimate  the  value  of  spade-cleaning,  for  we  must  coin  a 
name  for  this  process.  How  many  times  have  most  of  us 
seen  labourers  hoeing  and  raking  when  the  soil  was  damp, 
and  it  may  be  a  recurrence  of  rains  during  the  process.  I 
have  repeatedly  known  as  much  time  wasted  thus  as  would  ; 
have  dug  over  the  plot  in  question ;  and  who  can  for  a 
moment  place  the  two  operations  on  a  par,  as  to  their  utility. 
Digging  down  weeds  before  seeding  admits  air  into  the  soil, 
and  promotes  the  free  dispersion  of  moisture  ;  indeed,  it  is 
what  may  be  termed  a  summer’s  fallow.  I  do  not  say  dig 
through  all  crops,  some  regard  must  he  paid  to  the  character 
of  the  roots  if  the  operator  is  at  work  between  rows  or 
drills.  There  are  cases  in  which  much  damage  would  ensue 
to  crops  by  preferring  the  spade  to  the  hoe;  however,  this 
is  easily  judged  by  the  workman.  It  is  no  part  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  hack  the  fibres  of  growing  vegetables.  Where  it 
becomes  necessary  to  use  the  hoe,  the  operator  should 
consider  that  there  are  two  distinct  processes  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  this  tool — the  one  simply  weed  killing,  the 
other  by  hoeing  deeply,  a  loosening  of  the  soil  operation. 
Now,  these,  performed  by  the  same  impletnent,  may  be 
separate  or  combined,  dependant,  of  course,  on  circum¬ 
stances,  such  as  the  weather,  the  character  of  the  crops,  &c. 
The  hoe  should  never  be  used  except  the  surface  of  the  soil 
be  dry,  and  then  if  there  be  any  weeds  they  should  be  raked 
off  at  the  same  time. 

Root  Crops. — By  the  time  these  remarks  reach  our 
readers  the  Mangold  will  be  above  ground  ;  the  Swedes  up, 
or  at  hand ;  Carrots  in  a  similar  position ;  and  Parsnips  a 
good  plant.  Hand-weeding  in  the  lines  is  the  first  thing  to 
resort  to,  or  hand-hoeing.  I  prefer  running  the  hand 
through  them  first,  and  this  may  be  done  when  the  hoe 
cannot  be  usefully  employed.  About  a  week  or  so  afterwards,  : 
the  plants  may  be  singled  out  on  the  first  dry  period;  after¬ 
wards  a  good  hand-hoeing  will  be  very  beneficial.  Little 
more  will  be  requisite  until  the  “  setting-out  time ;  ’’  that  is  ' 
to  say,  the  final  thinning,  after  which  they  will  enjoy  another  j 
hoeing,  and  after  this  deep  culture  between  the  lines.  These 
remarks  apply  to  drilled  root  crops  in  general. 

The  young  Carrot  plant  just  rising  must  be  carefully  ! 
guarded  from  slugs  and  snails  ;  they  are  particularly  partial 
to  the  Carrot.  Lime  may  be  had  recourse  to  ;  this,  applied 
on  a  dewy  evening,  just  at  night  fall,  thousands  may  be 
speedily  destroyed.  I  have  known  Parsnip  crops  also  much 
injured  by  them. 

Those  who  want  to  succeed  some  early  crops  as  Potatoes, 
with  the  Swede  Turnip,  may  still  sow  a  bed,  and  although  i 
after  the  usual  time,  they  will  be  soon  enough  for  this  i 
purpose.  As  I  have  before  remarked,  it  is  better  to  sow  a 
little  later  for  this  purpose,  than  that  the  plants  should  be 
1‘  drawn,”  by  standing  over  their  time,  thickly,  in  a  crowded 
seed-bed.  I  may  also  repeat,  that  where  seed-beds  of  1 
Swedes  have  been  thinned-out  for  early  planting,  and  a 
portion  left,  that  such  may  bo  planted  with  advantage  when 
the  bulbs  are  as  large  as  ducks’  eggs. 

Those  who  fear  the  grub  amongst  their  Carrot  crops,  will 
do  well,  if  a  bed  can  be  spared,  to  sow  it  with  the  Early 
Horn  Carrot.  If  the  soil  be  tolerably  rich  this  may  be 
sown  to  advantage  any  time  before  Midsummer. 

Potatoes. — The  Ash-leaved Kidney,  and  other  early  kinds, 
will  require  their  final  soiling,  if  not  done  already;  in  doing 
this  every  weed  must  be  rooted  up.  Some  persons  object 
to  soiling,  or  earthing,  but  they  have  assuredly  wrong  im¬ 
pressions,  if  the  crop  is  intended  for  market,  or  to  eat.  I 
have  grown  early  Potatoes  in  all  forms,  but  I  have  inva¬ 
riably  found  them  liable  to  become  greened  if  left  bare  of 
soil,  especially  the  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  breed  its  tubers  at  a  high  level.  Darkness  is  absolutely 
necessary  as  to  eating  Potatoes.  The  later  crops  of  Potatoes, 
too,  must  be  seen  to  in  time ;  nothing  is  worse  than  by  de¬ 
laying  the  necessary  operations  to  be  compelled  to  trample 
on  their  young  and  delicate  stems.  Let,  therefore,  all 
operations  be  well  canned  out  before  the  stems  get  too 
much  abroad  ;  or,  as  the  Cheshire  folks  say,  before  the  rows 
“  shake  hands”  with  each  other. 


And  here  I  may  point  to  the  probability  of  the  disease 
returning.  No  man  can  say  that  it  may  not,  on  some 
future  occasion,  visit  us  weeks  earlier ;  the  consequence  of 
which  it  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  Let  every  one,  therefore, 
be  prepared  with  something  to  take  the  place  of  such  a 
failure.  If  the  cottager  or  allotment  holder  cannot,  through 
the  disease,  carry  a  full  crop  of  Potatoes,  he  must  produce 
something  in  their  room  which  will  prove  an  equivalent  in 
value,  if  possible.  I  know  of  nothing  so  eligible  as  the 
Swedish  Turnip,  which  will  transplant  so  easily,  and  for 
which  there  is  ever  a  demand.  I  before  spoke  of  the  seed¬ 
bed  of  Swedes;  it  is  only  sowing  a  bed,  or  row  extra;  it  is 
better  to  have  a  few  hundreds  to  sell  than  to  have  to  buy. 

Cabbageworts. — Green  Kale,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Savoys 
are  the  chief.  Now,  if  I  held  an  allotment  near  a  thriving 
town,  and  more  especially  near  a  railway  line — a  most  de¬ 
sirable  thing  for  an  ingenious  and  industrious  man,  who  j 
knows  how  to  make  the  best  of  everything — I  would  crop 
my  ground  with  a  keen  regard  to  the  demands  of  the  nearest 
good  market.  As  for  my  family,  I  should  rest  satisfied  that 
if  I  could  but  make  cash  by  a  little  extra  ingenuity,  I  should 
be  in  a  position  to  sustain  domestic  comforts  Amongst  the 
various  things  eligible  for  this  purpose,  the  family  of  which 
I  am  now  writing  oiler  many  chances.  It  is  not  so  much  of 
any  particular  kind,  as  of  the  season  of  produce,  and  the 
many  little  “  dodges  ”  necessary  to  steal  a  march  on  other 
competitors.  In  this  class  may  be  named  Sea-kale ;  this  is 
in  the  power  of  every  allotment  holder  to  produce  annually, 
when  it  is  realising  from  one  to  two  shillings  per  dish  in 
our  markets.  The  limits  of  allotment  monthly  advice  will 
not  permit  me  to  go  fully  into  this  subject  ;  I  must  take 
another  occasion ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  throw  out  such  hints  ' 
as  pioneers  to  open  the  way  to  ingenious  minds. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  an  additional  sowing  of  the  Rrusseht 
Sprout  may  be  made  now  on  good  soil.  I  am  here  supposing 
that  they  will  be  used  as  secondary  crops,  succeeding  some 
early  summer  crop.  All  the  other  greens  will,  of  course,  be 
above  ground,  and  will  require  weeding,  perhaps  thinning 
slightly. 

And  here  let  me  remind  our  friends,  that  about  the 
middle  of  June  is  a  capital  time  to  save  what  are  termed 
Coleworts  ;  these  might  be  made  a  most  profitable  crop,  near 
towns,  if  rendered  compatible  with  the  rest  of  the  cropping. 
Any  Brocoli,  or  green  plants,  getting  too  forward,  and  for 
which  the  ground  will  not  be  ready  for  a  month  or  so,  should 
be  pricked-out  to  strengthen,  at  about  two  or  three  inches 
apart.  Those  who  require  Michaelmas  Cauliflowers,  for  sale 
or  otherwise,  must  sow  in  the  first  week  of  June,  and  get  i 
their  plants  forward  carefully. 

Peas  will  require  little  attention  if  justice  has  been  done 
them  in  due  time ;  sticked,  of  course,  they  will  be,  if  sticks 
be  needed,  and  a  little  soil  will  have  been  drawn  to  their  I 
stems.  As  to  sowing  Teas  now,  it  is  nonsense;  it  is  all  j 
very  well  for  Dukes  and  Lords. 

Broad  Beans. — These,  too,  will  be  in  a  position  to  require  j 
no  care  but  gathering  the  produce  when  ready  for  the  bacon, 
unless  the  last  sowing  may  possibly  require  a  little  soil  to 
prevent  their  being  pushed  about  by  the  storms.  No  more 
Bean-sowing  may  be  allowed  little  gardeners  until  next 
February. 

Runners  Kidney  Beans  will,  I  hope,  have  been  sown 
in  the  early  part  of  May ;  they  will  want  stakes  or  some 
kind  of  conductor;  strings  do  well,  or,  indeed,  they  may,  by 
continual  pinching,  be  made  tolerably  profitable  without 
any  support.  In  Kidney  Beans,  the  dwarf  kind,  the  little 
gardener  can  do  nothing  now  as  to  succession  crops.  Those 
up  will  require  soiling  to  prevent  wind  action. 

Leeks  are  a  good  cottager’s  vegetable.  Those  who  mock 
the  Welchman  little  think  what  a  treat  he  has  in  his  Leeks. 
Whether  it  be  the  sulphurous  character  imparted  to  the 
Onion  tribe  of  plants,  or  whether  it  be  the  natural  succu¬ 
lence  of  the  Leek,  when  grown  strong  and  blanched  like 
Celery,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it  is,  that  many  palates  arc 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  richness,  mellowness,  &c.,  of  a 
good,  fat,  blanched  Leek,  of  some  two  inches  diameter, 
if  served  up  with  a  piece  of  fat  bacon,  or,  what  will  be  a 
tolerable  substitute,  a  little  butter. 

Lettuces. — Capital  things  for  either  man  or  swine,  but 
they  are  rather  expensive  to  produce  ;  for  unless  a  Lettuce 
be  bulky,  succulent,  and  blanched,  it  is  nothing,  and  to  pro- 
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dace  them  bulky,  a  heavy  run  must  take  place  on  the  l 
manure-heap.  Still,  they  are  full  of  quality,  and  must  not  | 
be  despised.  Our  friends,  however,  who  make  profit  the 
chief  thing,  must  not  sow  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  i 
when  either  Ady’s  Cos,  or  the  Bath  Cos,  will,  on  good  soil, 
turn  out  well.  And  now  let  me  recommend,  once  more,  ! 
cleanliness  in.  cultural  operations,  added  to  a  jealous  eye  on  j 
the  manure-heap  of  the  future  year.  R.  Errington. 


THE  RECENT  POULTRY  SALES. 

When  Mr.  Sturgeon,  at  the  Birmingham  show  of  1850, 
put  II o  each  upon  his  pen  of  Cochin  fowls,  he  himself 
believed  and  intended  that  price  to  be  a  prohibitory  one. 
Two  of  his  birds  were,  however,  claimed,  but  the  purchasers 
were  thought  to  have  taken  leave  of  their  senses.  Two 
short  years  have  scarcely  passed  over  us  since,  and  although  | 
no  stock  multiply  so  fast,  or  come  so  quickly  to  maturity,  as 
poultry,  a  moderately  good  bird  can  scarcely  be  had  for  the 
price  which  for  the  very  best  was  then  thought  so  out¬ 
rageous,  and  a  first-rate  one  will  anywhere  readily  command 
three  times  the  money. 

If  proof  were  required  that  the  few,  comparatively,  who 
then  took  an  interest  in  poultry  matters  have,  in  so  short  a 
period  of  time,  succeeded  in  procuring  a  very  large  accession 
to  their  numbers,  the  results  of  the  recent  sales  would  alone 
afford  ample  evidence  of  it — so  true  is  it  that  if  the  supply 
be  not  equal  to  the  demand  prices  must  inevitably  rise. 
Other  causes,  no  doubt,  contribute  to  keep  up  the  market 
.  value  of  very  first-rate  specimens,  not  the  least  of  which 
j  (as  most  of  our  best  breeders  can  testify)  is,  that  out  of  a 
-  very  large  number  of  chickens,  bred  from  the  very  best  of 
stock,  but  a  small  proportion  can  be  placed  in  the  first  class 
I  of  merit,  while  a  very  large  part  are  only  fit  for  the  kitchen. 

A  nobleman,  who  was  very  successful  in  breeding  grey- 
1  hounds,  having  been  asked  the  secret  of  his  success,  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  breed  a  great  many,  and  I  hang  a  great  many.” 
It  is  the  same  in  breeding  other  animals,  and  poultry,  we 
think,  especially;  and  if,  as  is  the  case  just  now,  half  the 
world  is  in  want  of  superior  birds,  and  the  other  half  have 
not  sufficient  of  that  quality  wherewith  to  supply  the 
demand,  competition  follows,  and  prices,  for  a  time,  greater 
or  less,  as  it  may  be,  rule  high. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  with  which  we  headed  this 
article — “  The  Recent  Poultry  Sales,”  by  which  we  mean 
the  extensive  sales  which  have  of  late  taken  place  by  auction 
in  London.  The  first  of  these  of  any  consequence  was  that 
of  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  far-famed  stock,  to  which  almost  every  [ 
breeder  is  more  or  less  indebted.  As  we  noticed  this  sale  ' 
soon  after  it  took  place,  we  shall  not  advert  to  it  particularly 
here,  further  than  to  say  that,  although  higher  prices  have 
since  been  obtained,  we  doubt  if  so  good  a  lot  has  been 
submitted  to  public  competition  before  or  since.  This  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Punchard’s  sale,  at  which  a  fine  lot  of  birds 
were  displayed.  Then  came  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Herbert’s 
beautiful  whites,  which  afforded  to  amateurs  the  opportunity 
of  procuring  specimens  of  a  breed  theretofore  possessed  by 
I  few,  and  which,  for  those  living  away  from  towns,  are  sure  to 
!  become  especial  favourites.  Omitting  minor  collections, 
j  Mr.  Potts  next  brought  to  the  hammer  a  collection  second 
!  to  none  in  quality,  and  combining  all  the  best  blood  extant. 
This  sale  was  distinguished  from  its  predecessors  for  having 
produced  the  greatest  prices  for  individual  specimens  which 
had  ever  been  obtained, — single  birds  having  been  sold  for 
|  the  large  sums  of  £42,  £3G  5s.,  £28  7s.,  £23,  £22,  Ac. 
Mr.  Fox’s  sale  followed  next  in  succession,  and  the  quality 
of  his  stock  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  single 
lots  fetched  as  much,  or  nearly  so,  and  one  bird  actually 
over-topped  the  highest  of  the  prices  we  have  just  quoted 
as  having  been  produced  by  those  of  Mr.  Potts ;  for  while 
“Sir  Robert”  brought  Mr.  Potts  £42,  “Nelson”  realised 
for  Mr.  Fox  £43,  at  which  sum  he  was  sold  to  Mr.  Sturgeon, 
by- whom  he  had  been  bred.  The  fact  of  Mr.  Sturgeon 
giving  such  a  price  as  this  for  a  bird  bred  by  himself,  proves 
how  highly  he,  as  well  as  the  public  who  competed  with  him 
for  the  possession  of  it,  estimates  his  own  stock,  and,  more¬ 
over,  that  lie  has  determined  that  neither  pains  nor  expense 
shall  be  spared  to  keep  it  up  to  that  point  of  excellence 


which  it  has,  beyond  all  question,  attained,  and  which  the 
possession  of  such  a  bird  as  “  Nelson  ’’  (probably  the  best 
ever  shown  in  public)  cannot  fail  to  enhance.  The  last 
important  sale  was  that  of  Mrs.  George,  who  is  indebted,  we 
believe,  for  her  best  blood  to  Mr.  Sturgeon’s  strain.  Some 
beautiful  birds  were  among  this  lot,  and  they  realised  cor¬ 
responding  prices. 

We  have  adverted  to  these  sales,  not  with  a  view  to  par¬ 
ticularize  the  specimens  comprised  in  each  of  them,  so 
much  as  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  high  prices  generally 
realized  upon  the  poultry  world,  and  its  future  prospects. 
Upon  some  of  the  causes  of  these  prices  we  have  already 
observed.  That  they  will  continue  for  a  time,  those  who 
know  how  very  many  of  our  wealthy  classes  have  began  to 
take  an  interest  in  poultry  and  poultry-keeping  will  scarcely 
doubt.  When  first  John  Bull  determines  to  do  a  thing,  he 
seldom  does  it  by  halves.  That  feeling  is  enhanced,  when 
there  is  a  little  of  what  is  termed  “fancy  ”  in  the  way,  and 
the  competition  afforded  by  our  numerous  poultry  shows  will 
add  a  zest  to  the  tvhole.  Moreover,  the  feeling — undoubt¬ 
edly,  we  conceive,  a  just  one — that  poultry,  as  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  branch  of  rural  economy,  lias  long  been  much 
neglected,  has  generated  a  desire  to  make  amends  for  the 
past  by  taking  better  care  for  the  future ;  and  this  again 
has  been  increased  by  the  success  attained  in  so  short  a 
time.  The  consequence  has  already  been,  that  where  there 
was  one  person  who  ever  gave  the  quality  of  his  poultry  a 
thought,  there  are  now  a  hundred,  and  may  soon  probably 
be  a  thousand.  To  meet  the  demand  of  these  increasing 
numbers,  the  care  bestowed  by  the  present  race  of  breeders 
(if  the  term  is  allowable),  will,  no  doubt,  produce  a  much 
greater  number  of  good  birds  every  successive  season. 
These,  as  we  have  said,  multiply  fast;  the  best  of  each 
stock  will  be  chosen ;  there  will  be  a  gi’eater  supply  of  strains 
from  which  to  obtain  a  cross,  and  these  means  combined  will 
ultimately  pi’oduce  a  supply  to  meet  the  demand,  however 
much  it  may  be  extended.  The  ultimate  consequences,  as 
we  think,  will  be  that  a  first-rate  specimen,  of  whatever 
variety,  will  command  a  high  price,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
stock — a  good  Spanish  hen,  for  instance,  being  worth  more 
in  the  market  at  this  moment  that  at  any  previous  period; 
although  the  writer  of  this  has  kept  them  for  more  than 
twenty-five  years ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  prices  genei-ally 
will,  after  a  time,  lower  vei’y  considerably,  so  that  tolerably 
good  birds  will  be  procurable  at  a  moderate  rate.  But  we 
anticipate  a  much  more  important  effect,  and  believe  that  it 
has  already  partially  commenced,  from  the  sales  which  we 
have  been  noticing,  combined,  no  doubt,  with  the  compe¬ 
tition  which  takes  place  at  the  different  shows,  and  the  pains 
which  are  bestowed  upon  the  breeding  of  birds  for  both 
purposes  ;  we  mean  that,  the  breed  of  poultry  generally  will 
bo,  and  is  rapidly  impx'oving  around  us,  by  the  dissemination 
of  good  varieties,  instead  of  the  tag  rag  and-bob-tail  lot  of 
mongrels  which,  only  a  short  time  ago,  alike  disgraced  the 
poultry  yai’ds  of  rich  and  poor.  As  prices  become  more 
moderate,  and  good  birds  are  placed  within  reach  of  all,  this 
effect  will  extend  itself,  and  amateurs  will,  we  hope,  make 
the  sales  of  their  surplus  stock  subservient  to  the  great 
object  for  which  the  different  societies  and  their  exhibitions 
have  been  established. 

In  order  to  do  this,  and  at  the  same  to  keep  up  the  inte¬ 
rest  in  these  matters  which  already  prevails  among  the 
higher  classes  of  amateurs,  it  is  necessary  that  the  utmost 
fairness  and  plain  dealing  should  exist  on  the  part  of  those  i 
who  submit  their  stock  to  public  competition.  We  have  heard  j 
rumours  of  great  unfairness,  with  respect  to  pedigrees  and  1 
ci'osscs — that  birds,  for  instance,  have  been  advertised  as 
“  imported,”  or  as  bred  from  this  or  that  stock,  or  strain, 
which  afterwards  proved  to  be  anything  but  what  had  been  I 
represented.  Complaints  have  also  reached  us  of  “  puffers  "  j 
having  been  employed  at  sales  to  run  up  prices  to  an  unfair 
amount.  We  wish  it.to  be  distinctly  understood  that  we  do 
not  intend  hei'e  to  point  at  any  individual,  or  at  any  particular 
instance,  although  we  shall  not  hesitate,  if  such  misconduct 
he  pursued,  to  expose  the  perpetrator  of  it.  Our  object, 
from  first  to  last,  in  supporting  the  different  exhibitions,  and 
giving  our  humble  assistance  to  the  societies  established  for 
the  purpose,  has  been  the  single  one  of  pi*omoting,  to  the  j 
utmost  of  our  ability,  the  improvement  of  the  purer  and 
more  valuable  varieties  of  Domestic  Poultry,  and  their  dis- 
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semination,  as  widely  as  possible,  throughout  the  country ; 
for  we  shall  not  be  content,  until  they  reach  the  poultry- 
yards  of  the  poor  as  well  as  of  the  rich.  That  such  will 
soon  be  the  case  we  confidently  anticipate,  and  as  one  means 
to  that  epd,  we  have  been  induced  to  advert  to  the  recent 
poultry  sales,  and  their  probable  consequences. — L. 


THE  BOURNE,  OR  INTERMITTING  STREAM 
OF  CROYDON,  IN  SURREY. 

By  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  copious  stream  of  bright,  and  rapidly-flowing  water 
which  usually,  after  wet  seasons,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
chalk  hills  to  the  south  of  Croydon,  is  known  by  the  local 
name  of  “  The  Bourne.”  It  commonly  commences  about  ! 
the  end  of  December,  and  continues  till  April  or  May,  when 
it  gradually  disappears.  In  the  season  of  1852-3,  as  it 
began  to  flow  at  an  earlier  period  that  usual  (November),  J 
so  it  flowed  with  unusual  copiousness,  and  began  to  subside 
much  sooner  than  commonly,  and  ceased  altogether  by  the 
end  of  March. 

I  have  endeavoured,  by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  old  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  parish,  to  ascertain  some  of  the  periods 
at  which  the  Bourne  flowed  during  the  last  forty  years,  and 
to  contrast  the  outburst  with  the  rainfall  of  the  immediately  J 
preceding  period.  I  am  indebted  to  the  obliging  commu  j 
nication  of  It.  Glaisher,  Esq.,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  of  j 
Greenwich,  for  the  subjoined  information  as  to  the  amount  j 
of  rain  which  fell  in  each  year  since  1814.  This  will  be  j 
found  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  year,  the  ! 
amount  of  rain  in  inches,  and  the  flow  of  the  Bourne,  as  ! 
accurately  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain. 


Year. 

Rain. 

Observations. 

1815 

22.5 

1816 

30.1 

1817 

29.0 

1818 

33.4 

Bourne  out  copiously.  (F.  Cooper.) 

1819 

31.1 

1820 

20.2 

1821 

34.5 

1822 

27.7 

Bourne  out  copiously.  (F.  Barrett  ) 

1823 

27.1 

1824 

36.3 

1825 

24.5 

Bourne  out  very  copiously.  (F.  Parrett.) 

1820 

23.0 

1827 

24.9 

1828 

31.5 

1829 

25.2 

Bourne  running  in  J anuary.  ( H.  Stedall.) 

1830 

27.2 

1831 

30.8 

1832 

17.7 

1833 

23.0 

1834 

19.0 

1835 

24.9 

1836 

27.1 

Bourne  running  in  February.  (H.  Stedall.) 

1837 

21.0 

1838 

23.8 

1839 

29.6 

1840 

18.3 

Bourne  running  in  February.  (H.  Stedall.) 

1841 

33.3 

Bourne  running  in  February.  (H.  Stedall.) 

1842 

22.6 

1843 

24.6 

1844 

24.9 

1845 

22.4 

1846 

25.3 

1847 

17.8 

1848 

30.2 

1849 

23.9 

Bourne  running  slightly.  (C.  W.  J.) 

1850 

19.7 

1851 

20.15 

1852 

34.2 

Dec.  Bourne  copious.  (C.  W.  J.) 

We  find,  then,  from  this  table,  that  whenever  the  rainfall 
in  any  one  year  was  equal  to  about  thirty  inches,  the 
Bourne  made  its  appearance  about  the  close  of  that  year, 
or  early  in  the  ensuing;  and  that  it  flowed  copiously 


whenever  the  fall  was  considerably  above  thirty  inches — as 
in  1818  (33.4  inches)  ;  1821  (34.5  inches)  ;  1825  (36-3 
inches) ;  1841  (33.3  inches)  ;  and  in  1852  (34.2  inches). 

The  late  Dr.  Mitchell  appears  to  have  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  Natural  History  of  these  intermitting  springs 
or  streams,  and  in  May,  1839,  he  read  a  very  interesting 
paper  before  the  Geological  Society,  from  which  I  have 
extracted  the  following  passage,  which  has  also  been  quoted 
in  Brayley’s  “  History  of  Surrey  ”  : — 

“  In  connection  with  the  swallow  holes  [of  the  river 
Mole],  we  may  here  notice  the  outbursts  of  water  on  the 
surface,  which,  in  some  localities  in  Surrey,  are  very  remark¬ 
able.  From  what  has  been  already  advanced  respecting  the 
geological  structure  of  the  county,  it  will  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  how  overpowering  reservoirs  of  water  may  be  formed 
in  the  lowermost  strata  of  the  chalk,  and  find  an  issue 
through  the  fissures  of  the  rock.  A  beautiful  stream  of  this 
kind  occurs  near  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  taking  its  rise  in  a  chalk 
valley  on  the  side  of  the  Brighton  road,  near  Ashcombe, 
and  flowing  through  the  vale  of  Southover,  into  the  river 
Ouse ;  it  is  called  ‘  the  Winterbourne  Stream,’  from  its 
occurrence  during  the  winter  months,  the  valley  where  it 
has  its  source,  and  a  great  part  of  its  bed  being  dry  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  In  Surrey,  outbursts  of  water 
from  the  chalk  occur  at  the  Bourne  Mill,  near  Farnham  ; 
near  the  church  at  Merstliam,  and  at  the  spring  near  the 
church  at  Croydon.  Occasional  outbursts  take  place  at  the 
Bourne  near  Richmond  House,  where,  during  the  spring  of 
1837,  the  water  flowed  in  great  abundance,  and  continued 
six  weeks.  In  the  same  year,  a  rivulet  burst  forth  in  Gatton 
Park,  between  Merstliam  and  Reigate.” 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Mr.  T.  W.  Flower,  for  the 
following  notice  of  the  geological  features  of  the  district  from 
whence  the  Bourne  waters  of  Croydon  issue,  and  through 
which  they  flow: — “One  of  the  most  remarkable  geological 
features  of  Surrey,  is  the  very  elevated  ridge  of  chalk  which 
runs  across  Hie  county  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Kent. 
It  begins  near  Farnham,  in  the  west,  and  runs  to  within  a 
few  miles  of  Rochester,  and  is  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  the  North  Down,  in'  contra  distinction  to  the  ridge  called 
the  South  Downs,  which  run  in  nearly  a  parallel  direction 
near  the  coast  of  Sussex  and  Kent.” 

It  is  on  the  northernmost  declivity  of  this  ridge  that  the 
Bourne  takes  its  rise  ;  in  a  little  hollow  close  to  the  lodge 
of  Bircliwood  Farm,  and  near  the  Half  Moon  on  the 
Godstone  road.  It  then  runs  nearly  west  along  a  valley  or 
gorge  formed  by  the  chalk  hills  on  each  side,  down  to 
Burley,  where  it  turns  to  the  north,  and  runs  along  Smithane 
Bottom,  and  at  the  foot  of  Haling  Park,  till  it  reaches  the 
town  of  Croydon.  Until  it  reaches  the  town,  it  runs  in 
rather  a  narrow  channel,  the  range  of  hills  on  each  side 
approaching  rather  closely  to  each  other. 

The  town  of  Croydon  stands  on  a  kind  of  platform  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Gorge,  through  which  the  Bourne  takes  its 
course.  The  soil  is  a  very  coarse,  angular,  flint  gravel, 
resting  upon  chalk,  and  of  a  depth  varying  from  five  or  six 
feet,  to  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  This  stratum  is  particularly 
permeable,  and,  no  doubt,  is  always  thoroughly  saturated 
with  water  whenever  the  Bourne  flows.  This  fact  could  be 
easily  ascertained,  if  it  was  found  necessary,  by  sinking  a 
shaft  through  the  gravel,  ascertaining  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  water  in  the  gravel  with  reference  to  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Bourne. 

The  south  and  south-east  parts  of  the  town  are  situate, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  London  clay,  and  are  not  so  likely 
(nor,  indeed,  at  all  likely)  to  be  water-logged,  as  the  south¬ 
east  and  eastern  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  causes  which  produce  the  flow  of  the 
Bourne,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  such  phenomena  are  not 
at  all  uncommon  in  chalk  districts.  Both  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  South  Downs  and  the  North  Downs 
similar  intermitting  springs  are  found,  and  one  was  lately 
running  at  Preston,  in  Sussex.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe 
the  origin  of  such  springs  to  caverns  in  the  chalk  soils, 
having  an  opening  outward  in  the  nature  of  a  siphon,  and  it 
has  been  thus  supposed,  that  whenever,  from  an  excess  of 
rain,  the  level  of  the  water  has  been  raised  in  the  cavern 
to  the  height  of  the  bend  of  the  siphon,  the  discharge 
commences,  and  continues  until  the  reservoir  is  entirely 
emptied,  probably  of  the  accumulations  of  several  years. 
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It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  necessary  to  suppose 
the  action  of  a  siphon,  to  which  theory,  indeed,  several 
obvious  objections  may  be  made.  The  chalk,  doubtless, 
contains  many  large  caverns  or  reservoirs,  which  are  fed  by 
the  numerous  fissures  which  everywhere  traverse  the  strata. 
In  a  very  rainy  season,  like  the  last  autumn,  these  caverns 
would,  of  course,  be  filled  faster  than  the  natural  or  usual 
outlets  would  carry  the  water  off,  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  water  would  find  for  itself  some  eth^ 
vent,  and  through  this  would  continue  to  flow  as  long  as  the 
head  of  water  was  sufficiently  full.  This  theory  seems 
much  more  feasible  than  the  siphon  theory.  If  water  is 
poured  into  a  vessel  faster  than  it  can  run  off,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  continue  to  run  long  after  the  supply  has 
ceased. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  the  Bourne  upon  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Croydon,  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  from  a  very  early  period,  a  notion  appears  to  have 
existed  that  these  outbursts  of  water  were  indications  of  the 
approach  of  unhealthy  seasons.*  The  Bourne  water  of 
Croydon  is  in  this  way  alluded  to  by  John  Werkworth,  in 
his  Chronicle  (he  flourished  in  the  reign  Edward  IV.).  He 
places  the  Croydon  Bourne  amongst  the  “  Woo  Waters”  or 
Woe  Waters  of  England,  for  he  explains  that — “  Englyh- 
men  wlienne  thei  dyd  fyrst  inhabyde  this  land,  as  soone  as 
thei  see  this  watere  renne  thei  knewe  -welle  it  was  a  tokene  of 
derthe  or  of  pestylence,  or  of  grate  batalye.  For  all  that 
tyme  thei  sawe  it  renne  thei  knewe  welle  that  wroo  was 
commynge  to  Englande.” 

The  same  popular  superstition  of  there  being  a  connection 
between  the  appearance  of  the  Bourne,  and  the  ill-health  of 
the  district,  evidently  existed  when  Camden  wrote.  The 
author  of  the  Brittania,  who  resided  at  Chiselhurst,  about 
seven  or  eight  miles  from  Croydon,  observes,  when  speaking 
of  Croydon  ( Edition  by  Gibson,  1(395,  p.  159) — “For  the 
torrent  that  the  vulgar  affirm  to  rise  here  sometimes,  and  to 
presage  derthe,  and  pestilence,  it  seems  hardly  worth  so 
much  as  the  mentioning,  tho  perhaps  it  may  have  something 
of  truth  in  it.” 

There  is  to  this  day  an  opinion  very  common  amongst 
the  labouring  population  of  Croydon,  that  the  water  of  the 
Bourne  is  unwholesome,  and  equally  common  is  the  un- 
defineable  notion,  that  “when  the  Bourne  is  out,  something 
will  happen  to  Croydon.” 

It  was  noticed  in  the  case  of  the  epidemic  which  prevailed 
so  extensively  in  Croydon,  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  and 
winter  of  1852  and  1853,  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
parallel  movement  in  the  progress  of  the  fever,  and  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Bourne  water  in  the  great  porous  gravel- 
bed  on  which  the  chief  part  of  Croydon  is  built. 

The  fever  began  to  be  marked  about  the  7th  of  October, 
1852.  About  this  day  the  water  in  the  gravel  began  to  rise. 
The  fever  continued  to  increase,  and  the  Bourne  water  still 
rose  in  the  soil  till  about  the  first  week  in  January,  1853. 
Till  this  time  the  fever  increased  in  malignancy  ;  it  attained 
its  most  fatal  type  about  the  last  week  of  December ;  the 
Bourne  water  in  the  subsoil  was  now  at  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
its  maximum. 

About  January  24,  there  was  a  sensible  decrease  in  the 
water  which  saturated  the  subsoil;  there  was  now  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  number  of  the  fever  cases. 

About  February  2,  the  Bourne  water  was  subsiding  at  the 
rate  of  an  inch  per  day.  The  fresh  fever  cases  were  now 
scarce. 

It  may  not  he  uninstructive  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
rate  of  mortality  in  Croydon  during  those  years  in  which 
the  Bourne  was  out,  with  those  in  which  it  did  not  iiow. 
It  would  certainly  appear,  from  the  number  of  burials  at 
the  old  church  of  Croydon  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  [January,  February,  and  March,  in  the  two  last 
Bourne-water  years,  that  the  rate  of  mortality  was  then 
materially  increased  in  comparison  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  following  years.  The  subjoined  table  contains 
the  number  of  burials  in  Croydon,  recorded  in  the  parish 
register,  on  the  two  last  occasions  when  the  Bourne 


vas  out,  and  also  during  the  same  months  of  the  ensuing 
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year— 

Nov. 

1840 

Burials. 

. .  16 

Dec. 

— 

..  19 

Jan. 

1841 

22 

Feb. 

— 

..  14 

March 

— 

9 

Nov. 

1841 

..  10 

Dec. 

— 

. .  11 

Jan. 

1842 

. .  lti 

Feb. 

— 

8 

March 

— 

..  13 

Nov. 

1848 

..  2G 

Dec. 

— 

. .  21 

Jan. 

1849 

..  26 

Feb. 

— 

..  22 

March 

— 

..  20 

Nov. 

1849 

..  16 

Dec. 

— 

..  17 

Jan. 

1850 

..  18 

Feb. 

— 

..  17 

March 

— 

..  16 

So  that  the  burials  at  Cro 

on  the  two  last  occasions  w 

to  1852  -  53 

(1840  -  41, 

merous 

by  22 

.5  per  cent., 

58 


Ensuing  season 
Bourne  not  out. 


Bourne  out  slightly. 


115 


Next  corresponding  season. 
Bourne  not  out. 
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md  1848-49),  were  more  inl¬ 
and  31.7  per  cent,  than  in  the 


corn 


discern,  then,  as  the  flowing  of  the  Bourne  follows  wet  and 
unwholesome  seasons,  why  our  ancestors,  in  more  super¬ 
stitious  days  than  ours,  not  altogether  without  reason,  fell 
into  the  error  of  regarding  the  phenomenon  as  the  har¬ 
binger  of  public  “woo.” 


*  The  common  people,  always  prone  to  consider  any  natural  pheno¬ 
menon  of  rare  occurrence,  as  a  ‘prodigy  or  portent,  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  flowing  of  the  Bourne  with  superstitious  dread,  looking  upon  it  as 
the  harbinger  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  rather  than  the  natural  result  of 
those  causes  which  produced  that  sickness. 


APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR— Juke. 

By  J.  H.  Payne ,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper's 
Guide,"  &c. 

The  Season. — Much  has  of  late  years  been  said  of  bad 
seasons,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  has  been,  in 
my  opinion,  certainly  the  worst ;  for  even  up  to  the  present 
time  (the  middle  of  May)  there  has  not  yet  been  one  good 
day  for  bees;  and  the  little  that  they  have  been  able  to  do 
has  been  done  by  snatches  of  an  hour  or  so,  and  the  loss  of 
life  at  such  times,  from  storms  and  cold  winds,  lias  been 
great;  and  where  feeding  weak  stocks  has  been  discontinued, 
they  are  dying  daily.  Some  writer  has  said  that  we  have 
two  good  honey  years  in  ten ;  if  it  really  be  so,  surely  the 
coming  one  must  be  a  good  one. 

Swarms. — Early  swarms  there  can  be  none  this  year,  for 
the  population  in  the  best  stored  hives  increases  very  slowly; 
indeed,  the  loss  of  life,  from  the  above  and  other  causes, 
almost  keeps  pace  with  the  hatching  of  eggs. 

Queen  Wasps. — These  insects,  which  are  frequently  seen 
in  considerable  numbers  in  March,  have  yet  scarcely  made 
their  appearance  ;  I  have  seen  but  one. 

Putting  on  Supers. — I  would  recommend  much  caution 
being  used  in  the  present  season  in  putting  on  glasses,  or 
small  hives.  Do  not  do  so  too  soon,  but  rather  suffer  the 
bees  even  to  be  a  little  inconvenienced  for  want  of  room  for 
a  day  or  so. 

Taylor’s  Improved  •  Straw  Bar-hive. — Mr.  Taylor  has 
kindly  sent  me  one  of  his  new  hives,  which  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  stock  this  year.  Those  persons,  and  those  only,  who 
have  used  bars,  can  duly  appreciate  the  many  advantages 
arising  from  them,  but  there  has  always  appeared  some  little 
difficulty  in  attaching  them  to  around  hive,  which  Mr. Taylor 
has  obviated,  and  in  a  very  simple  manner— indeed,  the 
simplicity  of  the  hive  altogether  is  one  of  its  greatest 
recommendations.  The  dimensions  of  the  hive  are  four¬ 
teen  inches  clear,  inside  diameter,  by  seven-and-a-half- 
inches  in  height  to  the  upper  side  of  the  bars  ;  the  latter 
are  eight  in  number.  Mr.  Taylor  has  overcome  the  main 
difficulty  attending  bars  in  a  circular  hive  by  attachin g  them 
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to  a  thin  hoop,  which  is  pinned  within  side  the  top  edge  of 
the  hive,  occupying  very  little  room.  The  exterior  of  the 
hive  is  cylindrical,  and  straight  throughout.  To  cover  the 
bars,  a  loose  straw  circular  mat  is  used,  lying  Oat  upon  them, 
and  fixed  in  its  place  by  four  or  live  pointed  iron  pins. 
Through  the  centre  of  the  mat  is  the  usual  hole  for  the 
working  of  supers  of  any  kind  that  may  he  preferred ;  and 
those  who  choose  may  make  use  of  a  wooden  adapter.  The 
whole  is  extremely  simple,  but  it  is  recommended  to  attach 
guide  combs  to  the  bars,  or  else  to  wax  them  along  the 
centre.  It  is  obvious,  that  unless  care  is  taken  to  make  the 
bees  work  their  combs  in  straight  lines  at  the  outset  the 
bars  are  rendered  useless,  and  the  mischief  cannot  after 
wards  be  corrected.  I  believe  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  Sons, 
of  London,  are  making  these  hives  for  sale.  I  ought  to 
have  said  the  bars  are  one  inch-and-an-eighth  wide,  and  the 
space  between  each  two  a  quarter-of-  an-incli. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


I 


I 


Garden  Plan. — S.  C.  asks  our  opinion  of  the  following  arrangements 
for  circular  lawn  beds : — “  1,  Centre,  a  clump  of  Christmas  Ruses  [Old 
China]  ;  2,  round  them  a  ring  of  Winter  Aconites ;  3,  then,  in  patches, 
a  ring  of  Crocuses;  4,  then,  in  patches,  a  ring  of  Snowdrops;  5,  then  a 
ring  of  yellow  Alyssum  ;  6,  Edging,  a  ring  of  white  Alyssum.  [All  very 
good  indeed.]  In  May,  bedding  plants  to  be  placed  between  the  patches 
of  3  and  4,  to  be  succeeded,  on  theapproacliof  frost,  by  Chrysanthemums 
in  pots.  [An  excellent  plan.]  This  bed  would  have  something  in  flower 
all  the  year  round,  if  I  mistake  not,  and  never  look  shabby.  If  six  sorts 
are  too  many,  leave  out  No.  4,  and  plant  a  strong-growing  bedder  in 
No.  3.  [Rather  put  3  and  4  in  one  ring.]  Or  this  :  —  1,  Centre,  Hya¬ 
cinths  and  Gladiolus  planted  together;  2,  Winter  Aconite  and  Autumnal 
Crocus;  3,  Tulips  (iate),  to  be  replaced  by  Asters;  4,  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops;  5,  Edging  of  Alyssum.  [This  is  even  better  than  the  first 
arrangement.]  In  an  oval  border,  divided  into  six  quarters ,  I  am  trying 
now:  —  1,  Seedling  Pansies;  2,  Ranunculus,  with  Eschscholtzia  sown 
among  them;  3,  Anemones,  with  Nemophila  sown  ;  4,  White  Pinks,  to 
have  Verbenas  added  between;  5,  Intermediate  Slocks ;  6,  Late  Tulips 
and  Gladiolus,  planted  together ;  and  a  small  centre  of  Lilium  land- 
folium.  Might  this  latter  have  been  preceded  by  Crown  Imperials? 
[Yes,  very  well.]  The  two  beds  which  want  replenishing  again  first,  I 
shall  fill  with  Asters  and  (Enothera  macrocurpa.” 

Nkyvly-sown  Grass  (A.  B.). — Newly-sown  grass  for  a  lawn  should 
be  frequently  rolled,  and  kept  close  with  the  scythe,  without  strong 
water  of  any  kind,  and  all  broad-leaved  weeds  to  be  pulled  up  in  damp 
weather. 

Soil  for  Gentians  (B.  B.). — Deep,  rich  soil,  inclining  to  clay,  and 
damp  at  the  bottom,  is  the  best  soil  we  ever  found  for  the  Spring  Gentian 
( Gentiuna  aeaulis).  On  such  soil  the  plants  lived  for  thirty  years  without 
a  gap  in  the  rows,  nor  failed  to  bloom  most  profusely  every  year,  and  they 
were  never  disturbed  all  the  time,  except  reducing  them  to  proper  bounds 
in  the  spring.  On  dry,  thin,  or  poor  soils,  and  on  chalk  bottoms,  they 
are  of  no  use,  and  it  is  only  waste  of  money  trying  them  that  way. 

Dielytra  spectabilis  ( Rustic  Robin). — Your  friend  is  certainly 
mistaken — we  ourselves  knew  every  Fumewort  in  the  kingdom  thirty 
years  ago ;  but  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  Pceonies.  The  name  of  the 
old  plant  you  mean  is  Saxifragd  sarmentosa ;  but  why  not  send  us  a 
leaf,  which,  with  your  own  description,  would  determine  the  name  at 
once  7 

Flower  Garden  (Violet). — You  have  planted  this  very  pretty  figure 
very  well  indeed.  We  would  not  alter  a  plant  in  it,  and,  between  our¬ 
selves,  3  and  7  will  take  very  little  harm,  in  such  hands,  planted  for  the 
first  tw  o  years  as  “  Violet  ”  proposes  ;  but  the  best  plant  for  that  way  is 
the  white  ar.d  blue  Campanula  pumila,  divided  in  April,  and  mixed 
plant  for  plant. 

List  or  Early  Tulips  (Ibid). — Van  Thol,  single  and  double ;  Rex 
rubrorum,  very  double  red.  Golden  Standard  and  Royal  Standard, 
Marriage  de  mu  fil,  and  a  few  more  that  are  named  in  a  previous  volume, 
will  all  flower  together,  and  at  the  same  time.  Double  Scarlet  Anemones 
come  in  at  the  same  time  if  they  are  planted  early  in  September  ;  it  is 
not  safe  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  all  the  summer,  as,  if  it  is  a  wet  one, 
they  are  too  soon  in  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  spoiled  in  the  spring.  I 
The  Single  Anemones  take  no  harm  from  being  left  in  the  ground,  and  | 
then  they  also  would  come  in  April.  Polyanthuses  and  Auriculas  are  I 
not  half  so  much  grown  as  they  deserve  to  be  for  spring  beds  ;  we  have 
seen  them,  and  had  them,  by  the  thousands,  and  now  is  not  too  late  to 
sow  them  for  next  spring.  Arabia  grundiflora  makes  a  full  bed  all  i 
through  April ;  Alyssum  saxatile  is  a  little  later;  and  pray  gather  a  few 
scores  of  our  native  Ranunculus,  called  Pilewort  (Ficaria  verna)  —  they  | 
make  the  prettiest  edging  in  the  world,  planted  two  inches  apart,  and  j 
four  inches  from  the  grass  or  box.  The  double  white  Wood  Anemone  \ 
makes  a  bed  or  an  edging  for  an  April  and  early  May  bed. 

Scilla  Peruviana  (P.  S.  J.). — This  is  one  of  those  eld-fashioned 
things  about  which  “some  new  plan  of  flowering  it”  is  not  at  all  likely 
to  be  given  in  our  day.  When  the  soil  suits,  it  flowers  every  year,  and 
where  it  does  not  no  gardener  can  make  it  do  so,  or  think  enough  of  it 
to  try  the  experiment.  As  you  have  failed  with  it  for  fifteen  years,  in 
the  very  kind  of  soil  that  we  would  recommend  for  it,  our  advice  is,  that 
you  root  out  every  morsel  of  it,  and  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it. 
It  is  waste  of  time  contending  for  plants  that  are  not  suitable  for  one’s 
garden,  when  so  many  plants  obey  our  will  without  difficulty. 

Industrious  Shanghae  Hen. — Guernsey  writes  to  us  thus ; — “On 
the  2nd  of  March  I  set  a  Cochin  pullet,  of  the  latter  end  of  July  hatch. 
She  produced  no  chickens  out  of  fifteen  eggs ;  and  another  hen,  out  of 
the  same  laying  of  eggs,  set  the  day  after,  hatched  only  four.  I,  how¬ 
ever,  tried  her  for  two  days  with  the  four  chicks,  but  found  her  a  very  bad 
mother,  and  so  gave  her  fresh  eggs,  after  proving  her  for  a  day  or  two  on 


bad  eggs.  She  sat  again,  and,  as  chicks  hatched  so  badly  this  season,  j 
shortly  after  chipping  they  were  brought  into  the  house,  and  were 
hatched  wrapped  in  flannel  in  a  box,  with  a  two-quart  tin  bottle  filled 
with  hot  water,  I  did  not  attempt  to  give  her  these  chicks,  but  turned  j 
her  into  a  coop  by  herself  for  two  days,  to  inure  her  to  the  change,  and 
then  permitted  her  to  go  among  the  other  fowls.  In  ten  days  from  the 
time  she  was  taken  from  the  nest,  and  she  was  then  very  light,  she  began 
to  lay,  i.e.  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  has  laid  five  eggs  in  the  six  days. 
Thus,  after  setting  seven  weeks,  she  began  to  lay  ten  days  after  being 
taken  from  her  nest.”  Your  hen  that  frequently  continues  twisting  her  I 
neck,  as  if  endeavouring  to  swallow  her  food,  you  had  better  not  physic  I 
until  you  have  other  symptoms  ;  it  is  only  one  of  those  nervous  affections 
to  which  Shanghaes  are  liable. 

Fowl  with  Rattling  in  tiie  Throat. —  W.  W.  S.  has  “a  Poland 
cock,  which  appears  quite  well,  with  the  exception  of  a  rattle  in  his 
throat  as  he  breathes,  as  if  he  had  a  cold.”  [Most  probably  a  slight  case 
of  cold,  causing  increased  secretion  in  the  windpipe.  The  effect  will 
probably  cease  in  the  warm  weather  if  the  bird  is  kept  dry  and  warmly 
housed  ;  if  not,  try  one  grain  of  simple  powder  of  ipecaccuana  at  night. — 
W.  B.  T.] 

Gapes  in  Chickens. — M.  R.  says: — “  I  had  hoped  that  before  this 
some  of  your  correspondents  would  have  given  some  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  worms  in  the  windpipe  of  chickens.  I  am  induced 
again  to  trouble  you  on  the  subject,  as  all  my  young  broods  are  still 
dying  from  the  same  complaint,  and  the  only  chance  1  have  of  rearing  a 
single  chick  is  by  having  them  twice  a-day  smoked  with  tobacco.”  [The 
origin  of  the  worms  which  infest  the  various  parts  of  the  bodies  of 
animals  is  exceedingly  obscure;  one  thing  alone  is  certain,  that  they  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  any  that  exist  in  other  situations,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  imbibed  with  the  water.  Has  the  writer  tried  to  dislodge 
them  by  thrusting  a  feather  (stripped  of  the  vane,  except  at  the  tip)  down 
the  windpipe,  and  then  twisting  it  round  and  round  7  As  an  experiment, 
the  tip  might  he  first  dipped  in  calomel.  Four  or  five  drops  of  turpentine 
every  day,  in  barley-meal,  are  sometimes  recommended;  and  a  very 
successful  breeder  informs  me  that  he  gives  the  chickens  wheat  steeped 
in  turpentine.  I  am  very  anxious  to  try  the  effect  of  opening  the  wind¬ 
pipe  below',  and  injecting  some  remedies  in  that  way,  as  the  worms 
might  be  reached  without  interfering  with  the  lungs.  Can  any  of  our 
readers  oblige  me  with  patients,  to  be  returned  i/ cured  7- — W.  B.  Teget¬ 
meier,  Tottenham,  Middlesex .]  We  shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  of 
our  readers  sending  fowls  affected  either  with  these  worms  or  with  Roup 
to  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  as  wc  wish  these  diseases,  of  which  so  little  is  accu¬ 
rately  known,  to  be  considered  by  him.  The  results  would  be  published 
in  our  pages. 

Spanish  Fowls.  —  A  Subscriber  asks — “What  is  the  cure  for  a 
disease  which  has  attacked  a  fine  young  Spanish  cock,  causing  his  comb 
to  assume  a  blackish  hue,  and  become  flabby.  A  hen  has  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  seems  very  ill.  They  are  thoroughbred.”  [It  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  advise  upon  such  slender  information  as  is  here  given ;  the 
comb  always  becomes  discoloured  in  illness  of  any  kind,  and  I  can  only 
say  avoid  the  quack  poultry  remedies  of  rue,  and  butter,  and  salts,  which 
I  cannot  conceive  to  be  beneficial  in  any  poultry  disease  that  I  have  ever 
seen. — W.  B.  Tegetmeier  ] 

Diseased  Shanghaes  (S.  T.  Wells). — Mr.  Tegetmeier  would  be  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  diseased  fowls,  if  convenient  to  Mr. 
Wells.  Perhaps  Mr.  W.  will  forward  the  address  where  they  can  be 
seen,  to  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

French  Seeds  (R.  M.  E.). — There  is  no  doubt  but  the  seeds  are 
from  Algiers,  and  that  a  hotbed  is  the  best  place  to  rear  them  in,  and  you 
will  soon  see  what  they  are.  There  is  nothing  new  or  particularly  good 
expected  from  that  quarter.  The  word  Ketmias  is  probably  the  Algerine 
name. 

Propagating  Dielytu'a  spectabilis  (Mrs.  E.). — After  flowering, 
your  splendid  plant,  which  has  stood  the  winter,  will  go  on  growing  till 
the  October  frost,  then  let  it  rest  all  through  the  winter,  and  when  you 
see  the  buds  swollen  by  the  end  of  February,  take  the  whole  mass  up 
and  divide  it  as  you  w'ould  an  old  Dahlia  root  early  in  May,  and  replant 
the  pieces  with  dry,  sandy  soil  under  and  around  them.  It  will  also  grow 
from  cuttings  all  the  summer,  in  a  little  close  heat. 

Nest  Eggs. — The  following  is  a  good  suggestion  for  our  Staffordshire 
friends.  J.  N.  says—  “  Could  you  recommend  some  of  your  friends  in 
the  pottery  districts  to  make  nest  eggs  from  similar  materials  of  what 
white  cups,  &c.,  are  made?  I  fancy  they  would  find  ready  sale  for  them. 
They  could  always  he  kept  clean,  and  would  last  for  a  life  time  with 
care.” 

Indigestion  in  Shanghae  Cockerell. — H.  M.,  Durham,  says —  j 
“  I  have  a  White  Shanghae  Cockerell,  about  10  months  old,  purchased  of  [ 
Mr.  Bowman,  of  Penzance,  and  he  has  thriven  well  until  about  a  month 
ago,  when  he  looked  rather  dull,  and  the  food  he  eats  comes  through  him 
undigested.  The  woman  that  has  charge  of  the  poultry  has  given  him 
castor  oil,  and  also  a  little  salts  in  barley-meal  and  bran,  which 
appears  to  relieve  him ;  but,  whenever  he  gets  boiled  rice  or  barley,  he 
appears  to  be  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  has  great  difficulty  in  passing 
it.”  [This  is,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  case  of  slight  inflammation,  or 
irritation  of  the  stomach — fully  treated,  at  page  103  of  the  present,  and 
450  of  the  last  volume.  Thoroughly-cooked  food,  as  scalded  meal,  &c., 
should  alone  be  given  ;  salts  and  Plummer’s  pill  are  both  injurious;  but 
one  grain  of  calomel  may  be  tried  probably  with  advantage. — \V.  B. 
Tegetmeier.] 

Opacity  of  the  Eye  in  Fowls.— A  correspondent,  whose  letter, 
with  the  reply,  has  been  mislaid,  asks  advice  respecting  the  removal  of  a  i 
film  from  the  eye  of  a  fowl,  caused  by  injury  received  in  fighting.  In 
the  human  subject,  endeavour  is  always  made  to  cause  the  absorption  of 
these  films,  and,  in  many  cases,  with  success.  The  treatment  usually 
adopted,  and  which  I  should  recommend  in  this  case,  is  to  blow  from 
a  small  tube,  such  as  a  quill  open  at  both  ends,  a  small  portion  ol 
calomel,  say  one  grain  daily  into  the  eye.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  but 
that  the  action  of  the  third  eyelid,  used  by  the  bird  for  cleaning  the  ball 
of  the  eye,  may  not  cause  its  immediate  and  effectual  removal,  in  which 
case,  I  should  try  the  effect  of  a  lotion  formed  of  three  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  rain  water;  a  few  drops  to  be  used  daily  ;  care 
must  be  taken  in  using  this  lotion,  as  it  stains  the  fingers  very  perma¬ 
nently.  No  very  rapid  improvement  must  be  expected,  nor  must  any 
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attempt  be  made  to  remove  the  film  by  mechanical  means,  which  would 
very  greatly  increase  the  evil. — W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Tottenham. 

CniTTEPRATS  [Edwin). — Our  remarks  in  another  portion  of  this  paper 
refer  to  your  enquiries.  You  speak  of  the  “Silver  Pheasants”  being 
called  “Chitteprats.”  This  must  have  been  a  mistake,  since  the  latter 
provincial  name  is  applied  to  the  Pencilled  Hamburghs,  while  the  so- 
called  “  Pheasanted  ”  birds,  or  “Moonies,”  are  the  “  Spangled  Ham¬ 
burghs ”  of  the  principal  Exhibitions,  as  at  Birmingham  and  the  Metro¬ 
politan.  How  the  Silver  Poland,  a  tufted  bird,  of  distinct  form  and 
marking,  could  have  been  so  called,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Nothing 
is  now  more  required  than  a  uniform  system  of  nomenclature  for  the 
poultry-yard. — W.  ^  , 

Chysis  bractescens  ( R .  F.  S.). — There  is  no  English  name  for  this 
orchid.  It  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  1841. 

Vinery  (Margaret). — Your  proposed  plan  is  that  adopted  every  day. 
No  Vine  will  do  better  in  your  greenhouse  than  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
Datura  ceratocuulon  is  a  hardy  annual ;  sow  it  now  in  pans  in  a  green¬ 
house  ;  harden  off  the  seedlings,  and  get  them  out  into  the  borders  as 
soon  as  you  can.  _ 

Polyanthus  Seedling  (/.  Willison). — It  is  good,  but  nothing  of  a 
novelty. 

Savings’  Bank  ( Poor  Man's  Well-wisher).— We  shall  be  glad  to  see 
your  plan.  You  had  better  leave  the  Laurel  hedge  alone. 

Dahlias  as  a  Bee-flower  ( F .  M.  G.). — We  have  seen  it  stated 
that  Dahlias  are  injurious  to  Bees,  but  we  are  not  convinced  that  they  are. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society  (J.  D.). — We  do  not  see  that  because 
the  Society  only  takes  charge  of  the  live  stock  on  their  arrival  at  the 
show-yard,  that  this  renders  it  more  necessary  to  send  an  attendant  with 
the  poultry  than  when  they  are  sent  to  any  other  exhibition.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  no  Society  takes  charge  of,  or  holds  itself  responsible  for,  any 
poultry,  until  it  is  delivered  into  their  custody  at  the  place  of  show. 

British  Wines  (An  Inquirer).— We  have  no  knowledge  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Any  Exciseman  in  your  neighbourhood  will  tell  you. 

Pansies  and  Polyanthuses  (A  Two-years'  Subscriber).— They 
were  entirely  withered.  Flowers  should  be  packed  in  damp  moss,  and 
in  a  box  sufficiently  stout  not  to  be  crushed  by  the  Post-office  stampings. 

What  is  a  Florists’  Flower  ?  (Ibid)— We  cannot  give  you  a 
better  answer  than  this  from  The  Cottage  Gurdeners  Diction  a  i  //  : 
“Florists’  Flowers  are  those,  which  by  their  beauty,  or  fragrance, 
power  to  produce  permanent  varieties,  and  facility  of  cultivation,  are  so 
largely  in  demand  as  to  render  them  worthy  of  cultivation  as  an  article 
of  commerce.”  They  must  be  capable  of  increase  by  slips  or  offsets; 
be  capable  of  producing  fresh  varieties  from  seed ;  and  be  sufficiently 
admired  to  be  grown  in  collections.  .  _  , 

Slimy  Grubs  (R.  Bosworth).— These  are  the  larva  of  a  Saw-fly, 
called  Selandria  JEthiops.  You  will  find  a  drawing  and  description  ot 
it  in  our  58th  number.  ,  , .  , 

Bushel  of  Potatoes  (Ibid).— A  bushel  of  Potatoes  should  be  as 
many  as  can  be  got  into  a  circular  measure  with  a  flat  bottom,  and  not 
heaped  above  the  upper  edge,  containing  2218  cubic  inches.  The  weight 
of  Potatoes  which  such  a  measure  can  contain  is  at  the  most  sixty-four 

^  Siiangiiae  Pullets  ( Subscriber  near  Ipswich). — These  “resorting 
to  their  nests  daily,  but  never  laying,”  show,  unmistakeably,  that  there 
is  something  wrong  with  their  egg-system.  You  have  probably  got  them 
too  fat.  Give  each  a  teaspoonfui  of  castor  oil ;  then,  on^the  day  following, 
a  pill  containing  one  grain  of  calomel,  and  one-twelith  of  a  gram  of 
tartar  emetic.  Keep  them  on  moist  and  less  nutritive  food.  ...  c 
Bad  Butter .  —  J.  B.,  Westmorla?id,  says— “The  complaint  of 
«  Dairymaid ’  of  ‘  bad-flavoured  butter  and  milk,*  I  have  no  doubt  arises 
from  the  cows  eating  Allium  ursinum ,  or  ‘  Ramson,’  here  called 
‘  Ramps,’  a  plant  well-known,  rather  resembling  in  leaf  the  Lily-ot-the- 
Valley,  also  with  a  white,  round  flower.  [This  is  the  Wild  Chive,  men¬ 
tioned  at  page  111.]  The  only  cure  I  know,  is  to  have  this  weed  cut  up  by 
the  cow-keeper.  This  is  easily  done,  as  the  plant  generally  grows  in 
sheltered  places,  under  coppice-wood,  where  the  cows  ought  to  be  fenced 

^Crystal  Baskets  (Rustic  Robin).—' To  produce  green  crystals,  mix 
sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas)  with  the  alum ;  to  produce  blue ,  mix 
with  the  alum  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper) ;  and  to  produce  yellow 
crystals,  try  chromate  of  lead  (yellow  chrome),  mixed  with  tne  alum. 
Saunders  on  the  Vine  (Nelson)* — You  can  have  it  through 

Potato  Murrian  (Casual)*— We  are  very  glad  that  you  have  known 
how  to  prevent  this  disease  “for  years.”  You,  of  course,  are  making  a 
fortune  by  it;  and  when  you  have  become  wealthy  to  your  heart  s  con¬ 
tent,  perhaps  you  will  publish  your  panacea  for  the  benefit  of  your 

ooorer  neighbours.  ,  ,  ,  .  r  , 

‘  Edgings  for  Walks  (%^).-The  best  edgings  for  garden- 
walks  that  we  know  of  are  those  called  “Hogg’s  Edging  Tiles.  They 
aie  all  that  you  desire,  being  “  cheap,  useful,  and  durable,  and,  we  niay 
ad  1,  ornamental  also.  They  can  be  laid  down  at  less  price  than  the  old- 
fas  ioned  Box  edging.  Any  particulars  you  may  require  can  be  had  by 
applying  to  Mr.  Hogg,  13,  Gilston  Road,  Brompton,  London. 
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CALENDAR  FOR  JUNE. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Aeridks,  Saccolabiums,  Vandas,  and  other  allied  Indian  plants, 
will  now  be  growing  freely,  and  will  require  abundance  of  water  both  at 
the  roots  and  over  the  tops.  Any  on  blocks  that  are  growing  freely 
should  have  some  moss  tied  round  the  block  to  retain  moisture  a  longeT 
time.  Air  should  now  be  liberally  given  almost  every  day,  unless  cold, 
wet  days  should  intervene.  The  air  openings  should  be  so  constructed  as 
not  to  allow  a  rush  of  cold  wind  over  the  tops  of  the  plants.  Baskets  : 
the  plants  in  them  will  be  making  their  new  growths,  and  will  require  to 
be  dipped  in  t  pid  water  at  least  once  a  week,  or  even  oftener  in  very  hot 
weather.  Blcckb  :  syringe  twice  a  day,  in  the  morning  by  seven  o’clock, 
and  in  the  a  ternoon  about  four.  Catesetums,  Cyrtofodiums, 
Cycnoches,  an  l  their  like,  give  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  taking  care 


that  none  lodges  amongst  the  young  leaves  for  any  length  of  time. 
Dendrobiums:  many  of  this  fine  family  will,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  have  finished  their  growth.  They  should  then  be  placed  in  a 
cooler  house,  and  less  water  given  to  them.  Heat  :  the  natural  heat  of 
the  atmosphere  out-of-doors  renders  less  fire  necessary.  During  the  day, 
unless  in  cold,  wet  weather,  none  will  be  needed,  a  little  every  night  will 
yet  be  useful,  especially  in  the  Indian-house.  Insects  will  breed  rapidly 
during  this  warm  season ;  every  means  must  be  resorted  to,  to  keep  them  | 
under.  Moisture:  the  air  of  the  house  should  be  kept  full  of  moisture  ' 
during  this  month.  Many  of  the  roots  will  be  dangling  in  the  air, 
sucking  up,  as  it  were,  the  moisture  in  it.  Moss  on  the  outside  of  the 
pots,  and  on  the  leaves,  will  accumulate  greatly  with  the  heat  and  the 
moisture,  the  pots  must  be  washed,  aud  the  leaves  sponged  frequently,  : 
to  open  the  breathing-pores  of  the  latter.  Offsets  on  the  stems  of  Den- 
drobiums  should  be  all  taken  off,  to  encourage  growth  from  the  bottom  ; 
they  may  be  made  plants  of  if  required.  Plants  in  flower  will  last 
much  longer  if  removed  into  a  cooler  house.  Syringe  :  this  instrument 
will,  during  the  month,  be  in  constant  requisition.  In  using  it,  let  the 
water  from  it  fall  gently  upon  the  plants,  imitating  a  gentle  shower  of 
rain.  Shade  must  be  applied  duringbright  burning  sunshine.  Water, 
apply  liberally  to  all  growing  plants,  but  be  sure  and  use  soft  or  rain 
water.  A  slate  tank  is  the  best  thing  to  contain  it ;  iron  vessels  should 
by  all  means  be  avoided.  Weeds,  destroy  constantly ;  but  such  plants  as 
ferns,  heaths,  except  creeping  species,  that  come  up  amongst  the  rough 
peat,  may  be  allowed  to  grow,  they  will  shade  the  roots  and  serve  as  in¬ 
dicator,  when  they  flag,  to  show  that  the  compost  is  dry  and  requires 
water.  -  T.  Appleby. 

PLANT  STOVE. 

Achimenes  :  those  early  potted  will  now  be  in  flower ;  supply  them 
freely  with  water;  repot  the  last  batch  to  flower  late.  A.picta  put  thickly 
into  wide  shallow  pans,  and  grow  on  to  flower  at  Christmas.  Amaryllis, 
going  out  of  bloom,  and  their  bulbs  ripening,  place  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
give  no  water  to  induce  them  to  rest.  Air,  give  liberally  all  day,  and  in 
hot,  close  nights  leave  a  little  on.  Apiielandra  aurantiaca,  grow  on 
in  a  hot  pit  to  bloom  in  winter.  Baskets,  where  used,  keep  moist  by 
dipping  and  syringing  frequently.  Bark-beds,  renew,  if  the  heat 
declines.  Cuttings,  put  in  if  required ;  pot  off  such  as  have  struck 
root.  Climbers,  on  the  rafters,  train,  and  keep  within  bounds.  In  pots, 
train  round  the  trellisses  ;  attend  to  them  constantly,  or  they  will  soon  get 
out  of  order.  Francisceas  done  flowering,  place  in  a  cold  frame  to  rest. 
Gardenia,  treat  in  a  similar  way.  Gesneras,  repot  young  plants,  put 
in  cuttings  of.  Gloxinias,  the  same;  every  leaf  will  make  plants  if 
put  in  as  cuttings.  Heat,  keep  under,  no  fire  heat  is  required  now. 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  destroy  diligently,  especially  the  red  spider  and 
mealy  bug.  Ixoras,  the  large  specimens  will  now  be  in  flower ;  keep 
them  moist  at  the  root,  but  refrain  from  syringing  over  the  bloom; 
young  plants  repot,  and  tie  out  young  specimens.  Moisture  in  the 
air,  keep  up  by  flooding  the  walks  daily.  Plants  in  flower,  keep 
cool,  and  shade  them,  this  will  prolong  the  bloom.  Potting,  do  when¬ 
ever  it  is  necessary.  Seeds  of  many  stove  plants  may  yet  be  sown; 
transplant  seedlings  when  just  out  of  the  seed-leaf.  Syringe,  use  daily. 
Water,  apply  liberally,  but  not  so  as  to  sodden  the  soil.  Top-dress 
the  whole  stock  of  plants  during  the  month,  it  refreshes  and  gives  them  a 
neat,  clean  appearance ;  wash  the  pots  if  mossy.  W  beds,  constantly 
eradicate.  Worms  in  pots,  destroy  with  lime  water. 

-  T.  Appleby. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  place  on  ashes  behind  a  north  wall, 
in  the  shade ;  keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  constantly  supplied  with  water. 
Seedlings  prick  out  in  sliallowpans  or  boxes.  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
place  on  the  stage  ;  put  stakes  to,  and  water  freely.  Chrysanthemums, 
pot ;  plant  out  some  old  plants  to  layer  and  form  dwarf  plants.  Dahlias, 
finish  planting ;  put  stakes  to  early  ;  put  in  cuttings  of  new  or  scarce 
kinds.  Fuchsias,  pot  off  cuttings  ;  train  specimens,  and  water  occa¬ 
sionally  with  liquid-manure.  Sow  seed  of  Hollyhock  ;  put  stakes  to; 
prick  out  seedlings.  Hyacinths  out  of  bloom,  take  up  and  store. 
Insects,  destroy.  Pansies,  water  freely  in  dry  weather  ;  put  in  cuttings 
of  ;  sow  seed,  and  transplant ;  layer  long,  straggling  shoots  ;  shade  from 
hot  sun.  Pinks,  tie  to  sticks  ;  place  Indian-rubber  rings  round  the  buds 
when  more  than  half-grown;  transplant  seedlings;  put  in  pipings. 
Ranunculuses,  keep  very  moist ;  place  shades  over  them  as  the  blooms 
expand.  Roses,  look  to  the  buds,  and  destroy  by  crushing  the  worm  in 
the  bud.  Put  such  as  are  in  pots,  and  have  done  blooming,  in  a  cold  pit, 
or  in  the  open  air  in  a  shady  place.  Tulips,  cut  off  all  seed-vessels,  and 
take  up  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  the  leaves  decay.  Verbenas,  in  the  border, 
shade  from  sun;  peg  down  the  long  branches  in  pots;  tie  out,  keep 
moist,  and  shade,  Water,  give  to  all  in  pots  freely.  T.  Appleby. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Anemones,  take  up  as  leaves  wither ;  dry  and  store.  Annuals  (Hardy 
and  some  Tender),  plant  out  to  remain,  in  showery  weather  best ;  sow  fol¬ 
iate  crops  ;  some  (hardy)  may  be  sown,  b.  Auriculas,  continue 
shading;  plant  offsets;  prick  out  seedlings.  Baskets  or  clumps,  form 
of  greenhouse  plants.  Beds,  attend  diligently  to  recent  planted  ;  water 
and  stir  them  in  dry  weather,  Biennials  and  Perennials,  sow,  if 
omitted,  b.  Box  edgings  clip.  Bulbous  Roots  (Tulips,  Jonquils, 
&c.),  not  florists’  flowers,  remove  offsets  from  ;  dry  and  store  ;  may  trans¬ 
plant  some,  or  keep  until  autumn;  autumn-flowering,  as  Colchicums, 
&c.,  take  up  as  leaves  decay,  separate  offsets,  and  replant,  or  not  until 
end’of  July.  Carnations  in  bloom,  attend;  aid  the  bud-pod  to  split 
with  a  pair  of  narrow  sharp-pointed  scissors ;  bandage  buds,  to  prevent 
bursting,  with  Indian-rubber  rings,  or  tape;  water  every  second  day; 
tie  to  supporters,  &c. ;  prick  out  seedlings;  make  layers.  Chrysan¬ 
themums,  plant  out  to  layer  next  month.  Cyclamens,  transplant. 
Dahlias,  finish  planting  out,  b.  Dress  the  borders  assiduously; 
neatness  now  stamps  a  gardener’s  character.  Fibrous-rooted  Peren¬ 
nials,  propagate  by  cuttings;  shade  and  water.  Flowering  Plants 
generally  require  training  and  support.  Grass,  mow',  roll,  and  trim 
edges.  Gravel,  weed,  sweep,  and  roll.  Hedges,  clip,  e.  Leaves 
and  stems  decaying,  remove  as  they  appear.  Liquid  Manure,  apply 
occasionally  to  all  choice  flowers.  Mignonette,  sow  for  late  bloom,  b. 
Mimuluses,  plant  out.  Pceonies  (Chinese),  water  freely  with  liquid 
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I  manure,  or  they  will  not  flower  finely.  Pink  seedlings,  prick  out; 

I  make  layers.  Pipings  (or  cuttings)  of  Carnations  and  Pinks  may  be 
!  planted.  Potted  Flowers,  dress,  stir  earth,  and  water  regularly. 

I  Ranunculuses,  take  up  as  leaves  wither,  dry  and  store.  Roses,  bud, 

I  lay,  and  inarch  ;  fumigate  with  tobacco  to  destroy  the  aphis  or  green  fly  ; 
Roses  out-of-doors,  wash  with  tobacco  or  ammonia  water.  Salvia 
Patens,  pinch  down  centre  stem  to  make  it  bushy.  Seedlings  of 
Perennials  and  Biennials  transplant.  Seeds  (ripe),  gather  in  dry  weather. 
Seed  Vessels,  remove,  to  prolong  flowering.  Water,  give  freely  and 
frequently  to  all  newly-moved  plants,  and  to  others  in  dry  weather ;  early 
in  the  morning  or  late  in  the  evening  is  the  best  time,  liroynpton  Stocks 
and  Moss’s  Intermediate  should  be  sow  n  on  a  north  border.  Sow  another 
succession  of  the  low  annuals  to  flower  late,  b.  Peg  down  Salvias,  and 
for  a  time,  until  the  layers  are  rooted,  cut  off  the  flowers.  Verbenas, 
peg  down  to  cover  the  beds  sooner.  Tulips,  continue  to  shade  to  pro¬ 
long  the  bloom,  b. ;  towards  e.  expose  them  to  full  sun  to  ripen  the 
bulbs;  take  off  seed-vessels  for  the  same  purpose.  Slips  of  Double 
Wallflowers,  Sweet  Williams,  and  Rockets,  put  in  either  under  hand¬ 
glasses  or  under  a  north  wall  or  low  hedge.  D.  Beaton. 


ORCHARD. 

Aphides,  destroy  on  all  trained  trees.  Apricots,  thin  for  tarts; 
destroy  caterpillars.  Apples,  search  for  caterpillars,  and  dress  for  Ame¬ 
rican  blight.  Currants,  stop  watery  wood.  Currants  (black),  water 
if  dry  ;  cleanse  from  fly.  Cherries,  free  from  aphides.  Disbud  all 
trained  trees.  Figs,  thin  the  young  wood,  and  stop.  Fruit  of  all  kinds 
thin  where  too  thick.  Gooseberries,  free  from  caterpillars.  Insects 
in  general  try  to  to  extirpate.  Mulching,  practice  where  necessary.  Nec¬ 
tarines:  see  Peaches.  Nuts  dress  away  suckers.  Peaches,  thin 
both  wood  and  fruit,  and  stop  gross  shoots.  Plums,  cleanse  from 
aphides,  and  disbud.  Pears,  disbud  and  stop.  Raspberries  thin 
suckers.  Strawberries,  water  if  dry,  clean  runners,  and  put  some¬ 
thing  to  keep  fruit  clean;  beware  of  mice.  Strawberry  (Alpine), 
clear  runners  from,  and  water.  Stopping,  practice  constantly,  where 
necessary.  Thinning,  practice  both  with  fruit  and  wood.  Training, 
commence  and  continue.  Top-dressing,  attend  to.  Vermin,  destroy. 
Vines,  thin  shoots,  and  stop.  Watering,  attend  to.  Wasps,  destroy. 

-  R.  Errington. 

FORCING  STOVE. 

Atmospheric  Moisture,  secure  liberally,  and  continue  to  increase. 
Cucumbers,  keep  thinned  and  stopped  ;  give  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture  to.  Cherries,  water  liberally,  and  cleanse  from  aphides  ;  ven¬ 
tilate  very  freely.  Capsicums,  shift  finally  and  place  in  a  warm  situa¬ 
tion.  Fire-heat,  dispense  with  as  much  as  possible.  Grapes,  thin, 
stop,  and  tie  shoulders  of  the  late  ones.  Grapes  ripening,  remove  a 
a  few  laterals.  Liquid  Manure,  apply  where  size  and  strength  are  re¬ 
quired.  Melons,  attend  to  setting,  water  freely,  but  not  frequently, 
when  swelling ;  thin  the  vines  very  frequently,  and  attend  to  linings  ;  use 
dressings  and  fumigations  to  avert  the  attacks  of  insects.  Nectarines, 
treat  as  Peaches.  Peaches,  disbud,  and  stop  gross  shoots  ;  apply  liquid 
manure,  and  thin  fruit.  Peaches  ripening,  remove  those  leaves  or 
portions  which  shade  the  fruit.  Pines,  shade  for  a  few  hours  if  the  sun 
is  intense ;  shift  liberally  the  succession  ;  water  all  when  necessary,  and 
keep  a  jealous  eye  on  bottom-heats.  Strawberries,  turn  out  healthy 
plants  from  forcing-house;  they  will  fruit  in  September.  Shading. 
practice  with  delicate  things,  during  intense  sunshine.  Vines,  attend  to 
disbudding  and  stopping.  Ventilate  freely.  Watering,  neglect  not. 

-  R.  Errington. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely  to  all  the  hardier  plants,  such  as  cinerarias,  calceo¬ 
larias,  &c.,  as  the  cooler  they  are  kept  the  longer  will  they  bloom,  and 
the  freer  will  they  be  from  insects.  The  Hardier  Plants  should  now 
be  placed  out-of-doors,  in  a  sheltered  place,  to  make  room  for  fresh  im¬ 
portations  from  the  pits ;  and  here  arises  the  great  difficulty  in  the  case 
of  those  who  have  only  one  house,  as  the  plants  removed,  intended  to  be 
kept  for  another  year,  would  have  been  all  the  better  to  have  been  kept  in 
until  the  fresh  wood  was  made.  Many  winter-flowering  things,  such  as 
Daphnes,  Cytisus,  Heaths,  &c  ,  may  now  be  set  in  a  sheltered  place  out- 
of-doors,  and  safely  kept ;  but  they  will  neither  bloom  so  fine  nor  yet  so 
early  as  they  would  have  done  had  they  been  kept  longer  in  the  house. 
Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  wish  to  make  this  single  greenhouse 
suitable  for  plants  in  bloom,  requiring  a  cool  atmosphere;  and  plants 
done  blooming,  such  as  early  Camellias  and  Azaleas,  that  require  a  high 
temperature,  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  to  enable  them  to  make  their  wood 
and  set  their  buds  early.  Any  greenhouse  may  now  be  used  admirably 
for  this  purpose,  merely  by  shutting  it  up  early  in  the  afternoon  :  syring¬ 
ing  the  plants  at  the  same  time,  and  give  but  little  air  during  the  day ; 

!  but  then  this  would  soon  ruin  the  health  and  appearance  of  such  things  as 
calceolarias,  &c.,  in  bloom ;  though  it  would  answer  well  for  bringing  on 
|  large  fuchsias  and  geraniums  for  succession.  Hence  the  importance  of 
|  screens,  &c.,  for  securing  different  temperatures.  Plants  placed  at 
first  in  a  sheltered  place,  must  in  general  be  fully  exposed  before  autumn, 
to  perfect  their  wood.  Altogether,  after  the  few'  days  shading  at  first,  the 
pots,  or  rather  the  roots  in  the  pots,  suffer  more  from  complete  exposure 
than  the  branches.  The  great  thing  is  to  avoid  sudden  extremes.  Cacti 
will  now  w'ant  watering  freely,  and  full  exposure  to  sun,  to  have  the 
flowers  fine,  or  perfect  the  wood  of  the  early  kinds.  Cuttings  insert, 
and  pot  off  when  struck  ;  many  of  the  first  struck  will  make  fine  plants 
for  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  winter.  Climbers — many  tender 
annuals,  such  as  Thunbergia  and  Ipomea,  may  now  be  introduced, 
either  upon  pillars  or  trellises.  Nothing  suits  annual  kinds  better 
than  a  young  tree,  or  the  branch  of  a  tree,  well  stored  with  twigs. 
Kennedy  as  and  '/Achy  as  fasten  to  pillars  and  trellises,  so  that  the  flower¬ 
ing  shoots  may  hang  gracefully  and  negligently.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Passifloras,  See.  Cleanliness  must  be  particularly  attended  to. 
No  plants  can  be  healthy  with  yellow  or  dust-encrusted  leaves;  and  the 
sight  of  such  is  always  a  speaking  reproach.  The  system  of  picking  off 
every  yellow  leaf  that  presented  itself  as  you  went  round  with  the  water¬ 
ing-pot  would  prevent  the  woe-begone  aspect  which  yellow-leaved  plants 
always  wear.  It  always  shows  a  want  of  system  when  a  set  period  must 
be  appointed  for  picking  the  dead  leaves  from  plants.  Grafting  may 


still  be  done,  in  the  case  of  myrtles,  oranges,  Daphnes,  camellias,  &c.  ; 
but,  as  it  is  getting  late,  you  must  try  and  obtain  scions  from  retarded 
plants,  and  then  place  them  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  keep  them  close 
until  the  union  is  effected.  Oranges  and  Lemons  should  have  the 
blossom  thinned  and  impregnated  where  fruit  is  wanted.  Seedlings 
of  all  kinds  prick  off  See  what  was  lately  said  about  Achimenes,  Glo.r- 
inias,  Gesneras.  Every  one  with  a  cucumber-box,  and  a  cupboard  in  his 
kitchen,  may  stock  his  greenhouse  with  them  in  summer.  Shift  every¬ 
thing  that  requires  it,  for  all  vital  action  is  now  rapidly  progressing. 
Soils  procure  and  husband  in  a  dry  state;  for  top-spit  turf,  nothing  is 
better  than  stacking  it  in  narrow  ridges,  and  thatching  it  to  keep  it  dry. 
This  kept  a  twelvemonth  will  be  fitter  for  use  than  mould  regularly 
turned  and  chopped  ever  so  often  during  the  season.  Torenia  asiatica 
is  now  a  fine  object  in  a  greenhouse  ;  it  looks  most  elegant  in  a  vase 
elevated  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  with  sprigs,  and  the  most  of  the  shoots 
allowed  to  dangle  over  the  sides  of  the  vase.  Watering  will  be  re¬ 
quired  oftener ;  and,  in  small  pots,  sometimes  twice  a-day.  Manure- 
water  may  be  given  liberally,  to  promote  luxuriant  growth  when  wanted. 
Let  it  be  weak,  however,  and  given  often,  Young  hands  often  make 
great  blunders  in  using  it  too  strong,  especially  when  plants  are  young. 

-  R.  Fisii. 

KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Alexanders,  earth-stir  and  earth-up.  Angelica,  earth-stir,  or  earth- 
up,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  promote  strong  growth  with  liquid- 
manure  water.  Asparagus  seedlings,  keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  earth- 
stir  to  promote  grow  th  ;  beds  in  cutting  sprinkle  with  salt  once  a  week 
during  the  cutting  season,  and  earth-stir  often  with  some  pointed  im- 
!  plcments;  discontinue  cutting  about  the  20th.  Basil  plant  out  in  rich 
!  warm  borders  in  full  crop,  and  water  well  previously  to  planting,  should 
the  weather  be  dry.  Broad-Beans,  plant  out  for  late  crops  in  cool 
situations,  in  a  rich  soil,  and  water  well  at  the  time  of  planting  in  dry 
weather.  Beets,  thin  out,  and  fill  up  any  vacant  spaces;  do  this  of  a 
dull  evening,  with  care,  and  water  well  at  the  time.  Borage,  thin  ten 
inches  apart,  and  save  seed  from  autumn-sown.  Borecoles,  prick  out 
of  all  kinds  four  to  six  inches  apart  every  way.  Brussels  Sprouts 
the  same.  Brocolis  the  same,  and  plant  out  finally  of  early  kinds,  such 
as  the  Cape  and  Walcheren.  Cabbages,  prick  or  plant  out  finally. 
Carrots,  thin  out  main  crops  five  to  seven  inches  apart,  and  use  the  hoe 
freely  among  them.  Cardoons,  thin  out  and  attend  to.  Cauliflowers, 
prick  out,  or  plant  out  in  succession  ;  basin  up  the  early  crop,  and  water 
well,  and  with  manured  water  at  least  once  a-week,  and  look  over  and 
invert  a  few  leaves  down  over  the  heads  of  those  that  are  turning  in,  to 
preserve  them  of  a  white  colour.  Celery,  prick  out,  and  plant  out 
finally  and  water  well  at  the  same  time.  Cucumbers,  plant  out  under 
hand-glasses  on  a  little  bottom-heat;  keep  the  glasses  close  until  the 
plants  are  established,  after  which  inure  them  to  the  open  air  by  tilting, 
&c.  Those  in  a  forwarder  state,  let  the  earth  round  the  hills  or  ridges  be 
well  forked  up  for  the  roots  to  run  out;  stop  and  train  out  their  stems ; 
those  in  pits  and  frames  should  be  weekly  attended  to,  as  to  stopping  and 
thinning,  and  all  decayed  leaves  removed,  and  a  top-dressing  given  if 
required.  Capsicums,  plant  out  in  warm  borders.  Endive,  make  a 
little  sowing  of  both  kinds,  Batavian  and  Green  Curled,  for  early  use. 
Garlic,  Shallots,  and  Underground  Onions  will  be  fit  to  take  up 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  should  be  dried  off  well  before  being 
stored  away  for  use.  Herbs  of  all  kinds  should  be  cut  when  in  flower 
for  drying  or  distilling.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  keep  clear  of  weeds. 
Kidney-beans,  dwarfs  and  runners,  sow  for  late  and  last  crops,  and 
should  the  ground  be  very  wet  at  the  time  of  sowing,  give  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water,  which  will  cause  them  to  vegetate  quickly;  attend  to 
sticking  and  earth-stirring  among  advancing  crops.  Leeks,  thin  out  and 
transplant.  Lettuces,  sow  often,  and  thin  out  early;  they  should  be 
sown  where  they  are  to  remain,  to  mature  their  growth ;  place  strong 
sticks  to  those  intended  for  seed  to  tie  them  to,  and  tie  in  a  few  weekly 
for  use  according  to  the  consumption.  Melons,  lose  no  time  in  planting 
out  for  late  and  last  crops  ;  look  daily  to  those  setting  their  fruit ;  attend 
to  this  setting  and  stopping  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  to 
top-dressing  or  earthing-up,  &c.,  about  three  in  the  afternoon  of  a  fine 
calm  day,  after  which  sprinkle  with  water,  and  shut  up  early  ;  give  an 
abundance  of  air  to  those  ripening  off  their  fruit,  and  be  sparing  of  water 
among  them.  Mint,  keep  clear  of  weeds.  Sweet  or  Knotted  Mar¬ 
joram,  plant  out  in  rich  warm  borders*  Onions,  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  early  thinning-out,  and  surface  earth-stirring,  or  fill  up  any  vacant 
spaces,  by  transplanting.  Parsley,  sow  or  thin  out,  and  transplant. 
Hamburgh  Parsley,  thin  out.  Parsnips,  finally  thin  out  eight  to 
ten  inches  apart,  and  use  the  hoe  freely  among  them.  Peas,  any  of  the 
tall  Knight’s  Marrow  kinds  may  be  sown  the  first  of  this  month,  the  earth 
being  thoroughly  soaked  with  water,  should  the  w'eather  be  dry  ;  but  to¬ 
wards  the  end  sow  any  of  the  dwarfer  early  kinds,  such  as  Early  War¬ 
wick,  & c. ;  attend  to  hoeing  and  sticking  advancing  crops.  Potatoes, 
attend  to  earth-stirring  or  earthing-up  without  injury  to  the  young  fibre. 
Radishes,  sow  often  in  cool  situations,  in  rich  soil.  Savoys,  prick  and 
plant  out  finally.  Spinach,  sow  in  succession,  and  thin  out.  Sea-kale, 
attend  to  surface-stirring  and  thinning-out  old  crowns,  if  not  already- 
done  ;  seedlings  thin  out ;  cut  away  any  flower-stems  unless  seed  is  re¬ 
quired.  Scorzonera,  Salsafy,  and  Skirrets,  thin  out  from  four  to 
six  inches  apart;  use  the  hoe  freely  to  encourage  growth.  Turnips, 
sow  and  thin  out  young  crops.  Vegetable  Marrows,  lose  no  time  in 
planting  out.  Thyme,  plant  out  seedlings,  b.  Use  the  hoe  freely  in  dry 
weather  ;  attend  to  all  kinds  of  pricking  or  planting-out  in  rainy  weather, 
or  during  evenings,  as  very  much  may  be  done  in  this  way  at  that  time  of 
the  day  during  very  dry  and  hot  weather ;  for  pricking-out,  let  the  beds 
or  borders  be  dug  up,  made  neat,  and  iined  out,  and  thoroughly  well 
watered  an  hour  or  two  before  hand,  and  again  after  planting. 

T.  Weaver. 
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M  W 

1)  D 

JUNE  2—8,  1853. 

2  Th 

Small  Heath  ;  commons. 

3  F 

Meadow  Brown ;  meadows. 

4  S 

5  Son 

2  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Boniface. 

6  M 

Spotted  Elephant  ;  s.  coast. 

7  To 

Tawny  Swift;  woods. 

8  \V 

Fox;  woods. 

29.866  —  29.791 

29.838  —  29.709 
129.901 —  29.716 
:  29.970  — 29.873 

29.839  —  29.678 
29.579  —  29.539 
29.617  —  29.580 


53—51 
53—51 
70—43 
69—54 
71  —  52 
62—51 
69—51 


N  DON  IN  1852. 

Wind,  llain  in  In. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &  S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
af.  Sun. 

Day  o 
Year 

N.E.  j 

03 

50  a.  3 

6  a.  8 

2 

23 

25 

2 

22 

153 

N.E. 

25 

49 

7 

2 

39  , 

26 

2 

12 

154 

S.W. 

02 

48 

8 

2 

55 

27 

2 

o 

155 

a.  1 

03 

47 

9 

3 

14 

28 

i 

52 

156 

S.W. 

03 

47 

10 

sets. 

@ 

i 

41 

157 

S.E . 

41 

46 

11 

9 

a  2 

1 

i 

30 

158 

S.W. 

45 

46 

12 

9 

58 

2 

i 

19 

159 

7  THE  Chiswick  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 

1838  3  resPectlv°Iy’  T\e  ^tes?  hfe^>  ^  >  occurred  on  the  7th  in  1846  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  35°,  on  the  8th 

in  1838.  During  the  period  106  days  were  fine,  and  on  76  rain  fell. 


GOLDEN-FLOWERED  SANDERSONIA. 

( Sandcrsoniu  aurantiaca.) 


This  is  a  great  novelty — an  extremely  curious  plant, 
botanically  considered,  and  an  interesting  addition  to  our 
list  of  half-hardy  bulbs;  although  it  is  not  in  reality  a  true 
bulb,  but  a  tuberous-rooted  plant.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Lilyworts,  but  its  true  position  in  the  order  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  defined.  It  would  seem  to  unite  in  itself  the 
two  extremes  of  the  order,  having  the  Fritillaria  from  among 
the  true  Lilies,  and  much  of  the  structural  form  of  the 
Convalaria  at  the  other  end  of  the  order.  All  such  come 
into  the  Hexandria  monogynia  of  Linnaeus. 


The  genus  has  just  been  named  by  Sir  IV.  J.  Hooker,  in 
compliment  to  J ohn  Sanderson,  Esq.,  the  honorary  secretary 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Natal  in  South  Africa.  It 
is  described  and  pourtrayed  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for 
May.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Sanderson,  flowering  in  the 
November  of  1851,  on  “Field’s  Hill,  near  D’Urban,  and  on 
the  Swartkop  Hill,  near  Pietermaritzborg,  Natal;”  was  by 
him  transmitted  to  the  Natal  Garden,  the  curator  of  which, 
Mr.  M’Ken,  sent  it  to  the  Kew  Garden,  where  the  tubers  are 
now  in  a  state  of .  growth ;  but  the  plate  and  descriptive 
characters  have  been  made  from  “  faithful  drawings,”  made 
by  Mr.  Sanderson,  and  from  the  dried  specimens  he  sent  to 
Kew ;  hence  the  only  difficulty  of  determining  the  true 
position  of  the  congeners. 

The  tubers  are  two-lobed,  and  somewhat  lialf-moon-sliaped; 
stem  erect,  and  about  fifteen  inches  high,  about  as  thick  as 
a  Crow’s- quill,  simple,  cylindrical,  herbaceous,  leafy  at  the 
bottom ;  leaves  stalkless,  scarcely  sheathing  the  stem  but 
clasping  it,  spear-head-shaped, not  decidedly  two-ranked,  but 
upper  arranged  on  one  side  only,  streaked  with  parallel 
veins;  flowers  drooping  from  between  the  stem,  and  upper 
leaves,  single,  stalks  very  slender,  orange-coloured,  globular 
bell-shaped,  six-furrowed ;  mouth,  six-toothed,  with  six  nec- 
tarious  hollows  forming  six  bent-in  spurs. — B.  J. 

Propagation  and  cultivation. — Before  giving  the  proper 
management  of  this  novelty,  I  shall  add  a  mite  to  the 
biographer’s  account  of  it.  This  identical  pilant  was  in  my 
hands  seven  years  since,  being  part  of  the  consignment, 
which  I  lately  mentioned,  as  having  been  sent  home  in  the 
“Winchester,”  in  1846;  and,  knowing  it  to  bo  a  perfect 
novelty,  I  sent  it,  along  with  some  other  bulbs,  to  Dr.  Plerbert; 
and  his  account  of  it  ran  thus — “  I  am  baffled  with  the  three 
roots  from  stony  places  in  the  interior  of  Natal.  I  cannot 
yet  even  say  to  which  section  to  refer  it.”  I  am  not  surprised, 
therefore,  at  seeing  Sir  W.  Hooker’s  account  of  it,  when  he 
says,  “I  must  leave  others  to  decide  whether  this  plant 
should  be  placed  among  the  Liliacene,  or  Smilacete,  or  whether 
the  two  families  are  really  distinct.”  After  this,  all  that 
a  gardener  can  say,  is,  that  those  who  can  see  no  family 
differences  between  the  Tulip  and  the  common  Smilax,  or 
the  still  more  common  Asparagus,  have  hero  another 
instance  to  confirm  their  view's. 

As  to  the  ■ways  of  increasing  this  plant,  let  us  hope  that  it 
will  multiply  its  tubers  after  the  manner  of  an  Alslromeria, 
and  that  it  may  seed  under  cultivation,  when  we  can  have  it 
more  abundantly.  As  to  its  degree  of  hardihood,  we  are 
not  without  sufficient  proof — judging  from  the  locality  where 
it  was  found  growing — that  it  is  a  hardy  frame  plant,  and, 
very  likely,  as  hardy  as  the  Gladiolus  psittacinus.  It  is  a 
native  of  dry,  stony,  bill  sides,  and,  therefore,  like  almost  all 
South  African  plants,  will  require  as  much  fresh  air  as  an 
Ixia  or  Gladiolus;  and  no  doubt  but  a  light  Sandy  soil, 
with  a  little  heat  and  free  drainage,  will  suit  it  best  in  a  pot. 
'There  is  no  reason,  that  we  can  see,  why  it  would  not  do 
better  in  an  outside  border,  in  the  free  soil,  without  a  pot, 
only  that  it  is  yet  too  scarce  and  valuable  to  be  made  a  sub  ject 
for  rash  experiments.  It  was  in  bloom  in  November,  when 
Mr.  Sanderson  discovered  it,  in  1851 ;  but  what  may  be  its 
proper  times  for  growth,  and  flowering,  and  rest,  remains  to 
be  proved  with  us;  and  for  all  this  it  is  now  in  very  safe 
hands.  D.  Beaton. 
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In  a  previous  paper  (page  117)  doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  how  far  the  accidental  deviations  from  one  original 
type,  caused  by  continuous  breeding  in-and-in,  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  multiplicity  of  per- 
mauent  forms  and  characters  among  the  inmates  of  our 
poultry-yards.  But  many  will  here  say,  that,  even  ad¬ 
mitting  this  among  feres  natures,  these  forms  might  still 
he  fixed,  and  rendered  permanent,  by  domestication, 
and  the  effects  of  their  abode  in  a  climate  essentially  at 
variance  with  the  conditions  of  their  native  country. 

Tn  some  cases,  indeed,  acclimatization  lias  certainly 
wrought  stronger  metamorphoses ;  for,  if  we  admit  that 
dogs,  as  has  been  said  of  fowls,  owe  their  descent  in  all 
their  present  families  to  one  common  ancestor,  these 
changes  cannot  be  disputed  when  we  see  the  dog  of 
Guinea  almost  destitute  of  hair,  while  that  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  is  protected  by  a  double  casing  of  both  hair  and 
wool.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  results  that  have 
been  confidently  relied  on  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
wide  range  permitted  to  the  produce  of  tlie  animal 
kingdom,  may  prove,  on  examination,  to  give  their 
weight  to  the  other  side  of  the  question.  The  instances 
of  the  dog,  just  alluded  to,  certainly  prove  the  elasticity 
with  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  endued  all  its  works,  so 
that  life  may  be  prolonged  to  the  utmost  possible  extent ; 
thus,  also,  the  Ermine  and  Alpine  Hare,  among  quad¬ 
rupeds,  and  the  Ptarmigan,  among  birds,  chauge  their 
coloured  summer  garb,  on  the  approach  of  winter,  for 
coverings  white  as  the  snow  around  them,  and  thus 
only  are  they  enabled  to  escape  their  numerous  enemies. 
These  are,  however,  hut  temporary  adaptations  for 
certain  temporary  objects,  and  there  is  no  permanent 
change  whatever  in  the  animal  itself.  The  Esquimaux 
Dog  would  have  had  but  a  short  career  in  a  tropical 
climate,  while  the  coatless  inhabitant  of  that  latter 
country  would  have  perished  within  a  few  hours  of  his 
exposure  to  the  ordinary  climate  of  the  Polar  regions. 
The  same  changes  are  seen  to  occur  with  sheep,  cattle, 
swine,  and  horses,  there  being  in  all  these  great  piowers 
of  adaptation  to  various  degrees  of  temperature,  and 
other  circumstances  of  their  existence.  But  with  galli¬ 
naceous  birds  the  case  is  totally  different;  for  the  Silk 
Fowls  in  our  own  yard,  great-grandchildren  of  birds 
imported  from  Calcutta,  have  not  varied  in  the  character 
of  a  single  feather  from  their  original  plumage,  designed, 
doubtless,  for  the  intense  heat  of  an  Indian  climate ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  Game  fowl,  whose 
j  feathers,  when  in  high  condition,  are,  as  it  were,  glued 
together,  retains  this  characteristic  as  fully  and  as  per¬ 
fectly  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  as  on  those  of  the 
Thames. 

Fowls,  therefore,  we  infer,  are  certainly  not  subject,  in 
the  same  degree,  to  those  powerful  influences,  which,  in 
other  members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  effect  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  changes  in  external  appearance  ;  hitherto, 
at  least,  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  any  instance 
that  would  authorise  us  to  believe  the  contrary.  Mere 
domestication,  again,  i.  e.,  a  state  of  subservience  to  the 
wants  of  man,  however  it  may  affect  the  disposition, 
does  not  appear  to  influence  the  form. 
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Up  to  this  point,  separatedly,  we  have  regarded  the 
causes  by  which  many  are  led  to  uphold  the  idea,  that 
to  look  for  more  than  a  single  origin  for  all  the  different 
families  of  the  poul try -yard  was  an  unnecessary  task. 
But,  granting  that  neither  the  fortuitous  produce  of 
fowls  in  a  wild  state,  nor  their  domestication,  when  they  ' 
had  once  submitted  to  the  caprice  of  man,  would  afford 
probability  for  the  primitive  unity  of  their  stock, — might 
not  this  be  possible,  it  may  be  asked,  from  their  com-  , 
bined  operation  ?  The  examples  quoted  as  corrobo-  ! 
rative  of  this  view  of  the  case,  commonly  refer  to  the 
improved  breeds  of  cattle  and  swine — we  except  sbeep, 
because,  although  all  our  present  varieties  of  the  former  , 
may  possibly  lie  correctly  assigned  to  the  same  pro-  , 
genitor,  with  sheep  there  exist  doubts  on  this  head,  ’ 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they,  too,  as  we  are  disposed  [ 
to  think  of  fowls,  may  have  had  a  plurality  of  original 
parents. 

But  with  respect  to  cattle  and  swine,  we  would  ask — 
Are  the  distinguishing  features  of  excellence,  presented 
to  us  at  our  agricultural  exhibitions,  of  a  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent  character?  Have  we  only  to  obtain  a  boar 
and  sow  of  Mr.  Fisher  Hobbs’  improved  Essex  pigs,  or 
a  bull  and  a  cow  of  first-class  Shorthorns,  to  be  enabled 
to  fill  our  homesteads  with  stock,  that,  generation  after 
generation,  will  repeat  their  parents’  merits  ?  The 
youngest  farmer  knows  full  well  that  such  a  course 
would  end  in  bitter  disappointment  and  that,  without 
the  constant  infusion  of  fresh  blood  from  approved 
races,  rapid  degeneracy  invariably  ensues.  In  a  literal 
sense,  therefore,  we  have  no  more  thus  established  any 
new  breed  than  we  possess  the  powers  of  creation — a 
phrase,  be  it  remembered,  which  certain  French  writers 
have  not  scrupled  to  apply  to  the  result  of  scientific 
breeding.  We  have  improved,  and  the  advance  has 
been  prodigious;  but  cease  our  labours,  and  the  relapse 
will  be  equally  astonishing. 

In  what  we  have  now  said,  we  are  not  forgetful  that 
this  observation  may  be  made.  In  fowls,  too,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  fresh  blood  seems  necessary — at  any  rate,  the 
pages  of  “  The  Poultry  Book  ”  strongly  enforce  the  im¬ 
portance  of  obtaining  it  whenever  practicable.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  they  do  insist  on  this  as  an  essential  point 
in  poultry  management;  and  to  maintain  excellence  in 
our  yards  for  a  continuous  period  it  must,  we  apprehend, 
be  had  recourse  to;  but  still,  if  we  neglect  this  pre¬ 
caution,  our  poultry  may  not,  it  is  true,  produce  such 
fine  specimens,  for  they  will  probably  lose  weight,  or 
show  foul  feathering,  but  the  main  distinctive  features 
of  the  different  families  will  remain  in  as  marked  a 
form  as  when  we  first  had  them — the  Game  fowl  will 
still  be  a  true  Game  fowl,  for  it  does  not  pass  to  any 
other  form,  and  so  on  throughout  the  list.  A  farmer  in 
Yorkshire,  for  instance,  has  kept  Golden  Polands  for 
forty  years,  and  Golden  Polands  they  still  are,  and, 
moreover,  not  bad  birds  of  their  class,  even  for  these 
days  of  improvement ;  and  yet  crosses,  it  seems,  have 
never  been  admitted.  But  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  such  apparently  specific  points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  present  varieties  of  cattle  would  be  lost  within  a  | 
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much  shorter  period.  Less  permanency,  therefore,  of 
their  several  features  and  properties  induces  us  to 
expect  less  original  distinction  than  seems  probable^ 
with  reference  to  the  domestic  fowl. 

We  have  argued  on  the  supposition  that  all  our 
!  horned  cattle  owe  their  descent  to  the  same  parents,  but 
|  the  present  features  of  the  Bison,  the  Buffalo,  the 
Indian  Brahmin  cattle,  the  wild  race  of  Lord  Tanker- 
ville’s  park,  the  Musk  Ox,  and  last,  not  least,  the 
Aurocks  of  the  Lithuanian  forests,  give  weight  to  views 
of  an  opposite  nature. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  observe,  that  the  mutations  of 
form  and  covering  that  may  be  recognised  in  many 
members  of  the  same  species  that  are  found  in  localities 
of  opposite  temperatures,  and  under  different  conditions 
of  existence,  seem  to  be  limited  to  such  merely  external 
points  as  are  essential  to  existence  in  their  altered  state. 
There  appears,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  change  in 
their  structure,  or  anatomical  formation.  Fowls,  it  has 
been  shown,  do  not  manifest  this  peculiarity ;  and, 
whether  brought  from  India  to  England,  or  sent  from 
the  latter  to  the  former  country,  these  external  charac¬ 
teristics  p-emain  unaltered.  We  find  a  different  rule, 
therefore,  in  these  several  cases,  and  thence  conclude 
that,  however  powerful  may  have  been  these  influences 
in  the  one  case,  they  are  inadequate  to  produce  the 
results  that  are  before  us  as  regards  the  case  of  our 
domestic  fowls. 

Again,  wc  notice  a  strong  case  of  structural  variety. 
'The  skull  of  the  Poland,  for  instance,  is  round  as  a 
marble,  while  that  of  other  fowls  deviates  but  little 
from  a  straight  line. 

There  are  some  other  points,  to  mention  which  would 
unduly  extend  the  limits  of  these  notes,  that,  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  now  alluded  to,  prevent  our  adoption 
of  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  natural  deviations  of 
progeny  from  parents,  even  when  aided  by  the  impor¬ 
tant  results  of  domestication,  and  acclimatization,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  multiplicity  of  present  per¬ 
manent  forms,  characteristics,  and  properties,  visible 
amongst  our  domestic  fowls. 

Similar  views  are  entertained,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
with  respect  to  the  common  Blue  Rock  Pigeon  (Co- 
Imnba  livid).  To  this  bird  the  honors  of  paternity  over 
the  whole  family  of  Carriers,  Pouters,  Fantails,  Runts, 
Tumblers,  and  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  pigeon, 
house,  have  been  unhesitatingly  assigned  in  the  same 
'  summary  manner.  Domestication,  we  are  told,  has 
been  amply  sufficient  for  all  these  striking  contrasts  in 
form,  colour,  size,  and  properties,  now  so  fixed  and  per¬ 
manent.  The  gradual  progression  towards  the  present 
state,  however,  is  not  explained ;  and  when  we  see  the 
Blue  Rock,  not  merely  on  its  native  cliffs,  but  in  our  old 
manorial  dovecots,  where  for  centuries  they  have  had 
their  abode,  still  unaltered,  and  in  both  states  presenting 
the  same  identical  features,  we  may  still  be  permitted 
to  doubt  whether  this  derivation  is  more  accurate  than 
the  similar  process  in  reference  to  the  tenants  of  our 
|  poultry-yards.  W.  W.  Wingfield. 
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Various  modes  have  been  described  of  for  miner  durable 
roads  and  walks  with  gas  coal-tar,  so  that  now  its  cheap¬ 
ness,  from  one  penny  to  twopence  a  gallon,  at  the 
manufactory,  offers  great  facilities  to  those  near  a  gas 
work  for  obtaining  hard  and  dry  thoroughfares. 

In  the  case  of  roads,  it  may  be  preferable  to  mix  the 
tar  and  the  stones,  &c.,  before  spreading  ;  but  so  far  as 
our  limited  practice  goes,  there  is  little  necessity  for 
mixing  the  materials  in  the  case  of  walks  not  subjected 
to  the  tear  and  wear  of  horses  feet. 

Gas  tar  is  useful  for  other  purposes,  however,  so  we 
will  glance  at  a  few  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  used 
in  the  garden. 

In  making  walks  that  are  not  to  be  very  much  used, 
the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  forming  the  bottom 
of  the  walk  of  the  proper  shape,  and  getting  it  hard  and 
smooth.  On  this,  during  a  dry  day,  spread  a  layer  of  tar, 
from  one-eighth  to  one  quarter-of-an-inch  in  thickness, 
and,  as  you  proceed,  throw  on  clear  gravel,  small,  but 
freed  from  the  dusty  particles ;  roll  this  in,  and  then 
give  a  surface-dressing  of  the  finer,  so  as  to  cover  the 
blackness  of  the  tar.  A  little  experience  will  soon 
enable  any  oue  to  get  into  the  knack  of  just  putting 
on  as  much  as  the  tar  will  penetrate,  and  yet  leave  the 
surface  of  the  natural  colour.  If  near  a  gas  work,  we 
know  of  no  plan  cheaper  and  easier  for  making  a  good 
walk,  as  the  wet  cannot  enter  it  from  above,  and  the  I 
frost  will  seldom  or  never  affect  it. 

For  keeping  rain  out  of  the  soil,  the  ground  being 
levelled  smooth,  we  find  the  thinnest  covering  sufficient; 
less  than  the  thickness  of  sixpence ;  a  little  drift  sand 
being  then  thrown  over  it. 

For  making  a  standing  place  for  plants  in  pots,  so  that 
worms  shall  not  visit  the  roots,  we  proceed  just  the  same  1 
as  we  would  in  preparing  a  walk  that  would  have  little 
stress  upon  it.  We  lately  covered  a  court,  some  seventy 
feet  by  forty,  that  was  always  very  troublesome  to  keep  j 
clean,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  It  never  had  more  t 
than  an  apology  for  being  gravelled,  as  a  good-sized 
weed,  when  pulled  up,  brought  plenty  of  clay  and  loam 
along  with  it.  A  stone  path  went  through  it,  and, 
therefore,  to  do  anything  in  the  shape  of  gravelling,  the 
clay  must  be  excavated.  This  was  rather  too  trouble¬ 
some  a  job;  therefore,  nothing  being  in  the  way,  tarring 
was  resolved  upon.  First,  the  ground  was  levelled 
and  swept  clean,  leaving  a  firm,  hard  bottom ;  a  cart 
brought  a  couple  of  barrels  of  tar  ;  as  near  as  we 
could  calculate,  sixty-five  gallons  were  used ;  the  day 
being  hot,  it  ran  from  the  barrel  just  as  if  it  had  been 
oil,  was  carried  in  a  little  tub,  poured  on  the  ground, 
and  spread  with  a  bricklayer’s  trowel.  If  you  multiply 
seventy  by  forty,  you  may  judge  with  what  thickness. 
As  the  work  proceeded,  four  loads  of  fine  siftings  from 
rough  gravel  was  thrown  on  it,  levelled  neatly,  and 
when  dry  on  the  surface  rolled.  In  a  few  places  the  tar 
shone  through,  and  on  these  a  little  more  siftings  was 
spread,  the  whole  piece  swept  gently  on  the  surface,  and 
rolled  again,  and  we  are  sure,  if  it  gets  fair  play,  it  will 
want  nothing  more  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  most  likely 
not  for  a  number  of  years,  while  in  dry  weather,  and 
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wet  weather,  it  will  always  be  clean,  and  nice,  and  dry. 
I  must  mention,  that  there  is  an  open  drain  at  the 
lowest  corner,  to  take  away  the  water  that  falls  on  the 
l  surface,  for  little  will  find  its  way  through  it. 

This  should  be  kept  in  view  in  making  such  a  place 
for  standing  plants  in  pots  upon,  otherwise  you  may 
make  a  large  saucer  for  them.  A  very  thin  layer  of  tar 
will  effectually  prevent  the  worm  even  trying  the  bottoms 
of  your  pots,  and  a  slight  sprinkling  of  siftings  of 
gravel,  or  road  drift,  will  keep  the  surface  clean  and 
cheerful.  Of  course,  roots  will  not  run  through  the 
pots  into  the  ground :  when  they  approach  the  tar  they 
will  turn  back  again,  or  spread  themselves  on  the 
surface. 

A  mixture  of  coal  and  Archangel  tar,  or  that  obtained 
from  the  consumption  of  the  Pine  family,  put  on  hot, 
is  largely  used  for  painting  iron  fencing  at  Trentham, 
and  looks  well.  We  have  never  seen  such  fencing 
painted  with  oil  paint  that  looks  well  above  three  years; 
but  what  a  difference  in  expense,  and,  after  all,  it  is  not 
such  a  good  preventive  of  the  iron  oxidising,  or  rusting, 
i  as  tarring. 

We  have  not  employed  coal  tar  in  making  manure 
tanks,  but  a  most  intelligent  mechanic  has  one  made  in 
his  garden  for  receiving  and  containing  water  for  garden 
purposes.  The  hole  was  dug  sloping — say  six  feet 
square  at  top,  and  three  at  bottom,  or  any  other  con¬ 
venient  size.  This  sloping  of  the  sides  is  a  security 
against  the  earth  falling  in,  and  any  dimension  as  to 
width  might  be  adopted.  He  then  mixed  coal  tar  with 
lime  and  road  drift,  and  plastered  all  over  the  hole  from 
half-an-incli  to  one  inch  in  thickness,  and  it  has 
answered  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  brick  and  cemented 
tank.  Very  little  of  the  tar  is  given  off  into  the  water, 
and  after  being  used  a  short  time  it  is  hardly  per¬ 
ceptible. 

The  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  coal  tar  are  twofold. 
The  strong  smell,  which,  less  or  more,  lasts  from  a 
month  to  six  weeks,  and  which  cannot  be  dissipated 
by  anything  we  are  aware  of;  and  the  disagreeableness 
of  the  work.  The  clothes  of  the  workmen  must  be 
well  guarded,  as  every  spot,  independent  of  other  con¬ 
siderations,  will  retain  the  smell  for  weeks.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  roll  up  the  shirt-sleeves,  and  gloves  may  be 
used  for  the  hands,  but,  however  smeared  they  are, 
grease,  and  soap,  and  warm  water  will  quickly  cleanse 
I  them. 

Our  attention  was  directed  to  tar,  many  years  ago, 
in  the  following  manner.  We  were  excessively  annoyed 
by  rats  getting  into  drains :  they  would  make  holes  by 
the  side  of  the  gratings.  A  space  round  the  gratings 
j  was  laid  down  with  tar  and  gravel,  and  no  rat  ever 
touched  them  afterwards.  Finding  they  so  disliked  it, 
when  we  got  one  in  a  trap  we  tarred  him,  and  sent  him 
off;  and  though  that  happened  a  number  of  years  ago, 
we  have  not  seen  one  in  the  garden  since,  though  pre¬ 
viously  they  managed  to  get  more  than  their  share  of 
everything  eatable.  A  few  days  before  the  tarring 
process  we  found  five  dozen  of  half- grown  peaches 
:  under  a  stone  pathway,  which  must  have  been  carried 


there  by  the  rats.  Was  this  for  mere  mischiefs  sake  ? 
They  certainly  could  not  eat  them.  R. 


It  has  been  communicated  to  us  that  some  misappre¬ 
hension  has  arisen  relative  to  Mr.  Beaton’s  observation, 
at  page  20  of  the  present  volume,  “that  the  most 
systematic  frauds  are  going  on,  from  one  year’s  end  to 
another,  by  means  of  advertising  alone.”  Now,  that 
this  is  most  true  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  our  _  con¬ 
temporary,  the  Gardener's  Chronicle,  has  done  good 
service  in  exposing  some  of  these  fraudulent  advertisers. 
It  seems  absurd  to  say,  in  reply  to  one  query  that  has 
reached  us,  that  we  made  no  allusion  to  any  advertisers 
in  our  own  columns,  because  we  can  assure  our  readers 
that,  were  we  aware  of  any. such  characters,  their  ad¬ 
vertisements  should  have  no  place  here.  Indeed,  such 
a  scrupulous  supervision  is  maintained  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  under  whom  our  advertising  department  is  placed, 
that  we  believe  not  one  objectionable  advertisement  has 
ever  appeared  in  our  pages. 


A  Sale  of  Orchids,  more  than  usually  interesting,  took 
place  at  Mr.  Stevens’s  Auction  Rooms  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  May.  The  following  quotations  from  the  Cata¬ 
logue  are  given,  because  proceeding  from  trustworthy 
sources,  such  as  Mr.  Skinner,  Dr.  Lindley,  and  Mr. 

|  Warszewicz. 

“  This  fine  collection  of  Orchids  was  made  by  Mr.  Warsze- 
;  wicz,  on  the  Eastern  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  principally  on 
i  the  hitherto  unexplored  hanks  of  the  Maranon  River,  near 
its  source,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  savage  Xivaros 
Indians;  the  melancholy  results  attending  all  former  at¬ 
tempts  to  penetrate  into  this  country  by  European  Na¬ 
turalists,  sufficiently  show  what  must  have  been  the  perils 
Mr.  Warszewicz  underwent,  and  not  until  he  was  menaced 
with  the  knife  of  the  savage  did  he  desist,  and  was  compelled 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  however  carrying  with  him  a  fine 
collection,  which  still  had  to  suffer  in  their  transport  across 
the  Andes  to  the  port  of  embarkation ;  and  some  idea  of  this 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  of  the  collection  being  made 
previous  to  the  loth  of  November,  and  their  embarkation 
not  taking  place  till  the  12th  of  February.  Mr.  Skinner, 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  this  collection,  has  given  them  a 
I  trial  of  two  months  in  England,  and  although  the  deaths 
|  have  been  great,  particularly  amongst  those  of  the  most 
delicate  habit,  yet,  what  are  now  offered  are  perfectly  safe 
and  in  good  growing  condition.  Among  such  a  quantity  of 
dead  and  rotten  masses,  the  leaden  tickets  got  much 
oxydized  and  often  perfectly  indistinguishable,  consequently, 
among  the  Oncids  and  Odontoglots,  no  certain  determina¬ 
tion  can  be  given,  but  their  remarkable  habit  show  sufficiently 
that  all  (or  with  a  few  exceptions)  are  either  undescribed  or 
quite  new  to  our  gardens  in  Europe.  No  temptation  (Mr. 
Warszewicz  writes  to  Mr.  Skinner)  would  induce  him  to 
repeat  such  a  journey,  and  it  is  little  likely  an  opportunity 
will  occur  to  receive  again  similar  plants.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Warszewicz  may  be  very  soon  expected  in  Europe,  as  he 
has  just  been  appointed  Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Cracow  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

“  Lot  1.  Epidcndrmn  Frederici-Gulielmi  (Warcz.),  a  most 
magnificent  new  species,  with  large  blood-red  llowers,  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus ;  was  found  in  rather 
damp  soil,- one  fine  healthy  plant.  Sold  for  i'll;  Ids. 

“  Lot  Id.  Epulen  drum  par phyreum  (Lindley),  a  fine  crimson 
flowered  species,  growing  about  ljft.  to  2ft.  high,  one  fine 
mass.  £5. 

“Lot  17.  Maxlllaria  conica  (Lindley),  a  new  species,  with 
large  ivory  white  llowers,  one  fine  plant.  A'O  7s.  fid. 
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“  Lot  ‘22.  Anachasle  sanguinea  (Lindley),  a  new  genus,  ap¬ 
parently  related  to  Cochlioda,  with  rich  blood-red  flowers, 
like  that  of  a  Comparcltia  falcala  in  size — one  line  plant. 
£4. 

“  Lot  20.  Epidendrum  giganteum  (Lindley),  a  magnificent 
new  species,  with  enormous  panicles  of  crimson  flowers, 
forming,  in  its  native  habitat,  masses  of  a  foot-and-a-half  in 
diameter,  one  splendid  specimen.  £8. 

“Lot  32.  Catasetum  secundum  (Lindley),  a  new  species, 
with  curious. violet-coloured  flowers,  all  turned  towards  one 
side  of  a  drooping  raceme,  one  fine  plant,  coming  into 
flower.  £2  2s. 

“  Lot  3d.  Brassia  vil/osa  (Lindley),  a  new  species,  near  It. 
cinnamomea ,  bears  two  to  three  flower  stems,  and  richly 
scented,  one  fine  plant.  £2  17s.  (id. 

“Lot  37.  Pcristeria  fuscata  (Lindley),  a  fine  new  species, 
with  flowers  as  large  as  P.  cerina,  of  a  pale  cinnamon, 
spotted  with  brown  in  the  inside,  dull  pink  on  the  outside, 
in  pendulous  racemes,  from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  in  a 
raceme,  richly  perfumed,  magnificent  mass.  £2  lbs. 

“  Lot  -10.  Eriopsis  altissima  (Lindley),  a  new  species,  with 
the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  oblong,  entire,  white,  spotted  with 
dark  green,  one  good  plant.  £2  (is. 

“  Lot  52.  Gougora  cymbiformis  (Lindley),  a  beautiful  new 
species,  with  cinnamon  coloured  flowers,  spotted  with  brown, 
very  distinct.  Mr.  W.  says  this  plant  generally  has  from  four 
to  five  flower  stems  from  each  bulb,  of  two  to  three  feet 
long;  he  counted  as  many  as  140  flowers,  and  a  delicious 
perfume  was  distinguishable  500  feet  off,  one  very  fine 
plant.  £2  10s. 

“Lot  108.  Maxillaria  cinnabarina  (Lindley),  anew  species, 
with  pale  yellowish-green  flowers,  and  a  rich  apricot-coloured 
lip  ;  the  number  being  off  this  plant,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
this  Maxillaria ,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  plant  to  the 
drawing,  being  the  nearest  corresponding  to  it,  one  fine 
plant.  .£4.” 

There  were,  altogether,  170  lots,  and  these  were 
followed  by  124  lots  of  Guatemala  Orchids,  which  sold 
at  prices  varying  from  £1  to  £7  15s.,  this  highest  sum 
being  given  for  a  very  fine  plant  of  Barkeria  spectakilis. 


It  is  proved,  by  every  year’s  experience,  that  a  collection 
of  anything  that  can  be  systematically  arranged,  or  that 
may  illustrate  any  branch  of  either  science  or  literature, 
is  certain  to  attain  a  value  far  above  the  intrinsic  value 
of  the  things  so  collected.  One  example  is  within  our 
memory,  of  a  lady  who  collected  impressions  of  the 
seals  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  the  British  dominions, 
arranging  them  in  counties.  She  obtained  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  the  impressions,  and  her  collection  sold  for 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds.  Another  collection, 
but  of  Birds  Eggs,  has  just  been  sold  at  auction,  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  is  another  illustration  of  the  value 
that  may  be  thus  created.  This  collection  was  formed 
by  T.  II.  Potts,  Esq  ,  of  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon, 
and  amounted,  we  should  think,  to  about  seven  hundred 
eggs.  The  price  these  fetched  was  nearly  £120.  Our 
readers  have  been  astonished  that  those  egg-layers,  the 
Shanghae  fowls,  have  realised  as  much  as  £42  for  one 
bird  ;  but  this  is  as  nothing,  as  compared  to  two  results 
at  this  sale,  for  two  egg-shells  were  sold,  the  one  for  £30, 
and  the  other  £29  !  These  gold  producing  egg-shells 
were  the  produce  of  the  Great  Auk,  better  known 
as  the  Penguin  (Alca  impennis).  As  a.  British  bird, 
it  is  of  extreme  rarity;  “not  more  than  ten  indi¬ 
viduals  having  occurred  in  our  seas.  One  was  seen  off 
Fair  Isle,  in  June  1798,  and  a  pair,  bred  in  Papa  Westra, 
for  several  years.  Various  authors  state  that  the  egg  is 


1  about  five  inches  long,  and  nearly  three  in  breadth ; 
pear-shaped,  like  that  of  the  common  Guillemot;  i 
yellowish  white,  with  numerous  irregular  lines  and 
blotches  of  brownish  black.”  (MacgilUtray's  British 
Birds,  v.  3(51.) 


We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Ivirkconel,  bookseller,  Work¬ 
ington,  that  a  Shanghae  pullet’ in  that  neighbourhood 
laid  a  double-yolked  egg,  which  has  given  birth  to  two 
chickens.  Writing  to  us  on  the  20th  of  May,  he  says: 
— “  They  are  yet  healthy  and  live-like.  From  present 
appearances  I  fancy  them  to  be  a  male  and  female;  one 
being  larger  and  of  a  darker  shade  than  the  other.”  We 
never  heard  before  of  two  chicks  living  when  produced 
from  one  egg;  and  if  they  attain  to  cock  and  hen-hood, 
we  should  like  to  know  if  the  hen  proves  fertile. 


GLEANINGS. 

Chemistry  of  Agriculture. — Many  of  our  readers 
will  remember  the  ridicule  with  which  the  late  Earl  of 
Dundonald  was  assailed  for  the  opinions  he  entertained, 
and  which  he  so  ably  maintained  in  his  pamphlet,  “  On 
the  connection  of  Chemistry  with  Agriculture.”  It  is 
true  that  he  was  sustained  by  such  authorities  as  La¬ 
voisier,  Kirwan,  and  Henry,  who  pointed  out,  that  “  a 
perfect  state  of  the  cidtivation  of  the  soil  would  require 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and  effects  of 
the  great  variety  of  the  external  agents,  that  contribute 
to  the  nourishment  of  plants,  or  influence  their  state  of 
health,”  but  then,  Peter  Pindar  raised  roars  of  laughter 
by  ridicule  such  as  that  in  which  he  argued,  that  if 
chemistry  could  achieve  such  wonders, 

“  Soon,  very  soon,  may’st  thou  proclaim  aloud, 

(Rare  news  for  farmers)  traps  to  catch  a  cloud — 

Quick  on  his  prisoner  Hob  will  lay  his  hands, 

And  tap  its  watery  belly  for  the  lands.” 

Yet,  if  such  contemners  of  science  had  lived  until  now 
they  would  have  had  to  confess  their  own  short-sighted¬ 
ness.  They  might  have  eluded  such  a  confession,  if 
Societies  only  and  Colleges  had  retained  the  services  of 
Professors  of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  for  they  would 
have  argued  that  such  Visionaries  were  well  associated, 
but  they  could  not  have  thus  wriggled  from  such  a  fact 
as  this: — 

“A  society  has  been  formed  at  Tamworth,  comprising 
some  of  the  most  influential  landed  proprietors  and  leading 
agriculturists  of  the  neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
gaging  the  services  of  an  analytical  chemist,  who  will  be 
required  to  analyse  manures,  food  for  stock,  and  other 
produce  grown  upon  the  land,  give  lectures  to  the  members, 
and  render  such  other  professional  assistance  as  may  be 
deemed  advisable,  with  a  view  to  a  more  regular  and 
scientific  application  of  the  principles  of  chemistry  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.” 


Sale  of  Fat  Cattle  at  the  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry’s  Farm. — We  learn,  from  the  Durham  Advertiser, 
that  on  Monday,  May  2,  this  sale  took  place  at  the 
Pensher  Colliery  Farm,  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Mr. 
W.  Wetlierell,  the  celebrated  stock  salesman,  acted  on  ’ 
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the  occasion,  and  seldom  in  the  course  of  his  great  ex¬ 
perience  has  lie  submitted  for  public  competition  a 
number  of  cattle  in  primer  condition  for  the  butcher, 
j  They  consisted  of  100  head — and  comprised  sixty-six 
!  short  horn  heifers,  eight  short  horn  steers,  thirty-one 
polled  Galway  heifers,  and  a  short  horn  bull ;  besides 
|  which  were  eighty  half-bred  bogs.  Previous  to  the  sale 
the  cattle  were  viewed  by  the  company,  and  the  utmost 
‘  satisfaction  expressed  at  the  fine  lot  of  animals  which 
I  had  thus  been  brought  together.  By  the  liberal  manner 
1  in  which  such  noblemen,  as  the  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry,  place  within  the  reach  of  their  agents  the  means 
of  rearing  and  exhibiting  such  stock,  a  desire  for  im¬ 
provement  is  stimulated  amongst  tenant  farmers  and 
others  interested  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle, 
i  The  company  assembled  on  Monday  was  not,  perhaps, 
so  numerous  as  has  been  witnessed  on  former  occasions 
of  a  like  nature  in  this  neighbourhood,  but  such  as 
Avere  present  had  evidently  come  with  the  intention  of 
doing  business,  for  the  lots  were  all  quickly  disposed  of 
“  at  good  market  prices.”  Previous  to  the  sale  about 
800  persons  sat  down  to  luncheon,  which  had  been 
spread  in  the  large  granary.  Mr.  Wetherell  occupied 
the  chair,  and  after  the  repast,  led  the  way  to  the  sale 
ring,  and  having  mounted  the  rostrum — after  the  usual 
“conditions”  had  been  read, — the  first  lot,  a  splended 
short  horn  heifer,  was  introduced,  and  quickly  knocked 
down  for  £22.  The  sale  of  the  remaining  sixty-five 
heifers  and  steers  was  then  proceeded  with  ;  buyers 
were  brisk,  and  the  whole  were  speedily  disposed  of  at 
prices  varying  from  .£24  10s.,  down  to  .£15  15s.  The 
Gallowrays  brought  from  £‘12  to  £17  10s.,  and  the 
short  horn  bull  realised  £30  5s.  After  the  cattle  had 
been  disposed  of,  the  sheep  were  sold  at  prices  varying 
from  32s.  to  35s.  per  head.  The  cattle  realised  £1,885, 
and  the  sheep  £138 — making  a  total  of  £2023. 


Mr.  Lawson’s  Lectures  on  Botany. — On  Monday 
evening,  the  2nd  of  May,  Mr.  Lawson,  of  the  Botanical 
Society,  opened  his  summer  course  of  weekly  Lectures 
on  Botany,  in  the  Hall,  8,  Infirmary-street,  Edinburgh. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  on  the  occasion.  The 
,  lecturer  stated  that  before  proceeding  to  the  regular 
business  of  the  course,  he  meant  to  point  out,  in  his 
introductory  lecture,  some  of  the  objects  of  botanical 
j  science,  and  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  general 
I  features  of  vegetation  in  different  lands,  dwelling  more 
particularly  on  the  characteristics  of  the  British  Flora, 
and  its  relations  to  the  vegetation  of  other  countries. 
He  accordingly  called  attention  to  the  remarkable 
differences  of  structure  presented  by  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  noticing  particularly  those  of  im¬ 
portance  in  guiding  the  researches  of  the  geographical 
botanist,  from  the  minute  snow-plant  of  the  Arctic 
Regions  to  the  luxuriant  palm-trees  of  the  Torrid 
Zone.  He  also  illustrated  the  subject  by  a  reference  to 
those  plants  upon  which  man  depends  for  his  support 
and  enjoyment  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  He 
gave  a  detail  of  the  features  which  characterise  the 


vegetation  of  northern  Europe,  and  then  entered  upon 
the  subject  of  the  British  Flora.  After  alluding  in  a 
historical  manner  to  the  principal  authors  who  had 
contributed  to  the  knoAvledge  of  British  botany,  he 
stated  that  attention  has  only  been  recently  directed  to 
the  subject  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  in 
Britain,  a  department  in  which  Mr.  Hewett  Watson 
has  been  almost  the  only  labourer.  Mr.  Lawson  then 
detailed  the  vieAVS  brought  forward  by  Professor  Edward 
Forbes,  Martins,  and  others,  to  account  for  the  present 
distribution  of  plants  in  the  British  Isles.  This  led  to 
a  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  plants 
and  their  diffusion  over  the  earth,  in  connection  Avith 
which  many  interesting  facts  were  brought  forward. 
The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  rich  display  of  drawings 
and  diagrams,  as  well  as  by  living  and  dried  plants, 
and  preparations  under  the  microscope.  It  is  intended 
to  have  frequent  botanical  excursions  in  connection 
with  the  class. 


Cheese. — The  quantity  of  Cheese  imported  into  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1853, 
amounted  289,457  c.Avt. ;  namely  —  from  European 
States,  278,179  cwt. ;  from  the  United  States,  11,275 
cwt. ;  and  from  the  British  Colonies  2  cwt. 


Effects  of  the  late  Winter  on  Conifers. — The 
following  notes  show  the  effect  which  the  late  severe 
winter  has  had  in  Messrs.  P.  Lawson  and  Sons’  Nursery, 
at  Edinburgh.  In  thePinetum  there  were  no  coverings 
of  any  sort  given  to  the  plants,  in  order  to  test  how  far 
they  might  be  calculated  to  stand  our  climate,  and  these 
results  now  appear : — 

1st. — Cotressine®  :  Junipems  clrupacea,  macrocarpa, 
rufescens,  recurva,  squamata,  chinensis  (male  and  female), 
excelsa,  tetragona,  dolabrata,  spbrerica,  are  not  the  least 
injured;  but  Bermudian  a,  flaccida,  mexicana,  and  soph  ora, 
are  all  killed.  Widdringtonia  juniperoides,  cupressoides 
much  injured  but  not  killed.  IAbocedrus  Doniana ,  one 
plant  much  injured ;  but  another,  shaded  from  the  sun’s 
rays  by  a  bush,  quite  fresh.  L.  tetragona  and  chilensis 
botli  quite  fresh.  Biota  pendula,  Thniopsis  dolabrata,  Cu- 
pressns  funebris,  Retinispora  squamosa  and  ericoides,  Taxo- 
diuvi  heterophyllum  and  ascendens,  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
Cupressm  macrocarpa,  sp.  from  Mexico,  sp.  from  Simlah,  all 
quite  healthy  and  fresh.  Cvpressits  glauca,  injured  but  not 
killed.  Cupressus  Goveniana,  Lindleyii,  and  thurifera,  com¬ 
pletely  killed  down  to  the  roots. 

2nd. — Abietine.e  :  Pimts  Brunoniana,  nobilis,  religiosa, 
Nordmani,  cephalonica,  amabilis,  grandis,  Pindrow,  Webbi- 
ana,  Pinsapo,  Menziesi,  orientalis,  obovata,  Kutrow,  ajo- 
mensis,  Techugatsgoi,  are  all  fresh  and  healthy.  P.  Bru¬ 
noniana  evidently  gets  hardier  as  it  groAvs  older.  Plants 
one  and  two  years  old  we  have  several  times  had  killed;, 
those  now  reported  on  are  four  years  old.  Pimts  Douglassi, 
from  home-saved  seed,  are  some  of  them  killed,  others 
much  injured,  while  others  raised  from  imported  seeds 
growing  in  the  same  place  are  fresh ;  the  foliage  of  the 
latter  is  of  a  deeper  green,  broader,  and  with  more  sub¬ 
stance.  Pimts  Jezoensis,  in  a  moist  situation,  is  killed  ;  but 
similar  plants  jn  a  dry  position  are  only  partially  injured  ; 
the  plants  are  only  two  years  old,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that,  like  P.  Brunoniana,  they  may  get  hardy  as  they  grow 
older.  All  the  species  of  Larix  and  Ccdrtts  have  escaped 
uninjured  ;  the  newest  one,  Larix  Griffith i  (Hooker),  seems 
quite  hardy.  Pimts  excelsa,  monticola,  Ayacaliuite,  Lam- 
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bertiana,  parviilora,  rudis,  Hartwegi,  Russclliana,  macro- 
phylla,  Montezumse,  occidentalis,  Sinensis,  Sabiniana,  Ge- 
rardiana,  Coulteri,  muricata,  radiata,  tuberculata,  insignis, 
Benthamiana,  ponderosa,  Bungeaua,  contorta,  Massoniana, 
Cembroides,  Fremontiana,  osteosperma — all  quite  fresh  and 
uninjured.  Finns  oocarpa,  apulcensis,  tenuifolia,  leiophylla, 
lilifolia,  patula,  australis — either  completely  killed,  or  so 
much  injured  that  there  is  little  hopes  of  their  doing  any 
good.  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  in  the  open  borders,  killed ; 
plants  against  an  east  wall  quite  fresh.  Sequoia  semper- 
virens,  gigantea — both  considerably  injured  in  last  year’s 
growth,  the  foliage  much  browned  and  scorched  ;  but  the 
plants  are  all  giving  indication  of  growth,  and  likely  in  a 
,  few  weeks  to  be  quite  green. 

3rd. —  Podocarpe/E  :  Podocarpus  pungens,  killed  ;  and 
several  other  large-leaved  species  of  this  tribe.  Podocarpus 
'  Ivordiana,  quite  hardy  in  the  open  border.  Dacrydium 
cupressinum,  and  Franklini — both  growing  against  a  south 
wall. 

4th. — Taxineje  :  PAy Woc/arfus  tricliomanoides — quite  fresh 
|  against  a  south  wall.  Cephalotaxus  drupacea,  tardiva,  For- 
r  tuni,  Torreya  nucifera — have  all  stood  well,  and  are  likely 
to  prove  fine  hardy  trees.  Ephedra  vulgaris,  altissima, 
macrostachya — are  all  fresh. 

In  the  general  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  all  the  new 
Rhododendrons  sent  from  Sikkim  by  Dr.  Hooker  Avere  left 
unprotected,  and  they  appear  none  the  worse,  It.  Dalhousiie 
and  It.  argenteum  excepted.  Bcrheris  Darwini,  B.  Fortuni, 
and  B.  nepalensis  have  stood  Avell,  though  the  plants  are 
I  rather  small;  the ‘two  neAV  varieties  of  Tree  Box,  brought 
from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  seem  quite  as  hardy  as  the 
other  sorts ;  Cerasus  allicifolia  is  considerably  hurt  in  the 
open  border,  but  a  plant  on  an  east  Avail  is  not.  Ceanothus 
papillosus  and  C.  dentatus  are  slightly  damaged  in  the  open 
ground  and  on  a  Avail,  but  C.  rigidus  is  not  the  least  injured; 
this  seems  the  best  of  the  three.  All  the  species  and 
varieties  of  Arbutus  have  suffered  slightly,  except  A.  tomen- 
tosa ;  this  seems  quite  hardy,  and  highly  deserving  of  more 
extensive  cultivation.  All  the  species  of  Escallonia  arc 
killed  in  the  tops,  both  on  the  borders  and  Avails ;  the  neAv 
j  E.  macrantha  does  not  seem  any  hardier  than  the  older 
sorts ;  Fabiana  imbricata  is  fresh  in  the  open  ground,  and 
beginning  to  shoAV  flowers  ;  Garrya  elliptica  and  G.  macro- 
phylla  are  not  injured  this  year,  though  last  year  they  Avere 
both  injured  hy  less  cold,  but  it  Avas  in  April.  Fagus  betu- 
loides  andF.  Cunninghamii  are  both  very  fresh  and  green  on 
a  south  Avail;  the  beautiful  Hedera  Roegneriana  is  also  quite 
green.  Quercus  glabra,  Q..  glaberrima,  Q.  annulata,  Q  virens 
are  all  killed  ;  but  the  neAv  Q.  agrifolia  is  healthy  and  fresh, 
so  is  Q.  Mirbelii,  Avhich  promises  to  be  a  fine  sub-evergreen 
tree  ;  and  Q.  Mexicana  is  fresh  on  an  east  Avail.  Eleagnus 
|  reflexa  on  a  Avest  wall  also  looks  fresh,  and  promises  to  be 
j  quite  hardy.  Considering  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  and  the 
dry  bright  sunshine  Avhich  accompanied  it  during  many 
|  days,  the  injury  to  plants,  though  considerable,  is  not  great; 
|  a  much  less  extent  of  frost  in  the  end  of  April  or  the  begin- 
|  ning  of  May  will  do  far  more  damage,  as  the  plants  have 
|  begun  to  grow,  and  the  young  shoots  are  succulent. — From 
a  Paper  read  before  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. 


Liquorice  Culture.  —  A  lew  weeks  ago  Ave  made 
some  remarks,  in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  on  the 
cultivation  of  Liquorice.  Since  then  we  have  met  vvith 
an  interesting  account  of  the  method  of  cultivating  it, 
and  the  profit  arising  therefrom,  which  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  celebrated  Stephen  Switzer,  by  a  planter 
at  Pontefract,  in  the  year  1730.  As  this  will,  no  doubt, 
interest  many  of  our  readers,  Ave  publish  it  in  full. 

“Pomfret,  July  24,  1730. 

“  Mr.  Switzer, — I  received  yours  of  the  12tli  instant ; 
and  as  soon  as  ever  I  could  draAv  it  up,  have  sent  you  the 
best  account  I  can  of  the  methods  used  by  our  liquorice 
planters  in  the  raising,  curing,  and  vending  their  Avare,  as 
also  an  account  of  the  charges  Avhich  are  naturally  con¬ 
tingent  thereto,  as  well  as  of  the  profits  which  they  make 
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by  it.  I  send  it  you  only  in  a  rough  manner,  so  pray  give 
it  what  model  you  think  most  suitable  to  your  purpose. 

“  Planters  of  liquorice  divide  the  roots  into  two  several 
denominations.  Those  they  call  the  stocks  are  the  tops  or 
crown  buds;  from  thence  the  liquorice  root  is  cut  off.  The 
runnefs  are  small  running  roots,  Avith  eyes  about  two  inches  j 
distant  from  each  other,  and  run  about  tAVO  inches  beloAV  ! 
the  surface,  three  or  four  feet  long.  These  runners  (  before  j 
planting)  are  cut  into  lengths,  of  about  five  inches  long, 
three  eyes  to  each  plant,  though  tAvo  eyes,  if  they  are  strong 
and  good,  Avill  do,  j 

“  If  the  ground  has  not  been  liquorice  before,  it  must  be 
trenched  over  two  feet-and-a-half  or  three  deep  ;  the  roots 
in  soft  sandy  earth  will  run  six  feet  deep.  The  ground 
must  be  manured  or  covered  over  Avith  rotten  horse-dung, 
which  must  lie  a  month  or  more  to  consume  before  it  is  ! 
dug  in.  A  little  lime  is  requisite  if  the  ground  be  strong ; 
but  that  is  done  after  the  dung  is  dug  in  ;  and  the  lime 
must  be  turned  in  about  ten  days  before  planting,  or  else 
it  will  ferment,  and  heave  and  thrust  the  roots  out  of  the 
ground  again. 

“Before  planting,  you  are  to  line  out  your  ground  by  a 
rod,  of  three  feet  long,  for  each  bed’s  breadth ;  and  Avithin 
that  space  tread  a  narroAv  alley  the  Avidth  of  a  man’s  double 
feet,  or  both  his  shoes  going  one  by  another,  moving  straight 
forwards  by  the  line  which  makes  this  direction,  and  Avhich 
is  about  a  spade’s  breadth,  Avith  which,  also,  you  are  to  throAV 
up  the  earth  out  of  those  alleys  upon  the  top  of  the  beds, 
the  alleys  to  he  about  eight  inches  deep.  Then  draw  up 
the  sides  of  the  bed  with  a  strong  rake,  and  (as  gardeners 
term  it)  cog  the  beds  with  it,  so  as  to  make  them  round  at 
top,  which  done,  lay  the  beds  in  three  toavs,  one  row  on  the 
middle  of  the  ridge  or  bed,  and  the  other  tAvo  on  each  side, 
a  foot  from  the  middle,  and  the  buds  in  the  rows  at  six 
inches  apart,  first  a  stock  or  crown  bud,  and  then  three 
runners  betwixt.  Then,  with  a  large  dibber,  made  of  the 
upper  part  of  an  old  spade,  eight  inches  in  length,  as  is  | 
used  to  plant  out  garden  beans,  you  are  to  plant  out  your 
buds  and  runners;  and,  beginning  atone  end  of  the  ridge 
or  bed,  take  your  bud  in  your  left  hand,  and  the  dibber  in 
your  right,  make  the  depth  of  the  hole  the  full  length  of 
your  dibber  ;  then  force  the  bud  with  your  left  hand  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  and  you  are  to  close  it  by  thrusting  of 
the  dibber  down  again  sideways  pretty  near  the  same  hole, 
as  is  done  for  cabbage  plants,  Ac. ;  and  so  working  towards 
the  left  hand,  it  Avill  go  on  apace.  Those  aa'Iio  practice  such 
Avorks  much,  Avill  do  it  expeditiously. 

“The  sides  of  the  beds  must  be  drawn  up  just  after  the 
buds  are  planted,  so  as  the  holes  Avhich  the  dibber  left  may 
be  filled  upr  in  order  to  cover  the  roots  and  keep  out 
the  Avet. 

“  The  first  year  after  liquorice  is  planted,  you  may  sow  a 
few  onions  and  carrots  upon  the  beds,  not  to  stand,  but  to 
draw  whilst  young,  and  those  but  very  thin ;  and  as  far  as 
you  can  reach  with  your  hand  you  may  soav  a  few  radishes  ; 
and  lettuces.  In  the  autumn,  you  may  also  sow  spinage, 
Avhich  grows  very  fine  for  the  spring  folloiving,  and  which 
may  be  cut  before  the  liquorice  groivs  much,  especially  on 
the  ridge.  The  profits  Avhich  arise  from  hence  may,  in  this 
one  year,  be  Avell  computed  at  .£12  10s.  au  acre,  which  we 
shall  make  appear  by-and-by,  when  we  come  to  state  the 
debtor  and  creditor  of  this  commodity. 

“  Liquorice  at  Pomfret,  and  other  places,  is  never  in  per¬ 
fection  till  it  has  stood  three  years  ;  and  many  there  be  that 
let  it  stand  four,  if  it  look  healthy  and  lively.  For  propaga-  j 
tion,  the  runners  for  sets  are  sold  by  the  stone,  at  the  same 
price  as  liquorice  itself  is  at  the  time ;  but  the  stock  or  i 
crown  buds  carry  nearly  double  the  price.  The  lops  are  j 
annual,  growing  the  first  year  about  a  foot  high ;  the  second 
year  tAvo  feet;  the  third  year  four  feet;  and  those  lops  are 
always  cut  off  in  frosty  Aveather,  which  keeps  the  roots  from 
tearing.  The  green  is  best  to  be  cut  off  Avith  garden  shears  | 
the  firet  year,  because  of  its  not  being  so  strongly  rooted  as 
afterwards  it  will,  when  it  may  be  mowed  with  a  scythe. 
The  floAvers  come  out  in  August  and  September;  but  it 
very  seldom  or  never  floAvers  till  the  plants  are  three  or  four 
years  old.  They  are  blue,  and  hang  out  in  small  tresses, 
like  the  senna's,  but  above  three  inches  long.  The  stocks 
are  like  those  of  raspberries,  only  smooth,  and  the  leaves 
like  seedling  ashes. 
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“  Liquorice  is  taken  out  of  the  ground  from  Martinmas  to 
the  first  of  April,  but  the  latter  season  is  the  best  both  for 
the  liquorice  and  the  buds.  When  you  take  it  up,  sort  the 
small  from  the  great,  from  which  last  you  are  to  dress  the 
chats  with  a  fine  knife.  Then  lay  them  in  sand,  one  layer 
of  sand  and  another  layer  of  liquorice  ;  but  wet  not  the  sand 
with  any  moisture,  than  just  so  as  you  can  hold  it  in  your 
hand  without  running  out  no  water;  but  it  ought  to  be  rock 
sand,  such  as  is  dug  out  of  the  pits  about  Pomfret,  Notting¬ 
ham,  and  other  places.  You  are  to  order  the  running  buds 
and  runners  in  the  same  manner,  if  early  taken  up,  but  the 
crown  buds  will  do  if  thrown  in  a  heap,  and  covered  with 
mats,  etc. 

“  The  small  liquorice  is  for  the  most  part  dried  on  a  malt 
kiln,  after  it  is  chopped  short  with  a  hatchet,  or  some  other 
edged  tool,  and  then  ground  together  in  a  mill,  which  is  the 
readiest  commodity  of  all.  Or  else  it  is  pounded  in  a  trough 
while  it  is  green,  and  put  into  a  mashing-tub,  and  mashed 
together  with  cold  water,  two  days  together.  Then  it  is  to 
be  wrung  out  clean,  and  the  juice  boiled  up  in  an  iron  pot 
to  a  black  substance,  called  Spanish  Liquorice,  and  at  the 
place  before  mentioned,  where  it  is  raised,  called  JAquoricc 
Cakes.  The  cakes  they  make  at  Pomfret  are  round  and 
fiat,  with  a  stamp  resembling  the  ancient  castle  of  that 
town,  now  in  ruin,*  within  the  top  of  which  castle  there  are 
two  acres  of  land  at  this  time  employed  in  the  propagation 
of  this  noble,  useful  plant.  It  is  further  remarkable,  that 
one  acre  of  the  ground  just  mentioned  has  yielded  five 
hundred  stone  weight  (which  is  generally  sold  for  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  stone)  in  one  crop,  which  must 
be  accounted  a  very  good  advantage,  for  in  three  years  it 
amounts  to  eighty-seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  which  is  little 
less  than  thirty  pounds  per  acre  one  year  with  another. 
Nor  is  the  charge  of  tillage  so  dear,  by  a  good  deal,  as  hops 
and  several  other  improvements  are. 

“  Before  I  finish  this  account  (says  this  noted  corres¬ 
pondent),  I  cannot  but  remark,  that  about  seven  years  ago 
all  the  liquorice  at  Pomfret  was  monopolised  and  engrossed 
by  a  set  of  merchants,  Ac.  But  the  engrossers,  by  sending 
too  great  a  quantity  together,  found,  to  their  cost,  that  it 
heated  and  smoked  like  a  hayrick  put  up  too  green ;  which 
I  mention  by  way  of  precaution  to  those  that  raise  great 
quantities,  who  ought  not  to  lay  above  two  hundred  stone  in 
a  heap  ;  for  though  this  may  seem  a  great  quantity,  yet  a 
much  larger  has  been  taken  up,  and  transported,  or  kept  in 
one  parcel. 

“  When  liquorice  is  to  be  transported,  all  that  is  designed 
for  present  use  is  tied  up  in  seven  or  fourteen  pound 
bundles,  neatly  rolled  up  and  bound  with  packthread.  But 
the  only  way  to  be  taken  is  to  send  it  by  water,  and  then  to 
lay  it  in  dry  sand,  or  any  other  dry  soil,  a  layer  of  liquorice 
and  a  layer  of  sand,  so  that  the  sand  runs  all  over  it  and 
amongst  it,  and  so  an  apothecary  may  thus  keep  it  good  for 
twelve  months  in  his  cellar.  As  for  transporting  of  the 
roots  for  planting — if  the  small  eye-roots,  or  runners  and 
buds,  were  so  transported  in  sand,  it  were  better  for  them 
than  to  be  sent  naked,  especially  if  it  be  a  great  way,  and 
they  are  like  to  lie  out  of  the  ground  long.  If  for  a  journey 
of  fourteen  days,  they  may  be  sent  in  bundles  cut  ready  for 
planting ;  but  if  they  arc  to  be  out  of  the  ground  longer, 
then  they  moulder  and  rot.  They  should  not  be  mixed 
head  and  tail  if  you  send  them  any  distance,  but  must  be 
bound  up  in  little  bundles  as  above,  and  tied  all  one  way, 
for  readiness  of  planting.  As  for  the  crown  buds,  they  may 
be  sent  by  sea  with  a  little  sand  to  them,  being  much 
hardier  than  runners  are. 

“  At  the  town  of  Pomfret  are  about  fifty  acres  of  ground, 
called  Liquorice  Garths,  many  of  them  in  small  apartments, 
which  entitle  the  possessors  to  as  many  votes  for  members 
of  parliament  as  they  are  possessed  of  those  small  parcels 
of  land,  all  which  causes  the  land  tillage  to  be  very  dear, 
the  common  labourers  having  one  shilling  per  day,  and  two 
drinkings,  which  amounts  in  all  to  about  fourteen  or  fifteen- 
pence  per  day.  But  there  are  many  other  places  where  it  is 
found,  by  experience,  that  there  is  as  good  liquorice  raised 
as  at  Pomfret,  and  where  men  and  buds  are  very  easily 
procured. 

*  Although  this  was  written  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  ago, 
the  manufacture  of  these  cakes,  impressed  with  “  the  antient  castle,”  is 
still  continued,  or  at  least  was  so  a  few  years  ago.— H. 


“  As  to  the  expenses  of  planting  and  preserving  an  acre 
of  liquorice,  the  price  of  roots  differ  in  proportion  to  the 
price  that  liquorice  bears  the  year  you  send  for  them. 
When  liquorice  gives  three  shillings  a  stone,  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  stone,  then  crown  buds  give  five  or  six 
shillings  per  thousand,  and  runners,  cut  into  lengths,  and 
tied  up  in  bundles,  give  three  or  four  shillings  a  thousand. 

“  Old  planters  of  liquorice  reckon  that  eighty  thousand  of 
plants  will  plant  an  acre.  But  computing  twenty  plants  to 
a  yard,  and  four  thousand  eight  hundred  yards  to  an  acre, 
then  an  acre  requires  ninety-six  thousand,  at  one  hundred 
and  sixty  square  poles  to  an  acre,  thirty  yards  to  a  pole 
square,  and  twenty  roots  to  a  yard,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
example : — 

100  poles  in  one  acre 
30  yards  in  a  pole 


4,800 

20  roots  to  a  yard 


1)0,000  total  of  roots  to  an  acre. 

“Now,  as  they  generally  plant  one  fourth  of  stock  buds, 
and  three-fourths  of  runners,  then  there  will  be  required — 


£  s.  d. 

24,000  stock  buds,  at  5s.  per  1 000  when  cheap  . .  GOO 

72,000  runners,  at  3s.  per  3000  .  3  0  G  0 

The  charges  of  preparing  the  ground  will  be  about  4  0  0 

Weeding,  the  first  year,  about  .  4  0  0 

Weeding,  the  second  year,  for  it  is  not  houghed, 

but  weeded  with  the  grub  and  hand,  at  ... .  3  0  0 

The  same  operation  the  third  year,  at .  3  0  0 

The  taking  up  and  bundling  the  last  year,  at ... .  3  0  0 


T33  15  0 


“  So  that,  from  what  goes  before,  and  what  will  by-and-by 
follow,  it  is  plain,  that  an  acre  of  liquorice  will  (one  year 
with  another,  as  to  the  debtor  and  creditor  of  it)  stand  as  in 
|  the  underwritten  scheme,  the  whole  being  taken  at  an 
average  for  three  years. 

Debtor. 

Three  years’  rent  of  the  ground,  at  £5  per  acre  . .  15  0  0 


The  whole  charges  of  planting,  weeding,  and 

gathering  .  33  15  0 

To  the  vicar,  for  tytlie,  at  2s.  per  pound,  i.e.  10s. 

per  acre,  for  three  years .  1  10  10 


In  all.  . . £00  5  10 


Creditor. 

Five  hundred  stone  ofliquorice,  at  3s.  Gd.  per  stone  87  10  0 

A  crop  of  onions,  Ac.,  the  first  summer  .  1  0  0 

Some  winters  crop  for  that  year  .  2  10  0 


In  all* . T'J1  0  0 


Debtor  and  Creditor  Balanced. 

Debtor,  to  rent,  &c .  50  5  10 

Creditor,  to  goods  sold .  01  0  0 

T40  14  2 


“  To  finish  this  account,  it  is  plain,  from  what  goes  before, 
that  fifty’shillings  an  acre  is  allowed  for  the  first  winter’s 
i  crop  ;  but  if  the  ground  be  sowed  with  Michaelmas  onions, 
carrots,  lettuce,  Ac.,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  all 
the  three  crops  may  not  be  worth  half  as  much,  at  least,  as 
I  the  one  summer’s.  And  perhaps  the  same  methods  may  be 
taken  in  other  winters,  when  the  stalks  are  gone,  as  used 
to  be  done  on  beds,  at  least  as  it  used  in  the  alleys  of 
asparagus  plantations.  And  by  this  it  appears,  that  if  a 
planter  was  possessed  of  a  hundred  acres  of  liquorice,  and 
had  a  vent  for  it,  it  would  bring  him  in  near  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  clear  of  all  expenses.  But  an  hundred  acres 
is  too  much  for  one  man,  or  in  one  county,  so  no  more  of 
that. 

*  We  have  been  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  original  statement  as 
regards  the  credit  total,  which  is,  by  an  error  in  addition,  stated  to  be 
.£'100,  in  consequence  of  which  the  result  of  “debtor  and  creditor 
balanced  ”  will  show  a  considerable  deficiency. — H. 
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“  And  thus,  Sir,  have  I  given  you  as  good  an  account  as 
I  could  concerning  the  raising  of  liquorice  at  Pomfrct,  at 
least,  as  good  a  one  as  the  time  you  gave  me  would  allow  ; 
though  1  am,  I  think,  pretty  sure  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  omitted  that  is  material,  and  absolutely  necessary 
to  be  known  in  this  affair.  I  wish  you  success  in  all  your 
undertakings.  And  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  P.” 

“  P.S. —  Our  liquorice  earths  take  up  so  many  hands  at 
the  time  ol  year,  that  there  are  scarce  any  labourers  to  be 
got,  at  any  rate,  for  other  works.” 

|  - 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  weather  continuing  fine,  the  supplies  of  garden 
produce  is  very  much  increased,  and  the  quality  is  con¬ 
siderably  improved.  The  display  of  flowers  and  plants 
is  also  greatly  increased,  particularly  of  the  commoner 
garden  description.  Rhubarb  is  very  plentiful ;  large 
waggon  loads  are  pouring  in  from  all  quarters.  As¬ 
paragus  is  also  very  plentiful,  and  very  fine ;  so  also  is 
Sea-kalr.  Radishes  now  form  one  of  the  staple  articles 
of  the  market.  New  Potatoes  may  be  obtained,  at  from 
Is.  to  1  s.  fid.  per  pound,  but  they  are  far  from  general. 
Qabbayes  make  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  dozen.  Greens  2s.  to 
3s.  fid.  per  dozen  bunches.  Brocoli  2s.  to  ds.  per  dozen. 
Turnips  3s.  to  4s.  per  dozen  bunches.  Carrots  6s.  to 
8s.  diito.  Onions  Cs.  to  10s.  per  bushel.  Celery  9d.  to 
Is.  fid  per  bundle.  French  Beans  is.  to  2s.  per  100. 
Radishes  Is.  to  2s.  per  dozen  bunches. 

Cut-flowers  are  very  plentiful,  the  generality  consist 
of  II  allflowers,  Narcissus,  Anemones,  Pimroses,  Heaths, 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Roses,  Cinerarias,  Camellias.  Miy- 
nonette,  and  Epacris.  H. 


TH  E  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW, 
May  10th. 

This  wondrous  hive  of  some  of  the  busiest  bees  the 
!  world  ever  saw,  boasts,  in  common  with  most  of  our 
high  commercial  emporiums,  a  really  first-rate  class  of 
horticulturists  ;  and  it  is  a  most  pleasing  task  to  record 
not  merely  the  matters  exhibited,  but  their  rate  of 
progress.  L  feel  that  I  am  a  tolerably  important  witness 
in  the  affair,  having  bad  the  honour  of  being  annually 
selected  as  a  judge  there  of  general  horticultural 
matters  for  some  seven  years  consecutively.  To  me  it 
is  indeed  a  pleasure,  for  several  reasons.  I  there  meet 
a  class  of  distinguished  practical  gardeners,  with  whom 
1  c:ui  compare  notes,  and  whom  I  should  probably  not 
see  without  such  an  occasion.  Gardeners  are  known  to 
be  a  social  class  of  men,  and,  to  the  praise  of  the  gar- 
;  deuers  of  our  day,  1  may  observe,  they  are  not  men  of 
mysteries.  Gardening  now  has  no  secrets ;  every  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  success  must  be  based  has  been  reduced 
to  the  utmost  simplicity ;  consequently,  the  mystery- 
men  have  passed  away  never  more  to  return. 

The  morning  of  the  19th  was,  indeed,  the  first  day  of 
summer.  In  this  respect  the  Liverpool  show  people 
are  particularly  fortunate  :  I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind  a 
bad  show  day  for  several  years.  What  between  Grib- 
bin's  band,  the  well-dressed  company,  the  beauteous 
Uoial  gems,  &c.,  with  every  summer  association,  there 
i  was  almost  too  much  for  the  mind  to  endure.  I  may 
just  point  now  to  the  chief  features,  and  show  where 
real  advance  has  been  made,  and,  perhaps,  point  to 
tilings  of  a  suggestive  character  as  to  future  progress. 

I  n  Azaleas  there  was  a  most  marked  progress.  These, 
although  inferior  to  their  metropolitan  congeners  in 


regard  of  size,  were  quite  as  well  bloomed ;  in  some, 
indeed,  you  could  scarcely  discern  a  leaf.  Mr.  Hadwen 
sent  some  good  Orchids ;  six  of  his  collection  took  the 
first  prize.  Roses  were  far  superior  to  any  1  have  ever 
seen  at  this  exhibition ;  and  the  very  indefatigable 
secretary,  Mr.  Lcatherbarron,  who  seems  very  fond  of 
gardening  matters,  took  the  first  and  second  prizes. 
The  Heaths  were  not  extraordinary  ;  nevertheless,  there  j 
was  some  advance — J.  Bibby,  Esq.,  carrying  the  best  ! 
prize.  Pelargoniums  were  pretty  good  for  so  late  a  I 
spring  we  northerns  have  experienced;  the  “fancies,”  as 
usual,  attracting  much  attention.  Of  course  Cinerarias, 
Calceolarias,  &c  ,  were  in  quantity,  and  many  pretty  ; 
Gloxinias,  the  Secretary  gaining  the  first  prize  here.  ! 
Fuchsias  were  very  good  for  early  work — most  of  them 
grown  in  the  pyramidal  form,  which  is  certainly  very 
elegant,  and  well  adapted  for  the  exhibition  table.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  groups  was  from  the  collection 
of  —  Fairrie,  Esq.,  a  well-known  encourager  of  horti¬ 
culture  in  Liverpool :  it  was  a  group  of  striped  marbled¬ 
leaved  exotics.  Here  was  Cissus  discolor,  Anam  to  chillis, 
&c.  The  judges  put  a  pointed  mark  on  these  things,  as 
wishing  to  bring  them  out  for  the  gratification  of  the  j 
public.  Tropical  Ferns  and  Lycopods — the  latter  would 
have  satisfied  friend  Appleby — were  in  profusion;  they 
seem  quite  at  home  in  Liverpool.  In  wax  flowers  I  was 
glad  to  see  two  classes  of  prizes — one  professionals,  the 
other  simply  amateurs.  In  the  professionals,  Miss  New¬ 
ton  again  distinguished  herself,  by  taking  first,  second, 
and  an  extra  prize ;  and  in  amateurs’  class  the  worthy 
secretary’s  daughter,  Miss  Leatberbarrow,  equally 
triumphed.  Miss  Powell,  however,  carried  off  an  extra 
prize  here. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  tables  were  pretty  good,  but  not 
extraordinary.  Capital  black  Hambro’  Grapes  were  from 
Mr.  Jennings,  gardener  to  Earl  Derby,  as  also  excellent 
forced  Cherries.  Mr.  Jennings  is  well  known  as  one  of 
our  best  English  gardeners.  In  Strawberries,  Mr.  Cut- 
hill  will  he  glad  to  hear  that  his  Dlack  Prince  produced 
the  best  dish  at  this  show.  I  verily  had  a  prejudice 
against  this  otherwise  useful  Strawberry,  as  to  flavour, 
until  I  tasted  these  “  Black  Princes ;  ”  they  were  quite 
as  good  as  the  best  lveen’s  Seedling. 

Before  I  conclude  this  hasty  sketch,  I  must  beg  to 
advert  to  a  forced  and  artificial  growth  in  some  of  the 
exhibition  plants,  perhaps  the  consequence  of  previous 
neglect,  as  evinced  in  the  huge  number  of  stakes  and 
supporters  to  plants  not  by  any  means  naturally  re¬ 
quiring  such  assistance.  I  do  not  say  that  Liverpool  is 
famous  for  it,  hut  I  do  say  that,  if  the  practice  is  a  fault, 
the  people  here  have  fallen  into  that  fault.  I  should 
fear  the  labour  standard  must  be  low  where  such  is  the 
case;  yet  one  can  hardly  fancy  such  harsh  economy  in 
days  of  high  commercial  prosperity.  Certainly,  nobody  j 
would  exhibit  flower-stakes  except  as  such,  and  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  exhibition  schedule.  These  things  must 
shortly  give  way  to  a  better  practice.  As  cultivation  i 
mounts  in  the  ascending  scale,  extraneous  props  will 
descend,  and  the  evil  will  cure  itself.  Somehow,  nobody 
likes  all  these  stakes,  except  the  man  who  uses  them, 
and  who,  according  to  the  common  bias  of  human 
nature,  tries  to- feel  justified  in  resorting  to  what  is  at 
the  moment  considered  a  “  necessary  evil.” 

On  the  whole,  the  show  went  off  well — worthy  of  one 
of  England’s  greatest  gathering  points;  but  such  is  the 
character  of  the  advance,  that  tents  will  have  to  be  : 
multiplied  speedily.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Staunton, 
Wilcox,  Chambers,  and  Erriugton;  and  the  awards,  it 
would  seem,  were  generally  satisfactory. 

R.  Eruinqton. 
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PROLONGING  THE  BLOOMING  OE  SALVIA 
GESNERiEFLORA. 

A  i'RiKND  of  mine  had  more  of  the  Salvia  gesnerce- 
Jlora  this  time  last  year  than  he  knew  what  to  do  with.  ! 
After  the  general  stock  was  kept  in  flower,  from  the 
middle  of  January,  in  the  conservatory,  by  forcing,  and 
to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  June,  by  retarding  some 
of  the  plants,  as  Mr.  Errington  recommends  for  keeping 
back  the  more  early  blossoms,  he  had  them  all  pruned 
on  the  close  spurring  system,  leaving  a  few  long  shoots 
nearly  their  full  length,  and  cutting-in  every  one  of  the 
side-branches  to  one  or  two  joints.  He  rested  them 
behind  a  high  wall  until  they  were  in  leaf,  merely 
allowing  them  as  much  water  as  kept  them  from  shrivel¬ 
ling  ;  he  then  put  in  about  forty  cuttings  of  them  from 
the  best  top  shoots  on  the  “breaks,”  as  he  called  it, 
or  the  young  shoots.  These  cuttings  were  only  three 
joints  long,  and  two  of  them  only  could  be  seen.  They 
were  planted  on  a  north  border,  and  under  an  old  hand¬ 
glass,  and  were  treated  very  much  like  the  way  Mr. 
Fish  does  the  Calceolaria  cuttings.  This  was  shortly 
after  the  enormous  hot  days  and  restless  nights  we  all 
experienced  at  the  beginning  of  last  July,  and  the 
'  whole  garden  was  one  hotbed  at  the  time;  so  that,  from 
!  the  damp  of  the  first  good  watering,  and  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  air  under  the  glass,  and  over  the  cuttings, 

I  instead  of  these  Salvia  cuttings  being,  as  we  say,  out-of- 
doors,  and  behind  a  north  wall,  they  were  in  reality  in 
the  climate  of  Calcutta.  They  were  soon  rooted,  and 
had  three  shifts  before  the  end  of  October,  and  were 
among  the  second  forced  plants  for  the  rooms  by  the 
end  of  February. 

It  is  with  the  old  plants,  however,  that  I  have  to  do, 
and  they  were  planted  out  in  a  very  exposed  part  of  the 
kitchen-garden  slips,  without  disturbing  the  balls,  or 
receiving  more  stimulus  than  common  watering  until 
they  took  to  the  soil,  when  they  were  allowed  to  shift 
!  for  themselves  till  the  end  of  September.  They  were 
then  potted  in  very  small  pots  indeed  according  to  the 
large  size  of  the  plants.  There  was  littlo  else  but  the 
old  ball  left,  and  all  the  new  roots  hanging  out  from  it 
like  a  hair  broom.  The  whole  were  then  under  potted, 
and,  from  the  mildness  and  dampness  of  last  autumn, 
the  plants  were  left  out-of-doors  till  near  Christmas ; 
but,  from  the  cramping  at  the  roots,  they  could  not  go 
without  water  more  than  one  or  two  days  all  the  time, 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  about  getting  them  forward 
into  flower-bud,  with  a  little  forcing,  among  common 
plants  and  Roses,  and  as  soon  as  the  blossom-heads 
could  be  seen,  the  plants  were  liberally  potted  in  strong, 
rich  soil,  and  weak  liquid-manure  water  from  a  stagnant 
pond  was  given  them  every  time  they  wanted  water, 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  nothing  that  I  ever  heard  of 
paid  better. 

1  have  been  running  away  from  my  own  story  all  the 
time,  and  how  1  must  turn  back  to  last  July,  when  some 
of  these  cut-down  Salvias  broke  wretchedly  badly,  and 
the  gardener  ordered  one  of  the  men  to  throw  them 
away.  He  desired  his  helping-man  to  get  red  of  them, 
and  the  help  told  the  boy  to  do  it!  When  too  many 
fingers  arc  in  the  pie,  wre  soon  know  the  rest ;  and  we 
may  as  well  know  that  none  of  these  cast-off  Salvias 
were  ever  thrown  away,  but  some  of  them  did  actually 
starve  by  inches,  for  want  of  water,  last  August.  Some 
rooted-out  through  the  pots  on  to  the  hard  gravel,  and 
fared  a  littlo  better,  and  some  were  watered  in  a  mistake, 
all  the  time,  by  the  truant  boy,  to  whom  the  fault  of 
their  being  in  existence  was  traced  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  when  the  pots  were  wanted  for  the  bedding- 
plaiits.  When  the  rest  of  the  plants  had  to  be  housed 
for  the  winter,  these  stinted  Salvias  were  placed  in  sand 
under  the  stage  of  an  old-fashioned  greenhouse,  and  the 
little  boy,  or  the  young  Linnaeus,  as  they  call  him  now, 


saw  that  they  wanted  for  nothing  all  through  the  winter. 
Before  the  end  of  April  they  were  nearly  in  flower,  and 
were  planted  out-of-doors,  where  they  have  flowered 
very  satisfactorily  all  through  the  month  of  May,  and 
promise  to  keep  on  for.  the  best  half  of  Juno,  and 
although  they  are  not  in  a  regular  bed,  the  story  is  told 
with  a  view  to  the  successful  use  of  this  plant  in  two 
forms  as  a  bedding-plant,  to  help  us  out  at  the  end  of  1 
the  spring ;  first,  as  spare  old  plants  come  in,  as  in  the  | 
above  case,  but  with  a  more  kind  treatment  throughout; 
and,  secondly,  from  cuttings  put  in  early  in  July. 

The  gardener,  under  whom  all  this  originated,  thinks 
that  if  the  cuttings  arc  made  from  pieces  of  the  old  tops  ! 
when  the  plants  are  pruned  in  June,  that  the  plants 
will  neither  flower  so  soon,  nor  so  early,  as  when  the 
cuttings  are  taken  from  the  young  wood  made  after  the 
pruning.  Now,  this  is  just  the  very  opposite  of  what  I  - 
would  guess,  and  what  his  own  explanation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  would  lead  me  to  believe,  but  he  is  more 
practical  than  I  am,  or  at  least,  he  does  not  care  so 
much  about  causes;  if  he  gets  a  good  effect  Irom  a 
mixture  of  causes,  as  he  says,  he  is  perfectly  content. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  old  plants  of  this  Salvia  may 
be  kept  on  short  commons  all  through  the  summer; 
that  the  end  of  a  turf-pit,  in  a  dry  situation,  would  keep 
them  through  an  ordinary  winter,  and  that  the\  will 
flowrer  out-of  doors  all  through  the  month  of  May,  and 
help  to  make  a  good  variety  when  flowers  are  scaice  in 
the  beds  and  borders. 

EARLY-BEDDED  CINERARIAS. 

I  saw  another  practice  lately,  with  which  I  was  very 
much  pleased.  A  bed  of  mixed  Cinerarias,  in  full  bloom, 
on  the  lawn  opposite  the  drawing-room  windows,  and 
they  looked  as  gay  and  flourishing  as  any  thing  could 
be  by  the  beginning  of  May,  and  no  doubt  they  will 
last  all  through  the  month,  and  so  give  more  time  for 
the  plants  in  pots  that  arc  to  occupy  the  bed  through 
the  summer.  There  is  a  light  iron  frame  to  place  over 
this  bed  of  Cinerarias  every  night,  on  which  some  clean 
canvass  is  stretched  over,  and  nothing  can  answer  better, 
except  protecting  the  blossoms  of  wall  fruit,  ol  which 
the  very  best  specimen  1  ever  saw  is  in  this  very  garden, 
and  about  which  I  must  procure  a  drawing  and  des¬ 
cription  some  day. 

1  have  used  canvass  and  calico  covering  for  choice 
beds  in  May  for  a  long  time,  but  in  the  autumn, 
covering  up  the  flower-beds  at  night  has  been  a  regular 
and  expensive  work  for  nearly  twenty  years  at  Shrub- 
land  Park.  I  am,  therefore,  glad  to  see  and  heai  any  of 
these  plans  for  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of  flowers 
out-of-doors,  being  in  operation  and  thought  wreli  of. 

The  13ng  prevalence  of  easterly  winds,  and  the  late¬ 
ness  of  this  season,  kept  the  earth  so  much  colder  than 
it  usually  is  at  bedding-out  time,  that  all  kinds  of 
schemes  must  be  had  recourse  to  before  we  can  expect 
to  see  the  beds  in  a  flourishing  state.  Watering  the  j 
beds  with  soft  pond  water,  from  shallow  ponds,  it-  one  of 
the  best  means  of  warming  the  earth,  because  tint  kind 
of  water  is  always  warmer  than  hard  water,  when  the 
sun  is  powerful,  and  no  strong  water  should  ever  be 
given  to  bedding  plants  till  they  take  a  firm  hold  of  the 
soil. 

STANDARD  COTONEASTERS. 

I  saw  another  thing  in  this  same  garden  which 
pleased  me  very  much,  and  which  ought  to  be  well- 
known,  but  of  which  very  few  of  us  ever  heard  before; 
a  plan  by  which  standards  of  the  Cotoneaster  viicro- 
phylla  may  be  had  as  healthy  as  standard  weeping 
Soplioras  or  Ash,  for  when  this  Cotoneaster  is  worked 
standard  high,  it  always  forms  a  weeping  plant.  They 
first  began  with  it  grafted  on  the  common  Thorn  lor  a 
stock,  but  in  a  few  years  the  two  refused  to  agree  well 
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together,  and  most  of  us  gardeners  in  the  country  gave 
up  the  idea  of  ever  seeing  healthy,  long-lived  plants  of 
this  as  standards.  Some  one  has  hit  the  right  nail  on 
the  head,  however,  and  here  is  a  proof;  a  plant  bbught 
in  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  was  probably  as  many 
years  old  at  the  time  it  was  bought,  the  stem  and  the 
head  are  now  so  united,  so  healthy,  green,  plump,  and 
full  of  sap,  that  both  promise  to  do  as  well  and  as  long 
together  as  the  apple  and  the  crab,  and  this  stock  is 
either  Cotoneaster  qffinis,  or  accuminata,  as  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  but  1  desired  the  gentleman  who  owns  it,  to 
let  me  know  if  any  sucker  or  side-shoot  comes  from  the 
stock,  by  which  I  could  at  once  determine  the  species, 
as  it  may  turn  out  that  but  one  deciduous  species  can 
sustain  the  evergreen.  The  practice  is  no  secret  in  the 
nurseries,  for  the  gentleman  was  expressly  told  that  the 
stock  was  a  Cotoneaster,  and  that  there  was  no  doubt 
about  its  doing  well,  and  he  was  told  the  truth  certainly. 
This  is  another  instance  of  the  old  saying,  that  one  can 
I  never  enter  a  garden  for  the  first  time  without  learning 
something  new  to  him. 

The  Weeping  Holly  is  a  most  beautiful  tree,  I  always 
think,  when  I  see  it  worked  six  or  seven  feet  high. 
There  was  a  beautiful  specimen  of  it  in  the  Arboretum, 
at  Bank  Grove,  out  on  the  grass,  and  I  saw  abundance 
of  it  in  Mr.  Jackson’s  nursery,  but  I  never  saw  the 
weeping  Cotoneaster  with  him.  I  once  saw  a  grafted 
Weeping  Sophora,  which  spread  out  fifteen  feet  on  each 
side  of  the  stem  after  reaching  the  ground,  and  the 
shoots  were  trained  as  regularly  as  a  fruit-tree,  against 
.  a  wall,  on  a  raised  trellis,  and  this  device  was  exceed- 
,  ingly  pretty.  I  also  saw  the  original  of  the  Weeping 
Larch,  a  seedling  which  appeared  many  years  since,  in 
Mr.  Godsal’s  nursery,  at  Hereford,  and  it  ran  along  the 
ground  like  a  Strawberry-runner.  D.  Beaton. 


IMPROVING  ECONOMICALLY  A  NEGLECTED 
GREENHOUSE. 

(  Continued  from  page  81.) 

Let  it  be  kept  in  mind,  that  those  remarks  are  in¬ 
tended  solely  for  those  who  do  not  grudge  a  little 
labour,  but  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  making  what 
display  they  can  without  entailing  much  expense  in  the 
way  of  purchasing.  The  few  seeds  I  mentioned,  at  p. 

;  81,  were  chiefly  intended  for  summer  and  autumn  de- 
!  coration,  but  the  time  was  indicated  for  sowing  Mig¬ 
nonette,  Nemophila,  and  Collinsia,  for  spring  flowering. 
I  shall,  in  a  random  manner,  to-day,  advert  to  a  few  more 
seeds  to  be  sown  for  winter  and  spring  blooming,  chiefly 
the  latter  ;  and  then,  if  space  permits,  mention  a  few 
things,  the  propagation  of  which  should  be  seen  about 
for  a  similar  purpose. 

In  adverting  to  the  sowing  of  seeds,  I  shall  not  be 
considered  very  egotistical  if  1  mention,  that  I  was  never 
more  delighted  with  any  of  my  own  handy-work  than  I 
was  with  a  plant  of  Collinsia  bicolor,  grown  in  a  London 
atmosphere  too.  It  was  self-sown  in  a  border,  taken  up 
in  the  end  of  September,  transferred  into  a  sandy,  poor 
soil  in  a  five-inch  pot,  and  housed  in  a  greenhouse, 

-  from  which  frost  was  merely  excluded.  The  plant  was 
|  several  times  stopped,  by  nipping  out  the  terminal  buds 
I  to  make  it  bushy.  In  the  middle  of  January  it  got  a 
j  seven-inch  pot,  aud  richer  soil ;  and  in  March  it  got  a 
|  twelve-inch  pot,  and  the  soil  enriched  with  leaf  mould. 

In  May,  it  was  nearly  three  feet  in  height,  with  one 
j  stake  in  the  centre,  and  the  diameter  of  the  base  of  the 
I  cone  more  than  twenty  inches  through,  one  mass  of 
I  bloom. 

The  striking  effect  produced  last  season,  in  the  large 
conservatory  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens,  by  numerous 
pots  of  this  common  annual,  demonstrates  what  may  be 
done  with  the  cheapest  materials. 
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Large  plants  of  the  Nemophila  insignis,  grown  on 
without  stopping,  trained  to  rise  about  six  inches,  and 
then  allowed  to  run  over  the  sides  of  the  pot,  that  pot 
being  elevated  upon  another,  and  the  graceful  plant 
covering  both  with  its  masses  of  blue-white  flowers,  that 
would  be  quite  as  attractive  a  spectacle  as  the  Collinsia, 
and  such  specimens,  with  young  beginners,  would  do 
more  to  create  a  taste  for -the  love  of  nature  in  general, 
and  floral  beauty  in  particular,  and  thence  secure  extra 
assistance  and  advantages,  than  any  amount  of  grumb¬ 
ling,  or  sighing  after  the  unattainable.  Rarity  in 
flowers,  as  well  as  everything  else,  must  always  be  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  expensive ;  but  the  truly  beautiful  is 
spread  around  us  so  liberally,  that  the  humblest  in  sta¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  highest  in  rank,  may  thoroughly 
enjoy  it.  Here,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  we  find  that 
the  greatest  blessings  of  a  beneficent  Creator  are  those 
which  are  most  common  and  easiest  accessible  to  all 
His  creatures. 

I  mentioned  Schizanthus  for  blooming  in  summer; 
but  though  I  have  not  grown  it  in  pots  for  many  years, 
I  do  not  know  anything  more  splendid  for  early  summer 
and  spring  blooming.  For  this  purpose,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  about  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  and 
the  plants  potted  singly,  or  three  in  a  four-inch  pot,  and 
just  begun  to  grow  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  A 
dry,  cool  place,  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  is  just  the  place 
for  them.  The  soil  should  be  rather  sandy,  and  have 
no  manure  in  it.  The  freer  it  is  of  all  foreign  ingredients, 
the  better  will  the  plants  get  through  the  winter.  They 
must  be  kept  from  flagging ;  but  as  soon  as  the  roots  fill, 
or  take  hold  of  the  pots,  they  should  be  kept  rather  dry, 
giving  no  more  water  in  the  dark  days  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  and  never  allowing  that  to  touch  the  stem  of 
the  plant  if  you  can  help  it.  By  the  middle  of  January, 
the  plants  may  have  a  small  shift  if  the  weather  is  clear, 
later  if  it  is  dull;  and  by  the  middle  of  March  they  may 
be  put  in  nine  or  twelve-inch  pots  to  bloom.  In  these 
two  last  shillings,  but  especially  the  last,  rotten  leaf 
mould,  or  very  rotten  dried  dung,  may  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  and  pieces  of  rough  peat  earth,  or  char¬ 
coal,  to  keep  it  open.  In  potting,  disentangle  the 
fibres  a  little  with  a  small  pointed  stick,  that  they  may 
enter  freely  into  the  new  soil,  and  until  they  begin  to 
occupy  that  soil,  be  very  careful  not  to  puddle  it  with 
water.  Give  plenty  of  drainage.  Be  sure  the  plants 
are  well  watered  before  you  shift  them,  and  if  you  have 
put  three  plants  in  a  small  pot  it  is  best  not  to  separate 
them.  One  looks  best  generally,  however,  aud  a  seven 
or  eight-inch  pot  will  grow  a  very  nice  plant.  We  do 
not  expect  you  will  rival  the  Collinsia  referred  to  at  your 
first  attempt ;  but  a  plant  half  the  size  would  look  well. 
Plants  of  Schizanthus,  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height, 
and  branched  with  bloom  from  top  to  bottom,  are  not 
uncommon.  Half  of  that  size,  well  done,  will  look 
charming.  With  the  smaller  sized  pot,  one  shift  would 
do,  and  even  with  the  larger  sized,  could  we  depend 
upon  your  understanding,  how,  in  such  circumstances, 
to  wield  the  water-pail — namely,  never  to  soak  the  soil 
farther  than  you  have  reason  to  believe  the  roots  have 
reached. 

The  time  of  sowing,  and  general  management  detailed, 
are  based  upon  the  desirableness  of  not  having  the 
flower-stem  appear  until  you  have  obtained  a  strong 
healthy  vegetation  of  leaves.  If  the  stem  appears  in 
the  autumn  you  cannot  expect  much  of  a  specimen. 
The  same  rule  holds  good,  but  in  most  cases  less  trouble 
is  involved,  with  all  pretty  annuals  that  bloom  freely 
out-of-doors  in  summer.  Such  as  Wallflowers,  used  as 
an  annual,  Candy  Tufts,  &c.,  which  look  very  beautiful 
in  spring,  when  well  managed,  and  are  peculiarly  well 
suited  for  decorating  rooms,  etc.,  and  thus  would  save 
the  ruin  of  many  expensive  plants.  The  whole  expense 
of  such  things  is  their  cultivation.  A  few  pence  will 
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get  enough  of  seed.  The  best  sorts  of  the  Scldzcvntliuses 
are  retusus,  Hookeri,  porrigens,  and  some  garden 
varieties,  such  as  Priestii. 

Cineraria. — The  treatment  of  this  has  frequently 
been  given.  I  confine  myself,  at  present,  to  raising 
them  from  seeds.  A  shilling  packet,  from  a  respectable 
tradesman,  who  grows  good  kinds,  such  as  those  ad¬ 
vertising  in  these  columns,  will  give  you  a  fin'e  supply. 

J  would  advise  sowing  at  three  times — now,  the  beginning 
of  August,  and  the  middle  of  September.  Prick  out  the 
present  sowing,  as  soon  as  they  are  up,  into  pans,  a  | 
couple  of  inches  apart,  and  then,  when  getting  close  to-  I 
gether,  pot  them  singly,  or  plant  them  out  in  rich,  sandy  j 
soil  in  a  north  border.  The  last  will  involve  least 
labour.  By  the  middle  of  September,  raise  them  care¬ 
fully  with  balls,  and  pot  them,  and  keep  them  in  a  shady 
place  until  they  are  again  growing  freely.  These  will 
generally  supply  you  with  plenty  of  bloom  from  the  end 
of  October  to  the  new  year.  The  second  sowing,  pricked 
out  and  grown  on  in  pots,  will  succeed  these.  A  six- 
inch  pot  will  grow  fine  flowering  plants.  The  third 
sown,  kept  thickly  in  pans  or  pots,  shifted  singly  after 
the  new  year,  and  shifted  again,  will  succeed  the  second 
sowing,  and  thus  give  you  bloom  from  this  interesting 
tribe  alone  until  the  end  of  June.  A  few  sown  in 
spring  would  continue  the  whole  season  with  one  tribe; 

i  but  unless  you  have  a  very  shady  place,  they  stand  a 
Midsummer  sun  so  badly,  that  at  that  season  they  are 
scarcely  worth  the  labour  of  keeping  them  healthy  and  ! 
clean.  Here,  fine  heads  of  bloom,  just  as  in  the  case 
previously  alluded  to,  depends  on  securing  fine,  healthy 
growth  before  the  flower-stems  appear.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  accommodating  plants,  as  whenever  there  is 
healthy  growth,  and  the  roots  get  to  the  sides  of  the  pot, 
the  flower-stems  are  sure  to  appear.  No  matting  of 
roots  must  be  allowed  if  you  wish  a  fine  large  specimen. 

!  Eor  room  decoration,  these  plants,  from  seed,  are  in¬ 
valuable.  Nice  beads  of  bloom  can  be  easily  obtained 
in  four-inch  pots ;  and  one  other  advantage  is,  that  j 
these,  when  in  bloom,  may  be  turned  out  of  their  pots, 
and  packed  firmly  in  moss  or  earth,  in  baskets  or  vases,  i 
without  sustaining  injury.  When  an  ornamental  vase 
is  to  be  thus  filled,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  vessel  inside 
of  it,  of  zinc,  and  moveable;  and  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  three  or  four  small  healthy  plants  turned  out 
into  it  will  make  a  better  show  than  one  large  one. 
But  in  this  case,  seedlings  cannot  be  so  well  adapted  as 
plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  suckers,  so  as  to  secure 
one  uniform  colour.  The  soil  for  the  last  potting  should 
be  rich  and  light,  containing  a  fair  portion  of  pure  sand 
and  leaf  mould.  I  have,  however,  grown  fine  specimens 
in  roadside  soil  alone.  Whenever  the  flower-stalks  ap 
pear,  weak  manure-water  may  be  freely  given. 

Chinese  Primula. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  our 
winter- flowering  plants,  when  the  temperature  does  not 
often  fall  below  45°.  Eor  this  purpose,  the  pink  and 
white  varieties  cannot  be  sown  too  soon.  If  you  could 
give  them  the  assistance  of  a  cucumber-bed  until  they 
were  up,  they  would  like  it  all  the  better.  As  soon  as 
you  can  get  hold  of  the  seedlings,  prick  them  out  into 
shallow  pans  LY-inch  apart,  or  in  pots,  three  parts  filled 
with  drainage,  and  in  sandy  soil,  with  a  little  very  fine 
leaf  mould  or  peat.  Keep  these  in  a  warm,  rather  shady 
position  in  the  greenhouse.  As  soon  as  the  foliage 
meets,  transfer  three  of  these  plants,  at  equal  distances, 
to  the  sides  of  a  four  or  five-inch  pot;  and  when  these 
meet  again,  pot  them  singly.  A  five  or  six-inch  pot 
will  grow  a  fine  plant.  In  the  warm  days  of  duly  and 
August  the  plants  must  be  shaded.  If  they  arc  placed 
on  boards  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  fence  they  will 
do  very  well.  By  the  middle  of  October,  they  may 
obtain  an  intermediate  position,  as  respects  light,  either 
out  of  the  house,  or  in  it.  By  November,  they  will  take 
all  they  can  get,  and  will  present  you  during  the  winter 


with  plenty  of  bloom.  Another  sowing,  made  in  August 
or  September,  kept  in  a  small  state  during  the  winter, 
and  potted  off’  in  February  or  March,  will  yield  nice 
blooming  plants  in  the  early  part  of  summer.  But 
after  May,  if  a  continuance  of  their  bloom  is  desirable, 
they  must  have  a  cool,  shady  situation. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias.  —  Shrubby  ones,  when 
obtained,  are  generally  continued  by  slip  propagation. 
The  large  blooming,  herbaceous,  and  semi-shrubby 
kinds  are  easiest  managed  from  seeds.  There  is  a  little 
difficulty  in  preserving  even  a  fine  variety,  more  espe¬ 
cially  if  allowed  to  bloom  as  it  likes.  When  a  mass 
of  rich  bloom,  instead  of  the  tests  and  criterions  of 
floristry,  is  the  object  aimed  at,  then  sowing  seed  is  the 
way  to  secure  economy  and  variety.  A  shilling  packet 
would  be  sufficient  to  supply  a  small  house,  but  if  from 
an  extra  fine  stock,  I  would  advise  giving  half-a-crown, 
though  the  seeds  might  all  lie  on  the  point  of  a  pen. 
Even  from  that  small  quantity  you  may  obtain  hun¬ 
dreds  of  plants.  The  seed  is  so  small,  that  you  had 
better  re-read  wliat  was  said  about  sowing  them  lately. 

I  think  that  here,  also,  without  offence,  I  may  just 
give  a  hint  to  seedsmen,  not  to  mix  small  seeds  with 
anything  else,  as  thus  the  inexperienced  are  apt  to 
imagine  that  they  have  not  got  the  article  at  all!  I 
recollect,  that  the  first  sowing  I  made  of  these  her¬ 
baceous  Calceolarias,  I  had  the  seed  presented  by  a 
great  gardener,  and  also  an  outline  of  their  culture. 

I  sowed  it  with  great  care  ;  and,  as  it  vegetated 
nicely,  I  was  feasting  my  eyes  already  on  their  beauty  ; 
but,  as  the  seedlings  got  larger,  they  seemed  to  get 
stranger  and  stranger  every  day,  until  it  turned  out 
that  they  were  nothing  but  small  Lobelias,  of  which 
then  I  had  previously  a  superabundance.  No  more 
attention,  therefore,  was  given  them,  though  it  is 
likely  enough,  if  1  had  pulled  out  all  these  Lobelias, 

I  might  have  found  Calceolarias  after  all.  Now,  con¬ 
sidering  the  hands  through  which  seeds  sometimes 
pass,  and  the  likeness  in  size  of  the  dust-like  seed  of  the 
Lobelia  to  the  Calceolaria,  I  easily  saw  how  this  might 
happen,  and  my  friend  have  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
matter.  It  is  rather  singular,  that  from  a  small  packet 
obtained  last  autumn,  from  a  most  respectable  establish¬ 
ment,  I  obtained  plenty  of  Calceolarias,  but  a  great 
many  more  small  Lobelias.  The  soil  in  which  they 
were  sown  was  all  fresh,  and  I  recollect,  perfectly,  that 
I  was  sowing  no  other  seeds  of  any  kind  at  the  time. 
However  these  things  aro  brought  about,  they  often 
constitute  a  great  discouragement  to  young  begiuners, 
and  often  a  complete  disappointment. 

Seed  to  be  obtained  now  will  be  of  last  year's  saving  ; 
but  that  will  be  of  less  consequence,  as  if  it  is  good  it 
may  be  kept  for  years.  If  you  wait  for  the  present 
year’s  seed,  you  would  not  be  able  to  get  it  before  July. 
If  you  had  it  now,  it  would  not  bo  advisable  to  sow 
more  than  the  smallest  portion,  as  the  plants  would  not 
bloom  until  rather  late  in  the  autumn,  and  they  would 
require  a  very  cool  situation  during  the  summer.  The 
season  in  which  such  plants  arc  most  effective  for  dis¬ 
play  is  from  the  last  days  of  March  to  the  middle  of 
June ;  after  that  time  they  must  be  kept  more  cool  and 
shaded.  For  this  purpose,  I  recommend  two  sowings  ; 
the  first  to  bo  made  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  July  ; 
the  second  in  the  second  or  third  week  in  September. 
The  first  sowing  must  be  made  in  a  cool,  shady  place. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  handable  they  should  be 
pricked  out  into  pans,  and  these  again  kept  shaded, 
and  each  plant  may  have  its  small  pot  by  the  beginning 
of  October.  These  should  bo  kept  slowly  growing  until 
Christmas,  after  that  they  will  want  a  shift,  and  a  more 
warm  and  close  position.  By  the  end  of  February  they 
should  receive  their  final  shift;  a  six-inch  pot  will  grow 
a  nice  plant. 

The  great  point,  as  with  the  Cineraria,  is  not  to  stunt 
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the  plant  by  want  of  room,  or  other  causes,  until  you 
wish  them  to  bloom.  Before  that  period,  a  dash  with  cold 
water  over  the  foliage,  and  the  pots  so  placed  that  the 
sun  does  not  strike  upon  them,  are  the  best  preventives 
Irom  insects,  and  the  best  security  for  health.  When, 
however,  a  fly  appears,  smoke  directly;  never  wait  fora 
second.  The  soil  should  be  sandy  loam,  enriched  with 
very  rotten  dung,  or  leaf  mould,  both  in  a  rather  dry 
state,  Failing  these,  use  a  little  small  charcoal  in  the 
soil,  and  give  weak  manure-waterings.  Plants  from  the 
second  sowing  may  partly  be  pricked  out,  and  partly 
kept  in  the  seed  pan  until  after  Christmas.  They  will 
then  want  growing  on,  and  will  come  in  in  succession 
to  the  others.  The  growth  of  such  plants  is  greatly 
promoted,  after  the  sun  gains  power,  by  setting  the 
plants  on  moss,  or  plunging  the  pots  in  it.  By  hybridis¬ 
ing  the  best  blooms,  and  saving  the  seed,  the  first  cost 
will  be  all  that  will  be  necessary,  and  therefore  it  will 
be  advisable  to  get  the  very  best  possible  at  first.  In 
saving  seed,  do  not  be  covetous,  two  or  three  pods  on  a 
plant  will  be  sufficient.  In  fact,  these,  well  ripened, 
j  would  contain  as  much  seed  as  a  person  with  a  small 
house  is  likely  to  find  room  for,  when  changed  into 
seedlings.  I  will,  before  long,  say  a  few  words  on 
getting  some  plants  from  cuttings.  *  R.  Frsrr. 

CONIFE1LZE. 

(Continued  from  page  100.) 

Thuja  (The  Arbor  Vitae). — My  pleasant  task  is  nearly 
ended.  This  genus,  Thuja,  and  Widdringtonia,  will 
complete  my  catalogue  of  this  most  interesting  and 
useful  tribe.  I  have  visited  most  of  the  collections  of 
these  plants  in  England,  and  wherever  the  cultivators 
were  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  they  have 
expressed  themselves  much  pleased  with  my  remarks. 
This  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
|  tunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  kind  reception 
I  ol  my  remarks  on  their  culture.  I  have  only  to  add  the 
account  of  the  two  above-named  genera,  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  modes  of  propagating  this  widely- 
spread  and  useful  tribe. 

Thuja  flagelliformis  (Whip-shaped  Thuja).  —  A 
scarce  species,  of  which  very  little  is  known. 

Thuja  iiybiuda  and  T.  intermedia. — The  same 
remark  applies  to  these  two  as  to  the  preceding. 

Thuja  occidentals  (Western  or  American  Thuja).— 
This  is  a  well-known  species,  and  very  hardy.  It  is 
much  used  in  the  nurseries  as  a  hedge  for  sheltering 
more  tender  shrubs.  It  thrives  best  in  a  moist  soil.  In 
Canada,  its  native  country,  it  rises  to  a  considerable 
size,  so  much  so  as  to  rank  as  a  timber-tree.  The  timber 
is  much  valued,  being  so  very  durable.  It  is  chiefly 
used,  on  that  account,  for  making  articles  of  furniture. 
There  is  a  variety  with  the  foliage  prettily  variegated  ; 
and  at  that  oft-referred-to  place,  Elvaston  Castle,  there  is 
a  long  line  of  this  beautiful  variety  which  has  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  This  species  grows  quickly,  is  more  open  i 
in  habit  than  any  other,  and,  as  it  is  so  hardy,  and  very 
:  moderate  in  price,  it  may  be  planted  freely  as  a  nurse 
plant  for  more  tender  species. 

Thuja  orientalis  (Eastern  or  Chinese  Arbor  Vitee). — 
It  is  the  Biota  orientalis  of  Endlicher.  A  handsome, 
densely-branched  species,  of  a  rich  dark  green  colour, 
very  suitable  to  plant  as  a  single  specimen  in  the 
;  Pinetum.  In  very  severe  winters,  in  exposed  situations, 
the  foliage  is  often  turned  brown  on  the  windward  side. 
There  are  several  varieties,  the  handsomest  of  which 
is  named  T.  O.  aurea,  a  dense,  low  bush,  with  yeliowisb- 
green  leaves.  The  next  are  T.  O.  incurvata,  T.  U.  Ne- 
palensis,  T.  O.  stricta,  and  T.  O.  variegata  argentea. 

Thuja  Siberica  (Siberian  Arbor  Vitee). —  In  my 


opinion  this  is  the  handsomest,  as  well  as  the  most 
hardy  of  the  whole  genus.  This  winter,  in  my  grounds, 
though  removed  in  October  from  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  I  have  specimens  four  feet  high,  looking  as  fresh 
and  lively  as  they  might  be  expected  to  look  in  the 
autumn  in  the  most  favoured  locality,  whilst  the 
Chinese  species  have  suffered  greatly,  several  of  them 
being  quite  dead.  It  bears  removal  from  a  distance 
better  than  any  other,  because  the  roots  are  more  dense. 
I  cannot  write  too  much  in  its  praise  as  an  ornamental 
evergreen  tree.  Every  grower  will,  I  am  quite  sure, 
agree  with  me,  that  it  is  a  truly  beautiful  and  extraor¬ 
dinarily  hardy  tree.  It,  however,  thrives  best  in  a  deep, 
cool  loam. 

Thuja  pendula  (Weeping  Chinese  Arbor  Yitie). — A 
very  singular  species.  There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  it 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  at  Kew,  and  another  in  the 
Apothecaries  Garden,  at  Chelsea.  It  is  very  rare. 

Thuja  pltcata  (Plaited  Arbor  Yitse). — A  native  of 
Mexico,  and,  consequently,  rather  tender,  but  it  will 
live  and  thrive  in  the  south,  but  requires  a  slight  pro¬ 
tection  more  northerly. 

Widdringtonia,  so  named  in  honour  of  Captain  S. 
E.  Widdrington,  a  meritorious  naval  officer,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Endlicher,  a  celebrated  German  botanist.  Tlie 
genus  is  composed  of  two  or  three  species,  all,  excepting 
one,  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  are 
little  better  than  shrubs,  and  well  ada]ited  to  ornament 
a  winter  garden  or  conservatory.  In  such  a  place  they 
do  not  grow  so  large  and  fast  as  to  become  unwieldy 
or  unsightly,  and  are  curious  and  pleasing  in  their 
habit.  They  should  be  potted  in  good,  sound,  pure 
loam,  well  drained.  In  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  they 
will  live  in  the  open  air,  and,  probably,  also  in  Ireland. 
And  here  I  would  remark,  that  all  Coniferie  that  are 
said  to  be  rather  tender  should  be  planted  upon  raised 
mounds,  and  should  not  even  be  planted  there  till  they 
have  attained  a  considerable  size,  and  become  stout 
and  woody.  Young,  tender  plants  are  almost  sure  to 
perish  the  first  severe  frost  they  are  exposed  to,  but  old, 
sturdy  fellows  will  bear  the  breeze  with  impunity  that 
kills  at  once  their  flush-grown  younger  fellows. 

Widdringtonia  cupressoides  (Cypress-like  Widdring¬ 
tonia). — An  elegant  tree,  growing  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  high  in  its  native  locality.  It  is  the  Thuja  cu¬ 
pressoides  of  Linnaeus. 

Widdringtonia  ericoides  (Heath-like  Widdringtonia). 
— A  native  of  Japan,  and  more  hardy  than  the  rest  of 
the  genus.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  strong¬ 
growing  Heath — hence  its  name. 

Widdringtonia  juniperoides  (Juniper-like  Widdring¬ 
tonia). — A  low,  elegant  bush,  seldom  exceeding  six  feet 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  the  broadest  of  the  genus. 

Propagation. — The  space  allotted  me  is  full,  and, 
therefore,  1  must  defer  this  concluding  section  on 
Coniferse  till  the  next  opportunity.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PICOTEE. 

This  flower  is,  at  least,  as  lovely  as  the  Carnation. 
The  culture,  soil,  and  propagation,  are  exactly  the 
same  for  both.  They  are  so  much  alike  in  foliage 
and  habit  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  by 
the  plants.  It  is  in  the  flower  that  the  difference  is 
seen.  In  the  Carnation,  the  colours  upon  the  white 
ground  are  disposed  in  stripes,  running  upwards  from 
the  bottom  of  the  petals,  sometimes  broad,  and  some¬ 
times  narrower ;  but  in  thcPicotec, the  colour  is  disposed 
on  the  outer  edge  of  each  petal,  and  the  more  even  this 
is  the  more  perfect  the  flower  is. 

I  think  the  Picotee  even  more  beautiful  than  the 
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lovely  Carnation;  but  tastes  differ,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  a  delicate  neatness  about  this  flower 
that  the  Carnation  does  not  possess.  It  lias,  too,  the 
advantage  of  having  a  pod  that  opens  in  general  more 
regularly  all  round  than  that  of  the  Carnation.  The 
other  properties,  such  as  form  and  size,  are  exactly  the 
same. 

It  now  only  remains  with  me  to  give  a  list  of  the  best 
varieties  for  1853.  Picotees,  like  the  Carnation,  are 
divided  into  classes,  of  which  there  are  seven.  They 
are  classed  according  to  colour,  and  the  quantity  of 
colour  on  the  edge.  The  classes  are — 1.  Red,  lieavy- 
edge.  2.  Red,  light-edge.  3.  Rose,  lieavy-edge.  4.  Rose, 
light-edge.  5.  Purple,  lieavy-edge.  6.  Purple,  light- 
edge.  7.  Yellow  grounds,  without  any  distinction  as 
to  the  depth  of  edge  colour. 

1. — RED,  HEAVY-EDGED. 


Ada  (Barrenger)  ;  extra. 
Ariel  (Headley)  ;  very  fine. 
Bellona  (Morris). 

Christabcl  (Costar) ;  extra. 
Duke  of  Wellington  (Sharp). 
Emperor  (Ely) ;  extra. 

Glory. 

Gulio  Romana ;  extra. 
Isabella  (Wildman)  ;  extra. 
James  II.  (Norman) ;  a  good 
clear  white  ;  new  and  good. 
King  James  (Headley)  ;  fine. 


Lady  Macbeth  (May) ;  new  ; 
extra. 

Mrs.  Trahar  (Dixon). 

Mrs.  Meynell  (Ely). 

Mrs.  Norman  (Norman)  ; 
extra.  Probably  the  finest 
of  its  class. 

Pearl  (Kaye) ;  a  full  flower; 
extra. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Morris) ; 
fine. 

Unique  (Hudson). 


2. — RED,  LIGHT-EDGED. 


Duchess  of  Sutherland  (Bur- 
rough)  ;  excellent. 

Emma  (Burrougli);  large 
petals,  well-edged,  and  fine. 

Emma  (Norman) ;  extra. 

Ernest  (Edmonds) ;  very 
good. 

Fair  Ellen  (Nicklin). 

Gem  (Youell)  ;  a  fine  variety. 

Henry  VIII.  (Kirtlaud). 


Jenny  Lind  (Edmonds) ; 
extra. 

Mary  (Dodwell)  ;  extra. 
Mangiana  (Burrougli) ;  very 
fine ;  a  bold  flower. 

Red  Edge  (Garrett) ;  very 
clear  white  with  perfect  edge. 
Yorkshire  Hero  (Hepwortli) ; 
extra. 

Unique  (Barrenger). 


3. — ROSE,  HEAVY-EDGED. 


Borderer  (Barraud) ;  a  good 
variety. 

Captivation  (Hoadley) ;  extra. 
Fanny  Irby  (Wilson) ;  very 
good. 

Grace  Darling  (Morris)  ;  fine. 
Miss  Rosa  (Merryweather). 
Princess  Royal  (Morris). 


Princess  Royal  (Wilmer). 

Victoria  Regina  (Morris)  ;  a 
fine  variety ;  new. 

Venus  (Headley)  ;  extremely 
fine. 

Unexpected  (Morris) ;  new 
and  good. 


4. — ROSE,  LIGHT-EDGED. 

constant  and  well-formed 
flower,  and  a  good  breeder. 
Princess  Royal  (Garrett).  A 
clean,  well-formed  variety. 


Countess  Howe  (Morris). 

Fair  Rosamond  (Twitchett). 

Lady  Dacre  (Garrett). 

Mrs.  Barnard  (Barnard). 

The  best  in  its  class;  a 

All  the  varieties  I  have  named  in  this  fourth  class  are 
very  good. 


5. — PURPLE,  HEAVY-EDGED. 


Alfred  (Dodwell) ;  extra. 

Countess  of  Wilton  (Hol¬ 
land)  ;  very  fine. 

Duke  of  Rutland  (Holly- 
oake) ;  very  fine. 

Ernestine  (Turner) ;  good. 

Lady  Harriet  Moore  (Tur¬ 
ner)  ;  extra. 

Lord  Nelson  (Norman)  ; 
clean  white  ;  excellent  pod ; 
free  from  spot ;  a  fine 
variety. 

Marquis  of  Artier  (Holliday). 


6. — PURPLE,  LIGHT-EDGED. 

Amy  (Burrougli)  ;  extra  fine. 

Beauty  (Shaw) ;  fine. 

Delicata  (Holliday) ;  extra 
fine. 

Duke  of  Newcastle  (Bur- 
rough  ) ;  extra. 

Exquisite  (Hudson)  ;  very 
fine. 

Ganymede  (Fellows). 

Haulec  (Fellows)  ;  an  extra 
fine  flower. 
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Jane  (Norman) ;  superior  to 
Sharp’s  Elegant. 

Juliet  (May) ;  a  fine  variety. 
Juno  (Mathews). 

Miss  Annesley  (Kirtland)  ; 
extra. 

Prince  Albert  (Crash). 
Regina  (Cox)  ;  a  very  fine 
variety. 

Ophelia  (May)  ;  extra. 


7. — YELLOW  PICOTEES. 

Ariel  (Brock)  ;  extra. 

Charles  X. 

Countess  of  Ashburnham ; 
extra. 

Duke  of  Wellington  (Brock)  ; 
fine. 

Euphemia  (Barraud)  ;  very 
good. 

George  III.  (Finsley)  ;  extra. 

Malay  Chief  (May). 

Mount  Etna  ( Hoyle);  one 
of  the  very  best. 


Mrs.  B.  Norman  (Norman)  ; 
truly  good. 

Nnlli  Sccundus  (Mitchell). 

Portia  (May) ;  extra. 

Princess  Alice  (Wood) ;  a 
good  old  variety. 

Prince  Arthur  (Fellows)  ; 
extra. 

President  (Burrough)  ;  very 
fine. 

Queen  (Kaye);  pure  white; 
edge  rich  purple  and  even ; 
a  fine  variety. 


Parsee  Bride  (May) ;  very 
excellent. 

Prince  of  Wales  (Brock) ; 
new  and  good. 

Proserpine  (Groom)  ;  extra 
fine. 

Queen  Victoria  (Martin)  ; 
good. 

Romulus  (Wilmer)  ;  neat  and 
good. 

Topaz  (Hoyle) ;  fine  colour. 

T.  Appleby. 


PLANTS  WHILE  IN  THE  SEED  BED. 

It  not  unfrequeotly  happens  that  good  seed  is 
sown  on  good  ground,  and  under  circumstances  appa¬ 
rently  favourable,  and  yet  there  is  “  no  produce,”  so  that 
the  disappointed  cultivator  is  often  led  to  conjecture 
many  things,  and  often  erroneous  ones,  too,  ere  lie  hits 
on  tho  right  one.  That  lie  should  not  at  once  find 
out  tho  real  cause  of  his  want  of  success  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  since  the  variously  directed  experiments  of 
a  host  of  otherwise  successful  horticulturists  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  a  preventive  to  that  disorder  in  the 
Potato  which  has  certainly  diminished  its  .utility,  if  it 
does  not  ultimately  exterminate  it  altogether. 

Now,  though  1  certainly  believe  the  uninformed 
Spitalfields  weaver,  or  Manchester  cotton-spinner,  would 
more  easily  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  the 
raising  of  a  few  Cabbage  plants,  than  the  learned  and 
scientific  horticulturist  would  that  of  ensuring  a  crop  of 
Potatoes  against  blight  and  other  evils,  still  there  are 
many  who  know  not  the  dangers  these  Cabbage  plants 
are  liable  to ;  and  to  them  I  now  more  especially  address 
myself,  and  beginning  with  that  very  important  family, 
for  whose  services  at  table  we  owe  so  much,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  how  we  are  to  proceed,  in  order  to  have  the 
greatest  amount  of  success.  In  the  first  place,  as  we 
have  the  parent  of  the  family  amongst  us,  growing  and 
sowing  itself  on  the  almost  inaccessible  places  of  our 
southern  coasts,  it  would  naturally  appear  that  the 
calcareous  matter  found  there,  as  well  as  the  highly- 
impregnated  state  of  the  air  with  saline  particles,  might, 
at  certain  times,  be  conducive  to  its  general  welfare;  but, 
as  the  saline  atmosphere  cannot  well  be  imitated  in 
more  inland  stations,  and  the  chalkey  is  both  incon¬ 
venient  and  often  unattainable,  some  other  remedy 
must  be  proposed,  because,  though  we  are  aware  that  the 
present  race  of  cultivated  vegetables  inherit,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  features  of  the  original,  still  they  are  so 
altered  and  modified  as  not  to  leave  many  traces  of  their 
parentage,  except  such  as  a  botanist  would  discover. 

Now,  as  I  deem  it  no  disgrace  to  borrow  an  idea  now 
and  then,  I  confess  that,  next  to  the  market-gardener, 
who  raises  plants  for  liis  own  uso  and  for  sale,  by  the 
thousand,  the  humble  cottager,  whose  spare  hours  and 
attention  is  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  garden,  is  the  next 
best  hand  at  rearing  young  plants  of  this  and  kindred 
tribes ;  his  modest  and  unassuming  little  corner,  where  a 
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few  Cabbages  are  sown,  of  a  kind  himself  or  a  neigh¬ 
bour  has  grown  for  years,  is  sure  to  succeed,  because 
daily  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  little  spot,  and  the 
arch-enemy  met  and  repulsed  at  the  outset;  and  by 
occasional  stirring  amongst  the  plants,  with  a  stick,  &c., 
a  degree  of  strength  and  free  growth  is  attained  by  them 
which  the  more  fashionable  horticultm’ist  in  vain  looks 
for  in  the  off-handed  manner  in  which  he  treats  such 
common  articles  as  a  “  lot  of  Cabbages.”  In  fact,  the 
odds  are,  that  he  is  likely  to  be  without  any,  unless  some 
assistant  takes  their  case  in  hand,  or  a  friend  assists  him 
|  with  other  plants. 

Now,  there  is  no  mysterious  agency  at  work  in  for¬ 
warding  the  poor  man’s  plants ;  in  fact,  he  often  feels  a 
pleasure  in  communicating  how  he  treats  them  to  all 
who  may  be  willing  to  listen  to  his  simple  recital  of  the 
means  he  has  adopted  to  secure  so  useful  an  end.  He 
combats  disease  by  fortifying  the  patient  in  such  a  way 
as  to  resist  its  attack.  This  is  done  by  the  aid  of  ma- 
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mires  plenteously  applied  ;  in  fact,  to  such  an  extent  as 
completely  to  saturate  the  ground  with  them,  thereby 
urging  on  the  young  plant  by  supplying  it  with  such 
nourishing  food,  so  as  speedily  removes  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  those  pests  which  prey  on  those  of  a  similar 
age,  but  differently  grown.  This  is  no  imaginary  tale; 
the  richly-manured  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  but 
little  affected  by  the  Turnip-fly,  slug,  and  other  enemies 
to  young  and  delicate  vegetation.  The  rapid  and  vigo¬ 
rous  growth  that  takes  place  in  the  first  instance  soon 
out-grows  the  attack  of  the  first  class  of  depredators, 
while  the  frequent  diggings  and  other  workings  among 
the  plants,  prevent  the  latter  from  increasing  to  that 
injurious  extent  they  do  in  a  more  tardy  cultivation. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  market-gardener 
escapes  the  ravages  of  the  foe  by  the  mere  application 
of  unlimited  means,  unassisted  by  any  of  the  nicer 
points  which  enable  the  cottager  to  rear  his  plants  ; 
the  former,  in  fact,  accomplishing  his  object  by  sheer 
strength,  what  the  other  has  to  do  by  stratagem  and 
untiring  attention,  in  a  way  from  which  we  may  glean 
a  useful  lesson,  because,  instead  of  advantages  of  posi¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  likely  but  the  poor  man  has  to  sow  and 
rear  his  little  breadth  of  cabbages  under  the  shade  of  a 
fruit-tree,  and  on  ground  occupied  by  its  roots,  if  not 
.  by  some  others  likewise ;  and  he  has  to  watch  and 
nurse  his  plants  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  to  them  every 
chance  to  succeed  which  art  can  bestow. 

If  the  weather  be  very  dry,  frequent  waterings  in  the 
evening  soon  swell  the  seed  vessels,  and  the  infant 
plants  soon  show  themselves  above  ground ;  then,  to 
protect  them  from  the  “  fly,”  the  wood  ashes  from  his 
fire  (cool,  but  dry  and  fresh)  are  dusted  over  them, 
which  imparts  a  stringency  very  distasteful  to  the  whole 
of  the  insect  family,  and  generally  sufficient  to  keep 
them  at  bay,  while  its  virtues  remain  unimpaired  by  the 
atmosphere,  which,  however,  is  not  long.  A  repetition 
is,  therefore,  necessary,  and  sometimes  this  is  often  to 
do,  until  at  length  the  plant  out-grows  the  evils  to  which 
it  is  subjected  to  in  its  early  career. 

When  more  advanced,  his  plants  require  his  further 
aid  ;  for,  as  they  advance,  the  evils  of  their  position  will 
be  more  apparent.  To  meet  this,  he,  therefore,  generally 
applies  such  stimulating  matter  as  comes  in  his  way  ;  a 
pail-full  of  soap  suds  is  not  a  bad  preventive  to  “  the 
club-root ;  ”  while  any  other  little  thiug,  in  the  way  of 
liquid-manure,  is  applied  with  equal  care  and  dis¬ 
crimination  ;  while,  to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from 
the  ground  getting  hard  from  the  caking  of  the  sediment 
left  on  the  top,  it  is  broken  up  with  a  pointed  stick,  and 
the  plants  left  to  enjoy  those  healthy  exhalations  which 
fresh  turned-up  ground  impart  to  all  vegetation. 

Under  this  fostering  care,  the  plants  prosper  so  long 
as  they  are  capable  of  deriving  their  sole  nourishment 
from  such  artificial  means.  Afterwards,  the  evils  of 


their  position  (if  it  be  a  shaded  one),  cannot  be  con¬ 
cealed,  for  the  plants  will  get  weak  and  leggy;  they  are, 
therefore,  to  be  transplanted  afresh  before  that  evil 
occurs,  in  order  to  benefit  by  a  more  open  exposure. 
In  thus  drawing  attention  to  the  cottager’s  mode  of 
nursing  his  plants,  I  wish  to  put  our  more  favoured 
brethren  on  the  right  path.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining 
“  a  plant  ”  of  many  of  our  most  common  garden 
vegetables,  in  difficult  seasons,  like  the  present  one,  is 
attended  with  some  trouble,  and  very  often  a  fearful  loss. 
To  prevent  this,  is,  therefore,  of  importance,  and  we 
will  return  to  the  subject.  J.  Robson. 


SWEDISH  TURNIP  CULTURE. 

( Continued  from  page  128.) 

The  second  division  of  our  subject,  is  the  tillage  of 
land,  so  as  to  render  it  clean,  and  free  from  couch  grass. 

The  first  consideration  is  the  proper  time  for  fallowing, 
or  first  ploughing  the  land,  and  this  will,  of  course, 
vary,  according  to  the  system  of  farming,  and  the  rota¬ 
tion  of  crops  adopted ;  for  it  is  now  the  practice,  upon 
many  well-managed  farms,  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  sheep  stock  is  kept,  and  upon  chalk  and  gravel  soils, 
not  infested  with  couch  grass,  to  sow  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  land  intended  for  Swedish  Turnips,  with  Rye,  or 
Winter  Tares,  and  sometimes  with  Trifolium,  to  be  fed 
off  with  sheep  in  the  spring  months,  and  then  to  be 
sown  with  Turnips,  after  one  ploughing.  A  good 
number  of  harrowings  and  rollings  are  required,  so  as 
to  bring  the  land  into  a  good  tilth  by  securing  a  per¬ 
fectly  pulverised  surface;  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  it 
is  essential  that  the  land  should  be  reduced  by  rolling 
and  harrowing,  immediately  after  ploughing,  and,  if  the 
weather  is  very  dry,  on  the  same  day  as  the  ploughing, 
for  upon  this  point  rests  the  chance  of  retaining  suffi¬ 
cient  moisture  in  the  land  to  vegetate  the  seed,  and 
insure  the  action  of  the  manure,  and  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  young  plant. 

There  is,  also,  another  rotation  of  cropping,  which 
would  influence  the  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  culture  \ 
of  this  root.  Thus,  upon  farms  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  ; 
warm,  and  where  the  system  of  keeping  early  lambing 
ewes  is  adopted,  thereby  rendering  necessary  a  rotation 
of  close  cropping,  a  part  of  the  land  intended  for  the 
growth  of  Swedes  should  be  sown  with  Tares  and  Tri¬ 
folium  soon  after  harvest  ;  but  upon  the  remaining 
part  I  have  adopted  a  plan,  upon  my  own  farm,  of 
Italian  Rye-grass,  which  gives  a  great  abundance  of 
sheep  food  during  the  months  of  October,  November, 
and  December.  The  first,  or  fallow  ploughing,  in  this 
case,  is  deferred  until  the  middle  of  December ;  and  the 
after-culture,  upon  which  I  will  further  remark,  will,  of 
course,  commence  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
in  a  fit  state  for  working. 

Having  been,  for  many  years,  an  advocate  for  less 
ploughing  than  is  usually  done  in  preparing  land  for 
the  Swede  crop,  and  believing  that  the  most  essential 
points,  in  cultivating  for  this  root,  are  the  complete 
pulverisation  of  the  surface,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
bottom  soil,  I  was  induced,  a  few  years  ago,  to  under¬ 
take  an  experiment,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  what 
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extent  a  reduction  of  expenses  might  be  made  in  the 
tillage  of  the  land. 

Eor  this  purpose,  I  selected  a  field  of  ten  acres,  the 
soil  a  deep  loam,  upon  brick  earth,  and  the  previous 
crop  wheat,  which  had  been  manured  and  sown  after 
one  ploughing  out  of  clover  lea.  Having  been  seeded 
with  Italian  Rye-grass  in  the  month  of  March,  it 
afforded  food  for  sheep  from  September  to  December. 
After  being  divided  into  equal  parts  of  five  acres  each, 
the  following  course  of  tillage  was  pursued  : — 

No.  1. — Five  Acres  wider  the  usual  system. 

£  s.  d. 

In  December,  one  deep  ploughing,  at  per  acre 

In  February,  two  draggings  - 
„  two  harrowings  - 

„  one  rolling  ... 

In  March,  one  ploughing 


5> 


four  draggings 
four  harrowings 
two  rollings 
In  May,  one  ploughing 
„  two  draggings 

„  four  harrowings 

„  two  rollings 


No.  2. — Five  Acres  under  the  improved  sy 

In  December,  one  deep  ploughing,  at  per  acre 

In  April,  two  draggings 

„  two  harrowings  - 

,,  one  rolling  - 

In  May,  one  scarifying  -  -  - 

„  two  harrowings 
,,  one  rolling  - 
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The  following  statement  will  show  the  crop  of  Swedish 
Turnips,  for  which  the  preparation  was,  in  every  respect, 
similar,  except  as  regards  tillage 


Cost  of 

Cost  of 

Time 

Sort 

Kind 

Weight  of 

No. 

Tillage 

Manure 

of 

of 

of 

produce 

per  acre. 

per  acre. 

Drilling. 

Swede. 

Manure. 

per  acre. 

£  s .  d . 

£  s.  d. 

tns  cwt  qrs 

1 

2  4  9 

2  2  0 

May  2nd 

Sldrving’s. 

Night  soil, 

27  12  0 

Bones, 

and  Ashes. 

2' 

1  2  0 

2  2  0 

Same. 

Same. 

Same. 

28  7  0 

Although  I  am  by  no  means  prepared  to  advocate 
what  I  here  term  the  improved  system,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  still  I  am  of  opinion,  that  upon  every  soil  free 
from  twitch  or  couch  grass,  it  may  he  carried  out  suc¬ 
cessfully;  as  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  result  of  this  ex¬ 
periment,  that  the  improved  system  of  tillage  cost  less 
than  the  usual  method  by  24s.  9d.  per  acre,  whilst  the 
acreable  produce  was  greater  by  15  cwt. 

I  have  invariably  found,  when  the  season  has  been 
dry,  in  the  cultivation  of  strong  or  mixed  soils,  the 
weather-beaten  surface  alone  will  ensure  a  fine  tilth ;  it 
being  always  doubtful,  after  spring  ploughing,  whether 
a  fine  surface  can  again  be  obtained  in  time  for  sowing, 
and,  if  obtained,  it  will  be  by  the  application  of  costly 
labour;  whereas,  by  using  the  scarifier  instead  of  the 
plough,  the  tillage  can  be  deepened  without  turning  the 
soil,  and  still  retain  the  stale  and  pulverised  surface. 


Again,  with  regard  to  light,  chalky,  or  gravelly  soils, 
by  ploughing  we  lose  the  moisture  of  the  land  which  is 
required  for  the  vegetation  of  the  seed — the  time  of 
sowing  is  often  delayed,  in  consequence,  beyond  the 
proper  period.  Thebe  is,  also,  another  great  objection 
to  the  spring  ploughing  of  land,  for,  being  made  very 
dry,  it  is  highly  productive  of  the  wirewonn  and  grub", 
the  two  most  destructive  insects  by  which  the  plant  is 
attacked. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  advocates  for  much  ploughing  are  compelled, 
in  wet  seasons,  to  lay  by  the  plough  until  the  return  of 
fine  weather,  when  it  is  often  found  so  much  time  has 
been  lost,  that  the  land  cannot  receive  the  usual  number 
of  ploughings  before  the  time  of  sowing  has  arrived,  in 
which  case  the  scarifier  will  prove  a  good  substitute  for 
the  plough.  Joseph  Blundell. 

( To  be  continued.) 


THE  DANGER  AND  THE  DELIVERER, 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers.” 

I  know  there  is  at  least  one  family  in  England  who  will 
he  interested  to  know  something  more  of  Betty  G — ,  the 
“Widow  Indeed.”  It  is  pleasant  to  know  of  a  surety  that 
wo  are  writing  what  some  one  or  other  will  certainly  be 
pleased  to  read,  and  therefore  I  shall  give  this  little  account 
with  real  pleasure,  not  only  because  it  will  he  welcome  to 
two  or  three  hearts,  who  are  unknown  and  yet  well-known 
to  me,  hut  because  it  signally  displays  the  tender  love,  the 
faithful  promise,  the  watchful  care,  of  the  covenant  God; 
and  loudly  says  to  us  all,  “  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trustefh 
in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.” 

The  little  sketch  I  gave,  some  months  ago,  of  the  “  Widow 
Indeed,”  was — the  means  appointed  by  God  for  giving  her 
“food  convenient  for  her,”  and  fulfilling  His  promise  to 
her,  as  she  believed  He  would.  Let  us  all  take  example  and 
encouragement,  not  ignorantly  and  sinfully  to  presume,  hut 
humbly,  faithfully,  and  intelligently  to  “  trust  and  not  he 
afraid.” 

It  pleased  God,  in  whose  hands  are  the  wills  and  affections 
of  men,  to  stir  up  two  hearts  to  help  this  widow,  and,  by  their 
kind  liberality,  to  make  the  residue  of  her  days  easy,  and 
indeed  abundant.  She  now  wants  for  nothing ;  and  it  is 
delightful  to  see  her  face  quite  radiant  with  happiness,  and 
to  observe  the  unchanged  carefulness  and  thrift  she  still 
maintains.  Nothing  can  persuade  her  to  spend  one  farthing 
more  than  she  really  needs ;  and  she  is  as  saving  and  as  self- 
denying  as  ever.  The  only  little  outbreak  of  grandeur  we 
ever  witnessed  was  the  air  with  which  she  conferred  her 
instructions  to  the  “  gingerbread  man  ”  to  bring  her  a  larger 
supply !  Poor  Betty !  she  treasures  up  her  little  earnings 
with  the  strictest  integrity,  that  she  may  not  be  extravagant 
in  that  which  is  so  generously  and  munificently  bestowed. 
Let  all  this  be  a  lesson  to  high  and  low,  to  use,  with  modera¬ 
tion  and  care,  the  good  things  sent  to  us  by  the  Lord,  that 
we  may  have  “to  give  to  them  who  need,”  and  not  to  misuse 
the  much  or  the  little  He  sees  fit  to  entrust  to  us. 

Two  months  ago,  a  very  severe,  alarm  and  shock  befell 
Betty,  through  which  she  was  almost  miraculously  preserved. 
It  was  a  pouring  Sunday ;  the  rain  fell  in  such  torrents  that 
scarcely  any  one  could  get  to  church,  and  it  lasted  till  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Betty  told  me  afterwards, 
that  something  seemed  to  incline  her  so  strongly  to  fill  all 
her  tubs  and  pails  and  pans  with  water,  that  in  spite  of  the 
rain,  she  got  every  empty  vessel  she  could  find  out  in  her  little 
back  yard  to  catch  the  water,  and  they  very  soon  brimmed  over. 
She  said  she  had  never  done  such  a  thing  before,  for  there 
is  a  well  close  to  her  front  door,  and  a  neighbour  draws 
whatever  she  requires.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  God’s  providence,  and  plainly  and  affectingly  shows  how 
He  condescends  to  regard,  not  only  His  humblest  creatures, 
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but  their  simplest  concerns,  and  proposes  all  things  against 
the  time  of  need. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day,  after  afternoon  service,  a 
rumbling  noise  in  Betty’s  chimney  began  to  be  heard.  Iler 
cottage  is  one  of  two,  which  form  the  same  tenement,  and 
the  chimneys  are  back  to  back.  Betty,  with  characteristic 
caution,  always  keeps  her  chimney  clean,  but  her  neighbours 
are  careless  people,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  their 
chimney  was  on  fire.  The  bricklayer,  who  was  on  the  spot, 
assured  Betty  all  was  right  for  her,  and  she  need  fear 
nothing;  so  she  quietly  sat  down  to  her  tea;  but  in  one 
moment  sucli  a  volume  of  burning  soot  fell  down  her  chimney 
and  into  her  kitchen,  that  the  place  seemed  altogether  on 
fire.  Boor  Betty  rushed  through  it  to  the  door,  scarcely 
knowing  where  she  went,  and-fell  heavily  into  the  street. 
She  managed  to  get  up,  and  then  fell  again  quite  helplessly. 
Neighbours  raised  her,  and  carried  her  into  a  cottage,  where 
she  lay  insensible  for  some  time,  during  which  period  the 
fire  was  put  out ;  but  the  wind  blew  so  violently  against  the 
front  door,  that  it  could  not  be  opened  to  get  water  from  the 
well,  because  it  increased  the  flame  of  the  burning  soot. 
Now  was  seen  the  providential  care  of  the  Lord!  The  tubs 
and  pans  Betty  had  filled  in  the  morning  at  the  back  door 
were  the  means  of  preserving  both  little  cottages.  That  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  ready  supply  of  water  was  enough  to  extinguish 
the  fire.  But  for  that,  both  cottages  must  have  been 
destroyed.  The  public-house,  a  thatched  building,  stood 
close  to  the  spot,  and  the  burning  flakes  fell  so  thick  upon 
it,  that  had  not  the  rain  in  the  morning  fallen  in  the  torrents 
it  did,  nothing  could  have  prevented  its  taking  fire.  Thus, 
while  men  were  busy  with  other  things,  and  other  thoughts, 
the  Lord  was  preparing  all  things  to  work  His  will.  He 
prepared  the  rain,  and  the  full  vessels  to  quench  the  fire. 
He  chose,  in  His  infinite  wisdom,  to  send  the  danger,  and 
the  deliverance ;  to  prove  to  the  children  of  men,  that  all 
things  arise  from  His  bidding;  and  that  if  rve  will  but  fear¬ 
lessly  and  believingly  trust  in  Him,  nothing  can  harm  us.  | 
A  cottage  chimney  on  fire  is  a  trifling  thing.  The  rich  man 
may  drive  by  and  disregard  it  as  beneath  his  notice ;  but  it 
is  not  beneath  the  notice  of  the  King  who  sittetli  on  an 
everlasting  throne.  He  can  make  even  it  show  forth  His 
goodness  ;  and  He  deigns  to  prepare  the  simplest  occurences 
connected  with  it. 

But  poor  Betty !  Betty  recovered  her  senses,  but  she  was 
very  weak  and  poorly  for  some  days,  and  could  not  sleep 
without  starting  up  in  alarm  of  fire.  She  was  much  hurt 
in  her  side,  and  complained  for  some  weeks  of  a  settled 
pain  there,  which  made  us  fear  internal  injury;  but  she  is 
a  very  remarkable  woman,  and  fights  through  illnesses 
that  many  younger  persons  would  sink  under.  She  has  a 
powerful  constitution ;  but,  she  has  an  arm  thrown  round 
her  which  shields  her  from  every  harm. 

One  morning,  Betty  waked  early  with  a  sort  of  cough,  and 
was  terrified  at  perceiving  herself  covered,  as  she  fancied, 
with  blood.  It  was  so  indeed;  she  had  coughed  up  a  1 
great  quantity,  but  from  that  moment  the  pain  in  her  side 
was  gone,  and  she  is  now  perfectly  well  and  as  cheerful  as 
ever.  Upwards  of  ninety,  as  she  is,  this  shock  was  very 
likely  to  prove  fatal  to  her ;  but  she  still  “  muddles  about,” 
and  looks  as  well  as  she  did  before.  She  is  fully  sensible  of 
the  source  from  “  whom  all  blessings  flow,”  of  the  Spirit  that 
led  her  to  prepare  for  the  approaching  danger,  and  of  the 
arm  that  lias  sustained  her  from  her  youth  even  until  now. 
Ah  !  if  we  could  all  feel  this  !  The  same  God,  “  even  our 
own  God,”  watches  over  us,  prepares  our  smallest,  simplest 
I  circumstances,  and  overrules  all  for  our  good !  “  Oh  that 

men  would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for.  his  goodness  ;  and 
declare  the  wonders  that  lie  doetlifor  the  children  of  men  !” 

I  Readers !  are  there  any  among  you  who  profess  to  see 
!  God  in  great  things,  but  cannot  perceive  Him  in  little  ones  ? 
Remember,  “  not  a  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without 
your  Father ;  ”  and  that  every  hair  on  your  thoughtless  heads  j 
is  “  numbered.”  See  the  Lord  in  every  Iking,  no  matter  how  ' 
trifling.  You  cannot  turn  up  one  lane  or  down  another  ■ 
without  Him.  You  cannot  tell  what  dangers  are  warded  off 
by  His  hand,  or  see  “the  horses  and  chariots  of  fire”  that 
are  round  about  you;  but  be  assured  of  this:  that  “the 
angel  of  the  Lord  encampcth  round  about  them  that  fear 
Him,  and  delivereth  them.”  Remember  “  there  is  no  king 
saved  by  the  multitude  of  an  host;  a  mighty  man  is  not 


delivered  by  much  strength;”  but  the  same  Lord  who 
watches  over  the  lowly  steps  of  the  “  Widow  Indeed,”  must 
keep  the  high  and  mighty  too,  or  they  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
Readers !  fear  the  Lord,  and  trust  in  Him  ;  and  then  you 
will  be  ready  to  meet  every  danger.  “  Enter  into  your 
closets”  daily,  “and  shut  the  door;”  there  you  will  always 
find  enriching  showers  to  fill  your  buckets. 


POULTRY-YARD  REPORT. 

Having  seen  in  the  columns  of  your  paper  a  report  on  a  I 
poultry-yard,  I  now  forward  you  mine,  which,  I  think,  will  ! 
prove  as  satisfactory  as  the  one  from  your  correspondent  j 
S.  P.  My  stock,  at  the  present  time,  consists  of  eight  hens 
and  two  cocks,  all  of  which  are  true  bred  Cochin-China, 
which  were  hatched  last  March  (1852),  and  commenced  to 
lay  in  October,  since  which  period  1  have  not  been  short  of 
eggs.  In  January  and  February  I  had  ten  hens,  as  the 
scale  drawn  out  below  will  show. 

Having  spoken  of  my  stock,  I  will  now  say  what  they  are 
fed  on.  There  is  a  hox  filled  with  a  mixture  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  ingredients :  —  viz.,  barley,  oats,  wheat,  buck-wheat, 
hemp-seed,  maize,  and  peas,  which  is  always  at  their  com¬ 
mand.  How  I  came  to  know  of  this,  is  having  seen  it 
advertised  in  your  columns,  by  a  man  named  Smith,  of  the 
Old  Kent  Road,  as  a  capital  mixture  for  poultry,  which  it  is 
without  an}’  mistake. 


1853. 

Number  of 
Hens. 

Number  of 
Eggs. 

Chickens 

T3  ! 

St  "O 

o  .2 

tc 

The  Quantity  of  Corn 
consumed  per  Month. 

The  cost 
per 

Month. 

January  . . 

10 

110 

30 

27 

2  bushels,  at  4s . 

£  s. 

0  8 

d. 

0 

February  . 

10 

139 

15 

16 

1.)  bush.,  at  4s.,  7  lbs.  of  grits 

o  7 

4 

March. .  .. 

8 

109 

27 

12 

2i  bush.,  at  4s.,  3^  lbs.  of  grits 

0  10 

8 

April  .... 

8 

111 

14 

0 

2  bush.,  at  4s.,  3J  lbs.  of  grits 

0  8 

8 

Total . . 

469 

86 

55 

8  bushs.  corn  and  14  lbs.  grits  ^6J1  14 

8 

I  have  two  hens  now  laying,  after  having  brought  up  two 
broods  of  chickens  this  year,  and  two  now  setting  for  the 
second  time. — A.  Z. 

[We  wish  that  many  of  our  readers,  who  keep  a  record  of 
their  poultry  proceedings,  would  send  us  similar  reports. — 
Ed.  C.  G.] 


THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER’S  PONY. 

( Continued  from  page  50. ) 

I  have  been  greatly  edified  by  Abdel-Kader’s  letter  on  the 
management  of  Arabian  horses,  which  appeared  lately  in 
the  “  Household  Words.”  In  all  essential  points  I  think  he 
corroborates  what  I  have  advanced :  the  Oriental  white 
barley  nearly  answers  to  our  oats. 

“  During  the  great  heats  the  Arabs  give  their  horses  drink 
only  every  other  day.  In  the  summer,  the  autumn,  and  the 
winter  they  give  an  armful  of  straw  (in  spring,  he  had 
already  observed,  they  get  grass),  but  the  groundwork  of 
their  diet  is  barley.”  The  Arabs  say  “  If  we  had  not.  seen 
that  horses  are  foaled  by  horses,  we  should  have  said  barley 
\  produces  litem."  They  say,  “  Look  for  a  large  one,  and  buy 
him  :  barley  will  make  him  go."  They  say,  “  Give  barley , 
and  overwork." 

Again,  “  Know  that  the  master  of  a  horse  gives  but  little 
barley,  successively  increasing  his  ration  by  small  quan¬ 
tities  ;  and  then  diminishing  it  a  trifle,  if  he  leaves  any,  and 
continuing  to  supply  it  at  that  rate.  The  best  time  to  give 
barley  is  in  the  evening.” 

Abdcl-Kader  is  a  very  Wilderspin  among  young  horses. 
“  In  his  first  year  they  begin  to  bridle  him  and  tie  him  up  ; 
in  his  second  year  they  ride  him  a  mile;  then  two;  then  a 
league.  When  he  is  turned  eighteen  months,  they  are  not 
afraid  of  fatiguing  him.  When  he  enters  his  third  year, 
they  cease  to  ride  him,  and  allow  him  to  develop  himself, 
and  to  rest,  and  get  fat.  Then,  if  he  does  not  suit  you,  sell  him." 
But  Abdel-Kader  has  no  cottage-garden,  or  allotment  farm ; 
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and,  as  liis  horse  is  entirely  used  for  riding,  he  vehemently 
protests  against  the  noble  animal  doing  any  servile  work. 
He  takes  high  ground,  and,  altogether,  you  had  better  not 
read  the  following  sentence  to  Caleb,  or  you  will  never  hear 
the  last  of  it. 

My  father  was  accustomed  to  say,  “  No  blessing  upon  our 
country  since  we  have  changed  our  coursers  into  beasts  of 
burden  and  tillage.  Has  not  Allah  made  the  horse  for  the 
race,  the  ox  for  the  plough,  and  the  camel  for  the  transport 
of  merchandise  ?  There  is  nothing  gained  by  changing  the 
ways  of  Allah.” 

So  much  for  the  Arabian  horses.  To  return  to  our  own 
“  faithful  hut  humble  steed,”  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  once  styled 
his  pony. 

Do  what  we  may,  these  articles  will  take  on  themselves 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  the  eccentric  little  brute,  the 
subject  of  them.  We  do  not  proceed  with  the  even  me¬ 
thodical  pace  of  the  regular  old  hack.  Starting  off,  it  may 
he,  with  the  very  steadiest  resolves,  at  a  fair  round  trot; 
anon,  “  our  "trot  becomes  a  gallop  soon,  in  spite  of  curb  or 
rein,”  and  we  get  carried  along,  like  Gilpin,  farther  than  we 
intended.  But  no  matter :  by  and  by  we  have  time  to 
breathe  ourselves  at  a  leisurely  foot’s  pace,  the  pace  after  all 
|  in  which  the  pony  most  excels ;  the  multifarious  vocations 
of  our  pony  require  from  his  faithful  hut  humble  historian 
|  sundry  digressions  from  well-beaten  roads  into  the  bye-ways 
and  green  lanes  of  rural  (economics ;  and  just  now  I  am 
going  to  stand  by  and  see  “pony”  attended  to  after  an 
excursion. 

First,  he  must  have  his  feet  well  washed  out,  and 
picked  clean  of  all  bits  of  gravel,  Ac.,  his  legs  and  the 
under  part  of  his  body  very  quickly  rubbed  dry,  his  ears,  if 
cold,  well  chafed  with  the  hand  till  the  circulation  is  re¬ 
stored.  This  done,  he  must  be  put  into  the  stable,  a  little 
clean  straw  shaken  under  him,  and  a  small  feed  of  corn 
administered.  All  this  will  not  take  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  so.  Caleb  may  now  get  his  own  dinner  with 
an  easy  conscience,  or  he  may  throw  a  few  buckets  of  water 
over  the  conveyance  before  the  dirt  dries  upon  it ;  he  may  clean 
his  harness;  attend  to  his  cucumbers  and  melons;  he  may 
milk  his  cows  ;  he  may  do  anything,  he  has  an  hour  or  two’s 
law  before  he  need  go  near  the  pony  again.  By  this  time,  rest, 
food,  and  warmth,  will  have  recruited  the  pony.  The  glow 
first  set  up  by  chafing  the  ears  and  rubbing  the  legs  dry,  will 
have  gradually  extended  itself  over  the  whole  skin  ;  greatly 
in  aid  of  Mr.  Caleb’s  exertions  when  he  commences  in  earnest 
the  work  of  rubbing  down.  Now  if  this  had  been  set  about 
at  first  the  labour  would  have  been  much  greater,  because 
of  the  want  of  any  assistance  from  the  reaction  in  the  skin 
j  itself ;  the  process  would  have  taken  more  time,  and  would 
j  have  been  an  annoyance  to  the  poor  animal,  who  wants  to 
j  he  quiet  awhile,  and  is  ready  for  his  corn,  if  he  he  good  for 
anything.  Again,  if  you  have  got  him  rubbed  dry  at  once, 
before  reaction  is  established,  ten  to  one  hut  this  ■will  shew 
itself  afterwards  by  the  hreaking-out  of  a  profuse  sweat,  just 
when  you  would  wish  to  leave  the  stable,  everything  finished 
to  your  satisfaction ! 

But,  if  nothing  whatever  is  done  at  the  horse  at  first  when 
he  comes  in,  there  is  danger  of  his  getting  a  chill ;  the 
blood  may  forsake  the  surface,  and,  in  vulgar  parlance,  be 
“  thrown  in  ”  upon  some  important  organ,  as  the  lungs  for 
instance  ;  and,  if  no  care  is  taken  to  get  the  legs  dry  forth¬ 
with,  you  may  he  visited  by  that  constant  associate  of  idle 
grooms  and  miry  roads  called  “  grease  in  the  heels.”  You 
can  always  see  the  extremities  made  dry  and  attended  to 
forthwith  ;  hut  it  is  really  impossible  for  Caleb  Balderstone, 
with  his  many  vocations,  always  to  find  time  to  rub  a  horse 
completely  dry  the  instant  he  conies  home  ;  he  may  have  to 
wait  hours  to  he  fully  attended  to ;  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
in  habit  in  these  matters.  The  healthy,  natural  tone  of  the 
skin  should  never  be  sacrificed  by  hot  clothing,  close  stables, 
Ac.  It  is  greatly  assisted  by  plenty  of  good  corn.  A  horse 
in  good  keep  gets  dry  in  half  the  time  it  takes  to  dry  a  half- 
starved  animal. 

We  were  looking  at  pony’s  feet  just  now.  There  are,  as 
it  were,  two  different  types  or  styles  of  foot,  even  amongst 
ponies.  One  round,  broad,  and  rather  flat,  like  the  ox’s 
hoof ;  the  other  more  oval-shaped,  narrowed,  and  hollower, 
like  the  foot  of  a  mule.  The  former  sort  is  natural  to  flat, 
clayey  soils,  the  ploughed  fields,  and  where  the  roads  are 


level  but  heavy,  the  work  uniform,  and  the  speed  even  and 
moderate.  The  latter  best  withstands  the  severe  con¬ 
cussions  occasioned  by  going  nimbly  over  hard,  stony,  hilly 
country.  The  general  conformation  often  goes  with  the  i 
foot.  “Expede  Herculem ”  they  used  to  say;  Hercules  j 
being  the  Latin  name  of  a  horse.  Since  the  days  of  Xeno-  ' 
phon  and  of  Yrirgil,  the  foot  has  been  considered  of  the  j 
very  greatest  importance.  The  round-footed  horse  has  | 
often  a  capacious,  round  chest,  capable  of  furnishing  plenty 
of  good  blood  to  a  rather  gross  body,  and  thick,  almost 
clumsy  limbs.  Now,  a  chest  of  this  kind  has  not  much 
power  of  being  distended  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and,  accord¬ 
ingly,  the  animal,  though  capable  of  great  ordinary  exertion, 
is  rather  put  about  when  called  upon  for  extraordinary 
efforts.  But  the  oval  foot  is  accompanied,  not  seldom,  by 
a  narrower  but  very  deep  chest,  a  high  chine,  and  a  slighter 
and  more  sinewy  form.  This  oval  chest  is  capable,  relatively 
to  its  size,  of  greater  dilation,  when  needed,  than  the  round  ; 
and,  altogether,  the  animal  is  better  adapted  to  make  great 
temporary  efforts,  whether  of  increased  speed,  or  in  spring¬ 
ing  up  a  hill ;  though  the  other  will  take  a  heavier  load,  and 
get  through  a  vast  deal  of  work  at  a  fair,  even  pace. 

This  narrow,  hollowed  foot  is  liable  to  become  contracted, 
and  is  much  benefited  by  the  cool  grass,  or  by  an  occasional  i 
stopping  with  cow-dung  when  altogether  in  the  stable.  But  i 
the  broad  foot  is  very  apt  to  get  too  moist,  and  the  fleshy  I 
central  part,  called  the  frog,  will  sometimes  inflame,  smell 
badly,  and  so  get  what  is  called  thrush.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  here  to  apply  a  pledget  of  tow,  with  tar,  at  [night,  i*e- 
moving  it  in  the  morning.  There  has  an  excellent  method 
of  shoeing  been  lately  introduced,  which  consists  in  securing 
the  shoe  well  at  the  toe,  and  only  fixing  the  nails  on  the 
outside  of  the  foot.  This  enables  the  sole  to  contract  and 
expand  almost  as  freely  as  if  the  animal  were  not  shod  at 
all :  it  is  a  great  preventive  of  lameness.  If  the  pony  is 
expected  to  do  much  towards  his  living  by  jobbing  about 
in  the  cart,  the  shoes  should  be  provided  with  very  small 
heels  or  calkins  ;  otherwise  not. 

The  round,  punchy  form,  above  alluded  to,  is  the  best 
where  there  is  much  farm- work,  and  a  drag  of  a  phaeton  to 
try  at;  but  such  a  horse  is  rather  liable  to  become  broken- 
winded,  being  much  given  to  stuffing  himself  with  hay,  and 
he  will  not  always  stand  corn  very  well.  The  food,  how¬ 
ever,  and  especially  the  water,  should  he  strictly  attended 
to  ;  and  the  subject  habituated  gradually  to  an  aristocratic 
allowance  of  oats,  and  weaned  of  his  vulgar  fondness  for 
hay.  This  kind  is  often  dun,  or  brown-coloured,  or  roan. 
The  dark  cliesnut,  or  iron-grey,  has  more  frequently  a  nar¬ 
rowed  foot,  and  is  of  the  form  better  adapted  for  riding, 
drawing  a  light  gig,  and  for  occasional  farm-work. 

A  domesticated  animal,  he  the  same  horse,  cow,  fowl,  or 
pig,  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  food  merely  to  enable  it 
to  exist:  we  can  only  expect  it  to  pay  for  the  keeping  by  ren¬ 
dering  us  anything  notable  in  the  shape  of  muscular  power, 
muscular  flesh,  fat,  butter,  milk,  eggs,  Ac.,  in  return  for  an 
additional  quantity  and  more  excellent  quality  of  food  judi¬ 
ciously  given.  “Feed  well,”  was  the  Roman  farmer’s  motto. 

“  Feed  well.” 

P.S.  I  hope  to  he  enabled  to  give  your  readers  some  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  expense  of  keeping  a  stout  pony,  or  small 
horse  and  chaise,  upon  strictly  utilitarian  principles,  in  a 
future  article,  if  I  may  he  allowed  so  to  do. — Vibgyor.  - 

[Permission  is  given. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


DISEASED  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS  IN  A 
DORKING  HEN. 

YVHICH  ARE  BEST  LAYERS  ? 

A  fortnight  ago,  a  fine  Dorking  hen  (two  years  old),  who 
had  the  run  of  a  park,  and  every  advantage  as  to  diet  and 
care,  was  brought  to  me  by  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  t 
the  lot  with  an  immensely  distended  crop ;  she  had  observed  j 
it  increasing  for  the  last  three  days,  but  the  hen  was  other-  I 
wise  in  good  health,  eating  well  and  laying,  though  she  could  i 
scarcely  move,  as  her  crop  actually  touched  the  ground  when 
she  was  standing  up.  Having  read  in  your  journal  of  the 
good  effects  of  cleaning  the  crop  out  in  obstinate  cases  of 
indigestion ,  and  fancying  this  might  he  one,  I  had  an  incision  J 
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made, when  a  quartof  blackliquid  (smelling  most  offensively) 
immediately  poured  out,  and  a  few  kernels  of  barley  ;  the 
hen  did  not  appear  to  suffer,  and  made  no  resistance.  The 
I  crop,  being  thoroughly  cleaned  out,  was  carefully  sown  up, 
and  on  being  offered  a  little  toast  and  ale  she  eat  it  greedily. 
I  hoped  I  had  effected  a  cure ;  but  the  next  morning  my 
surprise  was  great  to  find  her  crop  as  large  as  ever ;  it  was 
again  opened,  and  with  the  same  result,  excepting  the 
barley,  which,  as  she  had  had  none,  of  course  did  not 
appear;  in  fact,  she  had  had  but  one  tablespoonful  of  toast 
and  ale,  and  no  water.  She  continued  in  this  state  till  last 
Monday,  when  I  was  advised  to  give  her  water  with  rue  in 
it,  and  leave  it  before  her;  this  I  did;  she  drank  a  great 
quantity,  and  the  next  morning  I  found  her  dead. 

[This  case  would  have  been  an  interesting  case  for  exa¬ 
mination.  I  should  imagine  that  there  was  an  obstruction 
in  some  part  of  the  digestive  canal,  most  probably  between 
the  crop  and  the  gizzard,  but,  in  the  absence  of  a  post 
mortem ,  it  is  impossible  to' speak  decidedly.  Hens  often  lay 
one  or  two  days  after  becoming  ill,  those  eggs  being  laid  of 
which  the  yolks  were  matured  before  the  attack.  The 
malady  is  not  likely  to  recur  among  the  other  fowls. — 
W.  B.  Tegetmelr,  Tottenham.'] 

Seeing  your  courteous  answers  to  the  many  who  apply  for 
information,  induces  me  to  offer  my  slight  experience  on 
the  often-mooted  question  as  to  “  which  breed  of  fowls  are 
the  best  layers  ?  ”  I  have,  for  the  last  three  years,  kept  seven 
different  breeds,  which  are — 1,  Cochin-China  ;  2,  Spanish  ; 
3,  Dorkings ;  4,  Silver-Pencilled  Hamburghs  ;  5,  Gold- 
Laced  Sebright  Bantams  ;  0,  White  Bantams  ;  and,  7, 
some  half-bred  Dorkings  Some  of  these  I  have  not  had 
quite  so  long,  but  quite  time  enough  to  judge  fairly  of  them, 
having  had  none  less  than  eighteen  months,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Spanish  lay  both  the  finest 
and  the  greatest  number  of  eggs,  and  a  glance  at  my 
1  poultry  book,  which  I  shall  be  happy  to  show,  will  prove  it. 
The  fowls  have  all  different  walks,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  same  advantages,  all  having  daily  liberty ;  if  any,  the 
Cochin-China  and  Sebright  Bantams  are  the  most  favoured, 
as  they  are  close  to  the  house. — S.  H. 


SEA  WEEDS.— No.  1. 

The  study  of  the  Marine  A  lyre,  or,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  Sea  Weeds,  is  so  full  of  interest,  that  those  who  enjoy 
it  themselves  can  scarcely  refrain  from  endeavouring  to 
spread  the  pleasure  which  they  feel  by  imparting  it  to 
others.  It  is  delightful  to  be  at  the  sea-side,  to  watch  wave 
after  wave  rushing  in  upon  the  shore,  or  breaking,  in  showers 
of  spray,  on  some  time-worn  rock  or  pebbly  beach.  It  is 
equally  enjoyable,  on  a  calm  and  sunny  day,  to  feel  that  the 
tide  is  stealing  in  upon  you  almost  imperceptibly,  while  the 
blue  sky  is  reflected  in  the  mighty  mirror.  But  how  is  the 
pleasure  increased,  and  the  interest  deepened,  to  those  who 
are  searching  for  the  beautiful  Ocean  plants  !  How  do  they 
watch  each  coming  wave  to  see  what  treasures  it  may  cast 
at  their  feet,  or  look,  with  earnest  gaze,  into  the  little  clear, 
rocky  pools,  fringed  all  round  with  delicate  Algae,  the  little 
I  crabs  lurking  in  their  shade ;  the  curious  star-fish  spreading 
!  out  their  numerous  feelers ;  or  the  red  sea-anemone  studding 
the  stones  and  expanding  in  the  sunshine,  or  suddenly 
closing  up  as  something  touches  it.  And  then,  too,  the 
limpets,  glued  as  it  were  to  the  rocks,  and  the  perriwinkles, 

1  and  the  sudden  dart  of  a  shrimp,  or  the  elegant  movements 
of  a  company  of  the  delicate  little  sand-eels.  Oh  !  even  as 
I  write,  how  I  long  for  the  sea-shore. 

Many  and  many  an  hour  have  I  passed  upon  it,  looking 
I  so  earnestly  for  weeds  that  time  and  weariness  were  almost 
!  forgotten  ;  and  on  one  occasion  I  found,  on  looking  up,  that 
I  was  completely  surrounded,  and  had  to  walk  through  the 
:  water,  to  the  delight  of  an  old  sea-captain,  who,  having  a 
scarcity  of  occupation,  used  to  edify  himself,  or  rather  in¬ 
dulge  liis  curiosity,  by  watching  other  people’s  proceedings 
through  a  telescope.  I  was  very  glad  to  be  on  the  dry  sand 
once  more,  though  I  was  afraid  I  should  have  had  to  go 
:  back  again  ;  for  a  little  white  poodle  had  followed  me  from 
I  my  lodgings,  and  at  first  seemed  too  timid  to  follow  me 
i  through  the  water,  but  at  last  she  ventured,  and  poor  little 
Fan  and  her  friend  were  quite  safe. 


There  is  much  of  disappointment,  as  well  as  of  pleasure, 
in  searching  for  Algte.  Marine  pleasures,  as  well  as  earthly 
ones,  are  subject  to  vicissitudes.  The  wind,  perhaps,  is  not 
favourable;  or  the  season  may  not  be  a  good  one;  or  the 
weed-gatherer  may  not  be  there  at  the  right  time.  Like  all 
other  things,  it  requires  patience  and  perseverance.  But 
then,  these,  generally  speaking,  bring  their  reward  with 
them  ;  and  great  is  the  pleasure  when  a  weed,  never  seen 
before,  is  found,  and  the  prize  is  carried  home  to  bo  lloated 
and  dried,  to  be  placed  in  the  herbarium  at  some  future 
time,  while  duplicate  pieces  are  carefully  wrapped  up  in 
oiled-silk,  or  gutta  percha  cloth,  to  delight  some  inland 
friend,  through  the  medium  of  the  post ;  or  to  refresh  some 
invalid  naturalist,  whose  languid  eye  lights* up  with  pleasure 
as  he  sui'veys  weed  after  weed,  and  feels  that  he  owes  them 
to  the  kindness  of  a  friend  who  has  not  forgotten  to  share 
his  pleasures  with  one  who  is  unable  to  procure  them  for 
himself.  Oh  !  who  but  those  that  have  felt  it,  can  tell  how 
refreshing  it  is  to  be  thus  kindly  remembered.  It  is  as  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  spirit  as  sunshine  to  the  body.  The  law  of 
kindness,  is,  indeed,  a  pleasant  thing — a  cordial  to  the  sink¬ 
ing  spirits,  a  cup  of  consolation  to  the  weary.  Are  we  prac¬ 
tising  it  ? 

Dr.  Harvey  says,  that  the  name  Algae  is  now  limited  by 
botanists  to  that  large  group  or  natural  class  of  Cryptogamia, 
or  fiowerless  plants,  which  form  the  principal  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  vegetation  of  the  waters.  The  sea,  in  no  climate, 
from  the  polar  circle  to  the  equator,  is  altogether  free  from 
Algae,  though  they  abound  on  some  shores  much  more  than 
on  others.  “  Some  arc  so  minute  as  to  be  wholly  invisible, 
except  in  masses,  to  the  naked  eye,  and  require  the  highest 
powers  of  our  microscopes  to  ascertain  their  form  or  struc¬ 
ture.  Others,  growing  in  the  depths  of  the  great  Pacific 
Ocean,  have  stems  which  exceed  in  length  ( though  not  in 
diameter)  the  trunks  of  the  tallest  forest  trees;  and  others 
have  leaves  that  rival  in  expansion  those  of  the  Palm.” 

Of  the  “  constant  colours  ”  of  Sea  Weeds,  I  shall  speak 
in  another  paper ;  merely  warning  the  young  botanist  not  to 
depend  too  much  on  colour  alone,  as  from  circumstances  it 
may  vary.  Again  I  borrow  from  Dr.  Harvey — “  Laurencia 
pinnatijida  is  particularly  variable  in  this  respect.  When 
this  species  grows  near  low-water  mark  it  is  of  a  fine,  deep, 
purple-red,  a  little  higher  up  it  is  dull  purple-brown,  higher 
still,  a  pale  brownish-red,  and  at  last,  near  high-water  mark, 
it  is  often  yellowish  or  greenish.  Chondrus  crispvs ,  too, 
when  found  in  shallow  water,  exposed  to  strong  sunlight,  is 
often  of  a  bright  herbaceous  green ;  and  Ceramium  rubrum 
passes  through  every  shade  of  red  and  yellow,  and  at  last 
degenerates  into  a  dirty  white  before  it  ceases  to  grow.” 
Many  SeaWeeds  change  colour  very  much  after  being  taken 
out  of  water,  especially  some  of  the  Sporochnns  tribe,  which 
are  bright  olive  when  first  taken  from  the  sea,  but  soon  be¬ 
come  soft,  and  change  to  a  verdigris-green,  spoiling  the 
colour  of  other  delicate  Algte  with  which  they  may  be  mixed. 

I  hope  that  my  readers  will  become  interested  in  Sea 
Weeds,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  those  wonderful  works  of  God  will  be  found 
elevating  to  the  mind,  and  lead  to  the  contemplation  of  Him 
who  created  the  sea  and  the  things  that  are  therein. — “  This 
great  and  wide  sea  !  ” — S.  B. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
Thf.  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

Calceolarias  and  Mimulus  ( W .  A.  L.).~ The  seedling  Calceo¬ 
larias,  now  (20th  May)  in  the  fourth  leaf,  will  not  flower  in  time  to  make 
any  show  this  season  ;  but  Mimulus  seedlings,  in  the  same  state  of  for¬ 
wardness,  will  be  in  bloom  by  the  middle  of  July,  with  good  manage¬ 
ment,  and  be  very  useful  through  the  autumn. 

Pruning  Banksian  Roses  (M.  If.).— They  are  pruned  as  soon  as 
they  are  out  of  flower,  and  not  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  young 
or  too  strong,  and  make  long,  watery  shoots  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer,  when  all  such  ought  to  be  stopped  or  cut  out  entirely,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  room  for  training  them. 
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Begonia  fuciisioidf.s  (Ibid). — This  is  a  most  troublesome  customer 
at  the  best;  here  and  there  we  sec  a  passable  plant  of  it,  but,  generally 
speaking,  very  few  gardeners  can  do  much  good  with  it  after  the  first 
season.  It  requires  little  water  in  winter,  but  will  take  as  much  as  a 
geranium  all  through  the  summer. 

Japan  Lilies  (Ibid).— We  leave  them  out  all  the  winter,  and  they 
improve  wonderfully.  We  never  gave  them  any  protection  ;  but  in  very 
severe  frost  they  had  better  be  covered  with  tan  or  ashes. 

Wallflowers  (Ibid).— Yes  ;  we  plant  slips  of  them  in  the  shade  ; 
and  now,  or  very  soon  after,  is  the  best  time. 

Calistegia  (It.  F.  S.).— If  the  Calistegia  pubescens,  from  China,  is 
the  one  meant,  it  is  out  of  its  way  altogether  to  have  it  in  a  pot,  and 
it  never  pays  for  pot-culture  for  an  amateur.  It  is  hardier  than  the 
Common  Daisy,  and  in  a  good  border  it  flowers  abundantly ;  but  it  is  a 
very  troublesome  plant,  increasing  so  fast  by  the  roots,  and  every  morsel 
of  them  grows,  It  does  not  like  to  be  in  the  full  sun.  It  seems  to  do 
best  growing  wild,  like  our  own  White  Convolvulus  in  the  hedges,  to 
which  plant  it  is  very  closely  related,  only  it  is  not  half  so  pretty,  unless 
you  could  get  the  single  form  of  it,  which  is  the  prettiest  hardy  plant 
among  the  Bindweeds. 

Autumn-bearing  Baspberries  (Nemo). — Your  raspberry  plants 
are  quite  right.  Very  young  nursery  plants  will  not  fruit,  or,  at  least, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  carry  fruit  the  same  season  they  were  planted. 
Cut  down  the  old  stems,  and  take  good  care  of  the  sucker  shoots  now' 
coming,  and  they  will  fruit  abundantly.  The  Lophospermum  scandens 
is  well  suited  to  climb  up  a  pillar  during  the  summer  ;  it  will  cling  for 
support  by  twisting  the  leaf  stalk  round  anything  small  enough  for  the 
embrace,  say  wire  or  string.  Use  the  alluvial  soil  by  all  means. 

Plants  for  Square  Orange  Boxes  (Perseverance). — You  have 
twenty-four  boxes,  two  feet  square,  and  you  want  twenty-four  kinds  of 
plants  in  them  to  decorate  the  lawn,  but  twenty-four  pigs,  with  one  ear 
a  piece,  would  look  quite  as  well.  When  you  “  decorate”  a  lawn  with 
square  or  round  boxes,  you  must  have  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  number 
in  match  pairs — two  boxes  with  pink  Hydrangeas,  and  two  boxes  with 
deep  blue  ones  would  look  well,  two  of  deep  purple  Fuchsias,  and  two  of 
the  best  white,  two  with  yellow  shrubby  old  plants  of  Calceolarias,  two 
with  the  blue  African  Lily  (Agapanthus),  two  horse-shoe  scarlet  Gera¬ 
niums  six  feet  in  diameter,  two  Tom  Thumbs  of  the  same  size,  two  of 
Lucia  Rosea  Geranium,  or  any  of  that  breed,  and  a  fen  more  that  way, 
as  the  Duke  of  Buo.cleugh  has  them  near  Edinburgh,  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  near  London.  We  never  saw  a  bed  of  scarlet  Geraniums 
mixed  with  Eschscholtzia,  and  we  doubt  the  good  effect  of  the  mixture  ; 
but  as  your  employer  wishes  “particularly”  to  try  one,  he  has  a  right 
to  insist  on  having  as  many  of  them  as  he  chooses.  The  best  way  would 
have  been  to  sow  the  yellow  broadcast  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  to 
plant  out  the  scarlets  at  one  foot  apart,  or  more  according  to  size. 

Flower  Garden  Plan  (A  Sussex  Parson). — A  is  by  far  the  best 
plan  of  the  two,  and  would  not  be  improved  either  by  additions  from  B, 
or  by  joining  the  two  entrance  beds  at  each  side ;  but  your  scarlets, 
bright  pinks,  or  light  purples,  ought  to  be  in  pairs  in  said  entrance  beds  ; 
that  is,  in  plan  A,  2  and  3  ought  to  be  with  the  same  plant;  7  and  12 
ditto  ;  10  and  15,  and  19,  20,  the  same.  In  B,  the  centre  30  is  out  of  all 
proportion  too  small  for  the  rest  of  the  beds.  For  ten  or  twelve  best 
climbers  for  the  rectory  —  Clematis  montana,  Sieboldii,  and  coerulea 
grandifloru,  a  Passion  flower,  a  Wistaria  sinensis,  a  tree  potato,  or 
Solanum  jasminoides,  a  little  Ivy  on  the  north,  with  a  Virginia  creeper 
mixed  with  it,  two  or  three  Evergreen  climbing  Roses,  as  Felicite  Per- 
petuelle,  Myriunthes,  Princess  Maria,  with  Cobca,  Lophospermum, 
Maurandyas,  and  Eccremocarpus,  for  summer  climbers,  are  all  very  good 
A  list  of  herbaceous  plants,  and  of  the  very  best  of  them,  can  be  gathered 
from  our  last  few  numbers,  and  we  shall  add  to  them  from  time  to  time. 
We  have  no  writers  on  fish  ponds  or  stews,  but  some  of  our  readers  may 
be  able  to  give  some  useful  hints  on  this  subject,  and  for  such  hints  we 
should  be  much  obliged. 

Guide  for  arranging  Colours  in  Beds. — A  Sussex  Parson  says  : 

— “  I  observe  you  mention  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  as  a  good  plan 
for  arranging  the  colours  in  a  garden,  the  advantage  of  using  waters . 

I  have  found  paper  of  different  colours,  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  beds, 
having  the  several  colours  cut  to  each  bed,  of  great  assistance  to  me. 
Indeed,  I  think  it  gives,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  effect  the  garden  will 
have  when  planted.” 

Edging  for  Beds  (Ibid).—“  My  beds  are  edged  with  wood  two 
inches  wide,  painted  white,  and  sanded  ;  at  a  little  distance  you  would 
scarcely  distinguish  it  from  stone  edging.”  When  wood  is  thus  sanded, 
a  thin  coat  of  paint  over  the  sand  improves  the  appearance,  and  renders 
the  semblance  to  stone  more  perfect  and  durable. 

Bees  deserting  tiieir  Hive  (J.  H.). — “Early  last  year,  I  made 
a  purchase  of  two  stocks  of  bees  (to  replace  some  losses),  they  were  in 
old  straw  hives,  and  remarkably  heavy  and  strong,  so  much  so,  that  I 
fully  expected  from  them  unusually  early  swarms,  but  May  passed  over, 

I  and  June,  and  though  they  hung  out  of  both  hives  in  enormous  clusters 
for  several  weeks,  one  only  threw  off'  a  swarm,  and  that  in  July,  and  it 
(fortunately  as  it  turned  out,  no  doubt)  housed  itself  in  an  old  hive  full 
of  comb,  the  bees  in  which  had  died  through  want  of  feeding.  I  gave  it  i 
up  for  lost,  being  so  late  a  swarm  ;  but  mark  the  sequel.  A  fortnight  ago,  | 
1  discovered  that  the  hive  which  had  not  swarmed,  and  which  I  imagined 
j  to  be  more  than  usually  strong  on  that  account,  was  not  working,  and  on  j 
i  further  examination  I  found  it  empty !  as  far  as  bees  were  concerned, 
about  half-a-dozen  only  of  dead  bees  were  scattered  about,  and,  strange 
to  stay,  it  was  full  of  combs,  and  two  or  three  of  them  which  I  cut  out 
were  full  of  honey  !  On  the  other  hand,  the  hive  that  did  swarm,  and  j 
the  late  swarm,  I  deemed  so  weak,  are  both  strong  and  active,  and  have  1 
had  no  feeding,  other  than  the  deserted  sweets  before  named,  and  which  | 
I  placed  within  reach, — a  piece  of  attention  which  was  evidently  ap¬ 
preciated.”  The  queen  in  your  deserted  hive  died  from  old  age,  or  some 
accident,  most  probably  the  former,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  neither 
eggs  nor  brood  wherewith  to  make  another,  and  the  bees  on  that  account 
deserted  the  hive,  and  joined  one  of  your  other  stocks.  Your  stock  that 
swarmed  last  year  has  certainly  a  young  queen,  from  which  you  may 
expect  a  swarm  as  early  as  the  season  will  allow,  if  from  the  swarm,  or 


not,  is  doubtful,  unless  you  can  ascertain  that  its  parent  swarmed  the 
year  before. 

Diseased  Shanghae  (IF.  C.  S.). — The  hen  forwarded  for  exami¬ 
nation  died  from  long-standing  inflammation  of  the  egg-passage,  an 
exceedingly  frequent  disease  in  birds  fed  up  for  exhibition,  or  sale.  The 
complaint  is  more  fully  alluded  to  in  a  paper  in  a  recent  number,  but 
this  case  confirmed,  in  an  especial  manner,  my  views  as  to  the  reversed 
action  of  the  egg-passage,  as  I  found  an  imperfect  egg  (which  had  re¬ 
ceived  an  investing  membrane  in  the  middle  of  the  egg-tube)  escaping 
from  its  open  funnel-shaped  upper  extremity. — \V.  B.  Teoetmeier. 

Vine  Scale  (C.  C.).—' The  insects  you  enclosed  to  us  are  the  Vine 
Scale  (Coccus  vitis).  It  is  totally  different  from  the  Red  Spider.  Sec 
drawings  of  each  at  page  260  and  page  5  of  The  Cottage  Gardeners’ 
Dictionary.  The  subject  of  fertilizing  the  queen  bee  is  quite  unde¬ 
termined. 

Rhubarb  Wine  (T.  G.  E.). — Full  answers  to  your  queries  are  in  our 
1 6 1  st  number,  being  page  71  of  our  seventh  volume. 

Shanghae  Pullets  Eggs  (A  Cockney  Amateur).— Pullets  eggs  of  • 
every  breed  usually  produce  chickens  weaker  than  do  the  eggs  of  hens. 

I  The  chickens  partly  formed,  but  dead  in  the  shell,  shew  that  the  eggs 
were  chilled  at  the  time  when  formation  was  arrested.  Shanghae  eggs 
do  wot  require  more  time  for  incubating  than  other  fowls  eggs.  We 
cannot  tell  where  you  can  obtain  the  seed  of  Anemone  prcecox. 

Anemone  Sowing  (Dromore). — If  you  have  a  cool  greenhouse,  sow 
them  early  in  March,  in  boxes.  If  you  have  not  such  shelter,  sow, 
during  early  April,  in  the  open  ground.  We  suppose  you  are  enquiring 
about  the  kind  usually  grown  in  borders. 

Worm  Casts  (W.  C.). — These  can  only  be  prevented  by  frequent 
applications  of  lime  water. 

Vine-leaves  turning  Yellow  (T.  H.  W.). —  The  leaves  look  as  if 
they  had  been  scorched.  Give  air  earlier  in  the  morning,  and  have  the 
air  in  the  house  less  damp. 

Florist  in  a  small  Way  (A  Would-be-Florist). — We  cannot  advise 
you  ;  but  we  will  say,  that  no  one  could  wish  another  a  worse  fate  than  to 
be  a  small  florist,  even  if  he  had  a  full  knowledge  of  his  business,  which 
you  say  you  have  not.  A  small  florist  cannot  live,  unless  he  works  also 
as  a  jobbing  gardener. 

Pansey  Culture  (An  Inquirer). — Look  at  our  117th  number. 

Heating  a  Span-roofed  Vinery  and  Greenhouse,  Pits,  & c. 
(Co,  Cork). — We  would  gladly  comply  with  your  request,  but  a  descrip¬ 
tion  is  often  sufficient,  and  plans  are  expensive  to  engrave.  You  will 
find  most  of  what  you  want  on  heating  pits,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Fish,  in  a  late 
number.  If  not,  be  so  good  as  state  your  particular  wishes  on  the  matter, 
and  they  will  be  attended  to.  You  will  see  an  article  on  a  span-roofed 
greenhouse  and  vinery  page  122,  in  which  you  may  find  something  to 
suit  you.  In  addition,  let  us  say  that  your  contemplated  span-roofed 
house,  4ft  feet  long  by  14  feet  wide,  will  be  a  most  useful  one,  divided  in 
the  middle,  and  intended  half  for  vines,  and  half  for  plants.  As  a  sort  of 
index  to  your  proposed  proceedings,  the  following  items  may  act  as  an 
outline  : — House  to  stand  north  and  south  ;  a  door  in  the  middle  of  each 
end;  back  walls  three  feet  high;  upright  glass  sashes,  three  feet  in 
height ;  height  of  ridge,  eleven  or  twelve  feet.  Then,  though  one  house 
is  to  be  vines,  yet,  as  you  will  be  sure  to  furnish  it  with  plants  at  times, 
it  will  be  wise  policy  to  arrange  both  divisions  alike.  Have  a  shelf  all 
round,  except  at  the  doors,  from  eighteen  inches  to  two.  feet  in  width  ; 
the  heating  pipes  underneath  that  shelf  ;  two  four-inch  pipes  for  green¬ 
house,  and  three-inch  for  vinery  ;  then  a  pathway  three  feet  in  width  ; 
and,  in  the  centre,  a  platform  or  stage  as  suits  your  fancy. 

Scurf  on  Shanghae  Cock’s  Comb  (S.  J.  Wells). — If  the  scurf  is  ‘ 
white,  it  is  what  has  been  called  White  Comb,  and  curable  by  rubbing  \ 
it  for  a  few  days,  every  second  day,  with  an  ointment  made  of  Cocoa  Nut  : 
Oil  and  Turmeric.  With  regard  to  your  previous  question,  you  will  see  1 
what  Mr.  Tegetmeier  wishes  at  p.  1E0. 

Bolton  Grey  Fowls  (Edwin). — These  are  only  pencilled  Hamburgks 
by  another  name. 

Quarter  of  an  Acre  (A.  J?.,  Liverpool). — It  is  quite  impossible  to 
answer  your  questions.  The  produce  of  it  will  not  keep  pigs,  for  they 
require  other  food  than  garden  refuse.  You  must  get  some  practical 
man  on  the  spot  to  advise  you.  To  ask  us  “  what  w'ould  be  the  gross 
income  from  it,”  without  a  single  fact  on  which  to  found  a  judgment,  is 
like  the  problem  “  If  the  deck  of  a  ship  is  100  feet,  long,  anil  its  mast  8ft 
I  feet,  what  is  the  name  of  the  Captain?”  We  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
information  about  poultry  ;  and  if  you  ask  us  a  plain  question  as  to  any  j 
crop,  or  crops,  we  will  answer  it. 

Snow  op  Roses  ( Turquoise ). — Let  your  gardener  go  to  the  Botanic 
Society’s  Show,  in  Regent’s  Park,  on  June  8th. 

Names  of  Plants  (IF.  X.  IF.). — One  is  Ornithogalum  coarctatum,  i 
we  think,  and  the  other,  the  common  double  Orange  Wallflower.  (T. 
Roberts). — 2.  Epigoea  repens.  4.  Poly  gala  chumcehuxis,  5  Vaccinium 
myrsinites.  Send  us  fresh  specimens  of  the  others.  (E.  S.). — The 
common  Grey  Poplar,  Populus  canescens.  (Quercus). — Adoxa  Mos- 

chatellinu,  or  Tuberous-rooted  Moschatell.  It  belongs  to  Octandiia 
Tetragynia  of  the  Linnaean  System,  and  to  the  Natural  Order  of 
Saxifrages.  Do  you  not  remember  the  lines 

Adoxa  loves  the  greenwood  shade; 

There,  waving  through  the  verdant  glade, 

Her  scented  seed  she  strews. 

(R.  M.  E.). — The  weed  Swine’s  Cress,  Coronopus  Ruellii.  (IF.  -Y.  IF.). 
— Yours  is  Fuchsia  corymbi flora. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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JUNE  9—15,  1853, 


Pale  Prominent ;  willows. 
Cream-spot  Tiger ;  woods. 
St.  Barnabas. 

3  Sunday  afticr  Trinity. 
Marbled  Brown ;  oaks. 

Beaut.  Yellow  Underwing. 
Bird-wing;  fir  trees. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  hi 
tures  of  these  days  are  72.4°  and  49.5°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  90°,  occurred  on  the  15th  in  1852  :  and  thel 
in  1838.  During  the  period  1 10  days  were  fine,  and  on  72  rain  fell 


e  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 


THE  DEATH-WATCH. 

This  is  so  called 

“  Because,  like  a  watch,  it  always  cries  click  : 

Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  are  sick  ; 

For,  sure  as  a  gun,  they  will  give  up  the  ghost. 

If  the  maggot  cries  click,  when  it  scratches  the  post.” 

So  wrote,  satirically,  Dean  Swift,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  in  ridicule  of  those,  who,  a  century  and  more  before, 
agreed  with  Grose,  that  “  the  clicking  of  a  Death-watch  is 
an  omen  ol  the  death  of  some  one  in  the  house  wherein  it 
is  heard.”  Now,  either  the  Death-watch  has  lost  its  cunning, 
or  else  every  one  beneath  the  roof-tree  where  this  is  written 
has  had  a  charmed  life  for  some  years  past.  The  Death- 
watch  may  be  heard  in  it  every  year,  and  almost  in  every 
room  ;  and  it  may  be  started  off  into  ticking,  or  clicking, 
any  hour  of  any  day  during  the  milder  months  of  the  year, 
by  merely  tapping  gently  against  the  waintscoating  with  the 
head  of  a  pin. 

It  is  very  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  superstition  arose. 
In  the  studied  silence  of  a  sick  chamber,  when  the  watchful 
relative  even  subdues  her  breathing  for  fear  of  disturbing 
the  fragile  slumber  of  the  invalid ;  and  at  that  still  period 
of  the  night  when  every  noise  of  waking  man  is  hushed, 
and  when  the  nerves  are  morbidly  alive,  and  listening  for 
even  a  change  of  tone  in  the  breath  of  the  patient— then  to 
hear  the  measured  click  of  the  Death-watch  is  painful  even 
now,  and  must  have  been  still  more  so  in  days  when  igno¬ 
rance  and  superstition  brooded  over  our  population.  We 
have  heard  it  in  such  anxious  hours,  but,  it  never  lead  us  to 
anticipate  having  upon  our  desk,  on  satin  paper,  in  small 
well-tutored  penmanship,  and  grammar  unobjectionable, 
such  a  sentence  as  we  now  read — “I  am  in  no  spirits  for 
writing,  for  my  poor  sister  continues  in  the  same  precarious 
state,  and  as  I  sat  by  her  bed  side  last  night  the  Death- 
watch  was  painfully  loud.”  In  the  year  of  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge,  1853,  we  never  expected  to  read  such  a 
confession ;  but  so  it  is ;  and  we  will  endeavour  to  effect 
for  our  correspondent,  and  for  any  other  reader  similarly 
enervated,  that  relief,  and  earn  that  reward  which  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  says  the  man  would  merit,  “  who  could 
eradicate  this  error  from  the  minds  of  people,  for  he  would 


lowest  cold,  33°,  on  the  10th 


save  from  many  a  cold  sweat  the  meticulous  heads  of  nurses 
and  grandmothers.” 

We  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  telling  our  correspondent 
(M.  R.)  to  adopt  Dean  Swift’s  cure — 

“  A  kettle  of  scalding  hot-water  injected, 

Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected  : 

The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over, 

The  insect  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recover ;  ” 

hut  will  give  an  account,  as  well  as  a  drawing,  of  the  pygmy 
beetle,  and  then  leave  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  by  M.  Ik’s 
own  good  sense. 

This  little  beetle,  being  only  two- 
and-a  half  lines  long,  is  shown  in  the 
above  drawing  of  its  natural  size,  as 
well  as  magnified.  It  is  usually 
called  Anolium  Icssellatum ;  its  horns, 
or  antenna;,  are  red,  having  their 
three  last  joints  longer  than  the 
others,  and  clubbed.  The  whole 
body  is  brown,  hut  the  breast  and 
wing-covers  are  spotted,  and  covered 
with  an  ash-coloured  down ;  the 
wing-covers  are  also  slightly  streak¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  legs  are  brown  like 
the  body.  When  spring  is  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  say  Kirby  and  Spence,  these 
insects  commence  their  ticking  (but 
only  when  there  is  a  profound  silence 
in  an  apartment,  and  every  one  is 
still).  It  is  only  a  call  to  each  other,  to  which  if  no  answer 
he  returned,  the  animal  repeats  it  in  another  place.  It  is  thus 
produced.  Raising  itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body 
somewdiat  inclined,  it  beats  its  head  with  great  force  and 
agility  upon  the  plane  of  position  ;  and  its  strokes  are  so 
powerful  as  to  make  a  considerable  impression  if  they  fall 
upon  any  substance  softer  than  wood.  The  general  number 
of  distinct  strokes  in  succession  is  from  seven  to  nine  or 
eleven.  They  follow  each  other  quickly,  and  are  repeated 
at  uncertain  intervals.  In  old  houses,  where  these  insects 
abound,  they  may  be  heard  in  warm  weather  during  the 
whole  day.  The  noise  exactly  resembles  that  produced  by 
tapping  moderately  with  the  nail  upon  the  table  ;  and  when 
familiarized,  the  insect  will  answer  very  readily  the  tap  of 
the  nail. 


The  constant  dropping  of  water  is  said  to  wear  away 
the  hardest  stone  in  time:  and  if  a  public  writer  urges 
a  theory,  or  any  project,  constantly  before  liis  readers, 
lie  may  rely  on  gaining  a  large  share  of  converts. 
Truth  is  not  so  easily  enforced,  however  ;  hut  persevere 
in  proclaiming  it,  and  it,  too,  will  make  an  impression, 
uud  forco  its  way  to  the  mind,  no  matter  how  unplea¬ 
sant  it  may  he.  Some  of  the  writers  for  The  Cottage 
Gardener  have  maintained,  and  set  forth  for  years, 
that  the  great  summer  exhibitions  of  the  Horticultural 
and  Botanical  Societies  were  doing  incalculable  injury 
to  gardening  and  to  the  nursery  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  great  stimulus  they  gave  to  the  proper  growth  of 
certain  plants,  and  to  the  introduction  of  new  ones.  ; 


Irado  felt  the  eftects  of  these  exhibitions,  because  no 
plants  were  sought  lor  by  the  public  except  they  were, 
or  could  he  made,  suitable  for  the  May,  June,  or  July 
shows ;  and  those  who  relied  on  the  lists  of  plants  that 
were  annually  published  as  being  seen  at  Chiswick, 
or  at  the  Regent’s  Park,  or  had  won  prizes  there,  and 
bought  accordingly,  soon  found  out  that  they  had  flowers 
in  their  greenhouses  and  stoves  only  in  the  summer 
months,  when  flowers,  and  especially  house  flowers, 
were  least  useful,  unless  they  could  ho  grown  so  as  to 
run  the  chance  ot  a  prize  medal.  It  was  also  dis¬ 
covered,  that  if  a  new  competitor  entered  tho  field, 
the  first  thing  ho  had  to  do  was  to  solicit  the  favour 
i  of  obtaining  “  a  young  man”  from  one  of  the  chief 
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places  which  supplied  the  exhibition  tables.  The 
“young  man”  had  the  highest  possible  recommenda¬ 
tion  ;  he  knew  how  to  grow  plants  for  exhibitions,  and 
he  proved  the  fact  the  very  first  time  but  one  that  he 
tried  for  a  prize  Rut  when  the  Council  of  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  determined  on  offering  jrrizes  for  au¬ 
tumn-flowering  plants,  and  winter-flowering,  and  forced 
plants  and  vegetables,  there  were  neither  young  nor 
old  gardeners  in  a  condition  to  compete  against  the 
foreigner,  and  Mr.  Solomon,  of  Covent  Garden!  The 
good  old  rule  of  having  forced  Asparagus  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  day,  and  forced  Potatoes  for  the  first  dinner  of 
the  new  year,  is  now  departed  from,  and  the  time  and 
space  of  the  gardener  are  occupied  with  the  exhibition 
plants  instead.  We  have  no  Moss  Poses,  and  rarely 
a  bunch  of  Violets,  for  Christmas  day,  as  of  old;  forcing 
against  nature  is  thought  too  vulgar;  and  those  who 
looked  for  Lettuce  and  other  salad  plants  in  winter, 
belong  to  the  old  school,  and  must  fall  back  on  old- 
fashioned  country  gardeners  to  supply  their  tables  and 
china  vases  while  the  frost  is  in  the  ground.  Good 
collections  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  to  flower 
all  the  round  of  the  seasons,  have  given  place  to  a 
minimum  of  the  commonest  and  easiest  plants  to  keep 
and  to  bring  up  in  a  “mass  of  bloom”  in  May,  June, 
or  July,  under  the  auspices  of  the  award  committees. 
One  Ixora,  or  a  fine  Medinilla,  from  the  stove,  with 
nineteen  of  common  Australian  and  Cape  plants  from  i 
the  greenhouse,  now  constitute  a  “collection  of  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants,”  worthy  of  “a  large  gold  medal.” 

Who,  then,  would  incur  the  expence  of  a  general 
collection,  or  take  the  trouble  to  nurse  plants  that  are 
in  any  way  difficult  to  manage?  Even  the  vitiated 
taste  that  would  confine  nature  “in  stays,”  and  train 
all  kinds  of  plants  in  to  globes  or  balloons,  have  so 
thoroughly  depreciated  the  ideas  of  the  “leaders,"  that 
it  a  man  others  to  depart  from  the  stereotype  notion,  and 
to  bring  the  shape  of  a  terrace-garden  plant,— standard 
or  pyramidal, — to  Chiswick,  he  is  told,  in  sarcastic  terms, 
they  arc  inadmissable ;  that  they  are  “  trimmed  into  a 
thing  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  fly-flapper,  or  the 
broom  of  a  Bavarian  hawker ! !  ” 

So,  it  is  high  time  for  our  best  flower  gardeners  to 
give  up  standards,  whether  they  be  Roses,  Myrtles, 
Pomegranates,  Bays,  Laurels,  or  what  not,  and  to  fill  up 
conservatories,  terrace  gardens,  avenue  walks,  and  all 
the  regularly  laid  out  figures  in  and  about  the  garden 
with  globes  in  stays!  Let  them  give  no  heed  to  the 
earnest  strains  ot  Mr.  Beaton  in  favour  of  standard 
jilants,  for  be  it  known  that  our  fellow-labourer,  Mr. 
Appleby,  has  had  the  temerity  to  “show”  standards, 
not  “  trimmed  plants,”  but  grafted  standards  of  the 
beautiful  Deutzia  gracilis,  at  the  last  exhibition  at 
Chiswick;  and  the  censor  meets  him  at  the  garden  gate 
with  “  Y\  hose  and  what  are  these  execrable  plants  with 
which  thou  darest  to  thwart  my  ways?” 

All  this  deserves  pardon,  however,  because  the  dawn 
of  a  better  stale  ot  things  appears  in  the  next  paragraph. 

i  he  sameness,  too,  of  the  plants  comprehended  in 
geneial  collections,  is  destroying  the  interest  which  would 


otherwise  be  taken  in  such  remarkable  examples  of  skill. 
For  what  do  the  spectators  say  1  If  you  point  out  any 
points  of  excellence,  the  answer  is,  “Oh  !  very  fine  certainly; 
but  these  are  only  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  and  we 
always  find  them  here.  They  come  year  after  year,  and  I 
really  do  not  see  any  difference  between  one  show  and 
another.”  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  too  true.  Pime- 
leas,  Boronias,  Eriostemons,  Allamandas,  and  Polygalas, 
form  the  staple,  to  which  are  added  some  Azaleas,  an 
Epacris  perhaps,  a  few  Heaths,  and  an  Aphelexis  or  two. 
But  wo  submit  that  these  do  not  constitute  such  a  collection 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  as  interests  the  public. 
Many  belong  to  other  parts  of  the  exhibition,  some  are 
hackneyed,  and  of  no  more  importance  than  a  “  Swiss 
giantess”  at  a  fair;  and  the  whole  contribute  in  the  least 
possible  degree  to  that  variety  which  is  the  charm  of  an 
exhibition.  It  will  be  seen  that  five  collections  contained 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  four  Boronia  pinnata,  six  an  Aphelexis, 
and  eight  or  nine  Epacris  grandiflora  or  miniata.  That  this 
requires  total  alteration  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  we  wonder 
that  men  so  rfharp-witted  as  the  exhibitors  should  not  see 
how  such  a  want  of  variety  ruins  the  interest  which  their 
I  great  horticultural  skill  would  otherwise  command.” 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  constant  dropping  of  truth  and 
1  fair  reasoning  in  these  pages  about  the  effects  of  the 
!  system  maintained  by  the  funds  of  the  Horticultural 
1  Society  have  made  an  impression,  and  thus  the  sad 
truth  is  admitted  ;  but  we,  on  the  contrary,  do  not 
at  all  “  wonder  that  men,  so  sharp-witted  as  the  exhi¬ 
bitors,”  should  not  have  found  out  the  commonest  and 
least  expensive  plants,  and  those  that  are  the  most 
easily  managed,  when  we  see  in  the  prize  lists  tempting 
gold  and  silver  medals  are  so  freely  awarded  to  such 
plants  by  the  same  hands  and  heads  as  now  deplore 
j  “  the  sameness”  produced  by  their  own  short-sighted 
|  policy  in  admitting  the  same  plants,  and  the  minimum 
of  distinct  species,  month  after  month,  and  year  by 
!  year,  to  compete  for  the  prizes. 

It  is  quite  true,  that  “none  can  judge  more  correctly 
of  the  true  value  and  import  of  such  exhibitions  than 
English  gentlemen  ;”  hence  the  cause  why  their  names 
and  numbers,  as  subscribers,  become  less  and  less  every 
year;  and  also  the  reason  why  we  began  so  early  to 
point  out  the  damage  done  to  the  nursery  trade,  and 
to  the  gardener,  by  the  way  pursued  in  the  name  of 
the  Horticultural  Society. 

“  That  this  requires  total  alteration,  admits  of  no 
doubt;”  but  the  alteration  itself  will  be  most  difficult, 
if  not  even  dangerous,  to  the  existence  of  the  Society. 
There  is  a  wide-spread  discontent  at  the  harsh  manner 
in  which  everything  and  every  person  who  conic  in 
contact  with  this  Society  are  treated.  If  a  gentleman, 
like  Mr.  Rucker,  thinks  he  has  done  enough  for  one 
branch  of  gardening,  and  is  satisfied  to  rest  on  his 
laurels  for  the  future,  he  must  endure  and  put  up  with 
the  annual  annoyance  of  being  told  before  the  world 
that  bis  plants  were  not  missed,  or  that  the  Society 
can  do  without  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  is 
bold  enough,  like  Mr.  Appleby,  to  introduce  any  system, 
however  prized  by  “  our  high-born  dames,”  be  is  met 
with  sneers  and  nicknames ;  but  that  system,  too,  is  as 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  and  strength  of  the  Societjq 
as  that  about  awards  to  collections  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants,  which  are  of  small  interest  to  any  one  but 
those  who  get  the  prizes  for  them. 
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A  little  more  courteous  and  civil  treatment  might 
redeem  part  of  the  lost  influence  at  Chiswick  ;  but 
i  any  sudden  changes  in  the  manner  of  exhibiting  col- 
j  lections  of  plants  there  will  assuredly  be  a  dangerous 
■  step  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  whose  machinery  is 
said  to  be  much  out  of  working  order. 

With  respect  to  Orchidaceous  plants,  and  liases  in  pots, 
j  they  seem  to  improve  still  more  every  year.  The  Azaleas, 
though  splendid  in  the  mass,  are  now  stationary,  and 
require  more  novelty  and  fresh  blood  into  the  mixture 
to  keep  up  the  interest  in  them  much  longer.  Their 
new  seedlings  are  not  worth  looking  at,  as  compared 
to  what  a  few  liberal  prizes  for  them  could  draw  out. 
The  great  Pelargoniums  are  as  monotonous  as  a  bed  of 
Daisies,  and  almost  as  common.  They  are  deficient  in 
whites,  purples,  and  rose  -  scarlets ;  orange -scarlets  are 
in  sufficient  numbers  already.  The  Fancy  Pelargoniums 
go  on  improving  slowly,  but  at  a  sure  pace.  The  large 
and  small  collections  of  mixed  plants  have  been  sta¬ 
tionary  these  six  years  last  past.  The  plants  are  only 
decreasing  in  numbers  as  the  monstrous  sizes  increase. 
This  department  of  the  exhibitions  has  reached  that 
point  for  which  the  fat  pigs  and  bullocks  have  been  con¬ 
demned  at  the  Baker  Street  Bazaar,  and  must  needs  be 
remodelled,  but  upon  what  basis  who  can  say,  when  we 
sec  this  once  powerful  Society  obliged  to  bow  down  to 
less  than  half-a-dozen  of  the  principal  exhibitors,  as 
instanced  in  the  recent  collision  between  them  and  the 
Society,  in  the  matter  of  lowering  the  prizes  for  or- 
chideous  plants?  The  Society  were  confessedly  in  a 
dilemma,  and,  at  last,  were  compelled  to  retrace  their 
steps  by  a  compromise  that  is  not  honourable  to  either 
party. 

We  believe  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  state  of  the  Society, 
and  we  advise  them  to  weigh  all  things  dispassionately 
before  they  come  to  any  final  decision  about  dealing 
with  the  difficulties.  Let  them  not  trust  to  our  warn¬ 
ings,  nor  believe  our  assertions;  but  we  ask  them  to 
inquire  into  these  allegations.  B.  L. 


Being  unable  to  recognize  the  sufficiency  of  either  the 
j  natural  deviations  from  one  original  type,  or  the  sub- 
;  sequent  effects  of  domestication  and  acclimatization  to 
'  account  for  the  present  distinct  families  of  our  domestic 
fowls,  we  are  induced  to  ask  the  question  whether  these 
different  families  might  not  have  been  individually 
comprehended  in  the  original  species?  Why  might  not 
the  several  properties  and  peculiarities  of  the  Game  fowl, 
the  Polish,  the  Malay,  the  Shangliao,  and  the  Bantam, 
have  had  form  and  existence  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world  ? 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  reasons  which  would  influence 
an  opinion  on  this  point  must  be  rather  of  a  negative 
than  of  a  positive  character.  Thus,  our  first  thought 
carries  us  to  the  Mosaical  account  of  the  Creation,  and 
the  narrative  of  the  animals  preserved  in  the  Ark. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  we  have  nothing  adverse  to  the 
supposition  ;  the  male  and  female  of  each  kind  cannot, 
we  think,  be  limited  to  a  single  species,  but  may  fairly 
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be  extended  to  the  sub-divisions  of  that  class,  whether 
we  call  them  families  or  races — but,  might  not  the 
mention  of  the  fowls  taken  in  “  by  sevens,”  ( i .  e.,  as 
commentators  understand  it,  seven  couples),  confer  a 
degree  of  positive  evidence?  Whether  this,  however, 
be  so  or  not,  it  will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  idea  of 
species,  including  families,  even  in  the  beginning  of  all 
things,  is  in  any  way  opposed  to  the  sacred  records  of 
the  Creation. 

If  reasoning  by  analogy,  we  now  turn  our  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  extensive  species  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  case  of  the  Antelope  tribe  might,  perhaps, 
be  taken  as  representing  a  somewhat  similar  state  to 
that  of  the  domestic  fowl  in  the  light  we  are  now 
regarding  it.  Recent  accounts  of  the  vast  number  of 
these  animals  inhabiting  the  districts  of  Southern 
Africa,  detail  distinctive  features  of  the  same  character 
and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  naturalist  as  are 
witnessed  in  the  different  families  of  fowls.  We  see  in 
the  Antelopes  horns  varying  like  combs;  hair  and  fur 
of  as  many  different  textures  and  colours  as  feathers 
now  present  to  us  ;  and  the  same  with  respect  to  both 
form  and  size.  The  denizens  of  a  Caffrarian  plain, 
universally  recognized  as  distinct  species,  do  not,  in 
many  instances,  present  so  great  a  contrast  as  the 
Shanghae  and  Bantam,  or  the  Game  and  the  Silk  fowl. 
But  there  is  no  hesitation  in  assigning  these  quadrupeds 
to  distinct  primitive  parents;  what  greater  difficulty, 
then,  attends  the  hypothesis,  that  fowls  might  have  had 
their  parentage  equally  extensive  ?  presuming,  be  it 
remembered,  that  adequate  reasons  may  appear  wanting 
on  behalf  of  the  opinion  that  would  assign  them  all  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  single  pair.  The  doubts  in  our 
mind  may  be  solved  by  the  adoption  of  this  theory, 
which  seems  in  every  wa.y  reconcileable  to  Biblical 
history,  and  countenanced  by  the  observation  of  the 
naturalist  in  other  sections  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  question  of  the  probability  of  our  domestic  fowls 
owing  their  descent  to  the  Bengal  Jungle  fowl  ( Gallus 
Sonneratii),  or  any  other  of  the  wild  Galli,  which  we 
proposed  as  a  second  subject  for  consideration,  has  been 
admirably  treated  in  an  article  on  “Poultry  Literature,” 
in  No.  88  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

Now,  supposing  that  such  a  pedigree  were  authentic, 
might  it  not  be  expected  that  some  traces  of  the  various 
steps  by  which  it  was  gradually  brought  about  would 
be  apparent  in  the  native  countries  of  the  assumed 
original  stock  ;  but  this  link  is  not  merely  wanting,  but 
we  have  strong  testimony  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Blyth, 
Curator  to  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  tells  us,  that  “  it  is  remarkable  that  the  domestic 
poultry  of  India  do  not  approximate  to  the  wild  race  in 
any  respect  more  closely  than  the  common  fowls  of 
Europe;  and  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  traces  of  inter¬ 
mixture  of  Jungle  fowl  blood  in  districts  where  the 
species  abound  in  a  state  of  nature.” 

This,  certainly,  must  be  regarded  as  adverse  to  the 
Bengal  Jungle  fowl’s  claim,  for  it  is  of  this  bird  that 
Mr.  Blyth  is  speaking ;  but  he  also  says,  in  reference 
to  the  Gallus  Sonneratii,  which  another  naturalist, 
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M.  Sundevall,  has  regarded  as  the  primitive  ancestor, 
of  whom  they  were  both  in  quest,  “M.  Sundevall  might 
well  have  sought  in  vain  for  traces  of  the  wild  Gallus 
Sonneratii,”  i.e.,  in  the  native  breeds  of  the  domestic 
fowls  of  India.  This  latter  bird,  G.  Sonneratii,  wo  should 
observe,  occupies  the  southern  portion  of  the  Indian 
peninsula,  while  the  Bengal  Jungle  fowl  extends  north¬ 
wards  as  far  as  the  Himalayan  range,  and  eastward  to 
Arracan,  and  the  territories  of  the  Burmese  empire ; 
neither,  however,  seem  likely  to  afford  us  any  clue  that 
may  tend  to  unravel  the  difficulties  of  gallinaceous 
genealogy.  Mr.  lily th ,  we  should  observe,  loans  to  the 
opinion  that  the  Bengal  bird  might  have  been  this 
much-desired  ancestor;  but  his  own  reference  to  the 
utter  absence  of  all  traces  of  the  degrees  by  which  this 
process  has  been  effected  is,  at  least,  in  strong  opposition 
to  his  own  theory. 

All  our  inquiries,  in  short,  with  respect  to  the  present 
wild  Galli  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  the  other  islands  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  fail  to  assist  our  search  for  a 
bird  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the  progenitor  of  our 
domestic  fowls.  Wo  find  neither  evidence  of  any  state 
of  transition  from  the  jungle  to  the  yafd,  nor  any  apti¬ 
tude  for  domestication.  The  Jungle  fowls,  indeed, 
breed  readily  in  confinement,  but  the  term  “  domes¬ 
ticated”  cannot  be  applied  to  any  of  pure  blood  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  In  habits,  character,  and  form,  the 
interval  between  them  and  the  domestic  fowl  is  very 
great. 

Pheasants  have  been  brought  to  the  same  state  of 
tameness  as  these  Jungle  fowls;  but  it  is  hardly  ncces-  i 
sary  to  remark  on  the  wide  difference  between  this  and 
domestication,  where  they  become,  as  it  were,  the  wil¬ 
ling  docile  companions  of  man. 

Mr.  Dixon  has  justly  observed,  that  one  primary 
object  of  the  institution  of  the  Zoological  Gardens  was 
the  hope  of  introducing  various  new  birds  as  profitable 
inmates  of  our  poultry-yards ;  and,  without  doubt,  all 
available  means  that  a  liberal  outlay,  constant  observa¬ 
tion,  and  long  experience,  could  suggest,  were  employed 
for  that  purpose;  but  yet,  in  no  case,  has  the  desired 
end  been  realised. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  although  efforts  for 
.the  domestication  of  such  species  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  as  were  likely  to  prove  serviceable  to  us,  have  failed 
in  our  hands,  they  were,  in  former  times,  rewarded 
with  complete  success;  and  that  the  camel,  the  horse, 
the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  ass,  the  goat,  and  the  fowl,  and 
such  other  animals  as  the  earliest  records  make  mention 
of  in  a  state  of  domestication,  were  reduced  to  that 
condition  solely  by  human  means.  It  certainly  appears 
to  us  that  this  presumption  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  circumstances  of  mankind  in  those  days;  and  the 
following  remarks  of  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
before  referred  to,  tend  to  the  same  conclusion : — “  These 
metamorphoses  must  have  been  effected  at  a  period 
when  our  juvenile  race  had  plenty  of  other  things  to 
occiqry  them ;  it  must  have  been  to  the  dwellers  in 
ever-shifting  tents,  the  scourers  of  deserts,  the  explorers 
of  untrodden  tracts  of  interminable  pasture; — it  must 


have  been  to  these  busy  pioneers  of  human  progress 
that  wc  are  indebted  for  the  inestimable  gift  of  domestic 
birds  and  animals,  if  not  to  the  Divine  forethought  and 
bounty.  We,  in  these  later  days,  can  make  neither  the 
shy  Bustard,  nor  the  gentle  Guan,  available  in  our 
poultry -yards;  we  cannot  harness  the  Zebra,  tempting 
as  is  his  pattern,  to  our  Dol'd  Mayor’s  coach,  nor  induce 
the  Jackal  to  point  and  set,  so  as  to  become  Cumming 
Gordons,  instead  of  Tao’s,  provider.  But  these  toiling, 
way-worn  patriarchs  could  train  for  us  the  horse,  the 
ass,  the  camel,  the  dog,  the  fowl.  By  what  process? 
and  from  what  wild  stock  ?  ” 

Ihe  Camel,  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  has  never  been 
found  in  a  wild  state.  It  may,  therefore,  have  been 
created  for  the  special  purpose  of  subservience  to  man, 
and  so  on  with  the  other  instances,  where  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  foresaw  and  provided  all  that  was 
requisite  for  human  life.  The  Gallus,  or  Galli,  there¬ 
fore— for  here  it  matters  not  whether  one  or  more  were 
originally  called  into  existence,  to  whom  we  may  ascribe 
the  paternity  of  the  domestic  fowl  —  may  have  been 
created  in  the  same  state  in  which  wo  now  see  it,  viz  , 
a  state  of  domestication.  If  this  bo  so,  and  certainly 
the  line  of  reasoning  is  not  at  variance  with  the  sole 
authority  of  those  early  days,  the  difficulties  of  searching 
out  the  wild  original  parent  are  self-imposed,  and  we 
are  again  taught  the  infinite  mercy  and  loving-kindness 
of  our  Creator. 

J  o  Mr.  Dixon  must  the  credit  bo  assigned  of  directing 
attention  to  this  subject,  and  ably  was  his  task  fulfilled. 
To  show,  hbwever,  that  ho  had  the  sanction  of  high 
authority  for  the  expression  of  opinions  so  adverse  to 
those  generally  entertained,  I  may  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Bewick,  which  seems  to  denote  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  misgivings,  at  least,  on  the  part  of  that 
great  naturalist,  on  what  was  then,  as  now,  the  cur- 
lently  received  idea  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  a  common 
ancestor  for  the  different  families  of  the  domestic  fowl 
among  the  present  denizens  of  Asiatic  jungles. 

“The  Cock,  in  his  present  state  of  domestication, 
differs  so  widely  from  his  supposed  wild  original,  as  to 
render  it  a  difficult  matter  to  trace  him  back  to  his 
primitive  stock;  however,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  he 
is  to  bo  found  in  a  state  of  nature  in  the  forests  of 
India,  and  in  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  seas.” 
The  expression  of  difficulty  in  assigning  the  primitive 
ancestor,  and  the  term,  “  it  is  generally  agreed ,”  lead  us 
to  infer,  that  the  evidence  was  not,  by  any  means,  con¬ 
clusive  to  his  own  mind. 

Sir  Charles  Lyall,  in  his  “  Principles  of  Geology,” 
chapter  35,  has  well  observed  that,  “  if  we  are  to  infer 
that  some  one  of  the  wild  Grasses  has  been  transformed 
into  the  common  wheat ;  and  that  some  animal  of  the 
genus  canis,  still  unreclaimed,  has  been  metamorphosed 
into  the  dog,  merely  because  we  cannot  find  the  do¬ 
mestic  dog,  or  the  cultivated  wheat,  in  a  state  of  nature, 
we  may  be  next  called  upon  to  make  similar  admissions 
in  regard  to  the  camel,  for  it  seems  very  doubtful  ' 
whether  any  race  of  this  species  of  quadruped  is  now 
wild.” 
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Wo  are  perfectly  aware,  while  referring  to  the  above 
passage,  that,  within  the  last  few  years,  attempts  have 
been  made  to  demonstrate  the  descent  of  the  cultivated 
wheat  of  tlie  present  day  from  the  wild  Sicilian  grass 
“  AEgilops  ovaia but,  in  common  w'ith  many  others, 
this  derivation  presents  to  our  mind  greater  difficulties 
than  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  metamorphosis  can 
possibly  account  for. 

We  conclude,  with  the  expression  of  what  appears 
|  most  probable  to  our  own  mind  in  respect  of  the  subjects 
of  these  remarks.  The  general  descent  of  the  present 
|  varieties  of  the  domestic  fowl  from  any  one  original  bird, 

'  does  not  seem  a  necessary  deduction  either  from  the  re- 
I  cords  of  creation,  or  the  observation  of  naturalists ;  while 
the  contrary  opinion  not  only  removes  obstructions  from 
the  path  of  enquiry,  but  is  in  perfect  concurrence  with 
the  same  authorities.  Again,  a  wild  original  parent 
does  not  appear  either  probable  or  necessary  to  explain 
the  course  of  descent,  and  a  bird,  or  birds,  originally 
destined  for  immediate  domestication,  would  prove  a 
more  probable  conjecture.  W.  W.  W. 


Early-hatched  Shanghae  chickens  are  very  scarce — we 
mean  those  hatched  in  February  and  early  in  March. 
Some  were  sold  at  Mr.  Stevens’s,  a  few  day’s  since,  at 
from  £2  10s.  to  <£3  10s.  per  couple. 


In  reply  to  enquiries  which  have  been  made  as  to  the 
precise  species  of  scale  insect,  selected  by  the  Entomo¬ 
logical  Society,  as  the  subject  of  the  next  prize  essay, 
which  has  been  announced  under  the  name  of  the 
muscle  scale,  it  may  be  stated,  that  it  i@  the  Coccus 
conchiformis,  the  species  which  is  extremely  abundant 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  probably  also  all 
over  the  kingdom,  which,  in  the  full  grown  state  of  the 
female,  appears  on  the  shoots  and  stems  of  the  Apple 
in  the  shape  of  a  minute  muscle  shell.  We  may  add, 
that  it  is  required  that  the  prize  essay  should  also 
coutain  the  most  approved  practicable  remedies  for  its 
destruction. 


GLEANINGS. 

Dishonesty  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  the  vices; 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  property  high  in 
man’s  esteem,  from  a  diamond  dowui  to  a  hen’s  egg, 
which  has  not  been  the  subject  of  fraud  and  deception. 
This  was  brought  forcibly  to  our  notice  by  the  following 
extracts  from  two  of  our  contemporaries;  and  we  quote 
them  for  the  purpose  of  warning  guano  buyers  to  have 
that  analized  before  purchasing,  and  egg-buyers  to  be 
sure  of  the  honesty  of  the  vendor  before  they  take  steps 
for  becoming  the  proprietors  of  a  brood  of  Shanghaes. 

Adulteration  of  Guano. — It  appears  that  the  adul¬ 
teration  of  guano  is  largely  carried  on  in  Liverpool. 
The  principal  materials  used,  are  damaged  Roman 
cements  and  gypsum,  liquid-manure  from  horse  refuse 
being  poured  over  the  mixture  to  impart  a  smell  similar 
j  to  that  of  orthodox  guano.  It  is  stated  that  one  bag  of 


guano  is  by  this  process  mysteriously  multiplied  into 
twelve  or  fourteen! — Durham  Advertize)'. 

A  New  Dodge. — A  tradesman  residing  within  one 
hundred  miles  circuit  of  Nottingham  Exchange  pump, 
lately  bought  a  dozen  of  Cochin-China  eggs,  for  which 
he  paid  17s.  6d .,  and  so  delighted  was  he  with  his 
purchase,  that  he  insisted  that  he  and  his  fair  spouse 
should  taste  the  delicious  but  expensive  morsels  in  a 
couple  to  breakfast.  They  were  boiled,  but  when  placed 
on  the  table,  to  his  great  astonishment  and  chagrin, 
the  beautiful  tint  that  before  rendered  them  so  inviting, 
had  changed  to  common  white  !  On  examining  the 
remaining  ten,  they  were  found  to  be  nothing  more 
than  small,  and  not  very  fresh,  Irish  eggs,  which  had 
been  tinted  to  the  requisite  “  Cochin-China”  shade  by 
being  steeped  in  a  solution  of  raw  umber. — Nottingham 
Guardian. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

We  have  oflen  heard  it  remarked,  that  one  can  live 
cheaper  in  the  country  than  in  London.  Of  this  we 
have  had  little  opportunity  of  judging  ;  but,  if  all 
articles  of  consumption  in  the  country  bear  the  same 
ratio  to  those  of  London  as  garden  produce  does,  we 
have  this  week  had  ample  demonstration  of  the  fact. 
We  had  occasion,  within  the  last  few  days,  to  visit 
Cambridge,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  found  our  way  to 
the  Market  place.  It  was  market-day,  and  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  lor  forming  a  comparison  between 
the  prices  there  and  those  of  Covent  Garden.  Our 
attention  was  attracted  to  quantities  of  very  fine  Rhu¬ 
barb,  which  was  being  sold  at  4d.  per  bundle.  We  had 
rarely  seen  it  of  such  fine  quality  produced  in  country 
markets  before,  and,  on  inquiry,  we  discovered  that  this 
had  been  brought  by  rail  all  the  way  from  London,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  distance  and  expence  of  carriage 
there,  it  was  being  sold  at  less  price  than  it  can  be 
obtained  for  in  Covent  Garden,  or  any  of  the  London 
markets.  Such  quality  as  we  refer  to  cannot  be  had 
here  under  Gd.  per  bundle. 

In  Covcnt  Garden  the  price  of  very  good  Asparagus 
is  3s.  Gd.  a  bundle  of  100.  Our  readers  may  judge  our 
surprise  on  finding,  at  Cambridge,  the  same  quality  sold 
at  8d.  Almost  every  article  was  to  bo  had  at  the  same 
low  prices.  Brocoli,  of  excellent  quality,  was  sold  at 
from  Is.  to  2s.  per  dozen  ;  while,  in  Covent  Garden,  it 
makes  as  much  as  3s.  to  4s.  But  while  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  these,  the  more  common  vegetables, 
at  such  reasonable  rates,  we  found,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
more  choice  and  rare  productions  of  horticultural  skill 
are  not  to  bo  so  easily  obtained. 

In  Covent  Garden,  the  supply  of  all  sorts  of  vegetables 
increases,  and  there  is  a  brisk  demand.  There  is  also 
an  excellent  display  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  of  good 
quality,  at  24s.  per  dozen.  They  consist  principally  of 
Grosse  Mignonne,  Belle  garde,  and  Royal  George  Beaches- 
and  of  Elrugc  and  Violette  Native  Nectarines.  Forcer 
Grapes  are  also  plentiful,  consisting  chiefly  of  Black 
Hamburghs,  which  make  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  pound. 
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Strawberries  aro  more  plentiful,  and  realise  from  Od.  to 
Is.  per  ounce. 

The  Flowers  become  more  common,  and  are  not  quite 
so  choice  as  they  were  a  month  or  two  ago,  when  they 
were  confined  to  forced  and  stove  plants ;  but  still  they 
are  equally  attractive,  and  the  demand  for  bouquets  is 
very  brisk.  H. 


BULBS. 

HIEPEASTEUM. 

(  Continued  from  page  7.) 

The  universal  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  this  section 
of  the  Amaryllids  1ms  been  admired  in  this  country 
by  all  who  knew  them,  since  the  first  day  that  Ama¬ 
ryllis  regime  flowered  in  England,  and  that  was  on 
the  Queen’s  birthday  in  17:28,  hence  the  name,  “the 
Queen’s  Amaryllis.”  And  from  the  day  that  Linnaeus 
instituted  the  genus  Amaryllis,  to  supersede  Tournc- 
fort’s  Lilio-narcissus  (Hortus  ClifFortiensis,  1737),  until 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  members  of  the 
genus,  and  the  sections  which  the  family  runs  into, 
have  been  a  puzzle-peg  to  botanists  themselves;  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  gardeners  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  grasp  the  slippery  points  by  which  alone  the 
natural  limits  between  the  different  sections  can  be 
satisfactorily  made  out.  Dr.  Herbert  was  the  first  who 
distinguished  this  genus  from  the  mass  of  allied  bulbs 
referred  to  it  by  the  illustrious  Swede,  in  a  letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society,” 
where  he  followed  out  Linnaeus  to  the  letter  in  calling 
it  Amaryllis,  not  knowing  then  that  Amaryllis  was 
founded  on  the  Belladonna.  “  It  was  the  exquisite 
blending  of  pink  and  white  in  that  flower,  as  in  the 
female  complexion,  that  suggested  the  common  name 
(Belladonna)  in  Italy,  and  to  those  lovely  tints  Linnaeus 
referred  when  he  assigned  to  it  the  name  of  a  beautiful 
woman,”  the  Amaryllis  of  "Virgil.  As  soon  as  Dr.  Her¬ 
bert  discovered  the  mistake,  however,  aud  knowing  that 
Hippeasters  and  Belladonnas  could  not  be  covered  by 
one  name,  he  goes  on  to  say — “  I  was  not  then  aware 
that  Linnaeus  had  given  the  name  Amaryllis  to  Bella¬ 
donna,  with  a  playful  reason  assigned ;  but  as  soon  as 
I  learnt  it,  I  felt,  besides  the  general  law  of  priority, 
that  the  jeu  d' esprit  of  a  distinguished  man  ought  not 
to  be .  superseded,  and  that  no  continental  botanist 
would  submit  to  the  change.  I  therefore  restored  the 
name  Amaryllis  to  Belladonna,  and  gave  that  of  Hip- 
peastrum,  or  Equestrian  Star,  to  this  genus,  following 
up  the  idea  of  Linnaeus  when  he  named  one  of  the 
original  species  Equestre .”  Such  is  the  true  history 
and  the  reason  for  Amaryllis  and  Hippeastrum. 

If  I  live  out  this  present  month  of  June,  I  shall  see, 
at  least,  fifteen  thousand  ladies  dressed  in  their  very 
best,  and  very  many  of  them  will  have  “  the  exquisite 
blending”  in  greater  perfection  than  cither  Amaryllis  or 
Belladonna;  but  you  may  travel  the  world  ovtr  and  not 
meet  with  a  fair  one  whose  complexion  will  remind  you 
of  a  single  member  of  the  Equestrian  group,  except,  per¬ 
haps,  brerifiorum,  a  Brazilian  species',  sent  by  Tweedie  to 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  flowered,  while 
almost  every  one  of  the  original  species,  at  least,  presents 
the  star  peculiar  to  the  order;  why,  then,  call  them 
Amaryllis,  in  the  face  of  all  law  and  reason,  as  some  of  our 
best  growers  of  them  do  to  this  day?  Besides,  there  arc 
fifteen  private  marks  by  which  a  Hippeaster  is  known 
from  an  Amaryllis,  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  which 
is  the  fore- shortening  of  the  front  of  the  tube  at  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  —  abreviated  in  front,  as  they 
call  it.  In  all  the  neighbouring  bulbs,  there  is  a  ring 
between  the  tube,  however  short  the  tube  may  be,  and 


tho  upper  part  of  the  flower  called  the  limb;  this  ring 
is  the  rudiment  of  the  membrane  so  conspicuous  in 
tho  inside  of  Pancratium-like  flowers  ;  and  in  every  one 
of  the  Hippeasters  in  which  it  is  manifest,  it  is  reduced  to 
a  crescent,  the  front  portion  of  it  being  lost  by  the 
shortening  of  that  part  of  the  tube;  the  middle  of  the 
crescent,  at  the  back  of  the  flower,  is  the  highest  part 
of  it,  aud  the  two  ends  incline  down  to  the  front  of  the  : 
flower;  tho  stamens  rise  from  the  inside  of  tho  crescent,  j 
and  they  follow  its  course,  so  that  their  insertion  is  in  | 
gradations  from  back  to  front,  and,  keeping  this  in 
mind,  ono  could  tell  the  flower  of  a  Hippeaster  from 
any  other  flower  in  the  order,  if  he  had  only  one  inch 
of  it  bearing  tbe  crescent  and  the  insertion  of  the 
stamens;  or,  if  the  crescent  is  absent,  the  graduated 
insertion  alone  would  determine  the  flower.  These 
are  the  only  answers  I  think  necessary  to  a  hundred 
questions  as  to  what  is  the  difference  between  an  Ama¬ 
ryllis  and  a  Hippeaster. 

From  the  days  of  Philip  Miller  to  those  of  Robert 
Sweet,  or,  say,  until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
custom  was  to  pot  these  bulbs  when  they  were  at  rest, 
or  immediately  before  they  were  set  to  grow ;  some 
growers  shaking  them  out  of  the  soil  as  soon  as  they 
went  to  rest,  and  others  keeping  them  in  the  pots  all 
the  time,  stacked  away  under  the  stages,  or  some  warm, 
dry  place  during  the  rest  time.  Now,  however,  it  is 
the  universal  practice  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  pots  at  all 
times,  and  to  repot  them  just  after  they  have  done 
flowering,  or,  if  they  do  not  show  for  flower,  to  have 
them  potted  when  the  leaves  are  nearly  full-grown.  1 
have  myself  used,  or  seen  used,  every  place  and  compost 
that  has  been  recommended  for  this  family  since  1820; 
and  I  have  made  as  many  experiments  on  them  as  any 
one,  killed  more  of  them  than  most  people  would  be¬ 
lieve,  and  also  brought  more  new  ones  into  the  world 
than  would  be  convenient  to  number;  and  the  end 
of  all  is  this,  that  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  until 
the  future  Hippeaster  dies  of  old  age,  there  is  nothing 
so  good  for  it  as  pure  loam  only,  without  any  mix¬ 
ture  whatever,  except  a  little  sand  for  seedlings  and 
very  young  bulbs  at  first,  but  when  they  come  to 
a  flowering  size,  this  loam  cannot  be  too  strong  for 
them,  but  it  should  not  be  of  a  nature  to  bind  hard 
after  much  watering.  In  all  cases,  the  pots  ought  to 
be  upright  ones,  not  wide  mouthed,  till  you  come  to 
specimen  plants,  and  Nos.  16  and  12  pots,  with  one 
large  old  bulb  in  the  centre,  and  four  or  six  side  ones 
all  growing,  and  flowering,  and  going  to  rest  together. 

A  most  beautiful  cross  Hippeaster  flowered  with  a 
friend  of  mine  since  my  last  Bulb  paper ;  it  was  in  a  1 
l(i’s  pot,  with  offset  bulbs,  and  it  had  twenty-six  flowers  j 
open  the  same  week.  This  pot  does  not  cost  him  more  j 
than  one-half  the  care  and  labour,  throughout  tho  year,  1 
than  is  requisite  to  get  a  good  pot  of  Mignonette  in  1 
flower  at  the  same  time.  Indeed,  Crocuses  themselves  i 
are  more  difficult  to  manage  and  to  keep  than  Hip¬ 
peasters,  except  half-a-dozen  sorts  of  border  Crocuses. 
No  stove  is  needed  to  grow  a  thousand  of  them  to  the 
utmost  perfection,  as  they  will  grow  a  flower  through  ! 
the  summer  in  a  warm  frame,  and  may  be  kept  quite 
dry  from  October  to  March  or  April ;  and  many  of  them  \ 
are  hardy  greenhouse  plants,  and  will  flower  out  in  the 
border,  and  have  done  so  for  years;  and  tho  whole  of  ! 
them  can  be  so  managed  as  to  begin  their  growth  at 
any  time  during  the  whole  winter,  so  as  to  have  them 
in  flower  at  any  particular  time.  Besides,  if  one  of 
them  is  healthy  at  the  time  of  potting,  and  the  whole 
bulb  is  covered  with  the  right  soil,  no  more  is  needed 
for  the  next  seven  years  certain,  but  to  water  it,  and  to 
watch  the  times  of  growth  and  rest. 

The  worst  kind  of  treatment  would  bo  to  use  peat  and 
leal  mould,  with  light  loam,  for  a  compost;  to  leave 
one-half  of  the  bulb  uncovered,  to  give  too  much  heat 
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when  growth  begins,  and  to  keep  the  bulbs,  while  at 
rest,  where  the  heat  and  moisture  of  a  stove  prevails. 
They  would  be  much  safer  in  a  dry,  warm  cellar,  but 
they  like  as  much  heat  while  they  are  at  rest  as  when 
!  they  are  growing,  only  to  be  perfectly  dry  all  the  time. 
Rut  I  shall  write  a  letter  about  them,  as  if  to  a  friend 
who  knew  nothing  about  them,  but  who  wished  very 
much  to  grow  some  if  he  know  how  ;  and  I  shall  go  on 
now  to  describe  some  of  the  best  wild  kinds,  and  what 
may  occur  to  me  about  them — then,  between  the  whole, 
if  J  leave  a  stone  unturned,  1  am  free  for  cross-ques¬ 
tioning,  providing  always  that  the  questions  are  short. 

Hippeastrum  vittatum. — This  is  the  oldest  and  the 
best  of  all  the  greenhouse  species,  and  it  is  so  hardy 
!  that  it  will  live  out-of-doors,  grow,  flower,  and  seed  very 
freely  in  front  of  a  house,  or  wall,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  with  only  a  covering  of  coal  ashes  in  winter. 
Dr.  Herbert  had  it  so  for  many  years  in  succession,  at 
:  Mitcham,  in  Surrey;  and  yet  it  will  stand  a  good 
|  forcing  heat  in  the  spring,  and  even  live  for  a  few  years 
;  in  the  stove  altogether,  but  is  very  liable  to  mishaps 
when  subjected  to  such  high  excitement,  ft  is  a  native 
of  temperate  regions  in  South  Brazil.  The  (lowers  arc 
white,  with  a  double  stripe  of  dull  red  in  the  centre  of 
each  of  the  six  divisions  of  the  flower.  There  are  from 
four  to  nine  flowers  on  a  scape,  and  it  rises  from  twenty 
to  thirty  inches,  and  sometimes  to  a  yard  in  length 
when  the  bulb  is  very  strong.  It  is  the  mother  of 
all  the  Hippeasters  that  have  white  stripes  on  a  red 
or  orange  ground — a  class  which  is  called  Johnsonii, 
from  a  person  of  that  name,  who  raised  the  first  cross 
in  Lancashire,  in  1810,  between  viltata  and  regium,  or 
reginee. 

Hippeastrum  vittatom  major. — A  very  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  last,  much  finer  and  larger  flowers, 
with  better  leaves;  altogether,  a  very  line  thing.  It 
was  first  named  and  described  by  Dr.  Lindley,  among 
his  earliest  contributions  to  botany,  and  he  has  never 
described  a  finer  flower  since,  except 

Hippeastrum  Harrison ianum. —  A  third  form  of 
Viltatum,  with  a  little  more  green  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  As  soon  as  the  major  variety  appeared  in  culti¬ 
vation,  the  old  Vittatum  was  soon  lost ;  major  is  from  a 
lower  level,  and  is  not  nearly  so  hardy  as  the  original. 
The  hardihood  of  Harrisonianum  has  not  been  well 
tested  in  England,  but  being  a  great  favourite  in  the 
gardens  about  Lima,  we  may  believe  it  to  be  only  a 
greenhouse  plant.  It  was  also  named  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
I  believe,  in  the  “  Botanical  Register.”  It  is  necessary 
to  be  thus  particular,  as  our  present  race  of  gardeners 
have  confounded  the  throe  together,  and  believe  in  the 
existence  of  one  form  of  the  species,  and  that  form  is 
now  lost,  but  it  was  the  best  for  crossing  to  get  hardier 
offspring.  It  would  be  worth  introducing  it  again,  and 
it  could  be  met  with,  probably,  in  the  diamond  mine' 
districts. 

Hippeastrum  psittacinum,  a  fine,  open  spreading 
flower,  feathered  with  green  up  from  the  bottom  to  near 
the  edges,  where  it  is  margined  with  bright  red ;  a  most 
beautiful,  and  a  very  scarce,  flower  now;  several  less 
better  marked  crosses  having  usurped  the  name.  It  is 
nearly  or  quite  as  hardy  as  the  old  Vittatum,  and  does 
not  produce  more  than  two  flowers  on  a  scape.  It  is  a 
common  plant,  growing  in  strong  red  clay,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Organ  Mountains,  next  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Brazil. 

Hippeastrum  Organense. — This  is  a  hardy  variety 
of  the  H.  Aulicum,  growing  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
Organ  Mountains,  and,  therefore,  must  be  much  hardier 
than  the  last.  It  produces  only  two  flowers  on  a  scape. 
It  is  a  hotter  flower  than  the  old  Aulioum,  but  not  quite 
so  rich  as  the  third  form  called  Aulioum  platypetalum. 
Mr.  Gardener  sent  it  home,  and  I  had  it  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  at  Newcastle,  and  I  consider  it  the  most  valuable 


of  the  Aulioum  breed  on  account  of  its  hardihood.  The 
other  two  varieties  of  Aulioum  grow  lower  down,  near 
the  coast  about  Rio,  and  require  stove  heat ;  all  of 
them  have  a  green  eye,  with  a  fringed  or  bearded  ring, 
or  crescent.  Dr.  Lindley,  writing  about  them  in  1826, 
(Bot.  Reg.)  says,  “the  whole  of  these  varieties  are,  in  1 
our  judgment,  mere  sports  of  nature,  in  all  essential 
points  analagous  to  the  variations  of  a  bed  of  tulips ;”  ; 
and  all  that  we  have  learned  about  them  since  goes  to  j 
strengthen  this  opinion.  These  are  the  only  greenhouse 
Hippeasters  from  a  state  of  nature  that  are  worth 
growing  ;  but  seedlings  from  them,  by  the  pollen  of  any  ■ 
of  the  stove  species,  are  proved  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  as 
themselves  ;  such  is  the  case  with  seedlings  of  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  arhoreum,  by  a  hardier  pollen  ;  and  such,  also, 
j  with  all  the  stove  Crinums,  which  breed  with  the 
longiflorum  of  the  Cape ;  hence  their  value  as  breeders 
J  Hippeastrum  rf.gium,  the  pollen  parent  of  Johnsonii, 
is  one  of  the  next  hardiest ;  and  the  next  after  it  is  a 
prolific  breed,  called 

H.  nuLBur.osuM,  which  grows  in  the  middle  latitudes  of 
Brazil,  where  it  sports  naturally  into  an  endless  variety, 
but  all  agreeing  in  one  point — producing  dormant  or 
blind  offsets  round  the  bulb,  which  refuse  to  vegetate 
under  cultivation.  Rutilum ,  flulgidum,  and  ignescens, 
are  the  three  best  of  the  Bulhulosum  breed,  presenting 
the  same  orange-scarlet  tints  as  those  beautiful  Pelar¬ 
goniums  called  Basilisk,  Governor-General,  and  the  like.  ; 
Crocatum  belongs  to  this  breed.  Reticulation  is  one  of 
the  very  best  stove  red  species;  the  original  species  is 
lost  now  more  than  twenty  years,  and  its  natural  place 
of  growth  is  not  recorded,  but  there  are  many  crosses 
from  it  in  the  country,  and  they  are  of  a  better  and 
higher  colour  than  the  parent,  but  not  so  conspicuously 
netted  or  barred  on  the  petals,  and  not  one  of  them,  as 
far  as  I  know,  possesses  the  clear  white  bottom  of  the 
wild  species ;  there  is  a  natural  variety  of  it,  with  a 
white  band  along  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  and  a  very 
poor,  pale  red  coloured  flower. 

Hippeastrum  solandriflorum  is  a  tender  stove  bulb, 
remarkably  large  and  handsome,  and  of  quite  a  different 
form  from  all  the  rest.  The  colour  is  creamy-white, 
faintly  striped  with  red,  the  flower  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  long,  and  with  a  long  narrow  tube,  as  in  Lilium 
longiflorum.  There  are  four  or  five  natural  forms  of 
Solandriflorum,  and  all  of  them  had  names  given  them,, 
but  they  are  of  little  use  now,  as  the  true  species  are 
not  much  cultivated  for  sale.  The  best  of  them  is  one 
called  Conspicuum,  a  native  of  Cayenne,  requiring  strong 
heat;  the  flower  is  ten  inches  long,  and  differs  from  the 
species  principally  in  having  a  crimson  stain  along  the 
midribs  of  the  outer  segments  (sepals),  with  the  bottom 
of  the  tube  shaded  with  purplish-red;  a  most  beautiful 
flower,  which,  when  crossed  with  Psittacinum,  gave  all 
the  streaks,  feathering,  and  shades  belonging  to  the 
genus.  This  breed,  however,  seldom  made  good  garden  j 
plants  until  the  third  or  fourth  generation  ;  the  first  ; 
cross  almost  always  looks  shabby,  with  thin,  flimsy 
flowers,  but  beautifully  marked,  hence  the  reason  why 
gardeners  did  not  go  on  improving  them  as  they  did 
the  scarlet  ones,  which  are  now  ten  times  better  than  | 
the  best  of  the  originals,  while  of  the  striped  and  [ 
speckled  class  we  have  hardly  one,  except  what  lias  been  j 
done  with  Johnsonii,  which,  however,  is  not  of  this  ! 
breed.  The  way  to  get  into  the  true  strain  of  Solandri¬ 
florum  is  to  use  the  pollen  of  Conspicuum  or  Striatum, 
the  two  best  of  the  breed,  on  the  stigma  of  Vittatum 
major,  or  Harrisonii ;  the  offspring  of  this  cross  is  a 
better  white  than  Solandriflorum,  and  the  red  stripes 
are  more  defined  than  in  either  parent,  but  the  flowers 
are  thin,  from  the  extreme  cross.  The  first  cross  with 
|  the  Shanghae  fowl  will  very  likely  exhibit  the  same 
fault ;  the  degreee  of  inferiority  will  be  according  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  other  side  of  the  cross,  on  the 
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supposition  that  fowls  run  as  flowers  do.  But  let  the 
fowl  breeder  take  a  lesson  from  the  gardener,  and  per¬ 
severe  with  the  strain,  using  the  best  of  his  crosses  with 
each  other,  and  also  with  the  true  China  breed,  until  he 
is  satisfied  with  something  of  a  stamped  character.  The 
best  crosses  of  these  white  flowers  are  to  be  again  and 
again  crossed  with  Vittatum  major ,  and  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  then  flowers  of  size,  substance,  and  of  better 
shapes,  will  appear  at  every  future  cross,  hut  always 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  worthless  seedlings  than 
in  the  breeding  among  the  aulicurn,  reticulatum,  and 
bulbulosum  strains.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  of  the 
Solandri/lorum  are  natives  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana, 
growing  in  the  low  level  plains  in  a  rich  kind  of  strong 
blue  clay,  which  gives  a  vigour  and  luxuriance  not 
to  be  surpassed  in  the  world.  This  is  the  reason  why 
they  delight  in  such  unmixed  soil  in  cultivation,  and 
strong  bulbs  of  them  may  have  a  dose  of  rich  liquid- 
manure  onco  a  week,  from  March  to  September,  if  they 
are  in  active  growth.  D.  Beaton. 


ERIOSTEMON. 

Tins  beautiful  family  of  New  Holland  shrubs  is  very 
desirable  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  bloom  they 
produce  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 
Though  a  large,  well-grown  specimen  looks  most  splen¬ 
did,  yet  one  advantage  of  these  plants  is,  that  they 
bloom  very  freely  in  a  small  state,  such  as  when  two  or 
three  years  old  from  the  cutting.  The  plants  being  well 
known,  I  may  merely  add  that  they  are  nearly  allied  to 
the  Boronia  division  of  Rueworts,  and  that  those  who 
grow  Boronias  well  will  find  little  difliculty  with  Erios- 
temons.  I  shall  shortly  glance  at  several  practical 
points  in  their  treatment. 

Species,  or  Varieties. — All  arc  desirable  where  there  is 
room,  and  between  some  of  them  there  is  but  little 
difference.  Buxifoliurn  and  scabrurn  are  the  most  dwarf 
and  most  compact  in  their  mode  of  growth.  Inter¬ 
medium ,  as  the  name  implies,  is  stronger-growing ;  and 
salicifolhm  and  cuspidatum  are  more  robust,  and  want 
more  room.  M yoporoides  is  weak-growing,  and  whitish 
in  colour.  The  general  treatment  of  these  and  others 
is  similar,  only  that  the  smaller  kinds  may  have  rather 
more  peat  than  is  hereafter  directed,  and  the  stronger¬ 
growing  a  little  more  loam. 

Propagation. —  Select  the  points  of  shoots  getting 
firm,  or  any  side-shoot,  three  inches  in  length,  from 
I  April  to  the  beginning  of  June;  insert  them  in  silver 
l  sand,  over  a  littlo  sandy  peat,  in  a  pot  three  parts  filled 
I  with  drainage;  water,  and,  when  dry,  place  a  bell-glass 
|  over  them,  and  insert  the  pot  in  a  little  bottom  heat,  say 
70°,  while  the  atmosphere  ranges  from  50°  to  00°;  and 
shade  from  bright  sun.  Pot  off  early,  if  struck,  but  if 
not,  keep  them  in  the  cutting  pots  the  first  winter,  and 
pot  into  small  pots  early  in  spring,  giving  them  from 
f)°  to  10°  more  heat  than  the  greenhouse.  Pot  again 
by  May,  and  harden  off'  towards  autumn,  by  air  and 
exposure  to  full  light,  to  enable  the  plant  to  stand  more 
cold  in  winter. 

Choosing  Plants  in  a  Nursery. — Let  these  be  bushy, 
compact  plants,  and  possessing  one  leading  shoot,  as 
these  plants  look  far  best  when  trained  in  the  cone 
fashion,  with  one  stake  in  the  centre.  A  plant  one  foot 
in  height,  possessing  these  qualities,  and  not  stunted 
in  the  pot,  is  worth,  ten  times  over,  a  thin,  stunted 
plant,  that  has  been  waiting  some  time  for  a  market, 
although  four  times  the  size. 

Potting. — When  in  a  young  state,  this  may  be  done 
twice  or  thrice  from  spring  to  autumn  ;  when  larger,  once, 
shortly  after  they  have  done  flowering.  When  arrived  at 
their  full  size,  surface  dressings  will  suffice  for  several 
years.  In  all  cases  of  potting  it  is  necessary  to  do  it  so 


early  that  the  roots  will  be  getting  to  the  sides  of  tho  ! 
pot  by  the  middle  of  September.  H  will  seldom  be 
advisable,  therefore,  to  pot  after  July,  unless  when 
transferring  from  the  cutting  repository.  Always,  after  \ 
potting,  keep  the  plants  closer,  warmer,  and  in  a  moro 
moist  atmosphere,  by  syringing  the  leaves,  &c.,  until 
growth  is  again  fully  proceeding.  If  a  large  shift  should 
be  given  in  April,  or  May,  be  careful,  in  watering,  that 
the  new  soil  is  not  saturated  before  the  roots  begin  to  | 
work  freely  in  it.  What  I  would  call  a  small  shift  is  1 
from  three-eighths  to  half-an-inch  all  round  between  the 
ball  and  the  side  of  the  pot.  A  large  shift  might  range 
from  one  to  two  inches,  but  beginners  had  better  try 
the  first.  Need  I  mention  that  before  performing  this 
operation  the  soil  in  the  pot  should  have  been  well 
soaked,  and  allowed  time  to  drain  thoroughly.  Almost 
as  easily  perform  the  operation  of  wetting  the  inside  of 
a  cabbage  leaf,  by  pouring  water  on  its  outer  surface,  as 
get  the  soil  of  a  plant  moist  that  has  been  potted  dry. 
The  same  principle  holds  in  planting  from  pots  out-of- 
doors  in  summer.  Let  the  pot  be  well  drained,  with  a 
little  moss,  and  then  a  little  of  the  roughest  of  the 
compost  above  the  drainage.  Pack  the  soil  then, 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  firmly  round  the  ball,  and  leave 
sufficient  room  for  water. 

Soil. — Good  heath  soil  should  form  the  chief  part; 
tire  more  full  of  decomposed  fibre  the  better.  It  should 
be  broken  by  the  hand,  and  some  of  the  very  finer 
excluded.  For  large  plants  and  shifts  a  few  pieces  may 
be  as  large  as  walnuts,  but  the  great  proportion  much 
smaller,  and  mixed  with  the  finer  substance.  For 
small  plants  the  pieces  should  be  smaller,  about  as 
large  as  marrowfat  peas.  If  this  heath  or  peat  soil  is 
pretty  good,  then  four  parts  so  prepared,  one  part  of 
pounded  bricks  and  charcoal,  with  the  dust  excluded, 
and  one  part  of  fibry  loam,  with  a  little  silver  sand 
incorporated  with  all,  will  grow  the  tribe  admirably. 

Pruning  and  Training. — The  last  has  already  been 
alluded  to.  In  forming  the  plant,  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  must  be  given  to  the  former.  Shoots  must  bo 
stopped,  in  order  to  get  moro  to  furnish  a  dense  bush. 
The  leader,  if  inclined  to  go  on  too  fast,  may  also  be 
stopped ;  but  as  soon  as  several  shoots  break,  one  must 
be  again  selected  for  that  purpose.  In  forming  the 
plant  at  first,  and  then  pruning  it  after  blooming,  tho 
supply  of  a  sufficiency  of  young  stubby  shoots  all 
over  the  plants  must  be  the  principal  aim,  so  as  to 
secure  a  uniform  mass  of  bloom. 

Position,  Temperature,  and  General  Management. — 
The  treatment  recommended  for  the  Epacris  tribe  will, 
in  many  cases,  apply,  so  that  the  plant  may  either  be 
managed  wholly  in  the  greenhouse,  or  partly  out  of  it. 
Supposing  that  you  obtained  now  a  nice  young  plant  to 
grow  on,  or  that  you  had  one  just  finished  blooming, 
and  received  what  little  stopping  and  pruning  it  re¬ 
quired,  the  proper  treatment  would,  in  either  case,  be 
identical.  Sprinkle  the  plant  over  the  foliage  morning 
and  evening;  keep  it  in  a  close  atmosphere,  and  in  a 
temperature  of  from  50°  to  00°  at  night,  and  10°  more, 
at  least,  during  the  day.  During  this  period,  when 
breaking  its  buds,  shade  a  little  from  bright  sunshine, 
but  soon  confine  that  merely  to  the  middle  of  the  day.  j 
At  this  season,  nothing  is  better  than  a  cold  pit,  as,  in  ; 
general,  the  regulating  of  air  will  enable  you  to  have 
the  requisite  conditions  of  temperature  and  moisture  at 
will.  As  soon  as  growth  is  proceeding  freely,  admit 
more  air  and  full  sunlight  to  harden  it.  Its  maturation, 
aud  free-flowering  afterwards,  are  its  cause  and  effect. 
To  accomplish  this,  attend  duly  to  water  at  the  roots, 
but  discontinue  syringing  early  in  autumn,  in  fine, 
bright  days,  as  soon  as  the  plants  will  stand  it  by 
degrees,  let  them  be  fully  exposed  to  tho  sun  ;  but  in 
wet  weather,  while  enjoying  plenty  of  air,  let  them  be 
protected  by  the  glass.  Early  in  October,  remove  them 
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to  an  airy  greenhouse  whero,  during  the  winter,  they 
may  have  an  average  night  temperature  of  45°.  As 
the  advancing  power  of  the  sun,  in  early  spring,  swells 
the  incipient  dower-buds,  they  will  relish  sprinklings  of 
tepid  water  after  breakfast-time.  The  common  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  greenhouse  will  then  suit  them.  When  in 
bloom,  it  will  be  preserved  longer  by  keeping  them  a 
little  shaded,  but  the  colour  will  not  be  near  so  bright. 
As  that  fades,  a  close  place  in  the  greenhouse  or  the 
;  cold  pit,  as  detailed  above,  will  be  their  position.  A 
I  little  weak  manure-water  may  be  given  when  in  bloom 
;  and  making  their  growth,  but  clear  soft  water  at  other 
J  times.  As  in  the  case  of  many  other  plants  from  the 
same  regions,  success  greatly  depends,  first,  on  early 
fresh  growth,  so  that,  secondly,  that  growth  is  well  I 
matured  before  the  dark,  muggy  days  of  autumn  set  in.  ( 

R.  Fish. 


THE  FERNS. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener 
cultivate  Ferns,  and  several  correspondents  have  made, 
at  different  times,  application  for  some  information  on 
their  culture.  As  I  have  had,  for  several  years,  a  large 
collection  under  my  care,  and  have  been  tolerably  sue-  ! 
cessful,  both  in  propagating  them,  and  afterwards  grow¬ 
ing  them,  I  trust  my  remarks,  the  result  of  experience,  j 
will  be  found  useful  to  growers,  and  interesting  to  all  : 
our  readers. 

Though  this  class  of  plants  has  no  floral  charms, 
yet  they  possess  an  elegant  beauty  peculiarly  their  own. 
The  leaves,  or,  as  they  are  called,  their  fronds,  have,  in 
most  cases,  a  light  feathery  appearance  that  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleasing,  and  the  green  of  every  shade  on  theso 
plants  is  remarkably  fresh  and  tender.  Some  of  them, 
as  the  Gold  and  Silver  Ferns,  arc  not  to  be  despised 
even  for  that  quality  florists  so  much  admire — colour. 
The  Golden  Fern  (Chjmnog  ramma  chrysophylla)  has  the 
under  sides  of  its  leaves  of  a  fine  bright  orange,  or 
golden  colour,  which  always  strikes  the  spectator  with 
unexpected  pleasuro  ;  and  the  Silver  Fern  ( Gymno - 
gramma  tartarica)  is  equally  beautiful,  or  even  more  so, 
from  the  clear  pure  white  of  its  spores,  or  bundles  of 
seed,  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  There  is,  indeed, 
such  an  elaborate  and  minute  finish  in  this  interesting 
tribe  of  plants,  displaying  such  wondrous  attention  and 
power  by  the  Divine  Architect  of  all  things,  that  the 
mind  of  any  human  being  must  be  in  a  deplorable 
state  that  does  not  feel  pleasurable  and  grateful  emotions 
on  viewing  these,  comparatively  speaking,  humble 
adornments  of  our  happy  world — for  “it  is  a  happy 
world,  after  all.”  Many  a  bosky  dell — many  an  exposed 
rock — would  lose  its  attractive  charms  without  these 
charming  plants. 

Then  their  geographical  distribution  is  most  remark¬ 
able  They  clothe  the  Alpine  rocks  of  the  temperate 
i  portions  of  the  globe,  and  ornament  the  thickets  and 
jungles  of  the  torrid  zone.  They  flourish  in  wet  bogs, 
and  grow  plentifully  on  dry  hedge-banks.  They  grow 
in  the  hottest,  and  almost  the  coldest,  portions  of  the 
globe,  clothing  what,  in  their  absence,  would  be  the 
dreariest  waste. 

Every  country  yet  discovered  has  its  Ferns.  In  some 
they  attain  a  considerable  magnitude,  approaching  al¬ 
most  to  the  size  of  timber  trees.  So  large,  indeed,  are 
they,  especially  in  New  Zealand,  us  to  acquire  the  name 
of  Tree  Ferns  ;  whilst,  in  other  instances,  they  are  so 
small,  that  a  single  plant  does  not  occupy  above  an 
inch  in  space  even  when  fully  grown. 

This  large  distiibution  over  the  world  brings  them 
within  the  power  of  every  ono  possessing  the  smallest 
garden,  a  short  distance  from  large,  smoky  towns,  to  cnl-  j 
tivate  them  ;  and  1  am  happy  to  find  a  large  number  of  i 


admirers  of  plants  are  growing,  and  commencing  to 
grow,  them  in  various  parts  of  the  civilised  world.  J 
The  cultivator  of  Ferns  shows  that  the  love  of  plants  [ 
is  strong  within  him ;  for,  as  may  be  truly  observed, 
they  are  not  so  showy  and  attractive  as  many  other  j 
plants,  their  beanty  being  of  a  different  order;  but  ; 
there  is  this  advantage  about  them,  that  they  may  be  | 
grown  where  few  other  plants  will  thrive,  only  taking 
care  to  plant  suitable  species  for  any  peculiar  position. 
This  information  I  shall  particularly  endeavour  to  im¬ 
part  through  this  essay. 

I  scarcely  need  mention,  that  a  Fern,  whose  natural 
home  is  in  shady,  damp  places,  would  not  exist  if 
planted  on  a  fully-exposed,  dry  situation  ;  neither  would 
such  species  as  are  found  in  the  clefts  of  the  rugged  \ 
rocks  succeed  if  planted  in  a  close,  damp  place,  it  is 
the  want  of  a  due  attention  to  the  various  habitats 
where  Ferns  grow  wild  that  many  species  die  when 
attempted  to  be  grown  on  quite  different  situations 
and  soils. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  there  are  no  Ferns  from 
warm  countries  that  will  thrive  well  in  the  open  air  of  ■ 
this  country,  even  in  summer;  whilst  many  of  our 
British  Ferns  will  grow  prodigiously  in  our  hothouses.  ! 
There  is  one  Fern,  Asplenium  marinnm,  found  on  rocks  i 
on  the  shores  of  this  country,  that  will  not  grow  well  ; 
inland,  unless  it  is  grown,  at  least,  in  a  greenhouse,  and 
in  the  stove  it  flourishes  with  a  luxuriousness  never 
seen  in  its  most  favourable  native  locality.  1  have 
seen  fronds  of  this  fine  Fern,  in  the  stove  conservatory, 
at  Sion  FIouso,  fully  two  feet  long,  whilst  in  the  open 
air  it  seldom  exceeds  more  than  six  inches.  One  more 
instance  may  be  given  in  the  Adiantum  capillus  veneris. 
This  species  may  be  seen  at  most  of  the  Metropolitan 
exhibitions,  in  10-inch  pots,  a  complete  bush,  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  nearly  as  high  ;  whilst  in 
its  wild  state  it  seldom  exceeds  four  or  five  inches 
across,  and  two  or  three  inches  high.  It  is  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  peculiarities  that  enables  the  cultivator 
to  produce  specimens  far  superior,  both  in  size  and 
beauty,  to  sucb  as  are  produced  naturally.  These  in¬ 
stances  of  complete  success  in  cultivating  these  charm¬ 
ing  plants  are  sufficiently  encouraging ;  and  I  am 
tempted  to  quote  a  proverb  for  the  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  Fern  growers,  and  it  is  this — “  What  one  man  has 
done  another  may  do.” 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  and  observations,  I 
will  now  describe  the  method  I  intend  to  follow  in 
writing  on  Fern  Culture.  I  shall  divide  them  into 
three  principal  sections,  namely — 

1st.  Stove  Ferns:  their  culture,  and  a  catalogue. 

2nd.  Greenhouse  Ferns :  their  culture,  and  a  catalogue. 

3rd.  Hardy  Ferns  :  their  culture,  and  a  catalogue. 

Each  of  these  sections  I  shall  again  divide  into — 1st, 
Soil;  2nd,  Potting;  3rd,  General  Management;  and 
4th,  Propagation.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


EXHIBITION  IN  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC 
GARDENS,  REGENT’S  PARK.— May  2b,  1853. 


The  day  was  propitious,  and  a  numerous  company 
assembled  to  see  the  beauties  of  Flora,  notwithstanding 
it  was  the  Derby  day  at  Epsom.  I  was  glad  to  see 
such  numbers,  for  I  am  no  lover  of  races,  and  was 
happy  to  find  that  so  many  respectable  persons,  qf  both 
sexes,  had  tho  good  taste  to  prefer  a  visit  to  these  beau¬ 
tiful  gardens  to  mixing  in  the  crowd  that,  no  doubt, 
hurried  to  that  scene  of  dissipation — the  races.  The 
Show  was  above  an  average  one;  the  plants  and  flowers 
had  a  freshness  about  them  that  betokened  it  was  the 
merry  month  of  May.  New  plants  were  scarce;  yet 
there  were  two  or  three  very  interesting,  especially  a  . 
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variegated  Aphelandra,  from  Mr.  Van  Hontte’s,  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  I  understood  it  has  not  yet  flowered,  and  have 
my  doubts  about  its  being  an  Aphelandra  at  all.  Mr. 
Beaton  has  described  it  as  being  shown  at  Chiswick, 
and,  therefore,  I  need  not  s^y  any  more  about  it. 
There  was  also  a  new  plant,  named  Dietyanthus  pavonia, 
allied  to  Ceropegia,  with  curious  spotted  flowers,  but  of 
no  great  value:  it  is  a  stove  climber.  Also  a  prettily- 
spotted  Calceolaria,  named  T'iolaeea,  a  new  species,  with 
pale  blue-lilac  flowers,  of  a  cup  shape,  spotted  in  the 
inside,  on  a  yellow  ground,  with  crimson  spots  My 
friend,  Mr.  Beaton,  would  say  it  was  a  desirable  one  for 
cross-breeding.  This  was  from  Van  Houtte’s.  Messrs. 
Henderson  sent  a  new  plant  from  Australia,  named 
Dillwynia  cinnabarina,  with  brown  and  orange  pea¬ 
shaped  blossoms,  most  abundantly  produced  upon  the 
tiny  plant.  This  is  likely  to  prove  an  acquisition. 

New  orchids  were  very  scarce.  Messrs.  Rollison  sent 
a  new  Jdiltonia,  named  pulchella ,  a  desirable  addition 
to  that  beautiful  genus.  It  is  in  the  way  of  M.  spec- 
tabilis,  with  the  pink  blotches  on  the  lip  or  labellum. 
ft  is  a  desirable  plant.  Melrodoria  atropurpurea  came 
from  Pine-Apple  Place.  The  foliage  is  handsome,  but 
the  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  dull  dark  purple,  growing  j 
in  long  spikes. 

In  florists’  flowers,  there  were  very  few  novelties 
worthy  of  notice.  The  best  was  a  new  Cineraria,  named 
Eva.  It  had  a  dark  disc,  surrounded  with  pure  ! 
white,  tipped  slightly  with  crimson.  This  is  a  pretty 
thing,  and  very  desirable,  its  only  fault  being  rather 
inclined  to  cup  too  much.  Azalea  Symmetry  is  a 
well-formed  flower,  but  of  a  colour  of  which  we  have  too  \ 
many  already.  It  is  of  a  bright  reddish  colour.  It  is 
certainly  the  best-formed  flower  of  that  colour.  Mr. 
Gaines  had  a  seedling  Calceolaria,  named  Negress,  of  j 
considerable  merit.  It  is  almost  black,  and  very  thinly 
spotted  with  yellow ;  form  very  good.  The  seedling  j 
Pelargoniums  though  rich  in  colours,  were  not-  suffi-  I 
ciently  new  and  striking  to  attract  much  attention  ; 
probably  in  June  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  improved. 

The  miscellaneous  collections  of  greenhouse  and  stove 
plants  were  in  excellent  conditions.  I  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  being  particularly  well-bloomed,  fine  specimens. 

Pimelea  spectabilis,  *7  ft.  by  7  ft. ;  a  noble  plant. 

Lesclienaultia  formosa,  3  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  covered  with  its 
pretty  scarlet  flowers.  Allamanda  neriifolia,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  ; 
well-bloomed.  Hoya  imperialis,  Oft.  by  4ft. ;  a  noble 
plant,  with  numerous  heads  of  bloom. 

Pimelea  mirabilis,  3ft.  by  3ft. ;  very  much  like  P. 
decussata. 

E riostemon  neriifolium,  5  ft.  by  4  ft. ;  a  fine  plant. 

The  Aplielexis  genus  furnished  many  fine  specimens, 
especially  A.  purpurea  macrantha.  There  was  one  fine 
Steplianotis  Jloribunda,  very  full  of  its  beautiful  heads  j 
of  pure  white  sweet-scented  flowers. 

Gonipholobium  polymorphum,  a  finely-bloomed,  neatly-  | 
trained  plant,  came  from  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing 
Park.  From  the  same  place  came  an  enormous  Epacris  j 
ij ran di flora,  fi  ft.  by  9  ft. 

Pimelea  Hendersonii,  the  best  of  the  genus.  There  i 
were  several  fine  plants  well-bloomed,  averaging  3  ft.  by 
3  ft. ;  one  specimen  was  3  ft.  by  5  ft. 

Boronia pinnata,  a  beautiful  specimen,  3  ft.  by  5  ft. 

Bossicea  disticha  plumosa,  shown  as  a  single  specimen, 
was  very  finely  bloomed,  and  densely  grown,  5  ft.  by  5  ft. 

Acrophyllnm  venosum,  well-bloomed;  3  ft.  by  3  ft. 

Gompholobium  barbigerum,  a  large  evergreen  bush 
covered  with  large  yellow  flowers. 

Ixora  Javaniea,  a  very  noble  plant,  with  numerous 
flowers  ;  6  ft.  by  5  ft. 

Tetratlieca  ericatfolia. — There  was  a  good  specimen 
of  this  rather  new  plant.  A  learned  botanist  writes 

*  The  first  figure  denotes  the  height,  the  second  the  diameter  of  the 

plants. 


me  “  The  Tetratlieca,  from  Swan  River,  appears  to 
be  an  undescribed  species,  approaching  in  habit  to 
T.  epilobioides  (Sleetz),  and  T.  hirsuta  (Bindley),  but 
differing  from  both  in  the  shortness  of  its  peduncles, 
as  well  as  in  the  form  of  its  anthers,  and  its  tetramerous 
flowers.  From  the  true  T.  ericaf  olia  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  downy  stems  and  germen,  as  well  as  by  the  form 
of  its  leaves  and  other  characters.”  The  plant  was  well 
grown,  and  finely  bloomed  ;  2  ft.  by  2T  ft. 
j  The  Indian  Azaleas  were  in  fine  condition  ;  for  a 
;  description  of  the  best  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Beaton’s 
!  account  of  the  Chiswick  Shows,  as  they  were  most  of 
1  them  there. 

Cape  Heaths  were  numerous,  and  well-bloomed.  1 
The  Cavendish  Heath,  of  this  fine  species,  there  was 
about  half-a-dozen,  or  more,  scattered  through  the  tents, 
some  of  them  as  much  as  0  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  through,  f 
noted  the  following  also  as  being  very  fine  : — ■ 

E.  elegans,  3  ft.  by  3  ft  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor, 

3  ft.  by  2^  ft. 

E.  Beaumontia,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  E.  preponderis,  3  ft.  by 

3  ft.  E.  mutabilis,  a  low,  spreading,  dense  bush,  pro-  ! 
fusely  bloomed,  2  ft.  by  3  ft. 

E.  perspicua  nana,  3  ft.  by  2£  ft.  E  Jlorida,  a  scaice 
species,  3  ft.  by  2  ft. 

E.  Bergiana,  densely  bloomed,  4  ft.  by  4  ft.  E. 
tortilefiora,  3  ft.  by  2-1  ft. 

E.  suaveolens,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.;  this  is  a  Heath  with  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  E.  tricolor  Wilsonii,  a  fine  species. 
E.  vestita  coccinea,  a  splendid  bush,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  E. 
vestita  rosea,  a  small  plant,  densely  bloomed,  2  ft  by  2  ft. 

Ixouas. — ’These  fine  stove  plants  were  shown  in  a 
collection  of  four  species.  Though  they  were  respect¬ 
able,  yet  I  cannot  but  remark  that  of  late  years  the 
specimens  of  Ixoras  have  not  been  exhibited  so  fine, 
neither  in  growth  nor  bloom,  as  they  used  to  be. 

Tall  Cacti. — Theso  gorgeous  flowers  were  shown  in 
fine  condition,  and  wrere  very  attractive. 

Orchids. — I  never  saw  these  beautifully  singular 
plants  shown  in  better  condition,  both  as  regards 
growth  and  bloom.  There  were  four  collections  of 
twenty-five  each ;  one  of  eighteen  ;  one  of  sixteen  ;  and 
four  of  eight  each  ;  in  all  14(1  plants,  all  in  flower,  and 
not  a  bad  plant  amongst  them.  An  orchid  grower  will 
easily  conceive  what  a  grand  sight  was  here.  I  noted 
the  following  as  being  particularly  fine — Phalcenopsis 
grandiflora,  with  scores  of  its  snow-white,  moth-like 
blossoms.  Dendrobium  nobile,  several  large  plants, 

4  ft.  by  4  ft.  Aerides  odorata,  with  thirty  spikes.  A. 
crispum,  nine  spikes.  Cattleya  Mossice,  several  fine 
plants.  Cattleya  Shinnerii,  highly  -  coloured,  and  nu¬ 
merously  flowered  ;  the  noble  Phaius  Wallicliii,  with 
twelve  spikes.  Saccolubium  guttatnm,  with  twelve  spikes. 
The  Trinidad  Butterfly  plant,  with  seven  blooms.  The 
beautiful,  highly-coloured  Lcelia  cinnabarina,  with  six 
long  spikes.  Stanhopea  tigrina,  with  its  strange,  fleshy, 
dark  blossoms ;  and  Stanhopea  oculata.  Oncidimns  in 
great  numbers,  as  well  as  the  rarely-seen  Epidendrum 
bicornutum,  with  its  beautiful  snow-coloured  blossoms  ; 
also  the  beautiful  and  gay  Dendrobium  Paxtonii,  and 
D.  Devoniamm.  I  might  lengthen  this  list,  but  the 
above  were  the  most  remarkable  for  growth  and  bloom. 

Florists’  Flowers.  —  These  were  in  fine  feather, 
fresh,  and  bright.  The  Roses  in  pots  taking  the  first 
rank  in  point  of  merit.  1  never  saw  them  so  fine,  the  I 
plants  were  large,  and  the  flowers  magnificent.  Rich 
scarlet  or  crimson  Roses  were  not  numerous,  Geant  des  | 
Battailes  taking  the  lead,  and  Paul  Ricaucl  treading  upon 
his  heels,  Chenedolle  bringing  up  the  rear  nobly.  In 
yellows,  the  old  Persian  was  the  best  in  colour,  and  was 
well  bloomed.  Devoniensis  had  noble  flowers  with  a 
yellowish  tinge ;  many  of  the  flowers  measured  five 
inches  across.  Niphetos  was  fine,  but  almost  white  from 
being  forced.  Rose  is  a  colour  difficult  to  describe ;  of 
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this  there  were  several  extraordinary  fine  plants,  the 
best  were  Paul  Perms,  Coup  cl' Hebe,  Baronne  Prevost, 
Comtesse  de  Mole,  a  variety  seldom  seen,  Charles  Duval, 
and  Bouquet  de  Flore.  Whites  were  scarce.  Souvenir 
Fun  ami  had  white  edges,  with  a  flesh-colonred  centre, 
and  Taglioni,  a  tea-scented,  beautiful  Rose,  was  as  near 
white  as  possible.  Mrs.  Boscinquet  was  in  fine  condition, 
and  pure  white.  I  must  not  forget  Adam,  a  fino  fawn- 
coloured,  double,  tea-sccnted  variety.  These  were  the 
best,  hut  all  were  really  finely-bloomed,  and  were  the 
grand  attraction  of  the  day,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
Orchids. 

Pelargoniums.  —  These  effective  show  plants  were 
exhibited  in  large  numbers,  but  excepting  those  shown 
by  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  were  not  so  full  of  bloom  as 
usual.  The  plants  were  well  grown,  and  will  bo  fine  at 
the  next  show.  The  best  includes  many  of  the  good 
old  varieties,  as  the  following  list  will  show  : — 

Scarlet  or  bright  crimson. — Magnet,  Glowworm, 
Salamander,  Prince  of  Orange,  Rosa,  and  Magnificent. 

Light,  with  dark  blotch. — Rowena,  Rosamond,  Star, 
May  Queen,  Bertha,  Gulielma,  and  Arethusa. 

Dark,  with  maroon  blotch. — Mochanna,  Constance, 
j  Cuyp,  Chloe,  Pride  of  the  Isles,  Nonsuch,  Forget-me-not, 
j  Negress,  Conspicuum,  Chieftain,  Painter  Improved,  Am¬ 
bassador,  Aladdin,  Alderman,  and  Norah. 

Purple,  upper  petals  that  colour. — Ajax,  Alonzo, 
and  Princess  Royal. 

White. —  Virgin  Queen,  Ellen,  Pearl,  Blanch,  Mont 
Blanc  (No.  2),  and  Camilla. 

Pelargoniums  (the  lesser  or  fancy  varieties). — These 
were,  generally  speaking,  well  bloomed.  The  best  were, 
Advance  (light),  Formosissima  (dark),  Hero  of  Surrey 
(dark),  Gipsy  Queen  (dark),  Defiance  (dark),  Slabinsha 
(very  dark),  Plectra  (light),  Queen  Superba  (light), 
Cristine  (light),  Miss  S.  Sheppard  (light),  Gaiety  (light), 
Richard  Cobden  (light),  and  John  Bull  (dark). 

Pansies  in  Pots  were  exceedingly  well  grown,  and 
finely  bloomed,  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
grown  in  the  open  border.  They  were  much  and  de¬ 
servedly  admired  by  the  visitors. 

Flower  of  the  Day  (a  fine  dark  self,  superior  to  the 
Dulce  of  Perth),  Adela  (a  good  yellow),  British  Queen, 
Marchioness  of  Bath  (a  fine  flower),  Alfred  the  Great, 
Sir  John  Cathcart,  Marchioness  of  Lothian,  Helen  (a 
lino  white  ground  with  light  purple  margin),  National, 
Mrs.  Bell,  and  Sylvia. 

In  Cut  Pansies  the  following  were  the  best — Royal 
Standard,  Conqueror,  Miss  Talbot,  Flower  of  the  Day, 
Sovereign  (the  best  yellow  sell),  Robert  Burns,  Sambo, 
Pandora,  Sir  R.  Peel,  Queen  of  England,  Kate,  and  | 
Royal  White. 

Cinerarias.  —  There  were  several  collections,  but 
none  in  very  fine  condition  ;  the  best  were  Rosy  Morn, 
Rosalind,  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert,  Amy  Robsart,  and  Lady 
Hume  Campbell. 

Calceolarias. — One  good  collection,  from  Mr.  Con¬ 
stantine,  gardener  to  C.  Mills,  Esq.,  Hillingdon,  was 
grown  as  Calceolarias  should  be.  1  understand  they 
,  were  all  seedlings  raised  by  the  exhibitor.  Scarlet 
j  King  (a  decided  acquisition),  Duke  of  Wellington  (a  fine 
!  crimson),  Defiance  (a  spotted  variety),  and  Mrs.  C.  Mills, 

|  were  the  best. 

Tulips, — These  gay  flowers  were  exhibited  in  con¬ 
siderable  number,  and  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Slough,  sent  a  collection  of  eighty-four,  and  Mr. 
i  Milner,  of  Sudbury,  another  of  ninety-six.  I  noted  the 
i’  following  as  being  really  good — 

Whites. — Princess  Charlotte  and  Groom. 

Yellow  and  dark  stripes. — Gloria  Mundi,  Duchess 
of  Clarence,  Polyphemus,  Junius  Brutus,  Charbonnier, 

|  Garten  Leopold,  Trafalgar,  and  Chelleston. 

Dark  feathered  byblomen.  —  Charbonnier  noir, 

\  Diogenes,  Globe  Regan,  and  Aristides. 


Roses. —  Ceres  belief orme ,  Aglaie,  Claudiana,  Bion, 
Lord  Colchester,  Rose  Astonishing ,  Lord  Hill,  Brilliant, 
Triomphe  Royal,  and  a  breeder  broke  into  colour  this 
season. 

Miscellaneous. — Under  this  head  there  was  ex¬ 
hibited  a  good  collection  of  Stove  Ferns,  from  Mr. 
Williams ;  and  Lycopods  from  Mr.  Woolley ;  British 
Ferns,  from  Mr.  Smith,  Regent’s  Park.  Also  an  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  Alpine  Plants,  from  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Holloway,  most  of  them  very  well-bloomed,  especially 
Veronica  repens,  Saxifraga  granulata  pleno,  Alyssum 
saxatile,  and  Ajuga  reptans  pleno. 

Rhododendrons  in  Pots,  from  Messrs.  Lane,  of 
Berkhampsted ;  and  Mr.  Ivison,  Sion  House,  were 
large,  and  well  bloomed ;  gay  in  colours,  from  the 
the  darkest  crimson,  to  white  spotted  with  purple. 

Fruit. — The  Society  did  not  offer  any  prizes  at  this 
Show  for  fruit,  consequently  very  little  was  exhibited. 
There  were,  however,  some  good  Grapes,  growing  on 
the  trees  in  pots;  some  good  Cut  Grapes;  two  Melons; 
one  dish  of  fine  Strawberries ;  one  dish  of  Figs;  and  a 
dish  of  ripe  Apricots,  a  somewhat  uncommon  fruit  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  T.  Appleby. 


PLANTING  OUT  CROPS  IN  SUMMER. 

When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  the  various  kitchen- 
garden  crops,  that,  from  time  to  time,  require  removal 
from  the  seed-bed  to  the  quarters  where  they  are  expected 
to  remain  for  permanent  use  ?  This  is  a  question  that 
has  several  times  been  asked,  and  is  one  to  which  any¬ 
thing  but  a  general  answer  can  be  given  ;  for,  although 
it  is  customary  to  say,  “  plant  out  after  rain,”  the  many 
|  failures  we  see  from  so  doing  would  seem  to  imply,  that 
|  the  advice  must  be  acted  upon  with  caution,  or,  in  other 
words,  it  must  be  qualified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  We  have  all  seen  nice  young  broods  of 
Lettuces  planted  out  to  their  final  quarters,  and  dis¬ 
appear  within  a  very  few  hours  after;  and  beds  of 
tender  Annuals  have  sometimes  suffered  a  like  fate, 
more  especially  if  they  be  margined  by  a  considerable 
breadth  of  grass,  which  forms  a  lurking  place  from 
which  foraging  parties  of  their  enemies  make  nightly 
sallies,  and  carry  away  all  that  is  most  valuable.  Now, 
this  drawback  amounts,  in  some  instances,  to  the  entire 
loss  of  a  crop,  or  several  crops  in  succession ;  nor  are 
protective  measures  so  effective  as  could  be  wished :  it 
therefore  becomes  the  enquiring  mind  to  weigh  well 
the  benefits  of  planting  after  heavy  rains,  and  the  evils 
to  which  the  system  is  exposed.  Wo  have  been  so 
situated,  as  to  find  it  almost  impossible  to  save  our 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Greens,  &c.,  which  it  is  customary  to 
plant  out  early  in  June,  if  we  planted  them  out  in  wet 
weather;  we,  consequently,  adopted  the  other  extreme, 
and  planted  them  out  when  the  ground,  as  well  as  the 
weather,  was  very  dry,  and  usually  with  great  success. 
The  reason  was  obvious — a  stiff,  retentive  soil  is  the  one 
most  favourable  to  the  production  of  “  slugs,”  the 
enemies  of  almost  all  young  and  tender  vegetation  ; 
while  a  soil  of  an  opposite  kind  is  one  of  the  best  anti¬ 
dotes  to  their  increase — the  sharp,  gritty  particles  of 
which  a  sandy  soil  is  composed  being  at  variance  with 
the  locomotive  powers  of  slugs,  and  they  are  less  able 
to  crawl  about  in  search  of  food,  and  do  not,  conse¬ 
quently,  exist  in  such  number  as  in  the  more  adhesive 
“  loams,”  better  known,  in  garden  phraseology,  as 
“  heavy  soils.” 

Now,  as  the  slug  exists  in  the  stiff  soil  to  a  more 
dangerous  extent  than  in  the  dry,  sandy  one,  we  may 
reasonably  infer  that  the  planting  operation  ought  to 
be  done  on  the  stiff  soil  in  dry  weather,  in  order  that 
the  plants  may  escape  the  ravages  they  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  were  they  planted  out  whilst  it  was  wet,  and 
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apparently  favourable  to  the  plants  growing  well.  A 
few  dull  days,  in  the  midst  of  dry  weather,  are  to  be 
preferred,  and  to  such  plants  as  those  of  the  large 
Cabbage  family,  which  root  rather  deeply,  theae  is 
seldom  that  lack  of  moisture,  in  such  soils,  as  to  render 
more  than  one  watering  necessary;  while,  on  tho  dry, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  soils  of  some  districts,  they  would 
want  that  assistance  almost  daily,  in  order  to  support 
themselves  against  the  drying  influence  by  which  they 
are  surrounded. 

Now,  in  planting  out  crops  on  these  two  soils,  it 
is  easy  to  see  that  two  different  courses  must  be 
adopted: — tho  stiff,  retentive  one  must  be  planted 
in  dull,  dry  weather,  and  when  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  tolerably  dry;  while  the  sandy,  or  gravelly 
soil  must  be  planted,  if  possible,  in  a  showery  season, 
in  order  that  the  plants  may  derive  the  full  benefit  of 
that  agent  on  which  they  must  look  as  affording 
them  the  most  important  portion  of  their  daily  food, 
i.  e.,  atmospheric  moisture.  Theso  reasons  being  given, 
it  is  easy  to  see  when  the  best  time  has  arrived  for 
planting-out  the  various  Cabbageworts  in  summer. 

It  is  next  a  matter  of  enquiry  as  to  their  size,  and 
other  particulars,  and  this  is,  also,  tolerably  easy  to 
define;  for  a  small,  delicate  plant,  with  its  leaf-stalks 
elongated,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  support  the  broad 
portion  of  its  leaf,  is  not  at  all  likely  to  withstand 
the  sunshine  of  Midsummer,  nor  the  drying  effects  of 
the  dog-days ;  but  such  an  one  may  be  able  to  endure  the 
change  which  is  rendered  comparatively  easy,  when 
i  performed  at  a  time  when  both  the  ground  and  the 
atmosphere  is  saturated  with  moisture  ;  it  then  speedily 
accommodates  itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  its 
position,  and  those  leaves,  which,  at  planting  out,  were 
unable  to  hold  up  their  proper  side  to  the  sun,  quickly 
recover  strength  to  do  so,  and  that  before  any  serious 
harm  takes  place  from  their  reversed  position,  for  the 
latter  was  done  while  tho  sun  had,  comparatively,  little 
chance  to  injure  them,  the  air  being  moist,  &c.  Let 
j  it  be  observed,  that  this  operation  must  only  be 
performed  on  such  ground  as  is  tolerably  free  from 
such  pests  as  prey  on  the  young  plant,  otherwise 
its  delicate  condition,  when  in  the  state  wo  have  thus 
described,  will  speedily  tempt  them  to  its  destruction. 
There  is  a  class  of  plants  less  robust  than  the  Cab¬ 
bageworts,  and  equally,  if  not  more,  agreeable  to 
the  stomach  of  the  voracious  slugs;  these  must  be 
differently  treated,  for  they  cannot  well  endure  the 
j  scorching  sunshine  that  the  others  can,  neither  are 
they  so  deep-rooted  as  to  penetrate  below  its  influ- 
j  ence  ;  with  these,  therefore,  some  more  stringent 
means  must  be  adopted  to  drive  out,  or  keep  at  bay, 
those  enemies  they  are  so  likely  to  suffer  from. 
Usually,  repeated  workings  of  the  soil  will  effect  that 
purpose;  but  when  that  has  not  been  accomplished, 
i  the  addition  of  something  or  other  as  a  repellant  to 
them  ;  for  this,  nothing  is  better  than  soot  or  wood- 
ashes,  which,  besides,  arc  excellent  manures;  but,  in 
addition  to  their  use,  the  ground  must  be  made  very 
fine,  and,  if  it  be  very  dry,  it  ought  not  to  be  planted 
immediately  after  being  watered;  but  after  the  top  has 
got  a  little  dry  again,  and  when  the  plants  are  put  in, 
and,  if  needs-be,  watered,  take  the  precaution  to  scatter 
:  some  dry  ashes,  or  other  offensive  substance,  over  the 
ground,  to  repel  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  By  this 
means,  it  is  likely  the  plants  will  get  hold  enough  with 
the  moisture  which  there  exists  to  withstand  the  more 
trying  part  of  the  season  without  having  recourse  to 
the  watering-pot,  which  too  often  invites  the  depredators. 

During  the  past  spring,  when  the  slug  was  making 
;  sad  havoc  amongst  many  crops,  our  Peas  were  saved  by 
removing  all  rough  and  cloddy  lumps  from  near  them, 
and  supplying  their  place  with  a  finer  material,  to  which 
lime,  soot,  or  ashes  had  been  added — the  distastefulness 


of  these  latter  substances  kept  the  enemy  away  until 
the  plant  outgrew  their  attacks.  Beds  of  Carrots,  too, 
are,  especially,  favourites  with  them ;  and  we  know  of 
many  one  who  had  to  sow  again,  and  blaming  their 
seedsman,  had  to  submit  to  a  very  late  crop  ;  whereas  the 
fault  lay  with  their  own  want  of  care,  or,  it  might  be,  ! 
want  of  means ;  for  the  season  was  very  awkward,  so  that  ; 
the  proper  working  of  the  ground,  which  ought  to  have  j 
been  proceeded  with  at  various  times  during  the  winter  ! 
and  early  spring,  was  sadly  impeded  by  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  weather;  but  when  anything  like  a  smooth 
surface  was  obtained,  with  a  fair  average  depth  of  friable  I 
soil  below,  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why  a  “  good  ' 
plant”  of  Carrots  might  not  fairly  be  looked  for,  as 
repeated  dusting  of  lime,  commencing  about  a  week  or 
so  after  sowing,  ought  to  preserve  the  crop,  unless  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  enemies. 
For  instance,  we  dislike  to  sow  Carrots  after  a  Cab-  ' 
bage  crop,  the  latter  harbouring  so  many  of  theso 
voracious  vermin,  which  only  retire  underground  during 
tho  day-time,  to  come  out  at  night  on  their  maraud 
ing  excursions.  To  stop  these  gentry,  it  is  necessary 
to  seal  up,  as  fast  as  possible,  their  place  of  abode,  and 
a  fine  state  of  the  soil  will  usually  effect  this  object; 
many  will  still  escape,  and  these  must  be  deterred  from 
committing  any  ravages,  by  their  journey  being  made  as 
distasteful  as  possible. 

As  much  of  the  after-success  of  a  plant  depends 
on  its  deriving  all  the  advantages  it  can  at  planting¬ 
time,  and,  consequently,  avoiding  all  the  evils,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  importance  to  select  the  most  fitting  time  on 
which  to  perform  these  various  operations;  and  not  only 
that,  but  to  watch  them  sedulously  afterwards  for  some  > 
time.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  say  that  everything  \ 
depends  on  the  watering-pot,  for  be  assured  of  it,  that  ! 
cold  well-water  (perhaps  hard  too),  is  just  as  likely  to 
do  harm  as  good,  more  especially  when  given  in  daily  i 
deluges.  Much  as  our  plant-growing  friends  condemn 
the  dribbling  system,  it  is  infinitely  better  for  out-door 
things  than  severe  duckings  of  cold  well-water ;  and 
we  have  been  sometimes  grieved  to  see  the  poor  cot¬ 
tager  watering  his  plants  as  he  would  a  lime-heap,  hy 
buckets-full  at  a  time,  while  his  plants  were  absolutely 
perishing  before  him. 

In  concluding  this  article  on  planting,  we  must  not 
omit  to  enter  our  protest  against  another  practice  we 
have  seen  adopted,  which  is,  “  puddling”  the  plants, 
by  drawing  their  roots  through  a  substance  of  clayey 
mud,  made  as  thick  as  batter,  and  planting  them  with 
what  adhered  to  them ;  this  was  bad,  because  the  sealed- 
up  condition  that  the  rootlets  were  in  is  sadly  against 
their  after  ramifying  for  food;  while  the  only  benefit,  if 
it  even  be  one,  is,  that  they,  perhaps,  do  not  flag  so  much 
at  the  precise  moment ;  but  this  is  dearly  bought  by  the 
difficulties  it  puts  in  the  plant’s  way  afterwards. 

J.  Robson. 


SWEDISH  TURNIP  CULTURE. 

( Continued  from  page  108.) 

The  time  of  sowing  is  an  important  consideration, 
and  as  it  necessarily  depends  upon  many  circumstances, 
it  will  be  well  to  name  the  best  time  for  sowing  the 
main  crop  for  general  purposes. 

The  first  week  in  June,  upon  tho  majority  of  soils, 
will  be  found  the  best  season. 

It  the  crop  is  required  for  feeding  by  sheep  on  the 
laud  late  in  the  spring,  the  sowing  may  be  delayed  with 
advantage  until  the  last  week  in  June;  for  if  the  soil  be 
kind,  and  the  climate  warm,  like  that  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  counties,  the  roots  will  continue  to  grow,  in 
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ordinary  seasons,  until  the  middle  of  the  month  of  De-  j 
cember,  and  in  this  case,  they  will  prove  much  more 
nutritious  in  the  spring,  and  better  able  to  withstand 
the  changes  of  the  weather  than  when  sown  at  the 
[  earliest  period. 

When  Swedes  are  required  for  pulling  and  storing 
early  in  the  autumn,  it  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  the  first, 
season,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  brought  into 
:  a  good  state,  after  the  middle  of  the  month  of  May, 
and  particularly  upon  soils  situated  in  the  northern  and 
western  counties,  where  a  large  quantity  of  rain  usually 
falls,  and  also  upon  high  and  bleak  situations,  where 
the  plant  generally  grows  slojvly. 

The  mode  of  putting  in  the  seed  by  the  chill  is  now 
,  almost  universal ;  and  although  some  parties  still  adhere 
i  to  the  broadcast  sowing,  I  cannot  see  any  advantage  in 
so  doing ;  on  the  contrary,  the  drill  system  gives  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  application  of  artificial  manures, 
and  likewise  offers  the  best  chance  of  hoeing  and  clean¬ 
ing  the  crop  at  the  least  expense. 

The  space  and  distance  between  the  rows  in  drilling 
upon  the  flat  should  be  about  twenty  inches,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  soils  which  have  been  well  tilled  and  manured. 
The  horse  hoeing  cannot  be  effectually  carried  out  if 
the  rows  are  placed  nearer  than  twenty  inches  apart. 

Upon  shallow  soils,  and  those  much  infested  with 
weeds,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  the  ridge  culture,  the 
|  stetclies  being  made  twenty-seven  inches  apart;  this 
;  will  afford  additional  depth  of  soil,  and  allow  ample 
space  for  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe  during  the  whole 
growth  of  the  crop. 

In  hand-hoeing  the  crop,  and  setting  out  the  plants, 
the  nature  aud  condition  of  the  land  must  be  taken 
into  account.  If  the  soil  is  capable  of  producing  large 
roots,  leave  them  at  eighteen  inches  distance  in  the 
rows,  and  if  the  land  is  not  in  high  condition,  set  them 
out  at  twelve  inches. 

It  must  also  be  considered  for  what  purpose  the  crop 
is  required.  If  intended  for  early  pulling,  they  cannot 
be  grown  too  large;  but  in  case  they  are  required  to 
stand  the  winter,  they  may  be  grown  closer  in  the  rows, 
as  the  moderate-sized  roots  are  more  nutritious,  and 
keep  better  until  a  late  period.  The  mode  of  manuring 
for  the  Swede  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera- 
j  tious,  for  although  some  manures  may  be  said  generally 
’  to  bo  the  best  for  growing  Swedes,  yet  the  variation  of 
soils  will  alter  the  effect  of  manures,  and  produce  very 
different  results. 

I  consider  experience  has  now  decided,  that  whatever 
kind  of  manure  is  used,  superphosphate  of  lime  should 
always  form  part  of  the  application  upon  all  soils.* 

*  A  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  the  properties  of  this  manure. 
Neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  as  found  in  bones  and  guano,  consists  of  about 
484  parts  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  514  parts  of  lime,  and  this  in  a  com- 
1  paratively  insoluble  state.  It  requires  an  acid,  such  as  carbonic  acid 
i  (which  is  the  weakest),  to  render  it  food  for  plants.  Superphosphate  of 
i  lime  consists  of  phosphoric  acid  7 >4>  and  lime  284  parts,  and  this  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  so  that  when  placed  in  the  soil,  a  large  amount 
of  the  very  food  the  young  plant  delights  in  is  readily  available  ;  and 
even  if  some  of  the  superphosphate  is  neutralized  by  the  soil,  it  is  yet 
I  much  more  soluble  than  in  its  originul  state.  It  is  now  very  well  known, 
that  phosphate  of  lime  is  converted  into  superphosphate  by  means  of  a 
powerful  acid,  such  as  sulphuric,  which  removes  from  the  phosphate  two- 
thirds  its  lime.  The  immediate  effect  of  this  preparation  is  to  render  the 
phosphate  of  lime  readily  soluble  and  available  lor  the  plant,  so  that  a 


Upon  land  in  a  good  state  of  tillage,  and  well  ma¬ 
nured  for  the  previous  wheat  crop,  an  application  of 
2  cwt.  superphosphate,  and  eight  bushels  of  bone  dust, 
with  about  sixteen  bushels  of  dry  ashes,  per  acre,  will 
prove  one  of  the  best  dressings  of  artificial  manure 
which  can  be  applied  to  loamy  or  strong  soils,  and 
drilled  with  the  seed.*- 

Upon  light  gravel,  or  soils  resting  on  chalk,  the  best 
application  will  be  2  cwt.  of  superphosphate,  and 
twenty  bushels  of  dry  ashes,  drilled  with  the  seed,  and 
2  cwt.  of  the  best  Peruvian  guano,  sown  broadcast,  and 
either  ploughed  or  harrowed  in,  previous  to  drilling  the 
seed.  The  last-named  application  will  also  produce  the 
best  crop  upon  nearly  all  soils,  but  the  roots  are  more 
inclined  to  rot  and  decay,  and  are,  I  consider,  deficient 
in  nutrition,  when  grown  after  an  application  of  Peru¬ 
vian  guano  upon  loamy  soils. 

I  have  noticed  the  same  effect  produced  by  the  use  of 
any  manure  rich  in  ammonia,  for  although  an  appli¬ 
cation  of  town  manure,  night  soil,  or  guano,  will 
produce  a  heavy  crop  of  Swedes,  yet  they  are  generally 
ill-shaped,  throwing  up  long  necks,  with  more  or  less 
tendency  to  decay,  according  to  the  nature  of  soil,  time 
of  sowing,  and  other  circumstances. 

I  have  adopted  it  as  a  general  rule,  in  my  own  farm 
practice,  to  use  manures  in  which  bone  earth  is  predo¬ 
minant  for  the  Turnip  crop,  and  those  manures,  such 
as  night  soil,  yard  and  town  manure,  and  guano,  in  all 
of  which  ammonia  abounds,  more  or  less,  I  use  for  the 
production  of  the  corn  and  grass  crops. 

The  best  quantity  of  seed  to  be  used  per  acre  has 
been  named,  but  I  would  observe,  that  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  should  always  be  used,  because  the  plants  grow  so 
much  faster  whilst  young,  and  consequently  get  out  of 
reach  of  the  insect  enemies  much  sooner. 

I  now  conclude  this  paper  upon  Swedish  Turnip 
Culture,  by  stating,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  make  the 
after-management,  such  as  hand  aud  horse-hoeing  of 
root-crops,  the  subject  of  another  article  upon  a  future 
occasion.  Joseph  Blundell. 


SEA  WEEDS.— No.  2. 

I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  I  never  feel  so  alone  with  God, 
or  such  a  sensation  of  pleasure  and  of  joy,  as  when  on  some 
widely- extending  ocean  shore.  It  is  a  feeling  too  elevated 
for  expression ;  when  the  mind  seems  lost  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  Him  who,  though  invisible,  is  still  present  in  His 
wonderful  works.  How  majestic  in  its  simplicity  is  the 

shower  of  rain  will  dissolve  at  least  one  hundred  times  as  much  phosphate 
of  lime  from  the  superphosphate,  as  it  will  from  the  plaiu  phosphate  of 
lime  as  it  is  found  in  bones. 

Many  persons  imagine,  that  by  mixing  bones  with  wet  ashes  or  earth, 
they  thereby  render  the  phosphate  of  lime  soluble  as  in  superphosphate. 
This,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous  ;  the  only  effect  produced  by  this 
putrefaction  is  the  greater  mechanical  division  cf  the  bones,  and  although 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  process,  so  long  as  the  ammonia  which  is 
given  off  by  the  decomposing  mass  is  prevented  from  escaping  by  a 
covering  of  earth,  yet  the  phosphate  of  lime  is  not  rendered  more 
soluble  than  before,  and  the  advantage  of  employing  superphosphate  is 
by  no  means  diminished. 

'*  Although  this  is  a  very  judicious  mode  of  applying  concentrated 
manures,  yet  on  large  farms,  where  many  of  the  fields  are  situated  at  a 
distance  from  the  homestead,  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  trouble  would  be 
saved,  without  any  loss  of  advantage,  by  dispensing  with  the  ashes 
altogether,  and  applying  the  manure  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  water, 
as  may  be  required.  Economy,  convenience,  and  accuracy,  will  be  thus 
insured,  and  a  drill  that  will  accomplish  this  will  be  a. desideratum,  and 
one  which  we  believe  will  soon  be  supplied.— S. 
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statement  in  the  Scriptures,  “  The  sea  is  His,  and  He  made 
it.”  Grand,  and  terrible  in  its  grandeur,  as  the  ocean  is 
when  it  “tosses  up  its  waves  on  high;”  beautiful  in  its 
gentleness  when  He  says,  “  Peace,  be  still,"  and  the  mighty 
deep  in  obedience  “  coucheth”  (Deut.  xxxiii:  13);  it  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  Him  who  spake  it  into  being.  It  is 
a  wonderful  work  of  an  Almighty  hand.  It  would  be  so 
even  if  it  were  only  a  world  of  waters  ;  but  tenanted  as  it  is 
by  the  countless  multitudes  of  living  creatures,  from  the 
Leviathan  which  takes  his  pleasure  therein,  making  the 
deep  hoary  with  his  gambols,  to  the  tiny  Zoophyte,  too 
small  for  the  naked  eye  to  see  its  beauty,  and  “  the  tilings 
creeping  innumerable,”  together  with  the  wonderfully  beau¬ 
tiful  and  varied  “  vegetation  of  the  waters,”  fills  the  con¬ 
templative  mind  with  astonishment,  and  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist  is  that  which  it  appropriates — “  Such  know¬ 
ledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me;  I  cannot  attain  unto  it.” 
“  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all."  And  the  beautiful 
plants  of  the  ocean — the  Sea  Weeds — how  exquisitely  they 
are  formed — how  varied  in  their  beauty — how  endless  in 
variety !  And  still,  even  these  Weeds  are,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
formed  to  certain  rules,  and  while  among  land  plants 
“  nothing  is  so  variable  or  uncertain  as  colour,  among  Algce, 
on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  classes  of 
colour  are,  to  a  great  extent,  indicative  of  structure,  and, 
consequently,  of  natural  affinity ;  ”  so  that  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  they  are  “  True  to  their  colours  ” — “  Con¬ 
stant.” 

There  are  three  colours,  which,  in  their  varieties  of 
shade,  include  all — tire  Red  Weeds,  the  Green  Weeds,  and 
the  Olive;  and  it  was  suggested  to  the  writer  that  there 
were  many  striking  analogies — many  comparisons  which 
might  be  drawn  between  these  and  the  three  Christian 
graces  of  “Faith,  Hope,  Charity;”  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  as  these  three  great  divisions  of  the  Algo'  include  every 
variety,  so  those  three  Christian  graces  include  each  and 
every  holy  attainment. 

The  Red  Weeds,  which  may  bo  considered  as  emblematic 
of  Faith,  grow  and  flourish  best  in  deep,  dark  places.  The 
colour  is  never  good  in  shallow  pools,  and  faith  is  ever  the 
strongest  in  dark  and  troubled  times.  Some  of  these  Weeds 
grow  to  a  great  size.  On  the  Irish  coast,  Nitophyllum  punc- 
latum  has  been  found  live  feet  long  by  three  broad ;  but 
Red  Weeds  of  this  size  are  not  common,  “  not  many  exceed 
two  feet,  and  great  numbers  never  exceed  six  inches.  And 
thus,  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  Paul,  who  could,  in  all 
sincerity  say,  that  he  counted  all  things  but  loss  for  the 
excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord;  or  an 
Abraham,  whose  faith  enabled  him  to  leave  home  and 
country,  and  to  go  out,  not  knowing  whither  he  went, 
leaning  on  the  simple,  but  sure  promises  of  God;  or  a 
Moses,  who,  refusing  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharoah’s 
daughter,  chose  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of 
God  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  There 
are  gradations  of  faith,  from  these  noble  specimens  down 
to  the  faith  of  a  little  child  (the  little  six-inch  Weed), 
which,  in  its  measure  and  degree,  may  be  as  perfect  as  a 
full-grown  faith  ;  for  the  smaller  Weeds  are  very  lovely,  and 
often  found  to  bo  full  of  fruit  when  examined  through  a 
microscope ;  and  so  the  young  believer  may,  to  the  eye  of 
the  Almighty,  to  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth,  be  well- 
pleasing,  abounding  with  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,  abiding 
upon  the  rock. 

As  in  the  natural  habit  of  Sea  Weeds  there  is  much 
variety,  so  Christians  vary  much  in  disposition.  There 
are  the  joyous  and  the  sad;  believers  rejoicing  in  the  full 
assurance  of  faith,  and  weak  ones,  saying,  with  tears, 
“Lord,  I  believe;  help  thou  mine  unbelief.”  Still,  they 
have  all  “one  faith;”  for  “  without  faith  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God.”  They  have  also  “one  hope.”  Hope  is  a 
cheering  grace,  and  it  may  well  be  represented  by  the  bright 
Green  Weeds,  “which  grow' in  shallow  places,  of  clear  water, 
in  full  sunshine,"  and  he  may  well  be  called  a  happy  person 
whose  hope  is  in  the  Lord  his  God.  Such  a  hope  “  maketh 
not  ashamed,”  for  the  hope  that  is  laid  up  in  heaven  is  as 
an  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  stedfast,  keeping  the 
believer  from  being  greatly  moved,  seeing  that  the  rock  on 
j  which  he  anchors  is  Christ,  the  hope  of  glory.  There  is  a 
j  full  assurance,  hope ,  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures,  as  well  as 
j  a  full  assurance  of  faith  (Heb.  vi.  11) ;  and  it  is  a  blessed 


hope,  for  it  looks  forward  to  the  glorious  appearing  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  And  how  exalting  its 
tendency !  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope  in  him,  “  puri- 
fieth  himself  even  as  He  is  pure.” 

Rut  now  the  crowning  grace  of  Charity  claims  attention. 

It  is  represented  by  the  Olive-coloured  Weeds.  “  Some  of 
the  larger  kinds  of  these  inhabit  deep  water,  but  the  greater 
number  are  found  upon  tidal  rocks,  where  they  are  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air  for  some  hours  each 
day.”  There  are  Olive-coloured  Weeds  of  great  size,  “  sur-  ' 
passing  in  the  length  of  their  fronds  the  tallest  forest-trees." 
One  plant  of  this  order  (a  Laminaria),  inhabiting  the  ■ 
north-western  shores  of  America,  has  “  a  stem  no  thicker  | 
than  whipcord,  but  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  | 
bearing  at  its  apex  a  huge  vesicle  six  or  seven  feet  long, 
shaped  like  a  barrel,  and  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  upwards  of  j 
fifty  forked  leaves,  each  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length. 
The  vesicle  being  filled  witli  air  buoys  up  this  immense 
frond,  which  lies  stretched  along  the  surface  of  the  sea.” 
Another  kind  is  almost  like  a  submarine  palm-tree,  while 
others  are  minute  and  delicately  formed.  Those  which 
inhabit  the  deep  waters  may  be  compared  to  the  true,  the 
large,  the  abounding  love  of  the  Apostle  John  for  the 
Saviour;  a  love  which  he  expresses  again  and  again,  and 
the  expression  of  which,  indeed,  forms  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  Epistles;  for  charity  is  but  another  name  for 
love,  and  Jesus  Himself  said  that  this  law  of  Jove  was  the 
first  of  all  the  commandments — Love  to  God,  and  then  love 
to  man ;  and  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  charity  being- 
spoken  of  as  the  greatest  of  graces,  when  we  are  told  that 
God  is  love !  that  the  fruit  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  love !  and 
that  it  wms  love  which  brought  the  Saviour  from  heaven  to 
become  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,  in  order 
that  wo  might  live  !  What  a  proof  of  the  strong  love  of  God 
for  fallen  man,  that  He  “so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  And  though 
the  love  of  a  sinful  being  can  never  be  compared  to  this, 
yet  is  it  a  part  of  the  same  heavenly  grace,  just  as  a  portion 
of  gold,  though  small,  is  still  a  precious  thing,  of  the  same 
origin  and  nature  as  the  larger  quantity;  and  it  was  this 
love  which  caused  the  Apostle  Paul  to  suffer  the  loss  of  all 
tilings,  and  to  suffer  gladly ;  and  it  is  tlife  same  love  of 
Christ  which  constrains  the  believer  not  to  live  unto  himself 
hut  unto  God.  It  is  this  love  which  leads  our  Missionaries 
to  leave  all  that  is  dear  to  them  on  earth,  and  to  go  forth 
to  preach  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ;  which  causes 
the  Christian  Minister  and  his  people  to  visit  the  poor,  and 
needy,  and  afflicted;  and  it  is  love  which  wTould  fain  wipe 
away  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  orphan. 

The  Olive  Weeds  grow  on  maritime  rocks  exposed  to  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  now  dry,  and  now  in  full  stream ; 
still  they  flourish,  and  are  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the 
returning  waters.  And  charity  suffereth  long  and  never 
faileth  ;  it  knows-liow  to  abound  and  how  to  suffer  need  ;  it 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ,  which  strengthenetli  it ; 
and  as  the  returning  tide  refreshes  the  plants  of  ocean,  so 
the  renewed  supplies  of  the  Holy  Spirit  strengthen  this  and 
every  other  grace.  The  more  minute,  but  perfect  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Olive  Weeds  may  represent  the  gentle  loving-kind¬ 
nesses  of  a  refined  and  delicate  mind;  the  charity  which 
fears  to  wound  even  when  performing  acts  of  benevolence  ; 
the  love  which  will  not  let  the  receiver  of  it  know  that  there 
is  any  self-denial  exercised;  that  fears  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  another,  for  charity  is  kind;  that  is  not  ready  to  take 
offence,  for  it  suffereth  long;  not  vexed  with  the  prosperity 
of  others,  for  “  charity  envieth  not ;”  which  never  plumes 
itself  on  what  it  has  performed  for  others;  charity  vaunteth 
not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up.  The  subject,  however,  is  too  full 
to  be  properly  discussed  in  a  paper  like  this.  But  may  we 
ever  “  follow  after  charity;"  for  though  Faith,  and  Hope, 
and  Charity  abide,  and  shall  abide  for  ever,  still  “  the 
greatest  of  these  is  charity.” — S.  B. 


“IS  THE  ROUP  CONTAGIOUS?” 

Notwithstanding  the  decided  manner  in  which  your 
correspondent  answers  this  question  in  the  negative,  I  feel 
quite  certain  that  it  is  contagious.  My  reasons  for  my 
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belief  are  few  and  simple;  but,  being  facts,  they  arc  worth 
a  host  of  arguments  founded  on  theories  and  suppositions. 
I  think  it  would  be  as  well  for  poultry  amateurs,  if  other  of 
I  your  readers  would  give  their  experience  and  opinions  on 
;  this-  question. 

I  will  premise  that  my  poultry  run  contains,  with  a  mea¬ 
dow,  about  seven  acres  altogether ;  and  that,  although  many 
I  scores  of  chicken  have  been  reared  in  it  annually,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  I  never  saw  a  case  of  roup  amongst  my 
j  fowls  till  about  six  weeks  ago;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  healthy 
i  run.  About  eight  weeks  since,  I  received,  frcJm  a  distance, 
some  Gold-pencilled  Ilamburghs ;  I  noticed,  the  evening 
tliey  arrived  that  the  head  of  one  was  rather  swelled,  and 
its  eyes  weak  and  watery,  but  I  thought  some  of  the  others 
might  have  been  fighting  it.  I  put  them  in  a  small  yard  parted 
from  the  greater  yard  by  a  wicker  fence;  and  in  less  than 
a  week,  I  found,  to  my  horror,  four  out  of  the  six  Hamburghs 
affected  with  roup.  The  one  that  was  first  noticed  by  me 
died  in  a  week,  and  since  then  I  have  lost  all  but  one.  I 
kept  them  warm,  and  gave  them  sixteen  grains  of  jalap 
every  other  night,  but  they  died. 

Now  for  the  question,  Is  the  roup  contagious  ?  By  some 
mischance,  during  my  absence,  the  fowls  in  question  were 
allowed  to  escape  into  the  greater  poultry-yard,  which 
contained  about  l'lO  chickens,  besides  fifty  or  more  full- 
grown  fowls;  they  could  not  have  been  there  more  than  three 
or  four  hours  ;  but  mark  the  result.  In  less  than  a  fortnight 
(in  some  cases  it  shewed  itself  in  a  week),  I  had  thirty 
chickens,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  more  than  a  dozen  of 
the  old  fowls,  very  bad  with  the  roup.  Now,  can  your 
correspondent  say  “  the  reason  why”  this  was,  if  the  disease 
be  not  contagious  ? 

A  few  months  ago,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  one  of  the 
|  best  runs  I  know  of  for  fowls,  both  as  regards  soil  and  size, 
j  received  a  fowl  from  a  London  dealer,  that  had  no  doubt 
|  been  caged  for  some  time,  perhaps  with  infected  fowls.  How 
ever  that  may  be, he  turned  it  down  with  his  others — though 
|  lie  had  noticed  previously  that  it  did  not  appear  well,  but  I 
|  suppose  he  fancied  a  run  in  the  country  would  restore  it — and 
j  what  was  the  result  ?  the  roup  was  thus  and  then  introduced 
j  into  his  yard,  and  he  has  not  yet  got  rid  of  it.  The  bought 
,  fowl  died  in  a  week  or  two,  and  he  has  since  lost  numbers. 

I  consider  this  disease  to  be  the  curse  of  the  poultry 
I  amateur;  and,  as  to  its  being  contagious,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  doubt,  nor  has  my  friend  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

Zenas. 


THE  LAST  BEE  SEASON.— SWARMING. 

From  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  to-day,  I  find  that  Mr. 
Payne  considers  this  the  worst  bee  season  in  his  experience. 
It  may  be,  and  unquestionably  is,  a  very  bad  one,  but  there 
are  exceptions.  This  county,  Nottinghamshire,  is  one.  I 
!  believe  our  bees  have  not  wintered  or  springed  better  for 
many  years.  There  have  been  already  (May  JG)  several 
fine  swarms  in  my  locality,  and  I  am  informed  but  very  few 
j  hives  have  perished.  I  have  not  lost  one,  although  all  were 
weak  in  the  autumn,  and  not  any  were  fed. 

As  swarms  may  now  be  expected  daily,  and  as  they  are 
i  occasionally  difficult  to  hive,  will  you  allow  me  to  recom¬ 
mend  patience  and  perseverance  if  the  bees  go  away.  I 
I  once  recovered  a  swarm  after  I  had  for  some  time  con¬ 
sidered  them  hopelessly  lost.  A  short  distance  from  my 
|  garden  is  a  fine  Collegiate  Church,  whose  ancient  towers 
have  furnished  a  homo  for  many  a* swarm  of  bees  ;  at  this 
time  I  believe  there  are  several  colonies  located  there.  It 
was  a  fine  afternoon,  calm  and  sultry,  the  very  weather  of 
all  others  one  would  wish  bees  to  select  for  their  migration, 
when  out  came  the  swarm,  and  a  fine  swarm  it  was.  Ipstead 
of  alighting  on  a  neighbouring  tree  (there  were  plenty  at 
hand),  away  they  went,  belter  skelter,  to  the  church.  L  and 
my  servant  followed  as  quickly  as  we  could.  When  we  got 
into  the  churchyard  we  found  the  swarm  completely  dis¬ 
persed.  The  bees  were  flying  around  the  three  large  high 
towers  ill  utter  confusion,  as  if  eacli  member  of  the  colony 
was  endeavouring  to  find  an  independent  home,  or  as  if 
they  had  lost  their  queen.  We  watched  them  for  nearly  an 
hour,  not  with  any  hope  of  obtaining  them,  hut  out  of 
curiosity,  to  ascertain  whore  they  took  up  their  habitation. 
At  last  we  fancied  about  the  great  tower  the  bees  seemed 


thicker  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  building,  and  we  con¬ 
cluded  they  had  discovered  a  resting  place.  We  looked 
until  we  were  nearly  blinded,  but  at  last  my  servant  fancied 
the  bees  came  rather  lower  down  the  tower ;  he  immediately 
ran  to  the  nearest  hedge,  and  tore  a  large  bough  from  a 
tree,  with  which  he  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  holding 
the  bough  high  above  his  head.  Presently  a  few  bees  came 
around  us:  gradually  they  increased,  and  at  length  a  few 
settled  on  the  hough  ;  in  about  five  minutes  a  considerable 
number  Had  collected  on  it;  and  in  about  five  minutes  more 
it  was  evident  that  the  ruler  of  the  colony  was  amongst 
the  number.  On  tbis  becoming  apparent,  I  made  my  way 
home  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  returned  with  a  hive. 
When  I  got  back,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  I  found  my 
servant  still  standing  in  Hie  same  position,  not,  however,  as 
I  had  left  him,  covered  witli  wearied  bees,  but  with  a  fine, 
strong  swarm,  beautifully  formed,  pendant  from  his  bough. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the  taker  of  the  bees  had 
uncovered  head  and  bare  arms,  and,  although  be  held  the 
swarm  more  than  twenty  minutes,  and  had  thousands  of 
bees  on  his  person,  he  escaped  unstung.  This  I  attribute 
to  bis  remaining  perfectly  passive  the  whole  time.  None 
should  undertake  the  management  of  bees  who  are  not  calm 
and  collected. — A  Country  Solicitor. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SILKWORMS. 

WITH  COMMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

By  the  Prior  Jacopo  liicii. 

Section  I. 

The  Silkworm  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  China,  a 
country  warmer  than  Italy,  and  was  introduced  tliither  in 
tlie  twelfth  century. 

It  is  said  that  two  Persian  Monks,  who  had  long  resided 
in  China,  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  that  jealous 
government,  and  hiding  the  seed  or  eggs  of  the  insects  in 
hollow  caves,  succeeded  iu  bringing  them  to  Constantinople, 
where  they  presented  them  to  the  Emperor  Justinian,  who 
liberally  rewarded  them,  and  entrusted  them  with  the  care 
of  rearing  the  worms. 

The  Silkworm  was  introduced  into  Sicily  about  the  year 
lloO.  Thence  to  Florence  and  Bologna,  but  by  whom  and  ! 
when  are  matters  of  uncertainty.  There  are  traditions  | 
among  the  vulgar  relative  to  the  treatment,  of  Silkworms; 
fables  which  would  have  us  consider  them  as  less  delicate 
than  the  best  authors  describe  them,  and  persuade  us  to 
diminish  the  scrupulous  care  necessary  to  their  well-being. 
In  Turkey  and  India  they  are  kept  in  rooms  as  with  us ;  in 
the  South  of  China  and  Persia  they  formerly  lived  in  the 
open  air,  hut  as  the  havoc  made  amongst  them  by  birds 
and  insects  was  found  to  bo  great,  they  are  now  reared 
under  cover  as  with  us. 

It  is  also  true,  that  in  those  countries  they  are  kept  in 
larger  quantities,  and  two  or  three  harvests  of  cocoons  are 
gathered  in,  hut  one  harvest  in  Italy  is  worth  all  those  col-  j 
lected  in  countries,  where,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  the  same  care  is  not  taken  of  them. 
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This  worm,  as  every  one  knows,  is  hatched  in  the  form  of 
a  caterpillar,  from  an  egg  laid  by  a  moth,  and  is  furnished 
with  feet  wherewith  to  transport  itself  from  one  place  to 
another.  It  has  two  .jaws  formed  like  a  saw,  which  move 
horizontally  to  masticate  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  which 
:  form  its  food. 

Under  the  mouth  it  is  provided  with  a  small  hole  or 
filiera,  which  communicates  with  two  cavities  (spinning- 
machine  or  spinners),  where  is  secreted  a  fluid  which  it 
sends  forth  from  the  spinners  in  the  form  of  silk.  Under 
the  feet  it  has  two  orifices  which  serve  as  lungs.  It  grows 
rapidly,  and  changes  its  skin  four  times  ;  these  changes  are 
called  sleep  or  sickness — at  such  times  it  does  not  eat,  and 
appears  torpid. 

Arrived  at  its  full  growth,  it  forms  of  the  silk  spun  from 
the  spinners  a  cell  or  cocoon,  in  which  it  encloses  itself, 
and  becomes  apparently  dead,  it  assumes  a  shell  which 
covers  its  whole  body,  and  is  then  called  a  nymph  or  chry¬ 
salis.  After  some  days  it  pierces  the  shell  and  cocoon, 
and  issues  forth  a  perfect  moth.  The  female  moth  impreg¬ 
nated  by  the  male  lays  many  eggs,  and  then  both  die. 

Towards  the  end  of  March,  the  eggs,  vulgarly  called  the 
seed,  should  be  detached  from  the  cloths  in  which  they  have 
been  preserved  during  the  winter ;  the  cloths  are  dipped 
into  water,  and  there  kept  for  some  minutes,  then  spread  on 
a  table,  and  the  eggs  removed  with  a  blunt  knife  ;  they  are 
next  washed  with  pure  water,  the  few  that  float  being  re¬ 
jected  as  not  likely  to  hatch,  or  if  hatched,  to  produce  sickly 
worms.  The  water  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  eggs  again 
washed  in  white  wine.  They  are  placed  to  dry  on  cloths 
spread  on  boards,  and  when  dry  are  preserved  in  thin  layers 
on  dishes  or  paper,  or  in  bags  in  an  airy  and  dry  situation, 
till  the  hatching  season. 

Many  breeders  are  unwise  enough  to  buy  these  eggs  of 
those  who  make  a  trade  of  it;  a  mistake  occasioned, 
usually,  by  negligence  or  indolence,  and  productive  of  many 
inconveniences.  However,  as  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary 
to  purchase,  it  may  be  well  to  describe  the  signs  by  which 
good  eggs  are  known.  They  should  not  be  concave,  and 
when  pressed  with  the  finger  should  hold  a  transparent 
glutinous  fluid.  They  should  be  of  an  ashy-grey  colour, 
neither  yellow,  red,  nor  white.  Besides  this,  it  should  be 
ascertained  that  the  eggs  have  been  well  prepared,  that  they  do 
not  come  from  a  distance,  and  that  large  quantities  have  not 
been  collected  in  the  same  vessel,  circumstances  which  may 
deteriorate  their  quality,  to  the  great  loss  of  all  concerned. 
Again,  as  to  the  quantity  of  eggs  to  be  hatched,  many 
proceed  by  chance,  not  calculating  the  amount  of  food  they  j 
are  likely  to  have,  and  often  find  themselves  in  difficulty,  to  | 
the  detriment  of  their  real  interests.  Repeated  observations  j 
have  shown  that  the  first  step  in  the  right  direction,  is  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  leaves  you  will  probably  have. 
Modern  writers  .on  the  new  and  approved  system  calculate 
thus  : — To  obtain  one  pound  of  cocoons,  you  must  have 
fourteen  pounds  of  leaves  as  they  are  gathered  from  the 
tree,  that  is,  not  cleansed,  nor  the  useless  parts  removed. 

|  One  ounce  of  eggs  may  yield  180 lbs.  of  the  best  cocoons, 
j  and  sometimes  more.  For  every  ounce  of  eggs,  2,520  lbs. 

|  of  leaves  are  required.  Of  course,  if  many  worms  die  in 
j  their  first  change,  a  smaller  quantity  will  be  sufficient,  but 
it  can  never  be  truly  economical  to  work  without  rule.  It  is 
I  better  to  have  too  much  food  than  too  little,  as  so  often 
happens,  and  worms  accustomed  to  one  kind  of  food  suffer 
by  any  change. 

The  master  should  regulate  the  number  of  his  worms  by 
the  number  of  persons  in  his  family  who  may  be  trusted  to 
tend  them,  and  thus  verify  the  proverb — “  The  less  seed 
the  more  cocoons." 

Many  make  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  worms 
should  be  tended  solely  by  women ;  whereas  they  require 
assiduous  care  by  day  and  night,  together  with  foresight 
and  judgment,  rarely,  indeed,  found  in  woman.* 

In  countries  where  they  understand  the  true  method  of 
profiting  by  this  season,  some  work  on  the  farm,  whilst 
others,  besides  stripping  the  leaves,  remove  the  beds  and 
other  impurities,  prepare  the  twigs,  and  do  every  other 
fatiguing  work,  leaving  to  the  women  the  care  of  the  worm- 
chamber,  which  should  never  be  left,  day  or  night,  especially 

*  Our  readers  must  remember  that  the  writer  of  this  was  a  Monk  1 — 
Ed.  C.  G. 


at  certain  seasons,  taking  care  that  no  one  sleeps  there,  as 
the  exhalations  from  the  human  body  would  infect  the  air, 
which  must  be  kept  as  pure  as  possible. 

When  the  buds  of  the  mulberry-tree  open  the  eggs  may 
be  hatched,  but  not  before,  because,  if  frost  should  occur  to 
arrest  the  development  of  the  foliage,  either  the  worms 
must  perish,  or  food  be  procured  for  them  at  great  loss  and 
inconvenience. 

To  proceed  to  the  method  of  hatching  the  eggs,  that 
usually  practised  amongst  us,  of  putting  them  into  little 
bags,  and  carrying  them  by  day  about  the  person,  and  by 
night  keeping  them  in  the  bed  clothes,  is  not  approved  by 
those  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the  art.  In 
the  first  place,  the  heat  thus  communicated  to  the  eggs  is 
not  equal ;  and  in  the  next,  the  exhalations  from  the  human 
body  are  hurtful  to  them.  The  plan  attended  with  the  best 
success,  is  to  employ  artificial  heat,  placing  the  eggs  in  a 
room  warmed  by  a  stove,  which  diffuses  a  more  even  tem¬ 
perature  than  an  open  fire,  and  consumes  much  less  fuel, 
and  may  serve  not  merely  for  one  worm  owner,  but  for  as  I 
many  neighbours  as  may  agree  to  use  it. 

The  room  should  not  bo  too  large  to  be  easily  warmed ; 
it  should  be  on  an  upper  floor,  that  it  may  be  dry,  and  quite 
clean,  cleanliness  being  very  essential,  well  paved,  and  the 
walls  well  plastered.  It  should  have  at  least  two  windows, 
opposite  each  other,  furnished  with  glass  sashes,  and  also 
blinds,  that  the  air  may  not  strike  the  worms  when  the 
sashes  are  open.  Besides  these,  there  must  be  ventilators 
in  the  floor  under  the  windows,  or  in  the  ceiling,  to  open 
with  a  slide,  so  as  to  introduce  fresh  air  into  the  room  at 
pleasure.  In  a  convenient  position,  should  the  room  be  large, 
there  must  be  a  brick  stove  or  two  opposite  each  other, 
but  detached  from  the  wall,  that  the  warmth  may  be  more 
equally  diffused. 

In  the  room  there  must  be  in  one  corner  a  chimney,  or, 
if  the  room  be  large,  two,  in  opposite  directions  ;  fires  lighted 
in  these  with  very  dry  fuel,  serve  to  purify  the  air.  The 
chimnies  must  have  doors,  which  exclude  the  external  air 
when  necessary. 

The  eggs  being  arranged  in  thin  layers  in  little  boxes  of 
pasteboard,  or  on  boards,  and  numbered,  they  are  placed 
on  a  hurdle  or  plank,  with  a  cover  over  them. 

If  there  be  many  boxes,  then  the  hurdles  may  be  placed 
one  over  the  other,  but  not  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  eggs 
being  conveniently  attended  to.  According  to  this  plan  the 
eggs  will  be  hatched  in  about  ten  days. 

It  will  be  well  to  regulate  the  temperature  of  the  room 
hy  a  thermometer,  an  instrument  familiar  to  the  most 
ignorant.  It  would  be  better  to  have  two  thermometers,  one 
at  the  stove,  the  other  opposite.  When  the  time  approaches 
for  the  hatching  of  the  eggs,  the  temperature  must  be 
gradually  raised.  If  the  thermometer  be  lower  than  14° 
Reaumur  (equal  to  C4°  Fahrenheit),  kindle  a  fire  to  raise  it 
to  that  point ;  if  on  the  contrary  it  be  higher,  close  the 
blinds  of  the  windows  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  open  the 
opposite  ones,  as  well  as  the  door  and  ventilators,  if  ne¬ 
cessary.  On  the  third  day  the  temperature  must  be  raised 
to  15°  e.  (C6°  f.),  and  so  increase  one  degree  each  day,  till 
it  rises  to  22°  e.  (82°  f.). 

These  precautions  are  so  necessary,  that  even  by  night 
the  room  should  be  visited,  to  ascertain  that  the  temperature 
be  maintained  at  the  proper  height.  The  owners  of  the 
stove  will  find  a  self  registering  thermometer  very  useful,  as  ( 
it  will  indicate  the  highest  degree  of  heat  or  cold  that  has 
occurred  in  their  absence,  thus  proving  whether  the  attend 
ants  have  done  their  duty. 

If,  in  heating  the  room,  there  should  bo  danger  of  the 
eggs  suffering  from  dryness,  two  vessels  of  water  may  be 
placed  in  it,  the  evaporation  from  which  will  rectify  what  is 
amiss,  and  if  this  be  not  sufficient,  the  floor  may  be  sprinkled 
with  water.  And  as  it  is  very  necessary  to  know  whether 
the  atmosphere  be  dry  or  damp,  let  a  dish  of  common  salt 
be  placed  in  the  room — if  the  salt  be  dry,  the  air  is  dry,  if 
not  the  air  is  damp.*  In  this  case  a  fire  must  be  lighted  of 

*  For  this  purpose  a  hygrometer  will  he  found  useful,  and  wealthy 
agriculturists  will  do  well  to  furnish  themselves  with  one,  as  salt  is  slow 
in  indicating  damp,  and  not  always  true.  When  the  hygrometer  stands 
at  70°,  the  air  is  too  damp.  This  instrument  foretels  changes  in  the 
weather,  and  thereby  the  inconveniences  of  rain  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
fine  weather  turned  to  the  best  account  in  other  rural  pursuits.  If  the 
hygrometer  indicates  damp  in  fine  weather,  rain  is  not  far  off. 
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dry  wood,  and  the  flames  will  purify  the  air,  and  create  ven¬ 
tilation.  Meanwhile,  the  windows,  ventilators,  and  doors 
must  be  opened  as  often  as  necessary,  it  being  most  im¬ 
portant  to  the  health  of  the  worms  that  the  air  should  be 
dry.  In  the  course  of  the  ten  days  the  eggs  must  be  turned 
at  least  once  a  day  with  a  spoon. 

( To  be  continued.) 


REMOVING  BEES. 

I  propose,  during  the  day  on  which  it  is  intended  to  move 
the  bees,  to  drive  them,  as  for  making  artificial  swarms, 
into  an  empty  hive  with  a  slide  of  perforated  zinC'inthe  top, 
and  place  this  hive  on  a  board  with  a  hole  through  it  covered 
with  perforated  zinc,  set  it  in  the  place  of  the  original  stock  ; 
this  latter,  after  securing  the  combs  from  falling,  to  be  put 
upon  another  board  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  also  covered 
like  the  others  with  perforated  zinc,  and  set  on  the  top  of  the 
hive  containing  the  bees.  The  entrance  to  the  upper  hive 
should,  I  think,  be  stopped,  and  the  two  hives  and  boards 
securely  tied  together.  Through  the  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
bottom  hive,  and  the  bottom  board  of  the  upper  hive,  the 
heat  will  ascend  and  prevent  the  young  bees  and  brood  from 
perishing  from  cold ;  and  I  think,  if  the  combs  from  their 
weight  should  break  down,  the  honey  would  escape  without 
drowning  the  bees  in  the  under  hive. 

As  respects  the  van,  I  propose  to  cover  the  bottom  some 
six  or  eight  inches  with  brushwood,  or  chips  from  the  hoop 
renders,  as  being  equally  elastic  and  porous,  and  stronger 
than  straw  to  bear  the  pressure  of  a  sudden  jerk  without 
injuring  the  combs.  Upon  this  brushwood,  or  chips,  to  lay 
four  bars  of  wood  at  equal  distances  across  the  van,  and  on 
these  to  lay  one  or  two  boards,  side  by  side,  the  length  of 
the  van,  on  which  to  place  one  or  two  rows  of  hives,  according 
to  the  number  to  be  removed.  In  the  evening,  stop  up  the 
entrance  of  the  hives  with  horsehair,  or  some  other  porous 
substance,  and  place  the  joined  hives  in  the  van.  Upon  the 
top  rails  of  the  van  place  four  other  stout  rails  across  the 
van,  these  will  require  to  be  tied  at  each  end  to  the  rail,  and 
placed  to  correspond  with  those  under  the  hives.  With 
strong  cords  unite  the  upper  and  under  bai’S  in  pairs,  raising 
the  lower  bars  just  enough  to  clear  the  foundation,  and  to 
swing  slightly ;  and,  it  appears  to  me,  they  might  travel  any 
distance  a  van  could  go,  at  a  slow  pace,  during  one  night. 

This  clay  (10th  May),  the  first  drone  has  appeared;  my 
hives  all  face  the  north,  and  are  as  forward  as  any  one’s  in 
this  neighbourhood. — John  Sowaker,  Crawley,  near  Guilford. 

[You  will  endanger  your  stocks  greatly  by  driving  them ; 
for  the  combs  must  necessarily  be  much  shaken  in  this 
process,  so  much  so,  as  to  render  them  unable  to  bear  the 
motion  of  the  van.  Why  not  let  them  swarm  where  they 
are,  and  remove  the  swarms  ?  Your  arrangements  as  regard 
the  van  are  very  good.  If  the  bees  must  be  removed,  the 
safest  plan  would  be  to  cord  the  floor-board  of  each  stock, 
as  they  now  stand,  firmly  to  the  hive,  secure  perforated  zinc 
(or  something  of  the  kind)  to  the  entrance,  and  invert  the 
hives,  remove  them  in  the  night,  and  fix  them  in  their 
places  as  early  as  possible  the  next  morning.  As  drones 
appeared  on  the  16th,  you  may  expect  swarms  very  soon. — 
J.  H.  P.] 


CHELTENHAM  SUMMER  EXHIBITION  OF 
POULTRY. 

This  first  show  of  the  season  took  place  on  the  1st  and 
2nd  instant,  at  the  Royal  Old  Wells.  We  never  saw  an 
exhibition  at  which  so  few  bad  birds  were  shown,  and  eve 
congratulate  the  Messrs.  Jessop  at  this  most  deserved 
success.  As  we  shall  descant  very  fully  upon  the  various 
specimens  next  week,  we  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  a 
mere  enumeration  of  the  successful  exhibitors. 

Class  1. — COCHIN-CHINA  (Cinnamon  or  Buff).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Jolin  Fairlie,  Esq.,  Chevely  Park,  near  Newmarket.  (Pen 
9).  Second  prize,  Mr.  James  Catclle,  Moseley  Wake  Green,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham.  (11.)  Third  prize,  Mr.  W.  Plummer,  Brislington,  near  Bath. 
(22.)  And  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Esq.,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon.  (24.) 


Class  2.— COCHIN-CHINA  (Partridge  or  Dark).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Mr.  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  Bull  King,  Birmingham.  (34.) 
Second  prize,  Mr.  C.  Punchard,  Blunts  Hall,  Haverhill,  Suffolk.  (37-) 
Third  prize,  Mr.  C.  Punchard,  Haverhill.  (38.) 

Class  3.— COCHIN-CHINA  (White).  Cock  and  two  Hens, 

First  prize,  George  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  Moseley  Wake  Green,  near 
Birmingham.  (46.)  Second  prize,  Mrs,  S.  R.  Herbert,  Powick,  near 
Worcester.  (44.)  Third  prize,  Mrs.  S.  It.  Herbert  (43.) 

Class  4.— COCHIN-CHINA  (Black).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Wm.  Cust  Gwynne,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Sandbach,  Cheshire. 
(54.)  Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Esq.,  Cheevely  Park,  near  New¬ 
market.  (52.)  Third  prize,  W.  Lort,  Esq.,  Great  Heath,  near  Ten- 
bury.  (56.) 

Class  5.— COCHIN-CHINA  CHICKEN  (either  variety).  Two  couple, 
hatched  since  1st  January,  1353. 

First  prize,  Cant.  Snell,  Shirley  Cottage,  Norwood,  Surrey.  Two 
hatched  4th  of  February;  two  1st  of  March.  (76.)  Second  prize,  A.  C. 
Sayers,  Esq.,  Clanvillc  House,  near  Andover.  February  and  March.  (58.) 
Third  prize,  Mr.  W.  Plummer,  Brislington,  near  Bath.  20th  of  February. 
(94.).  Highly  Commended. — Mrs.  L.  C.  Stow,  Bredon,  near  Tewkes¬ 
bury.  Nine  weeks.  Buffs.  (59.)  Mr.  John  Bidwell,  Guildford,  Surrey. 
March  2nd,  1853.  (69.)  Dir.  C.  Cooper,  Guildford.  DIarch  20.  (70.) 

J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.  March  10,  1853.  (/5.)  G.  Hodgkinson,  Esq., 

DIoseley  Wake  Green,  near  Birmingham.  21st  of  DIarch.  (80.)  Dir. 
Edward  Farmer,  Greet,  near  Birmingham.  March  1st,  1853.  (870 

DIrs.  E.  George,  The  Rookery,  Chaldon,  near  Coulsdon,  Surrey.  Third 
week  in  DIarch.  (91.)  Dir.  C.'  Punchard,  Blunts  Hall,  Haverhill,  Suffolk, 
Four  months.  (97.)  E.  W.  Haslewood,  Esq.,  Bridgnorth.  Second 
week  in  DIarch.  (99.)  Dir.  James  Buckley,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire. 
End  of  February.  (1070 

Class  6. — DORKINGS.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Captain  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot.  (1)0.) 
Second  prize,  Captain  Hornby,  R.N.  (109.)  Third  prize,  Dliss  A. 
Wilcox,  Nailsea  Court,  near  Bristol.  (134.) 

Class  7.  — SPANISH.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Prescot.  (140.)  Second  prize,  Capt. 
Hornby,  R.N.  (141.)  Third  prize,  Dlrs.  L.  C..  Stow,  Bredon,  near 
Tewkesbury.  (142.) 

Class  8.— GAD1E.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N. ,  Prescot.  (152.)  Second  prize,  Dir. 
John  Pickering,  47,  Edgbaston-street,  Birmingham.  (158.)  Third 
prize,  Capt.  W.  H.  Dwarris,  R.N.,  Rockville,  Cheltenham.  (153.) 

Class  9. — DIALAY.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  James  Leighton,  Esq.,  Cheltenham.  (170.)  Second  prize, 
DIr.  John  Pickering,  47,  Edgbaston-street,  Birmingham.  (169.)  Third 
prize,  DIr.  C.  Oldham,  153,  DIoor-strcet,  Birmingham.  (176.) 

Class  10.— -POLANDS  (Black  with  White  Crest).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  (178.) 
Second  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Esq.,  Walton-on-Thames.  ( 1 77-)  Third 
prize,  DIr.  B.  Holmes,  112,  Ncw-street,  Birmingham.  (180.) 

Class  11.— POLANDS  (Gold-spangled).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Esq.,  Walton-on-Thames.  (185.)  Second 
prize,  T.  H.  Potts,  Esq.,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon.  (189.)  Third 
prize,  R.  H.  Bush,  Esq.,  Litfield  House,  Clitton.  (188.) 

Class  12.— POLANDS  (Silver-spangled).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Esq.,  Walton-on-Thames.  (190.)  Second 
prize,  DIr.  P.  Jones,  jun,,  High-street,  Fulham.  (193.)  Third  prize, 
DIcssrs.  S.  C.  and  C.  N.  Baker,  Beaufort-street,  Chelsea.  (191.) 

Class  13.— HADIBURGHS  (Gold-spangled).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  (198.) 
Second  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.  (199-)  Third  prize,  DIr.  James  Black- 
ham,  Thornhill  Farm,  Handsworth.  (202.) 

Class  14.— HADIBURGHS  (Silver-spangled).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  DIr.  Henry  Wiggin,  DIonument  House,  Edgbaston,  Bir¬ 
mingham.  (206.)  Second  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Esq.,  Walton-on-Thames. 
(205.)  Third  prize,  DIr.  H.  Herbert,  Powick,  near  Worcester.  (210.) 

Class  15.— HADIBURGHS  (Gold-pencilled).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Dlrs.  Drake,  Bucknell,  near  Bicester.  (213.)  Second 
prize,  Dir.  J.  B.  Cliune,  Coalbrooltdale.  (215.)  Third  prize,  Dir.  D. 
Burges,  jun.,  Bristol.  (21 6.) 

Class  16.— HADIBURGHS  (Silver-pencilled).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

No  first  prize.  Second  prize,  DIr.  D.  Burges,  jun.,  Bristol.  (230.) 
Third  prize,  DIr.  Edward  Simons,  Birmingham.  (224.) 

Class  17. — BANTAD1S  (Black).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Esq.,  Chevelcy  Park,  near  Newmarket.  (231.) 
Second  prize,  J.  Fairlie,  Esq.  (232.) 

Class  18.— BANTADIS  (White).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Dliss  Laura  E.  Jessop,  The  Aviaries,  Cheltenham.  (241.) 
Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Esq.,  Chevelcy  Park,  near  Newmarket.  (238.) 

Class  19.— BANTADIS  (Gold-laced).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  (244.) 
Second  prize,  DIr.  W.  H.  Holcombe,  Campden,  Gloucestershire.  (247.) 
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Class  20. — BANTAMS  (Silver-laced).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  Eaton  Mascott,  Shrewsbury.  (251.) 
Second  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot. 
(249.) 

Class  21. — BEST  CROSS-BRED.  Cock  and  two  Hens,  for  useful 
purposes.  Cross  to  be  named. 

First  prize,  Mr.  John  Gay  Attwater,  Haullingwood  Farm,  Cobberley, 
near  Cheltenham.  Malay  and  Dorking.  (258.)  Second  prize,  Mr. 
Thomas  Lyne,  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire.  First  cross  between  Pheasant 
Malay  cock  and  brown  Dorking  hen.  (255.) 

Class  22. — THOROUGHBRED.  Cock  and  two  Hens.  Deserving  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  any  variety,  not  named  in  the  Schedule. 

Three  prizes  of  jgl  each.  John  Fairlie,  Esq.  “  Scotch  Bakies  or 
Dumpies.”  (263.)  Thos.  H.  Potts,  Esq.,  Kingswood  Dodge,  Croydon. 
“  White  Polands,”  (2/0.)  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ilyett,  Painswick  House,  Pain- 
wick.  Silk  Fowl.  (277.) 

Class  23. — CHICKENS.  Two  couple,  hatched  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1853,  of  any  distinct  breed  for  useful  purposes  (  Cochin-China  ex¬ 
cepted). 

First  prize,  Rev.  John  Herbert,  Leigh  Parsonage,  near  Reigate.  Dork¬ 
ings.  Four  months.  (291.)  Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Esq.,  Cheveley 
Park,  Newmarket.  Four  months.  (292.)  Third  prize,  John  R.  Rodbard, 
Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  Somersetshire.  Dorkings.  March  4, 
1853.  (285.) 

Class  24. — TURKIES.  Cock  and«ene  Hen. 

First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Esq.,  Cheveley  Park,  near  Newmarket.  (293.) 
Second  prize,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Wrington,  Somersetshire.  (296.) 

Class  25. — GUINEA  FOWL.  Cock  and  one  Hen. 

First  prize,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  Somerset¬ 
shire.  (300.)  Second  prize,  Capt.  Levctt,  Hucclecote.  (303.) 

Class  26, — PIGEONS  (Carriers).  Pairs. 

First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  (308.) 
Second  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  (306.) 

Class  27. — PIGEONS  (Runts).  Best  Pair. 

First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.  (312.)  Second  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Esq., 
The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames.  (310.) 

Class  28. — PIGEONS  (Pouters  or  Croppers).  Best  Pair. 

First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.  (315.)  Second  prize,  Capt.  W.  II. 
Dwarris,  R.N.,  Rockville,  Cheltenham.  (316.) 

Class  29.— PIGEONS  (Black  Fantails). 

First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.,  Edgbaston.  (319.)  Second  prize,  G. 
C.  Adkins,  Esq.  (320.) 

Class  30. — PIGEONS  (White  Fantails). 

First  prize,  Mr.  J.  Jennens,  Moseley,  near  Birmingham.  (327.)  Second 
prize,  Alexander  Smith,  Esq.,  Moorend  House,  Charlton  Kings.  (326.) 

Class  31. — PIGEONS  (Jacobins). 

First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham.  (329.) 
Second  prize,  Alexander  Smith,  Esq.,  Moorend  House,  Charlton  Kings. 
(334.) 

Class  32. — PIGEONS  (Almond  Tumblers). 

No  first  prize.  Second  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.,  Egbaston,  near 
Birmingham.  (336.) 

Class  33  PIGEONS  (Any  other  varieties). 

Three  prizes  of  10s.  each.— G.  C.  Adkins,  Esq.  (339.)  G.  C.  Adkins, 
Esq.  “Australian  Bronze-Wing  Pigeons.”  (340.)  Mr.  John  Child. 
(345.)  The  whole  Class  commended. 

Class  34. — GEESE,  Gander  and  Goose. 

First  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot, 
Lancashire.  (357.)  Second  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Esq.,  The  Hurst,  Walton- 
on-Thames.  (356.) 

Class  35. — DUCKS  (White  Aylesbury).  Drake  and  Duck. 

First  prize,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Stow,  Bredon,  near  Tewkesbury.  (365.)  Second 
prize,  The  lion.  Grcville  Howard,  Lydiard,  near  Swindon,  Wilts.  (367.) 

Class  36. — DUCKS  (Rouen).  Drake  and  Duck. 

L irst  prize,  Hon.  Mrs.  G.  M.  Howard,  Milbourne,  near  Malmesbury. 
(3S1.)  Second  prize,  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  l’rescot, 
Lancashire.  (380.) 

Class  37- — DUCKS  (Muscovy).  Drake  and  Duck. 

First  prize,  N.  N.  Dyer,  Esq,,  Bredon,  near  Tewkesbury.  (384.) 
Second  prize,  Mr.  II.  King,  Park-place,  Cheltenham.  (385.) 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
IiiE  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
l he  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

Many  Correspondents  remain  unanswered,  owing  to  the  Editor’s 
absence  this  week. 


Peach  Leaves  Blistering  (IF.  B.).—‘ This  is  generally  the  result  of 
sudden  changes  of  weather,  or  of  hot  days  and  cold  wet  soil.  As  soon  as 
they  can  be  dispensed  with,  cut  off  all  the  blistered  parts,  leaving  the 
lower  part  of  the  leaf  if  unblistered.  As  soon  as  the  earth  gets  warmer,  or 
the  air  cooler,  the  healthy  foliage  will  enable  you  to  dispense  with  the 
blistered  leaves  altogether. 

Laterals  on  Vines  (Ibid). — If  you  mean  to  fruit  next  season,  on  the 
long  rod  system,  allow  the  laterals  to  grow  one  joint  on  these  rods,  and 
stop  them  there,  but  remove  them  altogether  from  the  first  shoots  bearing 
the  fruit.  If  the  vine  is  rather  weak,  encourage  a  few  even  among  them 
to  assist  root  action.  If  you  mean  to  spur-prune,  by  cutting  back  these 
short-bearing  shoots  to  one  bud  next  summer,  you  will  encourage  several 
laterals  to  grow  near  the  base  of  these  shoots,  and  stop  them  to  one 
joint.  As  the  wood  approaches  maturity,  remove  all  laterals,  whatever 
be  the  mode  of  pruning  adopted. 

Pennsylvanian  Rose  (Ibid). — A  rough-looking  fellow,  with  crimson 
flowers — a  native  of  North  America,  and  sometimes  called  Virginiana, 
and  Carolina,  and  several  names  besides. 

Oxalis  Withering  (J.  H.). —  The  hot,  dry  weather,  has  hastened 
the  maturing  process.  From  your  description,  they  are  just  everything 
they  ought  to  be.  Keep  the  roots  in  pans,  among  dry  sand,  now  that 
you  have  removed  them  from  the  soil,  and  pot  afresh  in  autumn,  as  soon 
as  you  see  the  least  signs  of  vegetation. 

Moist  Atmosphere  in  Vineries  (R.  H.). — You  seem  to  have  acted 
quite  right.  You  may  syringe  your  vines  night  and  morning,  until  they 
are  in  bloom,  stop  them,  and  when  the  fruit  is  set,  give  them  a  good 
syringing  again,  to  get  rid  of  all  remains  of  flowers,  &c. ;  after  that  we  do 
not  like  much  syringing,  but  we  keep  the  atmosphere  moist  by  scattering 
water,  in  hot  days,  on  the  floor,  path,  stage,  &c.  We  continue  this  moist 
atmosphere,  with  plenty  of  air,  until  the  berries  begin  to  change  colour, 
and  then  we  gradually  let  the  house  become  as  dry  as  we  can.  Mind,  in 
giving  the  moisture,  attend  to  ventilation,  or  the  mildew  may  soon  come. 

Glass  Stock  Hive  (Sagittarius).—  It  is  very  rarely  that  bees  in  a 
glass  stock-hive  survive  the  winter ;  the  condensed  vapour  (notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  ventilation  that  can  be  given)  generally  destroys  the 
bees.  We  know  nothing  of  King’s  hive.  Ventilate  your  bee-liouse  as 
much  as  possible  every  sunny  day,  whilst  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  It 
would  be  well  to  fix  a  thermometer  in  it,  and  when  above  73°  to  open  it. 

Prolificacy  of  Shangiiae  Fowls. — “  As  so  much  interest  is  at 
present  taken  about  Poultry  in  general,  perhaps  you  may  consider  the 
I  following  facts  worthy  of  notice: — In  August  last,  Sirs.  E.  George,  of 
the  Rookery,  Chaldon,  near  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  presented  my  wife  with  a 
pair  of  her  Cochin  chickens  (and  a  valuable  present  it  is  likely  to  prove). 
The  Pullet  was  hatched  about  the  middle  of  July  last.  She  commenced 
laying  on  the  12th  January,  and  up  to  May  13th  has  laid  85  eggs;  and 
up  to  the  present  time,  May  24th,  these  eggs  have  produced  us  63 
chickens,  60  of  which  are  living,  and  strong,  healthy  birds,  besides  a 
sitting  of  eggs  from  the  same  to  hatch  in  the  first  week  in  June.  Now, 
I  think,  considering  what  an  unfavourable  season  it  has  been  for  all 
kinds  of  stock,  and  poultry  in  particular,  that  this  argues  favourably  for 
Cochin-China’s,  both  for  hardihood  and  prolificacy. — John  Sillett, 

1  Kclsale,  Saxmundham,  Suffolk.” 

Buckwheat  (H.  C.). — Buckwheat  makes  excellent  food  for  poultry  ; 
and  may  be  grown  upon  very  poor  land  ;  the  soil  is  required  to  be  perfectly 
pulverised  and  clean.  One-and-a-half  bushels  is  sufficient  seed  for  an 
acre,  and  may  be  sown  any  time  during  the  month  of  May.  The  pro¬ 
duce,  in  favourable  seasons,  will  reach  to  40  or  50  bushels  per  acre. — J.  B. 

The  Poultry  Book  (J.  F.). — The  rearing,  management,  and  feeding 
of  Dorking,  Spanish,  and  Game  chickens,  will  receive  due  attention  in 
No.  3,  of  the  Poultry  Book  ;  as  also  any  diseases  to  which  those  fowls 
are  peculiarly  subject.  Pure-bred  Spanish  hens,  of  good  form  and 
feather,  would  now  readily  sell  for  six  times  the  sum  you  mention.  We 
never  recommend  dealers.  The  white  face  is  not  visible  in  Spanish 
chickens :  the  Cockerels  acquire  it  sooner  than  the  pullets,  the  latter 
rarely  showing  it  in  any  perfection  till  eight  or  ten  months’  old. — W. 

Lucerne  (A  Subscriber). — Watering  it  with  liquid-manure  will  be 
very  beneficial.  Clover  eaten  by  cows  does  not  give  an  unpleasant  flavour 
to  their  butter.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  tell  why  your  Raspberries  fail, 
not  knowing  either  your  soil,  situation,  or  mode  of  culture.  Propagating 
Sea  Kale  by  slips  or  cuttings  of  the  crowns  is  best  done  at  the  end  of 
March  or  early  in  April. 

Measuring  Angles  (Scrutator). — You  are  quite  right  as  a  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  Dir.  Fish  is  right  as  the  mode  of  measuring  angles  adopted 
by  gardeners. 

Black  Beetles  (E.  D.). — No  effectual  mode  of  destroying  these 
vermin  is  known.  If  any  reader  knows  of  a  mode  of  exterminating  them 
wc  shall  be  obliged  by  its  communication. 

Ants’  Eggs. — P.  C.  would  be  obliged  by  the  information  how  Ants’ 
Eggs  arc  best  separated  from  the  earth  that  is  obtained  with  them. 

I 

Taylor’s  Bar  Hive. — Dir.  Payne  informs  us  that  the  space  between 
each  two  bars  is  /i«//-an-inch,  and  not  a  r/tzarfer-of-an-inch,  as  stated  in 
his  June  “  Apiarian’s  Calendar.” 

Calceolarias  (E.  J.).  —  No.  3  seemed  good,  but  they  w'crc  all 
squeezed  flat.  Calceolarias,  almost  more  than  any  other  flower,  require 
to  be  packed  lightly  in  damp  moss,  and  in  a  box  that  cannot  be  pressed 
inwards. 

Bee-Glasses. — J.  IF.  wishes  to  know  where  these  can  be  obtained 
with  fat  tops. 

Cochin  (Enquirer). — It  is  pronounced  as  if  spelt  Ko'cheen. 

Insects  (IF.  IF.  Poley). — The  small  insects  found  in  your  DIelon 
frame,  and  under  the  leaves  of  the  plants  eaten  by  them,  is  a  species  of 
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mite,  Acarus  hortensis  (Curtis  in  (Hard.  Chron.,  1844,  page  3 1 6) .  The 
larger  insect  is  one  of  the  small  species  of  Dung-beetles,  Aphodius  mer- 
darius ;  and  the  smallest  individuals  sent,  which  you  have  confounded 
with  the  Acarus  hortensis,  are  a  very  different  species,  found  only  on 
beetles,  Acarus  coleopterorum, — Repeated  fumigation,  and  powdering 
the  plants  with  sulphur,  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  driving  the 
former  away.  The  Aphodius  is  only  an  accidental  visitor. — I.  O.  W. 

Cucumbers  rotting  at  the  end  wuen  from  Three  to  Six 
Inches  long,  and  yet  the  Vines  vigorous  (A  Subscriber  since 
January,  1851). — We  should  almost  fear  that  the  roots  have  got  too  near 
the  hot-water  tank,  and  that  the  soil  is,  in  some  places,  rather  poached 
with  moisture,  at  least,  we  once  had  many  young  fruit  going  off  in  that 
manner,  and  we  attributed  it  to  two  causes — the  soil  getting  too  hot  at 
times,  and  also  in  parts  too  wet ;  drainage  would  help  in  both  cases. 
The  foliage  is  less  easily  injured,  though  even  that  will  be  influenced  in 
time.'  It  is  possible  to  have  the  vines  too  strong,  so  that  the  juices  are 
unfit  to  nourish  the  fruit.  In  that  case,  extra  air  and  clear- water  water¬ 
ings  will  furnish  a  remedy. 

Vine-leaves  turned  White  (F.  D.  H.). — The  specimens  sent  have 
been  scalded,  either  from  want  of  air,  glass  full  of  burning  spots,  very 
languid  root-action,  or  a  combination  of  all,  during  these  very  hot  days. 
Many  vines,  such  as  the  Sweetwater,  Frontignans,  & c.,  are  the  better  for 
a  little  shade  when  very  sunny  weather  succeeds  suddenly  weather  that 
has  been  dull.  If  shading,  in  such  circumstances,  is  inapplicable,  more 
care  is  necessary  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  moist,  and  yet  give 
plenty  of  air.  If  you  intend  grow  ing  fruit  on  young  canes  next  year, 
you  may  prune  aw<ay  all  the  matter  from  the  old  barren  rods  by  degrees, 
say  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  and  then  the  rods  themselves,  but  do 
I  not  do  it  now  all  at  once,  or  you  will  give  a  check  to  the  plant.  If  on 
the  spur-system,  the  barren  side-shoots,  after  being  shortened  to  from 
five  to  seven  eyes,  must  be  retained. 

Vinb-leaves  Mildewed  (Ibid). — There  is  nothing  so  effectual  as 
sulphur.  If  used  in  a  dry  state,  mix  a  little  fine  lime  with  the  sulphur. 
Use  the  application  as  soon  as  the  disease  appears.  You  W'ould  see  lately 
how  to  apply  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur  when  boiled  together.  If 
the  disease  is  not  inveterate,  the  dry  form  is  as  good  as  any  ;  but  in  no 
case  can  you  expel  it  without  injuring  the  foliage,  after  it  has  been 
allowed  to  eat  itself  into  the  plant,  whether  it  attacks  leaves  or  fruit. 

Vines  and  Peaches  not  Fruiting  (Ibid). — -The  chief  reason,  since 
both  showed,  the  one  bunches,  and  the  other  bloom,  is  want  of  the  wood 
being  properly  ripened  the  previous  year  :  that  is,  provided  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  at  all  right. 

Engine-house  Gardening  (A  I, earner). — See  page  134  for  much 
that  will  suit  you.  You  would  find  the  lumber-room,  with  windows,  a 
gooil  help  to  the  engine-room,  because  you  could  raise  things  in  the 
iatter  and  transfer  them  to  the  former  to  bloom,  &c.,  or  many  might  be 
wintered  there.  The  means  of  giving  more  air  will  enable  you  to  grow 
the  plants  better  in  the  engine-room ;  but  we  must  just  reiterate,  that 
the  extent  of  your  gardening  must,  so  far  as  flowering-plants  are  con¬ 
cerned,  depend  upon  the  extent  of  light  you  can  command.  True,  you 
may  raise  many  things  from  seed  ;  but  just  to  the  extent  of  direct  light 
you  can  give  them  will  they  succeed  with  you  afterwards.  If  you  cannot 
keep  down  the  high  temperature  in  your  tool-room  by  opening  the  sky¬ 
light;  or  shading  it.  or  letting  in  air  by  other  means,  then  we  can  suggest 
no  other  mode.  The  large  window,  without  direct  sun,  would  do  for 
keeping  plants  in  bloom  in  summer,  and  for  keeping  many  things  in 
winter.  Your  Mignonette  will  succeed  just  as  you  can  give  it  a  cool 
place  after  it  is  up.  The  Capsicums  will  stand  more  heat ;  but  after  they 
are  two  inches  in  height  they  will  do  little  good,  unless  you  get  them 
near  the  window,  though  you  might  forward  them  sufficiently  to  plant 
out-of-doors.  The  same  may  be  said  of  flowering  plants  in  general. 
What  was  said  in  answer  to  your  other  letters  contained  the  whole  gist 
of  the  affair.  Lycopodiums  are  not  flowering  plants,  but  different  kinds 
of  interesting  mosses,  that  do  not  require  nearly  so  much  direct  light  as 
1  blooming  plants.  They  would  do  well  at  the  back  of  the  flowering 
plants,  near  the  window.  Some  of  the  commoner  you  may  purchase  for 
about  one  shilling  per  plant,  and  from  that  to  five  shillings,  and  we 
really  cannot  say  how  otherwise  you  are  to  procure  them,  unless  you  can 
get  them  for  nothing.  There  have  been  full  instructions  about  mush¬ 
rooms  ;  your  ideas  are  correct  enough,  but  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
worth  your  while  attempting  them  except  from  September  to  April.  We 
fear  the  heat  in  summer  would  be  too  much  for  them.  One  thing  more  : 
keep  in  mind  that  time  is  valuable  ;  express  your  wishes  in  few  words  ; 
and  come  at  once  to  the  point.  The  next  correspondent  is  quite  an 
example  ;  he  just  says — Name 

Six  best  Fuchsias  grown  at  the  present  Time  (A.  B.,  Essex). 
— We  cannot  say  ;  but  under  correction,  would  name  the  following  as 
not  likely  to  disappoint — Alpha,  Nil  Desperandum,  Clapton  Hero,  Prin¬ 
cess,  Ariel  (Banks),  Delicata.  And  for  three  more— Pearl  of  England, 
Don  Giovanni,  and  Elizabeth.  We  cannot  yet  say  much  of  new  ones. 

Bees — Preventing  Swarming. — Clericus,  Beds.,  says — “I  had  not 
read  Mr.  Payne’s  Calendar  in  to-day’s  number  much  more  than  a  couple 
of  hours,  when  I  was  called  out  to  hive  a  swarm  from  my  strongest  hive. 

I  saw  drones  from  it  on  the  I  lth  of  May,  and  put  on  a  ten-inch  glass 
super  the  next  day,  nevertheless,  it  has  swarmed.  Alas  !  I  descant,  on 
every  opportunity',  to  the  cottagers  in  my  parish  of  the  merits  of  the 
non-swarming  system,  and  shew  them,  in  ivords,  how  much  to  their 
advantage  bee-keeping  on  such  a  system  would  be  (only  this  very  morn¬ 
ing  an  old  bee-keeper  yielded  to  my  persuasion,  cut  a  hole  in  one  of  his 
hives,  and  put  on  a  super  that  I  had  given  him  for  the  purpose)  ;  but, 
in  practice,  I  cannot  keep  my  own  bees  from  doing  the  very  thing  (that 
is,  swarming)  which  1  tell  my  parishioners  to  prevent  with  theirs.  I  like 
the  depriving  system  (and  the  beautiful  white  honey  it  has  afforded  me, 
in  spite  of  disappointment),  and  wish  to  carry  it  out,  but  it  docs  not 
seem  as  if  I  should  succeed  in  doing  so  thoroughly,  or-with  any  certainty. 
Mr.  Payne,  if  he  saw  the  hive  from  which  the  swarm  issued  to-day, 
might  ascribe  failure  with  it  to  its  height.  Three  swarms  and  a  cast 
went  together  Inst  year  from  neighbouring  apiaries.  I  purchased  them, 


and  having  no  hive  that  would  nearly  hold  them,  was  forced  to  put  the 
greatest  part  of  one  large  hive  under  another,  and  fasten  them  together, 
for  a  habitation  for  the  enormous  colony,  with  a  glass  on  the  top  ;  the 
height,  of  course,  is  great ;  but  that,  or  something  else,  displeased  the 
bees,  for  in  the  glass  they  have  u'orked  not,  and  I  must  add  this  to  other 
instances  of  want  of  success  in  inducing  the  bees  to  stay  at  home.” 

[Your  ten-inch  glass  super  was  much  too  deep ;  one-half  the  depth 
might  have  been  put  on  first,  and  when  the  bees  had  established  them¬ 
selves  in  it,  another  might  have  been  put  below  it;  but,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  simply  putting  on  a  super  will  not  prevent  bees 
swarming,  unless  they  are  induced  by  some  means  to  work  in  it  ;  and, 
perhaps,  after  fixing  on  the  most  proper  time,  is  the  nicely  adjusting  a 
few  pieces  of  guide-comb  inside  it,  some  at  the  top,  and  a  small  piece 
the  whole  way  along  the  zinc-tube,  and  made  to  touch  the  combs  in  the 
stock-hive.  The  white  fragments  enclosed,  arc  grained  or  crystalized 
honey,  caused  by  extreme  cold.  Honey,  in  this  state,  is  useless  to  bees 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  must  be  brought  out  of  the  hive  by  them 
to  make  room  for  brood,  or  storing  honey.  Driving  bees  never  succeeds 
but  in  full,  populous  hives.  Had  a  little  fungus,  instead  of  brimstone, 
been  used,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  or  loss. — J.  H.  P.] 

Camellia  not  producing  Flower-buds  (An  Old  Subscriber). — 
Y'ou  would  have  seen,  at  page  139,  how  Mr.  Errington  causes  his  plants 
to  set  their  buds,  and  he  has  been  a  noted  grower  of  them  for  many  years. 
\rou  would  also  observe,  at  page  120,  that  Mr.  Beaton  thinks  that  it  is 
possible  to  keep  Camellias  from  setting  their  buds  for  years  by  too  much 
kindness.  We,  ourselves,  once  caused  about  forty  young  Camellias  to 
make  four  distinct  growths  in  one  season,  two  of  which  would  cause  any 
Camellia  to  go  without  buds  that  season.  When  a  Camellia  makes  its 
growth  in  too  hot  a  place,  with  proportionate  dampness,  it  will  not  set 
flower-buds,  if  it  is  a  healthy  plant.  Therefore,  it  depends  on  the  health 
of  your  plants,  and  on  the  w  ay  they  were  forced  to  finish  the  growth  for 
this  season,  whether  they  will  yet  set  flower-buds  before  it  is  too  late. 
Keep  them  rather  dry  till  the  end  of  June,  and  you  may  succeed. 

Double  White  Hepaticas  (Ibid). — We  do  not  know  where  they 
can  be  procured,  or  whether  they  are  procurable  at  all. 

Old  Double-blossomed  Furze  or  Gorse  (E.  F  ). — By  all  means 
save  your  double  old  Furze,  and  now  is  just  the  time.  When  the  bloom 
is  over  with  this  rich,  rough  customer  in  June,  cut  it  back  as  much  as 
you  please,  and  it  will  soon  break  again,  make  a  fresh  young  growth,  and 
on  that  growth  will  flower  next  May  richer  than  ever.  If  you  cut  any 
large  limbs  of  it,  sec  it  is  done  very  carefully,  and  with  a  smooth  cut. 
Luurustinus  and  Holly-leaved  Berberis  should  be  pruned,  when  they 
require  it,  only  in  May,  just  as  they  are  going  out  of  bloom,  like  your 
Gorse,  and  at  no  other  time,  except,  perhaps^  at  the  end  of  July,  for  re¬ 
gulating  the  shape.  All  the  pruning  for  flowers  must  be  done  by  the 
end  of  May,  or  soon  lifter.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood  of  tlie  double 
Gorse  put  under  a  hand-glass  behind  a  north  wall,  in  sand,  early  in  July, 

J  will  root  as  surely  as  cuttings  of  Verbenas  do  in  a  hotbed  in  April,  and 
;  they  will  be  ready  to  transplant  the  following  spring. 

Old  Standard  Rose  ( 1 0 it  1 ) . — Instead  of  cutting  away  all  the  bead, 
as  you  propose,  cut  only  the  three  or  four  main  branches  close  to  the 
“stump;”  and  instead  of  grafting,  rather  bud  on  the  young  shoots,  of 
which  there  will  be  more  than  enough,  if  the  roots  are  good  ;  cut  at  the 
end  of  February. 

Creepers  for  Vases  (W.  F.  A'.). — Yrou  propose  adopting  one  of 
the  very  worst  systems  of  the  present  day  in  gardening,  to  put  a  blue 
and  a  scarlet  creeper  into  pots  seven  or  nine  inches  through,  and  to  place 
the  pots  in  vases  out  on  the  lawn.  When  a  lady  wills  it,  she  can  have 
a  fancy  stage,  opposite  the  drawing-room  windows,  to  roast  little  plants 
in  pots  on,  from  week  to  week,  and  my  lord  must  supply  the  spit;  but 
when  a  gentleman  proposes  to  pot  climbers  to  put  into  vases  on  the 
lawn,  we  ought  to  tell  him  conscientiously  the  plan  will  not  pay  ;  rather 
let  the  vase  be  filled  with  mould,  and  the  climbers  be  planted  out  round 
the  sides,  and  the  other  crops  in  the  middle,  all  of  them  out  of  pots. 
The  best  red  for  the  purpose  is  Lophospermum  Hendersonii,  or  the  red 
Maurandya ;  and  the  old  purple  Maurandya  is  the  nearest  to  blue  that 
is  fit  for  the  particular  place.  If  the  vases  arc  of  cast-iron  they  can  be 
bored  to  let  off  the  drainage  water. 

Genista  fragrans  (Ibid). — After  flowering  it  should  be  pruned,  and 
In  three  weeks  after  that,  at  this  season,  be  repotted  in  good  loamy  soil, 
and  be  out  in  the  open  air,  or  in  a  cold  pit,  all  the  summer. 

Garrya  eliptica  (An  ohl  Subscriber). — It  is  a  had  plant  for  moving 
after  it  is  grown  to  a  good  size,  and  you  must  he  very  careful  w  ith  the 
roots.  The  first  rainy  day  after  the  10th  of  September  is  the  best  time 
in  the  year  to  remove  it.  Three  weeks  before  that,  all  the  young  shoots 
on  the  plant  ought  to  be  cut  back  to  one-half  their  length  ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  or,  rather,  just  now,  let  some  of  the  roots  be  cut,  and  they 
will  make  more  young  ones  time  enough  for  the  change. 

Roup. — B.  B.  P.  wishes  the  enclosed  to  be  inserted  : — “What  treat¬ 
ment  have  the  different  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  found  most 
efficacious  in  the  roup  ?  The  number  of  recoveries  in  a  given  number 
affected  ?  And  the  usual  time  in  which  a  fow'l  affected  recovers  ?  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  mo  that  some  light  may  be  throw  n  on  this;  at 
present,  fatal  and  obscure  disease.”  We  shall  be  obliged  by  any  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  this  plague  of  the  poultry-yard. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
*  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  of  Church  Hill,  Walthamstow,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of  Christ 
Church,  City  of  London. — June  9th,  1853. 


THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


In  Weekly  Numbers,  price  2d.,  stitched  in  a 
neat  wrapper;  in  Monthly  Parts,  price 
9d. ;  and  in  Quarterly  Volumes,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  price  2s.  6d,, 

THE 

FAMILY  FRIEND, 

A  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy, 
Entertainment,  Instruction,  and 
Practical  Science, 

FOR  FAMILY  READING. 


THE  FAMILY  FRIEND  is  emphatically  the 
Magazine  for  a  Family.  Its  pages  present 
something  for  all ;  there  is  no  member  of  the 
domestic  circle  forgotten,  and  no  class  of 
society  overlooked.  It  is  itself  a  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  a  Lady’s  Magazine,  a  Servant’s 
Magazine,  and  a  Working  Man’s  Friend.  It  is 
a  Mother’s  Magazine,  a  Youth’s  Magazine,  and 
I  a  Child’s  Companion.  It  is,  as  its  title  de¬ 
clares,  a  “  Magazine  of  Domestic  Economy, 
Entertainment,  Instruction,  and  Practical 
Science.” 

The  Volumes  already  published  contain 
articles,  profusely  Illustrated,  on  Books, 
Botany,  Carving,  Cookery,  Drinks,  Food, 
Chess  (by  the  celebrated  Herr  Hanvitz), 
Etiquette,  Gardening,  History,  Leatherworls, 
Music,  Natural  History,  Needlework  (formerly 
by  Mrs.  Warren,  and  now  by  Mrs.  Pullan), 
Pastime,  Poetry,  Receipts,  Science,  Statistics, 
Tales,  Wax  Flowers,  and  Fruit,  and  a  varied 
Miscellany;  and  Correspondents  seeking  for 
information  may  rely  on  receiving  it  in  THE 
FAMILY  FRIEND,  if  this  extensive  circle 
of  Contributors  can  furnish  it. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects,  which  have 
hitherto  been  distinguishing  features  in  THE 
FAMILY  FRIEND,  it  is  proposed  to  enlarge 
the  Work,  without  additional  charge,  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  one-sixth,  in  order  to  supply 
space  for  a  series  of  works  of  permanent 
interest,  amusement,  ami  instruction,  which 
will  be  commenced  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
current  volume :  the  plan  upon  which  this 
enlargement  is  to  be  made  will  shortly  be 
communicated.  It  is  also  proposed  to  improve 
the  illustrations,  by  employing  none  but  the 
best  Artists,  adding  to  these  the  best  Typo¬ 
graphy,  so  as  to  render  THE  FAMILY 
FRIEND  worthy  of  the  extensive  patronage 
it  lias  long  enjoyed. 

***  Complete  Sets  of  THE  FAMILY 
!  FRIEND,  consisting  of  Nine  Volumes,  in 
handsome  uniform  Binding,  may  now  be 
had  for  £l.  2s,  6d.;  also,  Cases  for  binding 
the  Numbers. 


In  Fortnightly  Numbers,  price  2d  each, 

THE 

FAMILY  TUTOR, 

And  School-Room  Companion. 


|  Volumes  already  published,  Price  2s.  6 d.  each, 
neatly  bound, 

TUTOR’S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR; 
TUTOR’S  NATURAL  GEOGRAPHY; 
TUTOR’S  POPULAR  GEOLOGY; 
TUTOR’S  POPULAR  ASTRONOMY. 


Loudon :  Houlston  &  Stoneman,  Pater¬ 
noster  Row;  Wm,  S.  Orr  &  Co.,  Amen 
Corner  ;  and  sold  by  all  Booksellers  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 


EDWARD  GEORGE  HENDERSON  AND  SON,  Wellington  Road, 

St.  John’s  Wood,  London,  beg  to  offer  the  following  PLANTS,  which  they  can  with  confidence 
recommend.  Catalogues,  containing  the  general  collection  of  Plants,  priced  and  described,  will 
be  sent,  post  free,  on  application  :  — 


s.  d. 


Heliotropium  Roumelia  .  3  6 

,,  paniculatum  .  1  6 

,,  Voltairianum  nanum  2  0 

,,  sub  molle  .  3  0 

Lantana  grandiflora  .  3  6 

„  ocellata .  3  6 

,,  purpurea  . .  2  0 

,,  Hispanica .  2  0 

Hesperis  matronalis  rubra-pleno. .  1  fi 

Delphinium  Hendersoni  .  7  6 

Diplacus  Californicus .  2  0 

Antirrhinum  Hendersoni .  2  6 

Petunia  Prince  Camille  de  Rohn. .  3  6 

Lobelia  ltoi  Leopold .  7  6 

,,  Belle  Pyramide .  3  6 

,,  Ajax .  3  6 

,,  insignis  .  2  0 

,,  compacta  .  2  G 

,,  St.  Clair .  3  6 


s.  d. 

Phlox  D.  Mayi  variegata .  3  6 

,,  Spenceri  ....  2  6 

Pentstemon  atro-ccerulescens  ....  3  6 

Lychnis  Dioca  flore-pleno .  3  6 

Salvia  splendens  nana  florabuuda  5  0 

,,  Lilleana  .  5  0 

Calceolaria  Golden  Chain .  7  6 

,,  Wellington  Hero  ....  2  6 

,,  Sultana .  7  0 

,,  Compacta...., .  6  0 

,,  Shankleyana  .  1  6 

,,  Sulphurea  splendens. .  1  6 

Geranium  glaucum  grandiflorum. .  10  6 

,,  Boule  de  Neige .  7  6 

,,  Virgineum .  7  6 

,,  Unique  Lilac. ... '. .  2  6 

,,  ,,  White .  3  6 

,,  floribundum .  2  6 

Swainsonia  Osborni . 2s  6d  to  3  6 


Verbenas,  selected  when  in  flower  from  150  varieties,  introduced  from  the  Continental  and  other 

Nurseries  last  season,  at  21s  per  dozen. 


The  following  Plants  can  be  highly  recommended  for  cultivation:  — 


s. 

d. 

v  / 

8. 

d 

Begonia  miniata . 

.  10 

6 

Wistaria  sinensis  alba  . 

21 

0 

ft 

Prestoniensis  . 

.  10 

6 

Tropteolum  pentaphyllum  . 

2 

6 

Calceolaria  violacea 

,,  for  the 

Gloxinia  White  Perfection  .... 

.  7 

6 

garden 

3 

6 

Hexacentris  mysorensis . 

.  21 

0 

Hockerianum . 

2 

6 

Rhododendron  jasminiflorum  .  . 

.  42 

0 

Triomphe  de  Gand 

Streptocarpus  biflorus  . 

.  7 

6 

2s  Gd  and 

3 

6 

Weigela  amabilis  . 

6 

Veronica  hvbrida . 

7 

0 

Fuchsia  Premier . 

6 

Rose  Fortune’s  New  Y'ellow  .... 

3 

6 

Purple  Perfection  .... 

.  10 

6 

,,  Banksian . 

3 

6 

Duchess  of  Lancaster  . . 

.  10 

6 

Geranium  Extravaganza,  distinct 

7 

6 

tt 

Hendersoni  . 

.  3 

6 

Lady  Downes,  fancy  .. 

10 

6 

Gem  of  the  Season  .... 

.  2 

6 

Criterion,  do . 

10 

G 

Commodore . 

.  2 

6 

Marginatum,  do . 

10 

6 

tt 

Nil  Desperandum  .... 

.  2 

6 

Queen  of  Fancies,  do.. . 

10 

6 

tt 

Roi  des  Fuchsias . 

.  2 

6 

Triumphant,  do . 

7 

/ 

6 

Diadem . 

6 

Advancer,  do.  ........ 

5 

0 

>t 

Crystal  Fountain . 

.  2 

6 

ft 

Delicatum,  do . 

3 

G 

Geraniums,  show  and  fancy  varieties,  select  and  choice  fine  plants,  21s  to  60s  per  dozen. 

Tree  Carnation,  flowering  summer  and  winter  (can  be  highly  recommended),  30s  and  42s  per  doz. 
Chrysanthemums,  new,  large-flowered,  and  Pompone  or  Lilliputian  varieties,  selected  from  last 
year’s  continental  varieties  when  in  flower  at  the  Wellington  Nursery,  21s  per  dozen. 

Calceolarias,  large  show  flowers,  extra  fine,  30s  and  42s. 

Cinerarias,  named  varieties,  extra  fine,  12s  and  18s  per  dozen. 

Gloxinias,  fine  selection,  42s  per  dozen. 


HOPE  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  and  HONESTY  GUARANTEE 

SOCIETY,  4,  Princes  Street,  Bank. — Guarantee  Fund,  ^100,000. — Loans  granted  on  Personal 
Security.  HENRI  CHRISR.  EIFFE,  General  Manager. 


RIPE  FRUIT,  STRAWBERRIES,  AND  SEED-BEDS-NEW  TWINE 

NETTING  (Tanned  if  required). — 1  yard  wide,  Ijd  per  yard  ;  2  yards  wide,  3d  per  yard  ;  4  yards 
wide,  Gd  per  yard  ;  Half-inch  Mesh  ditto,  2  yards  wide,  6d  per  yard. 

THE  ELASTIC  HEXAGON  GARDEN  NETTING,  76  meshes  to  the  square  inch,  effectually 
excludes  birds,  wasps,  flies,  &c.,  from  fruit  trees,  flower  or  seed-beds,  4jd  per  yard.  Tanned 
Netting,  two  or  three  yards  wide,  l^d  per  yard  ;  four  or  six  yards  wide,  3d  per  yard — exactly  the 
same  as  advertised  by  others  at  double  the  above  prices. 

FISHING  NETS,  POULTRY  FENCING. — A  20-yard  Drag  Net,  with  purse  complete,  £ 2  10s. 
A  Single  Walled  Drag  Net,  any  length  and  depth.  Is  persquare  yard.  Casting  Nets  complete,  Is  Gd 
per  yard,  measured  round  the  Lead  Line.  Flue  Nets,  any  size,  Is  per  square  yard  complete.  Min¬ 
now  Nets,  Eel  Nets,  Landing  Nets,  equally  cheap,  all  warranted  first-rate  quality  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Rabbit  Net,  four  feet  wide,  l£d;  six  feet  wide,  2|d  ;  eight  feet  wide,  3d  per  yard.  Each 
edge  corded,  £d  per  yard  extra,  suitable  for  poultry  fencing.  Square  Mesh  Cricketing  Net,  fix  its 
full  width  and  length,  made  of  stout  cord,  3d  to  4d  per  square  yard  ;  this  is  the  best  article  made 
for  fencing,  against  fowls,  cats,  &c.,  at  Wm.  CULLINGFORD’S,  No.  1,  Strathmore  Terrace, 
Shadw'ell,  London.  Orders  by  post,  with  Post-office  Order  or  Town  reference,  punctually 
attended  to. 


GIDNEY’S  IMPROVED  PRUSSIAN  HOE. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  hand-tool  both  for  the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden  ;  it  will  do  | 
twice  the  w’orlt  with  half  the  labour  of  any  description  of  hoe  now  in  use  ;  and  it  not  only  cuts  and 
destroys  the  weeds,  but  leaves  the  ground  perfectly  level  without  the  use  of  the  rake. 

This  Hoe  obtained  the  First  Prize  Large  Silver  Medal  at  the  Tarvin  Grand  National  Exhibition, 
1851  ;  also,  a  Prize  at  the  North  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Meeting,  1851  ;  and  has  been  highly 
commended  by  several  Horticultural  Societies. 

Testimonials  have  been  received  from  Mr.  Errington,  Oulton  Park  ;  Mr.  J.  F.  Woods,  Notting¬ 
ham  ;  Mr.  D.  Beaton,  Shrubland  Park,  &c.,  fee.  Also,  commendations  in  Cottage  Gardener, 
Midland  Florist,  Gardeners'  Almanack,  Expositor,  Standard,  Lady's  Newspaper,  &c.,  &c. 

Manufactured  only  by  J.  W.  GIDNEY,  Ironmonger,  East  Dereham,  Norfolk,  and  sold  by  all 
Ironmongers  and  Seedsmen  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Made  from  the  best  Steel,  with  a  neat  ash  handle,  price  Is  6d  each. 

Also,  Sole  Manufacturer  of  the  IMPROVED  DRILL  HOE,  so  useful  for  forming  Drills  for  all 
Small  Seeds.  Price  2s  Od. 

I’.S. — Wholesale  Agents  are  appointed  in  London,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  &c. 

London  Agent — S.  Martin,  Wholesale  Ironmonger,  14,  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street. 
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JUNE  16—22,  1853. 

Weather  near  London  in  1852. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 
R.  &  S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

D 

D 

Barometer. 

Thermo. 

Wind. 

Bain  in  In. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

af. 

Sun. 

Year. 

16 

Th 

Poplar  Hawk ;  poplars. 

;29.115 

—  29.394 

68—40 

S.W. 

40 

44  a.  3 

1/  a.  8 

■ 

1  12 

10 

0 

19 

32 

167 

1  Or 

17 

F 

Elephant  Hawk  ;  gardens. 

29.490 

—  29.437 

67—50 

s. 

09 

44 

1 7 

1  31 

1 1 

0 

IS 

s 

Scarce  Elephant  ;  Devon. 

29.576 

—  29.538 

66—52 

s. 

30 

44 

17 

1  51 

12 

0 

44 

169 

170 

171 

172  | 

19 

Sun 

I  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

29.750 

—  29.578 

69—49 

S.W. 

12 

44 

18 

2  16 

13 

0 

57 

20 

M 

Queen  Victoria  Ascension. 

29-780 

-29.577 

69—56 

s. 

05 

44 

18 

2  49 

14 

1 

10 

21 

Tu 

Queen  Victoria  Proclaimed. 

29.622 

—  29.541 

68—46 

S.W. 

02 

45 

18 

rises. 

(y) 

1 

23 

22 

vV 

Sun’s  decl.,  23°  27'  N. 

29.745 

—  29.628 

68—51 

S.W. 

— 

45 

19 

10  a  4 

ie 

1 

36 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tempera¬ 
tures  of  these  days  are  73.1°  and  50.3°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  93°,  occurred  on  the  22nd  in  1816  :  and  the  lowest  cold, 36°.  on  the  22nd 
in  1851.  During  the  period  102  days  were  fine,  and  on  82  rain  fell. 


We  cannot  say,  with  Shakspere’s  rebel,  “  I  think  this 
word  Sallet  was  born  to  do  me  good,”  but  we  can  say, 
that  an  enquiry  concerning  it  has  suggested  to  us  the 
gathering  together  some  of  our  notes  relative  to  a  very 
seasonable  subject.  It  is  seasonable,  because,  in  summer, 
few  are  they  who  do  not  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  “  the 
salad  bowl;”  and  it  is  seasonable,  because  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  has,  at  length,  been  led  back  to  its 
prime  object — utility — and  shews  this  return  to  good 
sense  by  offering  prizes  for  “  The  best  collection  oe 
Salad  plants.”  “  Why  does  Evelyn  call  them  Aceta- 
reous  plants?”  is  the  query  that  has  led  us  to  the  subject. 
“  It  is  not  from  acetum,  vinegar,  adds  our  interrogator, 
because  such  plants  usually  are  called  acedarict,  in  the 
classics.” 

With  submission,  we  entertain  a  contrary  opinion. 
The  best  authorities,  and  the  best  editions  of  these 
authorities,  are  uniformly  contrary  to  our  correspon¬ 
dent's  assertion.  Wo  have  before  us  one  of  the  best 
editions  of  Pliny,  and  there  (1.  xix.  c.  4,)  we  have  it 
“  unde  et  acetaria  appellantur The  whole  passage  is 
worth  translating — “  Formerly,  the  products  of  gardens 
were  most  approved,  for  they  are  always  ready  for  use, 
!  and  speedily  prepared — they  require  no  fire,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  fuel  is  economized.  Thence  they  were  called 
acetaria ;  they  are  easily  served  up.”  Besides,  we  will 
now  quote  an  old  translator  of  Pliny,  “  Besides,  light 
they  are  of  digestion;  they  breed  no  heaviness  in  the 
head ;  they  offend  not  the  brain,  nor  any  of  the  senses ; 
and,  least  of  anything,  make  quarrel  to  the  loaf,  and 
spend  little  bread.” 

In  those  days  of  simple-mannered  Rome,  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  salad  was  a  brief  employment— for  “  the 
Roman  supper,  a  radish  and  an  egg”  was  no  poetical 
exaggeration.  Luxury,  however,  soon  included  even 
the  salad  within  its  intricacies  and  exaggerations. 
Columella  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Emperors,  and  then 
even  the  Roman  salads  became  imperial.  “  Put  into  a 
mortar— says  this  associate  of  Claudius — Savory,  Mint, 
Rue,  Coriander,  Dill,  sliced  Leek,  or,  in  its  absence, 
green  Onion,  the  leaves  of  Lettuce,  and  of  Rocket,  green 
Thyme,  green  Pennyroyal,  and  salt  new  Cheese.  Bruise 
these  together  thoroughly,  and  mix  with  them  a  little 
peppered  vinegar.  Put  the  mixture  in  a  deep  dish,  and 
pour  over  it  oil.  When  those  green  herbs  have  been 
well  bruised,  mix  with  them  the  cleansed  (skinned) 
kernels  of  walnuts,  as  many  as  your  taste  prefers ; 
j  thoroughly  incorporate  with  the  mass  a  little  peppered- 


vinegar,  and  jiour  oil  over  the  whole.”  Nor  were  they 
ignorant  that  a  gleam  of  sweetness  and  of  higher  savour 
would  improve  “  the  herbaceous  treat ;”  for  Honey  and 
pickled  Fish  ( Oarum ),  the  counterpart  of  our  Anchovy, 
are  mentioned  as  desirable  additions. 

A  Dean  ol  St.  Paul’s  has  recorded,  even  in  rhyme, 
that  a  salad  artistically  prepared  “  Would  tempt  a  dying 
anchorite  to  eat;”  and  another  authority  has  anathe¬ 
matized  the  blundering  monster  who  neglected  to  bring 
the  herbs  cool  and  crisp  to  the  very  margin  of  the  salad- 
bowl — “  I’were  well  to  mix  it  standing  in  an  icehouse.” 

Modern  authorities  have  been  strangely  neglectful 
and  silent  upon  these  preliminary  cares.  Not  so  were 
those  of  a  previous  century ;  and  even  Batty  Langley, 
in  a  quarto  dedicated  to  royalty,  gives  the  followiug 
“  Directions  for  the  gathering,  ordering,  and  dressing  of  a  Sallet. 

“  In  the  choice  of  sallets  observe, 

“First,  that  the  kinds  are  young  and  delicate. 

“  Secondly,  that  they  are  picked  very  clean  from  imperfect, 
slimy,  &c.,  leaves. 

“  Thirdly,  that  each  kind  be  washed  separately  in  two 
clean  waters. 

“Fourthly,  that  they  are  well  drained  in  a  cullender,  and 
afterwards  swing’d  dry  in  a  clean  napkin. 

“  Fifthly  and  lastly,  that  every  sort  be  proportion'd  as 
directed  in  the  preceding  sections,  and  laid  singly  in  the 
dish,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  pyramidical,  or  other 
agreeable  figure. 

“  N.  B.  That  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and 
March,  sallets  may  be  cut  at  any  time  of  the  day;  hut  when 
the  weather  increases  in  heat,  the  best  time  to  gather  or  cut 
a  sallet,  is  about  eight  or  nine  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  to 
be  afterwards  kept  in  a  cool  place,  till  within  one  hour  before 
it  is  eaten,  at  which  time,  it  should  be  washed  as  before 
directed,  and  not  immediately  before  it  is  eaten,  as  practised 
by  many. 

“  And  when  you  are  obliged  to  cut  a  sallet  in  very  hot 
weather,  put  it  into  spring  water  for  the  space  of  half-an- 
hour  or  more,  and  then  take  it  out,  and  order  it  as  before 
directed. 

“  And  having  thus  gather’d  and  wash’d  your  sallet,  the 
next  work  is  the  dressing,  wherein  observe, " 

“  First,  that  the  oil  be  very  clean,  smooth,  light,  and 
perfectly  sweet,  without  any  sort  of  rancid  smell. 

“Secondly,  that  the  vinegar,  or  other  acid,  be  perfectly 
clear  and  fresh. 

,  “  Thirdly,  that  the  salt  be  of  the  brightest  and  best  refined 
kind,  and  moderately  dry. 

“  Fourthly,  when  sugar  is  used,  that  it  be  the  very  best 
refined. 

“  Fifthly,  that  the  vinegar,  salt,  and  sugar,  be  proportioned 
to  the  heat  or  cold  of  the  stomach,  as  near  as  can  be. 

“  Sixthly,  that  the  sallet  be  composed  of  such  herbs  as 
are  agreeable  to  both  weather  and  constitution. 

“  N.  B.  That  sallets  should  be  so  chosen,  as  to  be  agree¬ 
able  to  both  weather  and  constitution,  as  is  said  before,  viz., 
those  which  are  hot,  for  cold  weather  and  cold  stomachs ; 
the  temperate  ones  for  temperate  weather,  and  the  very  cool 
ones,  for  very  hot  weather,  as  well  as  hot  stomachs. 
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“  N.  B.  That  sallets  may  be  so  mix’d,  as  to  be  hot  and 
moist,  hot  and  dry,  temperate,  &c.,  as  for  example,  onions 
and  cucumbers  being  mixed  together,  viz.,  double  the 
quantity  of  cucumbers  as  of  onions,  the  one  being  cold  and 
moist  in  the  second  degree,  and  the  other  hot  and  dry  in  the 
fourth  degree. 

“This  mixture  moderates  the  opposite  natures  of  both, 
and  causes  them  together  to  be  of  a  temperate  quality,  and 
the  like  of  all  others. 

“  The  best  dishes  to  dress  sallets  in  are  china  dishes,  on 
account  that  the  oil  and  vinegar  are  disagreeable  to  both 
silver  and  pewter.” 

“  The  Oxoleon. 

“  Take  of  clear  and  perfect  good  oyl  olive  three  parts;  of 
sharp  vinegar,  lemon,  or  juice  of  orange  one  part;  and  therein 
let  steep  some  slices  of  horse  radish,  with  a  little  salt,  and 
some  in  vinegar  alone ;  gently  bruise  a  pod  of  Guinea-pepper, 
straining  both  the  vinegars  apart,  to  make  use  of  either,  or 
of  both  as  they  best  like.  Then  add  as  much  good  dry 
mustard  grated  as  will  lie  upon  an  half-crown  piece,  beat 
and  mingle  all  these  very  well  together ;  but  pour  not  on  the 
oyl  and  vinegar,  till  immediately  before  the  sallet  is  ready 
to  be  eaten ;  and  then  with  the  yoke  of  two  new  laid  eggs 
boil’d,  squash  and  bruise  them  all  into  a  mash  with  a  spoon : 
and  lastly,  pour  it  all  upon  the  herbs,  stirring  and  mingling 
them  till  they  are  well  and  throughly  imbib’d,  not  forgetting 
the  sprinkling  of  aromatick  flowers  that  are  in  season,  as 
well  as  thin  slices  of  red  beet,  horse  radish,  berberries,  &c.” 

Such  were  the  preparatives,  but  modern  authorities 
differ  somewhat  from  this  salad-dresser  to  George  II,  in 
their  compounding  of  the  Oxoleon,  or  Oiled-acid,  for  the 
howl.  So  accurately  should  this  he  prepared,  that  to 
please  some  fastidious  palates,  we  have  known  one  in¬ 
variable  guest  that  had  not  an  accomplishment  beyond 
his  skill  in  salad-making.  In  a  still  earlier  day,  “  when 
statesmen  shrank  as  Junius  plied  the  lash,”  the  popular 
salad-dresser  received  his  guinea  for  one  mixing,  and 
rolled  to  his  toils  in  his  chariot  .just  before  the  appointed 
hour  on  which  the  howl  of  acid,  oily,  green,  salt,  savory, 
and  insipid,  was  needed  for  the  side-board. 

The  judgment  of  the  compounder  of  such  contra¬ 
rieties  was  not  confined  merely  to  the  preparation  of 
the  Oxoleon ;  a  point  quite  as  grave  and  as  difficult, 
was  to  apportion  and  select  the  herbs.  Here,  again, 
all  modem  authorities  arc  silent;  hut  not  so  Batty 
Langley,  for  he,  who  had  a  genius  sufficient  for  the 
apportionment  of  a  palace,  found  no  difficulty  in  meting 
out  the  ingredients  of  a  salad-howl.  He  decrees  that  of 
Com  Sallet — the  proportion  to  he  mingled  in  the  howl 
“  is  double  the  quantity  of  any  other  sallet  herb  eaten 
in  composition;”  of  Garden  and  Water  Cresses,  “three 
times  the  quantity  of  any  other  kind  of  sallet  herb 
used  therein;”  of  Fennel,  “in  an  indifferent  sallet 
about  ten  of  the  young  shoots ;”  of  Lettuce,  if  the 
sallet  “  be  composed  of  three  kinds  of  herbs,  one- 
third  part;  if  of  four  kinds  one-fourth,  and  so  on;” 
of  Rampion,  “when  a  sallet  is  composed  of  five,  six, 
or  more  sorts  of  herbs,  and  of  each  a  Pupil  (that 
is,  as  much  as  is  generally  taken  up  with  the  thumb 
and  two  fingers),  to  such  a  sallet  we  generally  add 
twelve  roots,  and  of  the  seed  leaves,  or  tender  to])S, 
an  equal  quantity  with  any  other  herb,  Radish  ex¬ 
cepted  ;”  of  Rochet,  “  if  the  sallet  is  composed  of  cooling 
herbs,  there  may  he  one  pugil  or  equal  quantity ;”  of 
Celery  (Sellery  of  Langley),  “  the  number  of  roots  eaten 
in  a  sallet  is  generally  about  five  or  six ;  when  of  other 


kinds,  there  is  hut  a  pugil  of  each ;  ”  of  Sorrel,  “  the 
usual  quantity  is  a  fourth  part  when  the  sallet  is  com¬ 
posed  of  four  kinds  of  herbs,  a  fifth  when  of  five,  and  so 
on ;”  of  Tarragon,  he  observes,  that  if  well  mixed  in  a 
sallet,  it  gives  an  agreeable  relish  to  the  compound, 
“  although  some  cannot  endure  any  part  of  it  in  a 
sallet.  When  a  sallet  is  composed  of  six  or  seven  sorts 
of  herbs,  and  of  each  a  pugil,  to  them  may  be  added 
about  twenty-five  large  leaves  of  Tarragon.  ’ 

Mr.  Langley  gives  similar  directions  relative  to  many 
more  “  delectable  sallet  herbs,”  but  with  this  we  must 
close  our  list ;  hut,  as  we  have  said,  that  modern  autho¬ 
rities  differ  as  to  the  desirable  proportions  of  “  the 
Oxoleon,”  we  will  conclude  with  the  usual  recipe  thus 
given  in  verse  by  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith, — 

“  Two  boil’d  Potatoes,  pass’d  through  kitchen  sieve, 

Smoothness  and  softness  to  the  salad  give. 

Of  mordant  Mustard  add  a  single  spoon, 

Distrust  the  condiment  that  bites  too  soon  ; 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 
To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt. 

Four  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown, 

And  twice  with  vinegar,  procur’d  from  town — 

True  flavour  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 
The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boil’d  eggs. 

Let  onions'  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole. 

And,  lastly,  in  the  flavoured  compound  toss 
A  magic  spoonful  of  Anchovy  sauce. 

O  !  great  and  glorious  ! — O  !  herbaceous  treat ! 

T’would  tempt  the  dying  anchorite  to  eat ; 

Back  to  the  world  he’d  turn  his  weary  soul, 

And  plunge  his  fingers  in  the  salad  bowl.” 


An  advertisement  having  invited  “  Nurserymen,  Gar¬ 
deners,  and  others,  exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Horticultural  Shows,”  to  meet,  and  “  to  receive,  aud 
mako  suggestions  relating  to  the  Exhibitions  of  1854,” 
this  meeting  took  place  on  the  8th  instant,  Mr.  hair- 
bairn  presiding  as  chairman.  Of  what  then  occurred, 
we  have  received  this  report. 

“  The  Chairman  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the 
Meeting.  He  had  called  them  together,  to  know  if  they 
would  agree  to  strengthen  Mr.  Marnock’s  hands  in 
laying  before  the  Council  the  result  of  that  Meeting. 
The  exhibitors  were  aware,  that  in  order  to  create  a 
greater  interest  in  the  public  mind,  in  favour  of  the 
exhibitions,  it  had  been  mooted,  that,  instead  of  having 
three  exhibitions  of  one  day  each,  there  should  he  three 
exhibitions  of  two  days  each ;  aud  Mr.  Marnock  would, 
on  the  part  of  the  Council,  endeavour  to  meet  the  extra 
expenses  the  exhibitors  would  be  put  to,  and  propose  to 
fit  up  a  hothouse,  in  which  to  place  the  orchids  and 
stove  plants  during  the  intermediate  nights. 

“  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Lea  Bridge,  gave  some  further  ex¬ 
planations  about  the  facilities  and  arrangement  that 
Mr.  Marnock  would  make  to  render  the  matter  agree¬ 
able  to  the  exhibitors. 

“An  Exhibitor  said,  that  he  feared  the  employers  of 
gardeners  would  object  to  so  many  days  being  devoted 
to  showing;  hut  one  or  two  replied,  that  they  had 
already  asked  the  question,  and  their  employers  assented 
to  the  additional  days. 
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“  The  Chairman,  after  an  hour’s  discussion,  put  the 


1  question,  when  there  appeared — 

For  two  days  exhibition  . .  5 

Against  it .  16 


“  Consequently  the  motion  was  negatived. 

“  Mr.  Moyle,  of  Reading,  the  distinguished  Pelargo¬ 
nium  raiser,  then  said,  that  exhibitors  had  frequent 
[  causes  of  complaint  against  the  arrangements  of  the 
!  subjects  of  exhibitions,  and  other  matters ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  moved,  ‘  That  a  Society  of  exhibitors  be 
formed,  there  and  then,  to  consist  of  exhibitors 
generally,  to  watch  over  their  interests,  and  such 
Society  to  be  represented  by  a  Chairman,  Treasurer, 
Secretary,  and  Committee.’  He  explained,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  how  this  Society  should  act  through 
their  Committee. 

“  The  motion  was  seconded  and  put  by  the  Chairman, 
and  carried  unanimously.  Mr.  Lochner  was  appointed 
Secretary,  and  Mr.  Fairhairn,  Mr.  Hoyle,  Mr.  Fraser, 
and  two  or  three  others,  were  appointed  a  temporary 
sub-committee,  to  draw  up  the  rules,  and  submit  them 
to  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  same  place,  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  next  exhibition  day  at  the  Park. 

“  The  Society  are  to  ejnbrace  in  their  operations  not 
only  the  shows  at  the  Park,  but  also  the  shows  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  and  at  the  South  London  Floricultural. 

“  About  twenty  names  were  put  down  at  once,  and  a 
subscription  of  2s.  6d.  paid  to  meet  expenses. 

“Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Chairman  for  his  im¬ 
partial  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  then 
broke  up.” 

Upon  the  Society  thus  instituted,  we  have  not  yet 
sufficient  information  to  enable  us  either  to  form  an 
opinion  of  its  desirability,  or  of  its  probable  conse¬ 
quences;  but  one  question — and  a  startling  question  it 
is — suggests  itself,  and  for  which  we  must  ascertain 
facts  that  will  enable  us  to  furnish  a  trustworthy  reply. 
Are  “  the  arrangements  of  the  subjects  of  exhibition, 
j  and  other  matters,”  so  unfair  at  our  great  Horticultural 
Shows,  as  to  render  such  a  protective  Society  necessary  ? 
!  If  it  is  necessary,  then  is  it  the  severest  censure  that 
,  was  ever  passed  upon  the  managers  of  those  Horticul- 
'  tural  Shows. 


The  following  letter  is  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  of 
:  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  who,  as  our  readers  know,  is 
:  devoting  his  attention  to  the  almost  unexplored  mys- 
;  terics  of  Poultry  Diseases. 

“  I  have  been,  for  the  last  three  or  four  weeks,  so  in¬ 
undated  with  dead  and  diseased  poultry,  often  four  or  live 
per  day,  and  letters,  usually,  by  the  half-dozen,  that  I  must, 
of  necessity,  come  to  some  other  arrangement,  for  I  find  the 
time  required  to  examine  all  that  arrive  is  really  very  con¬ 
siderable,  and  I  may  add,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  very  con¬ 
siderable  also;  as  though  most  ( not  all )  arc  paid  to  London, 
there  is  the  carriage  to  Tottenham  afterwards,  always  8d.  or 
Is.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  be  very  loath  to  give  up 
receiving  the  subjects,  as  I  have  derived  much  most  valuable 
information  from  their  examinations.  What  should  you 
think  of  such  an  arrangement  as  follows  ? — 

“  ‘  Letters,  asking  advice,  to  be  answered  through  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  as  heretofore. 
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“  ‘  Letters,  asking  advice  by  the  post,  to  contain  a  stamped 
and  directed  envelope,  and  to  be  answered  gratis. 

“  ‘  Dead  fowls  to  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  five  shillings, 
for  the  time  and  trouble  taken  in  their  examination. 

“‘Diseased  fowls,  also,  to  be  charged  for,  Jive  shillings 
each,  and  sixpence  per  week  for  keep  and  medicine.’ 

“  When  I  inform  you,  that  on  Saturday  I  was  two  hours 
engaged  in  cutting  up  uaedible  poultry,  and  that  this  week, 
to  Wednesday,  the  arrivals  have  been  five  dead,  and  two 
living,  you  will,  I  trust,  not  imagine  that  I  am  actuated  by 
mere  motives  of  greed  in  making  such  a  proposal;  but, 
unless  the  subjects  are  somewhat  lessened  in  number,  and 
the  carriage  wholly  paid,  or  I  am  somewhat  reimbursed  for 
the  time  I  am  obliged  to  devote  to  so  large  a  number,  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  give  up  receiving  them.  I  may  mention, 
that  many  persons  have  offered  to  pay  me  for  my  trouble, 
but  I  have  always  declined  receiving  any  fee,  and  should  do 
so  now,  but  that  the  number  has  become  so  large.  In  fact, 
the  railway  porter’s  ring  and  announcement  of — ‘  Please, 
Sir,  here’s  more  dead  fowls,’  are  stereotyped.” 

This  proposition  we  think  quite  unobjectionable,  and 
no  one  who  values  bis  fowls  will  object  to  charges  so 
reasonable  as  barely  to  secure  Mr.  Tegetmeier  from 
actual  loss. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

There  is  very  little  waste  in  a  London  market- 
garden.  Everything  is  turned  to  account,  and  sent  to 
market  for  something  or  other,  to  be  sold  for  what  it 
will  fetch.  There  is  at  present  an  article  called  Greens 
offered  for  sale,  and  which  some  buy  believing  they 
really  are,  and  devouring  them  with  all  the  relish  with 
which  they  would  Greens  properly  so  called.  But,  after 
all,  they  are  but  Cabbage  jdants  which  have  been  left 
over  after  the  gardener  has  had  what  he  wanted  from 
them,  and  which,  rather  than  throw  to  a  dung-heap,  or 
dig  into  the  ground,  he  converts  into  hard  tangible 
coinage  at  the  markets.  Vegetables  of  all  kinds  are 
now  coming  in  very  plentifully.  Callages  have  im¬ 
proved  very  much  within  the  last  week,  but,  like  too 
many  in  a  higher  scale  of  creation,  they  have  very  little 
heart.  Lettuces  are  improving  very  much,  and  are  now 
rather  plentiful — so  much  so  as  to  be  pretty  common  at 
the  greengrocers’  stalls.  Radishes  are  very  abundant. 
Rliularl  is  now  making  only  2s.  per  dozen  bundles. 
Asparagus  is  also  plentiful,  and  may  be  bought  at 
2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  100. 

The  specimens  of  Forced  Fruit  are  very  fine,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  The  first- 
named  make  from  5s.  to  10s.  Od.  per  lb.,  and  the  latter 
2s.  per  dozen.  Apples  are  very  short,  and,  on  account 
of  the  indifferent  quality,  little  in  demand.  Besides, 
since  Rhubarb  has  come  in  so  plentifully,  it  has  quite 
superseded  the  use  of  culinary  Apples  at  this  season. 

Flowers  arc  most  abundant,  both  of  garden  and  house 
sorts:  to  enumerate  all  that  may  now  be  had  would 
be  to  give  a  list  of  almost  everything  which  is  usually 
met  with  in  gardens.  During  the  winter  months,  when 
flowers  are  rare,  it  is  interesting  then  to  see  what  the 
ingenuity  of  the  gardener  can  produce,  but  now  all  that 
interest  is  gono.  H. 
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BULBS. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE  OF 
PIIPPE  ASTERS. 

( Continued  frontpage  180.) 

I  have  said  that  I  would  write  on  the  culture  and 
propagation  of  these  beautiful  bulbs,  as  if  to  an_amateur 
now  beginning  to  grow  them  for  the  first  time.  I  shall 
suppose  that  he  will  go  to  the  nurseries  next  week  and 
choose  his  bulbs ;  get  them  all  home  ;  treat  them  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  season  as  I  direct ;  dry  them, 
and  put  them  away  in  safety  lor  the  next  winter;  begin 
with  them  next  spring,  about  the  time  I  shall  specify  ; 
when  they  are  in  flower,  I  shall  select  for  him  which  to 
cross ;  and  when  the  seeds  are  ripe,  I  shall  put  him  in 
the  easiest  road  to  rear  the  seedlings  to  a  flowering 
age.  Then,  before  we  part,  he  shall  have  a  little  insight 
as  to  the  selection  of  his  best  seedlings ;  and,  last  of  all, 
if  there  is  room,  we  shall  follow  some  of  his  own  best 
crosses  to  the  exhibition  tables,  where  they  will  astonish 
the  critics,  and  pay  for  all  the  pains  and  outlay  from 
first  to  last. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered,  in  making  a  selection 
of  bulbs  like  these,  which  ought,  invariably,  to  be  in  a 
growing  state,  if  not  in  flower,  at  the  time  of  purchasing 
them,  is  the  state  of  the  leaves,  as  it  is  by  them  only 
that  we  can  determine  the  health  of  the  bulbs. 

The  leaves  of  bulbs  that  are  in  a  healthy  condition 
are  glossy  green,  of  some  tint  or  other,  free  from  dark 
or  brown  spots,  or  blotches,  from  top  to  bottom.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  original  species  of  Hippeasters  have  a  milky- 
green  tinge  (glaucous),  and  very  many  of  the  crosses 
have  a  purplish  hue  towards  the  bottom ;  but,  in  all 
cases,  there  should  not  be  the  least  appearance  of  a  spot 
or  rusty  tinge.  The  first  indication  of  a  diseased  bulb, 
in  this  genus,  is  a  rusty  appearance  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves,  running  along  the  margin  or  edges — a  ma¬ 
lady  which  soon  spreads,  and  for  which  I  am  aware  of 
no  known  remedy.  All  that  1  am  sure  of  is,  that  it  is 
not  hereditary.  When  this  rustiness  appears  on  a  fa¬ 
vourite  bulb,  the  flower  should  be  crossed  with  another 
flower  that  is  the  nearest  to  it  in  colour  and  shape ;  the 
seedlings  will  then,  or,  at  least,  many  of  them,  be  as 
gay  as  the  diseased  plant,  and  quite  free  from  the  dis¬ 
ease.  This  1  am  quite  certain  of,  and  I  could  never 
|  make  out  that  this,  or  any  constitutional  disease,  is 
infectious. 

Hardy  greenhouse  11 ipp casters  will  endure  as  much 
heat  as  a  Pine  apple,  without  appearing  to  suffer  from 
it;  hence  the  very  erroneous  idea  that  they  are  stove 
plants; — hence,  too,  the  secret  about  forcing  them  to 
flower  in  the  dead  of  winter,  or  causing  them  to  do  so 
almost  any  month  in  the  year.  Gardeners  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  disposition,  and  apply  strong,  moist  heat  to 
the  seedlings,  from  the  day  the  seeds  are  sown,  till  the 
young  bulb  comes  into  bloom  at  the  end>  of  eighteen 
months  or  two  years.  Whereas,  if  seedlings  are  allowed 
the  same  treatment  as  floweriug-bulbs — free  pot  room, 
and  alternate  periods  of  growth  and  rest — they  would 
not  flower  under  double  the  time,  at  least.  Nursery¬ 
men,  again,  make  the  best  of  this  feature  by  growing 
their  young  and  old  plants  in  stropgheat  and  clear  light, 
in  heated  pits,  just  like  the  Pine-apple,  so  as  to  bring  the 
young  plants  earlier  to  market,  and  to  get  the  old  ones 
well-ripened  during  the  height  of  the  summer.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Appleby  do  them  this  way  at  the  Pine-Apple 
Place  Nursery,  year  after  year,  with  great  success. 
There  is  a  large  stock  of  them  in  that  nursery,  the  best, 
indeed,  that  I  know  of  about  London.  The  Messrs. 
|  Knight  and  Perry,  also,  had  a  good  assortment  of  them 
at  the  Exotic  Nursery,  in  the  King’s  Road,  Chelsea; 
and  now  that  this  celebrated  nursery  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Veitch,  jun.,  a  chip  of  the  old  block,  from 
Exeter,  I  hope  he  will  be  as  fortunate  with  bulbs  as  he 


is  known  to  have  been  with  the  newest  and  best  plants 
that  he  and  his  father  introduced  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Messrs.  Garraway  and  Co.,  of  the  Bristol  Nur¬ 
sery,  have  also  been  at  the  top  of  the  list  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  both  as  good  growers  and  as  successful  breeders 
of  them.  I  also  knew  Mr.  Colvile’s  collection,  when  he 
had  more  of  them  than  all  the  nurseries  in  Europe 
could  turn  out.  But  of  all  the  nurserymen  and  gar¬ 
deners,  Mr.  Tate,  of  Sloane  Street,  was  by  far  the  best 
biographer  of  the  original  kinds.  He  was  above  Sweet, 
and  only  second  to  Dr.  Herbert.  I  do  not  know  a 
single  individual  besides  who  was  ever  aware  of  their 
hardihood:  I  mean  Mr.  Tate  and  Dr.  Herbert;  and  it 
is  necessary  that  I  should  say  so,  as,  in  all  probability, 
when  people  go  to  the  nurseries  to  select,  they  will  be 
told  that  I  am  crazy  for  saying  they  are  anything  but 
stove  plants,  as  most  nurserymen  of  the  present  day 
firmly  believe  them  to  be. 

Knowing  all  this,  1  must  own  that  the  nursery¬ 
man’s  treatment  must  be  carried  through  the  first 
summer,  or  all  the  time  they  are  grown  after  coming 
from  the  nursery.  If  we  buy  them  in  June,  July,  or 
August,  a  close  pit,  without  artificial  heat,  will  be 
the  best  for  them,  as  that  can  be  kept  hot  and  moist 
enough  for  any  plant  during  the  time.  Towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  September,  at  the  farthest,  I  would 
cease  watering  them  altogether,  although  the  leaves 
were  as  green  as  a  leek ;  but  I  would  not  then  expose 
the  leaves  to  the  sun,  as  that  would  be  too  premature  ; 
the  pots  should  be  turned  on  their  sides,  with  the  leaves 
falling  away  from  the  sun.  A  late  vinery  is  always  the 
best  place  to  dry-off  bulbs  late  in  the  autumn  ;  the  top 
shelf  but  one  in  a  lean-to  greenhouse,  however,  will  do 
very  well,  the  leaves  being  allowed  to  hang  out  under 
the  stage.  The  best  criterion  of  the  situation  is,  that 
the  leaves  keep  green  for  a  month,  or  longer,  after 
water  is  withheld,  on  the  supposition  that  they  were 
green  at  the  time  of  being  put  to  rest.  If  any  of  these 
bulbs  were  in  good  growth,  from  the  beginning  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  September,  I  never  found  any 
injury  from  putting  them  to  rest  at  a  moment’s  notice, 
although  the  leaf  was  full  of  sap  and  quite  green.  For 
the  next  winter,  the  bulbs  are  safer  in  the  pots;  all  that 
they  require  is  perfect  dryness  and  exemption  from 
frost;  but,  I  believe  that  they,  and  all  other  bulbs, 
when  resting  during  the  summer  months,  are  the  better 
for  having  the  pots — not  the  bulbs — exposed  full  to 
the  sun. 

About  the  end  of  March,  I  would  begin  with  such 
bough t-in  bulbs  on  my  own  plan,  and  as  1  meant  to  go 
on  with  them.  Before  that  time  I  should  know  what 
kind  of  earth  they  were  in.  If  it  was  at  all  light  and 
crumbly,  or  had  any  peat  or  leaf  mould  in  it,  1  would 
shake  the  bulbs  out  of  it  at  once,  and  withput  cere¬ 
mony.  Nothing  will  keep  them  in  good  health  longer 
than  strong  yellow  loam.  I  would  cut  off  any  black, 
or  brown,  or  yellow  root.  All  the  kinds  havo  white 
roots  if  they  are  healthy;  and  every  morsel  that  was 
otherwise  coloured  I  would  cut  off  before  potting  into 
the  fresh  soil ;  and  if  I  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  get 
through  with  them,  I  would  put  aside  such  as  had  their 
roots  cut,  for  some  days,  to  give  time  to  the  wounds  to 
dry  over;  or,  if  I  potted  them  at  the  time,  I  would 
keep  them  separate  from  the  other  pots,  and  not  water 
them  for  a  week.  Either  plan  is  better  than  to  cut, 
pot,  and  water  at  the  same  time.  It  is  not  a  good  plan, 
however,  to  repot  these  bulbs  when  they  are  at  rest ;  it 
is  only  done  in  a  case  of  necessity  like  this.  The  right 
time  to  pot  them,  under  a  regular  system,  is  when  they 
have  done  flowering,  or  very  soon  after,  and,  of  course, 
all  the  soil  could  not  then  be  shaken  from  their  roots 
without  damage. 

I  do  not  like  half  so  much  drainage  for  strong  bulbs 
as  we  give  to  other  plants;  it  occupies  too  much  room, 
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and  yet  all  Juulbs  require  the  most  perfect  drainage. 
The  way  to  effect  it  is  to  make  the  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  so  much  larger, — a  hammer,  or  any  piece  of 
iron,  will  do  that, — by  chipping  off  a  little  and  a  little 
round  the  edges  of  the  hole.  I  have  often  made  a  slit 
across  the  bottom  of  the  pot  from  rim  to  rim,  not  wider 
than  the  hole  itself,  and  that  is  the  most  perfect  way  of 
draining  without  much  crocks. 

The  first  potting,  after  shaking  off  all  the  soil,  ought 
only  to  be  a  temporary  shift,  and  only  to  last  until  the 
bulb  is  in  full  growth  in  June;  therefore,  take  any 
small  pot  that  will  just  hold  the  roots  and  the  bulb,  and 
nothing  to  spare.  One  or  two  crocks  will  then  do  over 
the  hole,  and  the  bulb  may  bo  only  half  buried  in  the 
pot;  water  immediately,  and  very  little  more  water  will 
do  till  the  leaves  come,  or  else  the  blossom-buds;  some 
kinds  put  up  the  flower-scape  first,  and  some  the  leaves, 
and  they  prefer  a  dry,  warm  air  just  at  this  critical  time,  i 
and  to  be  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Any  of  the 
crosses  that  are  known  to  be  from  the  hardy  strains,  or 
from  one  hardy  parent  in  the  cross,  are  sure  to  succeed 
on  a  greehouse  shelf,  near  to  the  glass,  until  the  flower 
begins  to  open,  when  the  drawing-room  is  the  best 
place  for  them.  Warm,  dry  air,  and  not  to  be  full  in 
the  sun,  is  the  thing  for  all,  and  every  one  of  them, 
while  they  are  in  blossom;  and  if  the  room  is  not  too 
hot,  they  will  keep  in  flower  longer  in  it  than  they  would 
in  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  When  the  flowers  are 
over,  the  stalks  or  flower-scape  should  be  cut  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  pot,  and  the  remainder  allowed  to 
wither  before  it  is  pulled  off.  It  is  a  very  bad  plan  to 
cut  these  stems  down  to  the  bulb,  as  if  they  decay 
or  damp  the  bulb  will  suffer.  After  this,  and  under¬ 
stand  the  time  to  be  the  height  of  summer,  remove 
them  to  a  close  pit,  and  let  the  sun  raise  the  heat  to  90°, 
before  you  give  them  air;  with  sun  heat  from  70°  to  90°, 
the  pit  must  bo  kept  quite  damp,  by  pouring  in  water 
between  the  pots,  and  by  the  syringe  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  pit  is  closed  for  the  day.  They  will  require 
no  shading  from  the  sun  with  this  treatment,  or  if  they 
do,  and  the  leaves  droop,  it  is  a  bad  sign.  After  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  of  this  change  they  arc  fit  for  final 
potting,  and  if  all  goes  on  well,  this  potting  ought  to 
last  them  from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  as  much  longer 
as  they  are  in  health  and  blooming  order;  so  that  there 
is  very  little  trouble  with  Hippeasters,  except  the  little 
at  first. 

By  keeping  them  cool  in  February  and  March,  and 
setting  them  up  to  grow  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
April,  there  is  not  a  single  Hippeaster  in  England  that 
could  not  be  grown,  flowered,  and  ripened  in  the  said 
pit  by  the  end  of  September.  An  upright,  No.  32-pot 
is  the  right  size  for  a  single  flowering  bulb,  and  at 
the  final  potting  the  whole  bulb  should  be  just  covered, 
and  nothing  more. 

The  winter  treatment  is  the  same,  year  after  year,  and 
keeping  them  cool  in  the  spring  is  in  order  to  keep  the 
stove  ones  back  till  the  season  is  more  advanced. 

Specimen  Plants. — After  a  while,  many,  indeed 
most  of  them,  make  side-bulbs  or  offsets,  and  to  get  a 
bulb  into  a  specimen  size,  it  should  not  have  less  than 
four  offsets  at  a  flowering  age,  and  if  more  all  the  better, 
if  they  have  been  so  thinned  at  first  that  all  stand  at 
|  regular  distances  from  one  another.  As  they  progress 
I  to  this  size  they  will  require  larger  pots,  and  the  sizes 
I  must  be  judged  of  from  the  diameter  of  the  batch ; 

nothing  looks  worse,  or  is  more  hurtful  to  bulbs,  than 
j  putting  them  in  large  pots — there  should  never  be  more 
than  half-an-inch  between  a  large  bulb  and  the  side  of 
the  pot,  the  same  with  a  cluster  of  bulbs  in  this  spe¬ 
cimen  fashion.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  the  proper 
depth.  I  used  pots  twenty-two  inches  deep,  and  twelve 
■  inches  in  diameter,  for  seven  years,  with  Gladioluses, 

•  Alstromerias,  and  a  few  other  plants,  and  they  all 


seemed  to  like  it.  I  think  all  bulb-pots  ought  to  be 
deeper  than  we  have  them,  that  the  holes  in  the  bottom 
should  be  much  larger  than  the  usual  run,  and  that 
much  less  materials  for  draining  should  be  used.  I 
have  heard  it  objected  that  clusters  of  side-bulbs  do 
not  ripen  their  leaves  so  soon  as  the  old  bulb,  in  the 
middle,  but  I  am  quite  sure  all  that  is  groundless.  Hip- 
peastrum  retioulatum,  Aulicum,  and  Solandriflorum, 
and  the  first  generation  of  crosses  from  them,  would 
keep  green  all  the  year  round,  if  they  were  in  the  stove, 
and  had  water  given  to  them  ;  but  they,  too,  and  every 
member  of  the  family,  may  safely  be  put  to  rest  by  with¬ 
holding  water  from  them  after  the  end  of  September, 
whatever  stage  the  leaves  may  be  in,  provided  they  were 
grown  well  all  through  the  summer;  and  it  is  the  same 
with  these  clustered  specimens.  I  would  allow  them  to 
be  kept  green  no  longer  than  the  sun  was  high  enough 
to  ripen  them.  I  have  also  flowered  them  from  No¬ 
vember  to  March,  and  let  them  go  to  rest  by  the  end  of 
May. 

1  called  at  Dropmore,  at  the  end  of  May,  1831,  to 
look  out  some  rare  kinds  of  this  family,  and  found  every 
one  in  the  place  piled  up  under  the  stage  of  the  green¬ 
house,  all  dry,  and  leafless;  there  was  a  waggon-load  of 
dried  pots  there  at  the  time.  Mr.  Bailey  was  gardener 
there  then,  and  I  recollect,  he  and  a  gardener  in  the 
neighbourhood  told  me  it  was  a  sight  to  see  forty- 
eight  pots  of  II.  vittatum  alone  in  bloom  at  the  same 
time,  the  February  preceding  my  visit.  This  same  plan 
of  flowering  them  during  the  winter  has  been  revived 
again  in  our  books  within  the  last  few  years.  They 
were  also  flowered  in  the  winter  by  Mr.  Sweet,  in 
Colvile’s  Nursery,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  He,  too, 
put  them  to  rest  by  the  end  of  May,  shook  them  out  of 
the  soil,  and  placed  them  on  high  shelves  in  the  stove, 
and  compelled  their  leaves  and  roots  to  shrivel.  In 
October,  and  on  till  Christmas,  he  had  them  fresh 
potted,  as  the  flower-buds  or  leaves  began  to  move.  The 
stoves  were  kept  much  drier  in  those  days  than  they 
are  now,  and  the  summering  on  the  shelves  of  a  dry 
stove  was  as  safe  as  our  wintering  is  now  in  dry  mould 
in  pots. 

Crossing  Hipi>easters. — I  never  knew  a  Hippeaster 
that  would  not  seed,  and  I  never  found  one  of  them 
that  would  not  cross  with  any  other  in  the  genus  ;  but 
they  are  much  influenced  by  soils,  and  the  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  they  receive.  Dr.  Herbert  said,  that  the  pollen  of 
a  different  kind  would,  with  him,  invariably  subdue  the  j 
effects  of  the  natural  pollen,  but  I  tried  his  plan  for  four 
years,  with  a  great  number  of  them,  without  verifying 
the  same  result  in  one  single  instance.  The  anthers  do 
not  open  before  the  flowers  in  this  genus,  therefore 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  pollen,  and  all  that  is 
necessary,  is  to  cut  off  the  natural  anthers  before  they 
burst,  and  apply  the  pollen  from  another  kind ;  the 
seeds  are  ripe  in  about  six  weeks  after  that,  and  they 
should  be  sown  the  day  they  are  gathered. 

Raising  Seeolings. — Any  light  soil  will  do  to  raise 
seedlings  in,  and  a  hotbed  is  the  best  place.  They  are 
up  in  less  than  three  weeks;  and  a  month  after  that 
they  are  fit  to  be  transplanted  into  nursing-pots.  Some 
pot  them  singly  into  small  pots,  and  give  them  three 
more  shifts  before  they  flower;  but  when  one  counts 
them  by  the  thousand,  or  even  a  few  hundreds,  they 
become  troublesome  in  single  pots,  as  two-thirds  of  the 
best  batch  are  seldom  good  enough  to  keep  in  a  choice 
collection.  The  way  1  used  to  deal  with  them  was  to 
pot  them  into  No.  32-pots  from  the  seed-pot,  putting  in 
a  row  all  round  the  pot,  and  just  two  inches  apart,  and 
never  giving  them  any  more  room  till  they  bloomed ; 
and  I  have  had  them  often  so  jammed  together  by  their 
growth,  that  the  bulbs  were  flattened  on  both  sides,  and 
I  think  that  caused  them  to  flower  sooner ;  and  I  re¬ 
collect  one  year,  in  particular,  I  had  about  fifty  pots 
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crowded  with  them,  and  having  had  a  new  tank-hed,  I 
planted  them  out,  balls  entire,  in  rich  mould,  and  they 
teased  me  much,  growing  away  like  rushes,  and  the  half 
of  them  did  not  dower  the  third  season,  when  I  broke 
up  the  colony.  Seedlings  of  all  of  them  will  keep  green, 
winter  and  summer,  if  they  have  heat  and  moisture  ; 
and  even  under  a  greenhouse  and  close  pit  treatment 
it  is  better  to  water  them  all  along  till  they  do  flower. 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  a  single  name  by  which 
to  ask  for  them  ;  every  grower  has  his  own  seedlings, 
and  his  own  particular  names;  but  we  would  print  any 
authentic  list  of  them.  D.  Beaton. 


LUCULIA  GBATISSIMA. 

1  There  are  few  who,  having  seen,  do  not  admire  this 
!  beautiful  plant,  when  well  covered  with  its  terminal 
i  bunches  of  pink  rose-coloured  flowers,  not  more  gratify - 
i  ing,  however,  to  the  eye,  than  they  are  refreshing  from 
i  their  odour.  Yet,  comparatively,  seldom  does  this  plant 
j  figure  in  collections,  which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered 
j  at,  as  it  will  bloom  either  when  young  or  old, — as  a 
tiny  thing  with  one  shoot,  or  as  a  large,  bushy  shrub. 
This  we  consider  to  be  partly  owing  to  two  causes,  the 
opposite  to  each  other;  namely,  treating  the  plant  con¬ 
tinuously  as  a  native  of  the  tropics,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  keeping  it  always  as  cool  as  we  would  do  a  hardy 
Cape  Heath.  Under  the  latter  circumstances,  patience 
will  have  to  be  exercised  before  a  fine  specimen  is 
secured;  and,  in  the  former,  growth  is  too  apt  to  be 
made  at  the  expense  of  flowering.  When  a  speedy  and 
a  satisfactory  result  are  alike  desirable,  it  is  often  best 
to  adopt  a  middle  course,  and  give  heat  when  growing, 
and  coolness  when  resting;  and,  setting  aside  the  true 
economy  of  this  middle  course,  it  seems  to  us  the  most 
similar  to  what  the  plant  enjoys  in  its  native  home,  on 
the  hills  of  Silhet  and  Nepaul. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  I  had  more  to  do  with  this  de¬ 
lightful  plant  than  ever  I  have  had  since;  but  the  notes 
made  then  have  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  practice 
and  observation.  It  is  alike  beautiful,  whether  grown 
as  a  pot-plant,  or  planted-out  in  the  bed  of  a  con¬ 
servatory.  Many  readers,  as  well  as  myself,  have  been 
delighted  with  the  fine  plant  in  the  conservatory  of  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  Turnham  Green.  Keeping  in 
view,  however,  what  I  have  said  about  adopting  a  middle 
course,  I  would  never  allow  planting-out  until  the  plant  ! 
has  attained  a  considerable  size  under  pot-culture. 

Like  many  other  plants,  it  will  thrive  under  roughisli 
treatment  when  of  some  age,  though  it  would  make 
small  progress  under  that  treatment  when  young.  This 
is  the  more  necessary  to  be  mentioned,  as,  in  these  days 
of  competition,  nurserymen  are  obliged  to  hasten  for- 
I  ward  into  size  even  comparatively  hardy  plants;  and 
ignorance  or  inattention  to  this  is  the  cause  why  the 
beautiful,  liealthy-like  plants  received,  so  soon  become 
wretched  and  almost  leafless. 

As  a  general  rule,  unless  you  have  the  word  of  your 
nurseryman  to  the  contrary,  make  up  your  mind  that  j 
all  young  plants  from  a  nursery,  especially  if  cheaper 
than  usual,  will  want  a  considerable  amount  of  nursing  ! 
before  you  can  expose  them  to  anything  like  rough 
'  treatment.  1  recollect  hearing  a  tradesman,  expatiating 
j  on  the  hardiness  of  this  very  plant,  describing  what 
Dr.  Wallich  said  about  its  growing  in  very  exposed 
|  places  on  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  where  the  valley  or 
!  table  land  was  itself  so  high,  that  in  a  latitude  of  27°, 
the  climate  of  Europe  was  realised;  and  all  this  1 
J  believe  to  have  been  perfectly  true,  or  nearly  so ;  but, 

!  with  the  exception  of  the  specimen  they  were  then 
looking  at,  I  rather  think  that  the  whole  of  the  young 
stock  were  at  that  moment  enjoying  a  close  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture,  and  a  temperature  ranging 


1  from  75°  to  80°.  Now,  just  think  of  the  effect  produced 
1  on  a  plant  packed  up  from  such  a  coddling  place,  and, 
after  travelling  many  miles,  transferred  at  once  to  the 
shelf  of  an  open,  airy  greenhouse.  I  blame  no  one. 
The  nurseryman  grows  to  sell ;  the  amateur  grows  to 
keep  and  enjoy ;  and  if  not  so  initiated  as  to  guess  j 
pretty  correctly,  by  the  appearance  of  a  plant,  as  to  the  1 
treatment  it  was  previously  experiencing,  he  had  better 
not  be  above  asking  for  information,  and  few,  if  any, 
nurserymen  would  refuse  to  give  it.  There  need  be  no 
mistake  here.  The  dealer,  whose  goods  are  found  the 
most  serviceable,  will,  ultimately,  command  the  greatest 
amount  of  custom. 

The  general  applicability  of  this  digression  will 
excuse  its  introduction  here.  I  must,  however,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  make  short  work  of  the  main  points  of  the 
culture  of  the  Luculia  gratissima. 

Propagation. — Supposing  that  you,  or  a  neighbour, 
have  a  plant  that  has  been  in  bloom  some  months;  it 
will  now  be  on  the  wane,  and  will  soon  want  cleaning 
and  pruning ;  the  amount  of  the  latter  must  be  in 
reference  to  the  present  size  of  the  plant,  and  the  size 
you  wish  it  ultimately  to  be,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact,  that  as  the  flowers  are  produced  chiefly  on  the 
points  of  young  shoots  well  ripened,  the  object  in 
pruning  is  to  save  as  many  buds  as  you  will  want 
shoots,  and  can  depend  on  these  buds  starting. 

Well,  then,  supposing  these  buds  have  started,  and 
have  grown  three  inches  in  length,  slip  them  off  close 
to  the  stem  with  a  razor-like  knife,  and,  with  scarcely 
more  preparation,  these  constitute  excellent  cuttings. 
From  February  to  June  is  a  good  time  for  inserting  the 
cuttings,  and  the  sooner  done  the  better  the  chance  of 
a  good  plant  before  winter.  If  such  cuttings  are  not  to 
be  bad,  select  a  piece  of  a  shoot,  neither  soft  nor  hard, 
cut  through  at  a  joint,  and  leave  a  joint  or  two  with  the 
leaves  on  above,  removing  the  leaves  at  the  base  of  the 
cutting. 

In  either  case,  insert  the  cuttings  in  silver  sand,  over 
sandy  peat,  and  the  pot  three-parts  filled  witli  drainage; 
water,  cover  with  a  bell-glass,  and  shade  from  bright 
sunshine  until  the  resting  processes  are  going  on.  Now, 
with  respect  to  position,  &c.,  the  twro  kinds  of  cuttings 
require  a  slightly  different  treatment.  The  little  slips 
taken  oft’  close  to  the  stem  will  delight  at  once  in  a 
moist,  warm  atmosphere,  and  a  briskish  bottom-beat, 
such  as  can  be  found  in  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  frame. 
These  from  the  young  shoots,  cut  into  parts,  will  require 
to  be  kept  rather  cool  for  ten  days,  and  then  be  plunged 
in  the  bottom-heat.  If,  in  both  cases,  the  plants  were 
growing  in  a  high  temperature,  the  treatment  may  at 
once  be  identical;  but  it  will  be  best  to  make  the  differ¬ 
ence  when  a  plant,  in  one  case,  is  merely  commencing 
to  make  its  wood,  and  that  wood,  in  another  case,  is 
taking  the  first  step  towards  ripening.  In  either  case, 
as  soon  as  struck,  let  the  cuttings  be  potted  off  in  small 
pots,  and  be  plunged  again  in  the  bottom-heat,  and  if  not 
after  Midsummer,  if  there  is  only  one  stem,  stop  it,  to 
obtain  two  or  three. 

Choosing  Plants. — As  many  would  prefer  having  a 
nice  little  plant  at  once,  choose  one  more  distinguished 
for  health,  for  having  uncramped  roots,  and  absence  of 
stuntedness,  than  for  its  general  size.  As  economy 
seems  to  be  a  marked  feature  with  the  readers  of  this 
work,  wo  would  advise  them  strongly  to  commence  with 
a  young  plant.  As  the  treatment  for  that,  if  procured 
before  Midsummer  (and  the  earlier  the  better),  will  bo 
the  same  as  for  a  young  plant  raised  from  a  cutting 
early,  wo  will  not  separate  them  in  the  general  details  , 
necessary. 

Soil. — Beat  and  loam,  in  a  rough,  sweet  state,  broken 
by  the  hand,  and  enough  of  little  bits  of  charcoal,  I 
broken  pots,  and  silver  sand,  to  keep  the  soil  open,  will 
grow  them  admirably. 
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Position,  Temperature,  (to. — A  cucumber-box,  or  a 
melon-frame,  is  just  tlie  place  for  a  young  plant  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  months.  Time  is  thus  gained. 
A  bottom-beat  of  75°  to  80°,  and  a  top-beat  of  60°,  with 
15°  rise  for  sunshine,  will  suit  it  admirably  when  in 
I  that  state.  Growing  must  be  everything  that  is  thought 
I  about.  Stopping  has  been  already  referred  to.  Towards 
the  end  of  July,  the  bottom-heat  must  be  discontinued, 
i  and  more  air  given,  and  as  much  unchecked  light  as 
the  foliage  will  stand.  Increase  the  air,  and  expose 
;  fully  in  mornings  and  afternoons  in  August.  13 y  the  i 
end  of  that  month,  while  the  pot  is  protected  from  the 
sun,  the  branches  should  be  fully  exposed  to  its  influ¬ 
ence,  never  putting  on  the  sashes  unless  in  heavy  rains. 
By  the  middle  of  October,  the  plants  should  have  an 
open,  sunny  place  in  the  greenhouse ;  and,  during  the 
winter,  an  average  temperature  of  from  10°  to  45°  will 
suit  them.  If  thus  grown,  and  exposed  in  the  previous 
season,  every  shoot  will  have  its  flower-bud  in  embryo, 
and  thus  a  higher  temperature  at  any  time  will  cause  it 
to  be  developed.  As  a  forced  plant,  or  as  a  denizen  of 
!  the  stove  at  that  period,  it  will  bloom  in  winter,  but 
1  the  colour  will  not  be  so  bright  as  in  summer.  An 
|  average  temperature  of  from  50°  to  (30°  seems  necessary 
’  to  the  free  opening  of  its  flowers,  and,  therefore,  when 
I  not  forced,  it  will  bloom  naturally  in  the  greenhouse 
when  the  lengthened  days  give  the  requisite  tempera¬ 
ture.  When  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  after  it  is  several 
days  old,  care  should  be  taken,  after  it  blooms,  to  prune 
it  a  little,  and  then  encourage  growth  by  keeping  the 
plant  warm  and  moist  there,  or  by  giving  it  these 
requisites  in  a  close,  cold  pit.  The  great  thing  is,  first, 
to  secure  growth,  then  the  ripening  of  that  growth,  and 
then  blooming  is  certain.  The  winter  season  should  be 
viewed  purely  as  a  season  of  rest.  The  less  growth 
then,  the  more  likely  is  increased  temperature  to  bring 
flower-buds  along  with  it.  During  growth,  and  when 
starting  into  bloom,  the  syringe  should  be  freely  used: 
it  promotes  health,  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  keeps  the 
red  spider  at  a  safe  distance.  When  a  plant  is  from 
three  years  and  upwards  from  the  cutting,  it  will  do 
admirably  planted-out  in  a  conservatory.  In  a  short 
time  it  may  be  pruned  freely,  keeping  in  mind  to  have 
plenty  of  shoots,  but  not  too  thick,  or  the  individual 
masses  of  flowers  will  be  small.  When  thus  planted, 
the  same  principles  of  culture  will  be  kept  in  view. 
The  heat  of  April  or  May  will  bring  out  the  blossoms ; 
the  warmth  of  summer  will  cause  the  growth  to  be 
made;  and,  for  want  of  the  means  of  removing  the 
j  glass  in  autumn,  the  roots  must  be  allowed  to  get  rather 
I  dry,  and  thus  the  wood  will  be  consolidated  and  ma- 
j  tured.  I  may  also  mention,  that  when  kept  in  a  green- 
j  house  in  pots,  it  must  not  have  much  water  in  winter. 
A  little  weak  manure-water  will  be  of  service  during  the 
growing  and  blooming  periods. 

I  find  I  have  forgotten  to  say  anything  of  shifting  or 
repotting.  Beginners  with  small  plants  had  better  use 
I  small  shifts  and  often.  With  bottom-heat,  and  due 
;  attention  to  watering,  &c.,  few  things  grow  more  vigor- 
I  ously  under  a  large  shift,  such  as  transferring  from  a 
|  four-inch  pot  to  an  eight-inch  pot.  A  pot  from  eight  to 
i  twelve  inches  in  diameter  will  grow  a  nice  little  speci¬ 
men  ;  and  where  room  is  an  object  that  would  be  a 
good  size  to  keep  them  to.  AVith  oldish  plants,  the 
best  time  to  shift  is  when  growth  is  proceeding  freely 
after  flowering  and  pruning.  The  old  soil  may  then 
be  gently  shaken  away,  the  roots  slightly  pruned,  and 
the  plant  be  repotted  in  a  similar  sized  pot,  kept  close 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  syringed 
often  to  prevent  evaporation.  R.  Fish. 


THE  PINK. 

Previous  to  giving  a  select  list  of  this  my  peculiarly 
favourite  flower,  I  shall,  as  brielly  as  is  consistent 
with  usefulness,  give  a  few  hints  on  its  culture.  I  am 
happy  to  find  it  is  becoming  a  favourite  with  the  public 
generally,  which  may  arise  from  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  bo  cultivated  and  propagated,  and  because  it  is 
the  hardiest  of  all  Florists’  Flowers.  These  favourable 
points  recommend  this  lovely,  fragrant  flower  to  every 
one  possessing  a  garden  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
the  smoke  of  large  towns.  Then,  besides  these  accom¬ 
modating  qualities  of  easy  growth  and  easy  propaga¬ 
tion,  the  price  of  good  varieties  is  a  passport  of  favour 
that  few  other  Florists’  Flowers  can  boast  of.  The  very 
best  kinds  may  be  had  for  from  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen, 
thus  bringing  it  within  the  means  of  a  large  circle  of 
the  lovers  of  flowers  who  have  a  garden. 

Propagation. — The  Pink  may  be  propagated  in  the 
same  way,  in  every  respect,  as  the  Carnation  and  Pico- 
tee,  that  is,  by  seed,  by  cuttings,  or,  as  they  are  techni¬ 
cally  called,  by  pipings,  and  by  layers.  The  last-named 
mode,  however,  is  rarely  resorted  to,  because  this  flower 
roots  so  freely  by  pipings.  I  may  just  mention,  that  the 
best  time  for  putting  in  pipings  is  the  month  of  June, 
towards  the  middle  or  latter  end.  By  striking  them 
thus  early,  they  have  time  to  become  strong,  well- 
established  plants,  fit  for  planting-out  early  in  the  au¬ 
tumn;  and,  by  being  planted  thus  early,  they  make 
strong  plants  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and  are,  conse- 
sequently,  less  liable  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  soil  by 
frost.  It  is  a  great  recommendation  that  the  Pink 
requires  to  be  grown  in  beds,  in  the  open  air,  thus 
'saving  the  expense  of  pots,  stages,  frames,  &c.,  which 
we  are  obliged  to  use  for  the  Carnation. 

The  Seed  should  be  sown  on  the  same  principles  as 
other  Florists’  Flowers;  that  is,  from  such  as  are  as 
perfect  as  possible.  It  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
it  is  ripe,  be  laid  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days  to  cause  the 
pods  to  open,  and  then  be  cleaned  and  kept  till  March. 
Sow  it  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  or  on  a  warm  borde^; 
and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough,  plant  them 
out  where  they  are  to  bloom.  They  will  all  bloom  the 
succeeding  season,  and  the  good  ones  (if  any)  should 
be  named,  propagated,  and  treated  like  the  old-estab¬ 
lished  varieties.  As  they  are  so  hardy,  even  a  cottager 
may  raise  seedlings,  and  is  just  as  likely  to  obtaiu  good 
new  kinds  as  the  most  distinguished  florist,  provided  he 
takes  due  care  in  selecting  and  saving  the  seed.  The 
only  covering  the  Pink  requires  is  a  mulching  over 
the  beds  during  severe  frosts.  I  have  found  decayed 
leaves  a  very  effectual  one,  as  is  short  litter,  not  too 
much  decayed.  This  covering  I  allow  to  remain  on  till 
the  flowers  are  expanded ;  it  shelters  the  roots  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  prevents  the  dry  weather  from 
acting  upon  the  soil.  To  prevent  too  much  damp  in 
wet  weather,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the  beds  a 
rounded  form,  highest  in  the  middle,  and  sloping  off 
to  the  sides.  This  shelters  them  from  the  ill  effects 
of  heavy  rains,  keeping  the  soil  only  moderately  moist. 

No  weeds  must  be  allowed  to  advance  beyond  the 
seed-leaf;  and  great  attention  must  be  bestowed  in 
destroying  snails,  slugs,  and  wireworms,  which  pests 
are  quite  as  destructive,  even  to  this  hardy  flower,  as  to 
Carnations  and  other  flowers.  The  green  fly,  in  dry 
weather,  sometimes  attacks  them,  but  may  be  destroyed 
with  Scotch  snuff,  or  by  syringing  with  tobacco-water. 

Shelters. — When  in  bloom,  to  preserve  the  flowers,  it 
is  necessary  to  shelter  them  from  rain,  wind,  and  sun. 
Hardy  though  this  flower  is,  it  is  sadly  tarnished  and 
spoilt  if  exposed  to  these  destroyers  of  its  bright  hues. 
The  bed  may  be  covered  with  hoops  and  canvass,  or, 
what  I  prefer,  parasol-formed  caps,  such  as  I  described 
lately  for  the  Carnation,  may  be  used.  I  like  these 
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latter  best,  because,  when  they  are  used,  the  plants 
receive  all  the  benefit  of  gentle  showers  of  warm  spring 
and  summer  rain,  which  keep  the  plants  clean  and 
healthy,  and  prevent  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider. 

The  Pink,  Carnation,  and  Picotee,  as  treated  by  the 
scientific  and  painstaking  ilorist,  are  little  more  than 
biennial  flowers;  that  is,  two-year-ohl  plants,  the  first 
year  making  growth  of  plant,  and  in  the  second,  growth 
of  bloom.  After  the  bloom  is  over,  the  layers  and  pipings 
taken  off,  and  seed  saved,  the  old  plants  are  generally 
thrown  away.  Florists,  from  long  experience,  have 
proved  that  the  old  plants,  however  well  cultivated, 
scarcely  ever  produce  perfect  flowers.  This  point  every 
grower  intending  to  exhibit,  or  to  grow  good  flowers  only 
lor  his  own  gratification,  should  attend  to,  and  never 
depend  upon  two-year-old  plants  for  that  purpose.  The 
old  plants,  however,  need  not  be  thrown  away,  but  as 
soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  all  such  as  are  not  intended 
to  seed,  may  be  taken  up  carefully,  the  roots  partially 
pruned,  and  then  the  plants  may  be  planted  in  the 
common  border.  If  inserted  a  little  deeper,  new  roots 
will  soon  be  formed,  and  dense  plants  of  considerable 
size  will  be  the  result.  If  there  is  no  room  in  the  cul¬ 
tivator’s  garden,  they  would  be  highly  acceptable  to 
such  gardeners  or  cottagers  as  have  no  wish  to  become 
florists.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued .) 


CONIFE1LE. 

(Continued  from  page  165.) 

Propagation  :  By  Seed. — All  the  common  kinds  of 
Firs,  such  as  the  Larch,  the  Spruce  Fir,  the  Scotch  Fir, 
the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir,  the  common  Yew,  and,  in  fact, 
all  the  more  common  species,  should  be  sown  in  beds  in 
the  open  air.  A  light,  open,  sandy  soil  should  be 
chosen  for  that  purpose.  If  it  is  not  so  naturally,  it 
should  be  made  so  by  adding  sand  freely  to  it.  If  it 
can  be  procured  easily,  a  free  addition  of  sandy  peat 
will  be  very  desirable  and  useful.  The  beds  should  be 
prepared  in  the  autumn,  by  digging  and  mixing  the 
materials,  leaving  the  surface  in  as  rough  a  state  as 
possible,  so  that  the  frost  may  act  upon,  aud  pulverise 
the  soil.  The  cones  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  are  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  opening  one  or 
two,  aud  if  the  outer  coat  of  the  seed  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  it  is  then  fit  to  gather.  This  generally 
happens  in  September  or  October.  If  gathering  be  de¬ 
ferred  much  later,  the  cones  will  open  and  shed  the  seeds. 
When  gathered,  the  cones  should  be  carried  home,  and 
as  many  kinds  have  the  seed  very  much  secured  in  the 
cones,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  out,  it  is  necessary 
to  lay  them  in  a  heated  room,  to  cause  the  cones  to 
open  their  scales  and  let  the  seeds  drop  out.  I  re¬ 
member,  when  very  young,  having  fine  sport  in  excur¬ 
sions  into  the  woods  to  gather  Larch  and  Scotch  cones. 
When  we  got  a  sufficient  quantity  they  were  placed 
upon  the  drying-floor  of  a  malt-kiln,  and  there  they 
laid  long  enough  to  open  the  cones.  They  were  then 
spread  thin  upon  a  boarded  floor,  and  the  labourers 
thrashed  them  with  flails,  such  as  they  used  for  thrash¬ 
ing  corn.  By  these  means  the  seeds  were  separated 
from  the  cones,  dried,  and  put  away  till  the  sowing 
time  arrived.  .1  he  month  of  April  is  the  right  time  for 
this  operation.  1  he  ground  will  then  be  in  fine  con¬ 
dition ;  it  should  bo  levelled  and  forked  over;  the 
walks  set  out,  and  the  surface-soil,  to  the  depth  of  two 
inches,  drawn  off  into  the  walks  with  a  rake ;  then 
sow  the  seed  rather  thickly,  and  cover  it  in  with  the 
soil  drawn  off  on  each  side  into  the  walks ;  this  should 
|  be  made  very  fine  before  it  is  laid  upon  the  seed;  half- 
j  an-inch  will  be  quite  thick  enough.  Previous  to  laying 


it  on,  let  the  seed  be  gently  patted  down  with  the  back 
of  a  spade;  this  levels  it,  and  secures  it  from  being 
disturbed  out  of  its  place  by  spreading  the  soil  upon  it. 
Should  the  weather  be  dry,  it  will  be  necessary  to  water 
the  beds,  but  it  must  be  applied  very  gently,  or  it  will 
harden  the  surface  so  much  as  to  prevent  the  plants 
bursting  through  it.  After  they  have  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  they  will  require  no  further  care,  excepting 
weeding,  till  the  following  spring,  when  they  should  be 
transplanted  into  nursery  rows  in  the  usual  way. 

The  more  rare  species,  and  also  imported  seeds  of 
such  kinds  as  Araucaria  imbricata,  the  Deodar  Cedar , 
&c.,  should  be  sown  in  boxes  or  pans,  in  a  light,  sandy 
compost  of  loam  and  peat,  and  placed  in  a  heat  of 
65°  till  they  grow.  They  should  then  be  removed  into 
a  cold  pit,  kept  pretty  close  for  a  time,  and  gradually 
hardened-off  till  they  are  large  enough  to  transplant 
singly  into  small  pots.  In  their  young  state,  those  rare 
kinds  should  not  be  planted-out  at  once  into  beds  in 
the  open  air ;  it  is  safer  to  put  them  into  small  pots, 
and  shelter  them  in  frames  or  pits  for  the  first  year. 
They  may  then  be  planted-out  in  nursery  beds,  in  a 
sheltered  situation,  and  kept  there  till  they  are  planted 
in  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain  for  life.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  keeping  them  year  after  year  in  pots  till 
they  attain  a  considerable  size.  If  they  are  so  managed, 
the  roots  become  twisted  round  the  sides  of  the  pot ," 
and  when  planted-out  for  good  are  always  liable  to  be 
blown  down  with  heavy  gales  of  wind.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  them  planted-out  in  nursery-rows,  and 
have  them  transplanted  every  other  year,  placing  them 
at  wider  distances  as  they  grow  larger.  By  these  fre¬ 
quent  removals  they  form  numerous  fibrous  roots,  and 
can  be  removed  safely,  even  when  a  considerable  size. 
The  best  managing  nurserymen  practice  this  mode,  not 
only  with  Conifers,  but  also  with  all  kinds  of  evergreen 
shrubs,  such  as  Hollies  and  Laurels,  and  with  most 
perfect  success.  Such  oft-removed  trees  scarce  ever  fail 
when  finally  planted  where  they  are  to  grow  into  trees 
and  large  shrubs. 

There  are  some  kinds  of  Conifers  that  produce  very 
large  seeds;  these  should  be  sown  singly,  in  small  pots 
(the  Araucarias  are  an  instance)  ;  in  these  pots  they  are 
safe  from  the  danger  of  transplanting,  and  can  be  easily 
transferred  to  a  larger  pot  as  soon  as  the  roots  reach 
the  sides  of  the  first  pots.  This  point  must  be  carefully 
attended  to  early,  or  the  roots  will  become  matted  and 
twisted,  and  thus  hinder  the  future  progress  of  the  trees. 
This  repotting  will  carry  them  through  the  first  winter, 
and  encourage  their  growth  greatly.  Early  the  spring- 
following,  they  should  be  planted-out,  even  if  they 
require  a  temporary  shelter  from  late  spring  frost.  This 
shelter  will  be  sufficiently  afforded  by  turning  the  pots 
over  the  plants  whenever  there  is  the  least  appearance 
of  frost.  This  may  appear  a  troublesome  affair,  but 
precaution  like  this  is  always  safe,  and  the  trouble  is 
nothing  compared  with  the  safety  of  such  valuable 
plants.  I  recommend  early  planting,  chiefiy  to  prevent 
what  T  have  a  great  objection  to — the  matting  of  the 
roots  round  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Tt  might  be  objected, 
why  plant  so  early?  I  answer,  because  the  roots  grow 
strong  and  quickly  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
mild  in  early  spring,  and  thus  a  very  few  weeks’  neglect 
does  much  mischief.  Therefore,  I  say  again,  plant-out 
in  nursery  rows  early,  and  shelter  the  plants  from  late 
spring  frosts.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WATERING— ITS  USES  AND  ABUSES. 

It  has  been  often  and  truly  said,  that  our  best  directed 
efforts  at  mixing  and  preparing  the  various  composts 
which  many  plants  require  often  come  short  of  the 
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“natural  material”  it  is  intended  to  imitate.  So  nicely 
does  Nature  mix  and  balance  her  ingredients,  that  our 
crude  mass  of  discordant  substances  forms  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  real  soil  itself ;  and  even  our  best  agricul¬ 
tural  chemists  acknowledge  their  inability  to  compound 
a  material  combining  all  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  a 
good  alluvial  loam  iu  anything  like  such  a  good  con¬ 
dition  as  the  same  compound  is  to  be  found  in  many 
situations,  “  ready  mixed  and  prepared  for  use.”  So 
difficult  is  it  to  confine  all  the  volatile  substances  of 
which  a  handful  of  dirt  is  said  to  be  composed,  that  the 
late  Mr.  Rham,  than  whom  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  higher  authority,  admitted  the  possibility  of  some  of 
the  most  important  agents  to  fertility  escaping  while 
being  subjected  to  analysis,  so  as  to  have  a  false  con¬ 
clusion  founded  upon  those  remaining. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  inquire  ; 
but  I  deem  it  right  to  mention  it,  as  having  some 
analogy  with  another  subject  to  which  this  chapter  is 
devoted — I  mean,  the  application  of  water  to  plants,  as 
the  agent  for  supplying  them  with  the  food  of  which 
they  are  supposed  to  be  in  need  ;  and  how  far  we  may 
be  mistaken  in  our  idea  of  such  food.  As  the  present 
season  is  one  in  which  the  water-pot  is  put  as  much  iu 
requisition  as  any  other,  it  behoves  us  to  be  careful  in 
using  an  agent  so  critical;  for  though  it  cannot  but  be 
*  admitted  that  much  good  results  from  its  use  in  many 
cases,  yet  there  are  others  where  a  positive  harm  may 
take  place  from  its  misapplication ;  and  of  this  it  is  my 
interest  to  warn  the  inexperienced. 

As  water  enters  very  largely  into  the  composition 
of  everything  having  vegetable  life,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  so  with  those  of  a  culinary  or  edible  kind,  it 
is  important  that  no  lack  of  that  necessary  agent 
be  allowed  to  check  the  growth,  or  frustrate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  intended  vegetable.  Then  comes  the 
question,  what  can  we  do  to  administer  to  its  wants? 
Pouring  on  a  deluge  of  water  at  a  time  when  the  other 
agents  in  connection  with  that  fluid  are  either  dormant, 
or  otherwise  incapable  of  performing  the  functions 
assigned  them,  must  evidently  be  bad  policy ;  for,  besides 
the  plants  being  injured  by  the  application  of  water, 
very  often  of  an  improper  kind,  that  genial  moisture 
which  rain  imparts  to  the  atmosphere  can  never  be 
tendered  them  by  any  out-door  application.  When 
watering  is  performed  under  unclouded  sunshine,  or  dry, 
withering  winds,  the  evils  above  are  sure  to  happen; 
besides  which,  it  is  much  aggravated  when  water  of  an 
improper  kind  is  used.  We  all  know  that  rain-water, 
by  its  being  for  some  time  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 
becomes  so  thoroughly  charged  with  it,  that  it  carries 
to  the  ground  certain  portions  of  the  air  it  has  become 
possessed  of,  consequently,  such  aerified  water  is  bulk 
for  bulk  lighter  than  ordinary  well-water,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  divested  of  many  of  those  component 
parts  which  well-water  is  impregnated  with. 

Now,  though  some  description  of  well-water  may  be 
what  is  called  “  more  agreeable  to  our  palate,”  for  what 
little  we  require  of  it,  still,  the  water  contains  within 
itself  the  elements  of  death  to  plants;  and  though  it 
rarely  happens  that  such  an  event  occurs,  yet  its  pre¬ 
vention  is  more  due  to  the  counteracting  powers  of  the 
soil,  &c.,  than  to  any  merit  in  the  liquid  used;  for, 
besides  the  fact  of  well-water  being  several  degrees 
colder  than  rain,  or  pond-water,  and  so  acting  as  “  a 
retarder,”  it  is  likewise  hurtful  from  the  pernicious 
matters  it  contains;  drawn  from  a  greater  or  less  depth, 
it  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the  sub¬ 
stances  it  has  been  in  contact  with,  which  are  often  of 
a  kind  highly  injurious  to  vegetation,  if  not  absolutely 
poisonous. 

It  would  be  wrong  in  us  to  affirm  that  a  plant  in 
a  pot,  languishing  for  liquid  food,  would  be  better  with¬ 
out  such  water  than  with  it;  yet,  something  might  be 


done  to  secure  the  use  of  better,  or,  it  may  be,  remedy 
that  which  is  the  only  supply.  Hard  well-water  is  much 
modified  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere ;  therefore,  ponds, 
basins,  or  troughs,  are  used  to  give  it  the  necessary  ex-  j 
posure,  and  all  three  appliances  must  be  adopted  where 
much  has  to  be  done  by  water  of  the  kind  mentioned 
above.  This,  however,  is  not  always  thus  effected ;  for 
it  sometimes  happens  that  rain-water  absolutely  turns 
hard  in  a  tank;  and  that  of  some  ponds  is  equally  so, 
though  deriving  their  supply  from  the  same  source. 
The  reasons  in  both  arc  the  same  ;  some  ingredient  in 
the  composition  of  the  tank,  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  pond, 
imparts  that  noxious  principle  to  the  water,  which, 
.under  the  vague,  but  not  improper,  name  of  “  hard,”  we 
give  to  water  that  such  substances  as  soap  will  not 
readily  dissolve  in.  We  have  seen  a  tank  turn  all  the 
water  hard  that  entered  it  for  many  months ;  but  then 
it  was  the  rawness  of  the  mortar,  and  other  materials 
which  it  imbibed,  that  caused  it  to  be  so,  added,  per¬ 
haps,  to  some  similar  saline  bodies  it  received  from  the 
roofs  that  collected  it.  Pond-water  may  bo  hard  from  | 
the  same  cause,  i.e.,  the  mud,  or  material,  at  the  bottom  ! 
might  have  the  effect  of  turning  it  so  ;  or  it  might  have 
drained  from  ground  that  imparted  that  property  to  it. 
There  are  many  descriptions  of  soil  that  will  cause  this,  I 
as  may  be  known  by  the  hardness  of  certain  streams ; 
and  if  proof  were  necessary  of  the  evil  effects  of  such 
streams  or  ponds,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  I 
vegetables  which  clothe  their  banks — a  slight  comparison 
will  tell  which  of  the  two  is  most  relished  by  the 
plants  which  delight  in  such  places ;  we  mean,  plants 
that  grow  in  shallow  water,  and  on  the  edges  of  rivers. 
Where  well-water  must,  of  necessity,  be  used,  limit  the  i 
quantity  to  the  least  that  can  possibly  serve  the  pur-  ' 
pose ;  and  this  may  be  done  with  out-door  plants  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  often  expected,  for  plants 
so  growing  are  not  so  much  hand-fed  as  those  in  pots, 
or  some  similar  confined  quarter. 

We  may  next  observe,  that  all  “over-watering  ”  is 
bad,  especially  when  done  with  cold  water  of  an  im¬ 
proper  kind;  and  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  in 
obtaining  fine  soft  water,  these  difficulties  had  better  be 
encountered  than  trust  the  well-being  of  valuable  plants 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  fluid  strongly  impregnated 
with  some  mineral  substance,  better  calculated  to  destroy 
insects  than  impart  fertility  to  the  soil;  and  though  the 
addition  of  chemical  ingredients  will  change  hard  water 
so  as  to  be  available  for  culinary  or  laundry  uses,  yet  we 
question  very  much  whether  soda,  and  its  kindred  sub¬ 
stances,  can  be  said  to  divert  the  mixture  of  its  per¬ 
nicious  quality  by  adding  its  own  influence  to  the  com¬ 
pound.  This  mixture  of  opposing  elements  may  serve 
the  chemical  purpose  of  washing,  but  to  render  water 
more  fit  for  plants,  a  less  mechanical  action  must  be 
adopted,  and  “  time,”  that  never-failing  agent,  will  accom 
plish  the  task  better  than  the  forcible  means  concocted 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  man  of  science.  We  advise  the 
young  gardener,  who  has  only  a  deep  pump  to  run  to 
for  every  drop  of  water  he  wants  for  his  plants,  to 
prepare  a  basin  or  pond  large  enough  for,  at  least,  a 
week’s  supply  ;  this,  by  being  kept  filled,  and  allowed  to 
stand  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  will  speedily  become 
divested  of  some  of  those  properties  so  much  at  variance  j 
with  good  culture ;  and  though  it  is  not  likely  to  be  so 
good  as  rain-water,  yet  it  is  better  after  such  an  expo¬ 
sure  than  it  was  before,  and,  consequently,  may  be 
used  with  more  freedom. 

In  the  application  of  water  to  beds  of  seedlings,  take  | 
especial  care  not  to  do  it  until  you  feel  satisfied  the 
plants  can  no  longer  do  without  it,  unless  at  a  sacrifice 
to  themselves  ;  to  begin  watering  immediately  the 
sun  dries  the  upper  surface  of  the  ground,  is  bad  in  the 
extreme,  and  sure  to  lead  to  bad  consequences.  After 
a  period  of  moist  weather,  it  is  some  time  ere  watering 
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need  bo  practised,  for  though  the  plants  may  he  young, 
and  not  deep-rooted,  yet  if  the  soil  be  loose  below  them 
(as  we  expect  it  to  he),  the  sun’s  action  will  bring  up 
sufficient  moisture  from  below  to  meet  all  the  wants  of 
the  roots,  and  though  the  top  portion  will  keep  drying 
up  deeper  and  deeper  every  day,  yet  the  descending 
root  will,  in  all  vegetation,  keep  pace  with  it,  and  in  its 
search  for  moisture,  will  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper, 
until  it  feels  less  effects  from  sunshine,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  cease  to  show  its  influence,  in  opposition  to 
this  grand  natural  principle,  is  the  dribbling  system  of 
supplying  moisture  by  artificial  means,  or  the  equally 
reprehensible  way  of  over-doing  it,  by  regular  and 
systematic  drenchings.  The  latter  mode,  by  cooling  the 
ground,  retards  the  vegetation  in  a  manner  something 
like  a  human  being  having  their  lower  extremities 
immersed  in  cold  water  all  day,  while  the  dribble 
system,  by  falsely  tempting  the  roots  of  the  plant  to 
remain  near  the  top,  exposes  them  to  those  sudden 
changes  of  drought  and  moisture  so  fatal  to  their 
welfare,  and,  probably,  the  neglect  of  giving  them  their 
food  at  the  stated  time,  may  be  at  the  expense  of  their 
lives,  supposing  the  dry  weather  to  continue,  and  the 
dribbling  system  to  have  diverted  their  principal  roots 
to  near  the  top,  so  as  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  little 
moisture  supplied,  besides  which,  frequently  watering 
the  ground  hardens  and  sours  it,  and  unless  means  be 
taken  to  break  it  up,  the  sun  soon  bakes  it  into  that 
unpleasant  mass,  so  distasteful  to  vegetation  as  well  as 
unsightly  to  look  upon. 

When,  therefore,  beds  of  seedlings  must  have  water, 
let  them  have  it,  if  possible,  on  a  dull  day  ;  and  if  the 
following  one  be  a  bright  sunny  one,  shade  them  a 
little,  by  preading  some  boughs  over  the  beds,  or  by 
some  other  contrivance,  whereby  the  fiercer  rays  of 
sunshine  will  be  arrested  without  the  plants  being  much 
deprived  of  light ;  while  some  plants  of  a  more  robust 
character  will  be  benefited  by  having  a  good  watering; 
and,  a  few  hours  after,  the  ground  may  be  stirred 
around  them,  in  order  to  break  that  sealed-up  surface 
which  artificial  watering  so  invariably  assumes  ;  added 
to  this,  some  slight  mulching,  wet  dung,  or  leafy  matter, 
will  arrest  that  evaporation  which  robs  the  ground  of 
wliat  has  been  so  lately  added.  J.  Robson. 


THE  AFTER-CULTURE  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF  ROOT-CROPS. 

In  the  after 'management  of  the  young  plants  of 
Turnips,  Mangold,  or  Carrots,  when  drilled  on  the  flat 
and  level  surface,  the  first  operation  required  is  to 
harrow  across  the  drills,  once  or  twice,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  land.  If  the  land  has  been  beaten  down 
hard  by  heavy  rains,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  the 
harrows,  or  drags,  until  the  surface  soil  is  made  loose  ; 
it  is,  however,  best  to  allow  one  day  between  the  bar- 
rowings,  when  a  succession  of  them  is  required,  taking 
care  always  to  choose  dry  weather,  and  when  the  land 
is  white  and  dry  upon  the  surface. 

The  harrowing  should  always  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  young  plants  are  able  to  withstand  the  operation, 
because  it  not  only  loosens  the  soil,  and  accelerates 
growth,  but  it  destroys  a  great  many  small  weeds,  and 
disturbs  the  insect  enemies  of  the  plant — such  as  the 
fly,  wireworm,  and  grub.  It  should  also  be  understood, 
when  the  plant  is  irregular  and  defective,  that  a  serious 
loss  of  plant  may  be  the  consequence  of  using  the 
harrows  too  frequently. 


In  case  the  roots  are  grown  upon  the  stetch,  and  a 
regular  plant  is  obtained,  a  single  barrowing  across  the 
stetch  may  be  of  advantage;  but,  generally  speaking, 
it  is  not  required,  as  the  land  does  not  usually  run 
together  so  hard  in  ridge  culture  as  it  does  on  the  flat, 
llorse-hoeing  will  be  required  next,  and  this  is,  certainly, 
the  most  important  operation  in  the  inter-culture  of 
root-crops,  it  being  the  cheapest,  the  most  expeditious, 
and  the  most  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Two  modes  of 
horse-hoeing  are  adopted  :  one,  that  of  hoeing  between 
a  number  of  rows  at  once,  taking  the  same  number  of 
rows  as  the  drill ;  and  it  answers  well  for  Turnips, 
where  they  come  quickly,  and  when  the  land  is  light 
and  loose.  But  in  early  -  sown  crops,  as  Mangold, 
Carrots,  and  Swedes,  the  land  generally  being  more 
consolidated,  the  best  and  most  effective  implement  is 
the  single  horse-hoe,  which  cuts  up  the  weeds,  and 
moves  the  soil  to  any  depth  required ;  as  it,  however, 
only  boos  one  row  at  a  time,  although  it  is  the  most 
expensive,  yet  one  horse  will  hoe  about  four  acres  in  a 
day,  and  the  number  of  hoes  may  be  increased  according 
to  the  size  of  the  farm. 

My  own  mode  of  using  the  single  horse-hoe,  previous 
to  liand-hoeing,  is  as  follows : — A  day  or  two  after  the 
harrows  have  been  used,  to  commeneo  on  one  side  of 
the  field,  and  cut  up  the  weeds  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  row  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  plants,  without 
destroying  them,  and  go  over  the  whole  field  in  this 
manner ;  then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two,  sufficient 
to  give  time  for  the  plants  which  might  have  been 
partially  buried  to  become  erect,  to  commence  hoeing 
on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  cutting  the  weeds,  as 
before,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  row.  By  this  plan, 
all  the  ground  is  moved,  except  a  space  of  two  or  three 
inches  whereon  the  rows  of  plants  are  growing.  The 
advantages  of  this  mode  arc  twofold — there  is  very  little 
work  left  for  the  hand-lioes  and  singlers,  and,  the  earth 
being  moved  close  to  the  plants,  it  increases  their 
growth  amazingly.  In  case  of  wet  weather  setting  in 
suddenly  after  this  operation,  the  hand-hoeing  may  be 
deferred  much  longer  without  injury  to  the  crop,  there 
being  no  weeds  left  between  the  rows.  The  next  work 
to  be  done  is  hand-hceing,  and  singling;  and,  as  this  is 
a  somewhat  expensive  operation,  it  becomes  important 
bow  it  may  be  best  effected  at  the  least  cost. 

The  hand-hoeing  and  singling  is  often  done  by  a  gang 
of  men,  who,  at  one  operation,  cut  out  the  weeds  from 
the  rows,  and  single  the  plants  to  the  distance  they  are 
required  to  remain;  but  it  can  be  done  better  and 
cheaper  by  men  cutting  out  the  plants,  leaving  them  in 
small  bunches,  at  the  distance  required,  with  women  or 
boys  to  follow,  singling  out  and  leaving  the  strongest 
plant  in  the  bunch.  The  work  can  be  done  in  this  way 
with  great  exactness,  and  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  when 
men  only  are  employed ;  the  women  often  being  very 
expert  at  this  work. 

Mr.  Pusey  has  published  a  plan,  whereby  it  is  stated, 
he  saves  considerable  expense  in  hoeing  Turnips,  by 
using  the  horse-hoe  lengthways  and  crossways,  which, 
of  course,  leaves  the  plants  in  bunches,  at  regular  dis- 
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tanees  in  tlie  row,  ready  for  the  singlers  to  follow  and 
complete  the  work.  This  plan,  in  some  cases,  has  ad¬ 
vantages  over  any  other,  it  being  both  expeditions  and 
effective;  but  it  must  be  borno  in  mind,  that  it  cannot 
be  carried  out  unless  the  plant  of  Turnips  are  regular 
and  thick  in  the  rows.  I  think  it  is  the  exception,  to 
find  a  sufficient  plant  to  make  Mr.  Pusey’s  mode  avail¬ 
able,  and  that  it  cannot  be  adopted  as  a  rule,  without 
causing,  oftentimes,  a  serious  destruction  and  loss  of 
plant. 

T  have,  in  some  cases,  when  circumstances  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  use  of  the  drill,  sown  Turnips  rather  thick 
broadcast,  and  horse-hoed  them  out  into  lines,  and 
found  it  answer  a  good  purpose. 

Before  the  second  hand-hoeing  is  done,  it  is  best  to 
use  the  horse-hoe  between  the  rows  of  either  Turnips, 
Mangold,  or  Carrots,  especially  if  heavy  rains  have 
occurred,  otherwise  the  plants  will  not  derive  the  full 
benefit  from  the  second  hand-hoeing.  In  this  case,  the 
single  horse-hoe  will  prove  superior  to  that  made  the 
width  of  the  drill,  and  hoeing  a  number  of  rows  at 
once,  because,  at  this  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  crop, 
the  earth  often  becomes  settled  and  hard  round  the 
plants,  requiring  the  deep  action  of  the  single  liorse- 
hoe,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  most  effective  implement. 

The  second  hand-hoeing  should  not  be  deferred  too 
long;  generally,  about  a  fortnight  after  the  plants  are 
singled  will  be  the  best  time,  the  object  of  the  second 
hand-hoeing  being  to  destroy  the  remaining  weeds,  and 
cut  up  any  plants  which  may  have  been  left  double. 

The  crops  may  now  be  left  to  make  their  growth,  and, 
as  they  proceed  towards  maturity,  weeds  will  continue 
to  spring  up,  which  should  be  hand-pulled,  and  removed, 
together  with  bastard  plants,  or  those  running  to  seed. 

Having  gone  into  the  detail  of  hoeing,  &c.,  I  would 
observe,  that  space  must  be  given  between  the  rows 
sufficient  to  carry  out  the  inter-culture,  and  at  the  same 
time  secure  the  greatest  crop.  I  think  the  best  distance, 
in  ordinary  culture,  for  Swedish  Turnips,  is  twenty 
inches  between  the  rows,  and  fifteen  inches  between  the 
plants  in  the  row.  For  Mangold  Wurzel,  two  feet  apart 
between  the  rows,  and  eighteen  inches  distance  in  the 
row.  For  Carrots,  the  best  distance  is  eighteen  inches 
between  the  rows,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  apart  in 
!  the  row. 

The  foregoing  observations  apply  to  ordinary  culture 
and  soils  in  general,  any  variation  from  which  must  be 
I  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator,  who  should  be 
j  guided  by  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil,  and  the 
climate  in  which  it  is  situated.  Joseph  Blundell. 


WILLTAM  ADAMS. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “ My  Flowers." 

On,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor!  the  sorrows  that  flesh  is 
heir  to !  the  sad,  the  melancholy  evidences  of  the  fall  of 
man !  Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  we  see  the  consequences 
of  our  first  parents'  disobedience;  the  fruits  of  the  first 
crime.  AY  as  not  the  earth  cursed  for  their  sakes?  AVe 
cannot  tell  what  the  beauty  of  nature  was  before  the  fall ; 
to  our  eyes  it  is  now  exquisitely  lovely,  and  we  can  hardly 


desire  it  to  ho  brighter  and  fairer  than  it  is.  AA  e  do  not  see 
or  understand  fully  the  curse ,  until  we  leave  the  sunshine, 
and  flowers,  and  waving  glory  of  the  grass  and  trees,  and 
enter  the  houses  that  are  raised  upon  the  face  of  the  ground 
to  be  the  dwelling-places  of  men.  Then  we  see  it  in  all  its 
fearfulness,  often  sweetened  and  brightened  by  the  Hand  of 
Infinite  love ;  but  still  terrible  and  appalling.  AVh at  would 
become  of  us,  if  there  had  not  been  found  “  a  ransom  !” 

I  have  never  seen  a  more  distressing  case  of.  bodily 
suffering  than  that  of  AVilliam  Adams.  He  has  an  internal 
cancer  in  the  back,  which  is  quietly  and  slowly  consuming 
him,  literally  killing  him  by  inches.  He  was  a  sufferer  for 
a  great  length  of  time  before  he  gave  up  his  work,  'the 
poor  cannot  afford, to  lay  by  so  long  as  they  can  possibly 
stand  upright  and 'drag  themselves  along.  Adams  worked 
when  ho  could  not  stand  upright,  and  only  gave  in  when 
the  torture  overpowered  him.  The  case  was  not  clearly 
ascertained  in  the  country,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  County 
Hospital.  In  three  days  he  was  discharged  as  incurable ; 
the  cancer  could  not  be  operated  upon ;  he  must  wait  for 
death  without  relief  or  hope.  It  is  not  possible  to  describe 
the  ceaseless  agony  in  which  he  lingers.  He  can  neither 
sit,  stand,  nor  lie  down  so  as  to  rest  his  poor  racked  body. 
In  fact,  he  cannot  sit,  or  stand,  except  bent  double ;  and 
when  he  is  weary  of  tossing  on  his  bed,  he  can  only  stand 
leaning  one  hand  upon  a  table,  and  the  other  passed  through 
the  noose  of  a  rope  that  hangs  from  a  beam.  His  bed  is 
fixed  in  the  corner  of  the  little  clean  kitchen,  just  under  the 
window,  where  a  flower  pot  or  two  are  placed;  and  he  can 
see  all  that  passes  by,  and  beyond  the  road,  a  green  hedge, 
and  the  open  air ;  but  his  sufferings  are  too  great  to  allow 
of  interest  in  anything  but  “  the  covenant ,”  to  which  he 
clings  with  all  his  spiritual  powers.  “I  have  known  the 
Lord  forty  years,”  he  said,  one  day;  “AVhat should  I  do, if  I 
had  to  seek  him  now?”  It  is  affecting  and  amazing  to  see 
his  perfect  composure  under  the  deadly  pangs  that  distract 
him.  His  face  wears  a  kind  of  customary  smile,  and  the 
forehead  never  contracts,  nor  do  the  lips  utter  one  single 
murmur.  “  Sometimes  I  feel  that  I  shall  despair,”  he  says, 

“  such  is  my  terrible  agony,  but  the  Lord  keeps  me  from  it. 
People  come  and  tell  me  I  must  not  give  way ;  but  they 
don’t  know  my  sufferings ;  they  talk  like  those  who  have 
never  suffered  ;  bless  you,  ma’am,  they  can’t  understand  it. 
Poor  Adams  !  none,  indeed,  can  understand  it,  but  Pie  who 
was  the  “man  of  sorrows;"  who  in  all  our  afflictions  is 
Himself  afflicted ;  “  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed.”  The  In¬ 
finite  AYisdom  that  heats  the  furnace  for  us ;  the  love  that  sits 
by,  like  a  refiner  tempering  the  fire,  can  alone  know  and  feel 
the  weight  and  deadliness  of  the  needed  process.  Men 
cannot  know  what  others  feel ;  they  may  talk  wisely  and  well, 
but  their  talking  is  all  moonshine;  it  is  only  the  Hand  that 
made  us  that  can  understand  our  frames,  and  enter  into  the 
secrets  of  our  trials.  “I,  even  I,  am  He  that  comforteth 
you,”  is  the  experience  of  men,  as  well  as  the  assurance  of 
the  Lord.  Those  that  do  not  know  Him,  have  no  comfort; 
those  that  do ,  need  no  other. 

Poor  Adams  is  likely  to  continue  some  time  yet  among 
the  living.  His  general  health  and  spirits  aie  good ,  the 
fangs  of°tlie  cancer  have  not  yet  seized  upon  a  vital  part, 
and  until  they  do,  or  until  it  wholly  stops  the  functions  of 
life  he  will  linger  on.  He  sometimes  trembles  to  think  how 
long  he  is  likely  to  suffer;  but  his  fears  and  shudderings 
are,  indeed,  only  those  of  the  flesh,  “his  heart  is  fixed, 
trusting  in  the  Lord.” 

His  wife  is  obliged  to  go  out  to  day’s-work  when  she  can  get 
employment.  The  poor  cannot  afford  to  wait  upon  each  other 
as  they  wish  ;  the  daily  bread  is  required,  and  where  theieis 
sickness  there  is  more  expence.  Many  days,  one  after  the 
oth  er,  Adam s  suffers  in  solitude.  His  food  is  placed  on  a  little 
table  near  him,  covered  over  with  a  cloth,  so  that  when  the 
meal-time  comes,  he  can  contrive  to  shuffle  to  it  and  help 
himself.  Sometimes  a  neighbour  opens  the  door,  and 
speaks  a  few  words  to  him  ;  but  he  is  otherwise  quite  alone, 
till  his  wife  returns  from  work.  There  is  this  to  be  said  for 
a  true  believer,  that  he  is  never  alone.  _  He  knows  “the 
fellowship  of  Christ’s  sufferings,”  but  he  is  also  partaker  in 
Christ’s  consolations.  He  can  say,  “  and  yet  I  am  not  alone, 
because  the  Father  is  with  me !  ”  AVe  may  be  quite  sure  of 
this,  that  if  we  knew  Christ  as  we  ought  to  know  Him ;  if 
we  were  living  up  to  His  commands,  and  our  privileges,  as  we 
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ought  to  do ;  if  we  realised  the  Christian’s  portion  and  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Him,  as  we  ought  to  realise  it,  not  only  would  the 
sting  of  death  be  drawn  out,  Imt  the  sting  of  pain,  the  sting 
i  of  sorrow,  the  sting  of  solitude,  the  sting  of  everything 
that  is  most  distressing  and  trying  to  us,  would  be  drawn 
out  too.  And  in  proportion  to  our  growtli  in  grace,  will  he 
our  growth  in  peace  and  inward  happiness,  wherever  and 
|  whatever  our  lot  may  he.  When  we  do  not  like  to  be  left 
by  ourselves,  there  is  something  wrong,  depend  upon  it. 
When  we  cannot  say,  with  fervent  joy,  “  I  am  never  alone,” 

\  let  us  look  into  our  accounts  without  loss  of  time,  for  we 
are  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy. 

There  are  many  cottages  in  our  land  that  would  speak  a 
word  in  season  to  those  who  dwell  in  lordly  halls ;  but  that 
of  poor  Adams  would  speak  as  loudly  as  any  of  them. 
Some  of  the  rich,  and  kind-hearted,  too,  are  content  to  send 
their  gifts  by  other  hands  ;  to  provide  abundance  of  clothes 
and  other  necessaries  for  the  poor,  but  to  place  them  under 
the  charge  of  other  ladies  to  distribute.  This  is,  indeed, 
j  giving  to  the  poor ;  but  it  is  robbing  themselves.  It  is  robbing 
themselves  of  the  useful,  blessed,  and  often  beautiful  lessons 
|  to  be  learned  beneath  the  poor  man’s  roof;  it  is  robbing 
themselves  of  the  blessedness  of  fulfilling  their  Master's 
orders,  and  of  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  ministering,  even  in 
the  smallest  and  humblest  way,  to  the  comfort  and  help  of 
our  poor  brethren;  and  it  is  robbing  ourselves  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  spiritual  as  well  as  bodily  usefulness,  for  which 
we  shall  be  called  to  a  sharp  account  at  the  last  day.  Pride 
or  bashfulness,  or  false  humility,  or  thoughtlessness,  or 
ignorance,  is  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  when  we  stand  aloof 
from  the  poor  man’s  cottage ;  want  of  feeling,  I  believe  and 
hope,  is  not  often  the  reason.  I  wish  all  could  open  the 
door  of  Adams’  cottage,  and  peep  over  the  screen  that  keeps 
away  the  draught.  I  am  sure  pride  would  stumble  and  fall, 
bashfulness  and  false  humility  would  grow  bold,  and 
thoughtlessness  and  ignorance  would  let  their  tears  run 
down,  at  the  sight  their  eyes  would  see.  And  let  us  bear  in 
mind  poor  Adams’  own  word,  “When  a  friend  comes  in  and 
speaks  good  words  it  seems  to  stun  the  pain.” 

The  rich  have  “  ten  talents  ”  to  trade  with,  certainly ;  but 
let  none  be  discouraged  and  drawback;  u  good  words  stun 
the  pain." 


THE  CHELTENHAM  POULTRY-SHOW. 

The  second  Cheltenham  and  County  of  Gloucester  sum¬ 
mer  Exhibition  of  Poultry  was  held,  as  will  have  been  seen 
in  our  last  number,  at  the  Royal  Old  Wells,  at  Cheltenham, 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  instant.  Few  localities  have  greater 
advantages  for  such  a  meeting,  and  the  energies  of  the 
Messrs.  Jessop  were  successfully  directed  to  overcome  the 
many  obstacles  that  have  hitherto  proved  so  detrimental  to 
such  exhibitions  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  when 
brilliancy  of  plumage  is  on  the  wane  with  fowls  of  all  varie¬ 
ties,  and  so  many  are  necessarily  kept  at  home  by  their 
maternal  duties.  The  larger  birds  were  arranged  in  a  tent; 
while  Bantams,  Tigeons,  and  the  extra  class,  occupied  the 
adjoining  Pump-room. 

Heading  the  catalogue,  Shanghaes  made  a  goodly  muster; 
and  although  we  might  not  be  able  to  assign  unqualified 
ptaise  to  the  occupants  ot  any  one  pen  collectively,  indi¬ 
vidual  specimens  of  the  highest  merit  were  numerous. 
Thus,  in  Mr.  Fairlie’s  prize  pen,  the  cock  did  not  strike  us 
a,s  quite  worthy  of  the  hens  placed  with  him,  which  latter,  in 
form  no  less  than  colour,  fully  merited  the  distinction  that 
had  been  awarded  them.  The  largest  bird  in  the  exhibition 
was  probably  Mr.  Cattelle’s  Slianghae  cock  in  pen  11;  his 
weight,  we  are  assured,  has  reached  14 j  lbs.,  though  he 
would,  ot  course,  tall  short  of  that  at  the  present  season. 

|  But  had  it  been  in  our  power  to  select  any  one  bird,  as 
combining  excellence  in  form  and  colour,  our  choice  would 
undoubtedly  have  fallen  on  Mr.  Potts’  Shanghae  cock  in  pen 
“e  yf  a  magnificent  specimen,  and  left  little  to  be 
desired,  either  as  to  symmetry  or  plumage.  Commenda¬ 
tions  were  numerous  in  this  class,  and  the  birds  were  shown 
in  far  better  condition  than  could  have  been  anticipated  for 
the  month  of  June. 

Among  the  Partridge-plnmaged  S/utnghaes,  competition 
must  have  been  very  close,  and,  at  first  sight,  our  opinion 


would  have  inclined  to  the  selection  of  Mr.  runchard’s  pen 
37,  for  the  honour  of  the  first  prize,  both  on  account  of  their 
extreme  brilliancy  of  feather,  as  also  for  their  shape  and 
carriage.  Closer  inspection,  however,  explained  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  judgment  passed  upon  them,  since  one  of  the 
hens  was  slightly  mufiled  on  the  throat,  and  thus  prece¬ 
dence  was  rightly  accorded  to  the  birds  belonging  to  Mr. 
Mapplebeck. 

The  White  Shanghaes  were  a  fair  class,  but  would  hardly 
call  for  any  special  comment,  and  as  regards  the  Black,  we 
must  express  our  conviction,  that  the  presence  of  any  other 
colour  on  any  portion  of  the  plumage  should  be  a  fatal 
objection.  On  the  present  occasion  there  was  not  a  pen 
shown  where  the  cock  was  free  from  this  blemish.  The 
task  of  adjudication  could  have  been  no  sinecure  when 
some  fifty  pens  of  Shanghae  chickens  were  submitted  to  the 
umpires.  The  difficulty  of  pronouncing  on  the  merits  of  all 
young  animals  is  proverbial,  and  in  the  present  instance, 
several  of  the  pens  contained  such  juvenile  inmates,  that  I 
anticipation  of  what  they  would  be  must  have  formed  a 
necessary  item  in  arriving  at  any  ^conclusion  for  their  j 
relative  positions  in  the  prize  list.  The  Light  Buff  birds 
were  in  a  decided  majority  ;  and  we  should  much  question  i 
whether  twelve  months  since  so  good  an  assemblage  could  j 
have  been  brought  together. 

In  Coloured  Dorkings,  birds  belonging  to  Captain  Hornby 
took  both  first  and  second  prizes,  and  most  justly  did  they 
merit  that  distinction,  for,  although  there  might  have  been 
heavier  birds  in  this  class,  none  equalled  them  in  respect  of 
form  or  feather.  We  must  express  our  regret  at  the  com¬ 
parative  absence  of  the  White  Dorkings,  of  which  only  two 
pens  were  present. 

Spanish,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  added  another 
victory  to  the  triumphs  of  Captain  Hornby,  whose  uninter¬ 
rupted  successes  in  this  family,  during  the  past  year,  testify 
no  less  to  the  skill  by  which  the  original  selection  of  his 
stock  was  guided,  than  the  judgment  and  good  management 
that  has  continued  the  Ivuowsley  birds  in  their  present 
enviable  position.  It  is  no  disparagement,  indeed,  to  other  1 
exhibitors  in  this  class,  to  speak  thus  highly  of  the  winners, 
and  Mrs.  Stow  and  Mr.  Simons  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  possession  of  birds  that  possess  so 
many  good  points  as  those  that  were  shown  by  them  on 
this  occasion. 

In  Game  Fowls,  likewise,  the  first  prize  fell  to  Captain 
Hornby,  and  better  specimens  of  the  old  Derby  Reds  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  The  Bed  Duns  seemed  to  us  de¬ 
ficient  in  brilliancy  of  hackle,  and  some  hens,  shown  with  a 
black-breasted  red  cock,  conveyed  an  idea,  that  the  blood  of 
a  gray  Duckwing  had  something  to  do  with  their  origin. 

If  anything  could  replace  Malays  in  the  position  they 
once  held  in  the  public  estimation,  the  very  beautiful  cock 
in  pen  17  0  would  do  them  good  service. 

Mr.  Sayer’s  Chittagong  liens  should  have  had  a  male 
companion  of  higher  pretensions,  since  a  better  place  was 
probably  lost  to  them  from  the  inferiority  of  their  consort. 

Bolands  were  a  large  class,  in  comparison  with  the  total 
number  of  pens.  The  White  Crested  birds,  belonging  to  ' 
Mr.  Adkins,  which  carried  off  the  first  prize,  were  decidedly  ; 
good,  but  the  cock  had  suffered  terribly  in  his  topknot,  in  i 
which  some  wide  gaps  were  visible.  The  Silver  were  a  far 
better  class  than  the  Golden  birds  ;  the  former,  indeed,  were 
well  represented,  Mr.  Rawson’s  pen,  No.  190,  having  points 
of  very  great  merit. 

J  he  first  prize  in  Gold  Spangled  Ilamlnirghs  was  w'on  by 
Mr.  Adkins.  The  cock,  in  particular,  attracted  our  notice,  t 
his  saddle-feathers  being  well  rounded,  and  spangled  at  the 
extremities,  and  not  taking  the  form  of  the  hackle  as  is  too 
often  seen.  With  respect  to  the  Golden  Pencilled  birds,  we 
shall  still  ask  for  a  clearer  hackle;  the  pencilling,  however, 
was  very  good. 

Silver  Spangled  Hamhurghs  were  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
Silver  Pencilled ;  the  latter,  indeed,  were  very  indifferent, 
the  hens  in  the  prize  pens  being  but  a  few  degrees  removed 
from  the  markings  of  their  Spangled  cousins. 

Bantams  included  many  good  birds,  but  the  Silver,  pro¬ 
bably,  would  have  stood  foremost  of  the  different  varieties. 

Cross-Bred  Fowls  were  numerous,  but  none  struck  us  as 
likely  to  become  an  improvement  on  our  present  races  of 
unstained  pedigree. 
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In  the  “Thorough-bred,"  class,  Mr.  Fairlie’s  “ Scotch 
B akies,  or  Dumpies conveyed  tlie  idea  of  a  Dorking  on 
stumps;  Mr.  Pott’s  White  Bolands  were  excellent;  and 
some  Silk  fowls,  belonging  to  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hyett,  were  the 
best  of  their  kind  we  ever  saw,  and  shown,  moreover,  in  the 
best  condition. 

A  first  pri/.e  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  J.  Herbert  for  Dork¬ 
ing  chickens,  large,  robust  birds. 

Turkics  would  not  call  for  any  special  notice,  beyond  the 
poults  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fairlie,  which  were  the  most  forward 
for  the  season  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 

In  Pigeons,  Mr.  Adkins,  as  usual,  headed  the  list.  His 
Carriers,  Runts,  Pouters,  and  Jacobins,  were  excellent. 
His  “  Australian  Bronze-wings  ”  should,  however,  have  had 
a  better  light  for  the  display  of  the  resplendent  colours  of 
their  plumage.  Mrs.  Bailey,  of  Mount-street,  had  a  very 
beautiful  pair  of  Scanderoon  Pigeons,  the  elongation  of 
|  their  neck  and  wing  indicating  great  power  of  flight.  Mr. 
J.  Bailey,  Jun.,  exhibited  a  remarkably  good  pair  of  Arch¬ 
angel  Pigeons. 

Geese,  the  Toulouse  alone  excepted,  were  an  ordinary  lot ; 
and  the  Rouen  Ducks  were  the  best  ol  their  family,  the 
Aylesbury  being  deficient  in  condition,  no  less  than  size. 

Such  were  the  observations  that  occurred  to  us  as  each  class 
was  passed  in  review.  The  birds,  wo  should  observe,  were 
shown  in  round  baskets,  a  plan  no  doubt  possessing  advan¬ 
tages,  as  enabling  the  Judges  to  place  competing  pens  side 
by  side ;  but,  even  if  this  should  be  thought  essential,  it 
would  be  no  hard  task  to  contrive  pens  for  this  purpose ; 
and  the  wicker-work  sadly  interferes  with  a  good  view,  and 
on  this  occasion  cramped  the  fowls  in  too  narrow  a  space. 

The  repeated  exclamations  of  “  Get  up,  old  fellow!  ”  and 
“  let's  have  a  look  at  you,"  accompanied  by  the  insertion  of 
walking-sticks  and  parasols,  suggested  the  necessity  of  some 
arrangement  by  which  the  hazard  thus  incurred  may  hence¬ 
forth  be  avoided.  Deliberate  injury  is  not  intended;  but 
mere  spectators  are  seldom  aware  how  slight  a  blow  may 
result  in  serious  consequences. 

The  Messrs.  Jessop,  on  whom  the  whole  responsibility 
seems  to  have  rested,  did  wisely  in  securing  the  services  of 
Mr.  Bond,  Mr.  Bissell,  and  Mr.  Cottle,  to  the  justice  of 
whose  decisions  we  give  our  ready  assent. 


THE  VEGETABLE  MARROW  ; 

ITS  VALUE  AS  AN  ARTICLE  OF  FOOD  TO  THE  COTTAGER. 

A  gentleman,  who  lias  taken  great  interest  in  my  pui- 
suits,  very  kindly  presented  me,  last  year,  with  a  few  "\  ege- 
table  Marrow  seeds,  and  recommended  me  to  grow  them  as 
being  a  very  delicious  and  wholesome  vegetable,  and  as  an 
excellent  substitute  for  the  potato.  I  accordingly  put  the 
seed  into  a  flower-pot,  with  some  rich  mould,  and  raised  the 
plants  in  a  manure-heap,  in  the  same  way  as  cucumbers  ;  as 
boon  as  the  plants  were  sufficiently  strong,  I  transplanted 
them,  in  the  open  ground,  in  the  following  manner :  I  dug 
a  trench,  two  feet  wide,  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  filled 
it  up  with  manure,  and  spread  some  rich  mould  on  the  top, 
about  two  or  three  inches  deep,  to  fix  the  plants  in,  and  set 
them  at  three  feet  apart.  I  supplied  them  liberally  with 
I  water,  and,  for  two  or  three  days,  shaded  them  from  the  sun 
!  till  they  had  sufficiently  recovered  from  their  removal.  The 
j  number  of  plants  that  I  set  out  were  only  eight,  and  the 
quantity  of  fruit  they  produced  was  surprising.  Some  of 
them  were  very  large,  weighing  as  much  as  fourteen  pounds. 

Besides  giving  several  away  to  our  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  we  had  an  abundance  for  our  own  consumption,  both 
in  the  ripe  and  unripe  state.  Whilst  they  were  young,  we 
found  them  excellent  to  eat,  cooked  in  the  following  manner  : 
When  about  half-grown,  we  cut  them  in  quarters,  and  boiled 
I  them  in  plenty  of  water  (adding  a  small  quantity  of  salt)  for 
!  twenty  minutes;  then  took  them  up  carefully,  and  seasoned 
i  them  with  pepper,  and  salt,  and  a  little  plain  buttei .  in  this 
way  they  are  delicious.  But  the  most  advantageous  way  we 
found  in  using  them  was  in  their  ripe  state,  for  pies,  and 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  apples  or  bullaces,  they  make 
substantial  food  for  large  families ;  or,  if  cut  up  in  small 
i  pieces,  about  one  inch  square,  and  stewed  well,  with  a  little 
!  treacle  added,  they  are  excellent.  They  are  also  very  nice 


when  well-boiled,  and  the  peel  taken  off;  then  mashed  with 
butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  in  the  same  way  as  potatoes  or 
turnips. 

Respecting  their  quality,  we  find  them  far  superior  to  the 
pumpkin,  as  they  contain  a  greater  portion  of  floury  matter, 
and  they  will  keep  a  much  longer  time.  The  way  we  pre¬ 
served  them  through  the  winter,  was  by  keeping  them  in  a 
dry,  cool  chamber,  laying  them  separately  on  the  floor,  and 
protecting  them  from  the  frost ;  we  had  several  of  them 
quite  sound  till  the  month  of  April. 

Having  found  them  such  a  valuable  vegetable,  I  am,  this 
year,  growing  them  on  a  larger  scale,  planting  them  in 
every  odd  corner,  and  on  my  manure-heaps.  Besides  being 
excellent  as  human  food,  they  are  also  very  good  for  fatten¬ 
ing  pigs,  when  boiled  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  pollard 
or  barley- meal. 

The  proper  time  for  sowing  the  seed  is  about  the  last 
week  in  May,  or  the  first  week  in  June.  They  can  either  be 
raised  in  a  hot-bed,  or  sown  where  they  are  to  stand,  by 
putting  them  into  some  rich  mould,  and  watering  them 
plentifully.  I  am  sowing  them  in  this  way  this  season. 

From  the  success  that  I  have  met  with,  I  have  induced 
several  cottagers  to  try  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  vege¬ 
table,  and  have  given  them  some  seed  to  begin  with. 

John  Sillett. 


OBSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  EGG-PASSAGE. 

Thai  affections  of  the  egg-passage  in  poultry  are  very 
important,  is  manifest  from  recent  contributions  to  your 
pages;  the  following  cases,  also,  are  somewhat  illustrative 
of  the  subject : — 

A  large  Cochin  hen  dropped  from  her  perch,  and  died  ; 
the  vessels  of  the  bead  were  found  highly  congested,  but 
the  result  was  somewhat  inexplicable,  as  she  had  been  by  j 
no  means  highly  fed.  A  day  or  two  subsequently,  I  was 
shewn  an  egg  of  very  large  size,  which  she  had  laid  a  day 
or  two  previous  to  her  death.  I  then  concluded  that  deter¬ 
mination  of  blood  to  the  head  had  probably  resulted  from 
obstruction,  or  irritation  of  the  egg-passage. 

A  few  days  ago,  a  Duck  was  missing  from  her  walk  for 
two  or  three  days ;  a  boy  found  her  on  some  water  at  a 
distance  from  home;  he  thought  she  looked  queer,  and  he 
accordingly  carried  her  home  by  the  wings.  On  being 
placed  on  the  ground,  she  turned  her  head  once  or  twice 
from  side  to  side,  and  died.  At  first,  it  was  supposed  that  j 
she  had  been  hit  upon  the  head  by  boys  throwing  stones  at 
her,  but  this  supposition  was  not  confirmed  by  any  mark  of  i 
a  blow.  On  a  post-mortem  examination,  a  very  large  egg  , 
was  found  imparted  transversely  at  the  extremity  of  the  j 
egg-passage  ;  anterior  to  this  was  another  full-formed  egg,  i 
and  again  anterior  to  this  was  a  third  full-sized  egg,  but 
broken-,  the  ovary  was  a  large  mass  of  30  eggs,  or  more. 
Here,  then,  was  a  decided  case  of  obstruction  of  the  egg- 
passage,  producing  apoplexy  and  death. 

Chirurgus,  Oswestry. 


SKELETONS  OF  LEAVES. 

To  form  these,  soak  the  leaves,  when  at  their  full  growth, 
in  a  tub  of  rain-water.  They  must  remain  in  the  water, 
just  so  long  as  to  rot  the  parenchyma  (or  soft,  juicy 
parts),  without  sensibly  affecting  the  nerves. _  This  state 
can  only  be  ascertained  by  frequent  examination,  and  sub¬ 
jecting  them  to  the  next  process,,  when  it  will  be  easily  seen 
if  they  need  further  soaking.  To  clear  away  the  paren¬ 
chyma,  lay  the  leaves  on  a  smooth  board,  and  pump  upon 
them  :  any  slight  adhesions  of  parenchyma  may  be  picked 
out  with  a  needle,  but  the  stream  of  water  is  the  only  mode 
of  doing  the  work  safely  and  expeditiously.  Bleach  the 
skeletons  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  ;  then  dry  and  press  them. 

If  a  large  number  of  leaves  are  to  be  done  at  once,  it 
mierht  be  as  well  to  remove  them  from  their  tub,  and  allow 
them  to  remain  for  a  few  hours  in  a  vessel  of  pure  water, 
before  bringing  them  to  the  pump,  as  the  smell  is  apt  to  be 
offensive.  Sigma. 
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ASPARAGUS  CULTURE. 

I  am  glad  to  see  attention  drawn  to  the  culture  of  Aspa¬ 
ragus.  I  have  just  had  pricked  out  250  seedlings,  where¬ 
with  to  try  experiments.  My  object  is  to  prolong  the 
|  season  hy  forcing  and  retarding.  The  result,  if  I  live,  you 
shall  know.  An  old  Clergyman  whom  I  knew,  grew  asparagus 
i  in  the  same  bed  for  thirty  years  ;  liberal  treatment  in  giving 
and  taking  was  the  only  secret,  and  the  bed  never  seemed 
likely  to  decay  under  his  management. 

I  am  sure  that  the  high-mounded  beds  are  meant  only  for 
heavy  and  wet  soils.  I  have  thrown  up  no  mould  on  mine 
for  two  years,  and  this  season  I  have  had  no  stalks  cut 
thinner  than  my  little  linger  (a  lady  once  told  me,  my  fin¬ 
gers  were  all  thumbs),  nor  any  with  less  than  four  inches  of 
green.  My  soil  is  a  hungry  sand.  In  November,  I  lay  on 
about  four  inches  thick  of  the  richest  stuff  from  the  bottom 
of  my  dung-pit ;  rake  off  the  straw  about  the  end  of  March, 
and  very  lightly  fork  over  the  beds.  Sigjia. 


SHANGHAE  POULTRY  SALES— REES. 

I  think  a  caution  would  save  some  of  your  subscribers  a 
great  deal  of  anxiety,  trouble,  and  expense,  about  their 
Shangliae  fowls  which  they  intend  to  sell.  I  have  attended 
Mr.  Stevens’s  twice,  the  3rd  and  31st  of  May,  and  on  both 
occasions  find  that  dark-coloured  birds  do  not  sell  at  any¬ 
thing  like  the  prices  of  light-coloured  fowls,  and,  in  numerous 
cases,  they  did  not  sell  at  all.  The  average  prices  of  dark 
birds  are  from  Cs.  to  12s.,  and  very  rarely  higher.  Euff, 
with  clean  or  unfeatliered  legs,  sell  for  about  the  same  prices. 
It  is  only  the  very  light-coloured  birds,  well-feathered  on  the 
legs,  and  of  extra  size  and  shape,  that  bring  from  At  to 
.£30  or  A‘40,  according  to  merit. 

There  is  also  another  point  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  even 
a  dark  hackle  round  the  neck  detracts  considerably  from 
the  value  of  the  light- coloured  birds.  If  what  I  have  written 
be  correct,  it  leads  to  the  supposition  that  Shanghae  fowls 
are  in  future  to  be  considered  more  as  a  fancy  fowl  than  for 
any  particular  good  quality  they  possess ;  because  we  should 
expect  a  dark  bird  to  lay  as  many  and  as  large  eggs  as  the 
light  birds,  and  for  table  use  dark  poultry  generally  has  the 
best  coloured  flesh.  For  instance,  the  Spanish  fowl,  and 
black  Turkeys,  are  always  considered  to  produce  the  whitest 
and  best-looking  flesh  on  the  table.  What,  then,  but  mere 
fancy,  can  lead  us  to  pay  so  much  more  for  light  Shanghaes, 
in  preference  to  dark  ones,  seeing  that  neither  a  dark- 
coloured  plumage,  nor  feathers  on  the  legs,  nor  a  dark 
hackle  on  the  neck,  can  make  any  difference  in  the  taste  of 
the  flesh,  or  the  number  or  quality  of  eggs  laid. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  warn  your  readers,  that  though  they 
may  have  first-rate  birds,  they  must  not  expect  to  obtain 
within  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  the  prices  realised  by  such 
breeders  as  Messrs.  Sturgeon,  Fletcher,  and  others,  who 
have  a  fame  for  these  birds.  Now,  I  am  not  wishing  to 
run  down  the  Shanghaes,  but  my  object  is  rather  to  show 
your  readers  that  none  but  really  first-rate,  light-coloured 
birds,  and  well-feathered  on  the  legs,  will  sell  at  anything 
like  prices  they  may  have  been  led  to  expect,  and  that  ere 
long  we  must  expect  a  considerable  decline  in  prices,  except 
for  very  choice  specimens. 

Mr.  Payne  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  wish  to  hear  when  the 
first  swarms  of  bees  come  out  this  year.  A  neighbour  had  a 
swarm  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  T  was  told  of  one  on  the 
25th  of  May.  I  have  not  seen  a  drone  yet  in  my  own  stock. 

Any  one  visiting  Guilford,  and  having  half-an-honr  to 
spare,  should  call  upon  Mr.  Whitburn,  butcher,  Spital-street, 
and  ask  for  permission  to  see  his  garden,  which  I  know  he 
will  have  much  pleasure  in  showing,  and  most  visitors  will 
be  very  much  surprised  to  see.  It  is  very  small,  but  full  of 
choice  plants,  and  kept  in  such  a  manner  as  to  he  a  lesson 
to  any  gardener.  He  has  a  Wisteria  sinensis  now  (June  3) 
in  full  bloom.  We  counted  fifteen  bunches  of  bloom  hanging- 
down  in  one  cluster,  and  there  are  dozens  such.  He  has 
also  a  plant  of  Tropceolum  Jarratlii  in  full  bloom,  which  has 
been  in  the  open  ground  two  months,  and  he  has  been 
trying  several  years  to  make  this  a  hardier  plant,  but  he  has 
not  yet  succeeded  to  his  wish.  His  manner  of  treating 
Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  and  other  tender  plants,  in 


winter,  would,  I  think,  interest  you  much,  and  would  be 
worth  knowing  to  those  having  only  a  limited  space  for  that 
purpose.  August  and  September  he  considers  his  best 
show  months. — J.  Newlane. 


SEA  WEEDS.— No.  3. 

Having  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapter  of  the  three  | 
classes  of  Sea  Weeds  as  distinguished  by  their  colour — the 
Melanospemiecc ,  or  Olive-coloured,  the  Rhodospermew,  or  ; 
Pied,  and  the  Chlorospermete,  or  Green — I  shall,  in  this 
paper,  speak  of  the  order  Fucace.e.  “  Olive-coloured  Sea 
Weeds,  inarticulate,  and  whoso  spores  are  contained  in 
spherical  cavities  immersed  in  the  substance  of  the  frond.” 
The  root  is  generally  a  disk ;  the  fronds,  olive- brown  or 
olive-green,  when  living,  hut  very  dark,  or  almost  black, 
when  dry.  “This  order,”  says  Dr.  Harvey,  “is  much  the 
most  extensive  among  Melanosperms,  comprising  within  its 
limits  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  species. 

“  The  British  species  are  but  fourteen,  and  yet  they  cover 
more  surface  of  tidal  rocks  than  all  the  other  A lg<c  put 
together.  They  are  the  most  valuable  of  marine  plants: 
the  decayed  fronds  are  used  for  manure ;  kelp  is  procured 
from  their  ashes ;  they  are  the  chief  source  of  iodine  ;  and 
several  afford  a  grateful  winter  pasturage  to  the  herds  of 
cattle  along  the  inclement  shores  of  northern  Europe.” 
The  British  genera  are  Saryassnm,  Halidrys,  Cystoseira, 
Pycnophycus ,  Fucus,  and  Himanihalia. 

SARGASSUM. 

The  Sargassums  can  scarcely  he  called  British,  being  only 
now  and  then  cast  upon  our  shores.  The  species  are  chiefly 
natives  of  the  tropics.  The  Gulf  Weed,  which  was  so 
striking  to  Columbus  and  his  companions,  making  the  ocean 
appear  like  a  meadow,  is  Saryassnm  bacciferum,  which, 
strange  to  say,  has  never  been  found  growing,  but  floating 
about  in  the  deep  sea.  In  a  packet  of  weeds  which  I  received 
some  time  ago  from  Jaffa,  were  specimens  of  Saryassnm 
vulyare  (Common),  and  Saryassnm  linifolinm  (Flax-leaved). 
Many  of  these  specimens,  when  floated,*  were  disposed  of 
for  the  benefit  of  the  descendants  of  those  to  whom  the  Holy 
Land  once  belonged,  and  who  shall  yet  again  possess  it. 

To  return  to  a  description  of  the  Fucacew.  The  first 
species  is  Saryassnm  vnlyare.  —  Ay.  —  Stem  flat,  slender, 
alternately  branched ;  leaves  linear,  lanceolate,  serrated, 
dotted  with  mucous  pores ;  air-vessels  few,  spherical,  on 
flat  stalks;  receptacles  cylindrical,  branched.  Occasionally 
cast  on  our  shores. 

Saryassnm  bacciferum  (Berry -hearing). — Stem  cylindrical, 
slender,  much  branched,  flexuose;  leaves  linear,  serrated, 
mostly  without  pores ;  air  vessels  abundant,  spherical,  on 
cylindrical  stalks ;  receptacles  unknown.  Occasionally  driven 
ashore  like  the  preceding,  together  with  cocoa-nuts  and 
other  tropical  productions. 

HALIDRYS. 

“  Frond  compressed,  linear,  pinnated,  with  distichous 
branches ;  air-vessels  lanceolate,  stalked,  divided  into  several 
cells  hy  transverse  partitions  ;  receptacles  terminal,  stalked, 
cellular,  pierced  by  numerous  pores,  which  communicate 
with  immersed,  spherical  conceptacles.  Name  from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  the  sea  and  an  oak  or  tree.” 

Haliduys  Siliquosa  (Podded). — Branches  linear,  very 
narrow ;  air-vessels  compressed,  linear,  lanceolate  ;  slightly 
constricted  at  the  septa  (partitions) ;  mucronate  (having  a 
small  projecting  point) ;  variety  /3.  minor,  smaller  in  every 
part,  with  fewer  vesicles.  On  rocks  and  stones  in  the  sea 
— common  on  the  British  shores.  Perennial ; — winter  and 
spring.  Air-vessels  resembling  pods,  whenco  the  specific 
name. 

CYSTOSEIRA. — Ay. 

Fronds  much  branched,  occasionally  leafy  at  base ; 
branches  becoming  more  slender  upwards,  and  containing 
strings  of  simple  air-vessels  within  their  substance ;  recep¬ 
tacles  terminal,  small,  cellular,  pierced  by  numerous  pores, 

*  A  technical  term  for  arranging.  They  have  to  be  floated  in  water 
before  they  can  be  spread  on  paper. 
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j  which  communicate  with  immersed  spherical  conceptacles, 

!  containing  parietal  spores  and  tufted  antherida.  Name 
!  from  a  bladder  and  a  chain,  because  the  air-vessels  are 
i  generally  arranged  in  strings  or  series. 

Tne  British  species  of  this  genus  are — 

Cystoseiea  ericoides  (Heath-like). — Common  on  rocks, 
between  tide-marks.  The  fronds  are  from  one  to  two  feet 
long,  and  remarkably  bushy';  of  a  tine  olive  or  yellowish- 
green  when  removed  from  the  water,  but  appearing,  while 
growing  beneath  the  surface,  to  be  clothed  with  the  richest 
iridescent  tints. 

Cystoseiea  granulata  (Knob-bearing). — Rocky  pools; 


not  uncommon;  the  stem  is  seven  or  eight  inches  high; 
the  branches  slender  and  very  much  divided,  each  having 
at  its  base  a  hard  bulbous  knob,  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  characters  of  the  species. 

Cystoseiea  barbata  (Bearded). — A  native  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  coast ;  said  to  have  been  gathered  on  the  Devon¬ 
shire  coast,  by  Hudson. 

Cystoseiea  fceniculacea  (Fennel-like). — On  rocks,  in 
tide-pools. 

Cystoseiea  fibrosa  (Fibrous). —  On  rocks  near  low- 
water  mark,  and  in  tide-pools.  Frequent  on  the  shores  of 
j  England  and  Ireland — not  found  in  Scotland.  The  air- 
■  vessels  are  larger  than  in  any  other  British  species ;  colour 
olive-green. 

Of  the  remaining  species  of  the  Fucctce ce,  I  purpose  giving 
I  descriptions  in  my  next  paper,  taken,  as  these  are,  from 
Harvey’s  delightful  and  interesting  work,  entitled  “  A 
Manual  of  the  British  Marine  Algrc.”  His  splendid  work 
on  Sea-weeds,  uPhycolo<jia  Britatiica,”  is  too  expensive  for 
,  general  students,  but  those  who  have  access  to  public 
.  libraries  may  have  a  great  treat  in  examining  its  beautiful 
illustrations,  in  addition  to  the  valuable  descriptions.  Next 
month,  this  celebrated  Algologist  sets  sail  for  Australia, 
where  he  purposes  remaining  until  1855,  not  returning 
home  until  that  time.  He  is  going  in  pursuit  of  many 
objects  of  Natural  History,  but  his  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  Marine  AUj <e,  which  are  so  curious  and  varied  in 
those  seas.  Sets  of  these  Ahjw,  varying  in  number  from  a 
hundred  species  and  upwards,  may  be  had  by  subscribers 
on  his  return.  S.  B. 


THE  STRUCTURE,  ACTION,  AND  DISEASES 

OF  THE  EGG  ORGANS. 

So  little  is  popularly  known  respecting  the  egg-producing 
organs  in  the  fowl,  that  I  trust  the  following  account  of 
them  will  not  be  found  either  uninteresting  or  useless. 
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The  general  ignorance  of  their  anatomy  leads  to  the  absurd 
statements  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  works  treat¬ 
ing  on  poultry,  and  the  want  of  some  rational  knowledge  of 
their  diseases  conduces  to  great  mortality  among  laying 
hens. 

The  egg-producing  organs  in  a  fowl  are,  1st,  the  Ovarium, 
or,  as  we  may  term  it  in  English,  the  Ovary ;  and,  2ndly, 
j  the  Oviduct,  or,  as  it  may  be  better  called,  the  egg-passage. 
The  ovary,  which  is  almost  always  situated  on  the  left  side, 
is  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the  left  kidney.  When  the 
hen  is  not  laying,  it  is  small,  and,  comparatively,  incon¬ 
spicuous,  and  on  examination  will  be  found  to  contain  an 
immense  number  of  minute,  roundish  bladders,  which  are 
the  rudiments  of  future  eggs ;  when  the  hen  is  about  to 
commence  laying,  some  of  these  germs  enlarge,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  all  at  the  same  time,  but  in  regular  succession,  so  that 
on  examining  a  fertile  ovary  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
germs  of  all  sizes,  from  a  pin’s  head  to  that  of  a  full-grown 
yolk.  The  germs,  as  they  enlarge,  are  connected  with  the 
ovary  by  exceedingly  slender  stalks,  so  that  the  whole  organ 
assumes  the  appearance  of  a  bunch  of  currants,  the  fruits 
of  which  are  of  various  sizes.  All  that  is  found  in  the  ovary 
is  the  yolk  of  the  egg,  on  which  may  be  observed  a  slightly 
opaque  spot,  to  be  developed,  during  the  process  of  hatch¬ 
ing,  into  the  future  bird. 

As  the  yolks  increase  in  size,  that  portion  of  the  ovary 
which  contains  them,  and  which  forms  a  skin  or  coating  to 
each  one,  becomes  covered  with  the  branches  of  numerous 
blood  vessels,  and  this  appearance  often  leads  to  the  erro¬ 
neous  opinion  that  the  ovary  is  in  a  state  of  inflammation, 
or  even  mortification.  Judging  by  my  own  experience,  the 
ovary  is  not  very  liable  to  disease,  for  in  the  very  large 
number  of  dead  fowls  that  I  have  examined,  I  have  never 
seen  one  iu  an  unhealthy  state. 

The  oviduct,  or  egg-passage,  is  a  long  tube,  which  varies 
very  much  in  size  at  different  periods.  When  the  hen  is 
not  laying  it  is  much  smaller  than  during  the  time  when 
the  eggs  are  being  formed  ;  at  this  latter  period  it  is,  when 
stretched  out  to  its  full  length,  about  two  feet  long. 


The  egg-passage  commences  by  a  wide,  open,  funnel 
shaped  aperture,  as  shown  in  the  above  drawing.  At  this 
end  the  passage  is  excessively  thin  and  delicate;  it  grad u 
ally  thickens,  however,  and  forms  a  tube,  which  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  bowels.  If  this  tube 
(which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  has  been  shown  in  the  , 
engraving  in  a  somewhat  extended  state)  is  cut  open  from 
end  to  end,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  part  nearest  the  , 
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ovary  is  lined  by  longitudinal  folds,  but  that  at  the  other 
extremity  it  presents  a  velvety  appearance.  The  outer  end 
!  of  the  tube  joins  the  termination  of  the  bowels,  just  before 
the  external  aperture,  both  together  forming  a  short,  but 
large,  passage  termed  the  Cloaca,  which  is  not  shown  in  the 
engraving. 

The  action  of  these  parts  may  now  claim  our  attention. 
When  a  yolk  has  attained  its  full  size  in  the  ovary,  the 
>  membrane  covering  it,  and  which  has  before  been  stated  to 
i  be  furnished  with  a  network  of  blood-vessels,  becomes  ex- 
!  ceedingly  thin  at  one  part,  and  the  whole  being  grasped  by 
the  open  funnel-shaped  end  of  the  egg-passage,  the  thin 
part  gives  way,  and  the  yolk  passes  into  the  tube.  The  office 
of  the  egg  passage  is  to  form  in  succession  the  various  parts 
covering  the  yolk.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  that  is  lined 
with  longitudinal  folds  secretes  or  forms  the  white  of  the 
egg,  one  portion  of  which  is  formed  of  a  much  more  solid 
consistence  than  the  remainder.  This  more  solid  portion 
is,  as  the  yolk  slides  down  the  tube,  twisted  into  two  delicate 
spiral  cords,  the  use  of  which  is  to  keep  the  yolk  in  a  proper 
position  in  the  future  egg ;  these  cords,  which  are  termed 
in  scientific  works  the  chalaza,  are  popularly  called  “  the 
tread,”  and  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be  present  only  in 
an  impregnated  egg. 

The  yolk,  being  thus  surrounded  with  the  white,  passes 
on  towards  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  here  it  is  retained, 
whilst  a  tough,  parchment-like  membrane,  the  skin  lining 
the  shell  of  the  egg,  is  formed  around  it.  This  process 
having  been  completed,  the  whole  egg  passes  into  that  part 
of  the  tube  with  the  velvet-like  lining,  and  there  receives  its 
last  covering,  which  is  formed  chiefly  of  chalk,  or  carbonate 
of  lime,  and  which  constitutes  the  shell.  This  process 
performed,  the  egg  is  ready  for  expulsion.  In  the  engraving, 
the  egg-passage  is  represented  as  distended  by  an  egg  at 
the  place  where  the  shell  is  formed.  Such  is  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  the  structure  of  these  important  organs.  Let  us  now 
apply  the  information  to  the  understanding  of  some  varia¬ 
tions  which  unfortunately  occur  but  too  frequently  among 
our  laying  hens. 

If  two  yolks  are  equally  developed  in  the  ovary,  and  both 
received  at  the  same  time  by  the  funnel-shaped  end  of  the 
egg-passage,  then  both  will  be  surrounded  by  the  same 
white,  shell,  &c.,  and  a  double-yolked  egg  will  result. 

If,  from  being  excited  in  any  way,  as  by  being  driven 
about,  or  by  over  stimulating  food,  the  egg-passage  is 
roused  to  too  rapid  action,  the  egg  may  not  be  retained 
sufficiently  long  for  the  shell  to  be  formed,  and  a  soft,  but 
otherwise  perfect,  egg  results. 

If  the  irritation  extends  to  the  middle  of  the  tube,  the 
membrane  is  malformed,  and  soft-eggs,  shaped  like  hour¬ 
glasses,  or  perhaps  not  closed  at  the  end,  are  produced.  I 
have  in  my  possession  the  skin  of  a  soft  egg,  fourteen  inches 
long,  which  was  laid  in  my  presence  by  a  hen  suffering  from 
irritation  of  the  passage. 

If  the  irritation  extends  still  farther,  the  yolks  may  be 
passed  away  without  any  covering  whatever. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  respecting  hens  laying  two 
perfect  eggs  in  one  day,  I  believe  the  only  mode  in  which  it 
can  happen  is  by  one  being  laid  very  early  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  late  in  the  afternoon ;  that  portion  of  the 
tube  which  forms  the  shell  is  only  of  sufficient  length  to 
contain  one  egg  at  once,  two  eggs,  therefore,  cannot  be  in 
j  the  process  of  being  shelled  at  the  same  time. 

It  not  unfrcquently  happens  that  the  outlet  of  the  egg- 
passage  becomes  closed.  This  may  happen  from  several 
causes  :  sometimes,  by  straining  in  laying,  the  cloaca  passes 
out,  and  the  derangement  of  the  part  closes  the  egg-pas¬ 
sage  ;  at  other  times,  a  soft,  malformed  egg  may  lose  its 
contents,  when  the  skin  puckers  up,  and  forms  a  thin,  irre¬ 
gularly-shaped  body,  which  the  egg-passage  cannot  contract 
upon  so  as  to  expel.  In  these  cases,  I  have  noticed  that  the 
contents  of  the  passage  above  the  obstruction  have,  by  a 
reverse  action  of  the  organ,  been  sent  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  and  I  have  found  the  white,  or  even  an  imperfect 
egg,  loose  in  the  cavity  of  the  body,  giving  rise  to  a  degree 
1  of  inflammation  which  is  necessarily  fatal.  This  reverse 
i  action  must  also  take  place,  to  some  extent,  when  one  egg 
is  found  to  be  contained  within  another. 

The  expulsive  efforts  required  in  laying,  are,  in  over-J'ed 
hens,  the  constant  cause  of  apoplexy  ;  all  the  sudden  deaths 


that  occur  in  laying  hens  are  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause. 

I  have  examined  scores  of  cases,  and,  in  every  instance, 
found  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 

As  I  have  repeatedly  observed,  nine-tenths  of  the  deaths 
in  well-kept  poultry  arise  from  overfeeding,  and  from  the 
use  of  food  of  too  stimulating  a  character.  Only  last  month 
my  attention  was  called  to  a  magnificent  Spanish  hen,  which 
had  died  suddenly,  as  had  four  others  in  the  same  yard. 
The  case  was  irritation  of  the  egg-passage,  which  had  pro¬ 
duced  imperfect  eggs ;  the  efforts  to  expel  the  latter  had 
caused  apoplexy.  The  cause  was  easy  of  removal — the 
fowls  had  been  fed  with  a  mixture  containing  hemp-seed, 
peas,  &c.,  &c.,  and  the  over-exciting  diet  has  produced  its 
usual  effects.  The  same  day  brought  another  corpse,  that  ■ 
of  a  Pencilled  Hamburgh.  On  examining  her,  I  found  a 
ruptured  vessel  in  the  brain :  the  crop  containing  some 
refuse  meat  and  fat. 

Grain,  meal,  pollard,  cooked  vegetables,  as  potatoes, 
parsnips,  &c.,  and  the  insect  food  they  obtain  by  scratching, 
form  the  wholesome  food  of  poultry.  Hempseed,  peas, 
beans,  tares,  and  such  animal  food,  as  liver,  &c.,  and, 
above  all,  greaves — the  refuse  of  the  tallow-chandler,  col¬ 
lected  in  a  putrid  state  from  the  butcher  and  the  marine- 
store  shop — are,  by  far,  too  stimulating  to  constitute  a  whole¬ 
some  diet.  These  truths  have  been  insisted  on  in  these 
pages,  by  myself  and  others  repeatedly,  but,  to  judge  by  the 
dead  birds  I  am  constantly  receiving,  with  but  little  eflect; 
so  that  I  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  with  Crabbe — 

*  *  *  *  “refrain,  refrain; 

Or  must  I  ever  preach  and  preach  in  vain.” 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  I  may  mention,  that 
although  I  have  never  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  observe 
a  diseased  ovary,  I  believe  that  such  exist.  IN  hen  a  hen 
takes  suddenly  to  crowing,  and  assumes  the  plumage  of  the 
cock,  the  ovary  is  usually  diseased.  1  expect  that  this  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  the  birds  termed  “  hen-cocks.”  By 
the  kindness  of  one  of  our  subscribers,  I  have  one  of  these 
now  in  my  possession,  which  was,  last  Christmas,  bought  of 
a  well-known  dealer,  as  a  Dorking  pullet ;  it  now  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  cock’s-head,  including  a  splendid  comb 
and  wattles,  joined  on  to  the  body  and  plumage  of  a  hen. 

I  am  anxious  to  keep  it  until  next  moulting-time,  to  observe 
any  change  that  may  occur  in  its  plumage,  and  then  to 
examine  its  internal  structure,  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  the  permission  of  its  owner. 

On  looking  over  this  article,  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  to 
notice  one  very  interesting  circumstance.  In  the  anatomy 
of  these  organs,  I  have  stated  that  the  ovary  is  on  the  left 
side  only.  In  the  young  chick,  however,  the  rudiments  of 
two  ovaries  and  two  egg-passages  are  to  be  noticed,  but,  by 
one  of  those  inscrutable  arrangements  which  are  constantly 
to  be  observed  in  the  animal  kingdom,  the  organs  on  one 
side,  usually  the  right,  cease  to  grow,  and  soon  disappear. 
In  some  few  birds  of  the  Hawk  tribe — the  Goshawks  and 
Harriers — both  are  developed ;  and,  in  that  case  only,  are 
we  correct,  when  we  speak  of  the  ovaries  of  a  bird. 

Should  this  paper  be  found  more  useful  than  tedious,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  furnish,  at  some  future  period,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  digestive  and  other  structures  of  the  bird,  in¬ 
cluding  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  chick  in  the 
egg. — IV.  B.  Tegetmeieb,  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SILKWORMS. 

WITH  COMMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

Btj  the  Prior  Jacopo  Midi. 

(  Continued  from  page  189.  ) 

Section  II. 

When  the  eggs  assume  a  whitish  appearance  they  are 
about  to  hatch,  and  then  some  pieces  of  muslin,  or  paper, 
perforated  with  holes,  must  be  placed  on  the  boxes,  and 
upon  this  muslin  or  paper  the  tender  shoots  of  the  mul¬ 
berry.  As  soon  as  the  worms  are  hatched  they  will  ascend 
through  the  holes  to  the  leaves,  and  may  thus  be  removed, 
without  being  touched,  to  a  little  table,  and  thence  to  osier 
hurdles,  covered  with  paper,  taking  care  to  place  the  twigs 
covered  with  worms  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  inches 
from  each  other. 
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The  few  which  hatch  the  first  day  had  better  be  thrown 
away.  If  the  stove-room  be  sufficiently  large  conveniently 
to  bold  the  necessary  hurdles,  the  worms  may  remain  there 
till  they  are  well  grown.  If  not  large  enough,  let  them  bo 
removed  to  an  adjacent  apartment,  arranged  as  nearly  as 
J  possible  like  that  of  the  stove.  Such  a  room  is  necessary 
j  for  those  who  would  act  methodically,  for  as  the  worms 
grow  they  occupy  much  space.  If  too  thick  and  crowded, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  us,  they  can  neither  breathe 
j  nor  perspire,  and  the  weaker  get  no  food,  consequently  do 
not  attain  their  proper  size,  work  little,  or  die.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial,  that  wherever  they  are  kept  the  temperature  should  be 
!  equal,  and  that  there  should  be  sufficient  room  for  the 
I  necessary  wicker  frames  or  hurdles,  so  that  every  ounce  of 
|  eggs  should  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet  of  room, 
i  As  soon  as  they  are  properly  placed,  leaves,  fresh,  and  quite 
dry,  must  be  given  them,  torn  into  small  pieces,  and  placed 
between  tbc  twigs  on  which  the  worms  are,  that  they  may 
by  degrees  spread  themselves  all  over  the  leaves  with  which 
the  hurdles  are  covered. 

Some  people  cut  the  leaves  with  a  knife  or  scissors,  but 
they  thus  lose  some  of  their  sap,  and  the  worms  do  not 
readily  eat  the  edges  which  have  been  touched  by  steel ; 
therefore,  it  is  better  to  tear  them  into  small  pieces,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  first  two  stages  of  the  worm’s  life.  Thus  they 
are  more  easily  fed,  food  is  saved,  and  the  insect’s  life 
shortened,  and  the  shorter  its  life  the  more  easily  it  gets 
over  its  sickness  or  torpidity. 

"We  have  said,  that  if  Silkworms  are  to  succeed,  they  must 
have  plenty  of  room  to  move  at  pleasure.  From  their 
hatching  to  their  first  change,  six  square  feet  should  be 
allowed  to  the  ounce;  to  the  second,  twelve;  to  the  third, 
thirty  ;  to  the  fourth,  seventy ;  and  in  the  fifth  stage,  that  is 
-  from  the  fourth  change  till  they  go  into  the  bush,  they 
should  have  about  one  hundred  and  forty  square  feet. 
Whoever  lias  more  room  should  give  it  them,  as  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  in  this  stage  the  worms  should 
be  thinly  scattered.  They  eat,  grow,  breathe,  perspire, 
digest,  and  rest  the  better  for  it.  They  consume  less  food, 
are  better  tended,  and  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  bed 
being  carried  ofF  will  not  be  so  injurious. 

In  spreading  the  worms  over  the  hurdles,  or  changing 
their  beds,  they  must  never  be  touched  with  the  hand,  for 
they  will  suffer  from  it  whatever  care  be  used.  It  makes 
one  shudder  to  see  them  thrown  by  handsful  from  dishes, 
or  other  vessels,  upon  the  hurdles,  and  kept  heaped  together 
for  many  minutes.  Such  a  proceeding  proves  that  the  care 
of  the  worms  is  entrusted  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  their 
constitution,  so  delicate  in  all  its  stages.  Wishing,  then,  to 
move  the  worms  from  hurdle  to  hurdle,  to  scatter  them,  or 
to  remove  the  remains  of  the  food,  and  other  impurities,  let 
some  shoots  of  the  mulberry  be  laid  upon  the  little  worms, 
who  will  quickly  cover  them.  When  loaded,  let  these  twigs 
be  carried  upon  a  table  to  other  hurdles.  Then  those  from 
which  they  have  been  removed  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  all  extraneous  matter  quickly  taken  out  of  the  apart¬ 
ment — they  are  then  fit  for  the  reception  of  other  worms. 
The  operation  of  scattering  the  worms  and  cleaning  the 
hurdles  must  be  performed  once  during  the  two  first  stages, 
twice  during  the  third,  and  every  day  after  the  last,  taking 
care  that  the  worms  occupy  the  prescribed  space.  Those 
worms  which  are  just  awaking  should  not  be  disturbed,  but 
allowed  one  or  two  meals  before  they  ai’e  touched.  To 
facilitate  the  dispersion  of  the  worms,  the  laden  twigs  should 
be  placed  in  rows,  at  equal  distances,  and  the  leaves  between 
them.  At  first  it  will  appear  that  the  worms  are  very  thinly 
scattered,  but  as  they  grow  it  will  not  be  so.  It  is  certain 
that  we  keep  our  worms  too  crowded,  and  that,  conse¬ 
quently,  they  do  not  thrive  as  they  otherwise  would. 

In  changing  the  bed  in  the  last  stage,  some  persons  use 
a  packthread  net,  on  which  they  spread  leaves,  and  lay 
upon  the  hurdle.  The  worms  ascend,  leaving  the  hurdle 
free  to  be  cleaned  from  all  foetid  matter ;  this  done,  more 
leaves  are  scattered  upon  it,  and  the  net  put  upon  it,  and 
the  insects  go  down,  attracted  by  the  fresh  food.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  things  to  accomplish,  and  on  which 
so  much  depends,  is  to  have  the  worms  of  the  same  age. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  they  all  eat  equally,  by  an  equal 
distribution  of  leaves.  Those  which  are  hatched  some 
hours  after  the  rest  should  be  placed  nearest  the  stove,  and 


in  the  highest  frames ;  they  should  be  fed  oftener,  and 
kept  farther  apart,  that,  having  had  as  much  food  as  the 
older  worms,  they  may  all  become  torpid  at  once.  If  such 
precautions  be  not  used,  the  smaller  worms,  who  had  not 
strength  to  ascend  the  leaves,  remain  without  nourishment, 
while  the  older  ones  sleep,  and,  perhaps,  become  sick,  and 
infect  the  rest,  to  the  great  detriment  of  all.  In  feeding 
the  worms,  most  people  act  by  chance,  though  there  are 
rules,  the  observance  of  which  benefits  the  insect  and  saves 
the  food.  In  the  first  four  stages  the  worms  may  have  a 
repast  every  five  or  six  hours,  that  is,  four  or  five  times 
a-day,  but  in  the  fifth  they  eat  voraciously,  and  must  have 
six  meals,  the  quantity  being  regulated  by  the  appetite 
they  evince.  If  after  the  meal  they  keep  quiet,  it  is  a  sign 
they  are  satisfied.  Until  the  fourth  change,  the  leaves  are 
given  torn,  because  it  is  observed  that  the  worms,  allured  by 
the  smell  of  the  bruised  leaves,  eat  more  greedily.  By 
degrees  they  may  be  given  in  larger  pieces,  and  in  the 
last  stage  whole,  but  (that  there  may  be  no  unnecessary 
matter  in  the  bed)  stripped  of  twigs  and  fruit.  I  think 
it  well  to  repeat,  that  the  leaves  must  not  be  given  as 
soon  as  they  are  gathered,  but  must  be  dried  for  some 
hours. 

With  regard  to  the  heat  of  the  room.  From  the  hatching 
to  the  first  change,  the  thermometer  should  stand  at  19°  r. 
(75°  f.)  ;  from  the  first  to  the  second,  at  18°  k.  (73°  f.  ) ; 
from  the  second  to  the  end  of  the  third,  at  17°  r.  (71°  f.)  ; 
and  after  the  fourth,  at  16°  r.  (68°  f.).  Should  the  rooms  be  i 
cold,  the  stove  must  be  kept  burning ;  if  too  warm,  the 
windows  exposed  to  the  sun  must  be  closed,  and  the  means 
before-mentioned  must  be  resorted  to.  If  the  temperature 
be  a  degree  or  two  higher,  it  will  do  no  harm,  only,  in  that 
case,  the  worms  must  have  more  food,  because  the  warmth, 
increasing  their  powers  of  digestion,  and  making  them 
perspire,  provokes  their  appetite.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  when  good  rules  are  observed,  when  the  season  is 
regular,  and  the  food  uniformly  of  a  good  quality,  the  in¬ 
terval  between  each  change  is  abridged. 

From  the  hatching  to  the  first  change,  five  or  six  days 
intervene,  or  less,  if  the  food  be  given  in  very  small  pieces, 
as  it  is  then  more  equally  divided  among  the  worms;  from 
the  first  to  the  second  sleep,  four  days  pass.  At  this  stage, 
those  which  remain  in  the  beds,  or  are  below  the  average 
size,  should  be  removed.  The  interval  between  the  second 
and  third  change  occupies  five  days,  and,  to  preserve  them 
in  health,  fires  must  be  lighted  in  the  chimney,  while  the 
opposite  ventilators  are  open  to  freshen  the  air,  not  for¬ 
getting  to  increase  the  space  between  the  worms,  according 
to  the  above  -  mentioned  proportions.  Eight  days  pass 
between  the  third  and  fourth  stage.  This  is  the  most 
dangerous  age  for  the  worms,  and  they  must  be  sedulously 
watched  night  and  day.  The  bed  must  be  frequently 
changed;  fires  must  be  kindled,  of  wood  that  emits  no 
smoke,  or  of  dry  straw ;  every  impurity  must  be  scrupulously 
removed  from  the  chamber,  that  the  worms  thus  reared 
in-doors  may  have  the  same  advantages  as  those  in  the 
open  air.  The  only  difference  between  them  should  be  that 
which  arises  from  a  more  even  temperature ;  thus,  if  the 
atmosphere  becomes  oppressive,  we  must  have  recourse  to 
the  most  approved  methods  of  freshening  it,  and  then  the 
worms  will  continue  healthy.  The  fifth  stage  is  the  longest, 
and  on  its  result  depends  the  harvest  of  cocoons. 

As  the  worm  increases  in  size  many  enemies  appear ;  as,  I 
for  instance,  the  almost  incredible  quantity  of  vapour  that 
exudes,  in  the  form  of  perspiration,  from  their  bodies,  and  j 
from  the  leaves  if  given  too  moist.  These  vapours  relax 
the  skin  of  the  worm,  which  loses  its  appetite,  does  not 
digest  its  food,  and  suffers  from  various  disorders  which 
terminate  fatally.  The  unwholesome  exhalations  from  the 
bodies  of  the  worms,  and  from  the  remains  of  their  food, 
cause  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  destroy  their  liveliness,  and 
occasion  death.  The  warmth  of  the  external  atmosphere, 
added  to  the  heat  and  damp  of  the  room,  excite  fermenta¬ 
tion  in  the  beds,  and  make  the  air  unfit  for  respiration,  and 
in  a  few  hours,  the  fruit  of  all  the  previous  care  bestowed 
on  the  worms  may  be  lost.  It  may  not  be  useless  to  repeat, 
that,  at  this  season,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
worms  have  plenty  of  space.  They  do  not  breathe  by  the 
mouth,  but  by  orifices  near  their  feet ;  and  if  they  are  too 
crowded,  and  these  apertures  are  covered,  any  one  may  . 
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understand  that  the  insects  must  suffer  from  such  neglect, 
which,  however, sis  but  too  common. 

If  the  prescribed  means  are  employed  for  drying  the 
leaves  after  unexpected  or  lasting  rain;  if  the  thermometer 
be  used  to  test  the  temperature ;  if  proper  means  are  re¬ 
sorted  to  for  freshening  the  air,  when  it  becomes  unwhole¬ 
some,  and  other  rules  observed,  we  may  confidently  hope  to 
escape  fatal  sickness  in  the  establishment.* 

The  signs  of  approaching  maturity  in  a  worm  are  his 
abstinence  from  food,  and  his  moving  restlessly  on  the 
leaves,  with  his  head  elevated  as  in  search  of  something. 
Looked  at  against  the  light,  a  small  substance  like  the  seed 
of  a  grape  may  be  perceived  in  his  body,  and  when  many 
are  seen  climbing  to  the  edge  of  the  leaves,  we  may  be  sure 
instinct  is  teaching  them  to  seek  another  abode.  "When 
the  rings  round  the  body  shrink,  and  become  golden-yellow, 
when  the  skin  is  wrinkled,  and  the  body  smaller  and  softer, 
as  if  made  of  dough,  change  is  at  hand.  Though  but  a 
few  of  the  worms  show  these  indications,  yet  he  who  tends 
them  must  not  delay  his  preparations,  for  should  not  the 
worm  be  allowed  to  climb  into  the  bush  as  soon  as  he  wishes 
it,  the  silk  will  be  injured,  and  the  strength  of  the  worm 
impaired.  Bundles  of  such  twigs  must  be  tied  together,  and 
cleansed  from  any  thing  that  might  injure  the  silk,  and 
placed  at  distances  of  a  foot  apart,  on  the  edge  of  the  hur¬ 
dles,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  most  convenient  to  those  who 
tend  the  worms.  The  bundles  should  be  longer  than  the 
space  between  the  hurdles,  so  that  the  two  ends  being  fas¬ 
tened  down  they  may  form  an  arch  turned  inwards,  that  the 
worms  may  not  fall  to  the  ground  as  they  attempt  to  climb. 

( To  be  continued .) 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND. 

A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society’s  house,  in 
Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  11th  of  May. 

Natural  and  Artificial  Grasses. — Professor  Way,  con¬ 
sulting  chemist  of  the  Society,  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  members  the  tabular  results  he  had  obtained,  during 
the  last  three  years,  from  his  chemical  investigation  into 
the  relative  nutritive  value  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
Grasses.  These  results  were  given  in  two  tables,  one  of 
which  contained  the  twenty  analyses  of  natural  Grasses, 
and  the  other  thirteen  analyses  of  artificial  Grasses,  and 
seven  analyses  of  weeds ;  showing  the  proportion  of  water 
in  the  fresh  plant,  and  the  relation  of  each  plant  in  its 
dried  and  undried  state  to  albuminous  and  fatty  matter. 
He  gave  a  detailed  statement  of  the  valuable  investigations 
undertaken  in  1812,  at  the  expense  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  under  suggestions  by  Sir 
H.  Davy,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  composition 
and  qualities  of  different  Grasses,  and  the  reason  of  their 
superior  produce  in  particular  cases.  In  these  experiments 
the  test  of  nutritive  value  was  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
amount  of  soluble  extractive  matter  obtained  from  equal 
weights  of  the  several  specimens  of  Grass.  It  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  known  that  such  extraction  will  give  but  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  indication  of  nutritive  value,  vegetable  food  being  at 
the  present  day  divided  into  the  nitrogenous  class,  including 
albuminous  and  cheesy  matter,  the  leguminous  food  of 
Peas,  Ac.,  and  matter  generally  of  an  animal  character ;  and 
the  non-nitrogenous  class,  including  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and 

*  When  the  master,  or  the  women,  perceive  an  unpleasant  odour  in 
the  chamber,  they  think  to  remedy  it  by  burning  aromatic  substances, 
and  by  pouring  vinegar  on  red-hot  iron.  Such  measures  increase  the 
mischief,  consume  the  vital  gas,  and  render  the  atmosphere  quite  unfit 
for  respiration.  When  the  above-mentioned  remedies  fail  to  purify  the  air, 
Signor  Dandolo  proposes  to  mix,  in  a  strong  glass  bottle,  six  ounces  of 
!  common  salt,  three  ounces  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  three 
ounces  of  water,  and  well  cork  it.  Another  bottle  should  be  ready,  con¬ 
taining  one  pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  a  small  glass  of 
rosalio,  and  an  iron  spoon.  Pour  one  spoonful  from  the  small  bottle  into 
the  large  one,  and  a  white  vapour  will  arise,  which  must  be  diffused 
through  the  room,  and  then  the  bottle  may  be  re-corked.  Some  writers 
;  propose  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol  and  powdered  nitre,  as  less  irritating 
to  the  lungs,  and  more  quickly  pervading  the  apartment.  Some  take 
lialf-an-ounce  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  throw 
into  it,  from  time  to  time,  a  pinch  of  powdered  nitre.  »This  method  is 
employed  in  purifying  the  air  after  infectious  diseases,  shutting  all  the 
doors  and  windows,  using  several  vessels  if  the  rooms  be  large. 


fatty  matter.  In  the  first  class,  the  nutritive  substance  is 
partly  soluble  and  partly  insoluble,  the  cheesy  and  legumi¬ 
nous  matter  being  only  soluble  under  certain  circumstances; 
in  the  second  class,  the  nutritive  substances  are  generally 
soluble.  It  is  under  these  great  and  contradistinguished 
divisions  that  the  investigation  he  had  undertaken  under 
the  direction  of  the  chemical  committee  of  the  Society  had 
been  pursued.  He  offered  the  results  obtained,  simply  as 
data  on  which  inquiry  might  proceed,  not  as  exponents  of 
any  assumed  theory  on  the  important  question  of  the  con¬ 
version  of  vegetable  food  into  animal  substance,  on  which 
so  many  distinguished  physiologists  and  chemists  held  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions,  and  which,  he  thought,  would  receive  its 
best  solution  by  cautious  induction  from  incontrovertible 
facts.  He  referred  to  the  siliceous  nature  of  the  stems  of 
natural  Grasses,  and  to  the  opposite  character  of  those  of 
the  artificial  ones.  He  also  cautioned  the  members  against 
too  hasty  a  conclusion  of  the  value  of  produce  from  weight 
or  bulk,  which  in  many  cases  resulted  from  the  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  water  the  plant  contained :  he  advised  rather  a 
consideration  to  be  made  of  the  per  centage  of  dry  solid 
matter  obtained,  as  a  surer  guide  to  such  relative  value.  He 
cited  and  illustrated  cases  of  the  deception  that  might  arise 
from  such  estimation  of  the  value  of  a  crop ;  and  entered 
into  a  detailed  statement  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Grasses 
had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Bravender,  and  sent  to  him  daily 
in  closed  tin  cases  ;  leaving  the  full  elucidation  of  these 
details  and  his  views  generally  on  the  subject,  to  be  given  in 
a  paper  he  was  preparing  for  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  to 
be  published  next  month. — Colonel  Challoner  referred  to 
the  probable  advantage  of  Professor  Way’s  double  silicates 
for  Grass  lands,  deficient  in  the  siliceous  matter  required 
for  the  natural  Grasses. — Mr.  Lawes  favoured  the  members 
with  a  statement  of  those  deductions,  connected  with  the 
feeding  of  animals  on  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  food, 
which  he  had  drawn,  not  from  theoretical  assumptions,  but 
from  actual  experiments  on  animals  themselves.  He 
pointed  out  the  discrepancies  arising  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  from  the  application  of  any  assumed  general 
rule  on  this  subject,  to  cases  of  feeding  The  result  did  not 
justify  him  in  regarding  nitrogen  as  an  indispensable  agent 
in  these  cases  :  if  he  made  any  assumption  it  would  be  in 
favour  of  the  non-nitrogenous  compounds  constituting  the 
food  of  animals,  the  nitrogenous  being  thrown  away  or 
wasted,  while  the  non-nitrogenous  were  retained ;  but, 
without  assuming  the  peculiar  function  of  nitrogen  in  the 
animal  economy,  the  truth  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  might 
lie  midway  between  the  extremes,  and  some  relation  here¬ 
after  be  assigned  between  the  two  classes  of  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous  food  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  under 
each  given  circumstance.  He  entered  into  very  interesting 
details  connected  with  the  striking  results  obtained  by  him 
in  the  course  of  his  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  animals. 
These  will  be  given  to  the  members  in  the  pages  of  the 
new  number  of  the  Society’s  Journal,  now  in  the  press. — 
Mr.  Daubeny  remarked,  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Lawes’s 
observations  upon  the  superiority  of  non-nitrogenised  over 
nitrogenised  substances  in  feeding  animals  might  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  on  this  simple  principle,  namely,  that  the 
growth  of  an  animal,  beyond  a  certain  point,  depended 
rather  upon  the  increase  of  fat  than  upon  the  increase  of 
muscle.  The  production  of  the  former  would  be  favoured 
most  by  administering  starch,  sugar,  and  gum,  and  that 
of  the  latter  by  the  albumen  contained  in  the  plant ; 
consequently,  it  must,  he  thought,  be  bad  economy  to 
supply  any  animal  with  a  larger  amount  of  nitrogenised 
matter  than  was  necessary  for  making  up  the  waste  of  muscle. 
He  would  also  venture  to  make  another  remark,  in  order  to 
supply  what  appeared  to  him  an  omission  in  Professor 
Way’s  very  able  and  useful  communication  ;  namely,  that  j 
according  to  theory,  the  most  profitable  time  for  cutting  the 
natural  Grasses  would  be  just  when  the  largest  accumulation 
of  saccharine  matter  has  already  taken  place.  This  would 
be  just  at  the  time  when  the  flower  begins  to  be  developed, 
after  which  the  secretions  would  undergo  a  continual  dimi¬ 
nution  by  being  applied  to  the  perfecting  of  the  seed,  for 
the  use  of  which  Nature  had  originally  raised  them  up.  He  , 
concluded  by  observing  that  these,  likewise  other  theoretical 
suggestions,  must  of  course  he  tested  by  practice ;  but  he 
could  not  sit  down  without  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
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collection  of  such  data  as  those  which  Professor  Way  had 
brought  together  in  the  tables  then  hung  up  in  the  room, 
would  be  of  great  service  in  suggesting  experiments  which 
might  eventually  lead  to  a  more  economical  use  of  tire 
Grasses  employed  in  agriculture. — Mr.Slaney  then  favoured 
the  Council  with  a  very  clear  and  striking  statement  of  what 
he  considered  the  points  at  issue  in  the  controversies  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  question  of  feeding  animals.  In  fact, 
he  considered  it  to  be  always  highly  advantageous  to  the 
practical  farmer  when  “  doctors  disagreed ;  ”  for,  in  such 
cases,  there  ensued  that  discussion  of  real  fact,  and  that 
gradual  elimination  of  non-essential  considerations,  which 
eventually  led  to  a  sounder  knowledge  of  the  subject.  He 
referred  to  the  different  characters  of  the  artificial  and  na¬ 
tural  Grasses,  in  respect  to  amount  of  nitrogen  contained  in 
each,  and  to  the  statements  of  Professor  Way  and  the  ex- 
l  periments  of  Mr.  Lawes,  in  reference  to  feeding  properties 
in  each  case.  He  could  not,  however,  help  drawing  a  marked 
distinction  between  the  quality  of  bulk  and  fatness  of  an 
animal,  and  that  nervous  development  of  much  which  con¬ 
ferred  strength;  and  for  each  of  these  opposite  effects,  the 
different  classes  of  food  he  thought  might  be  administered 
with  great  advantage.  He  understood  from  Professor  Way 
that  the  natural  Grasses  on  which  he  experimented  had  not 
been  grown  separately  in  plots,  but  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  pastures  on  which  they  had  grown;  this,  Mr. 
Slaney  thought,  did  not  give  an  equal  area  of  natural  Grass 
an  equal  chance  of  comparison  with  artificial  Grass,  to  which, 
by  the  tables,  it  appeared  so  much  inferior,  because  in  the 
former  case  the  natural  pasture  would  furnish  a  consider¬ 
able  proportion  of  weeds. — Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs  pointed 
out,  at  the  request  of  the  members,  the  comparative  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  artificial  Grasses  on  which  Professor  Way  had 
made  his  analysis. — Mr.  Rowlandson  considered  the  annual 
value  of  pastures  to  preponderate  over  that  of  the  other 
branches  of  husbandry.  He  complimented  Professor  Way 
on  the  sterling  results  he  had  obtained  in  this  investigation 
of  the  grasses  ;  only  those  who  knew  the  labour  of  arriving 
by  experiment  at  such  results  could  fully  estimate  it.  He, 
however,  perceived  two  omissions  in  the  list,  which  it  would 
be  well  at  some  future  time  to  supply,  namely,  that  of 
Timothy  Grass  and  the  Yarrow:  the  value  of  the  former 
was  well  known,  and  although  it  was  not  desirable  to  intro¬ 
duce  too  much  of  the  latter  in  light  pastures,  it  was,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  a  useful  adjunct.  He  had  for  fourteen 
years  made  the  cultivation  of  Grasses  an  object  of  his  study. 
He  referred  to  the  selection  animals  made  of  particular 
Grasses ;  cows,  he  remarked,  would  eat  the  soft  meadow 
Grass,  while  horses  would  starve  before  they  would  touch  it. 
It  flowered,  however,  all  the  year  round,  and  should  enter 
in  a  small  proportion  into  every  pasture,  yielding,  as  it  did, 
as  good  a  crop  on  poor  land  as  any  other  grass.  Science 
and  practice,  he  added,  would  eventually  be  found  to  meet ; 
their  occasional  divergence  arose  from  overlooking  small 
but  essential  conditions.  He  fully  concurred  with  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  Dr.  Daubeny  and  Mr.  Slaney ;  he  agreed  with 
Mr.  Lawes,  to  a  certain  extent  only,  that  the  feeding  or 
money-making  power  of  vegetable  food  was  to  be  attributed 
to  the  non -nitrogenous  rather  than  to  the  nitrogenous  com¬ 
pounds.  When  in  North  Wales,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was 
told  that  it  was  a  well-known  fact  that  cows  fed  in  pastures 
of  clover  and  tares,  the  cheese  was  always  indifferent ;  but 
that  a  dairy -woman  in  one  part  of  the  district  made  the  best 
cheese  from  cows  fed  on  nothing  but  tares  and  clover,  some 
secret  management  being  alleged  as  the  cause  of  her  suc¬ 
cess.  Mr.  Rowlandson  had  afterwards  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  with  this  dairy-woman,  and  he  learned  from  her 
that  the  secret  of  her  success  consisted  in  housing  the  cows, 
and  having  the  tares  and  clover  cut  and  carried  home  to 
j  them ;  in  this  case  the  cheese  was  always  good,  while 
it  was  always  bad  when  the  cows  were  fed  in  the  field. 
This  circumstances,  he  thought,  partly  explained  the  views 
both  of  Prof.  Way  and  Mr.  Lawes.  The  exercise  of  the 
cows  fed  on  leguminous  plants  consumed  the  butter,  and 
eliminated  a  larger  amount  of  cheesy  matter  through  the 
secretion  of  the  milk,  leaving  the  cheese  poor  in  butter ; 
while  in  the  case  of  cows  at  rest  in  the  house,  the  butter  was 
not  consumed  but  eliminated  with  the  milk,  and  passed  into 
the  cheese,  which  was  accordingly  of  richer  quality.  In  the 
feeding  of  pigs,  too,  Mr.  Rowlandson  did  not  consider  either 


leguminous  or  starchy  food  alone  so  profitable,  when  both 
were  mixed  and  given  together.  The  quick  breathing  power 
of  young  lambs  required  nitrogenous  matter  to  form  part  of 
their  sustenance. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London," 

Chrysanthemums  (A  Cottager ). — We  shall  be  glad  of  the  account 
you  mention  whenever  it  suits  your  convenience  to  send  it.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  twelve  of  the  best  large  Chrysanthemums :  — Amazon  (Salter), 
deep  rose-carmine;  very  full.  Annie  (Salter),  light  yellow;  fine  form. 
Christope  Columbe  (Pele),  bronze;  very  good.  Cloth  of  Gold,  orange- 
yellow  ;  large,  and  a  fine  show  flower.  Fleur  de  Marie,  pure  white  ; 
aster-formed.  Leon  Lacquay  (Lebois),  lilac-purple  ;  a  fine  flower.  Lady 
Talford,  pure  white  ;  a  fine,  large,  show  flower.  Madame  Poggi,  splen¬ 
did  blood- crimson.  Nell  Gwynne  (Salter),  rose-peach  ;  very  full ;  a  show 
flower.  Queen  of  England,  splendid  blush-white ;  large  and  full.  Osiris 
(Pele),  centre  nankeen,  tippcfi  with  vermilion.  Rebecca,  clear  rose ;  fine 
show  flower. 

Pansies  ( J .  S.  B.). — Your  inquiry  would  have  been  ansivered  sooner, 
but  we  waited  till  most  of  kinds  of  Pansies  now  grown  were  in  bloom. 
Great  numbers  have  been  examined,  but  none  are  like  yours.  We  pre¬ 
sume,  then,  yours  are  either  very  old  varieties,  not  now  grown,  or  they 
are  seedlings.  In  either  case,  you  need  not  grieve,  for,  as  far  we  could 
judge,  they  are  deficient  in  most  of  the  properties  of  good  Pansies. 

Propagating  Tree  Peonies  (Sarah). — The  Tree  Pceonies  are  in¬ 
creased  by  layers,  and  also  by  grafting  upon  the  tubers  of  commoner 
kinds.  If  they  put  out  suckers  near  the  soil,  and  then  form  roots  of 
their  own,  which  they  sometimes  do,  they  may  be  cut  off  from  the  parent 
plant,  preserving  all  the  roots,  and  may  either  be  planted  out  at  once,  or 
be  potted  and  kept  through  the  first  winter  in  a  cold  frame.  The  best 
time  to  take  these  suckers  off  is  in  September. 

Orchids  (W.  S.  W.). — The  dark  Cymbidium  appears  to  be  C.  pen¬ 
dulum,  and  the  light-yellowish  one  probably  is,  as  you  supposed,  C.lanci- 
folium ;  but  it  is  impossible,  without  seeing  the  plants,  to  be  certain. 

Young  Vines  in  a  Greenhouse  Vinery  (East  Anglian). — Your 
Vines  are  strong,  planted  last  season,  and  shewing  from  a  dozen  to 
fourteen  bunches  of  grapes.  Your  question  is  a  wise  and  pertinent  one. 
We  advise  you  to  sacrifice  present  enjoyment  to  future  success.  From 
the  description  of  your  Vines,  we  would  advise  you  to  leave  three  or  four 
of  your  best  bunches— one  more  if  the  Vine  is  very  strong  ;  you  will  be 
amply  repaid  for  the  present  loss  in  the  future  continuous  well-doing  of 
your  Vines.  We  once  took  a  dozen  bunches  from  a  similar  strong  young 
Vine,  but  it  did  no  good  for  years  afterwards. 

Plum-tree  cut-in  to  form  Young  Wood  (A  Reader). — When  a 
sufficiency  of  shoots  are  laid  in,  you  ask,  What  to  do  with  the  laterals, 
&c.  ?  Pinch  them  at  the  point  when  three  inches  in  length,  and  shorten  if 
longer,  but  not  so  much  at  first.  If  done  early,  they  will  make  spurs 
that  will  be  likely  to  fruit  in  two  years— a  few  the  succeeding  season. 

Greenhouse  and  Tender  Annuals  (I.  F.). — To  bloom  them  this 
season,  with  the  assistance  of  a  hotbed,  sec  articles  on  “  Neglected 
Greenhouse.”  Another  paper  will  soon  appear,  treating  of  the  propa¬ 
gating  of  some  showy  kinds  for  autumn  and  winter  blooming.  With  your 
means,  you  may  yet  try  Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranths,  Jpomeea  coccinea, 
Browallia  alata,  blue  and  white,  Didiscus  ( Trachymene )  ccerulea,  Brachy- 
come  iberidifolia,  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  small  annual  varieties 
of  Mesernbryanthemums.  If  you  would  be  satisfied  with  small-flowering 
plants,  you  might  also,  as  yet,  sow  the  different  varieties  of  Thunbergiu, 
Ice  plant,  Egg  plant,  See.  ;  but  it  is  getting  late  for  all  tender  annuals 
now,  and  they  will  only  not  disappoint  on  getting  good  treatment. 

Time  for  Sowing  Salvias  (Ibid)  —  Hardy  annuals  may  yet  be  sown 
out-of-doors.  Greenhouse  kinds  should  be  sown  in  a  slight  hotbed  in 
spring,  and  then  they  will  bloom  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 
Most  of  them  are  so  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  that,  unless  for 
hybrids,  sowing  is  seldom  resorted  to,  though  we  generally  find  that  the 
beautiful  blue  S.  patens  does  as  well  from  seeds,  as  managed  above,  as 
from  tubers  of  the  preceding  years.  Any  light,  rich  loam  will  do. 

FucnsiA  Compost  (Kate).— Sandy  fibry  loam,  and  a  little  rotten 
dung,  or  leaf  mould,  or  peat ;  the  first,  and  weak  manure  waterings,  will 
grow  them  admirably.  The  treatment  has  often  been  given— various  | 
modes  to  suit  different  circumstances,  so  lately  as  March  17,  No.  233,  p. 
460. 

Asters  to  be  Shown  (Ibid).—' They  had  better  be  grown  in  rich  j 
garden  soil,  and  the  flowers  thinned  a  little  before  showing  time,  to  get 
them  large.  They  are  generally  shown  cut,  but  a  fine  plant,  or  number 
of  plants  in  pots,  would  look  well  on  an  exhibition  table. 

Seedling  Carnations  (Ibid).— Your  most  economical  plan  with 
these,  will  be  to  plant  them  out  nine  inches  apart  on  a  border  facing  the 
west,  made  light  and  rich,  with  road-drift  and  very  rotten  dung.  It 
would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  pot  them  until  you  see  what  quality 
they  are.  After  watering  them  well,  shade  a  few  days  from  the  sun,  with  j 
netting  or  evergreen  branches. 
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Cactcs  Seed  (Z.  Z.  Z.). — We  hardly  recollect  how  long  the  seed¬ 
lings  are  in  coming  up,  but  not  long  in  general.  The  seed  should  be 
washed  from  the  pulp  ;  sow  in  light  sandy  loam,  kept  open  by  a  little 
peat,  and  plunge  in  your  hotbed.  As  soon  as  handable,  prick  the  young 
things  off,  and  pot  when  of  a  suitable  size,  growing  them  in  heat  during 
summer ;  and  giving  them  the  warmest  part  of  the  greenhouse  in  winter. 
After  three  or  four  years  many  kinds  will  bloom.  Unless  for  hybrids, 
cuttings  strike  so  freely  that  sowing  is  seldom  resorted  to. 

Diseased  Chickens. — In  reply  to  the  very  numerous  parties  from 
whom  I  have  received  dead  chickens,  and  whom  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  answer  individually,  I  may  state,  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  fatality  has  been  caused  by  some  mismanagement ;  the  birds 
have  been  either  coddled,  over-crowded,  or  badly  fed  ;  in  one  case,  the 
chickens  were  kept  in  a  warm  loft,  from  which  draughts  were  carefully 
excluded.  In  others,  they  were  in  a  space  so  confined,  that  the  ground 
must  necessarily  have  become  foul.  From  the  crops  of  several  I  ex¬ 
tracted  hemp  seed,  large  masses  of  meat,  whole  barley  and  wheat.  All 
these  circumstances  tend  to  produce  disease.  Housed  chickens  pine  for 
fresh,  wholesome  air,  and  the  natural  insect  food,  worms,  &c.,  which 
j  cannot  be  artificially  supplied.  Bleat  and  hemp-seed  in  excess,  cause 
disease,  both  being  unnatural.  I  believe,  that  when  the  hens  arc  allowed  to 
!  scratch  for  the  chicken,  and  a  supply  of  grits,  or  coarse  oatmeal,  made 
:  into  a  crumbly  mass,  with  water,  is  given  liberally,  beginning  early  in 
[  the  morning,  all  that  is  required  in  the  way  of  food  is  supplied,  if  they 
|  have  an  out-door  run  among  grass,  &c.  Out  of  nearly  fifty  chicken 
thus  treated,  mostly  Dorkings,  with  some  fevv  Shangliacs  and  Spanish, 

I  have  lost  but  two,  and  those  were  weakly  at  birth  ;  the  nearer  we  can 
approach  to  a  natural  diet  the  better,  and  small  seeds,  insects,  and 
green  herbage,  constitute  the  natural  food  of  gallinaceous  birds.  Rice  is 
certainly  not  a  good  food  for  young  chicken,  it  contains,  by  far,  too  small 
a  quantity  of  flesh-forming  material ;  but  as  constituting  a  part  of 
the  food  of  old  birds,  I  regard  it  as  particularly  valuable. — W.  B. 
Tegetmeier,  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 

BIilk,  Butter,  Eggs,  and  Bacon  for  a  Family  ( Clericus ). — 
Keep  two  cows,  make  use  of  the  butter  required  during  the  summer 
months,  and  salt  the  remainder  for  use  in  the  winter.  The  milk  not  re¬ 
quired  for  use  may  be  given  to  the  store  pigs.  Keep  four  store  pigs  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  spring,  at  three  months  old,  fed  during  summer  upon 
1  milk,  &c.,  and  fattened  in  the  autumn  upon  barleymeal,  until  they  attain 
the  weight  of  ten  or  twelve  score  pounds  each.  Keep  six  hens  and  one 
cock,  to  supply  eggs  and  chicken  for  family  consumption.  You  have  six 
acres  of  land.  Put  four  acres  down  in  permanent  pasture,  half  of  which 
cut  for  hay,  and  feed  with  cows,  alternately.  Retain  two  acres  in  arable 
or  tillage,  to  be  cropped  in  the  following  rotation  : — First  year,  Barley  ; 
second  year,  root  crops  ;  forty  poles  sown  with  Trifolium,  as  soon  as  the 
Barley  is  harvested,  and  sown  with  Swedish  Turnips  after  the  Trifolium  is 
removed  the  first  week  in  June ;  forty  poles  sown  with  early  six-week 
Turnips,  the  first  thing  after  harvest ;  after  the  Turnips  are  pulled,  plant 
with  early  Potatoes;  eighty  poles  to  be  tilled  in  the  autumn,  preparatory 
for  sowing  in  the  spring ;  forty  poles  with  white  Carrots  ;  and  forty  poles 
with  Blangold.  Your  six  acres  of  land,  will,  managed  in  this  manner, 

I  give  you  the  following  produce  : — Summer  feed  in  grass  for  two  cows  ; 

I  four  tons  of  hay  for  winter  feed ;  five  quarters  of  barley  to  fatten  pigs, 
and  feed  poultry  ;  one-and-a-half  tons  of  barley-straw,  for  fodder  or  litter ; 

!  three  tons  of  Trifolium,  as  green  food  in  spring ;  four  tons  of  Swedish 
Turnips,  cow  food  in  winter;  thirty  bushels  of  early  Turnips  for  sale; 
j  forty  bushels  of  early  Potatoes  for  family  use,  and  to  assist  in  fatting 
I  pigs  ;  six  tons  of  white  Carrots  for  feeding  store  pigs  and  cows  in  spring, 
and  for  sale ;  one-and-a-half  tons  of  Carrot-greens,  cow  food  in  No- 
I  vember  ;  seven  tons  of  Blangold,  cow  and  pig  food,  in  spring  and  early 
summer,  and  for  sale.  The  above  amount  of  crops  may  vary  a  little  in 
I  some  seasons,  but  in  case  the  land  is  well  managed,  it  is  a  near  approach 
to  the  result.  The  labour  required  will  be  somewhat  regular  in  this  mode 
!  of  cropping,  but  “Clericus”  must  not  expect  one  man  to  do  it;  it  is, 
however,  not  easy  to  estimate  the  amount  of  labour,  by  reason  of  the 
variation  of  the  seasons,  and  of  circumstances  in  agricultural  affairs 
i  which  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  controled.  The  profit  to  be  realised 
!  will  be  dependant  entirely  upon  the  judgment  and  industry  displayed  in 
carrying  out  the  details  of  the  system  laid  down,  and  cannot,  therefore, 
be  estimated  with  accuracy.— J.  B. 

I  Rose  Stocks  ( B .  B.). — The  shoots  that  arc  to  be  budded  on  should 
not  be  cut  until  the  new  buds  have  taken,  then,  if  the  buds  arc  from 
autumn-flowering  kinds,  the  shoots  may  be  cut  back  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  bud,  which  bud  will  start  immediately.  The  shoots  on  which 
BIoss  or  Cabbage  Roses,  and  all  such,  are  budded,  need  not  be  cut  till 
|  the  middle  of  September,  and  then  only  to  half  their  length.  Blake 
choice  of  the  two  or  three  best  shoots  for  budding  on  each  stock,  and 
nip  off  the  ends  of  all  the  rest,  and  keep  them  docked  all  the  season,  not 
allowing  them  more  than  five  or  six  inches  in  length,  but  by  no  means 
rub  any  of  them  off,  as  some  thoughtless  people  do. 

Camellia-leaves  Spotted  (Devonian). — It  was  not  the  scale  which 
affected  the  leaf  sent.  We  have  seen  two  or  three  instances  of  the  kind 
in  our  practice  from  a  bad  state  of  the  roots.  Some  Vines  are, thus 
affected  every  year,  but,  as  they  cast  their  leaves,  the  evil  is  not  heeded 
so  much.  Your  plant  may  have  had  the  disease  nine  or  ten  years,  and 
if  so,  and  that  it  spreads  annually  to  the  young  leaves,  all  the  gardeners 
in  the  world  cannot  cure  it. 

Rhododendron  Edgwortiiii  (Ibid). — It  was  named  by  Dr.  Hooker 
in  compliment  to  the  BI.  Edgworth  after  whom  Edgworthia  was  called. 

BIr.  Fisher  Hobbs  ( Cymro ). — A  letter  directed  to  him  at  the  Far¬ 
mer’s  Club,  York  Hotel,  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  will  certainly  reach 
him.  The  Improved  Essex  differs  in  many  points  from  the  Improved 
Berkshire  breed  of  Pigs  ;  they  are  smaller  boned,  and  usually  all  black. 

Arrangement  of  the  Poultry  Yard  (Rusticus,  A.  B.).— There  is 
no  mode  of  teaching  Shanghae,  or  other  cocks,  to  be  at  peace  with  each 
other.  We  put  one  cock,  five  hens,  and  half  our  cockerels  in  one  walk, 
and  the  same  numbers  in  another  walk*  Our  pullets  we  keep  by  them¬ 


selves.  Shanghae.  cockerels  acquire  their  wing  quill  feathers  earlier  than 
the  pullets  ;  but  Shanghae  pullets  acquire  their  tail  feathers,  and  general 
plumage  earlier  than  the  cockerels. 

The  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary  (Multum  in  parvo). — It 
gives  the  cultivation  of  plants.  Price  8s.  6d.  The  roots  of  vines  are  best 
inside  the  house. 

Tool-House  ( Juventus ). — Any  shed,  with  a  shelf  and  a  few  hanging 
hooks,  will  answer.  No  plan  can  be  required  for  such  a  structure. 

Calceolaria  Seedlings  (A.  N.  V.).  —  Every  one  shrivelled  up. 
(31.  H.). — Here  is  a  contrast!  the  blooms  came  perfectly  fresh,  being 
packed  between  films  of  damp  moss,  in  a  tin  box.  No.  5,  Creamy-yellow, 
with  very  distinct  circular  crimson  blotches  ;  form  good.  We  should  call 
it  “  Clown,”  for  it  reminds  us  of  Grimaldi’s  face.  No.  15,  Bright  crim¬ 
son,  with  creamy  edge  round  the  mouth  and  outer  margin;  good  form. 
No.  23,  Very  like  No.  5,  but  more  closely  blotched.  No.  40,  Dark  crim¬ 
son,  very  regularly  veined  with  pinky-white  ;  excellent  in  form  and 
colouring.  No.  62,  Yellow,  with  very  closely-clustered  blotches  of  dark 
maroon  ;  form  good.  The  other  specimens  ordinary,  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  best  collection  of  Calceolaria  seedlings  we  have  seen  this  year. 

Destroying  Caterpillars  (J.  Pine).  —  Dust  them  with  white 
hellebore  powder. 

Bees — Early  Swarms. — We  are  informed  of  a  swarm  near  Sheffield 
on  the  l6th,  and  another  on  the  24th  of  Blay. 

Water  Cress  (A.  Mansfield ). — You  will  find  its  garden  culture, 
without  a  stream  of  water,  in  our  No.  61,  page  11". 

Gooseberry  Growing  (R.  J.  C.).— The  only  good  modern  work  is 
published  by  BIr.  Bohn.  It  is  entitled  “The  Gooseberry,  its  culture, 
uses,  and  history.” 

Strawberries  (IF.  Blood). —  The  Hautbois  and  British  Queen 
Strawberries  not  bearing  when  growing  together,  was  not  owing  to  such 
neighbourship.  They  have  been  rendered  fruitful,  probably,  by  having 
their  luxuriance  checked  by  the  destruction  of  some  of  their  roots  in  the 
course  of  transplanting. 

Vine  BIildew  (IF.  C..P.) — We  know  of  no  remedy  but  repeated 
dustings  with  sulphur.  They  should  be  applied  immediately  the  fungus 
is  perceived.  In  the  winter,  when  the  leaves  are  all  off,  dress  the  vines, 
and  fumigate  the  house,  as  was  recommended  by  BIr.  Errington  some 
months’  since. 

Pansies  (J.  B.). — We  know  of  no  work  about  them.  If  you  refer  to 
our  Indexes,  you  will  find  all  the  information  you  require. 

Bees  :  Early  Swarms. — “  I  quite  agree  with  the  writer  of  your 
Apiarian’s  Calendar  for  June,  as  regards  the  unfavourable  character  of  the 
present  spring  for  Bees  ;  but  there  must  be  a  great  difference  in  the  state 
of  stocks,  in  respect  to  swarming,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leeds, 
swarms  are  becoming  numerous.  A  friend  of  mine  had  one  come  off  on 
the  lflth  of  Blay  ;  another  party  had  two  on  the  23rd;  and  I  had  one  on 
the  26th,  and  a  very  good  one.  It  is  three  days  earlier  than  I  ever  had 
one  before,  although  I  have  kept  bees  the  last  sixteen  years ;  probably,  it 
may  be  accounted  for,  by  the  last  season  being  more  favourable  in  the 
northern  than  the  southern  part  of  the  country.  The  above  swarms  are 
all  from  stocks  kept  in  the  common  cottage  straw  hive. — T.  Umpleby, 
Roundhay ,  Leeds. 

Names  ok  Plants  (J.  S.). — We  could  not  recognise  voui  plant,  but 
have  been  told  that  it  is  Vicia  Narbonensis,  var.  integrifolia  If  so,  it 
is  an  annual,  and  used  in  some  parts  of  France  as  we  use  tares.  (A  Sub¬ 
scriber).—  Yours  is  Dielytra  spectabilis.  (IF.  C.  P.) — Cerastis  padus. 
(Scholasticus). — Cerasus  serotinus.  We  know  of  no  mode  of  destroying 
furze  of  gorse  so  effectual  as  grubbing  it  up.  Cutting  it  down  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  salting  it  heavily,  might  overcome  it.  (G.  B.  C.). — Ribes 
speciosum,  or  Showy-flowered  Currant. 

Black  Beetles. — C.  S.  A.  obliges  us  with  the  following: — “  Having 
a  decided  antipathy  to  those  household  pests,  I  feel  for  those  who  are 
infested  by  them.  ‘  Roth  and  Ringcrsen’s  patent  phosphorus  paste,  or 
vermin  destroyer,’  may  be  considered  an  effectual  remedy,  if  persevered 
in  for  a  short  time.  We  entered  a  house  in  Biarch,  1852,  where  we  found 
them  swarming  in  kitchen  and  cellars.  The  application  of  two  sixpenny 
jars  cleared  them  entirely  away.  At  the  commencement  of  warm  weather 
last  month,  two  or  three  made  their  appearance ;  we  applied  our  old 
remedy,  and  have  seen  no  more.  It  can  be  had  at  most  oil  shops,  in 
3d,  6d,  and  Is.  jars.  Dallow,  at  Kingsland  Gate,  keeps  it.  Cats  and 
dogs  will  not  touch  it.” 

Black  Beetles — Bee  Glasses. — IF.  L.  T.  says  “  In  The  Cottage 
Gardener  you  ask  for  a  mode  of  exterminating  Black  Beetles.  I  think 
if  you  try  pieces  of  the  rind  or  skin  of  the  Cucumber,  laid  in  their  track 
at  night,  you  will  find  them  quickly  diminish.  Also,  ‘  J.  W.’  wishes  to 
know  where  flat  Bee  Glasses  are  to  be  obtained.  I  have  bought  several 
of  Blarriott,  72,  Graceclmrch  Street,  City,  and  you  can  also  order  them 
to  be  made  at  any  manufacturers  ;  indeed,  I  think  there  is  one  man  in 
Bisliopsgate  Street  Without,  who  has  them  ready,  but  I  do  not  know 
his  name.” 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Blary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  of  Church  Hill,  Walthamstow,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of  Christ 
Church,  City  of  London.— June  l6th,  1853. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 

88°,  occurred  on 

the  23rd  in  1816 

;  and  the  lowest  cold,  35°,  on  the 

during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  73°  and  50.2°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat, 

23rd  in  1851.  During  the  period  112  days 
fell. 

were  line,  ana  on  /u  rain 

BRITISH  WILD  BLOWERS. 
(Continued,  from  page  133.,) 

Fu  maria  parviflora  :  Small-flowered  Fumitory. 


Description. — It  is  an  annual.  Herb ,  about  six  inches 
high,  like  Fumaria  officinalis,  but  rather  smaller  in  every 
part.  Segments  of  the  leaves  very  narrow,  line-like  anti 
channelled,  not  widening  in  any  part,  all  uniform.  Bracles 


longer  in  proportion  to  the  flower-stalks,  rather  awl-shaped. 
Flower  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  F.  officinalis ,  pale  red, 
occasionally  white ;  tips  of  the  inner  petals  purple,  in  a  loose 
cluster.  Pod  globose  with  a  point,  not  abrupt,  nor  notched, 
single-seeded.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  distinct  species 
from  F.  officinalis,  and,  as  Professor  Decandolle  remarks, 
has  no  relationship  to  F.  spicata,  whose  terminal  spikes,  and 
oval,  hat,  thick-edged,  dotted  pod,  are  abundantly  charac¬ 
teristic. 

Places  where  found. — Corn-fields  in  the  south  of  England. 

Time  of  flowering—  August  to  September. 

History. — This  was  not  distinguished  as  a  separate  species 
until  Lamarck  published  his  “ Encyclopedia  of  Botany”  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Besides  being  found  in 
England  and  Southern  Europe,  it  is  also  a  very  common 
weed  in  the  East  Indies,  being  called  in  Hindoostanee, 
Sulphur-Saug,  but  Dr.  Ainslie,  in  his  “Materia  Medic  a  of 
Hindostan,”  says,  it  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Pitpatra. 
The  Mahomedans  there  employ  it  as  a  diuretic,  as  well  as  a 
deobstruent,  and  in  maniacal  cases. 

The  old  herbalists  all  speak  of  the  Fumitories  as  me¬ 
dicines  useful  if  administered  with  similar  objects  as  by 
the  Indian  Mahomedans;  and  both,  probably,  derived  the 
suggestion  from  their  Arabian  predecessors  and  teachers  in 
the  art  of  healing.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  the 
Fumitories  contain  a  peculiar  acid,  which  has  been  called 
Fumaric  Acid,  but  which  is  also  known  as  Lichenic  or  Par- 
melic  Acid,  because  it  is  also  a  constituent  of  Iceland  Moss, 
Lichen  islandicus,  or  Parmelia  pulmonaria.  (Smith.  Donn. 
Withering.  Thomson.  Duncan.) 


Information  received  from  various  districts  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  fruit  crop  throughout  England 
will  he  much  above  an  average,  with  the  exception  ot 
Plums.  Apples,  from  Kent  to  the  farthest  corner  ot 
Devonshire,  are  in  profusion,  and  Pear-trees  are  no  less 
heavily  laden.  Those  grafted  on  Quince  stocks,  which 
usually  blossom  so  early  as  to  be  cut  off  by  the  spring 
frosts,  are  this  year  well  cropped.  This  was  owing  to 
their  much  later  blooming.  Cherries  are  more  partial, 
but  of  the  later  varieties  the  crop  promises  to  be  abun¬ 
dant  ;  we  say  promises,  because  until  the  stoning 
period  is  well  over,  the  produce  is  not  secure.  Indeed, 
there  are  three  perils  of  the  Cherry — the  setting,  the 
stoning,  and  the  colouring — to  say  nothing  of  the  birds. 
Of  Strawberries,  generally,  there  is  a  vast  abundance; 
the  chief  failures  being  among  those  who  manure  their 
ground  too  highly.  Keen’s  Seedlings  were  ripe  in  the 
open  ground  near  Winchester  on  the  20th  inst.  Cur¬ 
rants  and  Gooseberries  are  bearing  the  largest  crops 
that  have  been  known  for  many  years,  indeed,  so 
abundant  are  they  in  places  that  we  have  numerous 
queries  how  best  to  employ  them.  The  following  extract 
from  one  of  Poole’s  stories  may  be  suggestive. 


Mr.  Poole,  meeting  the  retired  landlord  ot  one  of  the 
inns  he  frequented  at  Cambridge  in  his  days  of  pupil¬ 
lage,  the  following  conversation  occurred  : — 

“  You  can’t  deny  it,  Burley ;  your  wines,  of  all  kinds,  were 
detestable— port,  Madeira,  claret,  champagne — ” 

“There  now,  sir!  to  prove  how  much  gentlemen  may  be 
mistaken,  1  assure  you,  sir,  as  I’m  an  honest  man,  I  never 
had  but  two  sorts  of  wine  in  my  cellar— port  and  sherry.” 

“  How !  when  I  myself  have  tried  your  claret,  your — ” 

“  Yes,  sir — my  claret,  sir.  One  is  obliged  to  give  gentlemen 
everything  they  ask  for,  sir;  gentlemen  who  pay  their  money, 
sir,  have  a  right  to  be  served  with  whatever  they  may  please 
to  order,  sir — especially  the  young  gentlemen  from  Cambridge, 
sir.  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was,  sir,  I  would  never  have  any 
wines  in  my  house,  sir,  but  port  and  sherry,  because  I  know 
them  to  be  wholesome  wines,  sir ;  and  this  I  will  say,  sir,  my 
port  and  sherry  were  the — very — best  I  could  procure  in  all 
England.” 

i  “  How !  the  best  ?■  ” 

“  Yes,  sir — at  the  price  I  paid  for  them.  But  to  explain  the 
I  thing  at  once,  sir.  You  must  know,  sir,  that  I  had'nt  been  , 
long  in  business  when  1  discovered  that  gentlemen  know  very  I 
little  about  wine;  but  that  if  they  didn’t  find  some  fault  or 
other,  they  would  appear  to  know  much  less — always  excepting 
the  young  gentlemen  from  Cambridge,  sir;  and  they  are 
excellent  judges!"  [And  here  again  Burley’s  little  eyes 
twinkled  a  humorous  commentary  on  the  concluding  words  l 
of  his  sentence.]  “  Well,  sir ;  with  respect  to  my  dinner  > 
wines  I  was  always  tolerably  safe ;  gentlemen  seldom  find  ; 
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fault  at  dinner ;  so  whether  it  might  happen  to  he  Madeira, 
or  pale  sherry,  or  brown,  or — ” 

“  Why,  just  now  you  told  me  you  had  but  two  sorts  of  wine 
in  your  cellar ;  ” 

#  “  Very  true,  sir ;  port  and  sherry.  But  this  was  my  plan, 
sir.  If  any  one  ordered  Madeira : — From  one  bottle  of  sherry 
take  two  glasses  of  wine,  which  replace  by  two  glasses  of 
brandy,  and  add  thereto  a  slight  squeze  of  lemon;  and  this 
I  found  to  give  general  satisfaction,  especially  to  the  young 
gentlemen  from  Cambridge,  sir.  But,  upon  the  word  of  an 
honestman,  I  could  scarcely  get  a  living  profit  by  my  Madeira, 
sir,  for  I  always  used  the  best  brandy.  As  to  the  pale  and 
brown  sherry,  sir — a  couple  of  glasses  of  nice  pui'e  water,  in 
place  of  the  same  quantity  of  wine,  made  what  I  used  to  call 
my  delicate  pale,  (by  the  by,  a  squeeze  of  lemon  added  to  that 
made  ai  very  fair  Bucellas,  sir — a  wine  not  much  called  for 
now,  sir) :  and  for  my  old  brown  sherry,  a  leetle  burnt  sugar 
was  the  thing.  It  looked  very  much  like  sherry  that  had 
been  twice  to  the  East  Indies,  sir ;  and,  indeed,  to  my  custo¬ 
mers  who  were  very  particular  about  their  wines,  I  used  to 
serve  it  as  such.” 

“  But,  Mr.  Burley,  wasn’t  such  a  proceeding  of  a  character 
rather—” 

“  I  guess  what  you  would  say,  sir ;  but  I  knew  it  to  be  a 
wholesome  wine  at  bottom,  sir.  But  my  port  was  the  wine 
which  gave  me  the  most  trouble.  Gentlemen  seldom  agree 
about  port,  sir.  One  gentleman  would  say,  ‘  Burley,  I  don’t 
like  this  wine— it  is  too  heavy  ! ’  ‘Is  it,  sir  ?  I  think  I  can 
find  you  a  lighter.’  Out  went  a  glass  of  wine,  and  in  went  a 
glass  of  water.  ‘  Well,  sir,’  I’d  say,  ‘  how  do  you  approve  of 
that!'  ‘Why — um — no;  I  can’t  say — ’  ‘  I  understand,  sir, 

you  like  an  older  wine — softer.  I  think  I  can  please,  you,  sir.’ 
Bump  again,  sir.  ‘Now,  sir,’  says  I  (wiping  the  decanter 
with  a  napkin,  and  triumphantly  holding  it  up  to  the  light), 

‘  try  this,  if  you  please.’  ‘  That’s  it,  Burley — that’s  the  very 
wine!  bring  another  bottle  of  the  same.’  But  one  can’t 
please  everybody  the  same  way,  sir.  Some  gentlemen  would 
complain  of  my  port  as  being  poor — without  body.  In  went 
one  glass  of  brandy.  If  that  didn’t  answer,  ‘Ay,  gentlemen,’ 
says  I,  ‘  I  know  what  will  please  you — you  like  a  fuller  bodied, 
rougher  wine.  Out  went  two  glasses  of  wine,  and  in  went 
two  or  three  glasses  of  brandy.  This  used  to  be  a  very 
favourite  wine — but  only  with  the  young  gentlemen  from 
Cambridge,  sir.” 

“  And  your  claret  ?  ” 

“My  good  wholesome  port  again,  sir.  Three  wines  out, 
three  waters  in,  one  pinch  of  tartaric  acid,  two  ditto  orris- 
powder.  For  a  fuller  claret,  a  little  brandy;  for  a  lighter 
claret,  more  water.” 

“  But  how  did  you  contrive  about  Burgundy  ?  ” 

“  That  was  my  claret,  sir,  with  from  three  to  six  drops  of 
bergamot,  according  as  gentlemen  liked  a  full  flavour  or  a 
delicate  flavour.  As  for  champagne,  sir,  that  of  course  I  made 
myself.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ‘  of  course,’  Burley  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  sir,”  said  he,  with  an  innocent,  yet  waggish  look, 

“  surely  everybody  makes  his  own  champagne — else  what  can 
j  become  of  all  the  gooseberries  1" 


Ihe  Potato  Murrain  was  noticed  less  generally  among 
forced  crops  this  year  than  usual,  but  we  hear  that  it 
has  made  its  appearance  extensively  among  the  open 
ground  growths  in  some  districts  of  Cornwall.  We 
shall  he  glad  to  receive  information  from  any  or  from 
all  our  readers  how  the  Potato  crop  is  looking  in  their 
j  neighbourhoods,  for  it  is  a  crop  even  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  the  fruit-crop.  In  Hampshire,  at  present 
(June  1 0 tli) ,  Potatoes  are  looking  well. 

We  may  as  well  remark,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  a  continental  philosopher  recommends,  as 
a  pievention  ol  the  disease,  that  roasted  Potatoes  should 
i  be  planted.  Without  any  joke,  M.  Bollman,  a  pro- 
I  fcssor  at  the  Russian  College,  at  Gorigoretsky,  states 


that  he  has  dried,  at  a  high  temperature,  140°,  or  there¬ 
abouts,  the  sets  intended  for  planting,  and  that  the 
plants  from  such  sets  were  undiseased,  while  those 
from  undried  sets  were  severely  affected.  This  may,  or 
may  not,  prove  correct  upon  further  trial;  the  high 
temperature  and  long  drying  may  ripen  the  tubers; 
may  produce  chemical  changes  in  the  sets,  that  may 
enable  the  plants  to  produce  tubers  not  prone  to  what 
may  be  compared  to  cancer  in  the  human  body — decom¬ 
position  during  life.  All  this  may  be,  hut  it  is  mere 
hypothesis;  hut  the  asserted  fact  deserves  to  he  exten¬ 
sively  tested.  We  think  this  present  season  too  far 
passed  to  allow  of  the  experiments  being  conclusive,  for 
even  if  the  high  drying  failed  in  the  alleged  preservative 
effect,  it  might  he  justly  observed  that  the  tubers  have  j 
so  generally  sprouted  now,  as  to  weaken  them,  and 
render  them  unusually  liable  to  the  murrain.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  have  the  opportunity  might  try  the 
experiment.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  murrain  had 
not  been  heard  of,  we  knew  a  very  good  crop  of  Po- 
tatoes  taken  up  in  October  from  sets  planted  on  the 
25  th  of  July. 


Fob  the  following  list  of  plants  that  have  endured  the 
winter  uninjured  in  Oxfordshire,  we  are  indebted  to 
“  Queen  Mab,”  but  we  pledge  ourselves  that  the  state¬ 
ments  are  facts  in  all  human  acceptation,  and  that  they 
are  not  “  fictions  of  the  fay-land  ” : — 

“  Indigofera  decora,  border  near  a  wall ;  Gazania  rigens,  in 
open  border;  Oxalis  Jtoribunda,  in  open  border;  Zephy- 
ranthes  Atamasco,  in  open  border;  Pittosporum  Tobiri,  against 
a  wall;  Physianthus  albicans,  against  a  wall;  Edwardsia 
grandijiora,  against  a  wall;  Passijlora  cecrulea,  Escallonia 
macrantha,  Benthamia  fragifera,  BuddJea  Lindleyana,  all  on 
a  wall,  protected  with  fir  boughs ;  Then  Bohca,  on  a  wall ; 
Stranvesia  glaucescens,  in  open  ground ;  Ceanothus  divari- 
catus,  in  open  ground  ;  Calceolaria,  common  yellow,  bedding 
kind  (I  think  Anyustifolia),  in  a  wide  basket,  on  a  stone 
pillar,  on  an  open  lawn ;  Lauras  regalis,  protected  by  a  fir 
bough  ;  Grevillea  rosmarinifolia,  on  a  wall  unprotected  ; 
Azara  integrifolia,  in  a  border,  protected  by  a  fir  bough  ; 
Escallonia  rubra,  in  open  border ;  Eriobotrya  japonica,  pro¬ 
tected  with  fir  boughs  on  a  wall  ;  Veronica  Lindleyana,  in 
open  border;  Billardiera  longijloru,  on  a  wall.  None  were 
protected  except  those  specified.  Sollya  lielerophylla  was  : 
killed,  though  on  a  wall  protected.” 


At  Messrs.  J.  Weeks  and  Co.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  the 
open-lieated  Pond  is  now  very  gay  with  Stove  Aquatics. 
Lymnocharis  Humboldtii  is  very  strong,  with  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  lovely  sulphur  flowers.  The  Rock,  also,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  Pond,  presents  a  very  brilliant  appearance 
with  Alpine  Plants  in  full  flower. 


The  Orchids  from  Mr.  Warszewicz,  sold  at  Mr.  Stevens’s 
Auction  Rooms,  on  the  14th  instant,  realised  very  good 
prices — the  83  lots  fetching  about  A235.  Lot  1,  Cypri- 
pedium  caudatum  roseitm,  which  flowered  on  the  voyage 
to  England,  the  flowers  being  of  a  rich  purplish-crimson, 
sold  for  £7  10s.;  the  other  specimens  changed  hands 
at  prices  varying  from  £2  to  £(>  15s.  The  plants  of 
Trichopilia  suavis  sold  for  from  £2  2s.  to  AH ;  and  Tri-  ' 
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cliopilia  coccinect,  a  variety  with  “  erect  flower-stems, 
sepals  ancl  petals  white,  with  the  lip  deeply  tinged  with 
purplish-crimson,”  similarly  varied  in  price. 


We  thought  that  a  Shanghae  Pullet ,  aunt  to  some  of  the 
chickens  belonging  to  G.  W.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Win¬ 
chester,  highly  commended  at  the  Farningham  Show, 
was  the  most  prolific  of  eggs  that  we  had  ever  known, 
but  we  are  glad  to  find  that  others  are  equally  fertile. 
We  are  glad,  because  these  instances  bear  testimony 
that  the  propensity  to  broodiness,  complained  of 
as  characteristic  of  Shanghae  hens,  probably  may  be 
obviated  by  selecting  for  stock  birds  from  a  parent 
not  having  that  propensity.  The  pullet  to  which 
we  have  alluded  began  laying  on  the  15th  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  between  that  day  and  the  16th  of  June, 
or  183  days,  she  has  laid  163  eggs.  Her  eggs  weigh, 
with  scarcely  any  variation,  two  ounces  each,  so  that  in 
twenty-six  weeks  she  produced  nearly  20  lbs.  weight  of 
food,  as  some  deduction  must  be  made  for  the  weight 
of  the  shells. 

The  other  pullets,  which  equal  the  above  in  productive 
power,  are  the  property  of  W.  H.  Snell,  Esq.,  of  Nor¬ 
wood,  Surrey,  whose  most  beautiful  chickens  took  the 
first  prizes  at  Cheltenham  and  Plymouth.  He  has 
|  favoured  us  with  the  following  information  relative  to 
these  pullets : — 

“  I  notice  that  one  correspondent  gives  a  return  of  the 
number  of  eggs  laid  by  his  hens  for  several  successive 
months,  aud  your  note,  that  other  returns -of  a  similar 
nature  would  be  acceptable,  induces  me  to  send  you  a 
statement  of  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the  two  hens 
from  which  I  have  reared  the  majority  of  my  chickens 
(about  150)  this  year  ;  including  those  which — beating 
the  cracks — took  the  first  prize  at  Cheltenham,  and  at 
Plymouth.  On  the  accuracy  of  the  return  you  may 
depend,  for  the  eggs  were  different  in  shape  and  colour 
from  those  of  any  other  bird  in  my  yard ;  and,  as  often 
as  otherwise,  were  taken  from  under  the  hens  that  laid 
them ;  and  the  daily  eggs  were  regularly  entered  in  a 
book,  from  which  I  take  the  following  return 

FIRST  RULLET, 

27  Nov.,  1852,  to  13  June,  1853, 199  days,  174  eggs; 

SECOND  PULLET, 

30  Dec.,  1852,  to  13  June,  1853, 166  days,  137  eggs  ; 
which,  considering  the  average  weight  of  each  egg  to 
have  been  no  more  than  2  oz.,  gives  a  total  weight  of 
of  38  lbs.  14  ozs.  of  meat,  in  about  six  months,  from 
two  hens,  both  of  which  are  still  laying  eggs  that 
produce  fine  chickens.  And,  remembering  the  cold, 
wet  weather  we  had,  for  nearly  three  months  uninter¬ 
ruptedly,  I  think  this  fully  establishes  the  superiority  of 
the  now  fashionable  and  really  valuable  Cochin-China 
fowl.” 


So  fatal  is  the  disorder  in  Chickens,  known  as  the  Gapes, 
and  so  difficult  is  it  to  apply  any  remedy  to  so  sensitive 
an  organ  as  the  windpipe,  the  seat  of  the  disorder,  that 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  prominence  to  this  important 


notice  from  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  more  especially  as  it  will 
be  a  reply  to  the  enquiries  from  various  correspondents. 

“  In  answer  to  numerous  enquiries,  I  may  state,  that 
fumigation  with  spirits  of  turpentine  has  been  found 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  this  disease.  The  chicken 
may  be  put  into  a  box,  along  with  some  pieces  of  rag, 
or  paper,  saturated  with  the  turpentine,  and  made  to 
inhale  the  vapour  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  withstand 
its  action ;  or  they  may  be  put  under  a  glass  shade, 
standing  over  a  hole  in  a  board,  some  turpentine  on 
paper  being  burned  beneath  the  hole.  I  hope  to  return 
more  fully  to  this  matter  next  week,  as  I  have  received 
several  valuable  communications  on  the  matter. — W.  B. 
Tegetmeier.” 


GLEANINGS. 

One  of  the  best  works  on  “  The  Dahlia :  its  History 
and  Cultivation,  with  descriptions  of  all  the  best  show 
flowers ,”  has  just  issued  from  the  press.  Its  author  is 
Mr.  Robert  Hogg,  author  of  “  British  Pomology,”  and  of 
a  name  identified  with  Florists’  Flowers.  The  following 
is  an  extract  from  its  amusing  portion  :  our  readers 
must  purchase  the  work  to  benefit  by  its  practical 
details  : — 

“The  first  naturalist  who  was  sent  to  explore  the  hitherto 
unknown  treasures  of  the  New  World,  was  Franciscus  Her¬ 
nandez,  physician  to  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  under 
whose  patronage,  and  at  a  great  cost,  the  mission  was  under¬ 
taken.  In  such  a  country,  where-  no  botanist  had  ever 
trodden,  the  success  which  attended  his  labours  was  of 
course  very  great.  So  extensive  were  his  discoveries,  and 
so  new  and  varied  were  the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
existence  which  he  described,  the  scientific  men  of  that  age 
regarded  his  statements  with  suspicion,  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances  did  not  fail  to  express  their  incredulity  in  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  traveller’s  fabulous  assertions. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  opinions  which  at  the  time 
were  current,  it  is  now  found  that  in  every  particular  he  was 
correct  in  what  he  had  stated.  Hernandez  did  not  live  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  his  discoveries ;  but  after  his 
death  they  were  collected  into  one  large  folio  volume,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  and  entitled,  ‘Rerum  Medi- 
carum  Novte  Hispanise  Thesaurus.’  In  this  work  the 
Acocotli  is  figured  in  three  different  forms,  and  described  at 
considerable  length.  It  is  stated  to  be  an  herb  bearing 
leaves  similar  to  those  of  the  Mountain  Spikenard  ( Vale¬ 
riana  tuberosa ,  Wild),  which  are  divided  into  five  leaflets,  of 
which  some  are  sinuated.  The  flower-stalks,  which  are 
nine  inches  long,  are  slender  and  smooth  ;  and  the  flowers 
pale  red  and  stellate.  To  this  is  added  an  account  of  its 
medicinal  virtues,  which  we  suspect  are  more  imaginary 
than  real.  This,  then,  for  one -hundred- and -fifty  years 
afterwards,  was  all  that  was  known  of  this  plant;  those  who 
believed  the  report  of  the  traveller  knew  that  such  an  one 
existed  somewhere  in  the  mountains  of  Quauhnahuac,  but 
nothing  more,  for  there  it  was  allowed  to  remain. 

“  It  was  not  till  1789,  when  Vicentes  Cervantes,  director 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Mexico,  forwarded  seeds  of  this 
plant  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Madrid,  that  it  had  ever  been 
seen  in  Europe.  The  plants  produced  from  these  seeds 
flowered  in  1790.  At  that  time  the  Royal  Gardens  were 
under  the  direction  of  Abbe  Cavanilles,  who,  recognising  in 
this  new  introduction  a  genus  hitherto  unknown  in  botanical 
science,  applied  to  it  the  name  of  Dahlia,  in  honour  of  M. 
Andre  Dahl,  a  Swedish  botanist.  Among  the  plants  pro 
duced  in  the  Madrid  Garden,  Cavanilles  discovered,  as  he  I 
thought,  three  distinct  species,  all  of  which  he  described 
and  figured  in  his  great  work,  ‘  leones  et  Descriptiones 
lTantarum,  &c.’  under  the  names  of  Dahlia  pin nata,  rosea,  j 
and  coccinea,  the  former  of  which  was  a  sort  of  semi-double, 
but  the  others  proved  only  to  be  single  flowers.  Little  1 
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progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  their  cultivation,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  mul¬ 
tiply  them  from  seed,  for  so  long  as  ten  years  after  their 
first  introduction  we  find  Cavanilles  distributing  to  various 
Botanic  Gardens  in  Europe  tbe  identical  three  varieties  lie 
had  first  raised.  It  was  not  till  1802  that  they  were  sent 
to  the  Jardins  des  Plantes,  at  Paris ;  and  about  the  same 
time  they  were  also  forwarded  to  M.  Decandolle,  at  Mont¬ 
pellier.  The  Gardens  of  Berlin  and  Dresden  seem  to  have 
had  them  some  time  before  this,  for  so  early  as  1800  we 
have  an  account  of  Dahlia  rosea  being  sent  from  Dresden  to 
Berlin.  About  the  period  that  Cavanilles  sent  his  plants 
to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  at  Paris,  the  illustrious  naturalists, 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  in  descending  from  the  table  land 
of  Mexico  towards  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  found  the 
Dahlia  in  a,  prairie  between  Areo  and  Patzcuaro,  at  a  height 
of  nearly  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
plants  then  discovered  were  transmitted  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Mexico,  and  in  1804  transferred  to  tbe  Jardins 
des  Plantes,  and  several  other  gardens  throughout  Europe, 
and  among  them  was  found  the  D.  coccinea  of  Cavanilles. 
On  its  first  reception,  in  1802,  in  the  Paris  Garden,  M. 
Andre  Thouin,  director  of  that  establishment,  judging  from 
the  climate  of  the  country  of  which  the  Dahlia  is  a  native, 
had  it  placed  in  a  stove  and  treated  as  a  tropical  plant.  In 
1804  he  published  an  elaborate  treatise,  illustrated  with 
engravings,  in  the  ‘Annales  du  Museum  d’Histoire  Natur- 
elle,’  on  its  culture  and  management ;  but  from  all  we  can 
discover  it  was  many  years  after  this  before  any  progress 
was  made  in  the  production  of  good  double  flowers. 

“  Till  about  this  period,  the  generic  name  established  by 
Cavanilles  had  been  universally  adopted  by  botanists  through¬ 
out  Europe  ;  but  Professor  Wildenow,  of  Berlin,  labouring 
under  the  impression  that  the  name  adopted  by  Cavanilles 
had  been  previously  applied  to  another  plant  by  Thunberg, 
he,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  ‘  Species  Plantarum,’  discon¬ 
tinued  the  name  of  Dahlia,  and  substituted  that  of  Georgina, 
which  he  founded  in  -honour  of  Professor  Georgi,  of  St. 
Petersburgh.*  For  some  years  this  new  nomenclature 
was  pretty  generally  followed,  particularly  in  Germany  and 
central  Europe;  and  even  so  recently  as  in  some  of  the 
writings  of  Loudon,  in  our  own  country,  it  was  preserved; 
but  as  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  precedence  must  be 
given  to  Cavanilles,  the  name  of  Dahlia  was  again  restored, 
and  still  continues,  as  in  all  probability  it  ever  will,  to  be 
associated  with  this  now  justly  popular  and  noble  flower. 

“  Several  cultivators  on  the  continent,  observing  the  natu¬ 
ral  disposition  of  the  Dahlia  to  sport  from  its  original  form, 
began  now  to  direct  their  attention  to  raising  new  varieties, 
and  treating  it  as  a  florist  flower.  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  double  flowers,  but  without  success.  In 
1806,  the  gardener  at  Malmaison  forwarded  to  the  gardener 
at  St.  Cloud  all  the  three  varieties  which  were  then  known, 
namely,  coccinea,  purpurea,  and  croceu.  These  produced 
seeds,  which  were  sown,  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  attempts 
which  were  made  year  after  year,  they  still  remained  single. 
In  Belgium,  however,  they  were  more  successful ;  for  we 
learn  that  in  1812,  M.  Donkelaar,  botanic  gardener  at 
Louvain,  having  sown  a  quantity  of  seed,  raised  plants 
which  the  first  year  produced  ail  single  flowers.  Disap¬ 
pointed,  but  not  discouraged,  he  from  these  saved  a  second 
quantity,  which  in  their  turn  produced  semi-double  flowers  ; 
and,  emboldened  with  the  success  which  attended  this 
second  essay,  he  from  the  best  of  these  semi-double  flowers 
procured  a  further  supply  of  seed,  the  produce  of  which,  in 
the  following  year,  presented  him  with  three  plants  which 
■  bore  flowers  perfectly  double.  These  were,  therefore,  the 
|  first  really  double  flowers  which  were  ever  produced.  After 
this  there  were  many  varieties  raised  of  all  shades  and 
depths  of  colour,  and  from  this  time  the  Dahlia  began  to 
attract  for  itself  a  measure  of  interest  which  has  gone  on 
increasing,  and  which  even  at  the  present  day  seems  to  be 
as  great  and  unabating  as  if  it  wrere  a  plant  of  the  most 
recent  introduction,  and  which  was  still  a  novelty  in  the 
midst  of  us. 

“  Hitherto,  we  have  been  treating  of  the  Dahlia  as  a  plant 

*  “In  a  recent  number  of  the  ‘  Revue  Horticole,’  a  correspondent 
goes  a  long  way  out  of  his  road  to  indulge  in  a  spiteful  ebullition  against 
‘  les  Anglais because  they  have,  as  he  says,  taken  the  honour  from  the 
Swedish  botanist  by  changing  the  name  of  Itahlia  to  Geurgina,  in  honour 
j  of  one  of  their  Kings — George !  ” 
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confined  exclusively  to  the  continent ;  it  must  not,  however, 
be  inferred  from  this  that  it  was  not  known  and  appreciated 
as  soon,  and  as  greatly,  in  our  own  country.  The  first 
account  we  have  of  its  introduction  to  this  country  was 
by  the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  in  1789,  from  Madrid,  where 
the  Marquis  was  then  residing  as  ambassador  from  England 
at  the  court  of  Spain.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  roots 
or  seeds,  whatever  they  were,  had  been  duly  tended  or  taken 
care  of,  for  certain  it  is  that  it  never  became  generally 
known,  or  was  ever  even  partially  distributed.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility  it  shared  the  fate  of  many  hundreds  of  other  plants  j 
which  at  that  period  were  sent  home  by  collectors  and 
travellers  to  Kew  Gardens.  The  space  for  the  continual 
accessions  which  were  taking  place  was  far  too  limited,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  a  large  number  of  the  plants 
perished,  either  from  neglect  or  too  much  crowding.  The 
same  liberal  spirit  which  now  exists  in  that  establishment 
did  not  prevail  in  those  days,  by  which  new  plants  are  dis¬ 
seminated  throughout  numerous  large  public  and  private 
establishments  in  the  country;  so  that  if  the  original  plants 
in  the  Royal  collection  should  be  lost,  a  fresh  supply  can 
always  be  procured  from  those  to  whom  they  had  been 
supplied.  It  was  not  so  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
and  the  consequence  was,  when  a  plant  which  was  unique 
died,  it  was  entirely  lost  to  the  country.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  Dahlia,  for,  besides  the  mere  fact  of  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  nothing  more  was  known  of  it  till  1804,  when  seeds 
were  again  forwarded  from  Madrid — on  this  occasion  by 
Lady  Holland.  A  plant  of  the  Dahlia  coccinea  had,  how¬ 
ever,  been  in  the  country  before  this,  because  John  Fraser, 
the  celebrated  traveller,  who  established  a  nursery  in 
Chelsea,  had  flowered  it  in  1803.  On  the  occasion  of  this 
second  introduction,  seeds  were  forwarded  to  M.  Buonaiuti, 
who  was  at  that  time  librarian  to  Lord  Holland,  at  Holland 
House,  Kensington.  This  gentleman  was  successful  in 
raising  all  the  three  varieties,  and  as  they  flowered  they 
were  illustrated  in  the  leading  botanical  periodicals  of  that 
day.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
Dahlia  in  this  country,  and  with  various  degrees  of  success ; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  twenty  years  that  it  has  been 
brought  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  now  constitutes 
it  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  florist  flowers.” 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

There  has  been,  of  late,  an  unusual  display  of  fine 
Forced  Fruit  in  the  market,  in  consequence  of  so  many 
exhibitions  happening  about  the  same  time.  Many  of 
the  prize  specimens  which  were  produced  at  Chiswick, 
and  the  Regent's  Park  shows,  find  their  way,  at  last,  to 
Covent  Garden.  Of  these,  there  are  splendid  specimens 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  of  large  size  and  finely 
coloured.  Grapes,  also,  of  unusual  size,  and  colour,  con¬ 
sisting  of  White  and  Grizzly  Frontignan,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Black  Harnbro’.  Strawberries  are  now 
much  more  plentiful,  and,  instead  of  being  sold  by  the 
ounce,  may  be  had  by  tbe  pottle,  or  punnet  ;  we  have 
observed  some  offered  at  Is.  Gd.  per  pottle.  There  are 
also  beautiful  specimens  of  early  Cherries,  but  not  quite 
sufficiently  coloured.  They  are  evidently  forced,  or 
are  from  a  southern  district.  The  sorts  are,  May  Duke, 
Black  Tartarian,  and  a  few  of  the  Early  Purple  Guigne. 
We  also  observed  a  few  of  an  early  variety,  which  lias 
been  introduced  to  this  country  of  late  years,  called 
InduJle.  Green  Gooseberries  are  very  plentiful,  and 
make  4d.  per  quart.  Asparagus  is  very  plentiful,  but 
not  cheap — anything  good  cannot  be  had  under  3s.  Gd. 
or  4s.  per  bundle.  Early  Peas  are  in,  and  make  Is.  per 
pint.  Early  Potatoes,  8d.  per  lb.,  of  good  quality  ;  but 
some  may  be  had  at  6d.  Vegetables  are  improving  last 
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under  the  influence  of  the  recent  rains  and  sunshine. 
Cabbages  make  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  dozen.  Rhubarb, 
2d.  to  6d.  per  bundle.  Cucumbers,  4d.,  6d.,  to  Is.  each. 

Of  Flowebs  there  is  an  abundance.  Among  the  most 
prominent  in  the  composition  of  bouquets,  we  have 
lately  observed  Catananche  ccerulea  extensively  used  for 
a  blue.  H. 


SEA-KALE. 

1  have  long  desired  to  give  our  readers  a  sketch  ol 
my  mode  of  growing  and  forcing  this  valuable  esculent, 
and  as  there  is  no  pressing  need  for  the  remainder  of  the 
series  of  papers  which  1  have  commenced,  on  laying 
out  fruit- gardens  and  orchards,  it  will  be  well,  perhaps, 
to  turn  aside  occasionally  into  subjects  which  may 
interest  our  friends,  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
long  experience.  I  feel  somewhat  bold  in  the  matter  ot 
Sea-kale,  having  been  particularly  successful  for  many 
years ;  indeed,  I  think  it  may  be  found,  that  the  im¬ 
proved  practice  in  forcing  this  vegetable,  is,  in  great 
part,  traceable  to  papers  written  by  me  nearly  a  score 
years  since,  in  “  Loudon’s  Magazine,”  and  since  that 
period,  in  the  “Horticultural  Society’s  Journal,”  and 
other  works. 

Twenty  years  since,  and  more,  I  felt  extremely  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  existing  mode  of  forcing ;  it  appeared 
too  expensive,  too  uncertain,  and  involved  too  much 
labour.  Long  before  that  period,  Mr.  Knight,  and 
others,  had  ascertained  that  certain  classes  of  plants,  of 
which  the  Sea-kale  was  an  eminent  example,  stored  up 
in  one  season  the  alimentary  matter  that  went  towards 
establishing  the  plant  in  the  future  year,  and  the 
accretion  consequent  on  the  root  action  of  the  latter,  ol 
course,  provided  for  another  period,  and  so  on.  Now, 
this  admitted,  two  features  in  its  culture  stood  in  bold 
relief;  one,  that  all  matters  connected  with  the  cultural 
process  must  be  done  out-of-doors ;  the  other,  that  the 
forcing  was  reduced  simply  to  a  question  ot  warmth  and 
moisture,  irrespective  of  any  other  consideration.  Thus, 
the  fetters  being  thrown  off  which  custom  had  bound, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that,  since  Sea-kale  blanching-pots 
were  very  expensive,  and  that  the  enormous  body  of 
fermenting  material  requisite  to  support  this  system 
could  be  much  better  employed,  and  much  labour  in 
turning  and  heating  saved — a  much  simpler  plan  might 
be  devised. 

Now,  here  I  at  once  repudiate  all  notions  of  battling 
with  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.,  as  to  priority  in  this  respect.  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  detail  ol  usclul  facts;  the 
world  may  settle  the  rest  as  it  pleases. 

Sea.  kale  is  partial  to  a  light  or  sandy  soil,  and  the 
soil  must  be  deep  to  produce  it  first-rate.  1  always 
secure  a  depth  of  thirty  inches.  A  Celery-bed,  in  what 
is  termed  the  Scotch  fashion,  is  a  most  excellent  pre¬ 
parer.  These  beds  with  us  are  about  six  feet  in  width, 
and  carry  two  rows  of  highly  cultivated  Kale.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  such  ground  is  highly  manured, 
and  very  deep,  and  receives  a  good  coating  of  salt  after 
the  Celery  is  removed,  which  is  generally  immediately 
after  Christmas,  as  we  employ  an  early  bed  for  this 
purpose.  The  salt,  of  course,  is  well  incorporated  with 
the  soil. 

On  such  a  prepared  soil  I  annually  plant  as  much 
as  1  force — say  about  two  hundred  crowns  or  roots. 
The  rows  are  nearly  four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
nearly  three  feet  apart  in  the  row,  or  rather  three  feet 
between  each  pair  of  plants,  for  I  plant  a  pair  of  crowns 
at  each  station ;  each  pair,  therefore,  has  about  half-a- 
yard  on  each  side,  clear  space,  to  extend  on. 

Now,  it  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  these  are 
young  plants  of  a  year-old,  for  I  sow  a  drill  annually  for 


this  purpose,  on  rich  soil,  and  cultivate  highly  through 
the  summer ;  they  are  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  nearly 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  crown  at  planting  time.  Our 
planting  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  February. 

In  the  early  part  of  May  most  of  them  produce  blos¬ 
som  spikes ;  these,  however,  are  not  suffered  to  grow 
long,  for  as  soon  as  the  plant  has  two  or  three  good 
leaves  at  the  base  the  blossoms  are  pinched  off.  In 
former  years,  I  used  to  cut  the  crown  off’  below  the  I 
sprouting  point,  but  this  proved  bad  practice,  although  I 
backed  by  many  professionals — as,  although  Kale  will  J 
bud  at  any  point,  such  practice  lays  the  foundation  lor 
canker,  or  vegetable  gangrene,  to  which  this  plant  is 
much  liable.  This  pinching,  or  cutting  away,  the  blossom 
spikes  induces  a  development  of  a  class  of  young  shoots 
at  the  collar,  which  are  the  very  things  for  future  buds, 
or  crowns;  and,  moreover,  no  stagnation  of  the  vital 
action  ensues — the  root  is  sustained  in  continuous  play. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  crowns  are  found  thronged  with 
sprouts  of  a  peculiarly  vigorous  character,  and  now  a 
sharp-pointed  knife  is  passed  through  them,  thinning 
out  all  but  about  four  on  each  crown,  and,  of  course, 
selecting  the  prime  ones. 

I  need  say  little  more  about  the  out-doors  culture 
of  this  delicious  and  universally  esteemed  vegetable, 
which  finds  its  way  to  the  table  of  Princes  from  Novem¬ 
ber  until  the  middle  of  May:  of  course,  a  due  amount 
of  cultivation  will  be  given.  1  must  now  bound  over  a 
portion  of  my  subject,  and  chat  a  little  about  its  forcing. 

1  may  observe  beforehand,  however,  that  I  have  deemed 
it  expedient  to  use  a  good  deal  of  the  charred  materials 
of  the  rubbish  or  weed  yard  on  every  possible  occasion, 
whether  in  the  soil,  or  as  hand-dressings,  when  dressings 
are  needed.  Such  substances  are  well-known  antiseptics, 
and,  as  the  Kale  is  so  liable  to  gangrene,  their  appli¬ 
cation  would  seem  a  common  sense  affair.  However,  1 
can  only  say,  that  in  proportion  as  I  have  applied  such 
with  diligence,  my  success  has  increased;  indeed,  I  can¬ 
not  speak  too  highly  of  their  application  in  almost  all 
vegetable  culture— involving,  as  a  system  of  charring 
does,  the  destruction  of  all  insects,  and  the  return  ot  a 
very  useful  residuum  to  the  ground  from  whence  it  had 
been  taken. 

During  the  summer,  of  course,  all  flower  stems  are 
cut  away,  and  by  the  end  ot  October,  or  so,  the  leaves 
will  be  relinquishing  their  hold  of  the  plant.  And  now, 
my  practice  is  to  trench  out  the  whole  forcing  stock, 
and  “  lay  it  in  by  the  heels,”  to  use  a  mere  gardening 
phrase,  which  means,  that  it  is  put  into  the  ground  as 
close  together  as  possible.  It  is  covered  with  soil  up  to 
the  crown,  and,  during  severe  weather,  litter  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  over  the  plants.  From  hence  they  are  trans¬ 
ferred,  in  successive  batches,  to  the  Mushroom-house, 
where  l  have  Kale  in  constant  succession,  from  the 
beginning  of  November,  until  that  from  the  open  ground 
supersedes  forcing  matters.  The  forcing  it  in  this  situ¬ 
ation  must  form  the  subject  ot  another  paper;  for  much 
may  be  said,  and  much  ought  to  be  said.  I  do  not, 
indeed,  desire  to  make  a  more  wordy  affair  of  it;  but  I 
am  unwilling  that  those  who  do  wish  to  learn  a  good 
practice  should  be  imperfectly  informed  :  for  those  who 
do  not  desire  to  learn,  we  do  not  write ;  neither  for  men 
of  experience. 

Before  closing  this  paper,  let  me  point  to  the  collateral 
bearings  of  this  kind  of  practice.  “Rotation  of  crops” 
always  carries  a  high  sound  ;  a  good  knowledge  of  this 
involves  much  practical,  if  not  scientific,  knowledge; 
much  forecast,  and,  I  may  add,  it  must  lead  to  economy  in 
the  end.  Here,  then,  is  my  plot  of  “trenclied-out  ”  Sea-kale 
ground,  penetrated  some  thirty  inches  in  depth,  and 
ridged  up  in  November.  Who  will  despise  such  a  plot 
in  March  for  Carrots,  Onions,  &c.  ?  Certainly,  a  bed, 
fifty  yards  long  by  seven  feet  in  width,  does  not  seem  a 
great  commercial  spec.  But  it  is  not  for  the  amount  of 
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land  I  contend,  but  the  principle — the  present  and 
ultimate  economy.  Sea-kale  stands  classed  in  my  rota¬ 
tion  book  as  a  “  Preparer."  Such  a  division,  or  classifi- 
!  cation  of  cultural  matters  is  of  immense  importance; 
would  that  all  our  young  aspirants  for  horticultural 
fame  would  condescend  to  study  such  genuine  utilitarian 
matters;  but  the  floral  taste  rules,  I  fear,  supreme. 

R.  Eriungton. 

(7'o  be  continued.) 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION.— 
June  11,  1853. 

I  had  more  cause  to  be  well-pleased  on  this  occasion 
than  generally  falls  to  my  lot  on  show  days.  I  had  a 
privileged  pass  from  the  Society  to  go  in  and  out  when 
I  chose,  so  that  I  had  it  all  to  myself  until  the  public 
were  admitted;  the  judges  had  enough  to  do  without 
gossiping;  and  I  never  knew  any  of  our  aristocracy, 
who  are  admitted,  with  distinguished  foreigners,  to  view 
the  exhibition  before  mid-day,  to  intrude  on  the  time  of 
the  judges  or  reporters  by  asking  this,  that,  or  the  other, 
about  the  plants,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  moment  the 
gates  are  opened,  and  the  tide  rolls  in,  one-half  of  the 
gardening  world  seem  to  think  that  the  other  half  have 
nothing  else  to  do  but  stand  about  and  idle  their  time 
away,  as  if  no  leading  articles  or  reports  had  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  I  was  more  free  from  this  annoyance  that  day 
than  I  ever  remember. 

In  the  Seedling  tent  there  was  one  White  Fuchsia, 
called  Charmer;  a  good  scarlet  Rhododendron,  called 
Ponticum  coccineum ;  several  Calceolarias ,  of  which 
Reubens,  Masterpiece,  and  Charmer,  were  the  best  among 
the  dark  ones ;  and  of  the  spotted  ones,  Hillingdon, 
Bertha,  Constantine,  Pygmalion,  and  Liliputian,  were 
the  best  for  distinctness  of  coloured  marking;  and  there 
was  one  seedling  Calceolaria,  called  Enchantress,  as 
near  to  scarlet  as  could  be  about  the  throat  and  front, 
but  the  bottom  was  yellow.  Not  one  of  these  seedlings, 
however,  were  nearly  so  good  as  those  I  had  myself, 
and  saw  with  Mr.  Wilmore,  near  Birmingham,  in 
1835  and  1836. 

In  Geraniums,  Boule  de  Neige  was  there  again  ;  it  is 
the  best  white  that  has  been  yet  exhibited  of  the  horse¬ 
shoe  kinds,  and  will  make  a  rich  bed  or  edging.  I  have 
a  seedling,  which  flowered  this  week,  with  a  better  white, 
and  as  large  a  truss,  as  the  Snowball,  but  the  shape  of 
my  flower  is  not  nearly  so  good :  a  cross  between  the  two 
will  establish  the  long-wished-for  “  White-scarlet  Gera¬ 
nium”  in  perfection.  Qlaucum  grandiflorum  interme¬ 
dium,  a  most  stupid,  rigmarole  of  a  name,  was  a  very, 
very  pretty-habited  flower-bed  Geranium,  of  the  wild 
African  class,  with  small,  clear  white  blossoms,  and 
only  a  little  speck  of  black  at  the  back.  If  it  flowers  to 
the  end  of  the  season  it  will  be  valuable  in  the  tlower- 
garden  ;  and  if  it  seeds,  it  will  be  still  more  so ;  but  the 
name  is  enough  to  frighten  any  lady  from  having  it, 
and  1  heard  so  much  from  good  judges  of  such  things 
that  day. 

Of  the  Fancies,  Constance  is  my  favourite  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  same  section  of  them  as  the  Hero  of  Surrey ; 
these  are  all  black  and  white.  Lady  Hume  Campbell,  a 
deep  crimson  all  round,  with  a  white  edge,  was  the  best 
of  that  class.  The  following  were  the  next  best — Rosa¬ 
lind,  Loveliness,  Hebe,  Jeanette,  Illuminata,  Cupid,  and 
Bird  of  Paradise.  1  may  as  well  tell,  that  ladies  cannot 
bear  to  look  at  such  flowers  as  Madonna  and  Fairy,  the 
next  two  best  seedlings ;  they  have  a  faint  lilac  blotch 
on  a  sickly  white  ground.  I  once  burned  my  fingers 
with  a  better  flower  than  either  of  these,  which  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  name  after  an  honourable  lady.  It  is  now 
called  Countess,  and  a  seedling  between  it  and  Glaucum 
grandiflorum  intermedium  would  make  the  best  pure 


white  fancy  Geranium,  for  a  bed,  of  all  that  I  can  sug¬ 
gest.  I  know  Countess  will  seed  and  carries  pollen. 

Roses. — I  had  a  full  view  of  the  Roses  to-day  without 
hindrance;  they  were  splendid,  but  not  nearly  so  much 
so  as  in  May.  Paul’s  Queen  Victoria  I  now  saw  in  per¬ 
fection  for  the  first  time;  it  ranks  in  the  largest  class  of 
Roses,  is  pure  white  in  the  outward  petals,  with  a  blush 
towards  the  centre.  I  do  not  know  or  caro  how  the 
florists  like  it,  but  it  is  a  first  class  Rose  for  a  lady. 
The  best  yellow  is  the  Tea  Viscountess  de  Gazes,  but  is 
not  a  good  pot  Rose  by  any  means,  as  it  seldom  comes 
in  a  good  form  from  a  pot;  I  have  seen  it  perfect  on  a 
west  wall.  Eliza  Sauvage,  with  a  paler  yellow,  and  a 
flower  three  times  the  size,  was  the  next  best  yellow ; 
and  Pactole,  a  still  paler  yellow,  the  third  best,  but 
neither  of  these  are  of  such  rich  yellow  as  the  Persian 
Briar,  of  which  there  were  only  cut  flowers,  as  no  one 
can  depend  on  it  in  a  pot.  The  best  white  Roses  were 
Niphetos  (Tea),  Lamark  (Noisette),  and  Madam  Legras 
(Summer  Rose),  and  Madam  Plantier,  which,  however, 
was  not  worth  looking  at  among  so  many  good  ones, 
being  all  but  gone.  Miss  Glegg,  a  dwarf  Noisette,  which 
I  do  not  recollect  seeing  in  a  pot  before,  was  very  fine, 
as  showing  what  a  good  bedding  Rose  it  is,  for  which  I 
often  recommended  it — as  many  as  forty  Roses  in  one 
bunch  or  head,  and  only  three,  four,  or  five  of  them 
open  at  the  same  time — the  best  character  for  a  bedding 
Rose.  A  bed  of  it,  with  a  border  of  Aimee  Vibert  round 
it,  would  be  the  best  white  of  the  whole  family.  The 
largest  Roses  were,  Paid  Perras,  La.  Reine,  Barron  Pre- 
vost,  Chenedole,  Mailmaison  Rose,  and  Magna  Rosea,  a 
blush  hybrid  China.  The  most  conspicuous  Roses  at  a 
little  distance  were,  Chenedole,  Great  Western,  Eliza 
Mercceur,  a  hybrid  Bourbon  ;  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Celine,  a  lilacy  rose ;  Colonel  Coombes,  dark  purple;  and 
Juno,  a  hybrid  China,  a  fine  blush  Rose  in  the  way  of 
the  flower  of  Blairii,  and  the  two  very  best  Roses  were 
certainly  Coupe  de  Hebe  and  Blairii,  No.  2.  Among 
the  cut  Roses  were  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Sofrano,  not  often 
seen,  and  two  new  curious  Roses,  one  a  blush,  with  the 
edges  frilled  or  plaited,  as  if  done  by  the  laundrymaid  ; 
the  other  a  crimson,  mottled  all  over  with  dark  spots 
and  streaks,  named,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Queen  of 
the  Belgians,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  des  Beiges,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  translated  here,  Queen  of  the  Belgians,  as 
the  Souvenir  de  la  Mailmaison  is  now,  by  universal  con¬ 
sent,  called  the  Mailmaison  Rose. 

I  would  here  hint  to  the  council  of  the  Society,  that 
their  alteration  of  the  tent  in  which  the  Roses  and  large 
Geraniums  were  exhibited  is  very  much  against  the 
Roses,  in  particular.  There  is  a  glass  top,  or  ridge,  to 
this  tent,  letting  down  perpendicular  light.  This  light 
is  then  shadowed  by  the  dark  roof  of  the  tent,  with  a 
|  cross  light  entering  behind  the  spectator.  One  of  the 
large  gold  medals  could  not  bring  out  a  better  method 
to  destroy  any  shade,  from  deep  rose  to  clear  white,  and 
even  the  scarlet  colour  of  Chenedole  was  subdued  to  a 
pale  pink  by  the  fan  light  from  above.  A  young  lady 
would  not  sit,  in  company,  under  a  light  from  a  low 
ceiling  for  all  the  world,  because  all  the  world  would 
believe  she  was  going  to  faint  the  moment  they  saw  her. 

Geraniums. — The  Fancies  were  arranged  in  a  different 
tent  from  where  the  great  Pelargoniums  were  shown — a 
most  judicious  arrangement;  for  when  the  two  classes 
are  placed  in  the  same  tent  no  one  looks  at  the  old 
ones  ;  and  even  the  Fancies  do  not  seem  so  very  pretty 
as  they  really  are  when  the  two  sets  are  seen  at  once. 
Magnet  was  the  best  that  was  there  of  the  fiery  crimson 
cast,  and  Prince  of  Orange  the  very  best  of  the  orange- 
scarlet  class;  and  this  class  is  the  most  telling  after 
all,  and  by  far  the  scarcest  in  good  varieties.  If  we 
could  but  get  these  beautiful  flowers  out  of  the  grasp 
of  the  mad  florists,  and  hand  them  over  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  ladies  for  selection  and  crossing,  they  would 
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soon  bring  back  the  lost  reputation  of  “  onr  gera¬ 
niums”  in  three  or  four  years.  Nothing  else  but  the 
pedantry  of  calling  them  Pe-lar-go-o-o-niums,  and  the 
stupidity  of  removing  them  into  rings  and  full  moons, 
have  caused  them  to  be  so  little  thought  of  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  Those  best  marked  in  different 
shades  of  crimson,  with  black  on  the  back  petals,  are 
the  following: — Magnet,  Lord  Gough ,  Alderman,  Princess 
Royal  (fine),  Alonzo,  Governor,  Commander,  with  Ajax, 
the  lightest  of  that  breed.  Whites  are  extremely  scarce, 
and  we  bad  but  one  of  a  sort  of  them  here — one  plant 
of  Pearl,  one  of  Mont  Blanc,  one  of  Virgin  Queen,  one 
of  Exactum,  a  half-white,  and  one  of  Village  Maid, 
another  only  half  white.  In  orange-scarlets,  there  were 
only  two  kinds,  Prince  of  Orange  and  Incomparable. 
The  following  were  the  most  distinct  in  colours,  and  we 
could  tell  them  off  at  a  distance,  like  swans  among  so 
many  geese : —  Gulielma,  Purpurea,  Gertrude,  Conspicuum, 
Loveliness,  Rosamond,  and  Ganymede.  If  the  above 
were  all  taken  away,  the  rest,  if  they  counted  a 
thousand,  would  all  look  like  one  kind,  to  a  common 
observer,  five  yards  off.  The  plants,  however,  were 
lower,  and  much  better  grown  and  trained  than  I  ever 
saw  them  before ;  and  there  could  be  no  objection  to 
what  sticks  were  obliged  to  be  used  for  the  safety  of  the 
plants,  in  carriage,  if  not  in  showing  off  the  flowers  to 
the  best  advantage. 

Cut  Flowers. — I  have  set  my  face  entirely  against 
reporting  on  cut  flowers,  unless  it  is  something  very 
new  or  particular  indeed,  as  it  is  only  encouraging 
laziness  to  take  any  notice  of  them.  Roses,  Azaleas, 
and  Rhododendrons,  were  in  the  cut  flowers,  but,  of 
course,  the  plants  which  produced  them  were  not  fit  to 
be  seen.  Last  year,  there  were  three  or  four  little  sprigs 
of  a  new  plant,  at  one  of  the  shows,  from  Mr.  Yeitch,  but 
I  had  well  nigh  forgotten  that,  until  I  was  applied  to 
the  other  day  by  our  biographer,  to  add  my  mite  to 
his  account  of  the  Yellow  Leptosiphon,  figured  at  page 
73  of  our  present  volume.  There  were  some  half- 
dozen  of  pots  full  of  it  at  this  show,  and  they  were  the 
best  of  all  the  new  plants.  This  annual  will  make  a 
most  beautiful  bright  yellow  bed  in  May,  by  sowing  the 
seeds  in  the  autumn,  as  all  the  annuals  from  California 
ought  to  be  treated.  I  think  I  have  said  already  that 
Leptosiphons  would  flourish  on  the  top  of  an  old  rotten 
dung  heap,  in  the  corner  of  a  ploughed  field,  better 
than  in  my  lady’s  flower  garden,  unless  the  bed  was 
filled  with  one-half  rotten  cow  dung,  the  other  half  of 
rotten  leaf  mould,  and  with  half-an-inch  of  maiden  loam 
on  the  top  to  deceive  people,  and  keep  the  bottom  of 
the  plants  from  rotting  off.  At  least,  my  first  bed  of 
this  new  Leptosiphon  will  be  so  treated,  and  the  plants 
put  into  it  at  the  end  of  February  from  the  seed  bed. 

The  next  newest  plant  is  an  Ixora,  a  fine  thing  in 
the  way  of  Ixora  javanica,  but  with  larger  flowers  and 
leaves.  Mr.  Low,  the  Colonial  Secretary  at  Labuan, 
sent  home  a  very  similar  Ixora  to  the  Clapton  Nursery, 
from  Borneo,  along  with  four  other  kinds  of  Ixora, 
which  are  still  to  “  come  out.”  There  was  also  a  large 
Hieracleum -looking  plant,  called  Gulper — a  Persian 
drug,  and  used  in  all  Indian  pickles  to  give  them  their 
peculiar  flavour,  as  the  ticket  on  the  plant  told  us. 
Along  with  them,  and  all  from  Mr.  Veitch,  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  in  the  King’s  Road,  was  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  hardy,  dwarf,  evergreen  shrubs  —  a 
native  of  Patagonia,  called  Philesia  buxifolia;  it  with¬ 
stood  the  last  six  winters,  at  Exeter,  without  any  harm; 
it  will  make  a  low,  dense  bush,  and  looks  as  if  it  ought 
to  be  in  the  front  of  a  peat-bed  or  border  of  very  choice 
things,  and  is  increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood; 
the  flowers  are  large,  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  and  hang 
down,  looking  very  much  like  one  of  the  Ghent  Alstrb- 
merias  half  open.  This  genus  was  named  by  Commer- 
son,  and  a  small  natural  order  is  founded  on  it  by 


Enlicher — Philesiads — Lapageria  being  the  only  other 
genus  yet  known  in  the  order;  but,  looking  at  the 
only  two  plants  known  to  us — this  Philesia  buxifolia,  and 
Lapageria  rosea— it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  they 
can  be  clearly  allied ;  the  Philesia  looking  like  some  hard-  j 
leaved  Andromeda  of  the  polyfolia  section,  and  Lapa¬ 
geria,  like  a  twining  Bomarea.  There  was  a  cut  branch 
in  bloom,  in  a  pot,  of  the  hoary-looking  Eucalyptus  cocci- 
fera,  from  Australia.  There  was  also  a  curious  Arum¬ 
like  plant,  1  think  from  Mr.  Rollison,  of  Tooting;  the 
loot-stalks  of  the  leaf  is  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  streaked 
1  like  some  venomous  snake,  with  a  curious  palinated 
leaf  on  the  top,  spreading  crossways  from  the- stalk,  like 
the  horn  of  an  Elk ;  a  marshy  plant,  from  the  East,  re¬ 
quiring  a  stove  ;  the  name  given  is  Stauromatum  punc- 
tatum ;  but  Scholt,  the  author  of  it,  changed  this  name 
to  Typhonium.  Dictyanthus  pavonia  was  likewise  new 
to  me;  it  is  a  twiner,  with  the  growth  of  the  true  Jalap 
plant,  and  a  curious,  dull  flower  like  that  of  a  Stapelia, 
in  shape,  but  not  fleshy.  There  were  three  Jacaranda- 
looking  plants  not  in  flower,  and  a  fine-looking  Protead, 
called  Rhopjala  corcoradensis,  probably  from  the  Cor- 
corado  Mountain,  on  the  west  of  Rio,  where  the  town 
is  supplied  with  water;  but  Gardener  makes  no  mention 
of  it,  unless  he  mistook  it  for  a  Bignoniad,  like  which  it 
looks  very  much,  when  not  in  flower ;  the  young  wood 
and  young  leaves  are  covered  with  a  purple  down,  like 
|  that  on  the  stag-horn  Sumach,  and  the  growth  that  of 
i  Sjrathodea — a  very  beautiful-looking  tree,  but  not  in 
flower.  Some  day,  soon,  I  shall  name  a  few  of  the 
finest  plants  in  Brazil,  not  yet  introduced,  and  some  of 
them  are  on  the  Corcorado  Mountain,  which  has  just 
put  me  in  mind  of  them. 

Fancy  Geraniums. — They  were  never  more  beautiful, 
or  better  placed  for  effect.  Statuishii  is  the  only  one 
of  the  ugly  black  ones  they  used  to  show  with  them, 
but  there  was  a  new  one  of  that  class,  really  a  good 
black  one  at  last,  called  Defiance;  it  is  “black  and  all 
black,”  with  a  light  eye.  The  section  of  them,  like  the 
Hero  of  Surrey,  is  now  very  rich  ;  these  are  all  black,  or 
brown  and  white,  and  here  is  a  list  of  them  : — Punch, 
Richard  Cobden,  Brunette,  Advancer  (fine),  Lady  Cooper 
(good),  Gaiety,  Mignion,  Magnum  Bonum,  Caliban,  and 
Gipsy  Queen,  altogether  a  rich  group,  and  well-defined 
sorts.  Those  with  crimson  and  scarlet  mixed  all  round 
the  petals,  with  a  white  or  lilac  eye,  are  yet  very  scarce — 
Triumphans  (Ambrose)  being  the  only  good  specimen  I 
saw;  but  seedlings  are  coming  round  to  this  high  colour, 
Lady  Hume  Campbell,  for  instance.  The  best  white  is 
Delicatum,  with  a  bright  scarlet  spot  in  each  of  the  back 
petals,  and  Empress,  with  a  little  more  scarlet.  Very 
gay  ones — Erubescens,  white  and  scarlet ;  Modesta,  ditto ; 
and  Nourmahal,  ditto.  The  faintish  red  ones,  like 
Anais,  are  going  out,  Rosali  and  Anais  being  the  only 
two  of  that  strain,  while  Reine  des  Francois  admits 
Alboni,  Princess  Alice,  and  Floribunda,  on  equal  terms. 
Altogether,  I  wish  every  one  of  our  readers  were  there 
to  see  them  for  themselves. 

A  full  collection  of  Spanish  and  English  Irises,  from 
Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  was  a  novelty,  and  no  less 
so  a  large  collection  of  Small  Roses,  in  smaller  pots; 
these  were  budded  last  summer,  or  autumn,  on  the 
Manetti  stock,  and  this  was  the  first  start  and  bloom. 
Paul’s  Queen  Victoria,  the  only  white  hybrid  perpetual 
we  have,  was  among  these,  and  very  fine  it  was.  Next 
to  them  were  six  very  good  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  grown  and  trained  by  Mr.  Constance,  gar¬ 
dener  to  C.  Mills,  Esq.,  Hillingdon,  Middlesex;  both 
strangers  to  me,  but  I  name  them  more  pointedly  in 
order  to  remark,  that  if  they  and  other  private  amateurs 
were  to  take  up  Calceolarias  afresh,  and  not  trouble  their 
heads  about  the  mathematical  form  of  the  flowers,  we 
might  still  expect  such  fine  Calceolarias  as  have  been 
lost  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  In  1837-8,  and  1839, 1 
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cried  out  lustily  against  the  game  then  carried  on  with 
this  pretty  flower,  and  all  my  prophecies  have  come  to 
pass  respecting  them,  and 

Now  some  one  must  raise  a  warning  voice  against 
Pansies  in  Pots.  There  were  dozens  of  them  at  this 
Show,  capitally  grown;  nothing  could  he  better,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  sorts,  they  were  not 
worth  notice.  Nothing,  except  the  Belgian  Daisies,  last 
May  twelvemonth,  did  ever  I  see  so  trumpery  brought 
to  an  Exhibition  before.  My  next-door  neighbour 
made  out  a  bed  of  them  this  spring  from  self-sown  plants 
in  the  shrubbery,  and  none  of  his  plants  are  nearly  so 
bad  as  some  at  this  exhibition. 

There  were  not  a  great  many  Stove  Plants,  only  a 
few  Eraucisceas,  Ixoras,  Clerodendrons,  Alamandas, 
Stephanotis,  Vincas,  Hoya  Bella,  Rondeletia,  and  a  few 
more  of  that  stamp.  But  Heaths  were  plentiful,  with 
other  greenhouse  plants,  such  as  I  named  from  the  May 
show,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  Chinese  Azaleas,  of 
which  Coronata  comes  the  nearest  to  Mirabilis ,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  best  of  the  race  in  colour,  and  Exquisita 
is  certainly  the  best  marked  one.  There  were  two  pro¬ 
mising  seedling  Azaleas  here,  Striata  formosissima,  and 
Gladstanesii  formosa,  in  the  Picotee  style,  white  ground 
dotted  with  red,  but  the  red  is  dull  and  powerless. 
None  of  the  orange  or  copper-coloured  ones  ought  to  be 
crossed  with  whites — they  never  give  a  clear,  clean 
stripe,  or  dot.  There  was  a  very  fine  Slatice  of  the 
Arborea  kind,  called  Halfortlii,  and  there  were  three 
boxes  of  the  Aquilegid  glandulosa ,  from  Mr.  Grigor,  all 
the  way  from  Forres,  I  supposed ;  but  the  long  journey 
made  them  look  very  sad. 

Last  of  all  came  the  Orchids,  and  they  were  grand 
indeed  ;  they,  the  Roses,  and  Fancy  Geraniums,  took  the 
lead,  but  the  Roses,  being  at  the  Park  on  the  previous 
Wednesday,  were  sadly  knocked  about,  while  the  j 
Orchids  seem  to  thrive  in  gadding  about  from  place  | 
to  place.  I  see  no  use  whatever  in  bringing  sucli 
plants  to  the  show  as  cannot  be  seen  except  through  dull 
glass  ;  if  there  were  white  mice  under  these  bell-glasses, 
we  might  have  a  chance  of  an  occasional  peep  when 
they  moved  about,  but,  as  it  is,  you  must  guess  that 
there  is  something  under  them  too  good  to  be  seen  at  a 
show.  There  was  a  fine,  large,  new  Cattleya,  from 
Santa  Martha,  of  the  Mossiie  section,  bluish-white,  with 
a  fringed  crimson  lip ;  and  the  new  Lcelia,  called  Pur- 
purata,  which  some  took  to  be  a  Cattleya  last  year,  has 
much  improved,  and  was  now  fine  indeed.  The  little 
Cattleya  AcJdandii  was  in  two  collections.  I  have  not 
seen  it  these  five  or  six  years,  and  it  seems  difficult  to 
manage,  for  the  plants  are  very  small  now;  the  sepals 
are  dull  green,  barred  with  brown,  and  the  lip  an  ex¬ 
quisite  purple — quite  a  little  gem  in  its  way.  Acineta 
Humboldtii,  with  ten  or  twelve  long  spikes  of  flowers 
hanging  down.  A  new  species  of  Huntleya,  with  one 
flower  only,  not  so  large  as  Violacea,  but  in  that  way, 
and  of  a  more  decided  colour.  Cyprypedium  Immile, 
from  North  America,  I  never  saw  so  well-bloomed  be¬ 
fore;  it  is  not  very  gay  in  colour,  but  belongs  to  a  very 
interesting  group  which  few  gardeners  can  manage 
well.  There  was  a  move  worth  imitating  at  home  with 
L<nlia cinnabarina — six  flowering  shoots  made  into  three, 
by  tying  two  and  two  together,  the  top  flower  of  the 
second  shoot  reaching  the  bottom  flower  of  the  other,  so 
that  the  three  looked  double  the  length  of  flowering 
Sobralias,  with  five,  six,  and  fifteen  flowers  fully  ex¬ 
panded.  The  old  Calanthe  veratrifolium,  with  twenty 
flower  spikes.  Acrides  odoratum,  with  twenty-one 
spikes  !  and  one  of  A.  affinis,  with  twenty-two. 
A.  roseum,  ten  spikes.  Saccolabium  guttatnm,  with  nine 
spikes.  Burlivgtonia  venusta,  not  often  seen,  and  not 
much  when  seen ;  small  white  flowers.  Dendrobium 
secundum,  not  often  seen  either,  but  very  pretty.  Vanda 
Batemcinii,  with  five  open  flowers  on  a  long  spike,  that 


will  be  in  prime  at  the  July  Show.  Anguloa  Clowesii, 
with  three  large  yellow  flowers,  and  Vanda  Teres,  are  the 
principals  of  those  I  did  not  name  last  May,  and  the 
rest  must  stand  over  for  another  week.  D.  Beaton. 


ORNAMENTING  ECONOMICALLY  A 
NEGLECTED  GREENHOUSE. 

(  Continued  from  page  105.) 

In  gazing  upon  new  plants,  we  cannot  help  being 
struck  with  their  beauty,  all  the  more  radiant  to  many 
minds  because  novel  and  exotic.  When,  however,  the 
thirst  for  the  merely  novel  leads  to  the  neglecting  of  the 
really  beautiful,  merely  because  it  is  old-fashioned  and 
common,  w-e  think  there  is  as  clear  an  indication  of  a 
morbid  and  diseased  taste,  as  there  is  evidence  of  a  low 
tone  in  morals  and  right-hearted  feeling,  when  indivi- 
i  duals  neglect  the  tried  friends  of  their  early  days,  to 
give  their  attention  to  the  butterfly  flatterers  and  the 
self-interested  protestations  of  the  passing  hour.  De¬ 
lightful  though  it  be  to  trace  the  beauties  of  a  striking 
novelty  in  flowers,  in  vain  do  we  look  for  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  many  of  our  older  favourites,  which  seldom 
;  beam  upon  us,  even  from  the  cottage  windows,  without 
!  unfolding  a  panoramic  view  of  persons  and  circum-  j 
|  stances  linked  and  identified  with  the  more  prominent 
i  points  of  our  individual  histories. 

When  last  treating  of  this  neglected  greenhouse,  the 
remarks  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  treatment  of  plants 
1  in  possession,  and  the  raising  of  other  desirables  from 
seed.  To-day,  J  will  chiefly  confine  myself  to  showy 
plants  that  can  easily  be  raised  from  cuttings,  and  which, 
in  general,  can  easily  be  obtained,  if  not  already  in 
possession.  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this,  as,  from  the 
tenor  of  several  correspondent’s  letters,  an  additional  in¬ 
terest  is  evidently  felt  for  those  plants  which  the  proprie¬ 
tors  have  raised  and  cultivated  for  themselves.  To  save 
repetition,  I  may  here  remark,  that  everything  mentioned 
as  being  raised  under  a  liandlight,  or  in  a  hotbed,  will  also 
be  successfully  propagated  under  a  bell-glass  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  that,  in  the  generality  of  the  cases, 
either  more  care  will  be  necessary  to  keep  up  a  moist 
atmosphere,  or  more  time  must  elapse  before  the  cutting 
takes  the  place  of  a  plant. 

Tea,  China,  and  Fairy  Roses. — WTho  would  find  fault 
with  some  nice  little  flowering-plants  of  any  of  these 
from  November  to  June?  An  average  temperature  of 
45®  at  night,  with  arise  of  from  10°  to  15°  during  sunshine, 
would  keep  a  great  many  of  these  in  bloom  in  winter 
and  spring.  If  this  should  appear  moderately  early  in 
June,  as  the  season  is  late,  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
for  propagating  a  stock.  The  first  thing  to  do,  is  to 
make  up  a  little  bed  of  light  sandy  soil  over  a  foot  of 
warm  dung,  if  it  is  to  be  bad,  and  over  clinkers  and 
rubbish,  if  the  dung  is  not  to  be  bad,  and  have  the  bed 
large  enough  to  receive  from  one  to  several  handlights. 
In  tact,  prepare  it  as  you  would  do  for  Pink  cuttings. 
Then  examine  the  Rose  plants,  and  you  will  generally 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  young  shoots,  either  with¬ 
out  flower-buds,  or  too  thick  to  give  them  room  for 
expansion ;  select  those  from  two  to  four  inches  in 
length  ;  cut  them,  with  a  sharp  knife,  close  off  to  the 
stem  whence  they  proceed;  and,  after  rubbing-off  a  few 
scaly  matters  at  their  base,  insert  them  firmly,  one  inch 
apart,  in  the  sandy  soil ;  water  them  well,  cover  with 
the  glass,  shade  from  sunshine,  sprinkle  the  foliage 
when  necessary,  and  pot  singly  when  fairly  growing. 
For  want  of  a  liandlight,  use  a  bell-glass  over  a  pot,  ; 
and  set  it  during  the  day  in  a  shady  part  of  the  green¬ 
house.  These,  in  small  pots,  will  yield  you  some  nice 
flowers  the  following  season. 

Double  Wallflowers. — These  should  be  propagated  j 
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in  a  similar  manner.  To  bloom  well  next  spring,  the  cut¬ 
tings  should  have  been  inserted  in  March  or  April.  At 
that  time,  after  standing  a  week  rather  cool,  they  soon 
strike  when  placed  in  a  briskish  bottom-heat.  Even 
those  propagated  now,  if  grown  on,  will  yield  a  few 
llowers  in  small  pots  next  spring;  and  these,  pruned 
back,  potted  afresh  in  summer,  will  furnish  a  splendid 
display  in  the  greenhouse,  without  any  forcing,  after 
Christmas.  At  that  season,  few  things  could  be  more 
beautiful  than  a  large  plant.  There  are  many  varieties, 
but  all  beautiful.  I  may  add,  that  I  can  do  little  with 
these  Wallflowers  out-of-doors,  unless  they  are  kept  as  j 
carefully  as  Geraniums  in  winter.  In  winter  and  spring  | 
they  make  fine  ornaments  for  the  greenhouse.  For 
them,  and  the  Roses,  a  rich  sandy  loam  will  answer  I 
admirably. 

Perpetual  Carnations. — I  lately  gave  an  outline  of 
the  management  of  these.  If  you  have  got  any  small 
plants  in  pots,  turn  them  out,  and  treat  them  as  I  have 
advised,  until  you  find  a  better  method.  I  do  not  know 
a  better  at  present,  as  the  success  has  been  strikingly 
ample.  It  is  too  late  to  strike  or  borrow  cuttings  now  to 
obtain  plants  that  will  bloom  well  in  the  following 
winter  and  spring;  but  still,  a  few  cuttings  will  be  valu¬ 
able,  even  if  you  should  stay  to  the  end  of  the  autumn 
of  1854  to  be  rewarded  for  your  labours.  I  would  ' 
advise  inserting  them  immediately  in  a  pot,  in  pure 
sand,  over  sandy  loam,  well  drained  ;  and  when  well 
watered,  and  the  foliage  dry,  place  a  bell-glass  over  5 
them,  and  place  the  pot  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  green¬ 
house,  or  in  a  slight  hotbed,  shading  it  from  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  but  giving  all  the  light  the  plants  will  endure  ; 
and  giving  a  little  air  at  night,  by  raising  one  side  of 
the  bell-glass  a  little.  I  disapprove  of  shortening  the 
tops  of  the  foliage.  I  may,  also,  mention  a  very  quick 
and  successful  mode  for  making  the  cuttings,  and  which 
is  applicable  to  the  whole  Carnation  and  Pink  tribe. 
There  is  little  question,  that  if  we  do  not  wish  to  be  run 
down,  we  must  steam  away  with  the  age.  I  look  back, 
with  something  like  regret  to  the  old  mode  of  making 
such  cuttings,  technically  called  pipings,  in  the  olden 
time ;  everything  spoke  so  much  of  comfort  and  ease.  ! 
First,  the  gardener  walks  round  and  cuts  off  a  bundle 
of  shoots ;  then  he  sets  him  down  comfortably  in  a 
sbed,  with  his  bundle  before  him ;  he  takes  up  one 
shoot,  or  cutting,  and  strips  off  a  number  of  leaves  from  ! 
the  lower  part,  until  he  gets  high  enough,  or  near 
enough  to  the  point,  to  find  that  the  stem  is  getting  i 
somewhat  soft;  he  there  cuts  through  at  a  joint,  with 
a  knife  that  could  not  be  made  sharper:  but  that  is 
not  all  ;  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  inserts  his 
knife,  at  the  middle  of  the  horizontal  cut,  and  by  cut¬ 
ting  upwards  for  from  a  quarter  to  half-an-inch,  thus 
divides  the  base  of  his  cutting  in  two— the  object  of 
which,  no  doubt,  is  the  exposure  of  more  solt,  alburnum 
matter,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  protrusion  of  roots.  Then, 
previously  having  procured  a  pan  ol  damp  sand,  each 
cutting,  as  thus  made,  is  inserted  in  the  sand  until  there 
is  a  sufficiency  accumulated  to  warrant  the  propriety  of 
the  operator  getting  off  his  perch,  and  sticking  or  dib¬ 
bling  his  cuttings  under  hand-lights,  or  bell-glasses. 
Now  this  very  mode  was  carried  out  fully  in  not  a  few 
large  establishments  last  season.  I  prefer  the  following, 
because  it  secures  the  necessary  neither-hard-nor-soft 
condition  to  the  base  of  the  cutting;  it  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  much  with  the  appearance  of  the  parent  plant,  and 
because  the  time  employed  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Take  hold  of  the  base  of  the  shoot  with  the  fingers  and 
thumb  of  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  steady  it  there,  and 
with  similar  instruments  of  the  right  hand,  catch  the 
point  of  the  shoot  about  the  second  joint  downwards, 
give  a  gentle  but  sudden  pull,  and  outcomes  the  cutting 
from  the  joint,  cleaner  and  more  perfect  than  any  cut 
ting  of  a  knife  could  make  it,  and  ready  to  be  at  once 


inserted  in  the  propagating  pot.  In  a  few  cases,  a  slight 
film  may  adhere  to  one  side  at  the  base,  and  that  is  all 
the  knife  will  be  useful  for.  This  seeming  digression 
will  not  be  lost,  as  the  general  propagating  period  for  all 
these  things  is  now  at  hand. 

But  to  return  to  our  Carnations  for  ornamenting  the 
greenhouse,  and  that  are  to  be  inserted  as  cuttings  now — 
the  following  is  the  outline  of  treatment :  —  Pot  off 
singly,  as  soon  as  struck ;  if  they  are  growing  strongly 
by  the  end  of  autumn,  stop  them  by  removing  the  ter¬ 
minal  bud,  which  is  best  done  by  catching  two  or  three 
of  the  small  leaves  at  the  point,  and  pulling  them  to 
you,  which  will  bring  the  terminal  point  along  with 
them.  If  not  very  strong,  delay  the  stopping  until 
March;  pot  in  light  sandy  loam  ;  keep  them  in  a  cold 
pit,  or  a  cool  place  of  the  greenhouse,  in  winter;  by 
April,  small  side-shoots  will  begin  to  show  themselves. 
During  that  month,  or  the  first  days  in  May,  transfer 
them  to  a  well-dug  border,  enriched  with  decayed  dung 
and  some  road-drift.  Aspect  —  east,  west,  or  south. 
Give  them  water  as  they  require  it.  If  there  should  be 
only  one  or  two  shoots,  remove  the  central  bud,  and  you 
will  soon  have  several.  See  that  the  plants  do  not  get 
broken  down  during  the  summer.  Towards  the  end  of 
August  lift  them  carefully  with  balls,  and  pot  them  into 
rich  open  soil ;  shade  for  a  few  days,  and  from  the  end 
of  October  until  April,  or  even  as  long  as  you  like  to 
keep  them,  you  will  have  one  of  the  finest  ornaments, 
either  for  the  window  or  the  greenhouse.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  Anne  Boleyn  Pink  might  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  bloom  far  better  in  winter  and 
spring  than  when  forced. 

Hydrangea  hortensis. — This  is  quite  hardy  enough 
to  stand  uninjured,  out-of-doors,  in  the  southern  parts  ol 
the  island  ;  and  though  the  top  parts,  farther  north, 
are  often  destroyed  by  the  frost,  it  will  often  send  up 
flowers  from  its  lower  buds,  just  as  in  such  cases  is 
done  from  a  Fuchsia  stool.  Where  plenty  of  light  can 
be  obtained  to  mature  these  lower  buds  in  summer,  a 
protection  of  moss,  thrown  over  the  bottom  of  the  plant 
in  winter,  would  save  the  plant  sufficiently  to  bloom 
out-of-doors  in  summer.  As  a  denizen  of  the  green¬ 
house,  however,  we  have  to  do  with  it  here,  and  there 
it  is  not  only  always  attractive,  whether  as  a  small 
plant  with  one  flower,  or  a  large  one  with  many  flowers, 
but  a  well-grown  specimen  always  testifies  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  amount  of  pains-taking  effort.  It  is  easily  pro¬ 
pagated,  either  by  the  older  shoots,  or  those  merely  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  which  it  is  often  necessary 
to  thin  out :  the  latter  strike  very  quickly  in  a  slight 
hotbed.  With  nothing  but  a  greenhouse,  you  will  not 
have  much  of  flowering-plants  next  season,  unless  you 
can  grow  them  extra  well.  You  are  quite  as  likely  to 
have  a  flower  this  autumn,  or  two  months  hence,  it  the 
young  shoot  you  have  selected  proceeds  from  a  well- 
ripened  bud.  Your  flowers,  next  season,  depend  upon 
the  maturing  of  your  young  shoot  or  shoots  this  au¬ 
tumn.  The  having  your  plants  struck  any  time  this 
summer  and  autumn,  and  keeping  the  plants  in  a  cold 
pit,  or  in  a  cool,  shady  place  during  winter,  in  the 
greenhouse,  will  give  you  an  advantage  over  spring- 
propagated  plants. 

I  shall  describe  the  treatment  necessary  for  a  young 
plant  next  season,  and  that  will  also  shew  what  is  vyanted 
for  the  present.  Nothing  is  so  grateful  for  the  aid  of  a 
hotbed,  either  when  striking,  or  when  you  are  startiug 
the  plant  into  fresh  growth  in  the  spring.  Sandy  loam 
and  decayed  cow-dung  will  grow  the  plant  well.  A  seven- 
inch  pot  will  grow  a  nice  plant  with  from  one  to  three 
large  heads  of  bloom.  For  a  large  plant,  a  twelve  or 
sixteen-inch  pot  will  be  necessary.  With  nothing  but 
the  greenhouse,  growth  will  be  less  rapid,  and  you  must 
delay  operations  until  the  sun  has  gained  strength  in 
March  and  April.  Then,  as  your  small  plant  pricks  up 
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its  ears  and  grows  vigorously,  give  it  a  shift  into  a 
larger  pot,  as  it  requires  it,  and  according  to  the 
size  you  wish  it  to  attain.  If  to  be  large,  you  will 
require  to  stop  it  in  April,  that  you  may  double 
or  treble  your  number  of  shoots.  As,  when  grow- 
!  ing,  it  is  a  regular  drinker,  you  may  humour  it  by 
:  setting  the  pot  in  a  saucer  seldom  destitute  of  water. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  unless  the  plant  stands  in 
l  a  roomy,  open,  light  greenhouse,  you  may  plunge 
your  pot  in  the  open  garden,  shading  the  plant  for  a 
few  days  at  first,  mulching  it  with  well-decayed  dung, 
supplying  with  plenty  of  water,  and  twisting  the  pot  I 
round,  once  a  week  or  so,  to  prevent  the  plant  freely 
rooting  through.  By  the  end  of  August,  water  should 
,  be  gradually  withheld,  so  as  to  assist  the  hardening  of 
,  the  shoots  and  the  ripening  of  the  buds.  By  the  end  of 
September,  the  less  rain  that  falls  on  the  plant  the 
better.  By  the  end  of  October,  house  in  a  cold  pit,  or 
beneath  the  stage  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Where  there 
is  a  hotbed,  or  a  hothouse,  the  plant  may  be  excited 
into  growth  any  time  after  Christmas  ;  of  course,  with 
a  greenhouse  alone,  you  must  wait  until  the  sun  gains 
strength.  A  key-note  to  the  culture,  will,  at  once,  he 
apparent,  if  it  is  recollected,  that  it  should  be  pruned, 
thinned,  and  grown  similar  to  a  Vine;  the  flowers  on 
the  points  of  the  shoots  this  season,  coming  from  well- 
ripened  buds,  formed  on  the  shoots  of  the  preceding  | 
year,  a  fact  which  generally  renders  the  best  appear¬ 
ances  in  pots  to  be  produced  from  plants  comparatively 
young.  When  growing  and  blooming,  they  dearly  | 
relish  almost  everything  in  the  shape  of  manure-water. 
Growing  rapidly,  maturing  thoroughly,  and  resting 
quietly,  are  the  secrets  for  obtaining  immense  heads 
of  bloom,  in  the  future,  from  a  little  excitement  and 
nourishment. 

A  friend  lately  complained  that  he  had  some  young  1 
plants  from  a  blue  flowering  kind,  and  he  thought  he 
was  done  for,  because  his  plants  all  came  pink.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  colour  of  this  plant  cannot  be  pro¬ 
pagated.  It  depends  on  circumstances,  such  as  soil,  &c. 

I  have  failed,  with  all  my  scheming,  at  one  time,  to  get 
a  pink  flower.  I  have  equally  failed  at  others  to  get  a 
blue  one.  Frequently,  I  have  had  several  shades  of 
both  on  the  same  plant.  Iron  filings,  mixed  with  the 
soil,  and  watering  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  will 
frequently  yield  a  beautiful  blue,  but  not  always.  The 
loams  of  Hampstead  Heath,  and  Wimbledon  Common, 
generally  produce  this  result,  as  do  several  peat  earths 
found  near  Edinburgh,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburgh. 
An  oxide  of  iron,  or  the  presence  of  alum,  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  cause;  but  I  think  there  is  great 
uncertainty  in  working  out,  at  all  times,  such  a  result.  1 
I  have  not,  however,  experimented  for  some  years,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know  if  recent  experiments  have  been 
more  decided  in  tlieir  result.  R.  Fish. 

(  To  be  continued.') 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  IN  THE 
REGENT’S  PARK. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  held  their  second  meeting 
for  this  year  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  June.  A 
finer  day  could  not  possibly  be.  The  grounds  were  in 
beautiful  order;  the  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  Snowball-trees, 
and  numerous  other  shrubs  that  in  this  month  more 
especially  adorn  our  pleasure-grounds  everywhere  were 
in  full  flower,  and  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  possible. 
Standing  upon  the  mount  in  the  grounds,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  beautifully  laid-out  garden,  filled  with 
flowers,  and  a  numerous  company  dressed  in  all  the 
richest  colours,  the  scene  was  truly  animating  and 
joyous. 


The  subjects  exhibited  were,  upon  the  whole,  very 
satisfactory ;  but  as  many  of  them  were  shewn  at  the 
previous  meeting,  my  notices  will  necessarily  be  brief. 
Our  readers  must  imagine  them  present  besides  those 
that  I  shall  present  to  their  notice.  One  exception  there 
was,  and  one  of  some  extent — Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing 
Park,  did  not  send  her  large  collection  of  her  well-known 
fine,  large,  stove  anti  greenhouso  plants.  Various 
rumours  were  afloat  as  to  the  reason,  but  the  most 
probable  one  was  the  approach  of  the  Chiswick  Show, 
which  took  place  the  following  Saturday.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  rest  of  the  contributors  sent  plants  sufficient, 
and  in  good  order,  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space. 

New  and  Rare  Plants. — Dipladenia  crassinoda,  var. 
superba. — This  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  old 
species,  fine  though  it  be.  The  flowers  are  fully  two  inches 
more  in  diameter,  and  the  colour  much  richer  and 
deeper,  and  the  foliage,  too,  is  larger.  It  stood,  when  I 
saw  it,  close  beside  a  well-grown  plant  of  the  original 
species,  and  the  difference  was  striking  and  remarkable 
even  to  the  most  superficial  observer. 

Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  new  Saccolabinm  with  a  broad, 
deep,  purple  lip.  The  whole  flower  was  larger  than  any 
other  Saccalabium  I  know.  I  suspect,  however,  it  is 
nearly  allied  to  S.  Blumei  major. 

There  was,  also,  a  new  and  beautiful  Huntleya,  sent 
by  Mr  Carson,  gardener  to  W.  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Non¬ 
such  Park,  Cheam.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  not 
particularly  showy;  but  the  lip  was  of  the  richest 
dark  purple,  large,  and  handsome.  Decidedly  an  ac¬ 
quisition,  even  to  the  beautiful  tribe  it  belongs  to. 

From  Mr.  Woolley,  gardener  to  H.  B.  Kerr,  Esq.,  of 
Cheslmnt,  there  was  a  new  Dendrobium  of  considerable 
beauty;  the  whole  flower  was  of  a  bright  orange  colour. 
The  plant  had  been  imported  lately,  and  had  only  one 
spike  of  flowers  upon  it,  but  when  better  cultivated, 
and  more  fully  bloomed,  it  will  he  very  desirable.  I 
propose  naming  it  Dendrobium  aurantium  concolor. 

Sarcliocldlus  calceolus  came  from  the  same  place,  an 
orchid,  with  cream-coloured  flowers,  rather  small,  but 
produced  numerously  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 

That  noble  plant,  the  Lilium  giganteum,  was  shown  in 
flower,  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  The  leaves  were  a  foot  long, 
and  nine  inches  broad;  the  stem  was  very  stout,  nearly 
as  thick  at  the  base  as  a  man’s  wrist,  rising  to  the 
height  of  six  feet,  crowned  with  eight  large  tubular 
flowers  of  a  white  colour,  spotted  on  the  inside  edges 
with  crimson.  This  was  truly  a  noble  plant,  and  the 
most  remarkable  one  in  the  whole  exhibition.  Whether 
it  had  any  perfume,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertain¬ 
ing,  because  the  blooms  were  six  feet  high  from  the  pot, 
elevated  upon  a  stage  three  feet  high. 

Mr.  Woolley  sent  a  well-bloomed  pot-full  of  Cypri- 
pedium  humile,  a  hardy  orchid,  from  North  America,  with 
seven  flowers.  This  is  a  rarely-seen  plant,  and  never 
seen  in  finer  condition. 

New  varieties  of  Florists  Flowers  were  not  numerous. 
The  most  remarkable  was  an  Azalea,  named  Striata 
formosissima,  a  great  improvement  upon  the  striped 
varieties.  It  had  clear,  bright  red  stripes,  upon  a 
white  ground,  very  much  more  distinct  than  Azalea 
vittata.  The  foliage  is  small,  and  the  plant  of  a  dense 
bushy  habit. 

Mr.  Hoyle,  of  Reading,  had  a  stand  of  new  Pelar¬ 
goniums  of  superior  merit.  One,  named  Regalia,  ob¬ 
tained  a  prize,  as  the  nearest  approach  to  scarlet  in  this 
class.  It  stood  near  to  Magnet,  the  star  of  last  year, 
and  is  superior  to  it  in  colour,  as  a  scarlet  and  a  bell- 
form.  Chino  is  a  rosy-purple;  upper  petals  dark 
maroon,  edged  with  carmine ;  form  excellent.  Governor 
General,  an  improvement  upon  Governor,  m  form  and 
colour ;  rose  lower  petals,  and  purple  upper  petals ;  a 
free  bloomer.  Nonpariel,  very  much  like  the  Zaria  of 
last  year.  Majestic,  a  dark  rose  with  white  eye.  These 
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are  decided  improvements,  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Messrs.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  sent  a  Pelar¬ 
gonium  called  Countess ,  a  lree-flowering,  ligh't  variety, 
suited  for  bedding  purposes,  that  is,  if  it  will  bear  ex¬ 
posure  in  the  open  air.  There  was  also  a  new  striped 
variety,  from  Mr.  Macintosh,  of  Maida  Yale,  which 
promises  well.  It  had  a  truss  of  flowers  upon  it  of  a 
bright  scarlet.  The  plant  has  all  the  habit  of  the 
scarlet  Tom  Thumb,  being  dwarf,  compact,  and  bushy. 
Messrs.  Henderson  had  a  specimen  of  their  white, 
horse-shoe-leaved  Geranium,  called  Boule  de  Neige ,  a 
desirable  bedding  variety. 

In  new  Stove  Plants,  the  most  remarkable  one  was 
Plectranthus  concolor  picta.  The  leaves  are  its  chief 
attraction,  being  of  a  dark  crimson  colour  edged  with 
green.  The  lovers  of  coloured  leaves  will  be  delighted 
with  this  plant. 

There  was  also  a  plant  named  Phrynium  splendidum, 
belonging  to  the  ginger  tribe,  with  a  fine  head  of  bright 
crimson  flowers,  with  a  white  centre. 

The  Orchids  were  more  numerous  than  at  the  last 
meeting;  they  filled  one  side  of  one  of  the  long  tents 
completely,  and  they  were  not  only  more  numerous,  but 
even  better  bloomed.  The  following  wei'e  additions  to 
those  I  noted  on  the  last  occasion :  —  Burling Ionia 
venusta,  twelve  spikes.  B.fragrans,  four  spikes.  Aerides 
affine,  twenty  spikes,  many  of  them  much  branched  ;  a 
most  splendid  plant.  A.  affine  rosea,  ten  spikes;  very 
beautiful.  A.  odorata  purpurescens,  twenty  spikes;  very 
well  grown  and  profusely  flowered.  Dendrobium  secundum, 
the  dark  variety ;  I  never  saw  this  so  well  bloomed  or 
better  coloured ;  fourteen  spikes.  D.  transparens,  nu¬ 
merous  spikes ;  a  lovely,  small  flowered  species.  D. 
clavatum  (new)  ;  the  flowers  of  this  species  are  like 
D.  Paxtonii,  but  have  no  fringe  to  tire  lip,  and  the  plant 
is  of  a  more  dwarf  habit.  D .  Devonianum  ;  I  mentioned 
this  as  being  at  the  previous  Show,  but  on  this  occasion 
it  was  grown  as  it  should  be,  in  a  basket,  with  the 
flower-shoots  drooping  downward;  the  plant  was  large, 
and  had  numerous  spikes  clothed  with  their  beautiful 
flowers.  D.  tortile,  though  not  showy  in  colour,  this  is  a 
delicately  beautiful  species,  producing  its  pretty  flowers 
very  abundantly.  Anguloa  Clowesii,  with  three  large, 
golden-coloured  flowers.  Anguloa,  Humboldtii,  a  large 
plant,  with  long,  drooping  spikes.  Cattleya  Mossice,  the 
orange-tipped  variety,  twenty  flowers.  Lycaste  tyrian- 
thina,  well  bloomed.  Calanthe  niasuca,  ten  spikes.  Vanda 
Roxburghii  ccerulea,  two  spikes,  with  many  flowers.  V. 
teres,  six  flowers ;  Sobralia  macrantlia,  with  sixteen 
flowers,  very  highly  coloured.  These  were  the  most 
remarkable  plants,  in  addition  to  a  display  of  other 
kinds  of  Aerides,  Dendrobiums,  and  Phalaeuopsis, 
making  altogether  one  of  the  most  splendid  exhibitions 
of  orchids  ever  seen. 

In  Miscellaneous  Collections  of  stove  and  green¬ 
house  plants  there  was  no  lack  of  fine,  well-bloomed 
specimens — stove  plants  preponderating  more,  as  might 
be  expected,  than  at  the  last  show.  There  certainly 
were  not  so  many  very  large  plants,  because  the  collec¬ 
tion  from  Ealing  Park  was  not  there ;  but  I  question 
much  whether  such  immense  plants  are  so  attractive  as 
smaller  ones  profusely  bloomed.  The  following  are 
additional : — 

Hoya  bella,  syn.  Paxtonii,  a  good,  well-bloomed  plant, 
3  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  Allamanda  cathartica,  4  ft.  by  4  ft. ;  Cho- 
rozema  grandijlora,  3  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  Clerodendron  splendens, 
trained  to  a  globular  trellis,  and  profusely  bloomed, 
3  ft.  by  3  ft.  ;  Rondoletia  speciosa,  very  shapely  and 
profusely  bloomed,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  ;  Dipladenia  splendens, 
a  large  plant,  well-flowered,  5  ft.  by  4  ft.  ;  Boronia 
serrulata,  a  favourite  plant,  2£  ft.  by  2  ft. ;  Tetratheca 
verticillata,  2  ft.  by  2  ft. ;  Aotus  gracillimus,  very  elegant 
and  profusely  bloomed,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.;  Chorozema  macro- 
phijUa,  trained  as  a  twiner,  3  ft.  by  2£  ft. ;  Hiblertia 


Cunninghamii,  a  bright  yellow-flowered  species,  2  ft.  by 

2  ft.;  Cyrtanthera  magnijica,  rather  new,  allied  to  Jus- 
ticia,  with  large  spikes  of  reddish  flowers,  2  ft.  by  2  ft. ; 
Burcliellia  capensis,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.,  well  bloomed  ;  Poly- 
gala  Dalmaisiana,  21  ft.  by  2  J-  ft. ;  and  P.  grandijlora, 

3  ft.  by  2^  ft. 

Heaths  were  exhibited  in  great  numbers,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  bloomed,  especially  Erica  splendens,  2  It.  by 
2  ft.;  E.  Westphaliegii,  2 A  ft.  by  2  ft.  ;  E.  ventricosa 
fasciculata  rosea,  3  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  E.  ventricosa  grandijlora 
(the  best  of  all  the  Ventricose  heaths),  3  ft.  by  2^  ft. ; 
i  E.  tricolor,  3  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  E.  odorata,  9  ft.  by  H  ft. ; 
i  E.  Massonii,  2  ft.  by  2  ft. ;  E.  metulajlora ,  the  true 
species,  a  compact  bush,  well  bloomed,  2£  ft.  by  2^  ft. 

!  Greenhouse  Azaleas  were  exhibited  in  considerable 
i  numbers,  but  the  plants  were  generally  smaller  than  at 
!  the  May  shows.  They  were,  however,  well-bloomed 
I  Florists’  Flowers. 

Roses  in  Pots. — These  were  quite  as  good  as  in 
1  May,  and  there  were  several  fresh  varieties  exhibited. 
I  noted  the  following  as  being  good,  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  on  the  last  occasion — 

White.  —  Lamargie,  Madame  Legras,  Madame 


White.  —  Lamargie, 

Plantia. 

Blush  Rose. — -Blairi,  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  Magna 
rosea  (very  large  and  double),  Mandalein,  Armosa. 

Deep  Rose. — Triomplie  d’Angers,  Dr.  Marx,  Charles 
Facquier,  La  Reine,  Madame  Latfay,  Triomphe  de  Lac- 
quier. 

Yellow. — This  colour  was  more  plentiful  than  ordi¬ 
nary.  Pauline  Plantia,  La  Pactole,  Eliza  Sauvage,  and 
others. 

Crimson. — Louis  Peronny,  Velours  Episcopale,  Au- 
,  gustus  Mouschelet. 

,  Pelargoniums. — The  collections  of  this  effective  show 

flower  were  numerous,  and  generally  finely-bloomed. 
There  were  many  additions  to  the  varieties  I  mentioned 
as  being  at  the  May  meeting;  the  best  were  as  below — 

Dark. — Nandee,  Claudiana,  Jupiter,  Sahib,  Narcis- 
t  sus,  Optimum  (very  fine),  Oscar,  Painter — improved. 

Scarlet,  or  approaching  to  it. — Mars,  Renown,  In- 
1  comparable,  Basilisk. 

1  Purple. — Governor,  Purpurea,  Tamberlik,  Cruenta. 

Light. — Leonora,  Medora,  Enchantress. 

Rose.- — Emily,  Nonpareil,  Zaria,  Majestic,  Elise,  May 
Queen,  Don  Carlos. 

The  lesser,  or  fancy  varieties — Light:  Celestial,  Flora- 
bunda,  Nourmahal,  Delicata,  Formosissima,  Jenny  Lind. 
In  dark  varieties,  there  were  no  additions  worth  noticing, 
excepting  one  named  Lady  Hume  Campbell. 

Calceolarias. — There  were  several  collections  in  fine 
condition  ;  the  best  were  Bertha,  dark  crimson,  spotted 
with  orange;  Rising  Sun,  a  glowing  scarlet,  nearly  self- 
coloured;  Alice,  a  large,  round  flower,  yellow  ground, 
spotted  with  crimson  ;  Miss  E.  Mills,  and  Delicata. 

Fuchsia. — There  was  one  collection  of  six  shown  in 
fine  condition,  consisting  of  Light  varieties — Rosamond, 
Elizabeth,  Dr.  Grove;  Dark  varieties  — A jax  (very 
good),  Falstaff,  Count  Beaulieu. 

Miscellaneous.  —  Under  this  head,  there  was  ex- 
i  hibited  a  fine  collection  of  Stove  Ferns,  two  collections 
of  British  Ferns,  and  a  collection  of  Lycopodiums,  all 
well  grown  ;  also,  a  considerable  collection  of  Anecto- 
chilus,  in  various  species,  shown  under  bell-glasses. 
Variegated  hardy  plants,  a  collection  ol  45  varieties;  a 
collection  of  cut  wild  flowers,  and  four  collections  of 
interesting  Alpine  plants. 

Fruit. — The  Society  offered  prizes  for  fruit  at  this 
meeting,  and  the  growers  mustered  strong,  and  produced 
a  very  fair  display.  There  were  twenty-one  Pine  Apples, 
five  baskets  of  Black  Grapes,  12 lbs.  each,  twenty-one 
dishes  of  Black  Grapes,  three  bunches  in  each,  and 
seven  dishes,  of  three  bunches  each,  of  White  Grapes  ; 
dishes  of  Peaches,  six  dishes  of  Nectarines, 
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thirteen  Melons,  four  dishes  of  Strawberries,  one  dish  of 
Cherries,  one  dish  of  Apricots,  one  large  dish  of  Citrons, 
one  of  Lemons,  and  one  of  Oranges,  besides  several 
Vines  in  pots,  bearing  ripe  fruit.  The  Pines  were  not 
quite  so  good  as  I  have  seen  in  former  years.  The 
Black  Grapes  were  excellent,  both  in  size  of  bunches, 

!  size  of  berry,  and  colour.  The  White  Grapes  were 
1  scarcely  ripe,  excepting  one  dish  of  Muscats,  which  were 
!  most  excellent,  being  of  that  rich  amber  colour  for 
I  which  this  variety  is  so  much  admired.  Peaches  and 
I  Nectarines  perfectly  ripe,  and  a  good  size.  Melons  very 
j  line,  as  also  the  Strawberries. 

The  American  Garden  was  in  fine  order.  The  scene 
I  under  the  tents  appropriated  to  it  was  truly  grand. 

I  Nearly  every  bush,  whether  a  noble  standard,  ten  feet 
diameter,  or  a  tiny  plant,  not  a  foot  high,  was  covered 
with  blooms  of  various  hues,  from  nearly  black  to  pure 
white.  I  took  notes  of  the  best  varieties,  and  shall 
I  write  them  out  shortly  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers 
who  are  desirous  of  growing  these  fine  hardy  shrubs. 

!  At  present,  the  space  allotted  to  me  is  full. 

T.  Appleby. 


MELONS,  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  improvements  the  last 
few  years  ’have  effected  in  the  heating  apparatuses  by 
which  our  forced  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  have 
benefited,  it  is  strange  that  the  old-fashioned  mode 
i  adopted  by  our  grandfathers  produce  as  good  fruit  as 
the  most  approved  heating  contrivance  of  the  present 
day,  aided  by  all  the  other  advantages  which  science 
has  been  able  to  suggest.  That  this  stand-still  state  of 
things  is  the  result  of  any  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
the  cultivator,  we  do  not  assume ;  the  reason  is,  that  a 
tender  annual  plant,  like  the  Melon,  is  more  the  creature 
of  the  season  than  of  the  cultivator ;  and  we  have  the 
best  authority  for  supposing  them  not  to  have  improved 
much  during  the  last  century  or  more.  Our  most 
enterprising  growers  will,  now  and  then,  produce  fruit 
of  extraordinary  excellence — and,  more  than  this,  fur¬ 
nish  one  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  of  yore;  yet  we 
question  whether  they  exceed  the  flavour  of  the  small 
old  Egyptian  Green-fleshed  Melon,  which,  we  are  told, 
was  in  existence  long  before  the  present  century.  Now, 
though  this  was,  perhaps,  never  produced  so  early  as 
some  kinds  have  been  of  late,  still,  with  the  means  then  in 
existence,  we  must  admit  that  Melon  growing,  as  a 
branch  of  the  great  horticultural  tree,  has  made  but 
j  little  growth,  neither  is  it  likely  that  it  will  advance  so 
■  rapidly  as  has  done  that  of  the  Pine-apple  and  the 
Grape ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  more  the  creature  of 
the  seasons  than  anything  else,  and  if  any  proof  were 
wanting  to  show  that  the  seasons  were  quite  as  favour¬ 
able  an  hundred  years  since  as  now,  just  ask  the  old 
people  accustomed  to  rural  life,  and  they  will  tell  you 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  old  Calendar,  wheat  was 
i  expected  to  be  in  the  ear  by  the  last  day  in  May  (now 
|  the  lltli  of  June) ;  and,  except,  perhaps,  in  very  favoured 
1  districts,  I  might  ask,  How  often  is  it  seen  before  that 
time?  But  seldom,  wo  opine,  and  very  often  not  until 
:  some  three  or  four  days  after. 

Having  dwelt  enough  on  that  point,  let  us  consider 
next  what  can  be  done  to  render  the  Melon  as  useful  a 
fruit  as  can  be  obtained  under  any  circumstances.  Now, 
as  ripe  Melons  will,  in  most  gardens,  have  been  pretty 
plentiful  for  some  time,  we  will  omit  any  detail  of  the 
process  to  be  adopted  in  winter  and  early  spring,  in 
order  to  secure  this  fruit  at  the  earliest  possible  day, 

I  and  will  proceed  with  the  usual  routine  work  of  the 
season,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  keeping  of  the  plants 
,  in  good  health,  without  which  it  is  useless  to  think  of  a 
i  successful  issue  to  your  endeavours. 


This  good  health  is  more  the  result  of  a  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  small  matters  than  to  any  particular  one;  and  it 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  disease  and  insects  are  quite 
as  often  the  effect  of  an  omission  of  duty  as  the  com¬ 
mission  of  any  great  fault.  Eor  instance,  we  will 
suppose  the  Melon  inhabiting  an  ordinary  frame  or 
compartment  in  a  pit,  where  the  volume  of  air  it  has 
to  live  upon  is  comparatively  small;  in  such  a  position, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  its  welfare  must  depend 
very  much  on  the  keeping  of  that  air  as  pure  and  of  as 
proper  a  temperature  as  possible.  Now  the  reverse  to 
this  is  the  case  when,  by  accident,  “  air  is  forgotten  to 
be  admitted,”  for  but  a  few  minutes  later  than  the 
proper  time,  the  too-mucli-increased  heat  is  a  trial  which 
it  often  proves  unable  to  endure ;  and  though  the 
prudent  cultivator  will,  under  such  circumstances,  not 
suddenly  expose  the  plants  to  that  open  exposure  which 
others  might  do,  in  the  folly  of  running  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other,  but  will  most  likely  give  such  ad¬ 
mission  to  fresh  air  as  will  gradually  cool  it  down  to 
the  proper  standard,  and,  at  the  same  time,  apply  some 
shading,  to  prevent  the  sun  acting  on  leaves  so  highly 
excited  as  these  have  been;  yet  the  residt  olten  is,  that 
next  day  the  plants  are  unable  to  stand  against  sun¬ 
shine,  and  shading  is  again  had  recourse  to,  and  prob¬ 
ably,  in  about  a  week,  it  is  discovered  that  “  Red  Spider” 
has  made  its  appearance  amongst  them,  notwithstanding 
the  precaution  of  putting  them  “  wet  to  bed,”  as  gar¬ 
deners  would  say,  lias  been  fully  carried  out. 

This  is  no  fanciful  picture  ;  it  has  occurred  over  and 
over  again.  The  limited  space  for  air,  in  an  ordinary 
Melon  pit,  renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  heat  quickly  by  ; 
the  sun,  especially  as  such  structures  are  generally  as  ; 
air-tight  as  possible  ;  hence  the  excited  state  the  plant 
must  be  in  when  subjected  to  something  like,  perhaps,  a 
temperature  of  about  110°,  which  an  air-tight  frame  will 
speedily  heat  to;  and,  as  we  have  said,  its  pores  are  so 
numerous,- and  of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that  their  being 
filled  in  one  minute  by  hot  air,  and  the  next  exposed  to 
the  ordinary  breeze  of  the  atmosphere,  is  too  sudden  a 
change  for  them  to  endure.  A  careful  attendance, 
therefore,  will  be  necessary  in  the  matter  of  giving  air, 
and  the  same  in  taking  it  away;  for  an  undue  admission 
of  it,  or  rather  cold  currents,  at  a  time  when  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  chilly  and  uncongenial,  is  often  as  fatal  as  the 
reverse  course ;  and  though,  by  commencing  when  the 
plants  are  young,  to  inure  them  to  a  great  amount  of 
atmospheric  air  will  enable  them  to  withstand  a  greater 
amount  of  cold  than  if  brought  up  in  a  more  coddled 
way,  still,  it  rarely  happens  that  first-rate  fruit  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  means,  for  the  plant  being  a  native  of 
the  hot  regions  of  the  East,  where,  for  the  greatest  part 
of  its  existence,  it  enjoys  unclouded  sunshine,  and 
a  tropical  temperature  at  night,  as  well  as  by  day, 
we  may  properly  class  it  amongst  the  most  tender 
plants  we  have ;  for,  though  we  have  plants  with  us 
from  the  same  countries  the  Melon  is  a  native  of  that 
will  endure  our  winter,  still,  be  it  remembered,  these 
are  perennial,  and  the  winter  of  Persia,  and  other  parts 
of  central  Asia,  is  not  without  a  fair  share  of  severity 
nearly  equal  to  our  own,  consequently,  plants  having 
such  a  climate  to  accommodate  themselves  to  must  be 
possessed  of  a  considerable  share  of  constitutional  hardi¬ 
hood.  This,  however,  is  different  with  others  like  the 
Melon,  which  only  exists  during  a  small  portion  of  the 
hottest  period,  of  which  we  have  no  parallel  in  England, 
save  the  rough  imitation  we  strive  at  in  our  hothouses  and 
hotbeds;  it  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the  Melon  requires 
a  great  amount  of  heat  both  atmospheric  and  bottom. 
Something  like  80°  will  be  wanted  to  grow'  this  fruit  to 
perfection,  and  although,  on  some  occasions,  a  lower 
temperature  will  suffice,  and  at  other  times  a  higher 
one  may  be  successful;  yet  something  like  the  heat 
here  given  will  be  found  the  best  that  can  be  in  the 
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end ;  in,  therefore,  preparing  a  bed  for  the  Melon,  it 
ought  to  be  in  reality  “  a  hotbed,”  or,  at  least,  “  a  warm 
one,”  for  the  roots  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  suffi¬ 
cient  scope  amongst  earth  warmed  to  the  degree  men¬ 
tioned,  and  not  simply  for  the  plant  to  be  treated  to 
that  amount  of  atmospheric  air  floating  over  a  compost 
considerably  under  the  temperate  point.  We  must 
return  to  this  subject.  W.  Robson. 


HAY -MAKING. 

The  converting  of  grass  into  hay  has  always  been 
attended  with  great  risks,  and  considerable  expense,  in 
the  climate  of  England  (particularly  that  of  the  northern 
and  western  counties) ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great 
consequence,  in  agricultural  management,  to  consider 
how  far  the  risk  may  be  avoided  and  the  expense  di¬ 
minished.  I  propose  to  confine  my  observations,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  to  the  making  of  hay  from  grass 
the  produce  of  arable  land,  as  I  intend,  at  a  future  time> 
to  make  the  management  of  pasture  and  meadow  hay 
the  subject  for  a  separate  paper. 

The  mowing  of  field-grass  for  hay  should  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  season  and  the  sorts  of  grass  or  clover 
which  are  intended  to  be  cut  for  hay.  No  particular 
time  can  be  named,  because,  in  some  seasons,  the  grass 
will  be  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  in  others. 

The  best  stage  of  growth  to  commence  cutting  is 
when  the  grasses  are  in  full  bloom,  or  flower,  as,  at 
that  period,  there  is  the  greatest  deposit  of  saccharine 
and  nutritious  matters  in  the  stem  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
desirable  that  those  sorts  of  grass  and  clover  only  should 
be  grown  together  which  will  bloom  and  flower  at  the 
same  time.  For  this  reason,  the  Italian  rye  grass  does 
well  to  grow.with  Red  Clover,  for,  although  it  is  earlier 
to  blade  than  the  ordinary  sorts  of  rye  grass,  such 
as  the  Devon  Bents,  yet  it  is,  at  least,  ten  days  later 
in  blooming,  which,  in  general,  happens  about  the 
period  the  Red  Clover  comes  into  flower.  From  the 
same  cause,  the  early  sorts  of  rye  grass  do  best  mixed 
with  Trefoil  or  Hop  Clover,  which  is  the  earliest  kind 
of  clover  usually  grown  for  making  into  hay.  I  do 
!  not  propose  to  enlarge  upon  this  point,  as  I  have  com¬ 
mented  upon  it  in  a  former  article,  under  the  head  of 
sowing  of  Grass  Seeds. 

The  usual  method  of  making  field  hay,  and  one 
which  has  been  in  use  for  a  great  number  of  years,  is 
to  cut  the  grass,  and  let  it  remain  in  swartli  until  the 
top  portion  is  well  dried  by  the  sun  and  wind,  then 
to  turn  it  over,  and  allow  it  to  remain  until  sufficiently 
made,  and  dry  to  be  forked,  and  put  into  heap,  or  pook, 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  in  readiness  for  carting  to 
the  stack.  This  plan  answers  very  well  when  the  clovers 
are  mixed  with  rye  grass,  where  the  crop  is  not  very 
abundant,  and  in  fine  seasons,  when  a  succession  of 
dry  weather  occurs,  and  it  entails  but  little  expense  ; 
but,  in  ordinary  seasons,  it  is  so  long  before  the  hay  is 
in  order  to  put  into  stack,  that  it  is  always  attended 
with  great  risk. 

When  hay  is  intended  for  the  use  of  sheep  stock, 
more  particularly  for  early  lambs  and  ewes,  it  is  most 


advisable  to  grow  the  clovers  without  any  mixture  of 
rye  grass.  The  following  wheat  crop  is  also  much  better 
upon  soils  in  general  when  sown  after  clover  grown 
alone.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  treat  of  the  management 
of  hay  made  from  the  clovers  separately,  having  for  many 
years,  in  my  own  practice,  found  that  the  method  usually 
adopted  in  making  hay  of  the  mixed  grasses  is  attended  | 
with  too  much  risk,  if  applied  to  the  clovers  alone.  If 
I  have  a  crop  of  clover,  of  either  variety,  grown  separate,  j 
I  prefer  to  have  it  tedded,  or  scattered,  over  the  ground,  j 
as  fast  as  it  is  cut,  by  women  or  boys ;  otherwise,  by 
the  haymaking  machine,  which  is  certainly  best,  par¬ 
ticularly  upon  large  farms,  where  there  is  much  work  to 
be  done.  The  following  day  it  is  raked  into  small 
windrows  with  the  hand-rake  ;  the  third  day,  the  wind¬ 
rows  are  turned  over  with  the  rake,  and  the  fourth,  if 
the  weather  has  been  dry,  the  hay  will  be  in  a  forward 
state,  but,  perhaps,  not  fit  to  put  into  stack,  which  will, 
in  some  measure,  depend  upon  the  sort  of  clover.  The 
Red  Clover,  being  composed  of  strong,  succulent  stalks, 
usually  requires  a  day  or  two  longer  exposure  to  the 
sun  and  wind  than  the  finer  clovers,  such  as  the  White 
Dutch,  and  Trefoil.  When  the  hay  is  nearly  fit  for 
carting  to  the  stack,  instead  of  putting  it  into  heaps  or 
pooks,  I  prefer  drawing  with  the  handrake  five  or  six  of 
the  windrows  into  one  large  row,  and,  after  a  few  hours, 
take  it  to  the  stack  in  a  hot  and  dry  state. 

I  dislike  the  plan  of  pooking  hay  the  day  previous  to 
carting  to  the  stack;  it  is  never  in  so  good  order  as  it  is 
when  run  together  into  rows  just  before  carting  to  stack. 

Hay,  made  according  to  the  last  method  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  will  contain  the  greatest  amount  of  nutriment, 
will  be  subject  to  the  least  possible  loss  in  the  field,  by 
falling  off  the  leaf  and  fine  particles  of  the  grass,  and 
will  be  made  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  thereby 
diminishing  the  risk,  or  liability  to  damage  by  rain.  It 
will  require  at  least  two  days  less  time  to  make  the  hay 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  method,  which,  in  our 
changeable  climate,  is  a  matter  of  immense  importance. 
The  non-pooking  is,  however,  the  most  expensive  plan, 
which  I  Consider  amply  compensated  by  the  less  loss  in¬ 
curred,  owing  to  the  hay  being  dried  more  regularly,  and 
not  being  so  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun ;  the 
leaf,  moreover,  does  not  become  so  brittle  and  likely  to 
fall  off  in  carting. 

The  above  remarks  all  apply  to  a  favourable  sea¬ 
son;  but  I  w'ould  observe,  that  upon  the  approach  of 
rain,  in  the  old  method,  if  the  hay  is  not  made 
enough  to  cart  to  the  stack,  it  is  better  to  allow  it 
to  remain  in  the  swartli,  as  it  is  much  sooner  dried  in 
case  of  a  return  of  fine  weather.  But  in  my  own 
method,  the  grass  having  been  more  separated,  upon 
the  appearance  of  rain  it  should  be  put  into  pook  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  it  will  remain  in  this  way  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  without  serious  damage,  if  the  hay  be 
half-made  when  put  together  into  pook.  When  hay  has 
been  damaged  in  the  field  by  rain,  let  it  get  quite  dry 
before  carting,  and  add  one  gallon  of  salt  to  a  ton  of 
hay  strewed  over  the  rick  whilst  the  stacking  is  going 
on  ;  this  will  very  much  improve  the  value  of  damaged 
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hay.  So  difficult  is  it  to  dry  hay  after  having  been 
exposed  to  wet  weather,  that  I  make  it  a  general  rule 
never  to  cart  to  the  stack  on  the  same  day  it  has  re¬ 
ceived  rain.  It  is  often  asserted  by  farmers,  that  the 
hay  is  better  for  being  heated  in  the  stack,  but  this  does 
not  accord  with  the  fact,  for  the  most  that  can  be  said 
is,  that  it  comes  out  of  stack  more  compact,  and  is  less 
wasteful. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  always  loses  a  portion  of  nu-  I 
trition  if  the  stack  is  heated  sufficient  to  change  the 
colour  of  the  hay;  for  the  best  and  most  nutritious 
hay  I  liavo  ever  consumed  by  stock  has  been  as  bright 
and  green  as  when  lirst  put  together. 

This  matter,  however,  may  be  easily  decided  by 
chemical  analysis ;  and  I  hope,  at  an  early  period,  to 
have  this  point  settled  by  scientific  enquiry. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  considered  necessary  to 
make  the  ricks  of  such  size  and  shape  as  will  be  likely 
to  secure  the  greatest  portion  of  hay  from  damage,  by 
excessive  fermentation  and  exposure  to  the  weather  on 
the  outside.  Large  ricks  are  objectionable,  unless  the 
hay  is  overmade,  or  has  taken  rain,  in  which  case  it  is 
a  good  plan,  if  available,  to  introduce  a  few  loads  of  hay 
only  partially  made  into  the  stack.  Hay  can  always  be 
carted  a  day  earlier  into  moderate-sized  ricks,  containing 
about  fifteen  tons.  Small  ricks  of  six  to  ten  tons  are 
best  made  round,  as  in  some  of  the  Midland  districts! 
having  less  outside  appertaining  to  them. 

If  circumstances  occur  likely  to  produce  excess  of 
heat  in  the  stack,  a  hole,  or  chimney,  in  the  centre  of 
the  stack,  should  be  made  by  drawing  a  sack  stuffed  with 
straw  up  the  middle  whilst  making :  this  will  allow  the 
heat  to  escape.  Joseph  Blundell. 


POULTRY  SHOWS. 

Bath  and  West  oe  England  Poultry  Exhibition. — 
“Plymouth  weather”  is  proverbial,  and  its  usual  rainy 
character  was  fully  maintained  on  the  Oth,  10th,  and  11th  of 
the  present  month,  the  days  on  which  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society  took 
place. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  at  the  Exhibition  of  this 
Society  at  Taunton,  in  1852,  poultry  was  first  allowed  ad¬ 
mission  ;  a  few  pens  only  were  then  brought  into  competi¬ 
tion,  and  many  members  of  the  Society  were  strongly 
disinclined  to  regard  them  with  any  favourable  eye.  The 
results  of  the  past  year,  however,  especially  the  interest 
evidenced  by  the  Loyal  Agricultural  Society,  encouraged 
those  who  felt  that  the  time  had  now  come  when  poultry 
might  be  fairly  classed  as  an  important  item  of  agricultural  i 
stock.  But  still  there  were  many  impediments  in  their  way,  i 
and  we  fully  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  continued 
zeal  and  activity  of  Jonathan  Gray,  Esq.,  who  undertook  ! 
not  merely  the  management,  but  also  the  pecuniary  respon- 
sibility  of  this  portion  of  the  Exhibition,  the  Plymouth 
Poultry  Show  would  never  have  been  carried  out. 

Mr.  Gray’s  arrangements  were  admirable,  and  the  comfort 
of  the  birds,  and  the  convenience  of  the  spectators,  were 
equally  consulted.  Two  large  tents  contained  upwards  of 
three  hundred  pens,  but  very  few  of  which  had  the  unwel¬ 
come  ticket  “  not  arrived  ”  attached  to  them.  These  pens 
were  of  a  far  more  substantial  character  than  any  we  have 
before  seen,  and  several  improvements  were  deserving  of 
general  application.  The  first,  for  instance,  was  so  placed 
in  a  groove  as  to  slide  upwards,  and  when  down  each  was 
secured  by  a  padlock,  by  no  means,  we  imagine,  an  unne¬ 
cessary  precaution;  the  only  alteration  we  should  suggest 


would  be  having  those  intended  for  the  elder  Slianghaes 
higher,  as  in  several  instances  their  combs  touched  the 
top,  and  any  injury  to  that  sensitive  part  is  attended  with 
great  risk. 

The  list  commenced  with  Dorkings,  where  the  victories 
recently  achieved  by  Captain  Hornby  were  once  more  re¬ 
peated,  though  No.  1  at  Cheltenham  became  No.  2  at 
Plymouth.  No.  !),  belonging  to  Miss  Wilcox,  had  many 
points  of  merit,  but,  excepting  the  three  winners,  we  must 
not  speak  of  this  class  in  any  higher  terms  than  as  a  fair 
lot.  Dorking  Chickens,  however,  were  very  good,  and  here 
again  success  attended  the  Knowsley  Yard. 

Spanish,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  appeared  on  the 
prize-list  with  both  first  and  second  places  attached  to 
Captain  Hornby’s  name  ;  those  that  followed,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Head,  came,  we  should  imagine,  from  the  same  stock  ; 
and  the  commended  birds  of  Miss  Goodenough  had  much 
to  recommend  them.  Exhibitors  should  fully  understand 
the  extreme  importance,  in  the  eyes  of  a  judge,  of  the  per¬ 
fect  development  of  the  white  face,  the  peculiar  charac-  1 
teristic  of  the  Spanish  breed.  Wherever  this  is  stained, 
or  imperfect  in  form,  no  other  points  can  atone  for  the 
deficiency.  Spanish  chickens  had  no  good  pen. 

When  we  came  to  Slianghaes,  and  found  ourselves  unable 
to  speak  so  highly  of  them  generally,  as  we  did  of  this  same 
class  at  Cheltenham,  the  many  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
latter  town,  from  its  central  position,  should  be  duly  taken 
into  consideration.  Mr.  Cattell  won  the  first  prize  with  a 
pen  including  his  large  cock,  a  bird  that,  six  weeks  since, 
weighed  upwards  of  14  lbs. ;  next  came  Mr.  Potts,  with  some 
well-shaped  fowls ;  while  the  third  place  was  held  by  Mr. 
Bawson.  There  were,  also,  several  commendations,  one  of 
which  distinguished  a  pen  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Gurney,  of  Lombard- 
street,  containing  a  cock  of  remarkable  merit.  Breeders 
must  carefully  consider  colour  in  the  selection  of  their 
stock ;  there  are  too  many  birds  now  shown  of  a  washy, 
dingy,  drab,  far  removed  from  the  bright,  clear,  buff,  that 
forms  so  beautiful  a  feature  in  the  best  strains  of  Shanghae 
stock.  In  the  same  way,  dark  hackle  on  a  light  body-colour 
strikes  us  as  objectionable;  violent  contrasts,  in  short,  do 
not  become  this  breed,  and  the  general  tone  of  their  fea¬ 
thering  should  certainly  be  uniform.  Shanghae  chickens, 
in  the  buff  and  cinnamon  division,  were  deservedly  praised. 
Besides  the  prize  birds,  Mr.  Cyrus  Clark  and  Mr.  James 
Cattell  exhibited  pens  of  great  promise.  The  “  dark  ” 
Slianghaes,  old  and  young,  we  can  say  but  little  of;  they 
wanted  brilliancy  of  feather,  and  were  shown  in  poor  condi¬ 
tion  ;  nor  had  due  care  been  taken  in  their  selection,  since, 
in  more  than  one  instance,  cinnamon  cocks  were  shown 
with  partridge  hens. 

Game  was  an  excellent  collection.  Black-breasted  Beds 
carried  off  the  two  first  prizes,  while  the  third  was  allotted 
to  a  pen  of  Duckvvings — excellent  specimens  of  feathering. 
The  point,  however,  on  which  we  should  be  most  disposed 
to  criticise,  would  be  the  absence  of  sufficient  power  in  the 
leg:  the  shank  of  a  Game-fowl  should  be  both  long  and 
strong  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  birds  that  took  the  second 
prize  were  admirably  formed.  We  have  spoken  in  praise  of 
this  class  generally,  certain  exceptions,  however,  must 
be  taken  where  the  birds  evidenced  manifest  traces  of 
Malay  blood;  while,  again,  in  the  Malay  class,  the  same 
indications  of  an  admixture  of  Game  blood  were  discern- 
able.  The  Malays,  however,  were  bad  specimens. 

In  speaking  of  Hambitrglis,  we  must  pronounce  the 
Golden-pencilled  to  be  a  far  better  lot  than  the  Silver;  the 
latter,  indeed,  were  deservedly  rejected  by  the  judges  for 
any  first  prize.  Any  village  in  Lancashire,  or  Yorkshire, 
could  have  produced  birds  of  infinitely  higher  character  for 
eighteen-pence  or  two  shillings  apiece. 

The  Polands ,  both  Gold  and  Silver,  were  good ;  not  so 
the  White-crested  Blacks,  on  whom  we  think  the  honour  of 
a  first  prize  was  ill-bestowed;  they  were  faulty  in  many 
respects.  By  the  way,  since  pruning  in  Shangliae’s  tails 
had  been  deservedly  objected  to,  the  reduction  of  Polish 
combs  strike  us  as  equally  contrary  to  the  principles  on 
which  poultry  should  be  placed  in  competition. 

Hybrids  were  pronounced  as  not  of  sufficient  merit  to 
receive  any  prize ;  and  in  this  judgment  we  most  heartily 
concur;  the  propriety,  indeed,  of  offering  any  prize  for 
mongrels  is,  to  us,  questionable;  but,  if  shown,  the  parent- 
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age  on  either  side  should  certainly  he  distinctly  mentioned  1 
in  the  catalogue. 

The  first  prize  Golden  Bantams  appeared  to  us  too  large ; 
the  Silver  were  good ;  the  White,  belonging  to  the  Rev. 
Grenville  F.  Hodson,  excellent,  better  specimens,  indeed,  we 
have  rarely  seen;  while  the  Black  can  have  but  little  said 
for  them. 

In  Duchs,  the  Aylesbury  family  were  but  second-rate, 
their  peculiar  characteristic,  the  pale  bill,  being  very  im- 
|  perfectly  represented.  Those  to  whom  the  first  prize  was 
i  awarded  were  certainly  the  best,  so  far,  at  least,  as  mere 
colour  was  concerned,  but  their  bills  were  so  disfigured  by 
dark  stains,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  second  prize  pen  should 
have  taken  precedence.  The  drake  of  this  lot,  it  is  true, 
had  a  yellowish  tinge  on  the  bill,  but  the  ducks,  one  more 
especially,  were  very  good,  and  in  form,  size,  and  plumage, 
immensely  superior  to  No.  1.  This  seemed  a  general 
opinion,  and  the  ticket  “  sold"  was  speedily  affixed  to  them. 
Rouen  Ducks,  Geese ,  and  Turkeys ,  were  all  highly  creditable, 
excepting  Muscovy  Ducks,  for  which  we  have  always  thought 
the  smallest  possible  prizes  would  be  amply  sufficient.  In 
Pigeons,  there  were  good  Barbs,  Runts,  and  Carriers  ;  the 
Almond  Tumblers,  however,  were  indifferent. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  catalogue,  and,  in  con¬ 
gratulating  Mr.  Gray  on  the  success  of  his  undertaking,  we 
will  venture  to  express  our  hope,  that  another  year  the 
Spangled  Hamburgh s  and  White  Shanghaes  may  appear  on 
the  prize  list.  The  results  of  the  Plymouth  Poultry  Show 
having  heen  so  satisfactory,  for  the  numbers  who  were 
admitted  on  each  day  must  have  given  a  large  amount  of 
receipts,  we  shall  look  forward  to  the  next  meeting  at 
Bath,  under  the  same  able  management,  as  likely  to  bring 
together  many  of  the  best  birds  in  England.  The  Judges 
on  this  occasion  were  E.  Bond,  Esq.,  Mr.  Bissell,  and  (for 
Pigeons)  T.  J.  Cottle,  Esq.,  to  whose  decisions  but  very  few 
objections  could  possibly  be  taken. 

Class  1.— DORKING. 

7-  First  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage, 
Prescot,  Lancashire.  6.  Second,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  Knowsley 
Cottage,  Prescot,  Lancashire.  9-  Third,  Miss  Ann  Willcox,  Nailsea 
Court,  Somerset. 

Class  2.— DORKING  CHICKENS. 

32.  First  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage, 
Prescot,  Lancashire.  29-  Second,  Mr.  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court, 
Wrington,  Somerset. 

Class  3.— SPANISH. 

31.  First  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cotlage, 
Prescot,  Lancashire.  37.  Second,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley 
Cottage,  Prescot,  Lancashire.  33.  Third,  R.  T.  Head,  Esq.,  The  Rriars, 
Alphington,  Devon. 

Class  4.— SPANISH  CHICKENS. 

First  prize,  not  of  sufficient  merit.  54.  Second  prize,  Houghton 
Kingdon,  Esq.,  Paul-street,  Exeter. 

Class  5. — COCHIN-CHINA  (Buff  or  Cinnamon). 

S'.  First  prize,  Mr.  J.  Cattell,  Moseley  Wake  Green,  Birmingham. 
73.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon,  Surrey. 
65.  Third,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey. 

Class  6.— COCHIN-CHINA  CHICKENS  (Buff  cr  Cinnamon). 

106.  First  prize,  Mr.  W.  H.  Snell,  Shirley  Cottage,  Norwood,  near 
London.  105.  Second,  J.  It.  Rodbard,  Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington, 
Somerset.  Highly  commended—  99.  Mr.  Thos.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood 
Lodge,  Croydon,  Surrey.  107.  Mr.  W.  H.  Snell,  Shirley  Cottage,  Nor¬ 
wood,  near  London.  109.  Mr.  Cyrus  Clark,  Street,  near  Glastonbury, 
Somerset.  114.  Mr.  James  Cattell,  Moseley  Wake  Green,  near  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Class  7'— COCHIN-CHINA  (Dark). 

118.  First  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  Babbicombe,  Torquay.  122. 
Second,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gillett,  Fairwater  House,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

1 19.  Third,  Mr.  William  Wevill  Rowe,  Lougbrook,  Milton  Abbot, 
Devon. 

Class  8.— COCHIN-CHINA  CHICKEN  (Dark)? 

123.  First  prize,  Mr.  R.  T.  Head,  The  Briars,  Alphington,  Devon. 
12g.  Second,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watts,  Monk  Barns,  Hampstead,  London. 

Class  9. — GAME. 

132.  First  prize,  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  Ermington,  near  Ivybridge, 
Devon.  133.  Second,  Capt-  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage, 
l’rescot,  Lancashire.  131.  Third,  Rev.  Charles  T.  James,  Ermington, 
near  Ivybridge,  Devon. 

Class  10.— GAME  CHICKENS. 

157.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Robert  Baker,  Ermington,  near  Ivybridge, 
Devon. 

Class  11.— SILKS. 

163.  First  prize,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gillett,  Fairwater  House,  Taunton, 
Somerset. 


Class  13.— MALAY. 

165.  First  prize,  Mr.  Cyrus  Clark,  Street,  near  Glastonbury,  Somerset. 
167.  Second,  Rev.  C.  H.  Archer,  Lcwannick  Vicarage,  Cornwall, 

Class  15.— GOLDEN-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH. 

169.  First  prize,  Mr.  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Coalbroolc-dale,  Shropshire. 
173.  Second,  Mr.  Cyrus  Clark,  Street,  near  Glastonbury,  Somerset. 

Class  16.— SILVER-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH. 

180.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Cyrus  Clark,  Street,  near  Glastonbury, 
Somerset. 

Class  17.— GOLDEN-SPANGLED  POLAND  FOWL. 

186.  First  prize,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey.  191.  Second,  Mr.  R.  H.  Bush,  Litfield  House,  Clifton,  near 
Bristol. 

Class  18.— SILVER-SPANGLED  POLAND  FOWL. 

196.  First  prize,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  The  Hunt,  Walton-on-Thames, 
Surrey.  199.  Second,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Kingsland  Lodge,  Croydon, 
Surrey. 

Class  19— POLAND  FOWL  (White  Tops). 

208.  First  prize,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Tham  s, 
Surrey.  206.  Second,  Mr.  Charles  Edwards,  Brislington,  near  Bristol. 

Class  21.— BANTAMS  (Gold-laced). 

222.  First  prize,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown,  King’s  Cottage,  Northend, 
Fulham,  London.  223.  Second,  Mr.  William  Norsworthy,  7,  Lower 
Prospect  Place,  Exeter. 

Class  22. — BANTAMS  (Silver-laced). 

227.  First  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage, 
Prescot,  Lancashire.  229.  Second,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brown,  Northend, 
Fulham,  London. 

Class  23.— BANTAMS  (White). 

231.  First  prize,  Rev.  Grenville  F.  Hodson,  Chew  Magna,  Somerset. 

Class  24.— BANTAMS  (Black). 

232.  First  prize,  Mr.  William  Norsworthy,  7,  Lower  Prospect  Place, 
Exeter.  233.  Second,  Mr,  William  Norsworthy,  7,  Lower  Prospect 
Place,  Exeter. 

Class  25. — DUCKS  (White  Aylesbury). 

214.  First  prize,  Rev.  Robert  Baker,  Compton  Martin  Rectory, 
Somerset.  242.  Second,  Rev.  Grenville  F.  Hodson,  Chew  Magna, 
Somerset. 

Class  26. — DUCKS  (Rouen). 

245.  First  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage, 
Prescot,  Lancashire.  248.  Second,  Mr.  William  G.  Courtis,  4,  Lipson 
Terrace,  Plymouth. 

Class  27. — DUCKS  (Muscovy). 

249.  First  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Twose,  Bridgewater,  Somerset. 

Class  28.— GEESE. 

252.  First  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage, 
Prescot,  Lancashire.  251.  Second,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  the  Hurst,  Walton- 
on-Thames,  Suirey. 

Class  29.— TURKEYS. 

260.  First  prize,  Mr.  John  R.  Rudbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington, 
Somerset.  255.  Second,  Mr.  Wm.  Northey,  Lake  Farm,  Litton,  Devon. 

Class  31. — PIGEONS  (Carriers). 

266.  Prize,  Mr.  William  J.  Square,  Cobourgh-street,  Plymouth. 

Class  32.— PIGEONS  (Barbs). 

278.  Prize,  Mr.  Edward  Burton,  Tregolls  Cot,  Truro. 

Class  34.— PIGEONS  (Runts). 

280.  Prize,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey. 

Class  35. — PIGEONS  (Fantails). 

283.  Prize,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames,  Surrey. 

Class  37. — PIGEONS  (Trumpeters). 

292.  Prize,  Mr.  Edward  Burton,  Tregolls  Cot,  Truro. 

Class  38. — PIGEONS  (Almond  or  Ermine  Tumblers). 

Mr.  Charles  Bluett,  Hammett-street,  Taunton,  Somerset. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Society  held  an  Exhibition  of  Poultry,  Babbits, 
and  Pigeons,  at  Exeter,  in  conjunction  with  their  usual 
Horticultural  Show.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pens  of  poultry  were  exhibited,  and  comprising  numerous 
specimens  of  a  first-rate  character.  The  competition  for 
prizes  was  limited  to  residents  in  the  four  western  counties. 

Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  of  Eden  Cottage,  Sparkbrook,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  officiated  as  the  Judge  of  Poultry,  and  his  awards 
gave  general  satisfaction. 

The  following  was  the  result: — 

Class  I. — BLACK  SPANISH.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Medal,  R.  T.  Head,  Esq.,  the  Briars,  Alphington,  near 
;  Exeter.  Second,  R.  T.  Head,  Esq.  Third,  Mrs.  Devenish,  Honiton. 

An  Extra  prize,  for  Chickens  of  1853  was  awarded  to  Boughton 
Kingdon,  Esq.,  of  Exeter. 

Class  2. — BLACK  MINORCAS.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  T.  Coulson  Sanders,  Esq.,  Exeter.  Second,  Mr.  Elias 
Knott,  Wonford,  near  Exeter.  Third,  Clifford  Shirretf,  Esq.,  Pinhoe, 
|  near  Exeter. 
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Class  3.— DORKINGS  (Coloured).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Medal,  .1.  F.  Pearse,  Esq.,  Whimple,  Devon.  Second, 
J.  F.  Pearse,  Esq.  Third,  Charles  Harward,  Esq.,  Plymtree,  Devon. 

An  Extra  prize  to  Mr.  Daniel  Hosking,  Exeter. 

Class  4.— DORKINGS  (White).  Cock  and  two  liens. 

First  prize,  Miss  Patteson,  Feniton  Court,  Devon. 

Class  5. — COCHIN-CHINA  (Buffs).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Medal,  not  awarded.  Two  Second,  Mr.  W.  L.  Clianning, 
Heavitree,  near  Exeter.  Third,  R.  T.  Head,  Esq. 

Extra  prizes.— For  a  Cock  and  one  Heu,  to  Thomas  Atkins,  Esq., 
Babbicombe,  near  Torquay.  (These  were  considered  the  best  birds  of 
the  class  exhibited,  but  a  second  hen  having  died,  during  transit  to 
Exeter,  Mr.  Atkins  was  prevented  competing  for  the  Medal.)  For  four 
Chickens  of  1853,  a  Medal  to  T.  Head,  Esq.  (These  chickens  were  highly 
commended,  and  pronounced  by  the  Judge  to  be  the  best  fowls  in  the 
Exhibition.)  For  Chickens  of  1853,  to  Dr.  Scott,  of  St.  Leonard,  near 
Exeter ;  and  to  Mr.  W.  L.  Channing. 

Class  6. — COCHIN-CHINA  (Partridge-Coloured).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Thomas  Atkins,  Esq.  Second,  Mr.  Wm.  Connett,  Mag¬ 
dalen  Street,  Exeter.  Third,  W.  Weevil  Rowe,  Esq.,  Milton  Abbott, 
Devon. 

Class  7.— COCHIN-CHINA  (White). 

First  prize,  not  awarded.  Second,  Rev.  J.  Coventry,  St.  Michael’s 
Parsonage,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Devon. 

Class  8. — MALAYS.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Henry  Arney,  Esq.,  Lympstone,  Devon. 

Extra  prize,  to  Mr.  Leonard  Berry,  Clist  St.  George,  Devon,  for  a  pair 
of  White  Malays. 

Class  9. — GAME.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Mr.  Wm.  Bickell,  St.  Sidwell’s,  Exeter.  Second,  Mr. 
Daniel  Hoskins,  Exeter.  Third,  Mr.  Wm.  Bickell. 

Class  10. — HAMBURGH  (Golden-spangled).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Rev.  J.  Coventry.  Second,  W.  Wevill  Rowe,  Esq. 

Class  11. — HAMBURGH  (Golden-spangled).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Rev.  H.  N.  Venn,  Honiton,  Devon.  Second,  Augustus 
Paul,  Esq.,  Torquay.  Third,  W.  Wevill  Rowe,  Esq. 

Class  12. — HAMBURGH  (Silver-pencilled),  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  W.  Wevill  Rowe,  Esq.  Second,  Miss  Dyott,  2,  Torwood 
Mount,  Torquay.  Third,  Mr.  James  Westcott,  Thorverton,  Devon. 

Class  13.— HAMBURGH  (Silver-spangled).  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  W.  R.  Spragge,  The  Quarry,  Paignton,  Devon.  Second, 
Augustus  Paul,  Esq.  Third,  W.  Wevill  Rowe,  Esq. 

Class  14. — POLANDS.  (Black  with  white  crests). 

First  prize,  Miss  Dyott.  Second,  Miss  Selina  Northcote,  Upton  Pyne, 
Devon. 

Class  16.— POLANDS.  (Silver). 

First  prize,  W.  Wevill  Rowe,  Esq. 

Class  17.— BANTAMS.  (Gold-laced). 

First  prize,  Mr.  W.  Norsworthy,  Rack-street,  Exeter. 

An  Extra  prize  for  a  pair  of  excellent  Sebright  Bantams,  awarded  to 
Mr.  John  Guile,  of  Exeter. 

Class  22. — TURKEY.  Cock  and  Hen. 

First  prize,  Medal  and  commended,  C.  Shirreff,  Esq.  Second,  R.  T. 
Head,  Esq. 

Class  23. — GEESE.  Gander  and  two  Geese. 

First  prize,  Medal,  C.  Shirreff,  Esq. 

Class  24.— DUCKS  (White  Aylesbury).  Drake  and  two  Ducks. 

First  prize,  Medal,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  Redgate  Farm,  Shute,  near  Ax- 
minstcr,  Devon.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Brown.  Third,  W.  Wevill  Rowe,  Esq. 

Class  25. — DUCKS  (Coloured).  Drake  and  two  Ducks. 

First  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Beedell,  Upton  Pyne.  Second,  W.  Kingdom 
Esq.,  Haccombe  House,  near  Exeter.  Extra  prize  to  Sirs.  St.  John, 
Ideford  Rectory,  near  Chudleigh,  Devon,  for  a  Muscovy  Drake  and  two 
Ducks. 

Class  26. — GUINEA  FOWLS.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Miss  Selina  Northcote. 

Class  27,  28,  and  29. — RABBITS. 

The  longest-eared,  best  marked,  and  heaviest,  Charles  Ballance,  Esq., 
Taunton.  Extra  prize  for  two  Rabbits,  to  Mr.  Myddleton,  of  Exeter. 

Class  30. — PIGEONS. 

Carriers. — Best  pair,  Mr.  W.  L.  Channing.  Almond  Tumblers. 
— Mr.  W.  L.  Channing.  Nuns. — Miss  S.  Northcote.  Fantails. — 
Best  pair  of  black,  Henry  Adney,  Esq.  Best  pair  of  whites,  Miss  S. 
Northcote.  Jacobins. — Miss  S.  Northcote. 

West  Kent  Horticultural  and  Poultry  Exhibition. — 
The  14th,  15th,  10th,  and  l?th  were  great  days  for  the 
quiet  little  village  of  Farningliam.  In  “  the  good  old  times  ” 
of  coach-travelliDg,  the  Bull  Inn,  of  the  said  village,  was  a 
resting-place,  of  some  mark,  for  the  Maidstone,  and  Mailing, 
and  Weald  of  Kent  coaches;  but  those  days  are  now  mere 
themes  of  history,  and  it  can  be  but  upon  such  gatherings 
as  we  now  have  to  note  that  Farningliam  can  be  excited 
from  its  peacefulness.  Mr.  Dray,  of  the  well-known  firm  of 
Deane  &  Dray,  has  his  residence  in  this  beautiful  village, 


and  he  was  the  prime  mover  of  the  efforts  to  obtain  this 
Exhibition ;  aided  by  a  select  and  energetic  committee, 
those  efforts  resulted  in  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
most  pleasure -giving  exhibitions  that  has  yet  occurred. 
The  whole  village,  with  its  triumphal  arches,  down  to  the 
Elder  bushes  by  the  cottagers  doors,  were  wreathed  with 
flowers  ;  and  every  face  looked  as  if  care  was  triumphantly 
voted  out  of  season.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  note  that 
Farningliam  owes  much  to  Mr.  Baptiste  Thomas,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Poultry  Exhibition.  To  All  that  ofliee 
effectively,  requires  a  rare  combination  of  energy,  judgment, 
good  humour,  and  firmness,  and  fortunately  Mr.  Thomas 
possesses  them. 

In  the  Flower  Show,  Mr.  Cole,  gardener  to  E.  Collyer, 
Esq.,  of  Dartford,  and  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  to  E.  Betts, 
Esq.,  of  Preston  Hall,  near  Maidstone,  had  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  that  way  is  pre-eminently  good.  Mr.  Cole's  plants 
have  triumphed  too  often  at  Chiswick  and  the  Regent’s 
Park  to  require  any  particular  praise ;  but  we  could  not  but 
perceive  a  freshness  and  unrufiledness  about  them  that  told 
they  had  not  just  endured  a  lonj  journey.  Mr.  Frost  is  on 
the  quick  step  after  Mr.  Cole,  and  ere  long  will  be  able  to 
wrestle  with  him  on  more  equal  terms.  We  must  here 
pause  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Frost’s  six  Fuchsias  were  the 
noblest  and  best  grown  specimens  we  ever  saw.  They  were 
single-stemmed,  and  trained  as  most  symmetrical  pyramids, 
clothed  with  branches  and  showers  of  bloom  from  the 
surface  of  the  pot  to  tire  very  point.  They  were  Cartona 
(scarlet),  Pearl  of  Enyland  (light),  Volliyeur  (scarlet), 
Kossuth  (scarlet),  Expansa  (light),  Ajax  (scarlet). 

The  Poultry  Show,  including  Pigeons  and  Rabbits,  in¬ 
cluded  nearly  350  pens. 

The  arrangement  in  a  quadrangle,  under  one  continuous 
tent,  open  in  the  centre,  afforded  that  perfect  ventilation 
which  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  of  the  fowls  from 
disease. 

To  expect  that  a  first  Exhibition  of  the  kind  should  be 
without  considerable  errors  would  be  to  expect  what  never 
yet  has  been  achieved ;  and  we,  therefore,  notice  the  few 
which  were  committed  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  The  first, 
and  most  grave  error,  was  to  announce  as  a  three  days’ 
show  that  which  was  really  one  of  four  days.  The  clearest 
and  unswerved  from  announcement  should  be  made  on  tliis 
point,  because  many  exhibitors  object,  on  sound  principle, 
to  protracted  Shows.  Another  error  was,  combining  dark 
and  light  Shanghae  Chickens  in  one  class,  for  they  never 
can  be  judged  satisfactorily  when  so  united.  Thirdly,  it 
was  an  error  to  offer  a  medal — the  chief  prize  of  the  day — • 
“  for  the  best  brood  of  chickens  of  any  breed.”  This  is  an 
error,  because  neither  the  owners,  nor  the  judge  of  the 
pens  exhibited,  can  ever  be  satisfied  in  comparing  together 
Dorking,  Shanghae,  Spanish,  Poland,  and  Hamburgh 
Chickens.  There  ought  to  be  such  a  Medal  for  each  variety. 

The  Judge  was  Mr.  J.  Baily,  of  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square. 

Class  1. — COCHIN-CHINA  (Buff  or  Cinnamon).  For  the  best  Cock 
and  two  Hens  of  any  age  above  eighteen  months. 

6.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket. 

(For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens,  not  exceeding  eighteen  months  old.) 

15.  Second  prize,  John  G.  Hodgen,  Croydon.  Age  ten  and  twelve 
months  old. 

Class  2. — COCHIN-CHINA  (Brown  and  Partridge-feathered).  For  the 
best  Cock  and  two  Hens  of  any  age  above  eighteen  months  old. 

20.  First  prize,  William  Dray,  Farningham.  Pullets,  age,  eleven 
months. 

.(For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  not  exceeding  eighteen  months  old.) 

22.  Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Newmarket. 

Class  3. — COCHIN-CHINA  (White).  For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens 
not  exceeding  eighteen  months  old. 

25.  First  prize,  Thomas  Bloomfield  Fairhead,  Cressing,  Essex.  Age, 
twelve  months.  26.  Second  prize,  John  George  Hodgen,  Croydon. 
Age  twelve  and  fourteen  months. 

Class  4. — COCHIN-CHINA  (Chickens  of  any  colour).  For  the  best 

Coop  of-' Six  or  more  Chickens  of  one  brood  under  two  months  old. 

32.  First  prize,  Isaac  Jecks,  Newton  Lodge,  Trouse,  Norwich.  Age, 
seven  weeks.  31.  Highly  commended,  Isaac  Jecks,  Newton  Lodge, 
Trouse,  Norwich.  Age,  eight  weeks. 

(Chickens  of  any  colour,  under  three  months  old.) 

114.  First  prize,  Elizabeth  George,  Rookery,  Chaldon,  near  Coulsden, 
Surrey.  Hatched  fourth  week  in  March.  40.  Second  prize,  Isaac  Jecks, 
Newton  Lodge,  Trouse,  Norwich.  Age,  ten  weeks.  47.  Highly  com- 
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mended,  James  Nightingale,  Hersham,  Walton,  Surrey.  Hatched  March 
25tli.  49.  George  \V.  Johnson,  Winchester.  March  18th. 

Class  5. — DORKING  (Single-combed,  or  Rose-combed).  For  the  best 
Cock  and  two  Hens  above  eighteen  months  old. 

52.  First  prize,  Stephen  Lewry,  Horley,  Surrey.  Age  nineteen  months. 
54.  Highly  commended,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket. 

(For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens,  under  eighteen  months  old.) 

58.  Second  prize,  Stephen  Lewry,  Horley,  Surrey.  Age,  eleven  months. 

Class  6— DORKING  (White).  For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  above 
eighteen  months  old. 

60.  First  prize,  Joseph  Robins,  Hartford. 

Class  7.— DORKING  (Chickens  of  any  colour).  For  the  best  Coop  of 
six  or  more  Chickens  of  one  brood  not  exceeding  two  months  old. 

62,  Second  prize,  Stephen  Lewry,  Horley,  Surrey.  Age,  seven  weeks. 
(Under  three  months.) 

64.  First  prize,  Stephen  Lewry,  Horley,  Surrey.  Age,  two  months 
twenty-four  days. 

Class  8.— SPANISH.  For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  above  eighteen 

months  old. 


and  C.  N.  Baker,  Chelsea.  One  white  Poland  Cock  and  two  Hens.  Not 
exceeding  eighteen  months.  187*  Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley 
Park,  Newmarket.  One  Cochin-China  Black.  190*  Second  prize,  John 
Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  One  Scotch  Bakies  or  Dumpies. 
Age,  over  eighteen  months.  192*  Third  prize,  Arthur  Walter,  Grecnlnthe. 
One  Cock  and  two  Hens,  White  Silk  Cochin-China.  Age,  fifteen  months. 

PIGEONS. 

224.  George  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  One  pair  of  Almond 
Tumblers.  225.  George  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  One  pair 
of  red  Almond  Tumblers.  232,  233,  and  236.  (Fantaits,  Runts,  and 
Tumblers.)  240.  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire.  One  pair 
of  Trumpeters.  Age  unknown.  270.  Augustus  Balls,  Harold's  Park, 
Nazing,  Essex.  Dun  Carriers.  And  288,  Short  faced  lledbeards. 

RABBITS. 

Prizes  were  taken  by  J.  Clinton,  Maidstone;  J.  Mitchell,  Hartford; 
J.  H.  Wynne,  East  Smithfield ;  and  by  T.  Dray,  and  W.  Turner,  Far- 
ningham. 

There  were  some  extra  stock,  concerning  which  we  could 
not  obtain  particulars. 


72.  First  prize,  Edward  Owen,  Shadwell.  Hatched  May,  1851. 

(Under  eighteen  months.) 

73.  Second  prize,  Edward  Owen,  Shadwell.  Hatched  June,  1852. 

Class  10. — HAMBURGH  (Golden  or  Silver-pencilled).  For  the  best 
Cock  and  two  Ileus  above  eighteen  months  old. 

78.  First  prize,  Josiah  B.  Chune,  Coalbrook-dale,  Shropshire.  Age, 
sixteen  months. 

Class  11.— HAMBURGH  (Golden  or  Silver-spangled).  For  the  best 
Cock  and  two  Hens  above  eighteen  months  old. 

82.  First  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Walton-on- Thames. 

(Under  eighteen  months  old.) 

87.  First  prize,  Parkins  Jones,  Jun.,  Fulham.  Age,  thirteen  months. 

Class  13. — POLAND  FOWL  (Golden  or  Silver,  with  or  without  Ruffs  or 
Beards.  For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  above  eighteen  months  old. 

89.  First  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Walton-ou-Thames.  Silver-spangled.  90. 
First  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames.  Golden-spangled. 

(Not  exceeding  eighteen  months.) 

96.  First  prize,  S.  C.  and  C.  N.  Baker,  Chelsea.  Silver-spangled. 

Class  14.— POLAND  FOWL  (Black  with  White  Crests).  Under  eighteen 

months. 

101.  First  prize,  Thomas  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst,  Hants.  Age, 
seventeen  months. 

Class  iG.— CROSS  BETWEEN  ANY  BREED.  Under  eighteen  months. 

105.  First  prize,  James  Howard,  Bedford  (cross  between  pure  speckled 
Dorking  and  Malay).  Age,  ten  months. 

Class  18s — GAME  FOWL  OF  ANY  COLOUR.  For  the  best  Cock 
and  two  Hens  of  any  age  above  eighteen  months. 

118.  First  prize,  W.  W.  Edwards,  Farnborough,  Kent.  Age,  eighteen 
^months. 

Class  19.— BANTAMS  (Gold-laced).  For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

126.  First  prize,  John  Clinton,  Maidstone,  Kent.  Age,  nine  months. 
124.  Second  prize,  George  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

(Silver-laced.) 

130.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  (over 
eighteen  months). 

(Black  and  Raven.) 

136.  First  prize,  William  Dray,  Jun.,  Farningham.  137-  Second 
prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  over  eighteen  months. 
(Any  other  variety.) 

138.  First  prize,  S.  C.  and  C.  N.  Baker,  Chelsea  (Nankeen),  under 
eighteen  mouths.  141.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  New¬ 
market  (white),  over  eighteen  months. 

Class  20.— DUCKS.  For  the  best  white  Aylesbury  Drake  and  two  Ducks. 

147.  First  prize,  James  M.  Bryan,  Gravesend.  Age,  fourteen  months. 
149.  Second  prize,  Joseph  Dutton,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Age,  sixteen 
months.  ,  . 

(Other  Varieties.) 

153.  First  prize,  S.  C.  and  C.  N.  Baker,  Chelsea.  (Hook-bill  Patana 
Ducks.)  Age,  under  eighteen  months. 

Class  21.— DUCKLINGS,  OF  ANY  SORT.  Hatched  since  Christmas. 

160.  First  prize,  James  Margesson  Bryan,  Gravesend.  Hatched 
March  3rd.  161.  Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket. 
Age,  four  months. 

Class  22. — GEESE.  For  the  best  Gander  and  two  Geese. 

165.  Second  prize,  J.  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  Pen  of 
Geese  over  eighteen  months.  161.  Third  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Walton-on- 
Thames.  Toulouse  Geese  under  sixteen  months. 

Class  24. — TURKEYS.  For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

172.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  Age  over 
eighteen  months.  171.  Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  New¬ 
market.  Under  eighteen  months. 

Class  27.— DISTINCT  VARIETIES. 

181.  First  prize,  John  Franklin,  Bexley  Heath.  A  Hen,  name  of 
breed  not  known.  (Said  to  be  a  Shanghac  Silk-fowl.)  Age  twelve 
;  months,  194.  First  prize,  Augustus  Balls,  Harold’s  Park,  Nasing, 

;  Essex.  ’  Three  Buff  Poland  Fowls,  laced  white.  211.  First  prize,  S.  C. 


SEA  WEEDS.— No.  4. 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  other  members  of  the 
order  Fucacete. 

PYCNOPHYCUS—  Kutz. 

“  Root  composed  of  branching  fibres ;  frond  cylindrical ; 
air-vessels  simple;  receptacles  terminal,  cellular,  pierced  fey 
numerous  pores.  Name  from  two  words,  signifying  thick, 
and  a  sea  weed.”  This  plant  grows  in  rocky  pools;  the 
colour  olive,  but  becoming  black  when  dried. 

FUCUS. 

“Root  shield-shaped ;  frond  linear;  air-vessels  simple. 
Name  from  Fucos,  a  sea  weed.” 

Fuous  vesiculosus. — “Frond  with  a  mid  rib,  plane,  with 
fronds  in  two  ranks,  generally  with  vesicles  placed  in  pairs  ; 
margin  entire  ;  receptacles  mostly  elliptical,  yellowish,  ter¬ 
minating  the  segments.”  This  Fucus  is  very  common, 
covering  the  rocks  with  its  slippery  fronds.  Dr.  Johnston, 
in  his  Flora  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  says,  that  it  grows 
plentifully  at  the  margins  of  the  river  for  the  space  of  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  its  mouth;  but  that  the  river  plants 
are  thinner,  darker  coloured,  and  less  loaded  with  vesicles 
than  the  marine.  He  also  adds,  that  it  is  the  sea-ware  most 
highly  prized  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  and  that,  in  the 
Scottish  islands,  this  Fucus  forms  a  considerable  part  ol  the 
winter  food  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  which  seem  in¬ 
stinctively  to  migrate  from  the  hills  to  the  shore,  at  the 
ebbing  of  the  tide,  to  feed  upon  it.  It  has  a  variety  of  names ; 
in  Scotland,  Kelp-ware,  Black  Tang,  and  Lady-wrack;  in 
Gothland,  according  to  Linnaeus,  it  is  called  Swine  lang, 
because  they  boil  it  and  mix  it  with  a  little  coarse  flour  to 
feed  the  pigs.  In  the  Hebrides,  salt  is  not  required  for  the 
cheeses,  it  is  sufficient  to  cover  them  with  the  ashes  of  this 
truly  useful  plant,  so  saline  is  it;  while  in  other  places  it  is 
used  for  fuel.  And  the  iodine  whicli  it  yields  must  not  he 
forgotten.  How  wonderful  it  is  that  a  plant  so  universally 
useful  should  be  so  abundant  also.  “  Fucus  vesiculosus;'  says 
Dr.  Harvey,”  is  found  as  well  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  as  on  the  shores  of  Europe.”  Indeed,  in  reading, 
lately,  “  Darwin’s  Journal  of  Researches  round  the  World,” 
I  met  with  a  striking  account  of  the  Kelp.  Speaking  of 
Tierra  Del  Fuego,  he  says,  “  that  this  plant  grows  on  every 
rock,  from  low  water  mark  to  a  great  depth,  both  on  the 
outer  coast,  and  within  the  channels.  There, was  not  one 
rock  which  was  not  buoyed  by  this  floating  weed ;  the  good 
service  it  thus  affords  to  vessels  navigating  near  this  stormy 
land  is  evident ;  and  it  certainly  has  saved  many  a  one  from 
being  wrecked.” 

Who  that  reads  this  shall  ever  look  upon  a  Fucus  again 
as  a  thing  too  common  to  he  noticed  ?  We  are  too  apt  to 
ue"lect  what  is  common,  just  because  it  is  so.  But  this  is 
not  true  wisdom,  for  the  commonest  things  are  often  those 
which  we  could  least  do  without.  “  I  he  beds  ol  this  Sea 
Weed,”  continues  Darwin,  “  even  when  not  of  great  breadth, 
make  excellent  natural  breakwaters.  It  is  quite  curious  to 
see,  in  an  exposed  harbour,  how  soon  the  waves  from  the 
open  sea,  as  they  travel  through  the  straggling  stems,  sink 
in  height,  and  pass  into  smooth  water.”  1  know  not  how  it 
may  he  with  my  readers,  but  my  own  admiration  rises  higher 
and  higher  as  I  discover  its  varied  uses.  Well  might  the 
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Psalmist  say,  “In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all."  Here 
is  a  plant,  requiring  no  assistance  from  man.  placed  in 
situations  where  it  is  most  needed;  a  gifted  plant,  I  may 
call  it,  for  to  how  many  purposes  it  may  be  applied,  food  for 
catttle,  manure  for  land,  Kelp-salt  for  cheeses,  buoys  for 
dangerous  rocks,  and  breakwaters  against  the  mighty  waves 
of  the  ocean ;  besides,  its  iodine.  AVI) at  a  field  for  thought, 
i  What  a  variety  of  ideas  may  be  suggested  by  this  common 
and  sombre-coloured  plant  of  the  rocks.  What  “ sermons” 
on  “  stones,”  as  well  as  “  in ”  them.  Unnoticed  by  the 
generality  of  passers  by ;  or  thought  of  as  only  too  common 
to  care  about;  yet  there  it  is,  ready  to  be  made  useful  at 
at  any  time,  or  for  anybody  who  may  want  it.  This  humble 
ocean  weed  may  bring  to  our  mind  some  Christian,  unknown 
to  the  world,  clothed  in  humility,  but  precious  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth ;  who  looks  not  at  the 
outer  appearance,  but  at  the  heart.  Of  one  “  ready  to  every 
good  work.”  What  elevating  views  of  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  the  examination  of  his  works  produce. 
“  Such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me,  I  cannot  attain 
unto  it.”  The  closer  our  examination,  the  greater  our  wonder: 

— ; - “  the  well  directed  sight, 

Brings  in  each  flower  an  universe  to  light.” 

I  think  the  only  place  in  the  Bible  where  Sea  Weeds  are 
mentioned,  is  in  the  book  of  Jonah,  where  the  disobedient 
prophet  speaks  of  the  weeds  being  wrapped  about  his  head. 


The  plate  of  this  specimen  of  Cysloseira  granulala,  given  as 
an  example  of  one  of  the  Fucacea?,  is  taken  from  a  plant 
at  or  near  J oppa,  or  J affa,  the  very  place  where  Jonah  found  a 
ship  ;  where  the  Apostle  Peter  lodged  near  the  sea-side ; 
and  where  Dorcas,  the  friend  of  the  widows,  lived  and  died, 
and  was  restored  to  life  again. 

The  other  species  of  Fucus  arc — 

F.  cjeranoides. — “  Less  common  than  the  last,  and  thinner 
in  every  part.” 

F.  serratus.— “  Very  common,  2—6  feet  long ;  dark  olive- 
green.” 

F.  nodosus.  “Common;  substance  extremely  tough  and 
leathery.”  J 

1  .  jiackaii. — “Found  on  muddy  sea-shores,  west  of 
Ireland,  and  north  and  west  of  Scotland. 

F .  canaliculatus. — “  ltocky  coasts,  near  high  water  mark. 
Cattle  are  exceedingly  fond  of  this  plant,  and  never  fail  to 


brouse  on  it  in  winter,  as  soon  as  the  tide  leaves  it  within 
their  reach.” 

HIM  AN  THALIA . 

“Frond  top-shaped;  receptacles  very  long,  strap-shaped, 
repeatedly  forked.  Name  from  two  words,  signifying  a  strap 
and  a  branch;  common  English  name,  Sea-thongs.” 

H.  T.oiiEA. — “  Rocky  sea-shores  common  ;  frond  about  an 
inch  high;  receptacles  two;— 10  feet  long,  thong-like;  dark 
olive- green.” 

Dr.  Landsborougli,  in  his  delightful  little  work,  “  Popular 
History  of  British  Sea  Weeds,”  speaking  of  this  plant,  says, 

“  When  dredging,  in  August,  1849,  off  the  Island  of  Lismore,  } 
in  Appin,  I  saw  it  growing  in  such  abundance  as  almost  to 
retard  the  progress  of  the  boat ;  for  though  well  rooted,  its 
floating  receptacles  covered  the  surface  of  the  water.  Some 
of  them  must  have  been  of  great  length.  The  one  which  I 
took  up,  without  any  selection,  measured  twelve  feet;  others, 

I  doubt  not,  were  much  larger.  In  Cornwall  they  are,  at 
times,  even  twenty  feet  long.”  S.  B. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SILKWORMS. 

WITH  COMMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

By  the  Prior  Jacopo  Ricii. 

(  Continued  from  page  210.  ) 

Section  III. 

The  bunches  should  be  tied  like  a  fan,  so  that  the  air 
may  penetrate  through  them,  and  the  worm  may  con¬ 
veniently  form  his  cocoon  without  any  danger  of  what  are 
called  doubles ,  when  two  worms  spin  too  near  each  other. 
These  doubles  are  rejected  by  the  merchant  as  only  worth 
half  the  single  ones. 

The  bunches  of  twigs  must  not  rest  on  the  paper  that 
covers  the  hurdles,  which  must  be  raised  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  twigs  to  rest  on  the  reeds — a  precaution  necessary 
for  the  convenient  execution  of  the  final  cleansing,  which 
must  take  place  when  the  worms  begin  to  ascend.  The 
ordinary  little  tables  are  used,  but  the  cleansing  must  be 
done  by  degrees  :  the  bed  from  one  table  must  be  removed, 
the  paper  replaced,  and  the  worms  returned  immediately. 

It  will  be  well  to  leave  spaces  at  about  a  foot’s  distance  from 
each  other,  where  a  bunch  of  twigs  may  be  placed,  as  we  j 
shall  see  by-and-by. 

And  now  I  must  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  worms’ 
last  meal.  The  leaves  must  be  the  very  best,  free  from  all 
extraneous  matter,  and  especially  from  the  stalks,  and  must 
be  given  in  small  quantities,  as  they  seem  to  need  it.  The 
little  inclination  they  shew  for  food,  and  their  desire  to 
climb  upon  the  leaves,  make  it  necessary  to  give  it  sparingly, 
as,  otherwise,  the  beds  would  be  too  much  loaded  and 
become  oftensive.  The  digestion  of  the  worm  is  much 
weakened  at  this  period,  and  if  they  are  induced  to  eat 
more  than  they  ought,  they  suffer  loss  of  strength  in  that 
organ  which  serves  both  as  stomach  and  intestines. 

i  he  last  cleansing  of  the  hurdles,  and  the  completion  of 
the  bush,  require  patience  and  attention.  When  many 
worms  are  gone  up,  the  cleansing  must  take  place,  which, 
though  a  tedious  process,  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  little  tables,  two  or  three  of  which  are  to  be  filled  at  a 
time  with  worms  removed  with  great  care.  This  done,  the 
sheets  of  paper,  loaded  with  refuse,  are  removed,  fresh 
papers  arranged,  and  the  worms  made  to  fall  upon  them  by 
gently  inclining  the  tables.  The  worms  may  have  a  little 
food  if  they  seem  to  require  it.  The  same  method  must 
be  followed  till  all  are  cleansed,  taking  the  greatest  care  to 
remove  all  the  beds,  and  to  touch  those  remains  of  leaves 
to  which  any  worms  are  attached  with  tenderness,  so  as 
not  to  hurt  them,  which  is  too  often  done  either  by  care¬ 
lessness  or  too  great  anxiety. 

In  placing  the  worms  on  the  hurdles,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  them  sufficient  space,  to  arrange  them  in 
squares  of  about  eighteen  inches,  around  the  bunches  of 
twigs,  keeping  at  least  six  inches  between  the  square  and 
the  nest.  This  operation  may  be  accomplished  in  half-a- 
day  by  six  or  eight  people  who  understand  their  business. 

At  this  stage  fresh  air  must  be  given,  by  opening  all  the  - 
doors,  windows,  and  ventilators,  and  by  lighting  fires  in  the 
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:  chimney.  It  will  be  prudent  to  observe  whether  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  external  air  be  as  high  as  10°,  for  should  it 
be  below  that  point  it  must  not  be  so  freely  admitted,  but 
the  ventilators  must  be  opened  by  degrees,  and  fires  in  the 
stove  and  chimney  must  warm  the  air  before  it  enters  the 
working  room ;  and  thus  a  gentle  ventilation  will  strengthen 
the  worms.  The  purification,  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre, 
may  be  resorted  to,  and  the  hygrometer  watched  by  those 
who  have  been  wise  enough  to  procure  such  an  instrument, 
and  who  wish  to  send  their  worms  to  the  bush  neither  sick 
nor  weak,  as  too  often  happens  when  this  process  is  trusted 
to  persons  inveterately  bigotted  to  old  ways. 

The  bush  must  now  be  completed  by  placing  twigs  at 
intervals,  and  uniting  them  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  kind 
of  roof,  and  in  the  spaces  between  the  squares  should  be 
other  little  twigs,  but  always  so  arranged  that  the  air  may 
circulate  freely  through  them.  When  these  are  loaded  with 
worms,  more  branches  must  be  placed  between  the  middle 
bunches  and  those  on  the  edge  of  the  hurdles :  thus  rows 
of  little  bushes  are  formed  quite  across  the  hurdle,  at  a 
distance  of  eighteen  inches  apart. 

Then  the  whole  must  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  those 
worms  known  to  have  reached  maturity  must  be  placed 
near  the  twigs,  and  a  little  food  occasionally  given  to  those 
who  show  an  inclination  to  eat.  If,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  there  should  be  any  worms  who  neither  eat  nor 
climb,  they  must  be  removed  to  a  dry  room,  at  a  temperature 
of  18°,  where  they  will  gain  strength  to  enable  them  to 
ascend  into  the  bush  ;  or,  if  any  have  not  reached  maturity, 
they  must  be  covered  with  leaves,  on  which  light  twigs  may 
be  placed :  they  will  crawl  upon  these,  and  may  be  thus 
conveyed  to  the  bush  where  they  are  to  spin. 

The  most  perfect  cleanliness  being  observed,  every  kind 
of  impurity  and  damp  scrupulously  avoided,  and  the  air 
purified,  I  will  now  offer  some  observations  on  the  rules  to 
be  observed  in  the  room  until  the  worm  has  completed  his 
fifth  stage. 

When  the  worms  begin  to  ascend,  the  temperature  must 
be  maintained  at  1G£°  or  17°  of  Reaumur’s  thermometer 
(70°  F.) ;  and  if  the  external  air  be  colder,  it  must  not  be 
admitted  directly  upon  the  bush,  but  must  be  made  to  cir¬ 
culate  gently,  keeping  the  ventilators  open,  as  circumstances 
require,  and  refreshing  the  air  in  the  adjoining  apartment. 
Too  much  wind  makes  the  worm  torpid,  causes  him  to  fall 
from  the  bush,  and  hinders  his  work  ;  but  great  care  must, 
also,  be  taken  that  the.  sun  never  shines  in  the  bush,  and 
thus  heat  the  worms  too  much,  especially  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  work. 

The  room  must  be  kept  dry  to  absorb  the  damp  occasioned 
by  the  various  secretions  of  the  worms,  as,  if  this  be  neg¬ 
lected,  they  are  liable  to  diseases,  which  frequently  occur  in 
the  fifth  stage,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  silk.  If  the  worm 
has  been  properly  treated,  he  completes  this  stage  by  spin¬ 
ning  good  silk,  and  forming  an  even  cocoon  there,  depositing 
his  sheath,  or  skin,  and  becoming  a  chrysalis.  I  shall  con¬ 
clude  this  section  w;ith  some  important  observations. 

I  know  it  will  be  difficult  to  introduce  this  new  method  of 
forming  the  bush  without  touching  the  worm,  which  is 
really  injured  by  such  treatment,  even  though  no  ill  con¬ 
sequence  be  apparent.  As  we  have  said  before,  the  method 
employed  by  our  people  of  throwing  them  into  the  bush  is 
very  prejudicial.  The  bush  is  generally  formed  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  very  confined  sometimes,  even  covered  over, 
which  is  a  manner  of  proceeding  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  and  with  the  attention  the 
worms  require  during  this  epoch.  It  is,  surely,  clear  to 
every  one  that  the  worms  must  prefer  to  follow  the  instincts 
,  of  nature,  by  climbing  into  the  bush  instead  of  being  thrown 
there  by  persons  who  are  naturally  careless  and  inveterately 
ignorant  and  obstinate.  I  have  seen  the  bush  covered  with 
sheets,  and  even  an  outer  covering  over  that;  but  I  have 
i  seen,  at  the  same  time,  that  great  numbers  of  worms  have 
been  suffocated  without  beginning  their  work,  or  before  it  is 
properly  finished. 

At  all  events,  let  the  bush  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  not  be  confined  in  the  branches.  One  would  think  that 
even  the  most  stupid  and  ignorant  attendants  might  see  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  necessary;  but  “  It  always  was  so,” 
is  answer  sufficient,  even  though  aware  that  their  ob¬ 
stinacy  injures  themselves.  The  sheets  of  paper  on  the 


hurdles,  and  under  the  bush,  contribute  much  to  the  clean¬ 
liness  of  the  beds;  nevertheless,  our  people  will  not  use 
them.  The  hurdles  must  not  be  touched,  but  the  attendants 
should  have  ladders  to  mount  to  them.  This  is  quite  in¬ 
dispensable  if  the  bush  be  formed  in  the  hurdles  which  are 
raised  above  each  other  in  tiers,  and  which  must  be  more 
firmly  made  than  those  in  common  use. 

( To  be  continued.) 


CLIANTHUS  PUNICEUS. 

I  hasten  to  send  you  an  account  of  a  rich  floral  treat  I 
have  partaken  of  to-day,  in  the  shape  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  plant,  now  in  bloom  at  Thos.  Thornhill’s,  Esq., 
Woodleys,  near  Woodstock,  Oxon.  The  plant  measures  four 
yards  in  extent  of  surface  upon  a  wall ;  it  is  two  yards  high, 
and  the  flowering  branches,  which  number  75,  protrude 
horizontally  (many  of  them  requiring  support  from  their 
weight  of  bloom)  a  yard  from  the  wall.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  clusters  on  each  branch  is  35,  and  the  average  number 
of  flowers  on  each  cluster  averages  nine ;  thus  giving  2500 
racemes,  and  23,310  single  blooms.  The  gardener,  Mr. 
Bishop,  informs  me,  that  he  raised  the  plant  from  a  cutting; 
and  it  has  been  planted  out  in  the  open  border  three  years, 
in  an  aspect  much  inclining  to  the  east.  I  saw  it  in  the 
winter,  when  it  was  protected  with  a  sort  of  framework  con¬ 
sisting  of  old  window-sashes  and  matting.  Mr.  B.  is  proud 
of  his  protege,  and,  indeed,  he  has  reason,  for,  as  its  syste¬ 
matic  name  implies,  it  is  glorious.  This  is  a  plant  well 
worthy  of  recommendation,  and  more  general  cultivation  ; 
it  is  half-hardy,  grows  rapidly,  and  when  placed  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  one  I  am  describing,  so  as  to  command 
the  windows  of  the  mansion,  and  full  view  from  the  lawn, 
the  effect  of  such  a  mass  of  crimson,  Oriental-looking 
bloom,  is  exceedingly  bright  and  beautiful. 

Black  Beetles. — If  E.  B.  will  write  to  Messrs.  Gill  and 
Ward,  Ironmongers,  Oxford,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
enabled  to  forward  a  trap,  which  I  can  say,  from  experience, 
will,  in  course  of  time,  eradicate  every  black,  or  any  other 
beetle  whatsoever,  from  off  the  premises,  doing  destruction 
also  to  the  poor  “  cricket  of  the  hearth.”  When  we  came  to 
this  house  we  brought  our  female  servants  with  us.  Two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  a  long  walk  detained  them  from  home 
until  after  dark,  and  very  soon  after  they  did  return  an 
awful  screeching  issued  from  the  kitchen,  which  might  have 
served  one  to  suppose  that  murder,  at  least,  was  in  com¬ 
mittal.  The  fact  was,  upon  lighting  a  candle  they  became 
aware  that  the  floor  of  the  apartment  was  literally  covered 
with  black  beetles;  and  never  having  seen  any  before,  their 
first  impulse  was  to  mount  upon  the  tables  and  sound  their 
bugles.  All  manner  of  means  and  recipes  were  resorted  to, 
to  rid  us  of  the  vermin,  but  of  no  avail,  until  I  happened 
to  spy  out  the  trap  in  Messrs.  Gill  and  Ward’s  shop- window. 
It  is  a  box  made  after  the  fashion  of  an  inclined  plane,  up 
which  the  beetles  walk,  and  slip  down  a  moveable  glass  well 
into  the  trap,  from  which  there  is  no  escape.  The  trap  is 
baited  with  Hour,  and  the  vermin  emptied  as  required  (first 
removing  the  glass)  into  boiling  water,  and  there  is  an  end 
of  them.  Persevere  after  this  fashion,  and  they  will  soon 
cease  to  annoy ;  to  see  a  beetle  here  now  is  a  rarity. 

UPWARDS  AND  ONWARDS. 


NOTES  OF  A  GARDENER. 

Forced  Geraniums. — I  have  found  out  that  forced  Gera¬ 
niums  have  a  great  tendency  to  seed.  This  is  the  second 
year  that  I  have  observed  it,  and  an  intelligent  nurseryman 
told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  made  the  same  observation 
when  reminded  of  it  by  me.  There  is  also  another  great 
advantage  attending  this  circumstance,  namely,  that  the 
first  few  blooms  are  usually  pollenless,  and  we  are  thus 
pretty  sure  of  our  cross. 

Ammocharis  coranica. — The  Botanical  Magazine  figures 
one  Am mocliar is  coranica,  pale  rosy;  and  describes  another 
less  handsome,  which  was  the  last  I  flowered,  and  which  I 
think  the  true  one.  Mine  was  dirty  dark  purple,  very 
revolute,  in  fact,  quite  a  Nerine  in  appearance  ;  very  distinct 
from  falcata,  which  I  often  flower,  and  is  larger  in  all  parts 
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— rosyish-white,  like  Coranica  of  the  “  Botanical  Magazine." 
Falcata  seeded  with  me  like  a  small  Crinum  seed. 

Oxalis  (Cafrina  ?j. — The  very  handsome  yellow  with 
spotted  leaf  ccrnua  ?  *  flowers  in  the  greatest  beauty  in  the 
temperate  stove,  having  been  started  quietly  in  the  green¬ 
house.  It  should  he  allowed  to  grow  wild,  and  to  overhang 
the  side  of  the  pot.  Staked,  you  lose  half  its  beauty;  it  looks 
well  hung  up,  but  should  have  a  pan  under  it,  and  a  copious 
supply  of  water  by  pan,  or  otherwise.  Henderson’s  beautiful 
double  yellow  Oxalis  requires  strong  sunshine  and  plenty  of 
water  to  expand  its  blossoms,  therefore  should  not  be 
flowered  too  early ;  the  stove  also  is  required  for  this.  This 
has  no  spots,  at  least,  only  one,  where  the  leaflets  join  the 
stalk. 

OroEANTHus  luteus  flowers  best  when  taken  up  after  the 
decay  of  the  foliage,  and  kept  a  week  or  two  out  of  the 
ground.  When  left  in  the  ground  the  flowers,  are  fewer, 
and  the  foliage  disproportionately  plentiful  at  flowering 
time,  which  is  not  the  case  after  the  bulb  has  been  ripened 
out  of  the  ground.  In  fact,  they  are  treated  like  Colchicums, 
with  which  they  were  at  one  time  confounded. — Hybridist. 

*  It  is  cernua. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dissecting  the  Leaves  of  Trees. — The  Rev.  A.  JV.  B.  has  obliged 
us  with  the  following  directions  : — “  The  leaves  are  put  into  rain  water, 
and  allowed  to  remain  without  an  exchange  of  water  until  decomposition 
is  carried  to  the  requisite  extent  that  they  may  be  freed  from  their  cuticle 
and  pulpy  matter.  After  macerating  them  for  a  short  time  in  fresh, 
clear  water,  they  may  be  bleached  by  immersion  in  a  diluted  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  (one-sixth  chloride  to  five-sixths  water).  They  must  be 
well  washed  from  this  fluid  when  sufficiently  whitened,  and  quickly  dried 
before  the  fire  or  in  the  sun.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  de¬ 
structive  process  to  be  carried  too  far,  or  the  fibrous  structure  will 
become  injured  ;  nor  must  the  specimen  remain  too  long  in  the  chloride, 
or  injury  will  also  arise.  Leaves  with  strong  fibre  should  be  preferred. 
The  fibrous  parts,  and  also  seed  vessels,  and  calyxes  should  be  cleared 
by  a  fine  camel  hair  brush.  When  the  pulpy  matter  adheres  too  strongly, 
it  may  be  removed  by  a  stream  of  water  poured  upon  it.” 

Melons  ( Verax ). — You  are  quite  right;  they  are  not,  at  the  best, 
worth  one-half  the  trouble  of  growing  them,  and  they  are  now  thought 
too  common  to  be  even  tasted  by  people  of  high  quality,  and  yet  they  must 
have  them  at  every  summer  dessert,  but  only  to  make  up  the  proper 
number  of  dishes  in  a  fashionable  dessert.  There  is  no  doubt  but  you 
could  grow  young  Pines  in  the  narrow  Melon  pits,  and  fruit  them  out  of 
pots  in  the  widest  range. 

Lobelia  ramosa  (Ibid). — It  is  an  annual,  and  one  of  the  best  of 
them,  and  can  only  be  increased  by  seeds  ;  it  is,  also,  of  the  half-hardy 
class,  and  will  not  stand  the  winter ;  but  it  is  an  easy  plant  to  move 
from  a  seed-bed,  or  from  bed  to  bed.  Lobelia  syphilitica  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  and  suckers  in  the  spring;  like  the  old  fulgens,  and  cyelestina, 
is  good  from  cuttings,  but  better  from  seeds. 

Bees. — 1\I.  E.  S.,  who  writes  from  Stanley,  says — “  Having  read  Air. 
Payne’s  Calendar  for  June,  where  he  states  the  heavy  losses  of  bees, 
I  beg  to  state  that  it  is  not  so  either  with  me  or  my  neighbour.  I  have 
six  old  hives,  kept  all  winter,  and  have  not  lost  one  stock  ;  they  are  all 
in  the  common  straw  hives  of  large  size.  The  spring  is  very  late  with 
us,  yet  I  think  my  bees  are  very  forward,  as  I  have  already  five  swarms : 
the  first,  Alay  22 ;  the  second,  AIay23;  the  third,  Alay  25  ;  the  fourth, 
Alay  26;  and  the  fifth,  Alay  27.  I  never  had  a  swarm  so  early  before. 
We  calculate  to  be  two  or  three  weeks  later  here  (Yorkshire,  West 
Riding,)  than  you  are  in  the  south.  Having  putjny  first  swarm  in  one 
of  Neighbour’s  Improved  Cottage  Beehives,  1  found  that  they  did  not 
work  well,  as  there  were  hundreds  that  stayed  clustered  to  the  hive  in  a 
state  of  confusion  all  day.  I  was  advised  to  enlarge  the  hive,  which  I  have 
done,  and  they  work  very  hard,  and  all  my  bees  are  working  very  well.” 
[The  reason  of  your  bees  not  working  in  Neighbour’s  hive,  was  from 
its  being  too  small.  We  should  like  to  be  informed,  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  what  your  swarms  weigh,  and  how  long  you  have  used  these  very 
large  hives. — J.  H.  P.] 

Bees. — J.  A.  says — “  I  have  an  old  round-topped  straw  skep,  the  bees 
in  which  were  few  in  number,  and  their  provisions  scanty  at  the  back  end 
of  last  year,  but  by  feeding  the  bees  they  survived  the  winter,  and  now 
seem  to  be  doing  so  well  that  I  expect  a  swarm  within  a  fortnight  (that 
is  not  late  for  this  part  of  the  country — the  earliest  swarm  hereabouts 
was  on  the  1st  instant).  Now,  I  want  to  abolish  the  old  skep,  as  past 
service,  and  at  the  same  time  save  the  bees ;  and  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
which  is  the  best  way  to  do  so.  Aly  idea  was,  to  let  them  swarm,  and  about 
a  fortnight  after,  when  all  the  brood  left  in  the  old  hive  would  have  come 
into  active  life,  to  drive  the  bees  into  another  skep.”  [There  appears  no 
objection  to  adopting  the  plan  proposed,  but  wait  the  “  piping  ”  of  the 
queens  before  you  set  about  it,  and  be  prepared  with  some  dried  puff¬ 
ball,  or  “  Racodium  cellare ;  ”  for  unless  a  hive  is  quite  full  with  bees 
it  never  drives  well,  aud  it  is  impossible,  without  fumigating,  or  cutting 
out  the  combs,  to  dislodge  the  bees  that  remain  in  the  hive,  for  the 
queen  is  very  likely  to  be  with  them.— J.  II.  P.] 

AIoth  (T.  M.  VP.). — No  moth  has  reached  us  as  yTou  state. 

Spanish  Fowls  (Grove  House). — Barley-meal,  wheat,  barley,  and 
rice,  with  plenty  of  green  food,  will  be  the  best  diet.  We  cannot  tell  the 
cause  of  their  laying  soft  eggs,  as  we  do  not  know  how  you  feed  them. 
Spams'll  lay  the  largest  eggs,  but,  under  proper  treatment,  we  believe 
that  Shanghaes  lay  the  greatest  number,  and  do  so  in  winter,  when  they 
are  most  needed. 

Apple  Seedlings  (Apple  Pippin ). — Nine  out  of  ten  will  probably 
prove  mere  crabs.  Turn  them,  without  disturbing  the  roots,  out  of  the 


pots  into  the  open  border ;  thin  them  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  autumn, 
planting  those  removed  at  the  same  distance  apart.  Let  them  grow 
there  until  large  enough  to  furnish  scions  for  grafting,  as  you  propose ; 
mulching  over  the  roots  through  each  summer  will  promote  their  growth. 

Charcoal  Dust  (Ibid). — This,  soaked  in  pig-sty  drainage,  will  be  an 
excellent  manure  for  your  wheat  and  bean  soil.  Plough  it  in  just  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  sowing. 

Colouring  Gloucester  Cheeses  (A  Dairymaid). — The  outside 
colouring  of  these  cheeses  is  effected  by  mixing  Arnatto  in  ale,  and  rub¬ 
bing  the  mixture  over  the  cheeses  by  the  aid  of  a  flannel. 

Iron  Water  Tanks  (W.  C.). — Water  standing  in  rusty  iron  tanks 
does  not  usually  become  impregnated  with  the  rust  or  oxide  of  iron.  We 
should  have  the  insides  scoured  thoroughly,  then  painted  with  melted 
pitch,  and  have  care  taken  that  they  are  kept  constantly  filled  with  water. 
Water  impregnated  with  iron  is  injurious  to  plants. 

Rhubarb  Vinegar. — M.  S.  will  be  much  obliged  by  a  recipe  for 
making  Vinegar  from  the  stalks  of  Rhubarb. 

Lemon-coloured  Bantams  (J.  P.  L.). — We  cannot  tell  where  you 
can  obtain  eggs  of  this  variety. 

Goat’s  AIilk  Cheese. — F.  H.  would  be  very  much  obliged  by 
directions  for  making  this. 

Various  (A  Subscriber).— Prune  your  fruit  trees  in  autumn  ;  plant 
your  celery  in  a  trench,  or  on  the  surface  with  plenty  of  manure.  Grow 
those  flowers  in  your  Greenhouse  which  are  most  readily  sold  in  your 
neighbourhood. 

Spanish  Hf.n  (Newberry). — Your  hen  frequently  going  on  to  her 
nest  without  laying  indicates  that  there  is  disease  of  the  egg-passage. 

It  is,  probably,  now  too  late  to  do  her  any  good.  If  she  is  alive,  give 
her  a  pill  of  one  grain  of  calomel  and  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  of  tartar 
emetic.  Let  her  be  also  put  upon  a  rice  and  potato  diet  for  a  few  days. 

Cabbage  Seed  (A  Twelve-months’  Subscriber). — No  better  Cabbage 
is  grown,  for  general  purposes,  than  “  The  London  Alarket.”  You  can 
get  it  of  any  seedsman  who  advertizes  in  our  columns. 

Poultry-keeping  (Veritas). — It  would  be  extreme  cruelty  to  keep 
fowls  in  a  place  eight  feet  square ;  cruelty  to  them,  and  the  source  of 
endless  annoyance  to  yourself. 

Cucumbers  Producing  only  AIale  Blossoms  ( G .  Everton). — 
This  is  caused,  probably,  by  the  temperature  being  too  low. 

AIeat  for  Chickens  (Prevention,  ffc.). — As  they  are  in  good  health, 
do  not  trouble  yourself  about  giving  them  any  other  animal  food  than 
the  bones  and  scraps  from  your  own  table.  It  is  more  important,  in  a 
confined  space,  to  supply  them  daily  with  green  food.  Other  question 
next  week. 

Black  Beetles. — If  E.  B.  will  spread  a  few  garden  mats  along  any 
walk  or  path  adjoining  a  plot  of  grass  or  a  strawberry  bed,  he  may  kill 
black  beetles  by  the  thousand,  the  mats  to  be  laid  down  in  the  evening, 
and  examined  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  Another  mode  I  found 
answer  very  well,  sink  stone  jars  or  tin  pails  in  the  ground,  the  lip  of  the 
dish  level,  or  a  little  lower  than  the  ground  around,  cover  the  dish  with 
a  piece  of  board  a  foot  broader  than  the  dish,  leaving  room  for  the 
beetles  to  crawl  under;  rub  the  mouth  of  the  dish  with  any  stinking 
grease  or  dripping,  and  put  two  or  three  inches  of  water  in  the  bottom  ; 
the  grease  to  decoy  them  down,  and  the  water  to  drown  them  when  in. — 

A  Subscriber. 

Edwardsia  grandiflora  (A  Subscriber). — This  is  a  half-hardy 
perennial,  with  yellow  flowers.  It  will  endure  our  climate  with  no  other 
protection  than  a  wall.  We  do  not  know  such  a  plant  as  Genista 
fragrans. 

Roses  with  Green  Centres  (Greenhorn). — This  is  usually  in¬ 
curable,  and  if  a  Rose  persists  in  producing  green  centred  flowers,  root  it 
up,  and  try  some  other  variety.  Before  doing  so,  however,  try  what 
manuring  the  soil  will  effect,  as  some  good  gardeners,  and  among  them 
Air.  Weaver,  think  it  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  the  soil  being  too  poor. 

Name  of  Plant  ( Greenhorn ). — Your  plant  is  the  (Enothera  pros¬ 
trata,  or,  as  Air.  Beaton  says,  “  the  hook  name  ”  is  ripuria,  It  is  one 
of  the  best  for  bedding,  but  equally  beautiful  as  a  single-bunch  plant  in 
the  mixed  borders,  or  as  a  front  plant,  from  its  being  a  dwarf. 

Pelargoniums  and  Cinerarias.—  A  County  Dublin  Subscriber 
wishes  to  renew  his  collection  of  Pelargoniums  and  Cinerarias  ;  his  present 
collection  contains; — Pelargoniums. — 1.  Belle  of  the  Village.  2.  Cen- 
turian  (Beck).  3.  Crusader  (Hoyle).  4.  Forget-me-not.  5.  Alagnificent 
(Foquett).  6.  Alay  Queen  (Hoyle).  7.  Alont  Blanc.  8.  Negress.  9.  Orion. 
10.  Painted  Lady.  11.  Pearl.  12.  Rosy  Circle.  13.  Duke  of  Cornwall.  14.  | 
Vesta  (Gaines).  Fancy  Pelargoniums.— 15.  Alboni.  10.  Anais.  17.  Lady  j 
Rivers.  18.  Afazeppa.  19.  Ytoluiskii.  20.  Nosegay.  Cinerarias. — 1. 
Adela  Villiers.  2.  Alboni.  3.  Annie.  4.  Cerito.  5.  Climax,  ti.  Defiance. 

7.  Edmondiana.  8.  Flora  Al’Ivor.  9.  Jenny  Lind.  10.  Lola  Alontes. 
You  should  discard  from  your  collection  of  Pelargoniums  —  Orion, 
Painted  Lady,  Rosy  Circle,  Duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Vesta.  From  your 
fancy  class  of  ditto — Lady  Rivers,  Alazeppa,  and  Nosegay.  You  wish  to 
add  sixteen  of  the  large  varieties,  and  eight  of  the  smaller  ;  the  following 
will  suit  you  -.  —  Large  Varieties. — Alonzo,  Ajax,  Beatrice,  Beauty  of 
Alontpelier,  Colonel  of  the  Buffs,  Constance,  Gannymede,  Incomparable, 
Alagnet,  Purple  Standard,  Prince  of  Orange,  Pulchra,  Plantagenet, 
Rovvena,  Rosa,  and  Virgin  Queen — 16.  If  you  do  not  mind  price,  add 
Optimum.  Small  or  Fancy  Varieties. — Ambassador,  Beautd,  Caliban, 
Celestial,  Delicatum,  Empress,  Hero  of  Surrey,  and  Formosissimum. 
Your  Cinerarias  are  all  good  varieties  ;  you  may  add  to  them  with  ad¬ 
vantage —  Amy  Robsart,  David  Copperfield,  Star  of  Peckham,  Lady  1 
Hume  Campbell,  Airs.  Sidney  Herbert,  Alarianne,  Tyrian  Prince,  Rosy 
Alorn,  and  Flora  Alacdonald.  Your  Double  Tree  I’wony,  with  130  ■ 
blooms  upon  it,  is  an  extraordinary  specimen ;  we  never  heard  of  so 
fine  an  one.  The  genus  Lycopodium  was  accidentally  omitted  in  our 
Dictionary. 

Diseased  Fowls  ( B .). — The  questions  are  answered  in  Air.  Teget- 
meier’s  communications  in  our  last  number  (p.  24fi). 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
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THE  LETTUCE  SAW-FLY. 

Mr.  Curtis,  in  writing  upon  this  insect,  and  in  allusion 
to  the  close  resemblance  the  female  bears  to  the  females  of 
two  other  species,  raises  the  justly  admonitory  suggestion — 
“  this  fact  shows  how  extremely  careful  we  must  be  in 
i  studying  the  economy  of  insects,  not  to  take  for  granted  that 
things  are  the  same,  because  they  bear  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  each  other.”  This  is  a  lesson  worthy  of  being 
borne  upon  the  memory  by  the  student  in  each  and  all  of 
the  departments  of  science,  for  it  is  a  propensity  of  the 
human  mind  to  confound  similarity  with  identity,  or,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  written — • 

“ - So  each  mortal  deems, 

Of  that  which  is,  from  that  which  seems.” 

A  propensity — an  induction — which  has  led  to  more  error 
from  the  days  of  the  Alchymists,  until  the  present  day,  than 

Although  the  parents  of 
the  three  species  so  closely 
resemble  eacli  other,  yet 
the  habits  of  their  young, 
or  larval,  vary  essentially. 
That  of  the  Lettuce  Fly 
feeding  upon  the  seeds  of 
that  vegetable,  whilst  the 
larvae  of  the  Cabbage  and 
Turnip  Saw-flies  feed  upon 
their  roots. 

Of  the  Lettuce  Saw-fly 
( Ant  homy  ia  lactuccr ),  we 
have  the  following  parti¬ 
culars  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Curtis,  in  the  Gar¬ 
deners’  Chronicle  for  1841  : 
— “The  larvae  first  make  their  appearance  in  August,  but 


they  are  abundant  in  September;  they  closely  resemble 
those  from  the  Cabbage  and  Turnip,  being  of  a  yellowish 
white  colour,  tapering  towards  the  head,  which  is  pointed, 
and  armed  with  two  short,  black  claws  at  the  nose. 

“  These  maggots  live  in  the  involucra  of  different  va¬ 
rieties  of  Lettuce,  feeding  upon  the  grains  and  receptacle ; 
and  when  these  are  consumed  they  wriggle  themselves  out 
backward,  either  to  enter  another  seed-vessel,  or  fall  to  the 
ground  and  become  pupae. 

“When  the  seed-stems  are  gathered  and  dying,  the  larva; 
change  to  pupae,  called  shucks,  in  Surrey,  being  bright  chest¬ 
nut-coloured,  oval  cases,  which  are  rough  when  viewed 
under  a  lens,  with  two  minute  tubercles  at  the  head,  and 
i  two  hooks  and  a  few  other  tubercles  at  the  tail. 

“  In  the  second  week  of  May  a  few  of  the  pupa;  hatch  ; 
they  have,  however,  been  observed  as  early  as  April,  and  as 
late  as  July.  The  male  is  intense  black,  clothed  with  short 
hair  and  bristles;  the  eyes  reddish-brown,  and  meeting 
above  ;  face  inclining  to  chestnut  colour,  with  a  bright  spot 
of  the  same  on  the  crown  ;  the  fore  part  of  the  trunk  bears 
four  varying  whitish  stripes ;  the  body  is  ashy  grey,  the 
segments  blackish,  at  the  base  a  deep  black ;  wings  two, 
stained  with  black,  and  beautifully  iridescent ;  the  base  and 
poisers  ochreous,  the  nervures  of  the  wings  pitchy. 

“  The  female  is  entirely  ashy  grey,  and  less  bristly;  the 
eyes  not  meeting  on  the  crown,  with  a  bright  chestnut- 
coloured  stripe  between  them ;  body  oval,  the  apex  cone- 
shaped;  horns  and  legs  blackish;  wings  and  nervures 
lighter  than  in  the  male,  which  it  equals  in  size.” 

Like  most  insect  pests  their  visits  are  as  uncertain  as  the 
seasons  upon  which  their  emergence  into  life  so  much 
depends.  Thus  in  the  years  1836-7-8  and  9,  the  larvie  were 
most  destructive  of  the  Lettuce  seed  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk.  In  1849,  they  were  equally  devastating  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties;  but  we  have  not  since  heard  of  their 
appearance  extensively.  In  the  present  year,  hitherto,  all 
insects  have  been  scarce. 


any  other  path  of  fallacy. 


No  truth  in  Political  Statics  is  more  clearly  established 
than  that  wherever  a  love  of  gardening  prevails  among 
a  population,  there  also  prevail  comfort,  virtuous 
habits,  and  little  of  evil.  This  is  no  mere  assertion 
of  hope,  but  is  the  verdict  given  by  those  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  such  questions;  and 
it  is  sustained  not  only  by  the  evidence  of  every  beni- 
ficed  clergyman  watching  over  the  habits  of  his  flock, 
but  by  the  personal  experience  of  every  one  who  reads 
these  pages.  No  one,  in  town  or  country,  who  has 
noticed  the  pursuits  and  the  condition  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  whether  wealthy  or  poor,  but  can  testify  that 
regular  habits  and  respectability  of  character  are  the 
invariable  accompaniments  of  attachment  to  the  culture 
of  the  garden  plot. 

To  promote  this  love  of  gardening;  to  provide  every 
house,  down  to  the  lowliest  cottage,  with  a  surface  re- 
)  quiring  the  use  of  the  spade  and  the  hoe,  is  the  duty  of 

'  No.  CCXLYIII,  Vol.  X, 


every  government,  and  every  member  of  a  state.  Nor  is 
this  duty  one  of  difficult  performance,  for  it  is  only  aiding 
to  strengthen  a  taste  and  an  inclination  implanted  in 
every  household — indeed,  we  might  say,  in  every  member 
of  a  household — and  which  the  most  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  cannot  entirely  destroy.  A  few  weeks  ago,  our 
excellent  Coveut  Garden  reporter  related  an  instance  of 
a  garden  established  on  the  deck  of  a  barge  that  floats 
with  freight  up  and  down  the  river  Thames.  Go  into 
the  most  dismal  alleys  and  courts  of  a  town,  and  we 
see  from  the  basement  to  the  attic  symptoms  of  the 
love  of  plant  culture — a  Primrose  in  a  cracked  teapot, 
and  a  Geranium  in  a  blacking-bottle.  Nor  does  this 
taste  depend  upon  or  vary  with  age.  In  Manchester 
and  Spitalfields  you  find  the  oldest  weavers  still  pur¬ 
suing  the  cultivation  of  Gooseberries  and  Auriculas, 
when  both  hands  are  upon  the  crutch,  and  one  foot  is 
over  the  grave. 
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If  we  turn  to  the  mere  children  of  a  household,  where 
can  be  found  a  more  untiring  source  of  pleasure  than 
the  few  square  yards  which  can  he  dug  and  exhibited 
as  “My  Garden?”  In  manufactories  it  is  the  same — 
the  boys  and  girls  there  linger  for  such  leisure-hour 
employment  as  much  as  our  stabled  animals  linger  for 
green  pasturage  in  the  spring.  Very  recently,  we  pub¬ 
lished  the  statement  of  Mr.  Wilson,  at  Price’s  Candle 
Manufactory,  that  “  almost  all  the  boys  set  to  work 
most  eagerly  at  the  gardens;”  and  we  have  testimony 
equally  strong  from  the  north  and  west  of  England, 
that,  “  wherever  encouraged,  good  gardening  prevails 
among  the  youths  employed  in  the  factories.” 

This  brings  us  to  conclude  with  a  recommendation 
that  gardening  be  rendered  more  generally  a  branch  of 
education.  We  know,  from  evidence  admitting  of  no 
dispute,  the  great  benefits  arising  from  such  a  course'  of 
proceeding.  We  have  had  the  Industrial  Schools  at 
Redhill  and  Sydenham  inspected,  and  find  there  testi¬ 
mony  which  we  shall,  ere  long,  publish.  The  proprie¬ 
tors  of  this  Journal  have  annually  offered  a  small  prize 
to  be  awarded  to  the  cultivator  of  the  best  kept  garden 
at  the  Winchester  Diocesan  Training  School,  and  it  is 
always  difficult  to  determine  which  of  its  pupils  best 
merits  the  award.  This  year  the  judge  reports  seven  to 
be  equally  deserving.  Even  in  the  Ragged  Schools, 
employment  in  gardening  has  been  found  most  bene¬ 
ficial,  and  we  need  quote  no  other  authority  on  this 
point  than  the  son  of  Dr.  Guthrie,  the  philanthropic  pro¬ 
moter  of  these  schools  in  Scotland.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  letter : — • 

“  You  ask  about  our  newly-projected  addition  to  the 
Ragged  School  machinery.  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  cannot 
give  you  any  detailed  or  proper  account  farther  than  that 
the  Directors,  encouraged  by  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  in  the  same  direction  at  Perth,  &c.,  in  this  country, 
hut  especially  at  Mcttray,  in  France  (if  you  could  lay  hold 
of  any  little  account  of  Mettray,  you  would  be  exceedingly 
interested),  wish  to  try  and  establish  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  small  farm,  or  market  garden,  of  fifty  acres  or  so, 
within  a  few  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where  the  boys  of  the 
Ragged  School  should  be  taught  the  use  of  the  spade,  &c., 
and,  in  fact,  work  the  farm,  under  the  charge  and  direction 
of  a  properly-qualified  superintendent  or  superintendents. 
The  produce  would  be  sold  ;  and  it  is  expected  that,  besides 
the  great  advantages  attending  such  a  plan,  with  respect  to 
the  health,  occupation,  and  useful  instruction  of  the  poor 
j  children  (which,  of  course,  is  the  end  in  view),  the  sale  of 
j  the  produce  would  ultimately  not  only  support  the  farm, 

|  hut  be  profitable  to  the  Institution  itself.  It  is  expected  that 
an  outlay  of  no  less  than  F‘3000  will  be  requisite  for  the 
purchase  of  the  ground,  the  stocking  of  the  farm,  and 
setting  the  whole  in  working  order’.  This  looks  a  large 
sum,  hut  my  father  has  sanguine  hopes  they  will  reach  it. 
Already  they  have  got  several  hundreds  of  pounds,  in  the 
way  of  private  subscriptions;  but  they  are  depending  chiefly 
on  the  success  of  a  fancy  sale,  which  is  proposed  to  be  held 
in  the  Music  Hall  of  Edinburgh,  next  Christmas,  for  the 
benefit  of  this  scheme  of  an  industrial  farm  in  connection 
with  our  Ragged  Schools.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
with  a  view  to  this;  and  I  earnestly  trust,  and  really  think 
(from  the  popularity  of  the  object)  that  it  will  be  successful. 
The  Directors  have  procured  the  names  of  a  great  many 
ladies  of  distinction  as  patronesses  of  the  bazaar  ;  so  long  a 
list,  indeed,  that  it  is  more  like  a  modified  peerage  roll  than 
anything  else.  And,  what  is  not  always  the  case  in  such 
matters,  many  of  these  ladies  give  not  only  their  names, 
but  promise  actively  to  exert  themselves  in  procuring  work 
and  subscriptions  for  the  cause.”  , 


Such  testimony  justifies  us  in  urging  the  affording 
greater  facilities  in  obtaining  gardens,  and  the  adoption 
of  instruction  in  gardening  as  a  more  general  depart¬ 
ment  of  school  instruction.  Such  gardens,  and  such 
education,  should  be  part  and  parcel  of  every  Workhouse 
Union  throughout  the  land. 

In  the  prize-list  of  the  Amateur  Poultry  Society  of 
Dublin  for  their  Exhibition,  to  be  held  on  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  of  December  next,  we  notice  several 
deviations  from  the  usual  classification  on  such  occa¬ 
sions.  Fowls  are  there  divided  generally  into  two 
classes — those  with  combs,  and  those  with  crests;  the 
latter  section,  we  presume,  including  all  those  varieties 
which,  in  England,  have  been  shown  as  Polish.  From 
the  mention  of  the  Black-crested  White  I  owl,  we  ima¬ 
gine  that  Irish  fanciers  have  been  more  successful  in 
their  attempts  to  reproduce  that  great  desideratum  ot 
the  poultry-yard — a  Polish  fowl,  with  a  really  good 
black  top-knot— than  we  have  been  in  this  country. 
It  does  not,  however,  seem  quite  clear  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  “  the  White-crested  Red  bowl;  the  Golden 
Poland,  which  would  come  nearest  to  this  description, 
rarely,  if  ever,  possessing  a  perfectly  white  crest.  The 
arrangement  of  Shanghaes,  as  “  dark  colours,  com¬ 
prehending  black,  grouse,  or  partridge;  “light  colours, 
lemon,  buff,  and  cinnamon,  with  a  separate  class  ioi 
the  white  birds,  seems  better  designed  for  the  fair 
exhibition  of  this  family  than  any  previous  system, 
since,  although  the  black  birds,  from  their  more  than 
questionable  position  as  distinct  varieties,  are  not,  in 
our  opinion,  deserving  of  a  class  to  themselves,  they 
should  not  be  altogether  excluded  from  competition. 
“Persian,”  otherwise  “Tail-less,”  and  the  “Irizzled, 
have  each  their  prizes;  but  might  not  these,  with  the 
Silk  and  Negro  fowls,  with  some  few  other  similar 
families,  curious,  no  doubt,  but,  without  pretensions  to 
be  regarded  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  have  been 
done  full  justice  to  in  a  single  class,  such  as  has  been 
assigned  them  at  Birmingham  and  elsewhere? 

Practical  utility  should  always  be  the  aim  of  all  asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  improvement  of  our  breeds  ol  poultry  ; 
and  however  form  and  colour  may  be  required  in  the 
Shanghaes,  Dorkings,  Hamburgh?,  and  Polish,  they 
are  only  in  addition  to  the  strictly  economical  merits 
of  those  several  races. 

Feathered  Bantams  are  on  the  list;  and  Class  18 
is  for  the  “Cuckoo”  fowl,  with  single  comb.  This 
distinctive  term  having  reference,  in  England,  to  plum¬ 
age  only,  a  Cuckoo  Dorking,  a  Cuckoo  Game  fowl,  or 
a  Cuckoo  Barn-door  fowl,  might  all  enter  the  lists  ;  we 
think,  therefore,  that  it  should  have  been  clearly  stated 
what  particular  race  was  thus  invited  to  compete,  for 
hardly,  we  should  suppose,  are  they  all  to  appear  as 
candidates  for  this  prize.  In  Ireland,  however,  the 
term  “Cuckoo”  may  possibly  be  so  defined  as  to  obviate 
this  apparent  difficulty,  and  may  refer  to  some  one 
distinct  breed  of  fowls,  with  other  characteristics  beyond 
mere  plumage. 
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By  “Roan”  clucks,  those  usually  called  “Rouen” 
are,  probably,  meant;  but  the  class  that  generally  ap¬ 
pears  for  “  ducks  of  any  other  breed”  is  here  omitted  ; 
j  and  when  we  consider  that  the  distinctive  points  of  the 
i  Rouen  duck  are  so  little  at  variance  with  the  stock 
produced  by  well-selected  varieties  of  the  common  duck 
of  the  farm-yard,  aided  by  good  management  and  liberal 
feeding,  we  certainly  think  that  the  two  might  well  be 
arranged  together.  Unless  colour  can  be  proved  as 
a  necessary  indication  of  the  purity  of  any  breed  or 
variety  of  poultry,  we  would  not  reject  birds  that  failed 
in  this  respect  only,  though  superior  in  weight  and 
form,  the  primary  objects  to  be  looked  for  in  this  family- 
Few,  at  any  rate,  will  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Dublin 
Society  in  banishing  from  their  lists  the  ugly  and 
coarse-flavoured  Muscovy  ducks. 

However  easy  the  task  of  distinguishing  between 
birds  of  the  year  and  their  seniors,  we  do  not  envy  the 
obligation  here  imposed  upon  the  judges  of  deciding 
as  to  the  exact  age,  when  two  and  three-year-old  fowls 
are  separately  arranged.  Chickens  were  formerly  exhi¬ 
bited  at  Birmingham  in  pens  of  six,  without  reference 
to  sex;  but  the  alteration  to  a  cockerel  and  three  pullets 
was  judicious  in  many  ways,  besides  obviating  the 
constant  conflicts,  and  consequent  damage,  that  resulted 
!  from  the  presence,  in  the  same  pen,  of  more  than  one 
!  male  bird. 

The  variations  wo  have  noticed  from  the  ordinary 
J  form  of  our  English  prize-list  are  here  simply  placed 
before  our  readers,  with  no  desire  to  pronounce  an  un¬ 
favourable  opinion  upon  them,  but  that,  so  far  as  lies 
|  in  our  power,  uniformity  of  practice  may  be  attained 
as  regards  the  nomenclature  and  classification  of  the 
various  members  of  qur  poul try -yards ;  and  that  the 
reasons  on  which  the  Dublin,  or  any  other  similar 
Association  may  happen  to  differ  from  the  ordinary 
custom,  may  be  fairly  understood,  and  impartially 
considered. 


At  this  season  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Shows, 
it  is  with  very  considerable  interest  that  we  have  read 
of  a  similar  celebration  in  the  kingdom  of  Hayti.  This, 
as  our  readers  are  aware,  is  a  nation  of  negroes ;  and 
it  is  not  without  some  feeling  of  shame,  that  we  find 
i  that  they' make  the  service  of  God,  and  seeking  for  a 
j  blessing  on  their  labours,  a  portion  of  their  day’s  cele- 
j  bration.  There  are  portions  of  their  solemnity  which 
Protestants  would  well  amend,  but  we  must  not  take 
offence  at  the  Haytians  acting  according  to  the  light 
which  has  been  afforded  them. 

The  Mon  iteur  Haitien  of  the  7th  May — Soulouque’s  official 
journal — gives  a  full  account  of  the  great  agricultural  fete, 
celebrated  at  Port  au  Prince,  on  the  first  of  May.  We 
translate  it  for  the  edification  of  such  as  have  still  doubts 
with  respect  to  the  growing  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
black  empire  of  Hayti. 

According  to  the  programme  of  the  fete ,  at  sunset  on 
Saturday,  April  30,  Port  Alexander  announced  the  solem¬ 
nities  by  a  salvo  of  twenty-one  guns,  which  it  repeated  at 
sunrise  next  day.  On  Sunday,  May  1,  the  call  for  assem¬ 
bling  was  sounded  at  4  o’clock  in  the  morning.  At  0  o’clock 
the  Imperial  Guard  and  the  troops  of  the  garrison  took  up 
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their  position  in  line  of  battle  order,  on  the  Place  Petion. 
The  imperial  corps  of  artillery  was  stationed  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Palace-street.  At  6^  o’clock,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  of  the  capital  directed  the  resident  agriculturists  to 
the  Place  Petion,  accompanied  by  the  officers  of  the  rural 
police,  and  they  took  up  their  places  before  the  altar  of  the 
country. 

At  7-£  o’clock  the  constituted  bodies,  the  consul  and  func¬ 
tionaries  assembled  at  the  imperial  palace.  At  7f  the 
imperial  princes  and  ministers  proceeded  to  the  Place 
Petion,  with  a  considerable  corleije.  The  altar  of  the 
country  was  occupied  by  the  imperial  princes  the  Minister 
of  Finance  and  Commerce,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
aud  Agriculture,  the  grand  marshals  of  the  empire,  the  Pre¬ 
sidents  of  Senate  and  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Notables. 

Monsieur  Lavelant,  President  of  the  Council  of  Notables, 
pronounced  the  following  discourse  : — 

“  Citizen  Agriculturists,— We  celebrate  to-day  one  of  the 
first  and  most  beautiful  fetes  of  the  empire.  In  conse-  ! 
crating  an  anniversary  to  agriculture,  the  government  renders 
a  great,  honor  to  that  profession.  It  is,  indeed,  among  all 
professions  the  first;  it  constitutes  the  most  extensive  and 
most  assured  substance  of  the  wealth  of  the  State ;  it  is  j 
from  agriculture,  therefore,  that  Hayti  must  expect  the  ! 
principal  source  of  her  happiness  and  prosperity.  Work  in 
it,  therefore,  fellow  citizens,  with  ardour;  you  will  thus 
assure  your  own  happiness,  that  of  your  children  and 
families;  the  happiness  of  society;  the  happiness  of  the 
country.  Toil  with  assiduity;  it  is  toil  that  procures  wealth 
and  peace,  under  whose  shade  liberty  and  independence  are 
enjoyed.  It  is  toil,  indeed,  which  elevates  man  to  true 
greatness.  Crowns  are  about  being  distributed  to  the  most 
laborious  among  you,  that  they  may  be  an  encouragement 
for  those  who  will  have  deserved  them,  and  an  emulation 
for  all.” 

Vive  l’agriculture. 

Vive  l’empire. 

Vive  la  liberte. 

Vive  l’independence. 

Vive  his  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

Vive  the  Empress. 

Vive  the  Imperial  family. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  de  la  Bande-du-Nord,  Minister  of 
the  Interior  and  of  Agriculture,  next  addressed  the  farmers 
in  these  words  : — 

“We  have  just  heard  the  Director  of  the  Council  of 
Notables.  I  shall  have  little  to  say  to  you.  Th efetc  which 
we  to-day  celebrate  has  been  instituted  by  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  in  the  design  of  honouring  toil,  of  en¬ 
couraging  agriculture,  which  is  the  source  of  national  pros¬ 
perity  ;  thus  the  crowns  and  agricultural  implements,  which 
the  most  meritorious  among  you  are  about  to  receive,  form 
a  real  recompense  which  every  one  ought  to  value  highly, 
because  the  government  wishes  that  their  rewards  be  only 
given  to  those  who  manage  their  fields  and  enclosures 
properly — to  those  only  who  produce  much  by  their  assi¬ 
duity  in  cultivating  their  gardens.  You  will  understand,  it 
is  a  means  of  provoking  emulation.  Let  you,  who  are  about 
to  obtain  the  recompense,  render  yourselves  ever  worthy  of 
it.  Let  you,  who  see  it  distributed,  act  so  as  to  deserve  it 
next  year  in  your  turn,  by  showing  yourselves  more  indus¬ 
trious.  Toil,  my  dear  fellow  citizens,  distinguishes  man, 
assures  his  well  being  and  the  future  of  his  family.  It  is 
toil  which  makes  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  nations.  His 
Majesty,  the  Emperor,  who  desires  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  asks  you,  therefore,  to  give  yourselves  up  to  it  with 
ardour,  employ  your  time  well,  and  this  good  employment 
will  prove  of  great  advantage  to  your  harvests,  and  make 
satisfaction  grow  up  about  your  hearths.  God  having 
favoured  you,  we  ought  to  go  to  his  temple  after  the  distri¬ 
bution  which  is  going  to  be  made,  to  render  thanks  to  him, 
and  to  pray  him  to  continue  to  shed  his  holy  blessing  on 
your  toils,  so  that  they  may  be  developed,  and  become  more 
productive  this  year.  And  as  nothing  is  obtained  save  with 
the  aid  of  peace,  we  will  ask  him  to  strengthen  that  which 
we  now  enjoy  under  the  paternal  government  of  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor.” 

Vive  la  constitution ! 

Vive  1’agriculture ! 
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Vive  l’Empereur ! 

Vive  l’Empress  ! 

Vive  the  Imperial  family. 

After  this  speech,  and  while  the  farmers  who  had  been 
the  most  industrious  were  being  crowned  on  the  altar  of 
the  country,  the  imperial  artillery  discharged  a  salvo  of 
twenty-one  guns.  The  troops  of  the  line  and  the  imperial 
guard  then  went  to  take  up  their  positions  on  the  church 
square,  and  the  imperial  artillery  occupied  the  esplanade 
of  the  Intendance.  The  cortege  left  the  Place  Petion  for 
the  church  in  the  following  order  : — 

The  agriculturists,  carrying  cane  stalks  and  branches  of 
the  coffee-tree. 

A  picket  of  horse  grenadiers  of  his  Majesty’s  guard. 

Band  of  the  infantry  of  the  guard. 

Pupils  of  the  government  schools,  accompanied 
by  their  directors  and  professors. 

Members  of  Commerce. 

The  ministerial  officers  of  the  imperial  court,  and  of  the 
court  of  Cassation. 

Staff  officers,  and  those  unattached. 

Officers  of  the  imperial  navy,  and  of  the  port. 

Health  officers. 

Justice  of  Peace  and  his  deputies. 

Employes  of  the  different  public  administrations,  and  their 
heads  of  bureaux. 

Employes  of  the  ministers. 

The  Council  of  Notables. 

The  Council  of  the  District. 

The  Central  Commissioner  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  principal  officers  of  finance,  and  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  public  administration;  the  editor  of  the  Moniteur, 
and  of  the  acts  of  government;  the  General 
Secretaries  of  the  Ministers,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 

The  members  of  the  Imperial  Court,  and  the  officers 
of  the  bar. 

The  Court  of  Accounts. 

The  Treasurer  General. 

The  Court  of  Cassation,  the  Procureur- General  and 
his  deputy. 

The  brigadiers  of  the  army. 

The  Field  Marshals. 

The  Lieutenant  Generals. 

The  princes  and  the  marshals. 

The  Representatives  and  the  Senators. 

The  consuls  of  foreign  powers. 

The  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Palace,  and  the  Grand 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

The  Imperial  Princes. 

The  Ministers. 

The  Grand  Pantler. 

The  High  Groom. 

His  Majesty’s  Staff  Major. 

A  picket  of  light  chasseurs  of  the  guard  closed  the  march. 

When  the  cortege  reached  the  church,  the  masters  of  the 
ceremonies  pointed  out  their  places  to  each.  The  resident 
agriculturists  occupied  the  right  aisle  of  the  church.  The 
religious  ceremony  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  by  the  i 
Grand  Chaplain  of  the  Emperor  and  Vicar  General.  At  i 
the  consecration,  and  at  the  Tc  JDeum,  a  salvo  of  twenty-one  j 
guns  was  discharged  by  the  imperial  artillery.  After  mass, 
a  grand  banquet,  prepared  in  the  hall  of  the  Council  of 
Notables,  reunited  all  the  agriculturists.  In  the  evening 
the  city  was  illuminated. 


The  opinion  we  have  maintained  that  first-rate  SJumg- 
hae  Fowls  still  maintain  the  high  value  they  have 
attained,  is  fully  supported  hy  the  results  of  the  salo  at 
Mr.  Stevens’s  on  the  21st  instant.  Lot  22,  Captain 
Snell,  of  Norwood’s,  huff  cockerel,  hatched  February  4, 
1853,  “winner  of  the  first  prizes  at  Cheltenham  and 
Plymouth,”  sold  for  .£15.  Lots  23  and  24,  huff' pullets, 
of  same  age,  and  winners  of  the  same  prizes,  sold  re¬ 
spectively  for  £22  Is.  and  £14  14s.  Nine  other  lots,  all 


chickens,  sold  for  sums  varying  between  £2  and  £9  9s. ; 
some  of  those  hatched  as  late  as  March  the  1st  realising 
the  highest  prices.  These  were  all  actual  sales.  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  lots  were  knocked  down  at  prices  varying  be¬ 
tween  £2  and  £12  12s.,  but  some  of  them  were  bought 
in.  Altogether  there  were  100  lots,  some  of  them  very 
bad,  and  the  total  sum  of  the  sales  was  £430. 


GLEANINGS. 

The  Prize  Essay,  for  1852,  of  the  Entomological 
Society,  is  On  the  Duration  of  Life  in  the  Queen,  Drone, 
and  Worker,  of  the  Honey  Bee.  The  author  is  J.  G. 
Desborough,  Esq.,  and  he  has  been  a  keeper  and  student 
of  this  domesticated  insect  for  thirteen  years.  We, 
therefore,  opened  the  pages  of  his  essay  with  an  ex¬ 
pectation  that  he  had  determined  the  unsettled  ques. 
tion — What  is  the  life-time  of  a  bee?  and  we  confess 
our  disappointment  to  find  that  he  has  left  it  still 
without  an  answer.  Thus,  on  the  duration  of  life  in 
the  Queen  Bee,  he  says  at  p.  14,  “  although  it  may  be 
deemed  too  presumptuous  to  assert  that  her  age  is  in 
reality  three  or  four  years,  yet  the  facts  adduced  from 
personal  observation,  and  the  deductions  and  conclu¬ 
sions  drawn  therefrom,  will  he  deemed  a  sufficient 
apology  hy  the  writer  in  thus  stating  his  belief  that  his 
opinion  is  correct.”  Of  the  Drone,  he  observes  (p.  17), 
“we  shall  not  be  assuming  too  much  in  concluding  that 
the  natural  duration  of  life  in  the  drone  is  the  same  as 
in  the  worker  bee and  in  a  succeeding  portion  of  the 
work  (p.  21),  he  says,  “we  have  demonstrated  that  the 
life  of  the  Worker  Bee  does  not  exceed  eight  months, 
yet  wo  have  not  shown  that  it  reaches  that  period.” 
We  have  read  and  re-read  Mr.  Degborougli’s  statements, 
i  but  we  confess  our  inability  to  discern  the  demonstra¬ 
tion.  There  are  ingenious  calculations  and  deductions- 
but  if  the  conclusions  are  admitted  to  be  probabilities, 
they  have  applied  to  them  the  highest  authoritative 
epithet  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

As  it  is  so  easy  to  catch  the  queen  bee,  we  see  no 
great  difficulty  in  having  her  marked  with  a  streak  of 
white  paint  across  her  wings  ;  and  it  would  be  no  very 
toilsome  job  to  an  apiarian  to  serve  a  hundred  bees 
similarly.  If  some  twenty  apiarians  would  do  the  same ; 
and  if  the  results  of  their  observations  as  to  the  times 
when  the  marked  bees  ceased  to  appear  coincided,  then 
we  should  say  that  the  results  might  be  accepted  as 
demonstrations. 

Though  we  consider  that  Mr.  Desborough  has  not 
determined  the  age  to  which  any  of  the  three  ranks  of 
bees  attain,  yet  his  pamphlet  is  most  candidly  written, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  hesitate  from  agreeing  with  him, 
because  he  has  fairly  stated  the  grounds  on  which  his 
deductions  are  based.  Nor  is  the  usefulness  of  the 
Essay  circumscribed  by  being  confined  exclusively  to  a 
consideration  of  the  bee’s  age.  There  is  much  that  is 
amusiug,  much  that  is  instructive,  and  much  that  is 
suggestive  in  its  pages.  Among  the  latter  is  all  that 
he  says  relative  to  returning  Swarms,  instead  of  hiving 
them.  We  have  had  our  attention  specially  drawn  to 
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tliis  by  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  who  says, — “  The  concluding  part 
contains,  I  think,  a  very  important  suggestion,  which,  ; 
as  the  swarming  season  is  so  fast  passing  away,  I  lose  no 
time  in  calling  attention  to  in  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
in  the  hope  that  some  of  your  readers  may  have  an  op-  j 
portunity  at  once  of  testing  the  principle,  and  informing 
us  of  the  result.  Mr.  D.  evidently  courts  publicity  as 
to  his  discovery,  and  therefore  I  do  not  wait  for  consent 
to  make  the  following  extract.  The  preliminary  process, 
when  it  is  desired  to  extract  the  queen  from  a  recent 
swarm,  is  well  known;  hut  I  give  it  in  Mr.  D.’s  own 
words,  to  make  the  wholo  question  understood  — 

“  In  the  swarming  season  let  the  apiarian  consider  well 
and  determine  his  intentions  and  wishes  respecting  the 
future  number  of  his  stocks.  In  case  he  does  not  wish  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  stocks,  when  a  swarm  rises  let  it 
be  returned;  then  let  him  watch  carefully  the  proceedings 
of  the  hive  or  stock  for  tire  next  nine  or  ten  days.  If  young 
queens  are  brought  out  dead,  exceeding  three  or  four,  lie 
maybe  quite  certain  the  stock  will  not  cast;  if  the  stock 
commences  honey  gathering  with  energy,  he  may  also  rest 
satisfied  that  it  will  not  cast.  Should,  however,  t  he  bees  be 
determined  to  follow  their  natural  course,  and  cast,  they 
must  be  returned  again  and  again,  until  the  whole  of  the 
young  queens  are  disposed  of,  when  the  stock  will  quietly 
settle  down,  and  the  apiarian  may  look  forward  to  his  honey 
harvest.  He  will  by  this  means  have  the  increase  of  his 
stocks  entirely  at  command ;  he  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
labours  of  his  surplus  population ;  and  if  quality  and  fine¬ 
ness  of  honey  is  his  aim,  he  can  by  no  other  means  secure 
his  object  so  certainly  and  safely  as  by  returning  his  swarms, 
because  in  a  stock  when  the  swarm  has  been  returned,  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  queen  depositing  eggs  in  the 
glasses  or  boxes  intended  for  surplus  honey,  and  therefore 
extreme  purity  of  the  honey  as  well  as  whiteness  of  the 
comb  is  attained. 

“  This  process  of  returning  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one, 
and  certain  of  success:  the  bees  are  hived  in  an  ordinary 
straw  hive,  and  when  they  are  settled  (probably  about  twenty 
minutes  after  being  taken),  they  should  be  dashed  out  on  a 
white  cloth  by  suddenly  striking  the  hive  mouth  downwards 
on  the  cloth — the  sharper  the  stroke  the  better;  the  hive 
should  immediately  be  lifted  up,  and  the  bees  will  be  seen 
in  a  confused  lump  on  the  cloth ;  they  will  not  rise  or  lake 
wing,  but  will  spread  themselves  on  the  cloth.  The  queen 
must  now  be  watched  for  diligently;  when  seen,  she  should 
be  covered  with  a  wine-glass,  then  slip  under  the  glass  a 
card  or  a  piece  of  zinc,  and  care  taken  that  she  does  not 
escape  ;  she  must  be  removed  and  killed.  The  bees  may 
then  be  left  to  themselves,  and  they  will,  when  they  miss 
the  queen,  take  wing  and  return  to  the  stock  whence  they 
issued ;  but  what  is  better,  the  cloth  may  be  taken  up  by 
the  corners,  laid  on  a  hoard  sloping  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  hive,  and  a  communication  made  between  the  bees  of 
the  swarm  and  the  stock  :  as  soon  as  this  is  done,  the  bees 
of  the  swarm  will  be  as  anxious  to  return  as  they  were  to 
come  out  of  the  hive,  and  the  operation  will  be  complete,  in 
less  than  half  an  hour. 

“  There  is  no  danger  in  the  operation  whatever ;  we  have 
performed  it  scores  of  times  without  covering  of  any  kind, 
and  without  being  once  stung  in  completing  it,  and  we  are 
quite  sure  that  any  apiarian  who  has  once  seen  the  experi¬ 
ment  carried  out,  and  has  noted  the  advantage  to  be  de¬ 
rived  therefrom,  will  be  certain  to  adopt  it.  Plain  practical 
dii'ections  may  be  given  for  performing  the  operation,  but 
our  strong  advice  to  every  one  is,  not  to  omit  seeing  it  done 
by  an  experienced  apiarian,  if  possible ;  more  may  be  learned 
and  more  confidence  gained  in  seeing  once,  than  in  reading 
a  dozen  times.  We  have  practised  this  system  entirely  for 
the  last  six  years,  and  during  that  time  have  never  had 
occasion  once  to  resort  to  any  expedient  to  reduce  the  stocks 
in  our  apiary  :  the  extract  from  “  my  note  book,”  of  the  year 
1847,  given  at  pp  153  and  154,  will  show  how  far  the  in¬ 
crease  of  stocks  was  prevented  in  that  year  ;  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  queens  killed,  the  probability  is,  that  had  not  the 
system  been  persevered  in,  the  stock,  No.  4,  would  have 


been  split  up  into  numerous  colonies,  and  forty  pounds  of 
honey  in  glass  would  certainly  not  then  have  been  obtained. 

u  We  cannot  better  conclude  this  essay  than  by  suggesting 
an  experiment  which  occurred  to  us  in  the  year  1851,  but 
from  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  our  not  having  a 
single  swarm  in  our  apiary  in  1852,  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  carry  out ;  and  in  thus  making  it  known,  we  may  probably 
induce  some  of  our  apiarian  friends  to  try  the  plan,  and 
thereby  it  may  the  sooner  be  established  as  successful,  or 
not,  and  the  benefit,  if  successful,  may  be  the  sooner  pro¬ 
mulgated  ;  in  doing  this,  we  feel  we  are  not  overstepping  the 
bounds  of  this  essay,  inasmuch  as  the  experiment  bears 
practically  on  the  prevention  of  the  increase  of  stocks.  In 
the  year  1 851,  by  accident,  the  bees  of  a  swarm  were  returned 
to  a  hive  to  which  they  did  not  originally  belong  ;  that  hive 
had  been  previously  not  much  inclined  to  work  (it  is  true, 
the  population  was  not  over  large) ;  immediately  the  bees  of 
the  swarm  had  joined  this  hive,  the  whole  population  com¬ 
menced  working  vigorously,  and  produced  in  the  season  a 
fair  proportion  of  honey  ;  the  stock  from  whence  the  swarm 
issued  was  a  strong  one,  and  although  it  did  not  produce  as 
much  honey  as  it  would  have  done  had  the  bees  of  the 
swarm  been  returned  to  it,  yet  it  gathered  strength  and  pro¬ 
duced  three  glasses  of  honey,  one  being  thirteen  pounds  in 
weight. 

“  Now  it  occurred  to  us,  that  as  the  accession  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  strange  bees  to  the  lazy  hive  immediately  induced 
work,  that  it  would  be  prudent,  instead  of  returning  the  bees 
of  a  swarm  to  the  stock  from  whence  the  swarm  issued,  to 
join  them  to  another  hive  (if  the  queen  be  taken  away,  any 
hive  will  readily  receive  them) ;  and  the  next  swarm  which 
issued  from  any  other  hive  might  be  joined  to  the  first  hive 
which  had  thus  lost  its  swarm,  and  so  on,  keeping  up  a  con¬ 
tinuous  change  of  the  quarters  of  the  bees  when  they  swarm. 

“We  have  always  observed,  that,  after  returning  a  swarm 
to  the  stock  to  which  it  originally  belonged,  such  stock  does 
not  generally  set  to  work  steadily  until  after  the  lapse  of 
four  or  five  days ;  and  we  argue  the  reason  to  be  this, — when 
the  bees  are  returned,  they  find  their  own  hive  in  precisely 
the  same  state  as  when  they  left  it,  and  there  is  therefore  no 
inducement  to  work,  in  fact  the  bees  are  disappointed ;  but 
if  these  bees  are  joined  to  a  hive  where  a  different  state  of 
things  exist,  then  that  they  are  instigated  to  pursue  their 
natural  labours  and  gather  honey.  This  is  merely  the  idea 
of  the  writer ;  but  the  accidental  experiment  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  so  well,  he  has  ventured  to  mention  it,  at  the  same 
time  explaining  that  he  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of 
testing  its  invariable  success.” 
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It  may  he  said  there  is  now  a  plentiful  supply  of 
everything  in  the  market,  and  the  demand  is  quite 
equal  to  the  supply.  Green  Peas  are  so  general  as  to 
he  bought  retail  at  from  8d.  to  Is.  per  peck;  they  are 
very  good,  and  yield  well.  New  Potatoes  are  rapidly 
displacing  the  old,  some  sorts  of  which  are  now  all  but 
unsaleable.  The  new  are  making  about  12s.  fid.  per 
cwt.,  but  some  samples  of  superior  quality  realise  from 
18s.  to  20s. ;  they  are  very  fine.  Cauliflowers,  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  make  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  dozen.  Cabbages, 
fid.  to  Is.  fid.  per  dozen.  Rhubarb,  2s.  to  2s.  fid.  per 
dozen  bundles.  Asparagus,  Is.  fid.  to  3s.  fid.  per  100. 
Cucumbers  (tine),  4d.  to  Is.  each.  New  Carrots  are 
becoming  plentiful,  at  fid.  and  fid.  per  bunph. 

In  Fruits  we  bavo  now  a  rather  good  supply  of 
Strawberries,  at  fid.  fid.  and  Is.  per  pottle;  they  are 
principally  British  Queens,  Keen’s  Seedlings,  and 
Hooper’s  Seedlings,  the  latter  a  first-rate  variety,  early, 
and  very  prolific.  Cherries,  of  foreign  growth,  are  now 
plentiful,  at  from  fid.  to  Is.  per  lb. ;  but  they  are  not 
sufficiently  ripe— acid,  and  hardly  even  fit  for  baking. 
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However  well  our  continental  neighbours  may  supply 
us  with  other  articles,  they  cannot  satisfy  us  with  fruits 
of  such  tender  substance  as  these.  Grapeg  are  very 
fine,  at  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  lb.  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
12s.  to  18s.  per  dozen. 

Of  Flowers  there  is  an  abundance,  botli  in  pots  and 
cut  for  bouquets.  The  former  consist  of  Scarlet  Gera¬ 
niums,  Sweet  Peas,  Fuchsias,  Verbenas,  Hydrangeas  as 
large  as  the  crown  of  a  hat,  Pinks  of  the  Anne  Boleyn 
variety,  Yellow  Noisette  Boses,  and  Gape  Heaths  of  the 
most  -choice  description.  We  must  not  omit  to  men¬ 
tion  the  little  Musk  Plant,  a  favourite  with  every 
lady  who  has  a  window,  whether  it  be  in  a  drawing¬ 
room,  an  attic,  or  a  cellar.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  poor  man’s 
summer  pet.  It  may  not  he  generally  known,  that  a 
great,  if  not  the  greater,  proportion  of  the  Musk  plants 
that  are  sold  on  the  costermongers’  trucks  in  the  streets 
are  produced  by  the  old  pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital. 
There  are  a  certain  number  of  these  old  worthies  who 
have  garden  allotments,  which  they  hold  during  “  the 
term  of  their  natural  life;”  and  of  late  years  they  have 
found  it  to  be  a  business  speculation  of  such  a  remu¬ 
nerative  kind  that  most  of  their  gardens  are  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  for  sale.  If  any  of  our 
country  friends  have  time  to  spare  during  their  summer 
visit  to  London,  and  are  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  treat,  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
old  warriors  thus  employed.  H. 
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I  have  never  been  so  convinced,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  that  seedlings,  which  are  exhibited  for  the 
first  time  at  a  great  show  like  this,  are  ushered  into  the 
world  under  serious  disadvantages.  No  one  cares  to 
look  at  small  plants  in  little  pots  on  such  occasions, 
however  nice  the  flowers  may  be,  or  how  much  soever 
they  may  be  improvements  on  the  old  kinds,  except, 
perhaps,  some  few  gardeners  and  dealers,  who  may  be 
personally  interested  in  seedlings.  I  recollect  the  time, 
however,  when  ladies  used  to  crowd  the  seedling  tents, 
and  note  down  the  names  of  the  best  seedlings,  but 
that  was  when  the  Messrs.  Garth,  Foster,  and  Beck, 
produced  novelties,  and  Mr.  Hoyle  got  his  head  up 
through  “  Mount  Etna,”*  without  an  eruption  ;  but 
these  days  are  gone,  and  we  cannot  be  improving  for¬ 
ever  in  the  same  strains,  that  is  quite  certain.  Twenty 
Basilisks,  as  marry  Princes  of  Orange,  and  double  the 
number  of  Magnets,  will  not,  and  cannot,  raise  that  class 
of  old  favourites  one  more  degree  in  public  estimation ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  if  the  names  of  all  pthe 
ladies  in  the  peerage  were  transferred  to  fancy  gera¬ 
niums,  that  they  either  can  be  pushed  much  farther  for 
general  attraction  in  a  show.  New  mines  must  also  be 
searched  for  seedlings  in  other  classes  of  popular  flowers 
No  florist  has  yet  subdued  Sidonia,  but  Sidonia  is  now 
a  grandmother  in  the  hands  of  a  scientific  cross-breeder, 
and  a  new  strain  is  very  likely  to  be  brought  into 
existence  through  her.  The  grand-daughter  has  been 
shown  to  me,  and  her  very  looks  encourage  me  to  urge 
on  young  ardent  minds,  at  this  particular  season,  in  all 
sorts  of  experimental  crossing,  otherwise  our  shows  will 
come  to  the  finis  sooner  than  they  ought. 

*  It  is  understood  that  Hoyle’s  21 lount  Etna  Pelargonium  was  bought 
for  £S0. 


I  was  reminded  of  a  prophecy  of  1847,  on  seeing  Epi- 
phyllum  (Cactus)  crenatum  in  flower  in  a  fine  collection 
of  tall  Cacti,  by  Mr.  Green,  which  was  then  said  w-ould 
change  the  whole  face  of  the  showy  Cactuses  in  seven 
years;  and,  if  this  prophecy  turns  out  to  be  true,  those 
who  live  to  see  next  summer’s  shows  will  see  something 
worth  going  to  see.  As  it  is,  the  best  seedling  Cactus 
that  has  appeared,  since  Comcay's  Giant,  was  at  this 
show,  and  a  very  pretty  Cactus  it  is,  but,  having  had 
only  a  flower  or  two  on,  no  one  seemed  to  care  anything 
about  it.  Let  me  advise,  however,  such  of  my  readers 
as  adm  ire  tese  gorgeous  flowers  to  make  a  memo¬ 
randum  of  it;  it  is  called  Epiphyllum  cceruleinn — not  a 
descriptive  name,  certainly,  but  no  matter.  The  flower 
is  most  beautiful,  and  was  exhibited  by  a  Mr.  Pamplin, 
and,  I  believe,  a  nurseryman  at  Hornsey,  near  London. 
There  was  a  cut  flower  of  another  seedling  Cactus  called 
Brayii,  or  some  such  name.  No  wonder  that  these 
Cactuses  move  so  slow,  when  we  consider  that  the  seeds 
of  most  of  them  take  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve  months  to 
ripen,  and  that  the  seedlings  take  from  five  to  fifteen 
years  in  proving  them.  I  had  a  cross-seedling  Cactus 
myself  that  was  thirteen  years  old  before  it  flowered, 
but  I  believe  an  amateur  could  flower  the  plant  in  half 
the  time.  Early  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener 
will  recollect  the  anecdote  about  Jenny  Lind  visiting 
the  nurseryman  who  furnished  her  flowers,  in  his  last 
illness ;  his  widow,  Mrs.  Conway,  Earl’s  Court,  Bromp- 
ton,  had  a  beautiful  pink  seedling  Rhododendron  ex¬ 
hibited  here,  called  Lady  Bridport,  which  is  well  worth 
having  when  it  comes  out.  The  new  Tree  Lily,  from 
India  ( Lilium  giganteum),  was  here  again  from  Mr. 
Veitcli,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King’s  Road,  but  not 
the  same  plant  as  was  shown  in  May  last. 

Fruit.— I  never  saw  the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Grapes,  in  better  order,  particularly  the  Grapes;  and 
the  Strawberries  in  pots  were  better  than  were  ever  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Chiswick  before ;  and  although  everybody 
was  amazed  at  one  dish  of  British  Queen  Strawberries, 
by  the  same  grower,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Twickenham,  I  can 
say,  in  truth,  that  my  next-door  neighbour,  Mr.  Jackson, 
had  lots  and  lots  of  just  as  good  this  very  spring  from 
his  forcing  ground  at  Hampton  Court.  Some  one,  but 
I  missed  the  name,  has  at  last  shown  ripe  Grapes  in 
pots,  with  the  leaves  in  perfect  health  ;  and  if  they 
could  always  be  brought  out  so,  they  would  not  make 
such  unfavourable  impressions  on  people  who  expect  to 
see  everything  at  a  first-rate  Show  in  first-rate  condi¬ 
tion.  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  see  Suffolk  coming 
out  at  last  so  effectually  on  the  London  boards.  Nothing 
so  hold  has  come  up  from  hence,  since  Margaret  Catch¬ 
poll  rode  the  stolen  horse,  as  Mr.  Peto’s  Muscat  Grapes: 
they  astonished  the  Londoners.  I  know  Mr.  Bradley, 
who  grew  those  Grapes;  and  we  all  know  Mr.  Peto,  who 
put  down  the  first  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  set  the 
Crystal  Palace  in  the  air  in  1851;  and  between  the 
two,  and  Suffolk  to  the  bargain,  these  Londoners  need 
to  look  to  their  laurels.  There  was  a  new-looking, 
round  Melon,  called  Golden  Queen,  which  had  the  second 
prize  for  flavour,  and  I  notice  it  for  giving  a  variety  in 
that  dish  in  first-rate  desserts.  It  is  customary,  in  all 
large  places,  for  the  gardener  to  see  all  his  fruit  dished, 
and  to  help  in  the  work,  and  also  to  place  it,  or  see  it 
placed,  on  the  side  tables;  and  of  all  the  fruits  he  has 
to  deal  with,  Melons  are  the  most  monotonous;  but  this 
Golden  Queen,  Fleming's  Hybrid,  and  the  Old  Egyptian 
Green  Flesh,  will  make  three  good  changes  with  well- 
flavoured  Melons — that  is,  three  night’s  dessert,  and  it  is 
not  fashionable  for  visiting  parties  to  remain  longer 
than  three  nights,  neither  is  it  fashionable  to  cut  a 
Melon  at  all  at  a  first-rate  party,  only  it  must  be  there, 
and  if  there  should  be  a  mortal  round  the  table  who  has 
the  misfortune  of  being  a  good  judge  of  fruits,  he  must 
taste,  and  all  the  rest  are  satisfied  with  his  verdict, 
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!  without  judging  for  themselves.  This  Golden  Queen 
was  from  Mr.  Robertson,  gardener  to  Lady  Emily  Eoley, 
at  Stoke  Edith  Park,  where  I  have  spent  some  pleasant 
days,  in  Herefordshire.  There  were  also  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Citrons  (a  fine  dessert  dish  when  preserved), 
with  Gamboge,  Rose  Aqiple,  and  Vanilla,  from  Sion 
House.  Pino  Apples  were  not  so  good  as  we  had  them 
i  in  the  winter;  the  Noblesse  and  Royal  George  were  the 
j  chief  Peaches;  and  the  Elruge  and  Violette  Hative, 
j  the  chief  Nectarines,  and  they  were  wonderfully  well 
;  coloured. 

Large  Conservatory. — One  of  the  finest  plants  in 
!  the  large  conservatory  of  the  Horticultural  Society  is 
i  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  ( Araucaria  excelsa).  The  top  of 
this  fine  tree  reached  the  glass,  and  had  to  be  cut  back 
some  time  ago  ;  and  soon  after  that  a  new  leader  started 
up  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  a  very  rare  thing  indeed 
among  Conifers ;  now  there  arc  three  or  four  more 
leaders  stalled  from  the  broken-off  part,  but  quite  small 
as  compared  to  the  first  one ;  and  when  I  say  that  each 
of  these  secondary  leaders  might  be  cut  off,  made  into 
cuttings,  that  the  cuttings  will  root  in  the  hands  of  a 
good  propagator,  aud  that  plants  so  raised  are  just  as 
good,  and  as  likely  to  make  handsome  trees  as  seedlings 
from  native  seeds,  I  affirm  more  than  half  the  gardeners 
in  the  country  are  aware  of.  Indeed,  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  this,  the  handsomest  and  the  most  valuable 
tree,  in  some  of  our  colonies,  among  all  the  conifer 
tribes,  being  either  scarce  or  dear,  or  difficult  to  get  in 
abundance.  There  are  some  propagators  who  would 
strike  it  with  as  few  losses  as  a  pot  of  Verbena  cuttings, 
the  only  difference  would  be  in  the  time.  There  is  a 
proof,  in  this  house,  that  breaking  off  the  leader  of  the 
tree  does  not  hurt  it  in  the  least;  but  suppose  a  good 
stock  plant  of  it  in  a  large  pot,  turned  into  the  stove 
early  in  March  on  purpose  for  propagation;  as  soon  as 
growth  is  begun  whip  off  the  first  cutting  by  taking  the 
very  top  ;  if  you  could  now  apply  a  slight  bottom-heat, 
there  would  be  three  or  four  more  cuttings  ready  to  take 
before  the  end  of  April,  and  in  taking  them,  the  best 
way  would  be  to  cut  off  that  part  from  which  they  issued 
along  with  them,  leaving  a  part  of  the  stump  full  of 
fresh  eyes  or  buds,  which,  in  their  turn,  would  sooner 
start  under  the  stimulus  than  any  buds  that  might  yet 
be  unstarted  on  the  upper  portion,  and  this  might  go  on 
all  the  season,  and  a  constant  supply  ot  the  best  kinds 
of  cuttings  be  at  command,  from  a  single  plant  only, 
and  that  plant,  too,  even  if  stumped  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  pot,  has  only  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
one  shoot,  and  it  will  soon  run  up,  form  a  tree,  and  be 
'as  healthy  as  ever  in  a  year  or  two. 

The  white  and  the  red  Daturas  were  in  magnificent 
bloom  in  this  house,  which  seems  to  suit  them  and  the 
Acacia  perfectly ;  and  some  of  the  original  Tea-scented 
Roses,  that  were  planted  when  this  house  was  first  filled, 
are  yet  very  good.  I  noticed  Mansais  and  Ganboult 
as  very  fair,  notwithstanding  the  murderous  attacks  of 
the  roots  of  the  huge  monsters  which  overshadow  them ; 
and  the  beautiful  Luculia  gratissima  is  now  suffering 
severely  from  the  same  cause,  and  although  it  may  go 
on  flowering  for  a  few  more  years,  it  is  past  the  art  of 
man  to  make  a  fine  looking  plant  of  it  as  it  is.  But  let 
me  stick  to  the  Roses,  if  only  to  say,  that  after  seeing 
how  well  the  finer  Roses  did  at  first  in  this  conservatory, 
aud  even  some  of  them  do  now,  under  such  disadvan¬ 
tages,  because  the  house  is  raised  on  a  terrace,  four  feet 
or  more,  above  the  general  level  of  the  garden — after 
seeing  that,  I  say,  it  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
rose-growers  who  planned  and  planted  the  new  rose- 
house  for  the  society,  did  not  do  so  purposely  to  befool 
them — I  said  as  much  the  first  moment  I  saw  it,  and 
now  the  proof  is  as  evident  as.  the  “  proof  of  the 
pudding.”  The  new  rose-house  is  a  dead  and  dis¬ 
graceful  failure,  from  no  cause  of  the  construction  of 


the  house,  or  after-management  of  the  plants,  but  solely  j 
and  entirely  from  the  stupid  plan  of  sinking  the  beds 
below  the  level  of  the  garden,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and 
then  forming  these  beds  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house, 
so  that  no  mortal  coidd  ever  water  one  of  them  unless 
he  first  made  a  cup  in  the  face  of  the  bank  to  hold  the 
water.  I  am  quite  vexed  with  this  experiment.  It  ! 
was  only  a  year  or  two  before  it  was  tried,  that  Mr. 
Fleming  and  myself  proposed  and  discussed  the  subject 
of  rose-houses,  in  general,  for  large  establishments,  in 
our  private  correspondence,  and  we  had  a  ripe  plan 
ready,  the  very  reverse  of  that  adopted  by  the  rose-  ! 
growers,  to  whom  the  Society  good  naturedly  gave  up  | 
their  garden  and  their  money,  and  now,  instead  of  j 
doing  good,  this  single  experiment  will  throw  back  the 
system  six  or  seven  years  at  the  least,  for  where  can 
you  find  a  gentleman  who  will  listen  to  the  subject  in 
print,  or  entertain  a  petition  from  his  lady  and  his 
gardener,  after  seeing  the  failure  in  the  Society’s  garden. 
When  things  are  at  the  worst,  they  mend,  according  to 
the  adage ;  but  I  question  if  the  Roses  in  this  house 
will  ever  mend,  or  be  much  better  than  they  are ;  but 
how  to  arrange  for  a  rose-house  that  would  answer  in 
any  locality,  is  one  of  the  simplest  problems  in  garden 
contrivances — the  same  soil,  the  same  wood  aud  glass, 
and,  probably,  the  same  plants,  might  be  so  arranged 
on  the  very  same  spot  they  stand  on,  as  to  grow  such 
Roses  as  none  of  us  have  ever  yet  dreamed  of.  I  am  as 
sure  of  that  as  I  am  of  my  own  existence,  aud  I  would 
undertake  to  do  it  with  my  own  hands,  old  as  I  am.  I 
do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary  that  the  bed  in  a  rose- 
house,  like  that  in  this  house,  should  be  lower  than  the 
surrounding  ground  in  any  garden  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  In  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy  it  might 
be  necessary  to  do  "so,  a  little  in  some  situations,  on 
account  of  the  dry,  hot  summers ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
rose-bed  to  be  covered  with  glass  should  be  raised  a 
little  above  the  surrounding  soil  in  the  highest  garden 
in  the  kingdom  ;  but  in  the  garden  at  Chiswick,  on  a 
dead  level,  very  difficult  to  drain,  and  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  tide  mark,  it  would  be  an  expensive  job  to  make 
a  rose-bed  of  this  kind  sufficiently  high  above  the 
surface,  and  all  such  beds  ought  to  be  a  dead  level  on 
the  surface,  and  nothing  else,  so  that  a  drop,  or  a  glass 
full  of  water,  would  sink  down  into  it  just  where  it  was 
intended. 

Glass  Walls. — I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  examine 
the  specimen  of  this  kind  of  shelter  tor  bait-hardy 
things,  but  the  general  impression  among  the  craft  is 
against  them  also;  yet  the  Society  was  perfectly  justi¬ 
fied,  and  even  liberal,  to  allow  the  experiment  to  be 
tested  in  their  own  garden,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rose- 
house  ;  and  it  is  better  that  they  allowed  the  rose- 
growers,  who  supplied  the  plants  gratis,  to  have  it  all 
their  own  way;  and  although  they  made  a  mess  of  it, 
we  are  not  bound  to  follow  their  plan.  The  failure 
will  be  a  warning  to  all  who  may  entertain  the  strange 
notion  that  Roses,  like  Rose-bays  (Rhododendrons), 
will  answer  better  if  sunk  beneath  the  surface  in  such 
a  climate  as  ours. 

All  other  parts  of  the  garden  looked  better  and 
fresher  than  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  it.  The 
Wistaria  was  nearly  over,  and  the  original  Indigo- 
fera  decora  was  in  flower-bud  outside,  with  the  bottom 
shoots  turning  quite  woody,  while  in  a  pot  iuside  it  was 
full  in  bloom  ;  everybody  ought  to  grow  this  handsome, 
hardy  plant,  and  a  dry  rockwork  seems  to  suit  it.  The  j 
new  Tree  Pceonies  have  made  a  large  growth,  and  three 
kinds  of  them  were  in  bloom,  and  quite  different  from 
the  old  ones.  There  was  every  appearance  of  a  large 
crop  of  the  different  hardy  fruits ;  and  I  was  pleased 
to  *see  that  the  Society  continue  to  appreciate  my  own 
seedling  Geraniums  and  Petunias  for  beds.  I  saw  a 
new  bedding  Geranium,  of  the  Unique  breed,  in  one  j 
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of  the  greenhouses  ;  the  two  back  petals  are  as  in  Unique, 
the  other  three  are  more  of  a  rose  colour.  There  was  a 
very  nice  Berberis  in  flower  against  the  conservatory 
wall,  called  Angulosa,  which  ought  to  be  better  known  ; 
the  flowers  were  in  the  same  way,  and  nearly  as  elegant 
as  those  of  Berberis  Darwinii.  Not  far  from  it  stood 
Gratccgus  crenata,  loaded  with  snow-white  blossoms; 
but  the  name  need  not  frighten  one  from  placing  this 
among  choice,  nearly-hardy  shrubs,  as  it  does  not  grow 
stronger  than  a  Myrtle.  Calgcotome  spinosa,  a  yellow, 
Cytisus-looking  shrub,  was  richly  in  bloom  on  the  same 
wall ;  also  Ceonothus  dentatus,  rigidus,  and  papilosus, 
all  things  of  the  first-water  in  their  way.  A  Rose,  called 
Compte  Robrinshj,  might  be  taken  for  a  double  Gloire 
de  Rosamene,  only  not  quite  so  high  in  colour.  Saf- 
\  frano,  flowering  in  a  dwarf,  stinted  form.  Adam,  a  fine 
|  Rose,  like  the  Malmaison  Rose,  was  very  beautiful, 
l  A  bed  of  the  White  Esclischoltzia  looked  much  better 
[  than  I  expected  it  would.  Aquilegia  Californica  must  be 
I  added  to  our  list  of  best  Columbines,  purplish  all  over 
j  it;  and  Aquilegia  Skinner'll  would  make  a  new  strain 
,  by  crossing.  Beautiful  specimens  of  the  Lady  Marg 
|  Fox  Geranium,  in  the  greenhouse,  looking  just  as  gay 
j  as  any  of  the  new  sorts.  The  best  variety  of  the  shrubby 
j  Calceolarias,  for  beds,  was  in  the  large  conservatory — 
large  specimens  in  pots — it  is  the  nearest  to  the  one 
I  had  at  Slmibland  Park,  called  Corymbosa ;  and  here 
I  met  with  a  species  of  Cactus  ( Cereus ),  from  Honduras, 
new  to  me,  with  a  rich,  shining,  deep  crimson  flower, 
with  three  rows  of  petals,  or  seeming  to  be  in  three  j 
i  rows,  and  nearly  as  large  a  flower  as  any  of  the  old  tall 
'  Cacti;  it  is  a  real  good  addition  to  this  family  of  window  j 
i  plants.  14.  Beaton. 


SHADING  AND  AIR-GIVING. 

Few  things  are  more  bewildering  to  young  beginners 
in  exotic  plant  cultivation  than  shading;  and  to 
amateurs,  whose  chief  physical  engagement  is  connected 
|  with  attention  to  their  plants  only  on  mornings  and 
i  evenings,  there  are  few  matters  more  marked  by  per- 
!  plexing  and  uncheering  disappointments.  Gardeners,  | 
i  in  large  places,  and  men  of  business,  with  their  pet  j 
j  single  house,  have  often  alike  to  complaiu  of  want  of 
i  thought,  in  the  case  of  their,  no  doubt,  well-meaning 
j  coadjutors.  Neglect  of  giving  air  early  enough,  and 
!  then  a  burst  of  it,  after  the  house  has  been  steamed  up 
i  with  sun-heat  and  vapour  ever  so  high,  will  produce 
results,  less  or  more  analagous  to  pouring  among  pot 
plants  a  blast  of  hot  air  from  a  furnace,  just  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  difference  in  temperature  and  moisture 
inside  and  outside  of  the  house.  One  of  the  best- 
known,  and  most  successful  gardeners  of  the  day,  told 
me,  recently,  of  a  splendid  house  of  Grapes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  bunches  of  which  had  been  completely  \ 
scorched  from  this  cause  alone.  Air  was  neglected  in  a 
very  bright  day,  and  then  a  sudden  rush  admitted,  tie 
aptly  said — if  the  house  had  been  shaded,  plenty  of 
moisture  thrown  about  on  paths,  stages,  &c.,  and  then 
only  a  very  little  air  given,  when  the  house  began  to 
cool,  the  mischief  would  have  been  avoided.  As  a  pre- 
|  ventive  remedy  for  all  cases,  and  especially  applicable 
to  gentlemen  who  are  absent  from  home  during  the 
day,  and  cannot  depend  thoroughly  upon  shading, 
nothing  is  so  effectual  as  never  taking  the  whole  of  the 
air  away,  night  or  day ;  or,  if  for  the  sake  of  heat,  it  is 
!  removed  at  night,  to  be  sure  to  give  air  at  the  back  of 
the  pit  or  house  early  in  the  morning.  The  heat  of 
the  house,  from  the  power  of  the  sun,  thus  increases 
gradually ;  there  is  no  sudden  accumulation  of  scalding 
vapour,  and  the  strong  constitution,  from  the  low  tem¬ 
perature  at  night,  enables  the  plant  to  regale  itself  in  a 
temperature  at  mid-day  without  any  shade,  which 


would  be  destructive  to  one  coddled  up  in  a  high  tem-  j 
perature  at  night,  or  with  air  given  at  breakfast-time, 
after  the  sun  has  been  playing  on  the  glass  for  hours. 

This  early  or  continuous  air  giving,  is,  therefore,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  substitute  for  all  the  bother  and  litter  of 
shading.  We  thus,  likewise,  in  most  cases,  place  the 
plants  in  the  circumstances  they  would  realise  in  their 
natural  climates.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  all 
our  subscribers  who  follow  gardening  in  large  towns,  i 
The  night  and  morning  air  is  ever  the  freest  from  sooty  j 
exhalations.  The  more  given  then,  the  less  will  be  re¬ 
quired  during  the  day.  Instead  of  a  difference  of  some  : 
five  or  ten  degrees  between  the  temperature  of  night 
and  day,  many  of  the  plants  we  cultivate,  enjoy,  in  their 
natural  wilds,  a  difference  of  30°  or  40°. 

I  fully  acted  on  this  principle  when  I  gardened  in 
London  many  years  ago.  Even  then  I  could  do  no 
great  things  with  Geraniums,  Epacris,  &c.,  without 
shading  from  very  bright  sun,  and  a  very  free  appli¬ 
cation  from  the  syringe  at  all  times,  .pist  saving  the 
bloom  as  much  as  possible.  But  I  found  little  difficulty, 
except  my  comparative  ignorance,  with  any  plants  re¬ 
quiring  heat- — such  as  stove  plants,  cucumbers,  melons, 
pines,  vines,  &c. ;  and  these  had  seldom  shading,  except 
during  sudden  changes  from  dull  to  bright  weather. 
During  early  spring,  even  in  bright  days,  the  air  was 
not  vastly  increased,  because  it  brought  so  much  soot 
with  it,  but  additional  moisture  was  given  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  air  was  either  left  on  all  night,  or  given 
early  in  the  morning.  After  shutting  up  early  in  an 
afternoon,  I  have  often  given  a  little  air  to  the  tops  of 
all  my  sashes  at  bed-time,  and  increased  that  but  little 
during  the  day,  until  the  atmosphere  of  summer  came. 
In  a  vinery,  for  instance,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  have  a  difference  of  40°  between  the  house  at  mid¬ 
night,  or  an  hour  or  two  after,  and  the  same  house,  with 
a  bright  suu,  in  March  or  April,  at  noon — the  tempera¬ 
ture  ranging  from  50°  to  5o°  in  the  one  case,  and  from 
80°  to  95°  in  the  other.  The  fertility  and  luxuriance 
proved  the  treatment  to  be  right.  Such  a  difference 
taking  place  suddenly  would  have  been  ruinous  with 
such  a  small  amount  of  air  and  no  shading :  the  air 
at  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  caused  the  tempera¬ 
ture  to  increase  gradually.  The  expanding  and  assi¬ 
milating  powers  acted,  therefore,  in  unison.  No  little 
money  was  also  saved  in  fuel  and  shading-cloths. 

These  remarks  will  meet  the  case  of  several  recent 
inquiries  from  town-gardening  amateurs.  In  most  towns 
of  moderate  extent  any  plants  may  be  cultivated  in 
summer,  unless  there  are  pestiferous  fumes  emitted 
from  some  neighbouring  manufactory.  But  in  the 
centre  of  such  Babylons  as  London,  or  even  of  Man¬ 
chester,  Glasgow,  &c.,  a  vast  deal  of  labour  in  washing, 
&o.,  will  be  requisite  to  keep  during  the  year  the  denizens 
of  the  greenhouse.  No  one  likes  to  cut  away  their  own 
i  standing  ground,  and  yet  honesty  compels  me  to  say, 
that  the  plants  that  mostly  come  under  my  department 
of  labour  cannot  be  maintained  in  vigorous  health,  in 
such  circumstances,  without  a  great  amount  of  care  and 
labour,  and  hardly  even  then.  The  thick  smoky  fogs 
in  winter,  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  watering,  will 
fill  the  stems  with  watery  juices,  the  precursors  of  hosts 
of  insects.  If  you  open  the  sashes  the  plants  will  get 
a  saline  sooty  incrustation.  If  you  keep  them  shut,  and 
shade  in  a  bright  day,  the  plants  become  weakly  and 
drawn.  Your  chief  remedies  are — thin  bunting,  a  fine 
gauze  wire  over  the  air  apertures,  to  help  to  sift  out  the 
soot,  and  a  free  application  of  the  sponge  and  syringe 
to  the  foliage.  Where  this  labour  is  deemed  too  much, 
with  the  exception  of  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Fuchsias, 
Ssucculents,  and  a  few  others,  which  remain  at  rest 
during  the  winter,  it  will  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  have 
the  place  fresh  furnished,  or  partly  so,  every  spring. 

This  last  mode,  however,  would  lessen  the  pleasure  of 
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having  plants  of  one’s  own  growing.  Eor  these  there 
are  two  classes  of  plants  peculiarly  applicable.  The 
first  of  these  are  hardy  plants,  chiefly  of  an  herbaceous 
pharacter,  and  requiring  in  winter  similar  protection  as 
that  afforded  to  alpines — namely,  protection  such  as  a 
covering  of  snow  would  render,  which  is  well  imitated 
by  thick  glass  cases  on  the  top  of  a  house  even,  and, 
in  severe  weather,  the  benelit  of  a  tarpaulin.  Eor 
months  during  the  cold  season,  no  further  care  would 
be  necessary  than  a  little  air  in  fine  weather,  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  sweet,  and  prevent  moulding  and  damp¬ 
ing.  If  the  pots  are  plunged,  little  of  the  water-can 
will  be  required  from  November  to  March.  After  that 
period  more  air  would  have  to  be  given,  and  then,  in 
April  and  May,  the  whole  lot  may  be  turned  out-of- 
doors,  unless  there  arc  a  few  very  delicate  and  rare. 
The  other  class  would  suit  those  who  can  afford  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  well-arranged  plant  stove.  Were  J, 
in  fact,  shut  up  to  have  one  plant  house,  within  three 
miles  of  St.  Paul’s,  as  large  as  [  liked,  and  heated  how 
I  liked,  and  to  grow  what  would  succeed  best  and  yield 
the  most  pleasure,  I  have  a  dim  perception  of  drawing 
rather  largely  on  the  kindness  and  experience  of  Mr. 
Appleby — getting  him  to  tell  me  the  notch  about  this 
plant,  the  secret  about  that,  the  mode  of  surmounting 
the  difficulties  about  a  third,  and  ever  so  many  mope  ; 
and  with  labour,  power,  and  money  for  a  young  stock,  at 
edmmand,  we  could,  as  respects  stove  plants,  orchids, 
and  ferns,  venture  a  hint  to  him  to  look  after  his  laurels, 
even  amid  the  salubrious  airs  of  Uxbridge,  and  just 
because,  with  such  plants  little  air  would  he  necessary, 
unless  when  the  sky  was  clear,  and  because,  by  the  use 
of  abundance  of  moisture,  shading  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum,  unless  when  a  plant  was  commencing  to 
grow,  or  when  it  was  desirable  to  retain  the  bloom  as 
long  as  possible.  Of  course,  things  that  would  only 
grow  in  the  shade  could  have  a  shady  part  of  the  house 
for  themselves. 

A  cool  temperature  at  night,  and  early  air-giving,  will 
j  thus  minimise  shading,  and  so  far  as  growing  and 
ripening  are  concerned,  would  render  the  process  next 
to  unnecessary,  could  we  depend  upon  regular  courses 
of  weather.  But  in  all  shallow  structures,  such  as  pits 
and  frames,  shading  is  often  required,  when,  after 
several  days  of  dull,  cloudy  weather,  one  with  bright 
sunshine  suddenly  comes.  We  see  even  hardy  plants 
flag  for  several  hours,  under  such  circumstances,  and 
unless  the  preventives  of  early  air-giving,  and  additional 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  have  been  attended  to,  the 
danger  of  scalding  and  burning  would  have  been  im¬ 
minent,  without  shading,  in  all  such  structures. 

A  syringe  over  head,  or  an  hour’s  shading,  will  often 
habituate  the  plants  to  the  change,  and  no  crumpling 
or  scalding  of  leaves  will  be  the  result.  But  this 
shading  should  never  remain  a  moment  longer  than  is 
necessary.  It  is  nothing  uncommou  to  meet  with  people 
that  can  only  have  one  prominent  idea  at  one  time. 
They  will  never  do  great  things  in  gardening,  unless 
they  are  fixed  to  one  department,  and  hardly  even  then. 
It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  a  man  careful  in  shading ; 
but  go  hours  after  the  sun  has  been  clouded,  and  there 
is  still  the  shading.  The  necessity  of  removing,  as  well 
as  putting  on,  is  a  sort  of  double  idea,  and  that  was  too 
much  for  thorough  attention.  One  of  the  cleverest 
men  I  ever  knew,  never  held  a  situation  long  from  this 
very  cause.  Whatever  he  wras  doing  was  done  first- 
rate,  because  it  received  his  undivided  attention.  There 
was  no  room  for  anything  else,  and  the  general  results 
may  be  guessed  at.  There  was  praiseworthy  attention 
to  one  object,  but  for  all  other  things  demanding  equal 
care  and  thought,  they  might  as  well  not  have  existed. 
Every  minute’s  shading  more  than  is  necessary  renders 
the  plant  more  enervated,  and  just  requiring  more  and 
more  of  future  shading  and  coddling. 


Having  now  said  sufficient  oEtbe  principle  to  be  kept 
in  view  in  shading,  let  me  now  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  modes  and  material.  Eor  though  the  hints  thrown 
out  would  reduce  shading  to  a  minimum  when  growth 
and  maturation  were  concerned,  it  becomes  less  or  more 
iudispensable  when  we  wish  to  preserve  plants  in 
bloom  as  long  as  possible. 

Eor  this  purpose,  nothing  is  better  for  houses  than 
thin  calico,  or  open  bunting,  fixed  by  one  side  to  the 
ridge  of  a  house,  and  at  the  front  side  of  the  house  to  a 
round  roller  of  wood,  from  one-and-a-half  to  two-and-a- 
half  inches  in  diameter.  In  houses  about  thirty  feet  in 
length,  a  cord  twice  the  width  of  the  house,  wrapped 
round  a  grooved  wheel  on  the  end  of  the  roller,  will  be 
sufficient  to  let  the  roller  up  and  down.  As  you  pull 
the  string,  the  resistance  given  will  cause  the  roller  to 
revolve  and  mount  the  roof,  and  by  means  of  a  pin  in 
front,  it  may  be  fixed  at  any  elevation. 

But  even  at  the  above  length,  or  a  little  more,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  in  the  roller  and  blind  to  drag  at  one 
end,  and,  therefore,  in  the  cases  of  blinds  over  long 
houses,  it  is  better  to  have  two  or  three  pulleys  iustead 
of  one.  The  mode  of  working  is  quite  as  easy,  but 
different.  Each  pulley  will  require  to  he  from  three  to 
five  times  the  width  of  the  houses.  Eix  the  blind  on 
the  apex  of  the  roof  and  to  the  roller,  respectively,  as 
stated  above.  Then,  supposing  you  are  to  have  three 
pulleys,  one  near  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle,  fix 
your  pulley  lines  firmly  in  these  places  to  the  apex  of 
the  roof,  then  bring  down  the  cord  on  the  glass,  under¬ 
neath  the  shade,  passing  it  over  the  wooden  roller,  and 
i  taking  it  back  again  to  the  apex,  and  passing  it  there 
through  a  pulley  wheel,  and  bringing  the  end  of  the 
line  down  over  the  roof  again,  so  that  you  can  easily 
J  catch  it  by  the  hand.  Do  the  end  ones  the  same  way, 

I  only  in  addition  carry  the  cord  from  the  pulley  wheel 
|  along  the  apex  of  the  roof,  to  another  pulley  wheel 
j  close  to  the  centre,  and  bring  down  the  cord  over  the 
;  roof  in  the  same  way  as  the  first.  You  can  thus  take 
all  three  cords  in  your  hand  at  once,  by  pulling  which 
the  blind  will  rise  regularly  from  end  to  end,  and  you 
can  fasten  it  at  the  top  or  any  intermediate  distance,  by 
twisting  the  ropes  round  a  post  with  a  peg  through  it. 
When  unloosed  the  weight  of  the  roller  will  bring  the 
blind  down.  On  the  same  principle  you  may  bring  all 
the  strings  to  one  end,  iustead  of  the  middle,  and  you  may 
have  as  many  pulley-strings  as  you  like.  Three  would 
be  quite  ample  for  a  length  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet. 

For  pits,  a  similar  plan  may  be  used.  Any  mode, 
almost,  is  better  than  the  littery  mats  we  often  use.  I 
saw,  the  other  day,  a  very  simple  and  effectual  mode  in 
J  operation  at  the  Hyde  Gardens.  Mr.  Russell  uses  thin 
bleached  calico,  about  the  width  of  the  sashes — say  two 
yards;  each  piece  covers  from  four  to  eight  or  ten 
lights,  according  to  the  size  of  the  pit.  Each  end  is 
fastened  to  a  rod  of  wood  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter, 
and  a  foot  or  two  longer  than  the  covering.  On  one  of 
these  the  covering  is  rolled  up  when  not  wanted.  When 
used,  one  rod  is  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  pit,  or  frame. 
You  stand  at  the  front  of  the  pit,  hold  the  lower  end  of 
the  other  rod  in  your  hands,  and,  placing  the  other  end 
on  the  apex  of  the  back  of  the  pit,  you  turn  it  round, 
walking  briskly  along,  and  leaving  the  cloth  on  the  glass 
as  you  proceed  ;  the  rod  is  then  fixed  at  the  other  end. 
From  having  the  rods  longer  than  the  pit  you  thus 
easily  shade  and  uushade,  without  the  rods  ever  touch¬ 
ing  the  glass.  On  the  cloth,  opposite  the  handles  of 
each  light,  there  are  strings  sewed  on,  which,  when  tied 
to  the  handles,  prevents  any  wind  but  a  hurricane  from 
moving  it.  The  rods,  besides  being  thus  useful,  are  a 
great  saving  to  the  shade,  as  when  not  Avanted,  or  in 
wet  weather,  they  can  easily  be  transported  to  a  water¬ 
proofed  shed.  Any  other  cheap  thin  material,  such  as 
Nottingham  netting,  may  bo  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Many,  however,  will  object  to  the  trouble  even  of 
these  shades,  and  would  prefer  something  that  would 
i  give  a  mild  continuous  shade  during  summer.  For  this 
purpose,  nothing  is  better  than  Hartley’s  patent  rough 
sheet  glass.  I  have  also  found  that  the  fluted  glass  of 
the  same  firm  is  excellent  for  plants  in  summer.  I  have 
not  myself  proved  the  efficacy  of  either  for  early  forcing, 
but  information  on  this  matter  would  be  very  desirable, 
as  there  can  be  no  question  that  such  glass  would 
minimize  labour  in  plant-growing  in  summer.  But,  as 
many  have  houses  of  common  glass,  many  modes  have 
been  adopted  to  produce  the  desired  result.  The  other 
day,  I  saw  a  house  thickly  encrusted  with  lime.  The 
objection  to  this  is,  that  if  used  in  at  all  in  a  quick 
state  it  will  injure  both  paint  and  putty.  Whiting  is 
better.  The  objection  to  both  is,  that  the  first  shower 
will  wash  them  off.  Hence  I  have  previously  recom¬ 
mended  double  size,  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
whiting — say  the  size  of  a  walnut  to  more  than  a  quart. 

I  saw  a  great  many  of  what  had  been  fine  blinds  lying 
in  a  nursery,  fast  going  to  decay,  lately,  and  the  houses 
had  been  sized  and  whitened  instead.  The  proprietor 
told  me  that  it  answered  far  better,  and  saved  an  im¬ 
mense  of  mishaps  and  bother  in  mistakes  about  shading. 
He  had,  however,  put  his  on  on  the  inside  of  the  glass, 
instead  of  the  outside,  stating  that  when  on  the  outside 
the  rains  washed  it  oil'.  This,  I  believe,  must  have  been 
owing  to  some  mistake  in  the  process.  Besides,  the 
moisture  inside,  especially  when  much  of  the  syringe 
was  used,  would  be  apt  to  bring  the  material  about  the 
plants,  and  render  them  unsightly.  In  my  own  practice, 

I  do  not  get  rid  of  it  until  after  the  rains  of  autumn, 
when  placed  on  the  outside.  Of  course,  a  little  whiting 
water,  put  on  in  a  moment  with  the  syringe,  is  washed 
off'  with  the  first  shower.  I  may,  therefore,  repeat  the 
essentials  necessary  for  sizing  the  outside  of  the  glass. 
Double  or  jelly  size  is  used;  that  is  heated  nearly  to 
boiling  point,  without  any  water  being  put  with  it. 
When  the  glass  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  the  sun  not 
shining  strong,  it  is  put  on  the  glass  in  the  hot  state, 
by  means  of  a  brush  pulled  briskly  along  it.  This  will 
give  a  roof  resembling  thin  rough  sheet.  When  a  little 
more  shade  is  wanted,  the  size  of  a  marble  of  whiting 
is  dissolved  in  the  size,  and  when  still  more  shade,  the 
size  of  a  walnut  of  that  material.  This  sticks  so  fast, 

I  when  so  put  on,  that  I  have  frequently  had  to  use  a 
i  little  soda,  in  water  just  warmed,  to  remove  it  entirely, 
when  the  dull  days  of  autumn  came. 

From  trying  various  experiments,  I  can  recommend 
another  mixture,  chiefly  the  invention  of  a  respectable 
young  painter.  The  mixture  is  as  follows  : — One  quart 
of  water,  one  pound  of  size,  the  jelly  kind,  one  pint  of 
turpentine,  the  size  of  a  walnut  of  whiting,  and  lialf-a- 
tablefepoonful  of  oil,  all  blended  together,  well  stirred, 
and  put  on  with  a  brush  when  hot.  1  am  just  now 
looking  into  a  small  greenhouse  with  a  west  aspect  so 
done.  For  the  glass  of  the  roof,  the  brush  was  dipped 
in  the  mixture,  and  then  pulled  quickly  along  it.  For 
the  upright  front  sashes,  the  squares  were  thus  painted, 
and  then  quickly  daubed  with  the  points  of  a  dry  brush, 
j  which  gave  it  a  slightly  mottled  appearance.  When 
|  standing  at  a  short  distance,  you  canuot  perceive  that 
any  thing  has  been  done  to  the  glass,  and  yet  in  the 
strongest  afternoon  suns,  the  shade  lias  been  quite 
j  effectual,  and  secured  a  luxuriant  blossom,  in  the  case  of 
j  Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Cactus,  &c.  There  seems  no 
;  likelihood  of  rains  washing  it  off.  A  damp  from  the 
1  syringe,  and  a  rub  with  a  cloth  or  brush,  easily  removes 
it.  I  think  that  the  bloom  is  better  coloured,  and 
longer  preserved,  than  by  any  other  mode  of  continuous 
shading.  A  little  goes  a  great  way.  The  turpentine 
I  and  oil  prevent  all  danger  to  the  paint.  In  dull  weather 
you  can  scarcely  perceive  that  the  house  is  shaded.  No 
cloth  of  any  kind  could  do  it  so  finely,  and  then  all  the 


trouble  is  saved.  I  do  not  think  that  more  light  will  be 
wanted  until  the  end  of  October.  R.  Fish. 


CONIFER.E. 

{Continued  from  page  200.) 

Pkopagation  :  by  Cuttings. — A  cutting  is  a  small 
twig,  or  shoot,  taken  from  a  living  tree,  to  form,  when 
rooted,  a  separate  individual  capable  of  growing  to  the 
same  size  as  the  tree  it  is  taken  from,  and  also,  when 
old  enough,  of  bearing  seeds.  The  reason,- in  general, 
why  we  increase  by  cuttings  is  because  the  tree  or  shrub 
so  propagated  is  either  too  young  to  produce  seeds,  or 
will  not  produce  seeds  in  this  couutry.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  the  more  rare  or  lately  imported 
Conifers;  as,  for  instance,  the  Funereal  Cypress  of  China, 
and  the  Cryptomeria  from  Japan,  both  of  which  strike 
root  from  cuttings  easily,  and  soon  form  young  trees 
with  leading  shoots  and  side  branches  in  all  points 
equal  to  seedlings.  It  is  quite  true  there  are  some  that 
will  root  easily  enough,  but  do  not  so  easily  form  a  per¬ 
fect  tree — some  remaining  with  only  side  branches,  and 
never  attaining  a  central  leading  shoot.  The  Araucaria 
excelsa  is  an  instance,  and  also  the  Finns  nobilis,  and 
one  or  two  others.  I  once  saw  an  Araucaria  excelsa 
that,  when  imported  from  Norfolk  Island,  had  on  it  two 
leading  shoots.  The  skilful  propagator  at  Pine-Apple 
Place  (Mr.  Fancourt)  took  off  one  of  the  leading  shoots, 
put  it  in  as  a  cutting,  and  rooted  it  in  a  very  short  time. 
It  grew  apace,  and  formed  as  perfect  a  tree  as  the  one 
from  which  it  was  taken.  This  gives  us  a  practical  hint 
how  to  obtain  such  perfect  trees.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
to  take  out  a  central  shoot,  and  thus  induce  several 
leaders,  which  may  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  formed,  and 
put  in  as  cuttings. 

The  way  to  manage  cuttings  of  Coniferm  is  first  to 
prepare  a  pot  to  put  them  in;  drain  it  well,  and  cover 
the  drainage  with  a  little  moss;  then  (ill  the  pot  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  compost  of  loam  and 
sandy  peat,  mixing  it  freely  with  sand  ;  upon  this  place 
an  inch  of  pure  sand,  watering  it  gently  to  settle  it  and 
make  it  firm.  Then  prepare  the  cuttings — take  them 
off  the  tree  just  at  the  point  where  the  last-made  wood 
joins  to  the  wood  made  the  previous  year;  trim  off, 
without  wounding  the  bark,  the  lower  leaves,  and 
branches,  if  any,  and  insert  the  cuttings  in  rows  across 
the  cutting  pot  till  it  is  full.  The  best  time  to  do  this 
is  about  the  month  of  October,  though  they  will  do 
pretty  well  even  up  to  the  March  following.  Water  the 
cuttings  gently,  and  allow  the  tops  to  dry;  then  place 
them  in  a  very  gentle  hotbed,  just  warm  enough  to 
cause  them  to  form  a  swelling  at  the  base,  but  not  so 
hot  as  to  induce  shoots,  unless  the  operator  has  the 
convenience  of  a  greenhouse  to  harden  them  off.  They 
do  not  require  bell-glasses,  or,  at  least,  will  root  very 
well  without  them.  I  have  just  now  several  pots  of 
cuttings  of  this  tribe,  that  are  rooting  beautifully  in  a 
gentle  hotbed  set  upon  coal  ashes,  without  any  bell- 
glasses,  and  scarcely  one  has  failed. 

In  putting  in  cuttings  of  Couifene  in  the  above 
manner,  1  refer  more  especially  to  the  more  rare  kinds, 
such  as  the  Cryptomerias,  some  Cypresses,  Taxodium 
sempervirens,  Arbor  vita,  and  some  of  the  genus  Taxus. 
Others  that  are  more  common  may  be  successfully  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  put  in  early  in  the  autumn,  under 
hand-glasses,  on  a  north-west  border,  where  the  sun 
leaves  them  about  ten  o’clock.  For  such  the  ground 
should  be  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  that  in  the  cut¬ 
ting  pots,  and  the  cuttings  put  in  by  the  same  method. 
The  hand-glasses  should  be  kept  on  through  the  winter, 
and  removed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow  in  spring. 
If  labour  is  no  object,  these  cuttings  may  be  taken  up 
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and  potted  in  small  pots,  and  placed  under  a  cold  frame 
to  encourage  free  growth,  only  take  care  to  plant  them 
out  in  nursery  rows  before  the  roots  become  matted 
round  the  pot  sides.  Should  any  of  them  have  done  so, 
carefully  disentangle  them,  spreading  the  roots  out 
equally  on  every  side.  These  remarks  on  potting  otF 
the  cuttings  apply  equally  to  those  struck  in  pots  on 
the  hotbed. 

The  very  commonest  of  Coniferm  may  be  propagated 
by  cuttings  in  a  still  more  summary  way.  As  soon  as 
the  annual  growth  is  perfected,  take  off  the  cuttings,  and 
plant  them  in  rows  across  a  shady  border,  making  them 
very  firm  in  the  soil.  The  kinds  that  will  grow  by  this 
simple  means  are  the  Irish  Yew  and  its  varieties,  the 
common  Arbor  vitce,  the  Swedish  Junipers,  and  most 
other  small-leaved  varieties  that  are  very  hardy.  The 
large-leaved  Conifers  do  not  strike  easily  by  cuttings, 
but  must,  where  seed  cannot  be  procured,  be  propagated 
by  grafting,  of  which  I  shall  write  by-and-by. 

No  method  of  propagating  this  fine  tribe  is,  however, 
so  satisfactory  as  that  by  seed.  Many  of  our  readers 
are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  great  quantities  of  seeds  are 
annually  imported  into  this  country,  and  from  these  wo 
obtain  abundance  of  young  plants.  Government  has 
!  even  paid  some  attention  to  this  point,  and  have  ap- 
:  pointed  lour  eminent  nurserymen  to  raise  the  seedlings 
(I  refer  to  the  Deodar  Cedar  from  the  Himalaya  moun¬ 
tains)  to  be  planted  in  the  Iloyal  Forests.  From  this 
we  must  infer  that  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  cither  have  no  means  of  raising  the  seeds,  or  no 
i  men  skilful  enough  to  entrust  them  to. 

I  have  been  led  away,  by  the  above  remarks,  from  my 
|  subject,  and  am  tempted  again  to  digress  to  inform  our 
I  readers,  growers  of  Coniferse,  that  there  is,  in  Scotland,  a 
j  society  established  for  the  purpose  of  sending  out  a 
j  collector  to  search  for  seeds  of  Coniferse,  as  well  as  other 
hardy  trees  ;  and  I  have  been  informed  that  they  sent 
one  out  some  time  ago,  and  have  just  now  received 
their  first  consignment  of  seeds  from  Oregon,  which 
consist  principally  of  Finns  nobilis,  P.  monticola,  P . 
Pattoniana,  and  P.  ponderosa,  besides  several  that  are 
thought  to  be  new.  As  public  attention  has  been 
directed  to  our  national  forests,  why  does  not  the 
government  send  out  collectors  to  gather  seeds  ol  good 
and  rare  hardy  timber  trees?  If  honestly  done,  the 
public  would  never  grudge  the  expense,  though  the 
proceeds  of  this  outlay  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
coining  generations.  T.  Appleby. 

( To  be  continued.) 
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{Continued  from  page  200.) 

Properties  of  the  Tine. — As  some  of  our  readers 
may  not  exactly  understand  when  their  plants  and 
seedlings  produce  blooms  of  first-rate  quality,  I  shall 
describe  the  properties  florists  have  agreed  upon  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  perfect  flower.  Not  that  such  a  flower  is  often 
seen,  even  at  the  best  exhibitions,  but  such  forms  and 
colours  should  be  constantly  striven  for,  till  perfection  is 
obtained.  And  let  no  new  beginner  despair  because  lie 
may  not  succeed  at  first.  Perseverence  must  bo  his 
motto,  and  he  may  feel  assured  that  success  will  follow 
in  time,  provided  my  instructions  are  well  and  diligently 
followed  up,  whether  he  tries  his  skill  in  growing  esta¬ 
blished  varieties,  or  the  more  speculative  operation  of 
raising  seedliugs. 

The  Pink  is  now  a  very  much  improved  flower,  if 
compared  with  what  it  was  in  my  younger  days.  Then 
eight  petals  were  considered  quite  sufficient  to  form  a 
good  flower.  I  remember  one  that  was  thought  a  mas¬ 
terpiece,  and  there  are  many  florists  yet  living  in  the 
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north  of  England  that  will  remember  it  also.  It  was 
named  13 owe’s  Suw arrow ;  and,  certainly,  as  far  as 
colouring  went,  it  was  much  superior  to  any  then  in 
cultivation.  Such  semi-double  flowers  are  not  tolerated 
now,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  some  few  places  in  the 
north.  In  the  south,  a  flower  must  be  fully  double ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  should  form  tho  half^  of  a  ball,  rising 
up  to  the  centre,  and  should  be  perfectly  circular  in 
outline.  Each  petal  should  be  stout,  broad,  and  smooth 
at  the  edges.  This  smoothness  is  called  rose-edged,  that 
is,  without  any  notches  or  teeth.  In  lact,  the  edge 
should  be  as  if  it  had  been  clipped  smooth  and  even 
The  lowest  tier  of  petals  should  be  the  widest,  reaching 
in  diameter  at  least  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  inches. 
'The  next  row  should  be  shorter,  so  much  so,  as  to  show 
the  lacing  fully  on  the  lower  petals;  and  the  next  shorter 
again,  and  so  'on  up  to  the  centre,  which  should  be  well 
filled  up  without  confusion.  The  ground-colour  should 
be  pure  white.  The  lacing,  or  circular  stripe,  should 
leave  an  edge  of  white  outside  of  it,  and  another  inside; 
this  lacing  of  colour  should  be  of  the  same  width  as  the 
outside  edging  of  white,  and  should  be  smooth  and  even 
at  the  edges ;  in  fact,  laid  on  as  if  it  had  been  traced  by 
a  skilful  hand  with  a  fine  camel  hair  pencil.  Then,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  petals,  there  should  be  another  body 
of  colour,  the  same  as  the  lacing,  to  form  a  bold  rich  eye. 

I  have  given  an  example  above  of  the  old  style  of  the 
so-called  then  perfection  of  the  Pink.  I  will  now,  to 
show  the  contrast,  give  an  example  of  the  sty  le  in  which 
the  properties  of  a  good  Pink  are  exemplified  at  this 
day.  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  last  year  exhibited  a  new 
Pink,  named  Optima,  which  may  bo  described  as  a 
flower  of  fine  form,  perfectly  round,  smooth  at  the  edges, 
full  size  ;  ground,  pure  white,  with  an  even,  solid  lacing 
of  rich  dark  purple,  and  very  double.  This  flower  may 
be  considered  as  being  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  It  is 
very  double,  and  full  up  to  the  centre.  Every  raiser  of 
new  varieties  should  procure  this,  grow  it  well,  and  bloom 
it  finely,  and  then  compare  the  seedliugs  as  they  open 
their  blossoms,  and  if  they  do  not  come  up  to,  and  even 
surpass  this  example,  cast  them  away.  Any  flowers 
that  have  self-coloured  petals ;  the  calyx,  or  flower- cup, 
split  on  one  side  ;  any  notching  on  the  edge  of  the 
petals ;  or  any  specks,  or  spots,  on  the  ground-colour ; 
if  the  petals  are  thin  and  flimsy  ;  or  any  of  them  project 
beyond  the  circle,  or  overlap  the  petals  below,  so  as  to 
hide  the  lacing ;— any  flowers  having  these  faults,  per¬ 
manently,  must  be  discarded  at  once,  lor  all  these  are 
bad  properties,  and  would  disqualify  the  variety  as  an 
exhibition  flower. 

With  these  brief  notices  of  the  properties  of  this 
charming,  fragrant,  hardy  flower,  I  close  my  paper  on 
Pink  Culture,  and  now  shall  proceed  to  give  a  very  select 
list  for  1853.  Just  now  is  the  time  to  procure  pipings, 
and  I  would  recommend  purchasers  wishing  to  add  to 
their  collection,  and  having  conveniences  for  striking 
pipings,  to  give  their  orders.  Pipings  can  be  sent  easily 
and  quickly  through  the  post,  and,  ii  packed  in  a  tin 
case,  lined  with  damp  (not  wet)  moss,  will  travel  safely 
hundreds  of  miles. 

PURPLE  AND  DARK  LACED  PINKS. 

Arthur  (Turner),  extra;  smooth  on  the  edge;  good 
shape. 

Ada  (Head),  fine. 

Beatrice  (Kirtland),  rosy-purple  ;  good. 

British  Queen,  dark. 

Black  Prince  (Parker),  new  and  fine. 

Charles  Peers,  Esq.  (Looker),  good. 

Charmer  (Hooper),  extra. 

Criterion  (Maclean),  dark  purple;  very  fine. 

Desdemona  (Bragg),  fine  large  petals;  extra. 

Earl  of  Carlisle  (Turner),  very  dark,  lacing  clean ; 
well-formed  flower. 

Edgar  (Turner),  extra  fine;  purple. 
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Gay  Lad  (Kirtland). 

Hector,  dark ;  extra. 

Harry  (Turner),  dark  purple,  rich  broad  lacing;  a 
very  bold  flower. 

Heroine  (Looker),  dark  purple  ;  extra. 

Julia  (Young),  light  purple  ;  good. 

Jenny  Lind  (Read),  good. 

Kossuth  (Read),  fine. 

Lola  Montes  (Costar),  extra  fine  ;  purple;  good  form. 
Medora  (Looker),  rather  thin,  sometimes  best  in  other 
properties ;  excellent. 

Mrs.  Hooper  (Hooper),  fine. 

Mrs.  Herbert  (Keynes),  dark,  and  very  fine. 

N arbor ouyh  Buck  (Maclean),  fine;  dark. 

Optima  (Turner),  extra  fine. 

Optimus  (Fellows). 

Prince  of  Wales  (Bragg),  extra  fine;  light  purple 
lacing. 

Queen  of  England  (Hale),  good. 

Ruby  (Bragg),  dark  ruby  ;  fine  petal. 

Sarah  (Turner),  rich  dark  lacing;  clear  white ;  full, 
without  being  confused. 

Whipper-in  (Smith),  rosy-purple. 

RED  AND  ROSE  LACED. 

Brilliant  (Ellis),  very  bright;  fine  form. 

British  Queen  (Hillyer),  rose;  fine. 

Constance  (Turner),  red;  medium  size ;  smooth  edge. 
Diana  (Smith),  extra. 

Empress  (Turner),  dark  red  ;  fine. 

Gem  (Hodges),  rose;  extra. 

Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  rose ;  smooth  petal ;  extra 
fine. 

Koh-i-Noor  (Bragg),  rose  ;  smooth  petal  ;  early 
bloomer ;  fine. 

Mrs.  Maclean  (Maclean),  lilac-rose. 

Mrs.  Edwards  (Keynes),  rose;  extra. 

Mrs.  Bragg  (Bragg),  line  rose;  smooth  edge. 

Othello  (Looker),  red  ;  extra. 

Sappho  (Colcutt),  dark  rose;  extra  fine. 

Sir  R.  Peel  (Hall),  fine;  rose. 

Winchester  Rived  (White),  rose  ;  very  good. 

T.  Appleby. 


MELONS,  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 

( Continued  from  page  225.) 

Whatever  merit  there  may  be  (and  there  certainly  is 
a  great  deal)  in  producing  Grapes  fit  for  the  table, 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the  year  round,  we  can  scarcely 
ever  expect  to  do  the  same  with  Melons;  for,  with  the 
exception  of  those  kinds  which  keep  some  time  after 
being  cut,  we  have  little  hopes  of  ever  seeing  them  in 
good  condition  at  Christmas,  for,  unlike  the  Cucumber, 
and  some  other  things,  a  large  amount  of  sunshine  is 
'  wanted  to  give  them  that  flavour  which  a  connoisseur 
insists  on  as  requisite ;  while  a  similar  difficulty  exists 
in  spring;  for  the  plant  being  an  annual,  and  impatient 
of  dull  or  damp  weather,  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
them  through  the  “  dark  days  ”  is  much  more  than  is 
the  case  with  Cucumbers.  Nevertheless,  the  skilful 
cultivator  endeavours  to  do  it;  and  though  he  prudently 
leaves  the  rearing  of  his  plants  until  these  dark  days 
have  set  in,  and  then  germinates  the  seeds  by  the  force 
of  artificial  warmth,  still,  the  mishaps  they  are  liable  to, 
and  the  little  progress  they  make  for  some  time,  render 
them  exceedingly  precarious ;  nevertheless,  if  they  sur¬ 
vive,  they  come  in  a  few  days  earlier  than  those  sown 
at  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  and  that  is  of  con¬ 
sequence.  Omitting,  however,  the  details  necessary  to 
accomplish  this  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity,  we 
shall  go  on  with  the  routine  of  an  ordinary  hotbed,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  common,  if  not  one  of  the  best, 
methods  yet  in  existence. 


Although  cultivators  differ  much  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  construct  their  hotbeds,  yet  in  some  points 
they  agree.  For  instance,  few  would  think  of  building 
a  hotbed  in  January  the  same  way  as  they  would  in 
June,  though  each  might  have  a  different  system  for 
each  of  these  periods.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  a  hotbed 
in  January  is  expected  to  furnish  a  certain  portion  of 
heat  for  a  very  long  period,  and  during  trying  circum¬ 
stances  ;  whereas,  in  June  the  atmosphere  itself,  as 
well  as  many  other  things,  conspire  to  render  a  less 
amount  of  artificial  warmth  necessary — at  least,  it  is  so  | 
for  a  shorter  period.  Now,  then,  as  this  is  the  case,  ! 
the  materials  used  are  so  with  a  view  to  give  it  the  : 
heat  required  for  the  time,  and  no  longer  ;  whereas,  the  \ 
early  spring  or  winter  bed  must  be  constructed  so  as  to  ] 
be  capable  of  being  prolonged  to  an  indefinite  period ;  | 
and  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  not  to  make  the  bed  itself 
the  source  of  heat,  but  the  receiver  of  it  from  another 
origin,  at  the  same  time  contriving  it  so  that  it  may 
receive  the  heat  by  the  most  direct  channel  and  with 
the  least  possible  loss.  Various  have  been  the  devices 
to  accomplish  this  end  by  bricks  and  mortar  ;  and,  since 
the  days  of  McPhail,  almost  every  one  having  a  pit  to 
build  had  some  suggestion  of  his  own  to  work  in  the 
matter ;  and  some  time  before  liot-water  pipes  became 
so  fashionable,  a  mode  of  supplying  both  bottom  and 
top  heat  separately,  from  linings,  was  strongly  urged  on 
by  the  advocates — a  system  of  heating  structures  called 
Mills's  Pit.  This,  however,  was  attended  with  too 
much  labour  to  be  carried  effectually  into  general  use — 
hence  their  abandonment ;  and  where  the  more  me¬ 
chanical  structure  could  not  be  put  up,  the  more  homely 
way  was  adopted,  which  may  be  explained  in  a  very 
few  words. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  two  or  three-liglit  frame  is  at 
liberty,  and  the  site  chosen  open  to  the  morning,  mid¬ 
day,  and  evening  sun,  and  some  loose  timbers,  faggots, 
or  brush  wood,  or  it  may  be  all  three, — with  which  to 
build  up  a  sort  of  square  stack,  some  two  or  three  inches 
larger  each  way  than  the  .frame  to  be  placed  thereon ; 
and  if  large  timbers  be  used  it  will  not  sink  much, 
and  had  therefore  better  be  made  as  hollow  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Faggots  and  brush  wood,  being  smaller,  will 
generally  fall  in  a  little,  and  some  allowance  must, 
therefore,  be  made  for  that.  About  three  feet  high  will 
be  usually  sufficient,  the  top  being  made  somewhat 
smooth  by  the  use  of  smaller  pieces.  Observe,  that  in 
building  this  bed,  the  rougher  the  material  used  the 
better,  and  the  opener  they  lie,  the  more  cavities  there 
will  be  for  the  heated  air.  Now  it  is  easy  to  accomplish 
this,  and  coarse,  rugged  pieces  will  do  it  pretty  well, 
taking  care  to  have  the  sides  and  ends  somewhat  uni¬ 
form,  and  the  top  level,  or  with  a  slight  inclination  to 
the  south,  if  the  make  of  the  box  has  not  already  secured 
that.  This  is  easily  accomplished,  and  the  frame,  being 
placed  on  some  littery  straw,  or  other  open  matter,  may 
be  placed  over  the  timber,  or  faggot  wood,  and  some 
rough  leaves  over  that,  and  then  the  compost -for  the 
plants. 

Observe,  in  this  plan  every  source  of  heat  is  from  the 
linings,  which  must  be  sedulously  kept  up,  otherwise 
bad  consequences  follow,  and,  as  we  have  said,  about 
three  feet  will  be  sufficiently  high  for  the  centre  or 
hollow  bed;  it  will  be  necessary,  at  all  times,  to  have 
the  lining  a  little  higher  than  that,  by  banking  them  up 
against  the  sides  of  the  box,  or  frame,  for  anything 
suddenly  sinking  them  at  any  one  place  below  that 
level,  as  the  treading  on,  or  other  causes,  will  make  an 
outlet  for  the  heated  air  to  escape  out  at,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  defeat  the  purpose  the  bed  is  made  for. 

In  furnishing  a  heating  material  to  a  bed  built  on 
this  plan,  very  coarse  articles  will  do,  and  that  without 
any  preparation  ;  for  as  the  heat  only  reaches  the  part 
intended  to  act  upon  by  a  circuitous  route,  its  virulence, 
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supposing  it  to  have  any,  is  much  modified  ;  in  fact,  tho 
'  object  here  to  be  attained  is  the  supply  of  plenty  of 
i  warmth,  as  it  rarely  happens  that  too  much  is  furnished, 
for  if  it  were,  a  safety  valve,  in  the  shape  of  sinking 
any  one  of  the  linings  a  few  inches  down  below  the 
I  bottom  of  the  box,  or  frame,  will  speedily  let  off  any 
amount  of  superfluous  heat;  but  we  never  knew  this 
required,  and  do  not  believe  it  ever  will  be.  We  may 
observe  that,  instead  of  wood,  rough  stones  have  been 
sometimes  used,  and  sometimes  a  combination  of  wood 
and  the  fermenting  material,  as  dung-built-up  ends, 

!  and  the  centre  of  the  bed  of  hollow  stuff,  and  if  the 
latter  be  of  faggots,  or  similar  small  things,  it  will 
usually  sink  about  as  much  as  the  dung  ends  will  do. 
This,  however,  admits  only  of  lining  being  applied  on 
two  sides  (the  back  and  front),  but  it  is,  perhaps,  quite 
as  well  on  that  account,  and  we  have  seen  such  work 
exceedingly  well;  and  the  genial  warmth  supplied  to  a 
bed,  from  such  means,  rarely  fails  to  be  grateful  to 
the  plants  inside,  and  we  have  seen  Pines  growing 
luxuriantly  on  this  principle  in  summer. 

Another  method,  on  principles  similar  to  these  in  use 
in  the  above  cases,  is  to  have  an  open  chamber  under¬ 
neath  the  frame,  or  box,  in  which  case  the  bottom  must 
i  be  supported  by  boards,  or  other  means,  and  a  larger  or 
I  smaller  space  underneath,  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
plan  has  its  advantages  by  all  the  heat  thrown  in  acting 
i  at  once  on  the  bed,  which,  however,  is  not  so  easily 
kept  up  by  the  bottom  being  suspended,  that  a  degree 
j  of  unsafeness  seems  to  hang  over  it,  incompatible  with 
j  that  security  which  forms  no  inconsiderable  feature,  as 
well  imaginary  as  real  in  many  tilings  of  social  life — 

!  but  where  it  is  in  use,  the  mode  of  action  is  precisely 
|  the  same ;  the  dung,  tan,  or  other  heating  matter  at  the 
side,  provides  the  heat  wanted  by  filling  the  hollow 
chamber  below  with  it,  and  thence  it  heats  the  substance 
above.  Modifications  of  the  above  systems  exist  in  every 
form;  for  instance,  a  hotbed  is  made  of  dung,  or  dung 
and  leaves,  and  a  sort  of  rough  flue  of  faggot  wood,  or 
other  matter,  is  built  into  it  in  one  or  more  plans, 
which  forms  a  means  whereby  heat  from  the  outside 
may  be  conveyed  to  the  centre  by  linings ;  other  con¬ 
trivances,  bordering  more  or  loss  on  this,  are  to  be  met 
with,  and  some  build  the  hotbed  entirely  of  dung,  &c., 
and  depend  on  the  linings  renovating  the  heat  in  it 
when  that  declines,  but  as  this  is  attended  with  a  loss 
by  the  almost  non-conducting  substance  the  heat  from  j 
the  linings  lias  to  act  upon,  it  is  seldom  adopted,  except  j 
in  such  cases  as  where  the  heat  of  the  bed  has  declined 
before  fulfilling  all  the  purposes  expected  of  it;  for 
instance,  an  ordinary  hotbed  may  want  renovating  in 
the  autumn,  to  ripen  oft'  fruit  that  dull  weather  and 
other  adverse  circumstances  seem  unlikely  to  do 
without,  or  many  other  objects  may  render  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  lining  necessary  to  a  bed,  which  was  not 
expected  when  it  was  first  built.  But  more  of  this 
anon.  J.  Robson. 


HAY- MAKING. 

( Continued  from  page  220.) 

Having  previously  treated  of  the  making  hay  from 
field  grass  and  the  clovers,  I  now  propose  to  write  upon 
the  subject  of  making  hay  from  grass,  the  produce  of 
dry  pasture  land  and  meadows,  including  those  under 
;  irrigation. 

The  best  time  for  cutting  the  meadow  grasses  for  hay 
cannot  be  named,  because  numerous  circumstances 
continually  occur  to  vary  the  period,  such  as  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  seasons,  and  the  variation  of  the  quality  and 
aspect  of  the  soil.  Dry  pastures  in  a  good  state,  where 
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they  have  been  laid  up  early,  will  usually  bring  the 
grass  forward  enough  to  cut  about  the  middle  of  June; 
but  those  which  have  been  neglected,  and  unmanured, 
will  require  a  longer  time,  to  allow  the  bottom  grass  to 
get  up,  in  which  case  it  is  desirable  to  defer  the  cutting 
until  the  early  part  of  July,  although  the  earliest  sorts 
of  grass,  which  made  the  first  head,  may  be  over  ripe. 

When  the  greater  portion  of  the  forwardest  grasses 
are  in  blossom,  including  the  clovers,  it  is  then  good 
policy  to  cut  for  hay,  as  a  general  rule  ;  but  in  this  case, 
as  in  most  other  matters  connected  witli  the  business  of 
farming,  parties  must  be  guided,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
circumstances,  and  by  their  judgment  and  experience. 

In  the  case  of  water-meadows,  where  irrigation  has 
been  properly  attended  to,  the  proper  time  for  cutting 
tho  grass  must  he  decided  more  by  the  amount  of  crop 
than  by  the  forward  state  of  the  grass;  for  it  often 
happens  that  the  produce  is  much  laid  before  many  of 
the  grasses  are  in  full  blossom.  When  this  is  the  case, 
the  sooner  it  is  cut  the  better,  for  two  reasons — the  hay 
will  be  finer,  and  of  better  quality  ;  and  the  succeeding 
crop,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  will  be 
forwarder,  and  more  abundant. 

Where  meadows  are  sou]’,  and  produce  mostly  the 
coarser  kinds  of  grass,  it  is  a  good  plan,  when  intended 
to  be  cut  for  hay,  to  feed  them  with  cow-cattle,  and 
not  lay  them  up  for  cutting  until  the  first  week  in 
May,  and  to  run  the  scythe  over,  taking  off  any  rushes, 
or  coarse  grass,  which  might  be  left.  This  effectually 
checks  tho  growth  of  the  inferior  grasses,  and  gives  a 
fair  chance  for  the  finer  and  better  sorts  to  make  head, 
which  they  never  do  in  cold  and  backward  meadows 
until  the  hot  weather  sets  in. 

In  the  making  of  hay,  according  to  the  most  approved 
method,  the  number  of  mowrers  should  be  fairly  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  work  to  be  done,  in  order  that  all  the  grass 
intended  for  the  same  stack  may  be  cut  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible — it  will  then  be  ready  for  carting 
nearly  all  at  tho  same  time,  and  the  rick  may  then  be 
topped  and  made  secure  against  rain.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done,  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  is  to  ted  or 
scatter  the  grass  regularly  over  the  ground,  either  by 
women  or  boys,  or,  still  better  (where  the  land  will 
I  allow  its  use),  by  the  hay -making  machine.  About 
three  or  four  hours  after,  turn  the  hay  over  with  the 
j  hand-rake  in  small  windrows,  and  towards  evening  put 
it  into  small  grass  cocks,  or  pooks,  to  remain  until  the 
I  following  day.  This  plan  is  more  especially  desirable 
in  low  meadows,  which  are  all  liable  to  fogs  at  night, 
for  it  bleaches  and  takes  off  the  colour,  and  damages 
the  hay  like  rain,  only  not  to  the  same  extent.  The 
second  day,  open  the  grass  cocks,  and  throw  them  into 
!  rows,  or  what  is  termed  narrow  beds,  after  which  it 
should  be  turned  once,  and  shook  up  light  with  the  prong 
during  the  day ;  and  in  the  evening  put  it  together 
into  good-sized  pooks,  as  at  the  end  of  the  second  day 
(if  the  weather  is  fine)  the  hay  will  then  be  in  a  forward 
state.  The  third  day  open  the  pooks,  and  throw  them 
into  large  beds,  leaving  a  good  space  between  to  allow 
the  hand-rakes,  or,  what  is  preferable,  the  horse-rake,  to 
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pass  along  and  clear  the  land  for  carting.  Unless  the 
crop  is  very  heavy,  the  hay  will  now  ho  ready  for 
carting  to  the  stack,  and  should  be  cast  up  into  large 
rows  a  short  time  before  it  is  taken  up,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  put  into  stack  in  a  perfectly  dry  state. 

Where  the  crop  is  very  heavy,  and  the  meadows  lie 
low,  and  moist,  the  hay  may  require  an  extra  day  before 
carting,  in  which  case,  throw  the  hay  into  pook  for  the 
night,  and  afterwards  treat  it  as  named  above  for  the 
third  day.  When  the  crop  is  light,  and  the  weather 
very  dry,  the  tedding  may  be  dispensed  with ;  much 
expense  will  he  saved,  and  very  useful  hay  may  be  made 
upon  upland  meadows,  by  merely  turning  the  swarths 
until  it  is  fit  to  cart,  but  this  plan  cannot  be  recom¬ 
mended  when  hay  is  intended  for  sale,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  it  being  well 
known  to  buyers  of  hay  that  quality  and  colour  go 
together. 

In  the  management  of  the  after-math,  or  second  crop, 
the  same  rules  may  be  observed ;  but  it  being  not 
generally  an  article  got  up  for  sale,  some  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  making  may  bo  oftentimes  saved  when  the 
hay  is  intended  for  inferior  purposes. 

I  do  not,  however,  approve  (except  in  the  case  of 
water  meadows)  of  cutting  the  second  crop  for  hay,  be-  1 
lieving  it  to  be  far  more  beneficial  and  profitable  to 
occupiers  in  general  to  feed  the  grass  produce  during 
the  autumn. 

I  would  here  observe,  that  in  a  changeable  climate, 
like  that  of  the  British  Isles,  we  should  be  always,  if 
possible,  prepared  for  rain ;  and  although  certain  rules 
for  making  hay  have  been  laid  down,  yet  the  great  art 
consists  in  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  process,  by 
allowing  a  liberal  number  of  hands  in  the  field,  and 
keeping  up  a  continual  observation  of  the  weather. 

In  the  preparation  of  grass  land  for  the  crop  of  hay, 
it  is,  I  fear,  too  much  the  rule,  where  farms  contain  a 
large  portion  of  arable  land,  to  apply  the  greater  part 
of  the  manure  to  the  latter,  and  to  allow  the  former  to 
fall  into  a  neglected  and  poor  state ;  and  I  must  here 
state,  that  unless  parties  are  prepared  to  manure  the 
pasture  and  meadow  land  liberally,  the  best  plan  that 
can  be  adopted  is  to  feed  and  cut  the  grass  for  hay 
each  alternate  year. 

This  change  I  consider  as  necessary  for  the  benefit 
of  meadows,  as  the  change  of  green  crops  and  fallows 
are  for  the  advantage  of  arable  land  under  tillage  for 
corn  crops. 

The  improvement  which  water-meadows  receive  from 
irrigation  in  general,  where  the  water  is  good  for  the 
j  purpose,  renders  the  application  of  manure  almost 
|  superfluous ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  when  fed  by 
sheep,  they  derive  benefit  by  it  if  the  water  be  not  laid 
on  too  hastily  immediately  after. 

In  the  stacking  of  meadow  hay,  particularly  when 
intended  for  sale,  stacks  of  a  good  size,  say  from  twenty 
to  thirty  tons  each,  arc  desirable,  as  the  hay  comes  out 
more  compact,  and  is  more  profitable,  without  waste. 
Some  growers  prefer  heating  in  the  stack  to  a  consider¬ 


able  extent  for  this  purpose;  but  it  must  not  be  carried 
too  far,  .otherwise  it  will  deteriorate  the  nutritive  value 
of  the  hay.  Joseph  Blundell. 


POULTRY  DISEASES— GAPES. 

In  reference  to  this  disease,  I  have  received  several  letters 
detailing  different  modes  of  treatment,  more  or  less  success¬ 
ful.  Before  making  any  extracts  from  them,  I  may  mention 
a  few  circumstances  connected  with  the  disease.  Gapes  is 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of  small  worms  in 
the  windpipe;  these  adhere  by  a  sort  of  sucker,  and  their 
presence  causes  a  partial  obstruction  of  the  passage,  and 
excites  a  degree  of  inflammation  which  often  proves  fatal. 
No  remedy  seems  effectual  unless  it  can  be  applied  directly 
to  the  interior  of  the  windpipe.  The  old  plan  was  to  nearly 
suffocate  the  chickens  with  tobacco-smoke,  but  this  was  only 
partially  successful.  A  correspondent,  relating  his  ex¬ 
perience,  says : — 

“  As  the  season  advanced,  a  large  portion  of  the  chickens 
died  about  six  weeks  old.  I  observed  they  drooped  their 
wings,  and  gaped,  and  panted,  and  became  almost  skeletons ; 
at  length  I  opened  the  trachea  of  one  of  them,  and  found  in 
it  a  coil  of  red  worms,  they  seemed  to  me  exactly  to  resemble 
those  transparent  and  lively  gentry  to  be  met  with  in  stag¬ 
nant  water,  i.c.  in  rain-water  butts.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found 
the  disease  attacked  the  young  pheasants  in  the  adjoining 
preserves,  and  that  the  keepers  thought  there  was  no  cure 
for  the  disease.  I  set  to  work  to  see  what  I  could  do.  I 
made  an  instrument  of  very  line  wire,  like  a  corkscrew ;  with 
this  I  endeavoured  to  extract  the  worms,  and  partially  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  found  that  it  was  prone  to  lacerate  the  windpipe. 

I  improved  upon  it  by  taking  the  flight-feather  of  a  pigeon, 
and  stripping  off  the  feathery  part,  so  as  to  form  a  brush  ; 
this  also  succeeded  in  part,  but  it  was  too  flexible  to  detach 
the  worms,  which,  like  leeches,  are  fastened  by  a  sucker  to 
the  windpipe,  so,  having  heard  that  spirit  of  turpentine  was 
destructive  to  all  such  gentry,  I  dipped  the  feather-brush 
into  spirit  of  turpentine.  An  assistant  held  the  patient, 
and,  watching  the  opening  of  the  valve  leading  into  the 
windpipe,  I  thrust  down  the  feather,  gave  it  a  twist  or  two 
round,  and  set  the  chicken  on  the  ground ;  the  poor  little 
animal  coughed  exceedingly,  and  the  worms  were  thrown  up 
to  some  distance,  and  the  cure  completed.  After  a  few 
hours  the  wings  were  folded  up,  and  evident  manifestations 
afforded  that  all  was  well.  A  turkey  hen  had  a  brood  of 
twenty-three  common  fowls,  young ;  all  were  diseased ;  two 
were  suffocated  in  the  operation,  the  other  twenty- one  were 
restored  to  health.  Of  course  the  operation  would  fail  if 
the  instrument  is  thrust  down  the  throat  instead  of  into  the 
windpipe. — Y.” 

In  commenting  on  this  communication  I  would  state 
merely,  that  there  is  some  difficulty,  except  the  operator  is 
expert,  in  passing  any  substance  into  the  windpipe  without 
injuring  this  very  delicate  organ  ;  carefully  performed,  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  operation  is  efficacious. 

Another  correspondent,  who  suggests  a  different  remedy, 
states — 

“  I  have  been  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  my 
chickens,  and  out  of  thirty  attacked  with  this  disorder, 
during  the  present  month,  1  have  lost  but  one.  I  dare  say 
the  remedy  is  known  to  you,  if  not,  pray  make  it  public  : — 

‘  When  the  chickens  first  make  that  peculiar  sneezing  noise 
(before  they  stretch  out  the  necks  and  gape),  dust  the  coop  . 
every  night  with  powdered  lime  (about  a  handful)?  throwing 
the  lime  to  the  upper  part  of  the  coop,  in  order  that  it  may 
fall  down  upon  the  chickens ;  then  immediately  shut  them 
up.  Do  this  for  two  or  three  nights  successively ;  give,  at 
the  same  time,  three  times  a-day,  in  boiled  rice  or  grits,  a 
wine  glassful  of  Agrimony  lea  to  about  twelve  chickens.  This 
tea  is  made  by  steeping  the  common  field- weed,  ‘  Agri- 
monia,’  in  boiling  water  for  a  couple  of  days  or  so,  until 
the  water  becomes  of  the  colour  of  light  Sherry  wine. 
The  Agrimony  should  be  collected  in  the  autumn  and  dried, 
to  be  ready  for  use  in  the  spring  for  the  early  broods ;  it  is, 
however,  easily  to  be  obtained  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

I  have  found  this  a  never-failing  remedy ;  and  as  my  broods 
are  usually  attacked  with  this  disease,  I  use  it  with  great 
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success.  As  I  saitl  before,  if  this  remedy  is  not  widely 
known,  pray  make  it  so  through  your  valuable  paper. — F.  N.” 

The  fine  dust  of  the  lime  being  inhaled  by  the  chicken 
is  evidently  the  active  agent  in  this  mode  of  treatment,  the 
Agrimony  merely  acting  as  a  tonic. 

Some  time  since,  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  these  worms  from  the  windpipe,  which  I  was 
desirous  of  doing  without  in  any  manner  injuring  the  pa¬ 
tient.  I,  therefore,  tried  turpentine  fumigations,  and  with 
considerable  success.  The  plan  I  adopted  was  merely  to 
place  the  chicken  in  a  small  box,  or  under  a  glass  shade, 
and  pour  some  turpentine  on  some  loose  shavings  con¬ 
tained  within  it.  The  lid  (if  a  box  be  used)  was  then 
closed,  and  the  bird  compelled  to  breathe  the  vapour  as 
Joug  as  it  could  withstand  its  effects.  1  communicated  this 
plan  to  Mr.  Lort,  who  is  well-known  as  a  successful  breeder 
and  exhibitor,  and  in  reply  he  stated — 

“  The  fumigation  with  turpentine  answers  admirably ;  I 
have  tried  it  in  three  cases  only,  and  it  has  been  successful 
in  all ;  I  think,  generally,  it  will  be  found  well  to  repeat  the 
fumigation.  I  place  the  patient  upon  a  bench  with  a  hole 
in  it,  and  cover  him  with  a  glass  shade;  the  spirit,  I  put 
upon  rag  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  which  is  held,  whilst 
burning,  just  below  the  hole  in  the  bench.  If  you  wish  to 
mention  this  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  do  so ;  I  am  sure 
I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  having  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  lives  of  my  chickens.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lort  varied  the  plan  by  employ¬ 
ing  the  turpentine  in  a  burning  state.  I  should  wish  those 
who  have  many  cases  to  try  both  plans,  and  ascertain  which 
is  the  most  convenient  in  practice.  I  think  that  both  are 
equally  efficacious,  as  the  turpentine  vapour,  so  destructive 
to  that  class  of  animals  that  cause  the  disease,  is  in  both 
cases  brought  into  immediate  contract  with  them  by  the 
breathing  of  the  chickens.  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  if  the 
plan  is  equally  efficacious  in  other  hands. — W.  B.  Teget- 
meieb,  Tottenham ,  Middlesex. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANK  RANDALL. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers .” 

The  following  true  story  is  addressed  to  three  classes  of 
persons ;  to  young  men ;  to  young  women ;  and  to  all  who 
have  the  management  of  those  valuable  institutions — Benefit- 
clubs.  It  has  been  sent  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  same 
friend  to  the  poor  who  has  already  supplied  me  with  the 
sketch  of  William  Green’s  eventful  life.  It  is  always  most 
interesting  to  read  what  is  written  fresh  from  the  heart ; 
and,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  writer’s  modest  remonstrance, 
I  must  give  it  to  my  readers,  just  as  it  was  sent  to  me. 

“  Frank  Randall  was  born  of  humble  but  respectable 
parents,  holding,  I  believe,  rather  peculiar  religious  views. 
They  gave  their  only  son  the  best  education  their  limited 
means  allowed,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade  affording 
prospects  of  further  improvement,  and,  to  a  steady  man, 
ample  probability  of  success  in  life.  Of  his  conduct  as  an 
apprentice  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  anything ;  but 
from  his  character  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  manhood,  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  it  was  satisfactory.  He  was 
married  early  (not,  however,  before  his  means  warranted 
such  an  important  step),  to  a  young  woman  who  was  servant 
in  the  family  by  whom  he  was  employed ;  and  she  was,  indeed, 
a  bright  example  to  the  wives  of  the  labouring  classes. 
Neat  and  tidy  in  her  person,  she  was  delicately  clean  in  her 
house  and  furniture,  exemplifying  the  old  remark,  that 
‘  Cleanliness  is  the  handmaid  of  Godliness.’  It  was,  indeed, 
a  cheering  sight  to  see  this  happy  couple  wend  their  way,  in 
their  Sunday  attire,  to  the  house  of  God,  as  regularly  as  the 
cheerful  chimes  summoned  worshippers  to  bend  the  knee  at 
the  Throne  of  Grace. 

“But,  alas  !  bitter  things  were  in  store!  The  wife,  after 
giving  birth  to  a  son,  showed  symptoms  of  consumption. 
Deep  was  the  distress  of  poor  Randall,  for  he  loved  his  help¬ 
mate  with  all  the  affection  she  deserved,  and  that  was  no 
stinted  measure  ;  but  her  appointed  time  was  come,  and  her 
Heavenly  Father  called  her  away  to  realms  of  brighter  and 
more  enduring  bliss.  Randall  was  now  left  alone  with  his 
only  boy ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  when  months 
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had  rolled  away  he  again  looked  round  for  a  wife;  but,  un¬ 
happily, -he  did  not  show  the  same  wisdom  in  his  choice  of 
a  second  as  he  had  done  in  the  first.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  came  more  particularly  under  my  own  notice,  as  he 
entered  into  my  establishment  about  the  same  period.  He 
was  esteemed  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  so  indeed  lie  was ; 
for  added  to  the  intimate  knowledge  of  his  business,  he  was 
superior  to  the  usual  class  of  workmen  in  several  respects  ; 
he  wrote  an  excellent  hand,  and  knew  enough  of  accounts 
to  have  gained  him  the  situation  of  schoolmaster  in  any 
pai’ish  in  England.  He  was  also  temperate  and  industrious, 
as  well  as  trustworthy  and  honest.  As  was  natural  to  a 
provident  man,  he  was  anxious  to  secure  to  himself  help  in 
sickness,  and  became  a  member  of  a  club  held  at  a  public- 
house.  And  here  let  me  pause,  to  state  my  decided  conviction, 
that  provident  clubs,  desirable  and  admirable  in  themselves, 
if  held  at  public-houses  are  too  frequently  a  curse,  instead 
of  a  blessing ;  dispensers  of  misery,  instead  of  good  ;  certainly 
it  was  so  in  this  instance. 

“From  the  superior  education  of  Randall  he  was  soon 
chosen  as  steward,  as  by  his  knowledge  of  accounts  and 
book-keeping  he  became  extremely  valuable  to  his  club. 
His  first  deviation  from  the  path  of  sobriety  arose  from  this 
unhappy  connexion,  and  having  lost  his  self  respect,  a 
repetition  of  the  sin  became  almost  a  matter  of  course,  and 
he  had  to  be  severely  reprimanded  for  his  conduct,  which,  I 
believe,  at  the  time,  made  a  serious  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  resolved  to  avoid  the  temptation  in  future ;  but,  like 
all  resolutions  made  in  a  man’s  own  strength,  it  was  only 
made  to  be  broken.  The  club  night  again  came  round,  and 
Randall  was  again  intoxicated.  Unhappily  too,  his  home, 
under  the  new  management,  instead  of  being  clean  and 
comfortable,  as  formerly,  was  dirty  and  miserable,  so  that 
he  had  not  the  same  inducements  to  remain  by  his  own  fire¬ 
side.  Oh !  that  the  poor  man’s  wife  was  more  alive  to  her 
own  responsibilities  in  this  respect!  for  I  firmly  believe 
many  an  unhappy  man  has  been  driven  to  the  ale-house 
from  the  wretchedness  which  exists  around  his  own  hearth. 
Strong,  indeed,  must  be  the  principle  of  him  who  can  resist 
the  temptation  of  a  bright  fire  and  cheerful  hearth  of  the 
public-house,  when  his  own  home  is  wretched  and  filthy. 

“  I  always  dreaded  the  approach  of  club  night;  and  I  think  I 
now  see  him,  when  about  to  receive  his  wages  on  the  previous 
Saturday,  looking  guilty  by  anticipation,  and  expecting  the 
word  of  warning,  which  was  invariably  given  upon  the 
occasion;  but,  alas!  without  effect;  for,  from  being  occa¬ 
sionally  intoxicated,  and  only  on  such  occasions,  it  becamo 
a  matter  of  very  frequent  occurrence;  in  fact,  he  became  a 
confirmed  drunkard.” 

The  continuation  of  Frank  Randall’s  history  I  must  keep 
for  another  paper.  I  will  pause  here,  to  give  my  readers  an 
opportunity  of  considei-ing  what  one  wrong  step  leads  to ;  how 
the  first  step  in  sin  ends;  and  from  what  fair-seeming  circum¬ 
stances  mischief  sometimes  springs.  The  very  fact  of 
Randall  possessing  a  good  and  steady  character,  and  a 
superior  education,  led  the  way  to  his  sad  downfall.  Not 
because  steady  character  and  good  education  are  bad  things ; 
no ;  but  because,  in  themselves  they  have  no  root,  nothing  to 
hold  by ;  and  the  very  situations  they  render  us  fit  for  are 
situations  of  temptation ;  and  we  know  that  those  “  who 
have  no  root,”  in  “  time  of  temptation  fall  away.”  How 
many  a  man  has  done  well,  and  walked  respectably,  in  a  quiet, 
out-of-the-way  path  of  life  ;  who,  when  brought  into  a  place 
of  trust,  or  where  his  real  principles  have  been  tried,  has 
done  evil !  All  this  shows  us  what  it  is  we  want  to  keep  us 
straight,  and  to  hold  up  our  steps  that  we  slip  not.  We  do 
not  want,  we  do  not  need,  wisdom,  or  knowledge,  or  skill, 
or  learning,  or  worldly  advantages ;  even  character  itself 
can  do  nothing  for  us  when  temptation  comes.  What 
we  want,  and  nee'cl,  and  must  have,  to  insure  our  safety, 
is  the  grace  of  God  in  our  hearts.  Nothing  else  will  keep 
us  steady,  and  prepare  us  for  every  situation  the  providence 
of  God  may  place  us  in.  If  a  man  dares  not  offend  God; 
if  he  loves  Him  with  all  his  powers  ;  he  may  be  tempted 
and  tried  this  way,  and  that  way,  but  “  the  Lord  deliveretli 
him  out  of  all.”  We  may  resolve,  like  Frank  Randall, 
but  except  we  have  hold  of  God’s  hand,  our  resolves  will  go 
with  us  to  the  bottomless  pit,  as  sure  as  that  you,  my 
friends,  are  reading  the  words  before  your  eyes.  They  will 
not  stop  vs,  but  we  shall  over  persuade  them,  and  they  will 
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not  wait  for  much  pressing  either.  Now,  let  those  of  my 
readers  who  are  inclined  to  pay  a  first  visit  to  a  public-house, 
upon  any  pretence  whatever,  ponder  upon  the  case  of  Frank 
Randall,  until  I  can  bring  before  them  the  remaining  part 
of  his  unhappy  story.  He  has  already  become  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  after  years  of  steady  respectability.  Let  us 
“watch  and  pray  lest  we  fall  into  temptation”  also. 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING.— July. 

This  has  certainly  been  an  extraordinary  spring :  one, 
indeed,  made  up  of  extremes.  After  some  five  weeks  of 
intense  sunshine,  with  barely  a  shower,  we  have  now,  June 
the  14th,  had  three  or  four  days  almost  incessant  rain  ;  and  j 
such  a  rain,  according  to  the  needs  that  existed,  as  I  scarcely  i 
remember.  A  continuous  sprinkling — fine  as  that  from  a 
gardener’s  cutting  water-pot,  yet  enough  to  wet  a  man 
through  in  ten  minutes.  Farmers  hereabout  had  almost 
attained  despairing-point;  the  hay- crops,  on  which  almost 
everything  may  be  said  to  hinge,  in  a  great  cheese  district, 
were  likely  to  prove  lamentably  deficient,  and  had  the  rain 
delayed  one  week  more  they  would  have  been  irrecoverable. 
As  it  is,  the  soil  through  this  part  of  the  kingdom  is  tho¬ 
roughly  moistened,  and  the  crops  wear  a  most  exuberant 
appearance. 

As  for  Potatoes,  I  never  knew  them  come  up  so  true  in 
my  time;  scarcely  a  “set”  has  missed,  and  the  fields 
uniformly  look  in  the  highest  health ;  not,  however,  that 
gross  and  watery  appearance  which  makes  the  haulm  squat 
down  in  a  draggled  state  with  the  least  shower.  This  is 
traceable  to  the  continued  sunshine  they  have  enjoyed  ;  no 
crop  more  delights  in  sunshine  than  this.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  gardens  of  allotment-men  are  much  cleaner  this 
year  than  usual ;  every  chauce  has  been  offered  by  tiro 
weather  for  eradicating  weeds.  The  Potato  crop  assuredly 
suffers  more  than  many  from  weeds;  let  us  advise  that 
every  attention  be  given  them  in  this  respect.  Those  who 
desire  to  have  good  crops  of  every  early  kind  in  the  next 
year  must  look  out  for  proper  seed  for  that  purpose  towards 
the  end  of  this  month,  or  beginning  of  the  next,  and  place 
it  separate  from  the  general  stock.  Too  many  leave  this  , 
point  neglected,  and  when  the  planting  period  comes  round, 
they  have  to  purchase,  and  probably  pay  double  price  for 
them.  Besides,  seed  potatoes  require  different  treatment 
from  ordinary  stock;  they  require  light  to  harden  and 
slightly  green  them  ;  at  least,  such  is  my  practice,  and  the- 
practice  of  most  good  cultivators;  whilst  those  for  eating 
cannot  be  kept  too  dark.  Besides  this,  there  are  other 
matters,  which,  both  with  regard  to  early  and  late  Potatoes, 
point  to  the  propriety  of  at  once  separating  those  for  seed, 
and  giving  them  special  treatment.  And  now  let  us  see 
what  the  object  is,  and  what  the  conditions  to  be  aimed  at. 
The  prime  object  is,  doubtless,  to  prevent  them  sprouting  j 
until  the  ensuing  J anuary,  and  this  is  not  accomplished  ; 
without  much  caution.  The  two  chief  points  are  low  tem¬ 
perature  and  dryness.  Some  of  our  friends  may  smile  at  j 
the  idea  of  a  low  temperature  in  July  and  August;  but  they 
may  remember  that  all  situations  are  not  alike  even  in  those 
levelling  months;  a  front  room,  or  shed,  facing  the  south, 
may  average  70°,  whilst  a  cellar,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
house  cannot  average  more  than  55°  to  60°.  However,  j 
dampness  is  more  a  promoter  of  germination  than  mere 
heat;  above  all  things,  therefore,  let  a  dry  situation  be 
afforded  them.  I  have  proved  that  Potatoes  will  sprout 
more  rapidly  on  a  damp  floor,  at  a  temperature  of  5fi°,  than 
they  will  on  a  dry  shelf,  in  a  dry  room,  with  a  temperature 
of  70”.  The  drier  and  cooler  the  place  where  they  are  kept, 
therefore,  the  better.  My  practice  has  been  to  spread  them, 
about  three  inches  in  thickness,  on  a  boarded  lloor  in  an 
upstairs  room  for  several  weeks  after  taking-up.  Here  they 
become  rather  green,  and  they  are  turned  two  or  three 
times  during  this  period.  I.  ought  to  name  here  that  this 
room  faces  the  north  ;  it  is  over  the  fruit-room. 

Root  Crops  in  General. — Cleanliness  and  a  systematic 
setting-out  of  the  plants  are  now  the  points  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  what  is  termed  “  singling  out,”  has  been 
carried  forward  long  since;  and  about  this  affair  I  must  beg 
to  interpose  a  remark.  Mr.  J.  Blundell,  who  writes  like  “  one 


who  has  whistled  at  the  plough,”  together  with  a  keen  ob¬ 
servance  of  advances  of  a  high  character,  gives  distances,  at 
p.  203  of  Cottage  Gardener,  for  June  10,  which,  although 
evincing,  and  suggestive  of,  that  kind  of  high  culture  which 
must  one  day  be  the  rule,  is  of  too  high  a  character  for  our 
allotment  friends,  who  cannot  so  frequently  gain  access  to 
the  guano  bag,  and  whose  muck  heap  is  very  narrow  in  the 
waist.  I  see  our  clever  coadjutor  recommends  for  Swedes, 
twenty  inches  between  rows,  and  fifteen  between  the  plants  ; 
Mangold,  two  feet  the  rows,  and  eighteen  inches  the  plants  ; 
Carrots,  eighteen  inches  the  rows,  and  seven  to  eight  inches 
the  plants. 

Now  this,  under  a  very  high  course  of  husbandry,  may  be 
quite  correct,  and  no  man  can  more  dislike  what  I  may 
term  the  cramming  system  than  I  do;  at  the  same  time,  I* 
have  learned  to  distinguish  between  unpliant  systems,  and 
those  which  are  capable  of  modification  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Now  the  distances  between  such  roots,  must, 
and  ever  will,  vary  with  practical  men,  who  will,  of  course, 
judge  of  the  distances  by  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the 
reasonable  expectations  founded  thereon.  Mr.  Blundell, 
however,  has  so  well  anticipated  this  kind  of  objection,  that 
his  closing  paragraph  all  but  sets  the  matter  at  rest,  and  I 
merely  point  to  the  affair,  fearing  that  our  allotment  friends, 
who  know  more  about  ploughs  and  spades  than  pens,  may, 
in  their  haste,  lose  sight  of  an  important  lact.  Now,  there 
j  is  land  near  me,  so  poor  in  staple,  on  which  both  Mangold 
and  Swedes  have  been  repeatedly  grown,  that  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  before  quoted  is  amply  sufficient;  so  our 
readers  must  herein  judge  for  themselves. 

But  most  of  the  main  cultural  processes  will  have  been 
completed  before  this  monthly  notice  comes  to  hand,  and 
we  may  now  urge  the  necessity  of  cleanliness  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season — a  freedom  from  weeds.  Most 
cultivators  object  to  soiling  up  Mangold,  but  we  have  always 
found  it  beneficial  to  the  long  red  sort;  now,  however,  the 
Orange  Globe  is  chiefly  grown,  and  soiling  up  here  is  out  of 
i  this  question.  Some  care  must  be  taken  over  the  Swede 
beds  intended  for  transplanting  after  Potatoes  or  other 
crops ;  all  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  and  the  beds  slightly 
thinned  if  very  crowded;  added  to  this,  we  generally  run  a 
scythe  lightly  over  their  tops  when  they  begin  to  get 
lengthy;  this,  however,  must  be  done  with  a  light  hand. 
When  transplanted,  the  best  plan  is  to  dip  their  roots  in  a 
thick  puddle,  to  which  some  soot  has  been  added  ;  the  latter 
has  a  tendency  to  prevent  disease.  By  the  middle  of  the 
month  it  wfill  be  known  whether  the  Carrots  will  escape  the 
grub.  If  any  ravages  occur  in  this  or  any  other  root  crop,  ! 
the  blanks  may  be  made  good  with  Swedes  or  dwarf  Cabbages. 

Tiie  Carrot  and  Onion  Grubs. — Most  of  our  readers 
are,  doubtless,  tolerably  familiar  with  these  pests,  perhaps 
the  wbrst  the  gardener  has  to  deal  with,  although  such 
diminutive  creatures.  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  executing 
contracts,  or  gaming  speculations,  but  if  the  aggregate  loss  I 
in  Carrots  and  Onions  could  he  calculated,  I  would  not 
accept  twenty  thousand  pounds  with  the  liability  to  liquidate 
every  damage  of  the  kind  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Many  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  riddance  of  this  . 
pest,  but  little  of  a  thoroughly  conclusive  character  can  be 
laid  hold  on.  lam  at  the  present  moment  proceeding  as  j 
follows — an  experiment  in  which  I  really  have  some  faith, 
and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  which  I  shall  feel  it  a  duty 
hereafter  to  state  : — Soap  water — nearly  two  ounces  of  soft 
soap  to  a  gallon,  beat  up  into  a  froth,  is  syringed  over  the 
young  Onions,  and  the  operator  immediately  dusts  the  plants 
over  with  fresh  soot,  the.  produce  of  newly  swept  chimneys. 
This  is  done  on  the  principle  of  creating  an  abhorrence  in 
the  fly  by  the  nauseous  smell,  which,  for  a  long  time 
emanates  from  the  beds. 

Cabbage-worts. — Under  this  head  we  may  include  the 
various  Greens  which  are  so  useful  in  the  ensuing  winter. 
July  is  the  principal  month  for  planting  most  of  them  out, 
although  the  operation  will  necessarily  extend  into  August, 
especally  as  mixed  crops.  The  Green  Kale  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable,  and  the  Savoy  is  very  useful,  but  requires 
too  much  room  for  small  plots,  or  close  cropping.  Brussels 
Sprouts  are  a  most  profitable  green,  and  will  endure  the 
hardest  winter;  they  are  particularly  adapted  for  mixed 
cropping,  as  standing  in  a  narrow  compass.  Those  who 
want  much  profit  from  any  of  these,  should  get  them  out  j 
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by  tlie  middle  of  the  month,  if  possible.  In  the  very  first 
week  of  the  month  Dwarf  Cabbages  should  be  sown  for 
Coleworts :  these  are  a  very  useful  article,  and  will  do,  like 
the  Swede,  to  fill  up  blanks. 

Of  course,  all  routine  matters  of  weeding,  hoeing,  and 
cultural  processes,  will  be  attended  to  ;  and,  amongst  other 
things,  the  manure-heap  should  receive  its  share  of  atten¬ 
tion.  Our  practice  is  to  cover  it  occasionally  with  a  little 
soil  to  prevent  its  drying,  and,  consequently,  wasting  its 
properties.  E.  Errington. 


AMATEUR  TULIP  SOCIETY. 

The  tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society  took 
place  at  the  Horn’s  Tavern,  Kennington,  on  Monday  the 
30th  of  May,  and,  notwithstanding  the  untoward  nature  of 
the  season,  proved  to  be  the  best  the  Society  ever  had,  and 
probably,  for  the  quality  of  the  ilowers,  the  best  which  had 
ever  been  seen  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Certainly  the  first 
four  stands  might  challenge  comparison  with  anything 
which  has  ever  yet  been  produced  in  public,  and  came  as 
near  to  perfection,  both  in  growth  and  character,  as  could 
be  attained  with  the  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Mr. 
Headly’s  stand  was  highly  interesting,  and  attracted  much 
1  attention,  from  the  fact  of  its  consisting  entirely  of  seedlings 
j  of  that  gentleman’s  own  raising,  the  majority  of  which  were 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
collection  furnished  the  finest  Byblomen  in  the  room. 

After  the  show,  the  members  and  their  friends  dined 
together,  the  company,  as  usual,  including  the  very  first 
cultivators  of  the  day.  Among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Mr.  Henry  Goldliam,  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  Hampton,  Mr. 
Willimer,  of  Sunbury,  and  Mr.  Liglitbody,  of  Falkirk. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  E.  T.  Clark,  Esq.,  on  the 
part  of  the  members  and  honorary  members  of  the  Society, 
presented  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  Crook,  a  costly 
silver  coffee-pot  and  cream  ewer,  of  elegant  design,  in  token 
of  their  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  he  has  fulfilled 
the  duties  of  his  office  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Society  to  the  present  time.  The  estimation  in  which  they 
are  pleased  to  hold  his  services  was  also  further  set  forth 
in  a  beautifully  written  testimonial  which  accompanied  the 
above  elegant  present. 

We  subjoin  the  award  of  the  judges. 

Censors. — Mr.  H.  Goldliam,  Mr.  R.  L.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Willimer. 

First  prise,  S.  Sanders,  Esq.,  Staines.— Lady  Crewe,  Sphinx,  Cerise 
Belliforme,  Vivid,  Bion,  Sir  H.  Smith,  Cleopatra,  Acapulca,  and  Sir 
James  Watt. 

Second  prize,  S.  Treacher,  Esq.,  Wycombe.— Princess  Royal,  Royal 
Albert,  Catalani,  La  Belle  Nannette,  Elthiron,  Pandora,  Mercellus,  Cerise 
Belliforme,  and  Strong’s  King. 

Third  prize,  R.  H.  Betteridge,  Esq.,  Abingdon.— Triomphe  du  Monde, 
Gyges,  Cerise  Belliforme,  Glory  of  Abingdon,  Cerise  Blanche,  David, 
Roi  de  Siam,  Triumph  Royal,  and  Polyphemus. 

Fourth  prize,  R.  Headly,  Esq.,  Stapleford.— Capt.  Fuhelin,  Gem, 
Menelaus,  Calliope,  Titian,  Proserpine,  Pactolus,  Telemachus,  and 
Aurora.  Being  all  seedlings. 

Fifth  prize,  J.  Macfield,  Esq.,  Iloxton.— Princess  Royal,  New  Bizarre, 
Camus  de  Croix,  Lady  Stanley,  Chillaston  Beauty,  Surpasse  Catafalque, 
Polyphemus,  La  Belle  Nannette,  and  Brownes  Wallace. 

Sixth  prize,  C.  S.  Crook,  Esq.,  Brixton.— Royal  George,  Mountain 
Sylph,  Vivid,  Norman’s  William,  Maid  of  Orleans,  Crook’s  Mary,  Purple 
Perfection,  Triumph  Royal,  and  May’s  Ulysses. 

Recommended  by  Censors  for  a  prize  as  e/juul  to  Sixth ■  Royal  George, 
Cerise  Blanche,  Franciscus  Primus,  Rose  Astonishing,  Vivid,  Optimus, 

I  Lord  Strathmore,  Cleopatra,  and  Camus.  P.  Wallace,  jun.,  Esq., 

!  Petersham. 

Prizes  for  Single  Blooms. — Best  Rose.— “  Bion.”  S.  Sanders, 
Esq.  Best  Byblomen. — “  Proserpine.”  R.  Headley,  Esq.  Best  Bizarre. 

_ “Ulysses.”  A.  Lane,  Esq.  Best  Tricolor. — “Sultan.”  W.  Duttson, 

Esq. 

Prizes  for  Seedlings.— Best  Rose.— “  Regina.”  R.  Deadly,  Esq. 
Best  Byblomen. — “  Adonis.”  R.  Headly,  Esq.  No  Bizarre  seedling  of 
sufficient  merit  having  been  produced,  a  second  Byblomen,  raised  by  Mr. 
Norman,  of  Woolwich,'  but  not  yet  named,  was  recommended  by  the 
Censors  for  u  prize. 

APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR— July. 

By  J.  H.  Payne ,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper's 
Guide,"  do. 

It  appears  rather  extraordinary  that  bees  should  have 
done  well  this  season,  both  far  north  and  south,  and  not 
generally  so  badly  in  the  Midland  counties.  A  corres¬ 
pondent,  writing  from  Cricklade,  says,  “  I  have  never  seen 
'SO  much  honey  made  in  so  short  a  time  as  between  the  16th 


of  May  and  the  4th  of  June.”  Another,  from  Stanley’ 
near  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  says,  “  I  have  six  old  stocks 
that  I  have  kept  through  the  winter,  and  not  lost  one ;  they 
are  all  in  common  straw  hives  of  large  size;  the  spring  is 
very  late  with  us,  but  my  bees  are  forward,  for  I  have 
already  had  five  swarms — on  the  22nd  of  May,  the  23rd, 
the  25tli,  the  2Gth,  and  the  27th — and  am  expecting  the 
sixth  daily.  1  never  had  swarms  so  early  before;  for  here, in 
Yorkshire,  we  expect  to  be  two  or  three  weeks  later  than 
you  in  the  south.”  The  “  Country  Curate  ”  will  say,  and 
perhaps,  with  some  truth,  that  the  large  hives  cause  the 
early  swarms.*  This  is,  certainly,  one  advantage  of  large 
hives,  but  it  is  questionable  if  the  many  disadvantages 
arising  from  them  will  not  more  than  counterbalance  it. 

Honey-gathering. — The  lioney-gatliering  has  certainly 
been  very  great  for  the  last  week  or  two.  I  weighed  a  swarm 
on  the  11th  of  June,  which  was  put  into  a  hive  of  old  comb 
on  the  3rd,  and  found  that  it  had  collected  upwards  of 
fourteen  pounds  of  honey. 

Taylor’s  Dividing  IItve  (for  making  artificial,  or  early 
swarms). — The  construction  of  this  hive  gives  facilities  for 
its  division  into  two  equal  halves ;  and  it  is  fitted  up  with 
bars  placed  from  front  to  back.  Each  half-hive  has  its  own 
separate  floorboard,  which,  when  placed  side  by  side,  are 
kept  togther  by  a  moveable  tongue  of  wood  inserted  under¬ 
neath.  The  junction  of  the  boxes  is  further  secured  by  a 
loose  top,  or  centre-board,  which  is  adjusted  and  pinned  with 
iron  pegs  at  the  four  corners  to  cover  the  whole.  For 
practical  use,  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  duplicate  set  of  boxes, 
viz.,  there  must  be  four  half  hives  and  boards,  each  one 
being  so  uniformly  made  as  to  fit  on  any  other  half. 

The  usual  time  for  making  or  forcing  an  artificial  swarm 
is  about  the  period  (generally  in  May)  when  the  drone  bees 
have  become  active,  and  when  brood,  or  larvae,  both  of 
drones  and  common  bees,  is  plentiful  in  the  hive.  On  a 
fine  day  remove  the  connecting  centre-board,  and  withdraw 
the  wooden  tongue  from  beneath  the  twro  half  floor-boards, 
pass  a  thin  knife-blade  along  the  points  of  junction  of  the 
boxes  to  loosen  the  joint,  but  not  so  as  to  enter  further  than 
the  thickness  of  the  wood;  then  insert  at  the  back  one  of 
the  zinc  dividing  plates,  allowing  its  flange  to  rest  upon  the 
upper  edge  of  the  half-box  to  retain  the  divider  in  its  place; 
push  it  gently  along,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication 
from  one  half  to  the  other;  next  insert  the  other  zinc 
dividers,  when  the  two  full  halves  on  their  boards  may  be 
moved  apart  sufficient  to  admit  of  an  empty  half  and  its 
board  being  adjusted  to  each.  "Withdraw  the  dividing  plates, 
and  wre  have  now  two  complete  conjoined  hives,  each  with 
one  side  full  of  combs  and  bees,  One  of  them  will,  of 
course,  contain  the  queen-bee,  which  may  be  ascertained  by 
drumming  on  the  boxes  until  the  bees  are  in  commotion  ; 
that  hive  in  which  the  queen  is  will  speedily  become  quiet, 
whilst  prolonged  confusion  wall  prevail  in  the  queenless  box. 
The  latter  may  be  placed  on  the  spot,  or  stand,  it  had  pre¬ 
viously  occupied,  where  the  bees  will  shortly  rear  them¬ 
selves  a  sovereign,  whilst  the  other  hive,  with  the  queen,  is 
to  be  taken  to  a  little  distance. 

The  success  of  the  dividing  operation  will  depend  mainly 
on  the  position  of  the  combs  ;  for  if  these  should  chance  to 
have  been  W'orked  across  the  bars,  instead  of  in  parallel 
lines,  much  trouble  will  result.  Guide-combs  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  used  previously  to  stocking  the  hive.  The  latter  is 
best  done  by  hiving  a  swarm  into  it,  on  which  occasion  the 
two  halves  should  be  well-secured  together  by  a  cord  tem¬ 
porarily  tied  round  them.  I  was  favoured  with  one  of  these 
hives  from  Mr.  Taylor,  last  year,  in  time-to  put  a  late  swarm 
into  it,  which  I  kept  alive  through  the  winter ;  it  is  now  doing 
pretty  well,  and  storing  honey  very  fast,  but  drones  have  not  yet 
made  their  appearance  ;  still,  I  hope,  in  my  next  Calendar,  to 
be  able  to  give  a  favourable  account  of  the  operation  of 
dividing,  and  of  having  made  of  the  one  two  good  stocks. 
All  that  I  can  at  present  say  is,  that  the  bees  have  worked 
their  combs  very  regularly  upon  the  bars,  which  will  make 
the  operation  very  easy  indeed. 

Bees  in  a  North  Aspect. — I  should  feel  obliged  if 
those  persons  who  have  tried  the  experiment  of  placing  their 
bees  facing  the  north  would  give  me  the  result,  and  their 
opinion  upon  it. 

*  Our  readers  will  regret,  as  we  do,  to  learn  that  “A  Country  Curate” 
is  gone  to  Australia. — Ed.  C.  G. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  A  ROOD  OF  GROUND. 

JULY. 

My  notes  on  the  Vegetable  Marrow  being  deemed  worthy 
of  notice  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  I  am  induced  to  offer 
j  a  few  hints  on  the  operations  necessary  to  be  performed 
!  upon  a  rood  of  ground,  etc.  But  being  but  a  self-taught 
man  in  my  humble  pursuit,  I  have  no  pretensions  to  remark 
anything  beyond  what  I  have  simply  gathered  from  practice, 
observation,  and  study.  Therefore,  I  trust  every  allowance 
will  be  made  for  the  many  errors  I  may  commit  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  describe  my  system  of  cultivation. 

I  must  here  beg  to  digress  a  little  from  my  subject,  to 
inform  the  reader  that  I  was  originally  trained  to  the  counter, 
but  that  effeminate  occupation  not  agreeing  with  my  health, 
taste,  or  prosperity,  I  resolved  to  exchange  the  tiny  yard 
stick  for  that  manly  tool,  the  digging  implement ;  and 
although  a  formidable  implement  to  handle,  in  comparison 
to  the  measure,  yet,  from  the  ten  years  experience  that  I 
have  had,  I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  no  occasion  to  regret 
the  change ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  rejoice  that  I  have,  by 
the  aid  of  an  all  bountiful  Providence,  restored  my  health, 
which  alone  is  of  more  worth  than  the  wealth  of  a  nation 
could  bestow,  and,  in  consequence,  have  been  enabled  to 
cultivate  my  two  acres  with  my  own  hands,  without  ex¬ 
periencing  a  day’s  sickness  during  the  above  period,  besides 
the  many  pleasures  I  derive  from  the  pursuit,  in  comparison 
with  the  former  occupation.  Probably  the  reader  will  say, 
what  has  all  this  to  do  relative  to  the  work  to  be  done  upon 
a  rood  of  ground?  I  confess  it  has  but  little  ;  but  thinking 
there  may  be  many  similarly  situated  to  myself,  I  have  been 
induced  to  offer  these  few  remarks  by  way  of  encourage¬ 
ment  in  such  an  undertaking. 

Relative  to  the  work  to  be  done  this  month,  I  suppose  the 
ground  to  be  occupied  with  all  the  principal  crops  ;  there¬ 
fore,  the  most  important  business  to  be  attended  to,  is 
thorough  tillage  between  the  growing  crops,  and  where  the 
fork  can  be  used  with  safety  (for  I  never  use  the  spade),  to 
dig  well  between  the  rows  of  Swede  Turnips,  Cattle-beet, 
Cabbages,  Ac.  ;  supposing  all  these  crops  to  be  in  rows  of 
sufficient  width  to  admit  of  this  operation.  As  the  crops 
advance,  and  where  the  fork  cannot  with  safety  be  used,  I 
recommend  the  Derbyshire  hoe.  This  simple  tool  I  have 
found  of  immense  service  in  working  between  the  growing 
crops  where  the  fork  cannot  be  used.  The  following  is  a 
brief  description  of  it : — “  The  iron  part  should  weigh  about 
a  pound-and-a-half,  with  a  semi-circular  neck  hammered 
four-square,  the  spike  part  five  inches  long,  by  one-inch-and- 
three-quarters  wide,  at  the  widest  part,  and  narrowed  from 
thence  to  the  point ;  the  face  next  the  hand  to  be  flat ;  the 
back  to  be  ridged  along  the  middle  to  full  half-an-inch  thick 
where  the  widest  part  is,  and  tapering  from  thence  towards 
the  sides  and  point.  The  handlo  about  five  feet  long.”  An 
engraving  of  this  tool,  and  also  of  my  digging-fork,  is  given 
in  my  little  work  on  “  Spade  Husbandry.”  They  are  made 
by  the  Messrs.  Kansome’s,  Ipswich.  I  have  another  im¬ 
plement  I  use,  called  the  hand  cultivator,  which  I  find  to  be 
very  useful.  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  description  of  this 
in  a  future  paper. 

As  the  ground  becomes  vacant,  now  is  the  time  to  plant 
out  Savoys,  or  any  other  winter  Cabbages,  likewise  Broccoli. 
In  the  last  week  in  this  month,  I  sow  my  early  Battersea 
Cabbage  seed  for  early  spring  Cabbages,  on  the  first  vacant 
piece  of  ground.  After  giving  it  a  liberal  supply  of  manure, 
and  a  deep  digging,  I  divide  the  land  into  beds  four  feet 
wide,  and  sow  the  seed  in  drills  eight  or  ten  inches  apart ; 
in  this  }vay  the  plants  become  much  stronger  than  they 
:  would  by  being  sown  broadcast,  and  they  require  no  pricking 
j  out  previously  to  being  transplanted  where  they  are  intended 
to  stand.  This  is  also  the  time  for  transplanting  Swede 
Turnips  or  Cattle-beet  on  all  vacant  spots  where  the  crop 
has  failed,  or  on  ground  where  early  potatoes  or  cabbages 
have  been  taken  off.  The  size  of  the  roots,  when  set  out, 
should  be  as  large  as  a  radish  when  fit  for  the  table,  or  even 
larger.  In  this  way  I  have  had  as  fino  crops  as  where  the 
j  seed  has  been  sown  in  the  regular  way.  I  have  often  been 
astonished  that  all  vacant  spots  in  fields  have  not  been  filled 
up  in  this  way,  where  the  seed  has  failed  to  come  up,  or 
been  takon  off  by  the  fly.  Stone.  Turnips  may  now  be  sown, 
i  A  great  deal  of  food  may  now  be  collected  for  pigs,  by 


stripping  off  the  tops  of  beans,  and  by  thinning  the  swede 
and  beet  crops.  The  Vegetable  Marrow  may  still  be  set  out 
where  plants  can  be  procured  ;  the  particulars  I  have  given 
in  a  previous  article. 

I  have  tried  experiments  in  growing  Sun-flowers,  these  last 
two  years,  as  food  for  poultry,  which  I  find  them  to  answer 
exceedingly  well.  I  have  grown  them  with  my  Swedes,  Beet, 
Potatoes,  &c.,  between  every  fourth  row,  which  at  such  a 
space  does  not  at  all  injure  the  other  crops.  More  of  these 
at  some  future  period.  Every  attention  should  now  be  paid 
to  collect  all  the  manure  possible  for  autumn  use. 

Since  I  have  declined  keeping  cows,  I  am  giving  my 
attention  to  pigs,  poultry,  and  bees.  Respecting  Pig  Stock, 
I  think  a  breeding  sow,  where  convenience  offers,  is  profitable 
for  the  cottager  to  keep,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  as 
pigs  are  selling  well. 

Those  who  have  the  convenience,  I  would  recommend 
to  keep  Poultry,  as  a  profitable  stock,  provided  they  are 
properly  attended  to.  From  the  short  time  we  have  kept 
them,  and  the  success  we  have  met  with,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  there  is  no  stock  that  would  be  more  profitable  to 
the  cottager.  So  far  as  we  have  made  trial,  I  prefer  the 
Shangliae  fowl. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  an  experienced  breeder  of 
poultry,  that  “to  feed  an  ox  to  one  thousand  two  hundred 
pounds  weight,  usually  takes  five  years,  while  the  same 
weight  of  poultry  can  be  made  ready  for  the  table  in  about 
tliree  months,  and  at  less  than  half  the  Cost  in  food.” 

Where  Bees  can  be  conveniently  kepj  they  are  very  profit¬ 
able  in  a  favourable  season,  and  ought  to  command  the  par- 
ticular  attention  of  the  cottager.  As  they  support  them¬ 
selves,  all  they  require  at  his  hands  is  the  accommodation  of 
a  new  hive  when  swarming,  and  a  dry  cool  lodging  for  the 
winter. 

In  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  May  12th,  in  an  article 
headed  “  Breeding  Pure  Chickens,”  it  is  stated  of  the 
Turkey  hen,  that  a  short  time  with  the  male  is  sufficient  to 
fertilise  the  whole  of  the  eggs  laid  previous  to  hatching. 
I  have  proved  the  above  case  to  be  a  fact.  Last  season 
I  took  my  Turkey  hen  to  a  neighbour’s  male  bird,  she  re¬ 
mained  with  him  only  one  day  and  night.  She  laid  sixteen 
eggs  and  set  on  them.  I  had  frequently  remarked  during 
the  time  that  we  should  have  no  chicks.  But  as  many 
asserted  the  truth  of  this,  and  others  denied  it,  I  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  the  experiment.  Alien  the  time  of  hatching 
arrived,  I  went  to  see  if  I  had  any  increase  of  live  stock, 
and  to  my  astonishment,  when  I  lifted  the  hen,  the  nest  was 
full  of  young  turkies,  for  every  egg  produced  a  bird. — John 
SlLLETT. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Diseased  Golden  Pheasant  ( Scrutator ). — The  pheasant  forwarded 
died  of  scrofulous  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  constituting  consumption.  A 
discharge  of  blood  had  occurred,  part  of  which  had  been  swallowed,  and 
was  contained  in  the  crop.  Consumption  is  the  great  scourge  of  delicate 
tropical  animals  reared  in  this  country ;  warmth,  with  dry,  pure  air,  and 
natural  food,  are  only  partial  preventives.  It  is  needless  to  say  there  is 
no  cure.  Extra  carriage,  6d. — W.  B.  T. 

Suspended  Baskets  in  a  Cool  Greenhouse  (Anne). — See  an 
article  next  week  by  Mr.  Fish. 

Peach-trees  in  Pots  growing  too  Vigorously  (J.  Watkins). — 
It  is  now  too  late  to  cut  the  shoots  back  to  three  or  four  eyes,  unless  you 
can  give  fire  heat  to  ripen  the  young  shoots.  The  strong  shoots  should 
have  been  stopped  some  weeks  since.  Even  now  it  would  be  advisable 
to  stop  the  points  of  the  very  strong  ones,  and  when  these  put  out 
laterals,  remove  them,  and  though  thus  you  will  start  a  number  of  buds 
on  your  shoot,  those  near  the  base  will  become  more  ripened  and  matured. 
If  the  growing  should  still  beat  the  maturing  principle,  curtail  the  sup¬ 
plies  at  the  root,  just  so  as  to  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging.  If  there 
are  a  few  extra  strong  shoots  on  each  plant,  these  may  be  stopped,  as 
you  propose ;  or,  if  they  could  be  done  without,  removed  altogether, 
and  the  weaker  shoots  will  gain  the  benefit.  Your  Apricots  and  Plums, 
with  the  side  shoots  pinched  back  to  one  inch  in  May.  Quite  early  and 
short  enough  at  that  time ;  you  will,  probably,  either  make  the  leaders 
too  strong,  or  have  the  pinching  to  perform  again.  We  should  have 
preferred  doing  it  more  gradually,  and  a  month,  or  nearly  so,  later. 
Cutting  back  the  breast-wood  of  Cherries  and  Pears  the  end  of  this 
month  is  all  right,  as  soon  as  you  like,  but  begin  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
and  come  down  several  feet,  and  there  stop  ;  in  ten  days,  take  another 
yard  away,  and  after  a  rest  remove  the  lower  division.  Is  the  first  of 
September  the  best  time  for  planting  cuttings  of  China  and  other  allied 
Roses,  fyc.  ?  Silver  sand  and  hand-lights  will  help  them,  and  they  will 
do  from  thence  to  November ;  but  they  must  not  be  moved  until  next 
spring.  But  the  best  time  for  propagating  is  just  when  the  young  shoots 
are  three  inches  long,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  as  has  been  previously 
explained.  Then  placed  under  hand-lights,  and  in  a  slight  hotbed,  and 
in  sandy  soil,  they  are  almost  certain  to  succeed. 

Various  (P,  B,), — Where  should  Orange  and  Lemon-trees  be  placed 
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out-of-doors  In  summer  ?  First,  in  the  shade,  and  then  direct  in  the 
sun — that  is,  if  healthy  ;  if  not,  they  had  better  not  go  out  at  all.  They 
should  always  remain  in-doors  in  summer  When  fruit  is  an  object.  Where 
should  Oleanders  be  placed  out-of-doors  ?  After  the  shoots  are  grown 
they  may  have  a  slightly  shaded  position  at  first,  and  then,  during  the 
whole  of  the  autumn,  at  least,  they  must  be  right  in  the  sun,  anil  the 
roots  kept  from  deluging  rains.  Will  the  India-rubber  plant  stand  out- 
of-doors  in  summer?  Yes,  in  July,  August,  and  September,  but  in  a 
warm,  shady  place.  Will  any  of  the  Chamecrops  stand  out-of-doors  ? 
Yes,  the  C.  humilis  has  stood  out  in  several  places,  with  but  little  or  no 
protection. 

Vine  not  Bearing  (R.  L.,  Islington).— These  that  make  shoots 
three  yards  long  every  year,  have  a  good  border,  and  that  well-drained, 
can  hardly  be  barren  from  want  of  strength.  Perhaps  your  shoots  are 
too  numerous,  not  shortened  enough,  and  not  sufficiently  exposed  to 
sun  and  air  to  ripen  the  buds.  A  well-ripened  shoot,  of  nine  feet  in 
length,  ought  to  produce  a  number  of  bunches  next  year ;  but,  as  you 
say  that  the  shoots  are  from  one  to  three  yards  long,  we  have  a  notion 
that  there  may  be  weakness  in  the  Vine,  and  that  your  shoots  may  be 
more  numerous  than  useful. 

Spanish  Chickens  (IV.  B.  I.). — White  down  around  the  eye  would 
certainly  not  be  a  less  favourable  appearance  for  the  newly-hatched 
Spanish  chicken  than  black.  It  is  far  too  early,  however,  at  that  period, 
to  speculate  on  the  future  excellence  of  this  breed. 

Rhododendrons  ( Constant  Reader ). — The  best  white,  best  dark 
purple,  and  best  crimson  Rhododendrons,  of  the  Catawbiense  breed,  to 
plant  in  clumps  on  the  grass,  are  the  following: — Catawbiense  album 
elegans,  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  each  ;  candidum,  another  very  good  white,  same 
price ;  delicatissimum  and  Lucifemm,  also  the  same,  are  all  first-rate 
white  sorts  of  that  breed.  Perspicuum  is  another  very  fine  white  seed¬ 
ling  Catawbiense,  or  say  Album  elegans,  Luciferum,  and  Perspicuum, 
are  the  three  best  whites  in  this  class.  We  marked  them  last  year  in 
Mr.  John  Waterer’s  collection,  and  also  the  following.  The  best  dark 
purple  is  Purpureum  elegans,  3s.  6d.,  good  purples  heing  scarce  in  this 
strain.  The  best  crimson  is  atropurpureum,  but  it  costs  5s.,  but  it  is 
the  only  really  good  purplish-crimson  that  we  coukl  select  for  a  bed  in 
this  strain.  The  best  scarlet  Rhododendron  of  any  class,  for  standing  in 
exposed  places,  is  Victoria,  it  is  really  a  very  fine  flower,  large  compact 
truss.  A  clear  scarlet  shaded  with  purple,  but  the  price  was  5s.  last  year. 

Bulbs — blight  in. — ill.  says: — “  On  taking  up  my  Hyacinths  and 
Ornithogalums,  I  find  long  fleshy  tap-roots,  instead  of  the  fibrous  ones, 
which  I  presume  to  be  most  proper  to  these  bulbs.  What  is  the  fault,  if 
it  be  any,  and  how  to  be  remedied  ?  I  conjecture  that  the  first  and  best 
roots  were  destroyed  by  frost,  and  that  the  fleshy  ones  are  emitted  to 
supply  their  loss.  Is  it  so?”  No  doubt  of  it,  but  there  is  no  remedy; 
perhaps  the  bulbs  are  not  much  the  worse,  after  all. 

Barren  Pear  Tree  ( Tired  of  Waiting).  —  This  tree  is  healthy, 
grows  well,  and  flowers,  but  does  not  set  fruit,  and  this  is  the  tenth  year, 
after  planting,  without  any  fruit,  the  owner  not  knowing  whether  it  is  a 
Jargonelle  or  Chaumontell.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  de¬ 
scription,  but  the  tree  grows  too  well,  and  that  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
blossoms  not  setting.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  take  it  up  at  the  end 
of  October,  make  a  station  under  it,  as  we  often  have  advised,  and  spread  ! 
out  the  roots  fan  fashion,  but  not  deeper  than  ten  inches  from  the  I 
surface  ;  to  mulch  it  the  following  summer,  and  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  our  oft-repeated  rule  for  summer  pruning  pears,  and  other 
spur  fruit;  and  the  next  best  plan  is  to  uncover  the  roots,  also  in  October 
(but  it  may  be  done  now),  and  to  cut  the  strongest  of  them  back  to 
from  afoot  to  eighteen  inches  from  the  tree.  If  the  roots  seem  few  and 
far  between,  as  is  likely  the  case,  cut  one-third  their  number  right 
through  ;  cover  up,  and  keep  the  breast-wood  short  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

Ivy  not  Clinging  (Ibid).— Sometimes,  when  Ivy  is  propagated  from 
flowering  branches,  it  will  not  stick  to  a  wall  at  all ;  the  way  to  get  over 
that  is  to  cut  it  all  back  to  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
young  wood  will  take  hold  and  cling  immediately  to  almost  anything. 

Six  Annuals  ( A  Subscriber).  —  First  of  all,  have  you  well  con¬ 
sidered  how  you  are  to  use  the  six  best  annuals  in  “  very  small  beds, 
and  on  grass?”  If  you  have  not,  and  take  our  selection,  you  may  be 
put  out  more  next  year  even  than  this.  All  well-meaning  straight¬ 
forward  people  can  learn  enough  of  gardening  from  books  to  make;  a 
garden  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  them  and  their  friends.  You  can  do 
no  more  now  till  the  beginning  of  August,  then  let  us  hear  from  you 
again,  and  we  shall  arrange  for  the  annuals,  and  for  keeping  the  small 
beds  quite  full  another  season.  Speaking  too  far  out  of  season  spoils 
such  instructions. 

Bald-pated  Tumbler  Pigeon  (A.  R.).— Mr.  Dixon’s  description  of 
the  bald-pate  pigeon  (page  1 19),  of  “  the  Dovecote  and  Aviary,”  is  con¬ 
cise  and  accurate  ;  “Their  name,”  he  there  tells  us,  “is  derived  from 
having  usually  the  head,  tail,  and  flight  feathers  white,  with  the  rest  of 
the  body  of  some  uniform  colour.”  There  are  variations  in  colour,  but 
the  main  point  is  that  the  head  should  exhibit  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
body.  The  points  required  for  Tumblers  generally,  a  compact  body, 
round  head,  and  short  bill,  added  to  great  distinctness  in  the  colour  of 
their  feathering,  are  also  essential  for  the  bird  in  question. 

Combs  Torn  in  Fighting  (Ibid). — A  Shanghae,  with  his  comb  in¬ 
jured  to  any  great  extent,  from  any  cause  whatever,  would,  at  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  contend  at  great  disadvantage,  though  not,  perhaps,  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  all  chance  of  the  prize. 

Shanghae  Pullet’s  Tails  (Ibid). — These,  which  at  six  weeks  old 
had  distinct  tail  feathers  an  inch-and-a-half  in  length,  are  not  the  birds 
that  we  should  wish  to  see  in  our  own  yard.  Pullets  occasionally,  and 
cockerels  usually,  have  a  short  downy  tuft  where  the  tail  eventually  ap¬ 
pears,  but  seldom  anything  more  at  the  age  you  mention.  W. 

Gas-heating  a  Greenhouse  (A  Subscriber). — We  know  of  no  work 
upon  this  subject.  It  would  be  injurious  to  the  plants,  we  think,  used 
in  any  other  mode  than  for  keeping  up  a  moderate  heat  in  a  small  green¬ 
house  by  means  of  a  hot-water  apparatus,  as  given  in  our  columns  a  few 
months  ago. 

Gnats  (A  Subscriber). — Smoke  of  any  kind  will  drive  away  gnats.  If 
you  burn  brown  paper  in  a  room  where  they  are  they  will  settle,  and 
seem  to  become  so  stupified  as  not  to  be  troublesome  again  for  some 
hours. 


Curling-up  of  Rose  Leaves  (IF.  A.  N.). — If  there  are  no  insects  on 
the  leaves,  and  the  curling  still  continues,  there  is  something  wrong  at 
the  roots ;  mulch  over  these,  and  give  liquid  manure  twice  a  week. 
There  is  no  cure  for  the  aphis,  but  syringing  with  tobacco  water,  or 
fumigating  with  tobacco  smoke,  or  capsicum. 

Balm  Wine. — J.  F.  would  be  much  obliged  by  a  recipe  for  making 
Balm  Wine. 

Shanghae  Cockerel  ( F.C.Q. ). — The  drooping  tail  and  wings  de¬ 
pending  are  symptoms,  we  fear,  of  the  “consumption”  (incurable)  to 
which  all  animals  from  the  tropics  are  liable  here  ;  but  we  cannot  speak 
positively. 

Weight  and  Size  of  Eggs. — A  distinguished  Staff  Officer  gives  us 
the  following  weights  and  measures  : — “  I  have  two  black  Spanish  hens. 
They  have  for  the  last  four  months  been  running,  with  other  hens,  with  a 
Dorking  cock.  The  eggs  from  these  hens  are  so  large  and  fine,  that,  I 
think  some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  by  a  description  of  them. 
I  yesterday  weighed  an  egg  layed  a  few  days  since  (the  largest  I  have  yet 
had),  the  weight  was  three  ounces  and  12)  pennyweights,  The  enclosed 
papers  show  the  circumference  of  the  egg  each  way.”  The  circumference 
lengthways,  was  fi  inches ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  largest  part, 
6)  inches. 

Class  Four  at  Cheltenham  ( E .  Bateman). — It  may  be  that  the 
“blackest”  Shanghaes  did  not  obtain  the  first  prize;  but  colour  is  a 
very  secondary  consideration  ;  form,  size,  and  condition  are  much  more 
important.  We  know  that  some  of  the  best  judges  of  poultry  were 
quite  satisfied  with  the  decisions. 

Poultry  and  Horticultural  Shows  (E.  F.  and  others). — We 
are  obliged  by  the  Prospectuses,  but  it  is  only  fair  that  if  these  shows  are 
desired  to  be  inserted  in  our  weekly  list,  that  they  should  be  advertised 
at  the  least  once  in  our  other  columns. 

Preserving  Eggs  (IF.  E.J.). — We  are  informed,  by  good  authorities, 
that  eggs  placed  the  small  end  downwards  in  a  kind  of  rack  or  stand, 
bored  full  of  holes  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  end  of  the  egg,  will 
keep  good  for  months,  in  a  cool,  dry,  situation. 

Mr.  Cattell’s  Prize  Shanghae  Cock. — Mr.  Cattell  informs  us 
(June  lfi),  that  this  bird  then  weighed  thirteen  pounds  nine  ounces,  after 
travelling  about  540  miles,  and  being  confined  nine  days  at  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  and  Plymouth  Exhibitions,  and  never  having  less  than  five  hens 
with  him  when  at  home. 

Conservatory  adjoining  Drawing  Room  (Lora).  —  The  best 
advice  we  can  give  you  is  to  call  at  Josiah  Wilson’s,  Esq.,  Stonard 
House,  Stamford  Hili,  and  ask  him  to  let  you  see  his  Conservatory.  A 
short  description  of  it  is  in  our  47th  number. 

Gapes  (F.,  Malvern). — See  what  Mr.  Tegetmeier  says  to-day.  The 
Pip  is  a  very  different  disease,  affecting  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The 
Funeral  Cypress  we  do  not  think  is  yet  purchaseable  of  Nurserymen. 

The  best  Strawberry  (Ibid). — We  take  this  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
serving  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  answer  such  vague  questions  as 
“  which  is  the  best  Strawberry,”  “  the  best  Rose,”  or  “  the  best 
Annual.”  There  are  many  preliminary  circumstances  required  to  be 
known  before  the  adviser  can  reply  to  such  queries.  If  you  will  tell  us 
when  you  wish  the  crop  to  be  ripe — what  is  the  nature  of  your  soil — 
and  wdiether  you  like  a  gratefully  acid,  or  a  rich-flavoured,  fruit — thei^ue 
will  say  which  Strawberry  will  probably  suit  you. 

8  upplying  a  Family. — F.  B.  writes  to  us  as  follows: — “  I  should 
recommend  ‘  Clericus  ’  to  keep  a  sow  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  selling  the 
young  pigs  as  soon  as  weaned,  with  the  exception  of  two,  to  be  killed 
when  three  or  four  months  old.  If  ‘  Clericus’  brews  at  home,  the  grains 
are  good  for  cows  and  pigs.” 

Pansey  ( - ). — The  book  you  mention  is  not  a  good  authority.  Of 

what  do  you  propose  to  make  your  liquid  manure  ?  Of  sheep-dung, 
guano,  stable  drainings,  or  of  what  other  fertilizer  ? 

William  Adams. — C.  is  informed  that  the  narrative  is  truth  in  every¬ 
thing  but  the  name.  If  you  will  confide  to  us  your  name  and  address, 
“  The  Authoress  of  My  Flowers”  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  furnish  any 
particulars  you  need. 


CALENDAR  FOR  JULY. 


FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Annuals  (Tender),  bring  out  from  frames  ;  dress;  give  fresh  earth; 
stake  and  tie.  Annuals,  sow  for  autumn  ;  transplant  generally.  Auri¬ 
culas  in  pots,  dress  and  water  judiciously;  seedlings  transplant ;  old 
plants  repot,  e.  Box  edgings  clip,  b.  Bud  roses,  jasmines,  &c.  Bulb¬ 
ous  Roots,  take  up  (see  June);  seeds  sow.  Carnations,  attend  to 
(see  June) ;  shade  and  shelter  during  hot  weather;  water  freely,  and  give 
liquid-manure.  Chrysanthemum  suckers  separate  and  plant;  layer. 
Cuttings  of  most  herbaceous  plants  will  root  now,  and  of  all  the  scarlet 
Geraniums,  if  planted  on  a  south  border,  b.  Dahlias  require  support 
and  pruning.  Edgings,  clip.  Evergreens,  prune;  seedlings,  prick 
out.  Flower-beds,  stir  surface  often  ;  train;  stop  and  often  regulate 
the  plants,  to  get  an  uniform  growth  and  bloom.  Grass,  mow  and  roll 
often.  Gravel,  weed  and  roll.  Heartsease,  plant  slips,  e.  ;  water 
freely.  Hedges,  clip.  IIoe  and  rare  at  every  opportunty.  Layering 
Carnations,  &  c„  may  be  performed,  b.;  water  freely;  transplant  rooted 
layers.  Leaves,  decayed,  remove  as  soon  as  seen.  Liquid-manure, 
give  occasionally  to  flowering  shrubs.  Mignonette,  and  a  few  other 
quiclc-flowering  annuals,  may  be  sown,  b.,  for  autumn.  Piping  of  Pinks, 
ike.,  may  be  still  practised,  b.  Pelargoniums,  cuttings,  plant,  b.  Po¬ 
lyanthuses,  seedlings,  transplant;  roots  of  old,  part.  Roses,  bud, 
layer,  and  make  cuttings  of,  b.  Seeds,  gather  as  they  ripen.  Stake 
and  tie  up  plants  wherever  necessary.  Transplant,  b.,  from  the  re¬ 
serve  garden  in  damp  or  dull  weather.  Water  freely,  not  only  the 
roots,  but  over  the  foliage.  Lb  Beaton. 

GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  admit  freely  night  and  day,  unless  when  stormy ;  make  an  ex¬ 
ception,  however,  in  those  cases  where  growth  is  still  desirable.  There 
shut  up  early,  and  use  the  syringe  morning  and  evening.  Bud  and 
Graft  oranges,  camellias,  azaleas,  climbers,  &c.  Cinerarias,  cut 
down,  plant  out-of-doors,  or  keep  in  pot,  according  as  you  wish  to  grow 
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from  sticker's,  Or  merely  1 ) y  thinning-out,  or  dividmg  the  old  plants  when 
growth  has  commenced.  Cuttings,  make  and  plant,  placing  them  in 
cool  pits  at  a  distance  from  the  glass,  or  in  a  mild  bottom-heat,  according 
to  their  requirements.  Dress  and  keep  everything  neat.  Calceolarias, 
give  manured  water  ;  fumigate  when  necessary  ;  cut  down  early 
blooming ;  thin  the  pods  of  those  left  for  seed,  as  one  pod  will  give 
hundreds  of  plants.  Fine  kinds  done  flowering,  cut  down  and  plant  in 
light  soil,  on  a  north  border ;  sow  seeds  of  these  and  Cinerarias  to  have 
them  early ;  for  moderate  early  blooming  in  spring  it  will  be  time 
enough  a  month  hence.  Geraniums,  cut  down  the  forwardest  j  lie  and 
train  successions ;  prepare  for  early  supply  of  cuttings  ;  they  will  do 
better  now  stuck  in  an  open  border  than  two  months  hence  in  pits  or 
frames.  Heaths,  cut.  down  and  prune  when  done  flowering;  give  plenty 
of  air  to  those  in  flower ;  shift  those  starting  again  after  being  pruned  ; 
and  propagate  by  seeds  and  by  cuttings  in  a  pit  under  hand-glasses. 
Examine  all  Peat  Plants  as  respects  water,  for  if  dried  up  several 
times  death  is  next  to  certain  ;  your  only  chance  is  to  set  the  pot  or  tub 
in  water  until  all  is  saturated,  and  then  allow  it  to  drain.  All  Hard- 
j  wooded  Plants  must  receive  similar  attention  ;  the  more  sun  they  can 
I  stand  now  the  rougher  and  colder  the  treatment  they  will  stand  in 
]  winter.  Seedlings  of  all  kinds  prick  off  as  soon  as  up,  or  they  will  be 
apt  to  fox  off  at  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Shade  when  necessary,  especially 
things  not  well  rooted ;  it  is  better  in  bright  weather  than  more  air  or 
delugings  of  waterings.  Shifting  must  be  attended  to  with  all  suc¬ 
cessions,  such  as  fuchsias,  geraniums,  balsams,  cockscombs,  &c.,  and 
free-growing,  quick-blooming  plants,  as  Achiinenes  patens  and  coccinea. 
Troptcolums,  and  other  twiners  and  climbers,  must  be  trained  and 
fastened  daily.  One  of  the  prettiest  ornaments  for  a  window  is  ,the 
Tropoeolum  pentaphyllum ;  when  done  flowering,  keep  bulbs  in  dry 
earth  until  they  vegetate.  Water  must  now  be  given  with  great 
judgment,  especially  to  newly  shifted  plants  that  have  been  transferred 
from  a  small  to  a  large  pot.  In  general  circumstances,  there  is  now  as 
much  danger  from  want  of  water  as  in  winter  there  was  the  danger  of 
giving  too  much,  and  giving  it  when  not  required.  All  bulbs  that  have 
finished  flowering  and  growing  are  an  exception  ;  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
get  yellow  they  should  be  encouraged  to  get  into  a  state  of  rest  as  soon 
as  possible  by  withholding  water.  Those  that  have  their  leaves  yet  green 
should  be  assisted  with  water  until  the  bulbs  are  mature. 

-  R.  Fish. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Apple  Espaliers,  train,  thin,  and  stop.  Apricots,  pick  off  cater¬ 
pillars,  stop  and  train.  Cherries,  cleanse  from  fly  and  protect  from  birds. 
Cucumbers,  thin  and  stop  frequently,  and  reserve  specimens  for  seed. 
Currants  (red  and  white),  prune  back  all  side  spray  and  top.  Cur¬ 
rants  (black),  water  freely.  Figs,  thin  out  the  wood,  and  stop.  Goose¬ 
berries,  exterminate  the  caterpillar;  thin  out  where  bushes  are  over¬ 
loaded.  Insects  of  all  kinds  exterminate.  Melons,  train,  stop,  thin, 
set  fruit,  and  water  freely  when  swelling  the  fruit;  also  syringe  on  fine 
afternoons.  Nectarines,  as  Peaches.  Nuts,  remove  superfluous  spray 
from  the  interior  of  the  bushes,  also  suckers.  Pears,  remove  waste 
shoots,  stop,  &c.,  according  to  advice  previously  given  ;  thin  fruit  if  too 
thick.  Peaches,  make  a  final  thinning  of  both  fruit  and  wood  ;  stop 
gross  shoots  wherever  found.  Plums,  beware  of  the  fly  ;  stop,  and  thin. 
Raspberries,  thin  suckers,  and  stop  when  more  than  five  feet  high. 
Strawberries,  keep  down  runners,  and  water  late  kinds.  Vines, 
remove  extra  laterals  from  those  ripe,  and  continue  stopping  lale  grapes  ; 
water  border,  if  dry  and  sound  beneath,  in  dry  weather. 

-  R.  Eruington. 

FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  supply  with  water  in  dry  weather; 
repot  such  as  were  not  done  in  spring.  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
shade  from  sun,  and  shelter  from  wind  and  rain  ;  layer  them  as  soon  as 
the  shoots  are  long  enough.  Cinerarias,  put  in  slips  of  as  cuttings  ; 
transplant  seedlings.  Calceolarias,  treat  similarly.  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums,  advance  a  stage  by  repotting.  Dahlias,  attend  to  tying ;  see 
the  ties  are  not  too  tight ;  thin  branches  where  too  numerous  ;  place 
traps  to  .catch  earwigs;  look  out  for  slugs,  and  if  any  are  found  water  the 
ground  with  lime  water;  mulch  freely,  if  not  already  done;  and  water 
abundantly  in  fine  weather  ;  put  stakes  to,  if  not  done  before.  Cuttings 
put  in  of  new  and  rare  sorts  ;  shelter  the  flowers  when  they  open  (See 
next  month’s  Calendar).  Fuchsias  now  in  flower,  supply  liberally  with 
water;  repot  such  as  require  it.  Hollyhocks  now  advancing  to  flower, 
keep  well  tied  to  the  stakes  ;  mulch  and  water  freely.  Hyacinths,  take 
up,  dry,  and  store.  Pansies,  save  seed  from;  layer;  protect  from 
adverse  weather ;  putin  cuttings;  seedlings  transplant  where  they  are 
to  flower.  Pelargoniums,  specimens  of,  cut  down  ;  give  no  water  till 
they  give  over  bleeding  ;  put  in  cuttings  ;  pot  oil'  those  that  have  struck. 
Pinks,  cut  off  decaying  blooms;  layer,  and  pipe— it  is  not  yet  too  late. 
Ranunculuses,  take  up,  dry,  and  store,  c.  Roses,  cut  off  all  decaying 
flowers  and  flower-stems  ;  destroy  insects  on,  or  the  autumn  bloom  will 
be  spoilt.  Tulips,  take  up,  dry,  and  store,  e.  or  b.  Water  all  florists’ 
flowers  in  pots  freely  in  dry  weather.  T.  Appleby. 


FORCING  HOUSE. 

Borders,  attend  to.  Bottom-heats,  minimum  80°,  maximum  90°. 
Cherries,  secure  from  sudden  changes,  may  sink  gradually  to  rest ;  uke 
a  little  liquid-manure.  Cucumbers,  water  and  stop  regularly;  beware 
of  insects.  Floors,  moisten  twice  a-day.  Fires,  try  to  forget  at  present. 
Figs,  be  sure  the  root  is  moistened;  stop  every  shoot  when  four  or  five 
inches.  Grapes  ripening,  give  abundance  of  air  of  a  dry  character;  suc¬ 
cession  crops  give  air  and  moisture;  thin,  tie,  train,  stop,  S/c.  Insects, 
continue  to  destroy.  Liquid-manure,  apply  where  needed.  Melons, 
sustain  the  foliage  for  a  second  crop  ;  proceed  as  before  with  very  late 
ones.  Moisture,  Root,  see  well  to;  in  air,  should  be  well  liet  up, 
except  with  ripe  fruit.  Nectarines,  as  Peaches;  neglect  will  prove 
painful  in  the  end.  Peaches,  stop,  train,  and  thin  foliage,  to  colour 
fruit;  late  crops,  apply  liquid-manure.  Pines,  fruiters,  use  liquid- 
manure,  clear;  sustain  a  bottom-heat  of  85°;  shut  up  hot  and  moist. 
Pines,  successions ,  frequently  sprinkle  ;  shift  boldly  when  requisite,  and 
air  liberally,  to  keep  them  sturdy.  Vines,  young,  train  carefully,  stop 
frequently,  and  apply  liquid-manure,  if  moisture  be  needed.  Venti¬ 
lation,  forget  not  by  day,  and  all  night  if  possible;  be  not  niggardly. 
Watering,  attend  to  constantly.  R.  Errington. 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Air,  give  most  abundantly  by  day,  and  partially  by  night.  AmarY’LLiS 
Bulbs  that  have  done  flowering,  place  in  a  cool  house,  to  cause  a  state 
of  rest.  Amaryllis  (Hippeastrum)  aulica,  pot,  and  plunge  in  beat. 
Aciiimenes  picta,  put  into  wide  shallow  pans,  and  start  into  growth. 
Apiielandra  aurantiaca,  pot  and  grow  on,  to  flower  in  winter.  Bas¬ 
kets,  any  plant  in,  water  freely,  by  dipping  them  in  a  cistern  of  well- 
aired  water.  Baskets  with  drooping  plants  dip  frequently.  Begonias, 
to  flower  in  winter,  repot  and  grow  on  freely.  Euphorbia  Jacquini- 
PolIa,  Ebantiiemum  strictum,  and  Erantiiemum  tulchellum, 
require  liberal  treatment  now,  to  cause  them  to  bloom  well  in  winter. 
Bulbs  done  blooming,  remove  into  a  cool  house,  to  induce  rest. 
Climbers,  tie  in,  and  keep  clean  from  insects.  Cuttings  of  various 
kinds  of  fist-rooting  stove  plants  may  he  put  in  now  successfully. 
Cuttings  that  are  rooted,  pot  off,  and  shade  for  a  few  days.  Gloxinias 
and  Gesneras  done  blooming,  set  out  in  the  air  in  an  open  situation  to 
induce  them  to  rest ;  lay  the  pots  on  one  side  to  keep  off  heavy  rain. 
Gesnf.ra  zebrina,  repot  to  bloom  in  winter.  Ixoras,  give  the  last 
potting  for  the  season  to  such  as  are  intended  for  specimens  ;  tie  down, 
to  allow  the  young  shoots  to  spring  up  in  the  centre  ;  stop  these,  to 
cause  bushiness.  Moisture,  supply  to  the  internal  air  liberally. 
Poinsf.ttia  pulcii errim  a,  pot  and  place  in  heat,  to  start  into  growth 
freely.  Plants  (young),  remove  as  many  as  possible  into  cold  frames 
early  in  the  month  ;  this  gives  them  a  stout  hardy  habit,  and  helps  to 
keep  down  insects,  especially  the  red  spider.  Potting  may  yet  be  done 
for  all  freely-growing  young  plants.  Rest,  give  to  all  bulbous  plants, 
and  early  flowering  shrubby  and  herbaceous  plants.  Syringe,  morning 
and  evening,  to  keep  down  red  spider,  and  to  wash  the  dust  off  the  leaves. 
Water,  apply  in  abundance  to  the  freely-growing  species,  but  withhold 
it  from  such  as  have  made  their  annual  growths.  T.  Appleby. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air  may  yet  be  given  freely,  and  moisture  in  liberal  supplies,  by 
wetting  the  walls,  walks,  and  pipes  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Blocks, 
syringe  daily,  except  such  as  may  have  ripened  their  pseudo-bulbs ; 
remove  such  into  a  cooler  and  drier  house.  Dendrobes,  continue  to 
grow  on  for  another  month  ;  water  them  abundantly.  Insects  breed 
fast  during  this  month  :  apply  the  usual  destroying  remedy  quickly  and 
effectually.  The  white  scale  propagates  the  fastest  of  any  of  its  class  : 
wash  the  plants  infested  with  it  with  a  strong  soap  water  worked  into  a 
lather,  and  laid  on  warm,  but  not  hot.  Syringe  all  the  plants  daily 
during  the  month,  excepting  it  should  prove  cold  and  cloudy  ;  let  every 
part  be  kept  neat  and  clean  in  every  plant  house.  Top-dressing; 
during  this  month  go  over  all  the  plants,  sponge  the  leaves,  and  top- 
dress  such  as  require  it.  Water  freely  all  growing  plants,  but  as  soon 
as  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  are  fully  formed,  withhold  water,  and  place  the 
plants  in  a  cool  house.  T.  Appleby. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Alexanders,  earth  up  in  dry  weather.  Artichokes,  attend  to. 
Asparagus,  discontinue  cutting;  keep  clean  from  weeds.  If  salting 
has  been  attended  to,  none  will  appear ;  but  earth-stir  with  some  pointed 
instrument.  Beets,  see  that  these  are  well  thinned  out;  use  the  hoe 
freely.  Broad  Beans,  save  seeds  from  the  best  kinds  ;  a  small  planting 
may  be  made  of  the  Early  Mazagan  kind  in  an  open  south  border,  and 
well  watered  at  the  time  of  planting,  should  the  weather  be  dry.  Borage, 
sow,  and  thin  out  a  foot  apart.  Borecoles,  plant  out  and  prick  out ;  in 
all)cases  well  water  at  the  time  of  planting.  Broccolis,  treat  the  same. 
Cabbages,  plant  out ;  sow  seed  about  the  20th  of  the  month,  in  an  open 
situation,  should  the  weather  be  dry,  well  water  previously  to  sowing. 
Capsicums,  earth-stir  among  frequently.  Cardoons,  attend  to  earth¬ 
ing-up,  &c.  Carraway,  collect  seed,  &c.  Carrots,  see  that  all  are 
well  thinned  out,  and  use  the  hoe  freely  among  them.  Cauliflowers, 
plant  out ;  supply  those  that  are  forward  in  growth  with  plenty  of  water ; 
invert  a  few  leaves  over  the  heads  of  those  turning  in.  Celery,  plant 
out  in  earnest,  and  attend  to  earthing-up  forward  crops,  and  look  after 
seed  as  it  ripens.  Chamomile,  keep  clear  from  weeds,  and  collect 
flowers.  Cucumbers,  attend  to  daily,  as  to  thinning,  topping,  training 
out,  top-dressing  and  watering.  The  hand-glass  crops,  fork  up  the 
earth  round  about  their  roots,  allowing  them  sufficient  room  to  run  out 
freely.  Endive,  of  both  sorts,  make  a  good  sowing  toward  the  middle 
of  this  month,  and  plant  out  previously  sowm  plants.  Garlic  and 
Shallots,  take  up  and  dry  off  for  winter  use.  Herbs  of  any  kind,  cut 
and  dry  when  in  bloom.  Kidney  Beans  (dwarfs),  at  this  late  season, 
should  he  sown  in  open,  warm  borders.  Knotted  or  Sweet  Mar¬ 
joram,  attend  to  earth-stirring.  Leeks,  plant  out,  b.  Lettuces,  sow 
or  plant  out,  tic  up  in  succession,  and  seed  look  after.  Melons,  attend 
to  earthing-up  late  planted-out  crops  ;  do  such  work  in  the  afternoon  ; 
shut  up  close ;  setting  the  fruit  is  best  done  about  10  or  11  o’clock  in  the 
forenoon  ;  give  plenty  of  air  to  those  ripening  off  their  fruit ;  be  sparing 
of  the  water  among  the  ripening  fruit.  Onions,  well  thin  out,  weed,  and 
earth-stir;  press  down  stiff-necked  onions  as  they  advance  in  growth. 
Parsnips,  use  the  hoe  freely.  Peas,  at  this  late  season,  sow  early  kinds 
in  warm  situations;  well  water  at  the  time  of  sowing  in  dry  weather ; 
save  seed  from  the  best  favourite  kinds.  In  all  kinds  of  Planting-out, 
take  advantage  of  dull  weather,  and  water  well  at  the  time  of  planting. 
Make  good  use  of  the  Hoe  in  dry  weather,  in  cutting  down  weeds  and 
earth-stirring.  We  never  like  to  see  the  rake  used  much  in  the  kitchen- 
garden.  Radishes,  sow  where  required.  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera, 
thin  out,  and  hoe  among,  b.  Savoys,  plant  out.  Seeds  of  all  kinds 
look  after,  and  collect  as  they  ripen.  Spinach,  sow  in  succession,  and 
thin  out.  Sweet  Basil,  earth-stir  among.  Turnips,  sow  in  succes¬ 
sion,  and  attend  to  thinning-out;  use  the  hoe  freely  among  them.  Par¬ 
ticularly  attend  to  planting  out  this  month  ;  water,  and  use  the  hoc. 
Vegetable  Marrows,  train  out  and  thin  out.  T.  Weaver. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  of  Church  Hill,  Walthamstow,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of  Christ 
Church,  City  of  London. — June  30th,  1853, 
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Weather  near  London  in  1852. 
Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind.  Rain  in  In. 


Sun 

Riaes. 


Sun 

Seta. 


Moon  Moon’s  Clock  Day  of 
R,  &  S.  Age.  af.  Sun.  Year. 


Bedford  Blue  ;  clover. 
Red-belted  ;  Clearwing  ;  g. 
Pebble  Prominent;  trees. 

:  7  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

.  I  Red  Arches  ;  oaks. 

12|Tu  Black  Footman;  oalca. 

1 131 W  ^ut-trce  Tussock  ;  woods. 


30.005  —  29.91T 
30.026  —  30.016; 
30.020  —  29.995: 
30.117  —  30.034 
30.127  —  30.070’ 
30.100  —  30.049; 
30.060  —  30.0261 


90—49 

87—51 

92—54 

87—53 

81—57 

79-56 

81—59 


E. 

E. 

E. 

N.E. 

S.E. 

E. 

E. 


54  a.  3 

15  a.  8 

9  a. 

24 

1 

4 

32 

188 

55 

15 

9 

56 

2 

4 

42 

169 

56 

14 

10 

23 

3 

4 

51 

190 

57 

13 

10 

43 

4 

5 

0 

191 

58 

13 

11 

O 

5 

5 

8 

192 

59 

13 

ll 

19 

6 

5 

16 

193 

IV 

11 

11 

36 

3 

6 

23 

194 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  74°  and  52.5°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat, 


8th  in  1850. 
fell. 


on  tne  I3tn  in  1834  ;  ana  me  lowesi,  corn,  oy  ,  on  1.1.0 
During  the  period  1 1 6  days  were  fine,  and  on  66  rain 


BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

(  Continued  from  page  213.) 


Fumaeia  capreolata :  Ramping,  or  Tentlrilod  Fumitory. 
Description . — It  is  au  minimi,  Peaces  glaucous  ;  tlicii 


tendril-like  stalks  twisting  round  other  plants,  by  which  the 
branching  stem  climbs  to  the  height  oi  three  or  four  feet ; 
leaflets  wedge-shaped,  three-lobed,  and  the  lobes  two  or 
three-cut ;  floivers  pale  pink,  though  the  tip  of  each  petal  is 
deep  red.  Flowers  in  lax  clusters,  the  pods  are  single-seeded, 
not  abrupt,  or  inversely  heart-shaped,  but  more  globose, 
with  a  slight  depression  at  each  side  of  the  place  of  the 
style,  which  is  deciduous,  like  that  of  all  the  single-seeded 
Fumariic. 

Places  where  found. — Gardens  and  cultivated  grounds ; 
not  common. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  to  September. 

History. — This  was  first  described  as  a  species  by  Ciesal- 
pinus,  under  the  title  of  Fumaria  altera,  and  by  our  ltay  as 
Fumaria  major  scandens  (Larger  climbing  Fumitory),  but  he 
says  that  lie  was  first  led  to  notice  its  climbing  habit  by 
Jacob  Bobart,  at  that  time  curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden.  Even  Dr.  Martyn,  and  other  modern  botanists, 
have  doubted  whether  it  is  more  than  a  variety  of  Fumaria 
officinalis.  Smith,  Withering,  Decandolle,  and  other  recent 
authorities,  with  whom  we  agree,  have  maintained  it  as  a 
distinct  species.  It  differs  from  F.  officinalis  in  the  whole 
substance  of  its  herbage,  being  more  tender,  the  stem  more 
spreading,  twisting  at  the  extremities,  and  never  standing 
erect  without  a  support ;  in  the  clusters  of  flowers  being 
almost  always  lateral,  and  very  short;  in  the  leaves  being 
on  longer  foot-stalks,  and  in  these  doing  the  office  of  ten¬ 
drils,  and  even  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  terminating  in 
small  weak  tendrils.  {Smith.  Withering.  Martyn.  liny.) 


On  June  29th,  a  Meeting  of  the  Gardeners’  Benevolent 
Institution  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  in  Regent  Street,  for  the  election  of  three  pen¬ 
sioners,  Dr.  Lindley  in  the  chair,  when  Mr.  Snow,  Mr. 
Qreen,  and  Mr.  Mearns,  having  polled  the  largest 
number  of  votes,  were  elected  pensioners  on  the  funds 
of  the  Institution. 

Dr.  Lindley  announced  that  =£300  would  soon  he 
added  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution  from  the  sale  of 
the  Stanwick  Nectarine,  which  the  Duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  as  we  announced  long  ago,  had  set  apart  for 
that  purpose. 

An  animated  discussion  took  place  between  Dr. 
Lindley  and  Messrs.  Charlwood,  Lea,  Cutler  (the  Secre¬ 
tary),  Snow,  and  Beaton,  about  who  ought,  and  who 
ought  not,  to  be  first  elected  as  pensioners.  Dr.  Lindley 
and  Mr.  Beaton  insisted  on  it  as  a  principle,  that  those 
gardeners  who  have  subscribed  to  the  funds  of  the  Insti- 
tion,  if  they  were  candidates,  should  be  elected  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  non-subscribers.  The  Secretary  and  Mr.  John 
Lee  were  decidedly  opposed  to  this  suggestion.  Mr. 
Charlwood  insisted  that  the  by-laws  did  not  require 
donations  to  the  Institution  to  be  funded  like  life  sub¬ 
scriptions;  and  as  these  questions  are  likely  to  be  still 
j  further  mooted,  we  think  it  right  to  mention  them. 


Messrs.  Lee,  Beaton,  and  Denyer,  were  the  scruti¬ 
neers;  and  after  some  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  the 
meeting  broke  up. 

We  arc  sorry,  at  all  times,  to  differ  from  Mr.  Beaton, 
but  we  still  maintain  our  opinion  formerly  expressed, 
that  those  applicants  ought  first  to  be  elected  as  pen¬ 
sioners  who  most  stand  in  need  of  assistance.  Ii,  in¬ 
deed,  we  can  suppose  it  ever  to  happen  that  two 
candidates  are  equally  balanced  in  destitution,  then 
we  should  give  the  preference  to  him  of  the  two  who  had 
subscribed;  but  let  it  be  never  forgotten  that  this  In¬ 
stitution  partakes  in  no  way  of  the  nature  of  a  Benefit 
Club.  It  is  a  charitable  Institution,  founded  for  the  relief 
of  decayed  Gardeners;  and  it  is  the  duty,  we  think, 
of  those  who  sustain  it,  to  vote  for  the  candidates  most 
in  need  of  its  aid.  Did  not  this  rule  prevail  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Mearns?  However,  whichever  rule  may  be 
considered  as  entitled  to  influence  the  voting,  it  is  an 
admirable  Institution;  and  we  will  conclude  with  an 
extract  from  the  speech  of  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.,  M.P., 
when  presiding  as  Chairman  at  its  recent  anniversary 

dinner — 

“The  Chairman  rose  to  give  ‘Prosperity  to  the  Gar¬ 
deners'  Benevolent  Institution.’  As  many  present  might  j 
not  be  fully  aware  of  its  nature  and  objects,  he  would  briefly  j 
explain  them.  The  Society  originated  in  1838,  and,  like  j 
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most  other  great  and  good  things,  by  the  earnest  exertions 
of  a  very  few  individuals.  Those  individuals  proceeded 
upon  a  very  wise  principle,  namely,  that  in  an  institution  of 
this  kind  the  main  object  should  be,  not  so  much  to  keep 
up  a  fund  for  charitable  purposes  merely,  as  to  stimulate 
the  principle  of  self-denial  and  economy  on  the  part  of 
those  who  constituted  its  members.  There  were  two  or 
three  peculiar  features  in  the  institution,  to  which  he  would 
;  call  attention.  The  first  was  the  rule  which  provides  that 
i  none  but  gardeners  who  have  subscribed  fifteen  years  con¬ 
secutively  to  the  funds  of  the  institution,  or  their  widows, 
shall  be  considered  eligible  while  a  sufficient  number  of 
such  fifteen-year  subscribers  are  on  the  list  (the  object 
being  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  those  persons  who 
have  been  contributing  to  assist  others),  so  that  if  the 
funds  should  enable  the  committee  to  call  for  the  election 
of  five  persons,  and  there  were  two  or  three  candidates 
who  had  been  subscribing  fifteen  years,  such  persons  would 
be  appointed  pensioners  in  preference  to  the  other  can¬ 
didates  who  had  not  subscribed  for  so  long  a  period,  or  who 
had  not  been  subscribers,  and  the  election  would  be  for  the 
remaining  number  to  make  up  the  five.  Another  most 
excellent  rule  was  the  seventh,  both  as  encouraging 
domestic  affection,  and  removing  an  obstacle  often  felt  by 
working  men  in  the  way  of  joining  similar  institutions, 
namely,  that  in  the  event  of  their  own  death,  no  provision 
is  made  for  their  widow.  The  rule  in  question  provides 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  pensioner  dying  and  leaving  a  widow, 
she  shall,  on  producing  the  proper  testimonials  and  certi¬ 
ficates  as  to  age,  character,  and  marriage,  and  answering 
any  other  requisition  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee, 
be  placed  upon  the  list  of  pensioners  without  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  an  election.  The  great  and  immediate 
object  of  the  Society,  therefore,  is  to  provide  pensions  for 
necessitous  gardeners  and  their  widows,  at  the  scale  of 
sixteen  pounds  per  annum  to  males,  and  twelve  pounds  per 
annum  to  females.  As  before  stated,  the  Society  had  to 
endure  at  its  commencement  a  long  and  ungenial  spring. 
The  first  gleam  of  sunshine  which  broke  upon  it  was  when 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  mentioned  it  to  Her  Majesty,  and  she,  with  the 
public  spirit  which  has  characterised  her  reign  throughout, 
consented  to  become  its  patroness,  and  presented  it  with  a 
donation  of  fifty  pounds.  From  that  time  the  career  of  the 
Society  lias  been  one  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  yet  be  regarded  as  only  in  its  com¬ 
mencement.  When  we  consider  the  number  of  gardeners 
receiving  respectable  wages,  and  able  to  support  the  insti¬ 
tution,  we  must  feel  that  the  number  receiving  pensions 
(thirty- three),  though  large  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
suffering  actually  relieved,  is  quite  inconsiderable  compared 
with  what  we  may  hope  to  achieve  in  a  short  time.  What 
was  the  object  for  which  they  were  there  met  together?  To 
the  eye  of  a  superficial  observer,  to  eat  a  very  excellent 
dinner,  drink  some  very  good  wine,  and  spend  a  very 
pleasant  evening.  But  one  who  looked  below  the  surface 
would  see  they  were  doing  much  more — in  fact,  playing  a 
very  important  part  in  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
because  he  (the  chairman)  believed  that  the  practice  of 
meeting  together  in  public,  for  these  public  dinners  in 
support  of  charitable  institutions,  really  played  no  incon¬ 
siderable  part  in  the  prosperity  of  those  institutions.  The 
practice  is  only  a  single  instance  of  what  pervades  the 
whole  framework  of  British  society.  Though  not  an  old 
man,  he  could  recollect  when  things  were  very  different— 
when  there  was  much  animosity  among  different  classes— 
when  the  working  classes  thought  the  middle  classes  were 
their  enemies,  and  these  looked  with  similar  feelings  upon 
the  aristocracy.  Now  it  was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence 
for  members  of  the  aristocracy,  connected  with  some  of  the 
oldest  families  in  the  country,  to  meet  on  occasions  like  the 
present  with  members  of  the  different  professions,  and 
those  who  have  raised  themselves  from  a  humble  position 
in  society,  some  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  others  by 
the  labour  of  the  brain  and  the  pen,  on  terms  of  the  most 
perfect  and  unassuming  equality,  to  strive  together  for  one 
object,  feeling  themselves  united  in  one  common  work. 
What  is  most  remarkable  is,  that  this  fusion  of  parties  has 
taken  place  when  the  working  classes  have  been  rising  most 
rapidly  in  that  knowledge  which  is  power,  and,  therefore^ 
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political  power — when  the  democratic  element  of  the  state 
has  been  extending  itself  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  Instead 
of  this  leading  to  embittered  feelings  and  hostility,  we  find 
ourselves  more  cordially  disposed  towards  the  aristocracy 
than  at  any  former  period  of  British  history.  Anything 
which  contributes  to  such  a  happy  result  is  of  great  political 
importance,  and  ‘  I  do  believe,’  said  Mr.  Laing,  ‘  that  the 
numerous  public  dinners  which  take  place  in.  the  City  of 
London  have  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  work,  by 
breaking  through  the  reserve  natural  to  Englishmen,  making 
them  understand  each  other,  and  making  them  act  together  j 
to  cement  our  institutions  into  one  harmonious  whole.’ 
Nothing  inEnglish  institutions  and  customs  strike  foreigners  ! 
more  than  the  blending  of  classes  at  our  dinners.  A 
foreigner  had  declared  to  him  (the  chairman),  that  of 
all  our  institutions  he  envied  us  none  so  much  as  our 
public  dinners  (laughter  and  cheers).  If  all  this  was 
true  of  public  dinners  in  general,  much  more  was  it 
true  of  that  at  which  they  were  then  met.  They  were  j 
assembled  to  sing  a  sort  of  triumphal  song  In  honour  of  the 
noble  science  of  horticulture.  There  were  many  considera¬ 
tions  which  must  make  them  feel  that  gardening  had  a 
peculiar  claim  upon  their  support.  First,  its  antiquity,  as 
practised  by  our  first  parents  in  Paradise ;  and  then  what 
carried  more  weight  with  him  as  a  man  of  progress,  was  its 
universality.  It  comes  home  to  every  man.  Nothing  had 
struck  him  more  when  travelling  by  railway  over  some  of  the 
more  crowded  and  poorer  neighbourhoods  of  the  metropolis,  | 
which  presented  a  complete  chaos  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
reminding  one  almost  of  Dante’s  Inferno,  than,  in  looking 
down  from  the  windows  of  the  carriage,  to  see  everywhere  a 
Geranium  blooming,  or  some  other  plant — some  symptom  of 
taste  for  the  natural  beauties  of  creation — an  evidence  of  capa 
bility  for  better  things  if  the  opportunity  were  only  afforded. 
Sweep  away  the  art  of  the  gardener,  and  you  deprive  the 
people  of  the  only  glimmering  of  beauty  it  is  possible  to 
bring  before  them.  Gardening,  moreover,  is  thoroughly  and 
peculiarly  English.  In  travelling  on  the  Continent,  nowhere, 
except  in  Holland,  do  we  meet  with  anything  like  an  English 
cottage-garden ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  how  much  of 
the  pre-eminence  of  England  in  arts  and  manufactures  may 
be  due  to  the  habits  of  industry  and  order  developed  and 
derived  from  the  taste  of  her  people  for  gardening.  Horti¬ 
cultural  ff-tes  are  the  most  popular  of  all  our  English 
exhibitions.  Other  fashionable  amusements  are  continually 
varying.  One  year  we  have  the  polka  mania,  and  everybody, 
old  and  young,  amuse  themselves  with  turning  round  and 
round  to  the  sound  of  a  cornet-a-piston  ;  another  year,  instead 
of  turning  themselves,  they  set  the  chairs  and  tables  turning. 
But  however  we  may  for  a  time  amuse  ourselves  with  such 
fancies,  we  always  come  back  in  the  long  run  to  gardening ; 
of  that  we  never  get  tired.  There  was  another  view  of  the  • 
subject  to  which  he  would  call  attention.  The  great  move¬ 
ment  which  is  now  going  on  is  a  movement  for  the  elevation  of 
the  working  classes.  He  looked  upon  the  gardener  as  the 
bean  ideal  of  a  working  man.  The  intelligent  gardener 
possesses,  necessarily,  an  amount  of  intelligence  which  places 
him  on  the  highest  level  that  can  be  attained  by  those  who 
live  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  How  important,  then, 
that  he  should  not  be  behind  in  setting  an  example  to  his 
fellow-workmen  of  that  economy  and  self-denial  which  may 
enable  them,  during  health  and  activity,  to  provide  for  the 
contingencies  of  want  and  old  age.  One  good  result  of  the 
recent  gold  discoveries  he  believed  would  be,  to  lift  the 
working  classes  to  such  a  position  that  they  had  only  to 
know  and  take  advantage  of  it  to  do  almost  what  they  liked. 

If  they  can  only  be  brought  to  feel  that  economy  and  self- 
denial  are  virtues,  the  right  step  will  be  taken,  and  the  only 
step  necessary  to  raise  them  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
Physical  difficulties,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  are  at  an  end.  Tf  a 
man  cannot  get  work  at  home,  he  can  get  it  by  going  abroad. 
He  hoped  he  should  never  again  see  the  time  when  a  man, 
able  and  willing  to  work,  should  go  about  seeking  employ¬ 
ment,  and  be  unable  to  find  it.” 


We  have  numerous  communications  from  various  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England,  the  latest  dated  the  25th  and  27th  of 
June,  all  concurring  in  the  statement,  that  “at  present 
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there  is  no  appearance  of  the  Potato  disease."  It  is  too 
early  yet  to  form  any  conclusion  even  as  to  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  its  appearance  or  non-appearance.  From  Corn¬ 
wall,  where  vegetation  is  forwarder  than  in  any  other 
district,  we  received  Potato  apples,  or  berries,  about 
half-grown  on  the  first  date  above-mentioned.  They 
were  from  a  gentleman  residing  near  Helston,  in  that 
county ;  and  the  accompanying  note  states  as  iollows  , 

“  In  this  part  of  Cornwall  the  Potatoes  are  looking 
well— better,  on  the  whole,  than  for  some  years  past  : 
no  murrain  at  present,  although  it  is  too  early  to  cry 
‘all  right;’  the  general  crop  being  now  in  blossom. 
I  have  taken  up  some  Potatoes  for  ten  days  or  a  week 
quite  free  from  disease,  both  in  tuber  and  haulm,  and 
good  berries'  formed.  Enclosed  I  have  sent  you  two 
berries,  which  I  think  you  will  say  are  all  right.  1 
shall  to-day  try  a  few  Potatoes  dried  at  140°,  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  plant.” 

From  another  district,  and  on  the  2?th  of  June,  we 
received  the  following  : — 

“  As  you  have  requested  your  readers  to  inform  you 
of  the  state  of  the  Potato  crop  in  their  different  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  I  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Hungerford,  in  Berks,  an  experienced 
judge  says  there  never  has  been  a  more  promising 
appearance,  and  for  some  years  past  not  by  any  means 
so  good  a  one  at  this  date.  The  disease  has  slightly 
shown  itself  in  the  plants  grown  in  frames,  both  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Countess  of  Craven,  at  Highclere,  near 
Newbury,  and  of  F.  Popliam,  Esq.,  of  Littlecot,  near 
Hungerford ;  but  the  open-ground  crops  everywhere 
within  the  neighbourhood  are  perfectly  free  from  it,  aud 
remarkably  healthy  in  appearance. 

“  As  you  ask  for,  and  encourage  your  readers  to  offer, 
any  information  on  gardening  subjects  that  they  can 
vouch  for  with  confidence,  I  venture  to  give  you  two 
experiments  which  have  been  tried  with  complete  suc¬ 
cess  by  Mr.  Robert  Criswiclc,  a  clever  and  experienced 
gardener  residing  in  the  parish  of  Kintbury,  in  Berk¬ 
shire.  Three  years  ago  he  discovered  that  a  bunch  of 
green  furze,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  gooseberry  bush 
infested  with  caterpillars,  had  the  effect  of  driving  them 
completely  away.  Last  year  he  tried  it  again  with  the 
same  desirable  result ;  and  this  year,  having  experienced 
l  similar  effects,  he  has  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should 
be  made  known  in  your  widely  circulated  Journal,  which 
I  am  very  happy  to  do.  I  have  myself  seen  the  bushes, 
with  some  of  the  lower  branches  stripped  of  the  leaves, 
but  the  insects  departed,  and  the  rest  of  the  bush  in  full 
j  vigour,  with  the  bunch  of  furze  lying  in  the  middle. 
Mr.  Criswick  thinks  that  the  unpleasant  smell  arising 
from  furze  when  dying  may  be  the  cause  of  this  simple 
but  most  effectual  remedy. 

“  Mr.  Criswick  has  also  practised,  with  good  effect,  the 
|  following  remedy  for  the  fly  in  turnip  crops  : — He  mixes 
black  sulphur  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  quarter 
of  a  pound  to  a  bucket  of  water,  and,  with  a  little  bough 
flicks  and  sprinkles  the  leaves  of  the  crop  with  this  mix¬ 
ture.  The  above  quantity  will  be  sufficient  for  a  quarter 
of  an  acre.  He  wishes  this  experiment  to  be  made 
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known  also,  as  it  has  proved  quite  successful,  and  may 
be  of  great  use  to  Cottage  Gardeners,  and  others  with 
small  nieces  of  land,  where  such  a  process  could  con¬ 
veniently  be  carried  on. 

“  I  ought  to  state,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  gooseberry  blight,  that  Mr.  Criswick’s  bushes  have 
been  well  sprinkled  with  lime,  but  in  none  have  the 
insects  disappeared  except  where  the  furze  bunch  is 
placed.  R.  F.  J.” 


GLEANINGS. 

Hitherto,  fruiting  Grape  Vines  in  Pots  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  most  difficult  efforts  of  fruit- 
culture,  and  even  now  it  requires  more  attention  and 
judgment  than  in  obtaining  fruit  from  a  Vine  planted 
in  the  border. 

The  first  efforts  at  this  pot-culture  were  made  by  Mr. 
G.  Stafford,  in  1831,  he  being  at  that  time  gardener  at 
Willersley  Castle  in  Derbyshire.  He  wrote  upon  the 
subject  in  the  Horticultural  Register ,  and  since  then  we 
have  had  published  the  practice  followed  by  Mr. 
Mearns,  Mr.  Spencer,  Mr.  Elliott,  and  others,  but  by 
none  is  this  pot-culture  made  easy  so  well  as  Mr. 
Elphinstone  in  a  little  shilling  volume  entitled  A 
Treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine  in  Pots.  Mr. 
Elphinstone  is  Gardener  to  Sir  R.  J.  Adams,  Bart.,  at 
Flixton  Hall,  Suffolk. 

This  Treatise  is  plain  and  practical,  so  that  any  one, 
even  the  merest  tyro  in  gardening,  can  understand  the 
whole  course  of  culture  from  planting  the  bud  to 
ripening  the  fruit.  We  will  give  one  extract  as  a 
specimen : — 

“  To  Fruit  a  Pot  Vine  the  First  Season  from  the 
Eye. — Many,  even  gardeners,  doubt  the  possibility  of  fruiting 
a  Vine  the  first  season  from  the  Eye,  but  it  is  to  be  done, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  done  by  me,  and  in  this  wise ; — 
when  they  are  shifted  into  twelve-sized  pots,  and  grown 
about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  select  some  of  the  most 
vigorous,  and  pinch  off  the  top,  treat  them  as  the  others,  as 
to  liquid  manure,  syringing,  &e.,  stop  all  laterals  as  soon  as 
they  appear,  pulling  them  entirely  away  from  the  axil  of  the 
leaf.  The  consequence  of  this  will  be,  that  the  buds  formed 
for  next  season’s  fructification  will  swell  and  break,  and  if 
well  grown  will  at  the  fourth  joint  show  fruit.  Stop  one 
joint  beyond  the  hunch  and  all  subsequent  laterals  and 
tendrils,  thin  out  the  bunch  or  bunches,  give  liberal  soakiugs  , 
of  clear  liquid  manure  until  they  have  swelled  their  full 
size,  when  it  must  be  given  more  sparingly.  I  have  in  this  I 
■way  cut  good  bunches  of  Hamburgs  and  Muscats  in 
September,  that  is,  within  seven  months  from  the  insertion 
of  the  Eye. 

“  The  sorts  I  recommend  for  Pot  Culture  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — viz.  White  Frontignan,  Black  Hamburg,  and  Muscat,  of  , 
Alexandria.'' 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  most  attractive  feature  now  in  the  Market  are 
the  Strawberries,  which,  during  the  last  week,  have  | 
come  on,  as  it  were,  all  at  once;  and  the  consequence 
is,  the  number  of  visitors  is  so  great  as  to  create  a  com¬ 
plete  stoppage  in  the  passage  of  the  centre  arcade.  Of 
all  attractions  in  this  quarter  there  are  none  which  act 
more  powerfully  on  the  popular  taste  than  the  fruit. 
The  Strawberries  are  remarkably  fine,  large,  well  grown, 
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and  well  coloured;  and  it  is  amusing  to  observe  the 
amazement  with  which  they  are  regarded  hy  foreigners  ; 
■  Galling  up  such  exclamations  as  Mon  Dieu !  Sucre! 
The  sorts  which  have  been  most  general  are  Keens' 
Seedlings,  hut  now  we  have  the  British  Queen,  which, 
for  its  splendid  flavour,  is  not  likely  soon  to  he  sur¬ 
passed.  We  have  observed  a  few  of  the  old  Roseberrg, 

\  hut  very  few;  the  larger  growing  varieties  have  well 
|  nigh  expelled  it.  Still,  however,  it  is  not  altogether  to 
j  he  lost  sight  of  as  one  of  the  best  for  preserving.  The 
prices  which  Strawberries  are  making  is  from  6d.  to  Od. 
per  pottle,  and  'Jd.  to  Is.  per  punnet.  In  the  punnet 
you  are  not  so  likely  to  be  deceived,  as  you  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  examining  the  fruit;  hut  in  the 
pottle  you  can  never  tell  what  there  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  long  funnel-shaped  basket. 

There  have  been  large  arrivals  of  foreign  Cherries, 
which  are  neither  ripe  nor  sound ;  however  can  people 
he  so  infatuated  as  to  encourage  this  kind  of  trade? 
Still,  unripe  and  half  rotten  as  they  are,  they  make, 
wholesale,  from  2s.  Cd.  to  3s.  per  dozen  pounds,  and 
Cd.  per  pound  retail,  in  some  cases  9d.  We  have  had 
a  few  Kentish  Magdukcs  in,  hut  they  cannot  he  called 
ripe.  In  the  fruiterers’  windows  are  still  fine  specimens 
of  Black  Tartaricms,  forced,  which  make  from  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.  Cd.  per  pound,  and  well  worth  all  the  money.  Green 
Gooseberries  are  very  abundant,  indeed,  the  salesmen 
hardly  know  what  to  do  with  them,  even  at  Is.  per 
sieve.  Melons  are  plentiful,  at  from  2s.  Gd.  to  5s.  each. 
Grapes,  3s.  to  5s  per  pound.  Peaches  and  Nectarines, 
12s.  to  20s.  per  dozen. 

Vegetables  are  also  plentiful.  Peas  are  very  plen¬ 
tiful  and  good,  the  White  sorts  make  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per 
bushel,  and  the  Blue  2s.  to  2s.  Gd.,  at  which  prices  there 
is  a  ready  sale.  Old  Potatoes  being  had,  and  the  new, 
generally  speaking,  waxy,  from  remaining  so  long  out 
of  the  ground,  causes  a  good  demand  for  Peas.  New 
Potatoes  are  plentiful,  and  make  quite  as  good  prices  as 
last  week.  Cabbages  are  making  from  Gd.  to  Is.  per 
dozen.  Cauliflowers,  2s.  per  dozen.  Rhubarb,  2d.  per 
bundle.  Asparagus,  Is.  to  3s.  Gd.  per  bundle  of  100. 

There  is  a  great  profusion  of  Flowers  of  all  kinds. 
Roses,  Fuchsias,  Mignonette,  Ericas,  Cinerarias,  and,  in 
short,  some  of  every  thing  now  in  bloom  may  be  found 
!  here.  H. 


SEA-KALE.— No.  2. 

(  Continued  from  page  218.) 

I  must  now  point  to  the  forcing  of  this  .dainty  vege¬ 
table,  so  as  to  have  a  constant  succession  on  the  table 
any  day  between  the  middle  of  November  and  the 
period — say  the  beginning  of  April — when  it  comes 
from  the  open  ground.  According  to  the  old  adage, 
“Many  men,  many  minds,”  and  it  is  thus  with  Sea-kale 
forcing— -no  old  practitioner  likes  to  be  bounded  by  dry 
rules.  This  being  as  it  should  be,  I  shall  certainly  not 
assume  the  office  of  dictator.  I  will  simply  detail  the 
mode  by  which,  for  the  last  half-score  years,  my  worthy 
employer’s  table  has  been  constantly  furnished  at  the 
periods  above  stated ;  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
adding,^  almost  without  the  intermission  of  even  half-a- 
dozen  days  at  any  one  period  within  those  bounds. 


My  last  paper,  it  will  be  remembered,  wound  up  the 
out-door  cultivation,  leaving  off  at  the  point  where  all 
the  stocks  intended  for  the  forcer  were  taken  up,  and 
“heeled,”  as  gardeners  have  it — that  is,  buried  close 
together  overhead  in  soil. 

It  is  now  hard  on  twenty  years  since  I  put  my 
employer  to  the  charge  of  a  Sea-kale  blanching  pot. 
The  remains  of  these  antiquated  things  are  still  here, 
and  I  have  found  a  very  good  use  for  them  at  various 
periods.  I  have  reared  early  cauliflowers  under  them 
in  spring,  and  have  frequently  given  them  the  important 
office,  through  November  and  December,  of  protecting 
groups  of  Bath  Cos  lettuces  for  a  late  salad  bowl. 

I  should  not,  however,  advise  our  readers  to  have 
such  toys  made  specially  for  such  uses ;  yet,  in  this 
respect,  they  at  least  beat  the  old  spinning-wheel.  We 
have  here  a  mushroom  -  house  about  twenty-five  feet 
long,  and  on  one  side  of  this  is  a  narrow  box,  like  a 
corn-bin,  about  ten  feet  long,  by  some  thirty  inches  in 
width.  In  this  little  hole  all  the  Sea-kale  before  adverted 
to  is  forced  :  having  this  little  box  properly  occupied, 
our  family  seldom  demand  forced  Kale  in  vain.  Twenty- 
six  years  since,  when  I  first  set  foot  here,  I  found,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  a  bed  of  Kale  under  forcing,  120  feet 
long  by  six  feet  wide,  and  this  bed  was  piled  over  with 
hot  dung  and  leaves  from  the  park,  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet  from  end  to  end.  Coming,  as  I  did,  from  the 
purlieus  of  Wimbledon  Common,  I  really  was  startled 
at  this  array.  We  certainly  used  to  get  a  few  loads  of 
horse-cliesnut,  elm,  lime,  and  other  leaves,  now  and 
then;  but  such  a  mass,  and  much  of  it  oak-leaves, 
showed  a  degree  of  John  Bullism  I  was  not  prepared 
for.  However,  fine  as  it  all  looked,  and  hot  as  a  stew- 
pan,  you  might  have  spent  two  hours  in  hunting  out 
1  a  dish  of  Kale.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  ceremonious 
affair.  An  old  fellow  who  served  the  kitchens,  and 
whose  portrait  would  not  have  disgraced  the  frontispiece 
of  “  Talpa,”  was  a  tremendous  Sea-kale  hunter.  Armed 
with  a  bunch  of  twigs,  he  would  sally  forth,  pikel  ( alias 
fork)  in  hand,  regardless  of  the  pelting  storm,  in  search 
of  a  dish  of  Kale.  The  bed  being  wide,  poor  Tom  was 
obliged  to  take  Joe  with  him,  and  routing  this  burning 
mass  to  the  very  bottom,  you  might  have  seen  these 
persevering  men,  one  on  either  side,  hunting  out  the 
Kale.  What  was  ready,  if  any  could  be  found,  was,  of 
course,  all  but  ready  cooked.  That  which  promised  to 
come  next,  if  the  heat  would  let  it,  was  signalised  by  a 
twig  with  two  notches  cut  in  it;  and  those  crowns 
which  had  escaped  utter  destruction,  and  were  actually 
vegetating,  had  a  stick  with  one  notch  ;  the  indecisive 
ones  were  left  to  their  fate.  Surely  this  was  perseverance. 

This  sort  of  game  was  played  for  another  year  or  two, 
only  in  the  descending  scale;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I 
felt  assured  it  was  all  perfect  nonsense.  Having  studied 
“  Knight’s  Physiological  Papers,”  and  closely  watched 
the  pages  of  Loudon,  who  then,  almost  single-handed, 
pointed  to  progress,  I  felt  assured  that  there  must  come 
a  better,  a  more  economical,  plan  than  the  Sea-kale  pot; 
in  fact,  the  rising  demands  for  fermenting  materials  for 
other  purposes  alone  forced  the  question.  I  will  pass 
by  the  intermediate  grades  by  which  I  have  arrived  at 
a  satisfactory  course  of  practice,  and  proceed  to  the 
present  position  of  the  question. 

The  bin  where  the  crowns  arg  forced  is  about  forty 
inches  in  depth;  it  rises  about  lialf-a-yard  above  the 
floor-level.  The  droppings  from  hot  manure  is  the 
material  used  for  heat;  and  it  is  my  practice,  at  all 
times,  to  shake  over  what  hot  manure  I  can  get  hold  of 
honestly;  and,  in  shaking,  to  disengage  some  of  the 
most  powerful  of  the  droppings.  These  are  considered 
a  prime  article,  not  to  be  used  in  every-day  affairs. 
Such  droppings  are  placed  about  two  feet  deep  in  the 
bin,  which  has  a  lid,  but  they  are  slightly  fermented 
previously.  This  bin  holds  about  three,  sometimes  four, 
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batches  of  roots,  and  the  droppings  are,  of  course,  placed 
as  far  in  length  as  needed.  The  roots  are  placed  at 
once  on  the  droppings,  but  we  case  over  the  droppings 
first  with  about  three  inches  of  half-rotten  leaves.  The 
crowns  are  placed  as  close  as  they  can  be  packed ;  this 
requires  a  little  handiwork,  and  then  some  finely-riddled 
old  tan,  or  leaf  soil,  is  strewn  over  the  surface  of  the 
bed,  not  quite  reaching  the  collar  of  the  crowns.  No¬ 
thing  more  is  done  for  about  three  days,  when  the  heat 
generally  becomes  a  little  too  strong,  and  water  is  ap¬ 
plied  until  it  is  sufficiently  reduced.  This  may  seem 
a  somewhat  indefinite  proceeding  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  practice,  but  we  find  no  difficulty  in  accom¬ 
plishing  our  aims  with  facility  by  such  ordinary  means. 
In  applying  this  water,  we  take  care  to  secure  a  double 
purpose — not  only  to  lower  the  heat  to  the  desired  point, 
but  to  cause  the  loose  tan  on  the  surface  to  subside  into 
every  crevice  among  the  roots,  and  this  is  effected  by 
using  the  spout  instead  of  the  rose  of  the  watering-pot; 
the  soil  is,  in  fact,  battered  in,  and  the  crowns  are  left 
protruding  about  three  inches  above  the  soil.  The  lid 
is  now  shut  down  and  all  is  darkness.  We  thus  pro¬ 
ceed  successively  through  the  winter,  introducing  about 
a  dozen  strong  roots  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
just  pursuing  a  similar  routine. 

In  general,  we  have  three  sets  of  roots  at  work  at  a 
time;  one  set  in  full  cut;  a  second  just  rising;  and  a 
third  recently  introduced.  Some  care  is  necessary  in 
cutting  the  Kale  for  use,  as  the  crowns  being  so  close 
together,  the  sprouts  arise  in  a  somewhat  mixed  or 
confused  state,  and  are  apt  to  cross  each  other.  We 
generally  use  a  candle  during  the  cutting,  and  it  requires 
a  careful  hand  to  avoid  false  cuts. 

When  the  Kale  is  in  full  cut,  or  shortly  after,  much 
of  what  the  market  gardener  would  term  “  sprue,” 
springs  up  around  the  crowns,  and  if  not  pulled  away 
produces  confusion.  This  should  be  destroyed  betimes. 
The  watering  to  reduce  bottom-lieat  may  have  to  be 
repeated  after  the  first  cooling ;  this,  however,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  ordinary  caution ;  and  as  to  the  character  of 
the  heat  best  adapted,  1  would  say,  any  point  from  00°  to 
70°  will  force  Sea-kale  well,  but  by  all  means  let  a  dead 
stand  be  made  at  80°.  I  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  high 
stimulus,  with  regard  to  bottom-heat,  to  the  Kale  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  end  of  October,  and  the  crowns  should  be 
strong  indeed,  and  those  earliest  ripened.  It  is  difficult 
to  rouse  the  slumbering  vegetating  power  the  moment 
the  plant  has  assumed  a  rest  condition ;  it  is  quite 
uphill  work;  nevertheless,  it  can  be  done,  and  done 
with  success.  But  low  temperature  will  not  accomplish 
this  when  time  is  precious.  1  have  found  a  temperature 
of  nearly  80°  of  immense  service  to  those  crowns  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  end  of  October ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the 
buds  have  sprouted  about  a  couple  of  inches,  this  high 
temperature  must  bo  lowered,  or  the  produce  will  be 
weakly. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe  on  atmospheric  tem¬ 
perature,  as  regards  its  relation  to  the  bottom-heats  ad¬ 
verted  to.  I  have  always  found  that  an  air  -  heat 
exceeding  0U°  has  a  tendency  to  spoil  the  Kale,  to 
render  the  shoots  too  attenuated,  though,  at  the  same 
j  time,  the  bottom  heat  may  range  from  70°  to  80°.  As  a 
i  general  maxim,  it  may  be  taken  that  the  more  moderate 
I  the  air-heat  the  better,  so  long  as  it  is  never  lower  than 
I  50°.  Here,  then,  it  will  be  seen  how  the  old  out  door 
|  blanching  mode  and  this  practice  are  at  issue ;  by  the 
old  plan  the  air-heat  exceeded  the  bottom-heat ;  by  my 
practice  it  is  exactly  the  reverse. 

But  all  is  vain  without  high  culture  out-doors;  strong, 
sound,  and  well-ripened  crowns  must  be  had,  or  the  best 
forcing  practices  must  fall  through.  R.  Errington. 


NAMING  NEW  PLANTS,  AND  CROSSING 
OLD  ONES. 

I  ha's  e  had  letters  from  two  nrst-rate  London  nur¬ 
serymen  this  sveek— one  from  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the 
sVellington  Road  Nursery,  telling  me  that  I  mistook  the 
name  of  his  very  beautiful  cross-bred  Geranium,  Glau- 
curn  grandiflorum,  a  seedling  from  the  old  white  African 
grandiflorum  by  the  pollen  of  Glaucum,  another  old  one 
from  Africa,  according  to  the  established  rule  of  giving 
the  parentage  ot  cross  seedlings  by  compound  words,  as 
will  be  seen  in  answers  “  To  Correspondents.”  The 
second  letter  was  from  Mr.  Lowe,  of  the  Clapton  Nur¬ 
sery,  relative  to  another  most  beautiful  seedling — a 
scarlet  Gloxinia,  with  the  richest  crimson  throat  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  this  genus,  and  with  a  light  inside 
dotted  like  the  inside  of  a  purple  Foxglove.  This  new 
addition  to  our  cross  seedlings  is  to  be  called  Charles 
Dickens,  a  popular  and  easily-remembered  name,  and  it 
is  lor  that  that  I  mention  it  in  comparison  to  the  un¬ 
meaning  phrases  which  are  now  so  commonly  used  in 
naming  seedlings. 

It  has  been  a  common  complaint  for  years,  that  nur¬ 
serymen  and  florists  use  the  same  terms  in  naming 
popular  garden  crosses  that  are  in  use  among  botanists 
lor  wild  or  botanical  plants.  There  is  only  one  case  in 
which  such  way  of  namiug  is  at  all  admissible,  and  the 
example  has  been  set  us  by  botanists  themselves — 

|  namely,  when  distinct  varieties  appear  in  a  state  of 
nature,  or  arise  from  an  improved  cultivation.  The 
Campanula  gives  us  as  good  and  as  old  examples  as 
any.  A  beautilul  blue  bell  is  found,  and  named ;  a 
white  one  comes  next,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  the 
two  except  colour,  and  that  is  not  thought  of  sufficient 
importance  to  make  two  species— so  the  second  is  called 
glome  rata  alba,  or  persicifolia  alba,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Alter  them  come  a  double  blue  one,  and  a  double  white, 
still  the  doubleness  is  the  only  difference  from  the  first 
one,  and  the  first  name  is  extended  accordingly  to 
double  blue,  or  double  white,  so  and  so.  This  style  of 
I  naming  really  assists  the  memory,  and  makes  no  con- 
j  fusion  ;  therefore,  is  not  only  admissible,  but  very 
desirable.  I  once  named  a  beautiful  seedling  of  my 
own  on  this  plan—  the  bedding  Geranium  Diadematum 
,  regum,  one  of  our  best  bedders;  but  I  was  pulled  by 
j  the  nose  tor  issuing  a  botanical  term  for  this  new  form 
j  of  Diadematum,  but  precedents  arc  numerous,  and  I 
hold  that  such  a  term  is  far  better  than  making  a  new 
name.  Mr.  Cole,  a  clever  florist,  now  holding  a  nursery 
i  °f  bis  own  near  Birmingham,  named  my  Punch  and 
Jiulg  Scarlet  Geraniums  the  same  day,  without  my 
knowledge,  when  he  lived  with  me  at  Sir  W.  Middle- 
ton  s.  It  was  on  the  occasion  of  giving  cuttings  to  a 
family  who  were  on  a  visit,  and  once  the  name  went 
out  of  the  garden  I  could  not  cancel  it,  the  naming  of 
plants  being  on  the  principle  of  first  come  first  served, 
and  the  first  name  must  take  the  lead,  to  keep  down 
contusion.  So  I  was  in  the  dumps  about  Punch  and 
Judy  until  the  following  season,  when  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  on  a  visit  to  Shrubland  Park,  and  when 
the  Dpcliess  of  Bedford  admired  those  seedlings,  I 
apologised  for  the  names,  but  her  grace  declared  they 
were  the  two  best  names  she  had  heard  for  years,  and 
the  reason  was  that  any  lady  could  easily  remember 
them,  and,  no  doubt,  that  is  the  grand  secret  in  naming 
seedlings.  Every  popular  name  given  in  this  country 
ought  to  be  easy  enough  for  a  school  girl  to  pronounce 
it  without  being  taught  to  do  so,  and  then  should  be  so 
short  as  to  be  easily  remembered.  Of  what  use  is  it  that 
we  who  write  for  The  Cottage  Gardener  have  brought 
down  our  terms  and  language  to  simplicity  itself,  so 
that  all  may  understand,  if  we  are  to  be  crossed,  day  by 
day,  with  the  silliest  and  most  stupid  names  that  any 
body  can  pick  up  from  the  Erenclr  or  German,  on  the 
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one  hand,  or  from  bastard  Latin  on  the  other,  to  con¬ 
found  and  puzzle  the  whole  world  ?  I  am  appealed  to 
every  month  in  the  year  to  give  publicity  to  many  things 
that  I  do  not  choose  to  burn  my  fingers  about;  but  it 
I  did  not  notice  this  vice  in  naming  plants  and  seed-  < 
lings,  I  durst  not  show  my  face  again  at  an  Exhibition, 
but  I  confess  it  is  very  unpleasant  to  be  obliged  to  find 
fault  at  all.  The  only  thing  I  can  do  is  to  to  show 
neither  fear  nor  favour,  and  to  be  candid  in  my  stric¬ 
tures,  as  far  as  I  know  the  matter. 

I  have  just  hoard  that  the  Dipladenia  splendens  has 
seeded  in  abundance,  and  the  seedlings  are  up  and 
doing  well.  Here,  again,  we  shall  soon  have  occasion 
for  new  trivial  names,  as  no  doubt  some  ot  the  seed-  : 
lings  will  sport,  or,  if  they  should  not  at  first,  there  can  j 
be  little  doubt  of  some  of  them  turning  out  good  j 
breeders  ;  then  the  pollen  of  crassinoda  and  atropurpurea 
will  give  a  new  race  of  stove  climbers  as  gay  and  as 
varied  as  Tulips.  The  Ecldtes  being  as  much  in  rela¬ 
tion  with  Dipladenia  as  the  Azalea  is  with  Rhododendron, 
or  nearly  so ;  the  pollen  from  some  of  the  best  ot  the 
species  ought  also  to  be  tried  on  Dipladenia,  and  all  the 
Dipladenias  ought  now  to  be  crossed  with  each  other  for 
a  chance,  without  waiting  for  the  new  seedlings.  The 
beautiful  Mandevilla  suaveolens  is  only  one  remove  from 
Ecldtes  and  Dipladenia,  and  there  is  not  a  man  alive 
who  can  say  positively  that  the  three  will  not  interbreed. 
If  so,  what  a  field  for  new  greenhouse  climbers  is  thus  j 
opened  for  experiments.  As  soon  as  the  new  seedlings  , 
of  Dipladenia  come  to  be  marked,  I  would  advise  cross¬ 
breeders  to  get  one,  as  most  of  them  know  that  a  seed-  ! 
ling  got  under  cultivation  is  worth  ten  from  a  wilding 
for  experimenting  with. 

Dielytra. — Her  Majesty  “  Queen  Mab,”  and  a  gen-  ! 
tleman  from  the  West  of  England,  sent  me  the  old  j 
Dielytras,  or  Fumarias  eximia  and  formosa,  but  I  have 
failed  to  cross  either  of  them  with  spectahilis,  or  to  get 
seeds  from  any  of  the  three;  but  having  heard  that  s/icc- 
tahilis  ripened  seeds  without  crossing,  my  failure  need 
not  be  taken  as  decisive  agaiust  the  cross.  There  seem 
to  be  certain  conditions  of  treatment,  soil,  and  tempera¬ 
ture  necessary  for  seeding  many  kinds  of  plants.  One 
cultivator  only  has  yet  succeeded  in  seeding  the  Dipla- 
denia  as  above  stated.  One  amateur  has  seeded  the 
Sidonia  Geranium,  after  a  score  had  failed  to  do  so 
for  years,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Turner,  Curator  of 
the  Bury  St.  Edmond’s  Botanic  Gardens,  wrote  in  Lou¬ 
don's  Gardeners  Magazine,  some  years  ago,  about  one 
who  seeded  the  Jacobcea  Lily •  ( Sprekelia  formosissima) 
after  all  the  cross-breeders  in  Europe  had  failed  in 
getting  a  single  seed  from  it,  or  any  produce  by  its 
pollen.  What  has  become  of  the  seedlings  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Turner?  for  I  only  write  from  memory. 

One  of  our  correspondents  mentioned  lately  that 
forced  Geraniums  seeded  with  him  better  than  unforced  j 
ones,  and  this  is  just  the  very  opposite  to  my  experience,  ; 
so  that  we  are  compelled  to  the  conclusion,  that  certain  j 
conditions  of  climate,  and  management  of  the  plants  j 
uinder  experiments  in  crossing,  influence  the  said  plants  | 
beyond  our  control.  We  must  also  allow  our  total 
ignorance  of  what  these  conditions  really  are.  I  have 
tried  many  experiments  with  bulbs  against  Dr.  Herbert,  j 
and  by  his  request,  which  failed  to  establish  deductions 
drawn  from  his  own  trials;  and  I  have  heard  that  his  j 
plant-houses  were  almost  always  kept  much  drier  than 
we  gardeners  keep  them,  and  I  think  that  the  degree  of 
heat,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  the 
time,  have  much  influence  on  the  seeding  of  certain 
plants;  and  I  have  seen  little  plants  cramped  in  very 
small  pots,  and  half- roasted  in  the  front  of  old- 
fashioned  greenhouses,  seeding  like  grass,  while  plants 
of  the  same  kinds  hardly  seeded  at  all  under  favourable 
circumstances ;  therefore,  the  field  is  still  wide  open 
for  all  comers,  and  no  one  need  keep  away  from 


cross-breeding  with  an  idea  that  he  is  too  late  in  the 
field. 

I  only  know  of  one  family,  the  Sword  Lilies  (Gladioli), 
which  may  be  said  to  be  monopolised  by  any  one,  but 
Mr.  Cole,  of  Birmingham,  just  named  in  connection 
with  Punch  and  Judy,  has  the  Gladiolus  certainly  under 
his  own  thumb,  and  he  will  make  a  fortune  out  of  them. 
He  is  now  selling  them  by  the  hundreds,  for  he  told  me 
so  himself  the  other  day,  when  he  called  to  tell  me  of 
his  ups  and  downs  since  he  left  me  in  Suffolk. 

Verbenas. — No  one,  I  believe,  has  yet  tried  to  cross 
Verbena  venosa,  or  the  Aubletia,  or  any  of  the  Stachytar- 
phetas,  with  the  dwarf  bedders,  but  that  all  of  them  will 
breed  together  I  have  no  doubt.  I  have  myself  crossed 
and  had  a  cross  seedling  from  venosa,  with  a  greyish 
flower,  and  the  entire  habit  of  venosa,  but  I  believe  it  is 
lost  now  ;  the  process  of  crossing  them  is  extremely 
troublesome  and  difficult  of  execution,  and  what  1 
would  recommend  is  this — to  plant  one  or  two  plants  of 
the  upright  kinds  in  a  bed,  or  along  with  a  patch  of  the 
trailing  ones  in  a  mixed  border,  and  to  let  the  bees,  or 
the  wind  cross  them,  and  take  all  chances.  The  habit 
and  hardihood  of  Verbena  venosa  would  give  quite  a 
new  stimulus  to  this  class,  and  long,  scarlet,  spike 
flowers  would  be  a  great  novelty  in  beds.  “  Sports 
ought  now  to  be  looked  after  as  keenly  as  ever  crossing 
was,  and  means  taken  to  secure  the  sport  at  once, 
because,  after  a  while,  although  the  flower,  or  the  leaf 
that  has  sported,  may  hold  on,  the  juice  or  blood  inside 
is  altering  day  by  day,  and,  at  last,  may  turn  back  the 
sport.  I  saw  a  sport  this  week  of  the  Mrs.  Elliot  Rose, 
with  the  flowers  as  much  streaked  and  stained  with 
dark  crimson  blotches  as  the  new  Rose  I  mentioned 
the  other  day  as  being  named  after  the  late  Queen  of 
the  Belgians  (page  218),  and  recommended  buds  to  be 
instantly  taken  from  it,  and  put  on  Manettii,  or  other 
stocks,  with  a  view  to  perpetuate  the  sport  if  possible. 
The  moment  a  variegated  leaf  appears  on  a  shoot  as  a 
sport,  that  shoot  ought  to  be  cut  off  then  and  there,  and 
all  the  green  leaves  on  it  be  discarded,  and  the  part  be 
made  into  a  cutting  or  a  graft,  or  even  a  bud,  if  the 
thing  has  a  visible  bud — the  buds  of  Geraniums  are  not 
visible.  Two  days  after  the  appearance  of  a  sport  may 
suffice  to  charge  it  with  the  more  natural  juices  of  the 
parent  to  such  a  degree  as  will  cause  it  to  return  to  the 
mother  form  on  the  next  growth.  I  can  hardly  explain 
myself  to-day  for  want  of  room,  but  the  weather  for  the 
last  nine  months  has  been  so  much  out  of  level  that  I 
expect  more  “  sports  ”  among  flowers  and  vegetables 
this  summer  than  have  been  noticed  these  last  ten 
years.  Very  many  plants  never  stopped  growing  all 
last  winter,  till  the  weather  broke  out  cold  and  dreary 
last  March — then  such  a  severe  check  was  given  to  an 
unnatural  accumulation  of  unripened  sap,  that  the 
whole  gathering  of  sap  since  last  October,  is  now 
(27th  June),  and  for  some  weeks’  past,  on  the  fer¬ 
ment,  with  a  soft,  sultry,  summer  sky,  and,  probably, 
will  cause  all  the  freaks  and  fancies  of  which  nature, 
among  flowers,  is  capable  of  ever  producing  again 
in  our  days — therefore,  let  me  earnestly  entreat  of  all 
who  wish  well  to  our  gardens  and  orchards,  to  be  on 
the  look  out  for  sports  in  time,  and  to  lose  no  time  in 
securing  one  when  they  see  it ;  and  next  time  he  or 
they  write  to  The  Cottage  Gardener,  send  “  a  full 
and  particular  account”  of  the  thing,  that  we  may  all 
know  it;  and  some  of  the  most  difficult  crosses  may  be 
got  easily  under  a  deranged  condition  of  the  sap.  J ust 
try.  D.  Beaton. 


PLANTS  FOR  BASKETS  IN  A  COOL 
GREENHOUSE. 

“  Will  you  furnish  me  with  the  names  of  a  few  plants, 
suitable  for  growing  in  fancy  wire  baskets  suspended 
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from  the  roof  of  a  cool  greenhouse?”  This  inquiry  de¬ 
serves  prominence  on  two  accounts.  Eirst,  because  the 
letter  is  so  short,  and  to  the  purpose;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  matter  has  not  previously  received  very 
direct  attention,  though  it  has  frequently  been  swept 
over  by  a  side  wind. 

A  lady,  of  acknowledged  refined  taste,  lately  expressed 
her  surprise  that  I  had  not  scores  of  such  baskets  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  conservatory  and  veranda  roofs.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  striking  effect  they  would  produce,  not 
merely  from  the  novelty  of  the  arrangement,  nor  because 
they  would  awaken  ideas  of  Chinaman’s  land  and 
oriental  magnificence,  but  because  we  have  many  plants 
that  never  look  themselves  unless  when  allowed  to  sus¬ 
pend  their  branches  freely.  Witness  the  Nemophila 
j  insignis,  whose  praises  I  have  lately  recorded ;  witness 
the  whole  beautiful  group  of  Anagallis  and  creeping 
Lobelias ,  which  novel-  look  so  much  at  home  as  when 
waving  from  a  basket  or  vase.  Witness,  again,  the 
whole  evergreen  trailing  group  of  Helianthemums,  with 
I  their  single  and  double,  yellow,  creamy,  copper,  pink, 

I  straw,  sulphur,  and  white  coloured  flowers  in  spring 
I  and  summer.  They  are,  no  doubt,  beautiful  in  beds  on 
the  level  ground,  but  what  is  their  interest  there  com¬ 
pared  with  seeing  them  trailing  over  banks,  or  rude 
knolls,  or  baskets  of  stones  ? 

However  made,  whether  of  iron  or  rustic  wood  work, 
suspended  baskets  will  present  a  new  charm  to  the 
greenhouse.  Why  do  not  gardeners  use  them  more 
often  ?  Because  attention  to  them  involves  additional 
labour,  and  that  is  a  commodity,  they,  as  a  class,  find 
keeps  no  proportion  with  the  increase  of  work  from  im¬ 
provements.  For  their  introduction  w-e  must,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  depend  upon  our  amateur  friends.  It 
j  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  we  are  indebted  to  them 
!  for  improvements.  If  at  times  we  can  supply  practical 
S  details,  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  pay  back  some  of  the 
brightest  ideas  on  gardening  we  owe  to  them. 

Before  enumerating  a  few  plants  I  have  either  used, 
or  seen  adopted  for  such  suspension  in  baskets  in  such 
a  cool  house,  let  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  preparing 
of  such  baskets. 

Where  mere  neatness  and  economy  are  concerned, 
nothing  is  better  than  wire,  as  it  can  be  easily  worked 
into  any  shape.  A  great  variety  may  also  be  produced 
from  wood,  crooked  and  gnarled,  covered  with  bark,  or 
oiled  and  varnished,  and  a  pleasing  effect  is  often  pro- 
i  duced  by  pieces  of  split  cane,  and  pieces  of,  and  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  cones  of  the  fir  tribe.  Supposing  that  wire 
is  approved  of,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  protest  against 
|  painting ;  however  well  done,  it  will  soon  disappear 
i  when  in  constant  use.  Neither  let  the  baskets  be  made 
'  of  galvanised  wire,  for  every  cut  made  during  the  forming 
!  of  the  basket  will  expose  the  wire  there  to  the  oxydising 
rusting  effects  of  the  atmosphere,  and  before  long  this 
will  creep  along,  and  give  you  as  rusty  a  vessel  as  if  you 
had  used  common  wire,  and  exposed  it  to  damp.  The 
best  plan  is  to  make  the  baskets  of  suitable  wire,  and 
then  send  them  to  a  galvanising  company  to  be  dipped. 
Most  wire-workers  are  in  the  habit  of  sending  vvhole 
webs  of  wire  rabbit -fencing  to  be  thus  dipped.  Every 
end,  cut,  and  tie  of  the  basket  are  thus  encrusted,  and 
will  bid  defiance  to  rust  for  a  long  time.  In  elegant 
houses,  I  yet  expect  to  see  fine  artistic  China  baskets 
manufactured  for  this  purpose. 

Whatever  be  the  material  of  the  basket,  its  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  the  welfare  of  the  plants,  will  be  promoted  by 
having  a  vessel  to  fit  inside,  in  which  the  roots  and 
earth  of  the  plant  shall  be  placed.  Of  course,  in  a  close 
wooden  basket,  with  holes  for  drainage,  this  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  but  at  the  risk  of  premature  decay.  In  an 
open  wire  vessel  it  may  also  be  dispensed  with,  but  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  wear  of  the  wire,  there  is  the  additional 
labour  of  packing  all  the  interstices  of  the  wire  firmly 


with  moss.  That  would  require  to  be  done,  even  if  the 
roots  were  growing  wholly  in  decayed  moss,  instead  of 
earth.  I  have  frequently  adopted  this  mode  from  choice, 
when  I  wished  to  make  something  like  a  globe  of  bloom 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  roots  were  placed  in  layers 
inside,  and  the  tops  of  the  plants  just  brought  through 
the  moss,  and  the  chief  care  they  required  was  dipping 
the  basket  in  water  as  often  as  the  state  of  the  roots 
required  it. 

1  have  grown  Musk  mimulus,  Forget-mc-not,  Lobelias, 
Verbenas,  and  various  kinds  of  Achimenes,  in  this 
manner.  In  spring,  Tulips,  and  Crocuses,  and  Snow¬ 
drops,  might  be  done  in  a  similar  way.  In  general, 
however,  in  the  case  of  all  plants  that  trail  freely,  little 
is  gained  by  the  mode,  as  they  will  soon  cover  the 
basket,  and  give  but  little  index  whether  the  shoots 
proceed  from  the  sides  or  the  top.  I,  therefore,  all 
things  considered,  recommend  the  plants  to  be  grown 
in  an  interior  vessel ;  and  the  best,  for  general  purposes, 
we  consider  to  be  those  made  of  zinc,  because,  first, 
such  a  vessel  will  take  up  but  little  room,  and,  secondly, 
because  almost  all  plants  that  we  have  tried  answer 
well  in  such  material.  Our  readers  will  recollect  our 
allusion  to  such  vessels  at  Trentham  ;  and  though  our 
experiments  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  propagating, 
so  far  as  we  have  tried,  our  practice  confirms  Mr. 
Fleming’s  surmises  and  conclusions.  V  h ether  this 
metal  shall  be  greatly  used  for  ornamental  plant  grow¬ 
ing  will  depend  greatly  upon  amateurs  with  refined 
taste  :  sobersided  practicals  will  have  to  stick  to  the 
red  pottery.  But,  for  their  weight,  and  the  room  they 
occupy,  a  common  garden-pot,  with  suitable  plants 
grown  in  it,  may  be  stuck  inside  a  wire  basket ;  the 
space  between  the  sides  of  the  pot  and  the  side  of  the 
basket  stuffed  with  moss,  which  will  conceal  the  pot, 
keep  the  roots  in  such  a  suspended  position  in  an  equal 
temperature,  or  tend  to  do  it,  and  so  far  as  possible 
minimise  wateriugs. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the  plants  suitable  for 
such  a  purpose  in  a  cool  greenhouse — 

1st.  Hardy  Plants. — I  mention  a  few  of  these  merely 
on  the  principle  that,  in  such  a  house,  a  common  thing, 
in  a  healthy  state,  especially  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
is  more  interesting  than  a  woe-begoue  exotic,  however 
rare. 

Lotus  comieulatus  flare  pleno. — Every  one  knows  the 
yellow  Comieulatus  of  our  pastures.  The  double  one 
is  just  more  interesting  when  grown  in  rich  loam,  in 
a  pot,  well-watered,  all  the  blooms  pruned-off  in  the 
early  part  of  summer,  and  encouraged  to  grow,  it  makes 
a  rather  pretty  mass  of  yellow,  in  a  little  basket,  early 
in  the  spring. 

Helianthemums. — The  whole  of  the  trailing,  low-grow¬ 
ing,  evergreen  kinds,  will  bloom  soon  alter  Christmas, 
if  treated  in  the  same  way.  They  should  have  a  good 
portion  of  broken  sandstone,  charcoal,  and  rotten  wood, 
and  leaf  mould  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Now  is  a 
good  time  for  inserting  cuttings  of  firm  side-slioots  for  a 
stock,  under  hand-lights,  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  shady  place. 

Vinca. — The  whole  of  the  Periwinkles  delight  in  the 
shade,  and  make  long,  straggling  shoots— hence  the 
name,  from  vinculum ,  a  band.  Most  of  them  bloom  in 
mild  winters  out-of-doors.  I  have  found  this  is  greatly 
promoted  by  cutting  the  shoots  back  to  a  prominent 
bud  in  April,  May,  and  June.  1  once  had  a  plant  of 
i  Vinca  major  in  a  large  pot,  with  abundance  ot  its  large 
blue-purple  flowers,  and  its  glossy,  green  foliage  at 
Christmas.  Such  a  mass  would  have  adorned  any 
basket.  Besides  this  major,  there  are  several  varieties 
of  minor,  with  small  flowers,  purple,  blue,  and  white, 
and  with  small  foliage— green,  white  variegated,  and 
yellow  variegated.  A  fine  basket  of  the  latter  would 
give  a  cool  greenhouse  a  lively  appearance  in  the 
winter  months. 
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2nd.  Low- geowing  Plants— Haedy  and  Tendee. — 
Of  these,  we  first  mention  the  Nemophila  insignia, 
atomaria,  and  macnlata.  Sown  in  August,  they  will 
bloom  from  March  to  June,  and  if  no  seed  is  allowed  to 
grow,  and  the  plants  are  somewhat  shaded,  they  will 
continue  on  during  the  summer.  Labour,  however,  will 
be  saved  by  sowing  in  spring.  The  chief  care  required 
in  its  cultivation,  is  never  to  wet  the  plants  at  their 
collar,  or  damp  and  gangrene  will  ensue.  In  watering, 
therefore,  it  is  best  to  dip,  but  not  let  the  water  rise  to  J 
the  surface.  Atomaria  should  be  so  placed,  as  to  be 
near  the  eye,  so  that  the  black  dots  on  the  white  petals  j 
may  be  noticed.  A  little  moss  had  better  be  placed  j 
between  the  stems  of  maculata,  and  the  rim  or  wood-  j 
rim. 

Lobelia, — The  whole  of  the  small-growing  group  are  ! 
well  fitted  for  this  purpose.  The  best  are  those  with 
a  lighter  or  darker  blue  tinge.  Of  these,  as  peculiarly  ! 
fit,  I  single  out  gracilis,  specipsa,  bellidifolia,  and  trims 
maxima.  The  last  is  the  weakest-growing  and  pos-  ; 
sessing  a  little  more  of  an  upright  tendency  than  the  : 
others.  Sown  in  a  slight  hotbed  in  March,  or  pre-  ; 
served  a3  cuttings  or  young  plants  over  the  winter,  they 
will  bloom  in  baskets  the  whole  of  the  summer,  and,  if  j 
freed  from  seeds,  the  most  of  the  winter.  They  will 
require  rich,  light  soil. 

Anagallis. — Of  these,  the  large  blue,  and  the  large 
red,  are  the  best,  and  to  secure  them,  they  should  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  spring  or  early  summer.  The 
same  plants  will  last  a  considerable  time  in  baskets 
when  they  are  well  pruned  back  in  autumn.  Light, 
rich  soil  suits  them.  They  answer  in  beds  but  in  few 
places ;  they  grow  too  strong.  In  baskets  they  are  j 
just  in  their  element.  The  confinement  given  to  the 
roots  causes  a  profusion  of  bloom,  and  who  can  look  j 
upon  shoots  some  eighteen  inches  in  length,  studded  i 
with  bloom,  in  a  sunny  day,  without  admiration. 
Another  advantage,  or,  perhaps,  a  disadvantage,  about 
them  is,  that  they  become  a  sort  of  sun-dial,  or  weather¬ 
glass,  as  they  are  very  shy  in  unfolding  their  beauties  in 
dull  weather.  In  a  confined  atmosphere  the  green  fly 
dearly  loves  to  feast  on  them,  and  tobacco  must  expel 
those  marauders. 

Verbena,  —  Most  of  those  with  the  old  Malindres 
habit  are  suitable  for  this  purpose.  I  may  instance  old  j 
splendens,  Tweediana  grandiflora,  and  the  less  rampant  ! 
grower,  Barter'd.  One  of  the  very  best  for  this  purpose 
is  one  of  the  first  introduced,  with  purple-lilac  flowers, 
produced  in  great  profusion,  namely,  pulchella ;  and 
another  good  one,  next  to  lost,  but  now  getting  into 
notice  again,  is  sulphurea,  which  makes  but  a  poor  ap¬ 
pearance  in  a  bed,  though  it  is  elegant  suspended. 

Saxifraga  sannentosa. — This  is  the  only  way  to  show 
off  this  pretty  plant  to  advantage.  If  any  of  our  friends 
do  not  know  it,  or  if  we  mistake  its  name,  they  will 
form  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  one  we  mean,  by  sus¬ 
pending  a  patriarch  of  a  Strawberry  plant  in  a  basket, 
with  ever  so  many  generations  of  runners,  the  one  pro¬ 
ceeding  from,  and  dangling  from  the  other,  and  many 
of  these,  as  well  as  the  parent  stool,  decked  with  little 
whitish  flowers.  The  leaves  themselves  are  singular  i 
aud  pretty.  To  this  may  be  added  S.  cuscutceformis,  ; 
another  trailing  plant  of  the  same  family.  A  little  peat 
earth  and  rotten  wood  in  the  soil  will  be  gratefully 
received. 

3rd.  Strong  -  growing  Herbaceous  Plants. — I  in-  ! 
stance  these  for  tall  houses,  or  for  situations  where  it  is  j 
desirable  to  have  the  shoots  to  dangle  several  yards,  j 
instead  of  a  couple  of  feet.  I  will  merely  mention  them 
— Tropccolum  pentaphyllum,  T.  pelegrinum ;  the  first 
propagated  by  tubers  and  cuttings,  the  second  from  seed ; 
and  varieties  of  T.  Lobbianum,  for  a  warm  place  in 
autumn  and  winter.  Bhodochiton  volubile,  by  seed  and 
cuttings.  Lophospernum  Hendersonii,  crispum,  and 


spectabile,  variegated,  best  propagated  from  cuttings. 
Maurandya  Barclayana,  Hendersonii,  and  alba,  are  all 
peculiarly  suitable.  I  shall  never  forget  the  first  time 
1  saw  Barclayana  so  used.  It  was  in  a  large  basket, 
some  fifteen  inches  diameter,  suspended  at  a  height  of 
twelve  feet,  and  the  shoots  clothed  with  purple  flowers 
were  then  dangling  seven  feet  in  length.  This  family, 
Lophospermnm,  &c.,  like  all  the  rest,  will  bloom  more 
profusely  and  longer  by  cuttings  off  all  the  seed-vessels 
as  they  form.  The  same  plants,  with  fresh  soil,  will  last 
for  years,  by  pruning  back  in  the  end  of  autumn,  as  the 
pendent  position  of  the  bulk  of  the  shoots  will  cause 
young  ones  to  be  produced  near  the  roots. 

4th.  Plants  of  a  Sfieubby  Character.- — As  a  con¬ 
necting  link  between  the  last  and  these  I  may  first 
mention 

Hibbertia  grossxdaricef olia,  a  beautiful  trailer,  with 
small  foliage,  and  pretty  yellow  flowers.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  divisions  or  cuttings. 

Hibbertia  rolubilis  has  also  large  yellow  flowers, 
much  larger  than  the  last,  but  it  has  rather  too  much  of 
the  twiner  to  hang  its  shoots  gracefully,  and  though 
the  flowers  are  beautiful,  they  are  the  very  opposite  of 
fragrant. 

Mahernia  incisa,  grandiflora,  and  pulchella,  are  small 
plants  that  may  be  used  with  advantage  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  as  the  small  flowers  have  a  pendulous  character, 
and  are  best  seen  from  below.  As  the  shoots  will  rarely 
grow  above  two  or  three  feet,  they  should  not  be  placed 
at  any  great  height.  The  small  flowers  are  yellowish- 
white,  and  red ;  it  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  grown  in 
sandy  peat  and  loam. 

S oily  a  angusti folia,  linearis,  and  heterophylla. — Shrubs 
of  a  climbing  habit,  with  small,  beautiful,  blue  flowers, 
that  will  do  for  baskets  when  the  shoots  are  first  tied 
to  the  rim,  and  then  to  the  sides,  to  counteract  the 
upright  tendency.  Easily  raised  from  cuttings,  and 
thriving  in  peat  and  loam. 

Convolvidus  canariensis. — Bluish-pink  in  colour,  and 
strong-growing,  producing  shoots  of  a  pendant  cha¬ 
racter,  from  three  to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  blooming 
freely.  The  plant  should  be  cut  back  in  the  autumn, 
or  early  in  spring,  and  then,  with  fresh  soil,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  several  years.  It  is  very  subject  to  the  red 
spider.  I  have  tried  the  annual  garden  Convolvulus 
for  similar  purposes,  but  their  natural  habit  of  bind¬ 
weeds  combines  them  so  closely  that  they  do  not  festoon 
freely. 

Kennedya  coccinea,  rubicunda,  and  especially  pros- 
irata,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  when  not  grown 
on  rafters  or  trellises.  They  must  be  grown  chiefly  in 
sandy  peat.  Their  general  treatment  has  been  already 
given.  In  baskets,  watering  must  be  carefully  at¬ 
tended  to. 

Bolichos  lignosus,  Passijlora  ccerulea,  P.  ccerulea  ra- 
cemosa,  and  P.  Colvillii,  may  be  so  used  when  the  house 
is  lofty;  and  these  kinds  of  plants  are  not  grown  from 
the  rafters.  They  w'ould  require  to  be  cultivated  in 
rich  soil;  to  be  watered  at  times  with  manure-water; 
and  to  be  pruned  back  freely  when  done  blooming  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  is  the 
young  shoots  of  the  present  season  that  bloom,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  well-hardened  buds  of  the  previous  year. 
I  was  going  to  mention  Passijlora  Billottii,  but  I  find 
it  rather  tender  for  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Jasminum  gracile. — This  is  a  beautiful  thing,  with 
small,  dull-white,  sweet  flowers,  and  will  require  similar 
treatment  as  Sollya,  as  respects  tying  to  the  basket. 
When  done  flowering,  prune  most  of  the  flowering  parts 
away,  and  encourage  young  shoots;  and,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  ripened,  will  they  show  bloom  at  every  bud 
next  season. 

Succulents. — Need  I  instance  Mesembryanthemums  ? 
I  am  not  botanist  enough  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
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much  more  tliau  a  tithe  of  them.  But  the  whole  of 
these,  witli  a  prostrate,  trailing  habit,  that  we  have 
received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  New  Hol¬ 
land,  would  do  admirably  for  this  purpose,  and,  with 
little  trouble,  yield  their  blooms  from  April  to  the  end 
of  October.  I  may  instance  such  kinds  as  sarmento- 
I  sum,  acinaci forme,  equilaterale,  attenuatum,  camlens, 

|  floribundum,  lavigatum,  virgatum,  torquatum,  &c.  These 
should  be  grown  in  sandy  loam,  lime  rubbish,  and 
cow-dung.  Small  baskets  would  suit.  Little  water 
would  be  required  in  winter,  as  they  would  mostly 
\  absorb  sufficient  from  the  atmosphere.  When  the  days 
'  lengthen  they  will  be  grateful  for  a  little  manure-water 
at  times,  and  will  then  grow  freely. 

Jloya  carnosa. — This  will  do  if  kept  in  a  rather  dry 
and  warm  place  in  winter.  I  have  seen  a  fair  specimen 
I  kept  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  room,  and  it  bloomed 
fairly  every  season. 

Cereus  Jlagelliforme  and  C.  Mallesonit. — Unless  these 
are  grafted  so  that  the  shoots  will  hang  down,  there  is 
no  other  mode  of  showing  the  plants  to  such  advantage 
as  when  suspended  in  baskets.  The  same  treatment 
must  be  given  them  as  was  mentioned  for  Cactus  lately. 
Nothing  requires  less  trouble,  when  the  treatment  is 
understood,  than  succulents. 

fi.  A  few  fou  Summer  Blooming  where  there  is  the 
assistance  of  a  hotbed  to  forward  young  plants  from  seed 
or  cuttings  in  spring.  I  will  merely  mention  two  genera 
that  would  do  well  in  such  a  position  from  the  end  of 
J  une  to  the  end  of  September. 

Torrenia  asiatica. — No  mode  of  training  will  show  this 
beautiful  plaut  to  be  so  much  at  home. 

Thunbergia  (data,  in  its  varieties  of  buff,  yellow, 
orange,  and  white,  will  likewise  do  well  during  that 
!  period,  but  care  must  be  taken  to  place  the  baskets  where 
!  you  can  exercise  the  syringe  among  the  shoots,  or  the 
red  spider  will  fill  the  house  to  a  certainty.  They  are 
worthy  of  the  trouble,  as  when  well  managed  they  would 
be  really  beautiful. 

One  word  more.  Ho  not  place  the  plants  in  the 
baskets  until  they  are  a  good  size  ;  this  will  save  labour, 
and  leave  less  for  longing  expectations. 

But  our  correspondent  may  say,  here  I  shall  be  non¬ 
plussed  with  abundance;  what  am  I  to  do  with  these 
nine  baskets?  Well,  for  this  period,  and  as  easily  to  be 
got,  the  following  might  do : — 

Lobelia  speciosa  ;  llibbcrtia  grossulariesfolia ;  Anagal- 
lis  Phillipsii,  large,  blue,  and  red ;  Saxifraga  sarmentosa ; 
Verbena  pulchella  ;  Verbena  sulphurea  ;  Maurandya  Bar- 
clayana;  Cereus  JlagelUformis.  R.  Fish. 


STOVE  FERNS. 

( Continued  frontpage  181.) 

Soil.— To  grow  Ferns  satisfactorily  the  right  soil  is 
an  important  point.  Growing,  as  they  generally  do,  in 
the  thickets,  or  jungles,  in  hot  climates,  where  the  soil 
is  principally  formed  of  decayed  leaves,  small  branches 
of  trees,  their  roots  small,  twiggy,  and  fibrous,  in  a 
close,  moist  atmosphere,  we  have  only  to  imitate  such 
circumstances,  and  success  will  attend  our  efforts.  In 
this  country  we  must  have  houses  artificially  heated  to 
the  requisite  degree,  and  the  proper  soil  or  compost 
procured.  The  materials  for  this  compost,  that  I  have 
used  with  perfect  success,  can  be  easily  procured  in 
most  parts  of  Britain.  They  consist  of  vegetable  mould, 
formed  of  decayed  leaves,  peat  soil,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  heath  mould,  silver  sand,  and  sphagnum,  or  bog 
moss.  I  mix  these  in  the  following  proportions — vege¬ 
table,  or  leaf  mould,  one  or  two  years  old,  one-third  ; 
fibrous  peat,  one-third ;  bog  moss,  finely  chopped,  one- 
third  ;  and  as  much  silver  sand  as  will  give  it  a  whitish- 
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silvery  appearance.  For  very  small  plants  I  put  this 
compost  through  a  rather  fino  sieve;  but  for  large 
plants  I  do  not  sift  it  at  all,  only  pulling  the  peat  in 
pieces,  and  taking  out  the  very  roughest  pieces,  stones, 
or  other  extraneous  matters,  mixing  it  thoroughly  with 
the  other  materials,  and  using  it  in  a  state  of  moderate 
dryness  and  warmth.  When  mixed  it  has  a  consi¬ 
derable  resemblance  to  the  compost  I  use  for  most  of 
the  Orchis  tribe. 

In  this  rich,  light,  open  compost,  the  roots  of  the 
Ferns  run  freely,  and  the  plants  riot  in  health  and 
luxuriance,  due  care  being  given  to  supply  them  with 
the  proper  heat  and  moisture  ;  of  which,  more  anon. 

Potting. — Ferns  are,  in  this  point,  something  like 
Heaths;  they  will  not  thrive  luxuriantly  if  pot-bound, 
and,  therefore,  should  be  frequently  repotted.  Young 
plants  from  the  seed-pan  should  be  potted  three  times 
during  the  summer — the  first  time  in  March;  the  second 
in  June;  and  the  third  in  September.  Larger  plants 
will  do  well  if  potted  in  March  and  August. 

In  potting,  the  first  thiug  to  attend  to  is  the  drainage; 
for,  though  these  plants  love  moisture,  they  will  not 
thrive  in  stagnant  water  retained  in  the  pots.  The  best 
material  for  drainage  is  broken  potsherds,  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  moss.  Place  a  large  piece  over  the  hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  some  smaller  pieces  over  that, 
and  a  layer  of  some  still  smaller  upon  them  ;  then  a 
covering  of  moss,  and  upon  it  a  small  quantity  of  the 
rough  fibres  of  the  peat.  Examine  the  balls  attached 
to  the  roots;  if  they  are  very  dry,  soak  them  thoroughly 
in  tepid  water,  and  let  them  have  time  to  drain  off  the 
superfluous  moisture.  If  potted  in  a  dry  state,  it  is 
almost  impossible  ever  to  wet  the  old  ball  thoroughly, 
and  the  plant,  consequently,  languishes  and  turns  sickly 
for  a  long  time.  If  the  ball  is  in  a  proper  state  of 
moisture  it  may  be  potted  at  once. 

These  plants  will  bear  a  large  shift  in  such  a  light, 
open  compost.  Small  plants  may  be  allowed  a  full 
inch  between  the  old  ball  and  the  sides  of  the  new  pot; 
and  larger  plants  may  have  from  one-and-a-halt  to  two 
inches.  Fill  in  the  pot  as  much  soil  over  the  drainage 
as  will  raise  the  ball  nearly  level  with  the  rim,  then 
place  the  plaut  upon  it,  and  fill  the  compost  round  it, 
pressing  it  down  pretty  firmly  as  the  soil  is  put  in. 
When  quite  full,  give  the  pot  a  smart  stroke  or  two 
upon  the  bench,  to  settle  the  soil  equally  in  every  part, 
and  be  careful  to  leave  sufficient  room  between  the  top 
of  the  pot  and  the  soil  to  hold  water  sufficient  to  wet 
the  whole  thoroughly  every  time  water  is  applied.  This 
space,  as  a  matter  of  course,  must  be  small  for  small 
plants,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  size.  A  ery  large 
plants  will  require  a  full  inch  to  hold  water  enough  to 
wet  such  large  balls. 

The  reader  may  here  exclaim,  “But  how  shall  I  know 
when  the  soil  in  the  pots  is  thoroughly  wetted  ?  In  all 
the  operations  of  gardening  there  is  none  that  requires 
more  judgment  and  experience  than  that  of  watering. 
Many  a  fine  Fern,  and  Heath,  too,  have  perished  by  im¬ 
proper  treatment  in  watering,  and  that,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  has  arisen  from  injudicious  potting.  If  the  space 
i  between  the  soil  and  the  rim  of  the  pot  is  too  scanty, 
the  water  given  will  only  wet  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  surface,  the  remainder  will  be  as  dry  as  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  and  the  roots  miserably  perish.  The  only 
sure  way  to  find  this  out  is  to  turn  out  the  ball  an  hour 
or  two  after  watering  it,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  whether 
the  water  has  penetrated  to  the  bottom.  The  ball  may 
also  be  so  hard  that  the  water  runs  down  the  sides  of 
the  pots  without  entering  it.  In  such  a  case,  I  thrust  a 
sharp  pointed  stick  or  iron  rod  into  the  ball,  making 
numerous  holes  to  allow  the  water  to  penetrate  to  the 
centre.  In  very  severe  cases,  I  have  sometimes  recovered 
a  plant  dying  for  want  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  ball, 
by  placing  in  water  long  enough  to  soak  it  thoroughly  ; 
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but  such  extreme  cases  will  seldom,  if  ever,  occur,  if  due 
attention  is  paid  at  the  time  of  potting  to  leave  space 
enough  to  hold  water.  The  cultivator  may,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  learn  when  the  ball  of  earth  in  the  pots  is  in  a 
proper  condition  of  moisture  by  sound,  that  is,  by  strik¬ 
ing  the  outside  of  the  pot  with  his  knuckles:  il  the 
sound  is  dense  or  heavy,  the  soil  is  moist;  but  if  sharp, 
it  is  dry.  Again,  we  may  judge  the  same  point  by 
lifting  up  the  pot.  If  it  is  heavy,  the  soil  is  moist,  and 
i  vice  versa.  Many  of  my  customers  ask,  “How  often 
should  the  plant  I  have  bought  bo  watered — every 
day?”  No,  is  my  reply;  you  must  only  water  it  when 
it  is  dry,  on  the  same  principle  that  you  feed  your  horse 
only  when  he  is  hungry. 

All  this  about  watering!  Is  all  this  attention  neces¬ 
sary?  Certainly  it  is,  and  experience  alone  must  guide 
you.  It  is  not  the  pouring  a  quantity  of  water  over 
your  plants  that  will  do  them  good  ;  it  is  the  right  ap¬ 
plication  of  it,  at  the  right  time,  in  right  quantities,  that 
will  cause  your  plants  to  thrive ;  and  proper  attention 
to  soil  and  potting  will  give  you  power  over  this  point 
of  watering.  T.  Appleby. 

(Tu  be  continued.') 


ROSE  CLASSIFICATION. 

A  correspondent  wishes  for  information  about  the 
classes  of  Roses;  the  characteristics  of  each  class;  with 
a  few  examples.  As  the  information  will,  no  doubt,  be 
useful  to  many  of  our  readers,  I  shall  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  a  description  of  each  class,  so  that  any 
one  may  know  whether  any  particular  Rose  is  a  Gallic 
or  French  Rose,  a  Provence,  an  Ayrshire,  or  a  Perpetual, 
together  with  a  few  names  illustrative  of  each  class. 

j  Summer  Roses,  Flowering  in  May,  June,  and  July,  j 

Class  1 . — Rosa  Galliea,  the  French  or  Common  Garden 
Rose. — This  class  may  be  distinguished  by  a  stiff,  up-  I 
right  growth ;  by  blooming  in  summer  only,  all  the  j 
bloom  being  over  by  the  middle  or  end  of  July.  They 
will  grow  in  any  soil,  but  their  beauty  is  greatly 
increased  by  good  cultivation.  The  iiowers  are  remark¬ 
able  for  their  brilliant  colours,  perfect  outline,  and 
regularly  disposed  petals ;  hence  they  are  well  adapted 
for  exhibition  as  cut  Roses.  Examples  are — 

Celestine,  pale  rose;  superb  and  full. 

Grandissimci,  purplish-rose ;  very  large  and  full. 

IJ Amethyste,  dark  crimson;  large  and  full. 

(Fillet  Parfait,  pure  white,  with  broad  stripes  of  ' 

!  crimson  ;  beautiful,  aud  very  double. 

Village  Maid ,  white,  with  broad  stripes  of  purple ;  I 
largo,  and  very  double. 

William  Tell,  bright  rose ;  edges  blush  ;  superb. 

Class  2. — Rosa  eentifolia,  Provence,  or  the  100 petaled  1 
Rose. — Distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  their  globu-  j 
lar-formcd  flowers,  their  delicious  fragrance,  and  more  | 
slender  habit  of  growth.  There  is  a  small  section  of! 
this  class,  named  Pompon  Roses,  of  a  more  dwarf,  com-  j 
pact  growth,  and  small  double  flowers,  suitable  for  I 
edgings  of  large  rosaries,  or  small  beds,  or  for  forcing,  j 
Examples  are : — 

Cabbage,  or  Common  Provence,  a  well-known  favourite 
Rose. 

Delices  de  Flandre,  light  pink  ;  very  large  and  double. 

Unique,  pure  white  ;  large  and  full. 

Vihnorin,  bright  flesh-colour;  very  double. 

Pompon,  or  Miniature  Provence. 

Dwarf  Burgundy,  deep  rose;  very  small  and  double. 

De  Meaux,  rosy-lilac. 

Spong,  pale  rose  ;  small,  and  very  double. 

Class  3. — Rosa  eentifolia  muscosa,  Moss  Rose. — This 
is  a  very  distinct  class,  well  known  by  their  calices 


being  much  divided,  so  at  to  have  a  mossy  appearance. 
This  fringe  is  a  great  addition  to  their  beauty,  especially 
just  when  the  bud  begins  to  expand,  showing  the  beau¬ 
tiful  colour  enclosed  in  a  mossy  green  cup.  There  are 

The  old  Common  Moss,  said  to  be  originated  accident¬ 
ally  from  the  Provence  Rose.  From  it  all  the  varieties 
retaining  the  mossy  character  have  been  raised. 

Celina,  rich  crimson,  shaded  with  purple;  very  large. 

Land,  rosy-crimson,  tinted  with  purple. 

White  Batli,  paper-white  ;  large  and  full. 

Class  4. — Rosa  Damascena,  or  Damask  Rose. — This 
class  may  bo  known  by  its  rough,  spiny  shoots  and 
leathery  leaves;  also  the  shoots  and  leaves  are  of  a  very  - 
light  green,  contrasting  beautifully  with  the  dark  leaved 
Bourbons  and  Perpetuals.  The  flowers  of  some  varieties 
in  this  class  are  of  a  pink  hue,  suffused  with  salmon, 
rendering  them  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  the  hardiest 
of  all  Roses.  Examples  are  : — 

Bachelier,  vivid  salmon  pink ;  beautiful  and  lull. 

Leda,  blush,  edged  with  cherry ;  large  and  full. 

Madam  Hardy,  pure  white  ;  beautiful,  large,  and  full. 

Madame  Soetman,  creamy-white,  shaded  with  buff; 
large  and  full. 

Class  5. — Alba  Roses,  and  their  Hybrids. — A  small 
class,  but  from  its  extreme  delicacy  of  colouring  very 
valuable.  Its  principal  character  consists  in  the  shoots 
being  almost  spineless,  and  the  leaves  in  many  varieties 
being  of  a  milky-green  hue.  The  examples  are: — 

Blush  Hip),  delicate  blush  ;  beautiful  in  bud;  full. 

Due  de  Luxembourg,  soft  ;  lilac  blush,  tinted  with 
rose  ;  very  beautiful,  large,  and  double. 

Madame  Legras,  pure  white,  centre  sometimes  cream  ; 
a  beautiful  rose,  large  and  full. 

Sophie  Marcilly,  blush,  centre  rose  ;  exquisite  in  the 
bud. 

Class  0. — Hybrid  Provence. — The  Roses  in  this  class 
partake  largely  of  the  R.  Galliea  class,  though  some  are 
more  decidedly  of  the  Provence  breed  ;  partakiug  of  the 
character  of  both,  they  are  difficult  to  describe,  the  only 
distinction  being  that  of  moderate  growth.  They  are 
excellent  exhibition  Roses,  especially  in  pots.  The 
examples  are : — 

Aspasia,  beautiful  flesh,  changing  to  blush  ;  fine 
form ;  full. 

Blanchejleur,  white,  slightly  tinged  with  flesh ; 
beautiful  profuse  bloomer;  large  and  full. 

Garibaldi,  bright  crimson ;  large  and  double. 

La  Vestale,  white  ;  fine  form  ;  very  double. 

La  Volupte,  bright  rose  petals,  beautifully  arranged  ; 
large  and  full. 

Class  7. — Hybrids  of  Chinese,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette. 

— Here  we  have  an  assemblage  of  Roses  of  various 
characters.  To  know  them,  the  habits  of  their  parents 
should  be  studied;  they  are  the  produce  of  hybridization 
between  the  Galliea  and  Centifolia  and  the  classes 
indicated  above.  The  hybrids  of  China  are  the  most  j 
numerous.  The  hybrids  of  the  Noisette  are  remarkable 
lor  the  large  trusses  of  flowers  they  produce.  The 
examples  are: — 

Hybrids,  in  which  the  Chinese  character  predomi¬ 
nates. 

Aurora,  crimson,  shaded  with  violet;  beautiful,  large, 
aud  double. 

Beauty  of  Billiard,  vivid  scarlet;  rather  small,  but 
very  double. 

Chenedole,  light  vivid  crimson,  exquisite  in  colour; 
very  large  and  double. 

Fulgens,  deep  rich  crimson ;  superb  ;  large,  and  full. 

Velours  Episcopal,  violet-purple  ;  large  and  full. 

Hybrids  in  which  the  Bourbon  character  predomi¬ 
nates — 

Charles  Duval,  deep  pink ;  beautiful,  large,  and  full. 
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Comte  Bonbert,  rose,  sometimes  tinted  with  flesh ; 
large  and  very  double. 

Coup  d' Hebe,  rich  deep  pink  ;  largo  and  very  double  ; 
form  exquisite. 

Hybrid  in  which  the  Noisette  character  predominates. 
The  example  is  : — 

Madame  Plantier,  pure  white;  beautiful  and  full. 

Class  8. — Rosa  spinosissima,  or  Scotch  Roses. — These 
Roses  are,  as  their  name  imports,  natives  of  Scotland, 
and  are  found  in  bushy  brakes  on  hill  sides.  In  then- 
wild  state  they  are  single,  but  cultivation  has  greatly 
improved  them.  There  are  numbers  of  varieties  with 
double  flowers  of  every  hue.  For  the  front  of  shrub¬ 
beries,  or  even  in  beds,  in  wild  parts  of  the  grounds, 
they  are  useful  as  ornaments.  They  are  easily  known 
by  their  small,  weak  branches,  tiny  leaves,  and  small 
flowers.  There  are  some  hybrids  that  are  desirable 
even  for  the  Rosarium  ;  Williams's  Yellow  is  an  example. 

Class  !). — Rosa  lutea,  Austrian  Roses. — This  class  is 
a  very  distinct  one,  but  difficult  to  describo.  Examples 
will  teach  more  by  a  single  glance  than  pages  of  de¬ 
scription.  They  are  remarkable  for  brilliancy  of 
colouring.  The  best  Yellow  Roses  in  cultivation  are  in 
this  class,  namely,  Harrisonii  and  Persian  Yellow.  Out 
of  bloom  they  look  like  small,  weak  growing,  wild  briers. 

Rosa  sulphured,  and  the  Sweet  Brier,  with  its  hybrids, 
are  nearly  allied  to  this  class.  The  former  is  the  Old 
Double  Yellow  Rose,  so  difficult  to  bloom,  but  when  it 
does  bloom  it  is  very  beautiful.  The  examples  are  : — 

Austrian  Copper  Rose,  Yellow  Rose,  both  single,  but 
very  beautiful. 

Sweet  Briers. 

Celestial,  blush ;  semi-double. 

Double  Scarlet,  rich  deep  rose;  distinct  and  double. 

Double  Margined  Hip,  flesh,  edged  with  crimson ; 
very  large  and  double.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WALK  EDGINGS. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  various  articles 
used  as  edgings  to  walks,  it  seems  agreed  on,  by  usage, 
that  one  of  Box  stands  pre-eminent;  and  whether  we  take 
it  for  its  hardihood,  durability,  or  general  appearance, 
as  a  live  edging  it  would  seem  the  first  in  its  class. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  places  where  it  is  inexpedient  to 
have  Box;  places  where  neither  that  nor  anything  else  will 
grow ;  and  places  where  it  almost  refuses  to  grow,  from  a 
dislike  to  the  soil.  Now,  though  we  profess  to  advocate 
the  use  of  Box  in  all  cases  where  it  will  thrive,  unless 
other  circumstances  render  another  edging  necessary, 
we  will,  nevertheless,  advert  to  other  kinds  for  the  special 
purposes  for  which  they  may  be  wanted. 

From  time  immemorial,  edgings  for  paths  have  been 
deemed  requisite  for  appearance,  and  in  some  respects 
for  stability.  The  various  Roman  causeways,  which  in¬ 
tersected  the  cultivated  parts  of  this  country  during  the 
time  that  wonderful  people  held  possession  of  it,  have  all 
a  row  of  larger  stones  at  the  edge  than  in  the  centre, 
showing  that  “an  edging”  was  not  unknown  at  that 
early  period ;  and  from  them,  down  to  the  present  period, 
some  sort  of  margin  seems  be  considered  necessary  to 
all  sorts  of  pathways,  be  that  a  turnpike  foot  road,  a 
street  pavement,  or  the  more  humble  crossing  that 
carries  the  cottager  from  his  back  door  to  some  out¬ 
house.  To  all  an  “edging ”  of  some  sort  seems  requisite, 
and  all  have  their  edging  accordingly. 

Let  us,  first,  warn  the  inexperienced  amateur  against 
falling  into  error  by  planting  a  wrong  kind  of  Box. 
Like  many  other  plants,  more  noticed  perhaps,  the  Box 
has  divided  itself  into  varieties,  differing  in  their  dwarf 
or  robustness  of  habit,  the  extremes  being  denominated 
“tree,”  and  “edging  Box;”  but,  independent  of  these 


I 
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extremes,  there  are  (as  in  most  other  things)  inter¬ 
mediate  kinds,  too  coarse  for  edging  purposes  in  many 
places,  though  not  in  all;  and  in  those  situations  where 
the  very  dwarfest  kind  refuses  to  grow,  this  stronger 
growing  one  may  be  introduced  to  advantage.  Which¬ 
ever  may  be  used,  be  sure  that  all  the  edging  planted  in 
one  place  be  all  of  a  kind;  for  though  we  advocated 
cutting  and  trimming,  yet  the  jagged  and  very  uneven 
growth  that  takes  place  when  the  dwarf  and  robust  arc 
intermixed,  or,  what  is  equally  bad,  half  one,  and  half 
the  other,  in  the  same  line,  renders  it  necessary  to  be 
very  exact  in  having  it  true.  We  will  not  here  go  into  the 
details  of  planting,  which  are  well  known,  but  merely 
say,  that  we  cut  but  little  (seldom  any)  of  the  top  at  the 
time  of  planting.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  be  careful 
that  the  ground  on  which  it  is  planted  be  all  alike  in 
quality,  and  not  to  have  the  roots  of  one  piece  luxuriating 
in  the  rich  soil  of  the  kitchen-garden  squares,  and 
another  struggling  for  existence  amongst  the  hungry 
gravel  and  other  substances  the  walk  may  be  made  of. 
These  matters  are  often  neglected,  and  the  edging 
presents  afterwards  a  diversity  of  growth  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  placed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to 
point  out  the  best  season  for  this  duty,  for  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  regard  can  be  had  to  that;  we  have 
planted  it  at  all  seasons,  but  prefer  the  month  of  April. 
Whenever  it  is  planted  in  dry  weather,  it  should  have 
the  advantage  of  water  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  it 
will  seldom  fail  to  grow,  even  when  its  roots  have  been 
much  curtailed.  In  moist,  cool  districts,  large  quantities 
are  often  put  in  without  any  root  at  all.  The  middle  of 
the  growing  season  is  the  worst  for  planting,  but  we  have 
done  that  in  a  case  of  necessity,  and  been  tolerably 
successful. 

Notwithstanding  the  reputed  hardihood  of  Box,  we 
have  seen  it  show  more  signs  of  suffering  from  spring 
frosts  than  many  things  supposed  to  be  more  tender. 
Some  frosts  we  had  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1862,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  bright  sun,  “  cut  up  ”  the  tender  growth  of  Box¬ 
edging  on  the  east  sides  of  those  lines  which  run  north 
and  south,  and  were  exposed  to  the  morning  sun.  This, 
we  suppose,  to  be  owing  to  the  cold  air  floating  nearest 
the  ground,  and  the  sudden  exposure  to  unclouded  sun 
shine  after.  Nevertheless,  we  need  not  be  afraid  to 
plant  it  in  exposed  situations;  for,  though  it  suffered 
severely,  and  for  some  days  was  quite  black,  still  it 
recovered  itself  without  any  p'ortion  falling  a  victim  to 
the  ordeal  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  “  There  cannot  be  any  good 
gardening  where  Box-edging  will  not  grow.”  From 
this  we  entirely  dissent,  as  we  have  seen  an  excellent 
and  well-kept  garden,  where,  after  repeated  trials,  in 
which  the  Box  perished  piecemeal,  its  use  was  given  up, 
and  a  dead  edging,  we  believe  of  timber,  substituted  in 
its  place.  This  was  in  a  garden,  the  gardener  of  which 
received  medals  at  the  London  Horticultural  Shows; 
and  it  proves  that  there  are  some  soils  which  do  not 
possess  in  sufficient  quantities  the  necessary  ingre¬ 
dients  on  which  Box  lives,  or  some  which  it  dislikes;  con¬ 
sequently,  after  dragging  out  a  miserable  existence,  it 
dies,  piece  after  piece,  until  the  edging  becomes  no 
edging.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  precise 
kind  of  soil  the  Box  dislikes,  but  we  may  say,  that 
where  Sorrel  is  found  very  abundantly  it  is  often  a  proof 
that  the  Box  will  not  be  at  home  there;  while  we  have 
seen  it  thrive  on  a  sandy  soil  that  would  almost  drift 
before  the  wind,  and  it  thrives  equally  on  a  retentive 


loam. 

Though  it  cannot  well  be  planted  at  this  season,  yet 
it  may  be  successfully  trimmed  into  order,  which  is  a 
point  equally  necessary  to  its  general  appearance.  For 
this  purpose,  damp,  dull  weather  is  the  most  suitable 
!  time.  Its  mutilated  leaves  are  not  then  subjected  to 
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the  scorching  influence  of  the  sun  until  a  partial  reco¬ 
very  takes  place ;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  those 
interior  leaves  which,  having  been  long  concealed,  are 
not  able  to  hear  exposure  to  hot  sunshine  with  impu¬ 
nity.  By  cutting  Box  at  this  season  a  part  of  its 
summer’s  growth,  also,  will  be  retained,  which  will  look 
well  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

I  As  we  have  before  said,  every  walk  ought  to  have 
■  some  visible  edging,  or  margin,  whereby  its  outline  is 
:  distinguished  from  the  ground  which  adjoins  it.  Even 
the  back  paths,  or  thoroughfares,  ought  to  have  boun- 
|  dary  marks  to  denote  how  far  they  ought  legitimately 
to  extend;  these,  however,  had  better  be  either  brick, 
j  or  stone  of  some  sort,  sunk  in  tlie  ground.  Common 
:  bricks  make  a  very  good  edging,  laid  either  edge  or  end- 
.  ways  up,  where  traffic  is  supposed  to  pass  over  them ; 

'  but  they  look  best  when  laid  angle-ways  up,  like  the  ridge 
I  of  a  house,  and,  if  done  carefully,  they  look  remarkably  , 
neat.  Bough  stones,  or  flints,  will  do  in  certain  situa-  j 
tions,  where  there  is  not  much  traffic  to  displace  them  ; 
but  in  a  wilderness,  or  other  romantic  situation,  they  are  j 
the  most  proper  ;  while  in  the  precincts  of  the  mansion, 
or  dressed  grounds,  a  prepared  kerb-stone,  or  something 
that  represents  it  in  the  Terra  cotta  or  plaster  way,  will, 
doubtless,  be  preferred,  the  increasing  uses  to  which  the 
last  of  these  has  adapted  itself  will  most  likely  lead  to 
many  pleasing  forms  of  edging,  and  other  ornamental 
work,  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  others  will  be  j 
eventually  driven  out  of  the  market.  Slate  may  be  used  I 
in  some  places,  and  so,  likewise,  may  cast-iron ;  but  the 
first  is  too  thin  to  look  well,  and  the  last  liable  to  many 
objections — not  the  least  being  its  expence,  where, 
perhaps,  a  mile  of  it  be  wanted. 

We  are  aware  that  in  a  kitchen-garden  many  live 
edgings  are  turned  to  profit,  or  intended  to  be  so,  but 
their  disorderly  appearance  more  than  counterbalances 
any  good  likely  to  be  derived  from  them.  We  have 
seen  Thyme,  Hyssop,  Pennyroyal,  Strawberries,  Parsley, 
and  many  other  things,  all  employed  for  that  purpose ; 
but,  excepting  the  last,  it  is  seldom  that  any  good  is 
derived  from  them.  J.  Robson. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TURNIPS. 

( Continued  from  page  128.j 

In  a  former  article,  having  written  upon  the  subject 
of  cultivation  of  the  Swedish  Turnip,  I  now  propose  to 
treat  of  that  of  the  Common  Turnip,  having  found, 
i  from  experience,  that  this  requires  a  somewhat  different 
and  more  particular  mode  of  preparation  of  the  soil. 

Since  the  application  of  artificial  manures,  and  tire 
use  of  the  drill  have  become  more  general  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  Turnips,  they  have  been  more  successfully 
grown  as  a  second  crop  after  Tares,  Trifolium,  &c.,  than 
formerly.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  divide  the  subject 
into  two  parts,  first,  the  cultivation  of  Turnips  by  a 
fallow  preparation ;  and  secondly,  their  cultivation  as  a 
i  second  crop. 

In  fallowing  land  for  this  crop,  it  is  not  requisite  in 
most  soils  to  commence  ploughing  the  land  in  the 
autumn,  as  in  the  preparation  for  Swedes,  for  as  the 
varieties  of  Common  Turnip  do  not  require  to  be  sown 
very  early,  there  is,  in  consequence,  plenty  of  time  to 
|  make  a  clean  fallow,  in  ordinary  seasons,  before  the 
|  time  of  sowing.  The  first,  or  fallow  ploughing,  should 
!  take'  place  about  the  month  of  November,  or  the  early 
I  part  of  December;  if  the  land  is  clean  it  should  be 


ploughed  a  good  depth,  say  six  or  seven  inches ;  but  if 
foul,  with  couch  grass,  then  comparatively  shallow,  that 
is  about  four  or  five  inches.  After  being  properly 
water-furrowed,  tlie  land  may  remain  undisturbed  during 
the  winter  months,  until  the  return  of  dry  weather. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  shows  dry  on  the  surface  give 
the  second  ploughing,  the  same  depth  as  the  first,  by 
turning  the  furrow  back,  after  which,  it  is  a  common 
practice  to  drag  and  harrow  the  land,  and  attempt  to 
clean  it;  but  I  prefer  cross-ploughing  before  making  ; 
any  attempt  to  remove  couch  grass,  and  weeds,  because  i 
the  land  will  work  down  much  more  level,  and  will  lay 
in  a  much  better  state  for  the  action  of  the  drags, 
harrows,  &c.  Working  the  land  should  now  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  during  favourable  weather,  taking  care  to 
remove  or  burn  the  grass  and  weeds,  and  obtain  as  fine 
a  surface  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  seeds  ol  small 
weeds  may  vegetate,  and  be  destroyed  by  the  next 
ploughing.  The  number  of  ploughings,  after  having 
been  once  ploughed  across,  must  be  regulated  by  cir¬ 
cumstances;  if  the  land  is  infested  with  grass,  as  many 
ploughings,  followed  by  harrowings  and  rollings,  must 
be  given  as  will  be  required  to  complete  a  clean  fallow. 
Tn  case  the  land  is  clean  no  more  ploughing  and  | 
harrowing,  &c.,  will  be  necessary  than  will  suffice  to 
produce  a  perfectly  pulverised  state  of  the  land  to  the 
full  depth  which  it  has  been  ploughed. 

The  second  division  of  our  subject  relates  to  preparing  j 
the  soil  after  a  green  crop.  Under  the  present  improved  j 
state  of  agriculture,  few  Common  Turnips  are  now  grown 
where  the  land  is  capable  of  being  prepared  sufficiently 
early  to  produce  a  crop  of  Swedish  Turnips. 

The  system  adopted  upon  the  best  managed  light 
land  farms,  where  a  large  stock  of  sheep  are  kept,  is  to 
sow  Tares,  Rye,  or  Trifolium,  upon  a  large  portion  of  the 
land  intended  for  Turnips  the  following  season. 

The  best  plan  is  to  sow  the  cleanest  land  with  Rye, 
or  Trifolium,  and  feed  off  by  sheep  in  time  for  sowing  j 
Swedish  Turnips,  after  one  ploughing;  the  remaining  ! 
portion,  and  the  lightest  soil,  should  be  seeded  with  Tares, 
and  may  be  fed  off  later,  and  tilled  for  common  Turnips. 

As  it  is  not  advisable  to  sow  Swedes  after  the  first 
week  in  July,  the  sowing  of  Common  Turnips  for  the 
main  crop  should  take  place  as  soon  after  that  time  as 
the  land  can  be  brought  into  a  good  state. 

After  a  green  crop  has  been  fed  off,  or  removed,  i 
commence  the  tillage  immediately  by  scarifying,  or 
otherwise  by  ploughing  rather  shallow,  and  harrow, 
roll,  &c.,  until  the  soil  is  perfectly  fine,  and  remove  or 
burn  all  grass,  weeds,  or  haulm:  three  ploughings,  with 
sundry  liarrowiDgs,  &c.,  will  be  generally  required  to 
bring  the  land  into  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  seed. 

After  the  tillage  named  has  been  done,  the  land  will, 
in  some  seasons,  prove  very  dry ;  we  have,  however,  the 
water  drill,  which  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in 
this  case  ;  and  it  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
effect  of  the  application  of  artificial  manure  has  been 
to  postpone  the  time  of  sowing  at  least  a  month,  which 
brings  us  nearer  the  time  of  the  periodical  or  autumn 
rains  peculiar  to  our  climate,  thereby  reducing  the 
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damaging  effect  of  dry  weather,  to  which  this  crop  is 
always  liable  when  sown  at  an  early  period.  The  time 
of  sowing  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the 
period  the  crop  may  be  required  for  use.  When  required 
for  early  feeding  by  sheep,  or  stalled  beasts,  the  land 
being  intended  for  a  crop  of  wheat  afterwards,  the 
Turnips  may  be  sown  any  time  after  the  20th  of  Mayf 
without  being  liable  to  run  to  seed  stalk  ;  and  the  reason 
why  this  crop  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  Swedish  Turnip 
for  early  feeding,  is  because,  upon  most  light  land,  the 
succeeding  corn  crop  proves  much  better;  for  although 
a  greater  weight  of  the  Swedish  Turnips  may  be  fed 
upon  tbe  laud,  yet  the  land  will  be  kinder,  and  in  a 
better  state  for  Wheat,  or  Barley,  after  the  feeding  off  a 
crop  of  Common  Turnips. 

When  this  crop  is  required  for  general  purposes,  such 
as  feeding  sheep  on  the  land  during  the  winter  months, 
the  best  time  for  sowing  is  from  the  14th  to  the  24th  of 
July.  If  the  main  crop  for  winter  feeding  is  sown  much 
before  this  period,  the  roots  lose  a  great  portion  of  their 
nutrition,  and  become  unpalatable  to  the  stock  ;  and  in 
the  same  proportion  that  the  roots  lose  their  nutrition, 
so  are  they  liable  to  decay. 

Turnips  sown  after  the  middle  of  the  month  of  July 
are  not  so  liable  to  be  taken  away  by  the  fly,  because, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  this  insect  is  hatched,  and  dis¬ 
appears  previously  to  that  time. 

The  quantity  of  seed  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land  is 
about  two  pounds,  the  seed  being  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  of  the  Swedish  Turnip.  When  sown  at  the 
last-named  period,  Turnips  are  best  drilled  at  eighteen 
inches  apart  between  the  rows,  and  left  at  about  twelve 
inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  in  this  way  roots  of  a  mode¬ 
rate  size  will  be  produced,  which  are  always  the  most 
nutritious,  and  least  likely  to  decay. 

Joseph  Blundell. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SILKWORMS 

WITH  COMMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

By  the  Prior  Jacopo  Midi. 

(  Continued  from  page  231.  ) 

Healthy  and  vigorous  worms  will  form  their  cocoons  in 
about  three  days  ;  but  the  time  will  be  longer  or  shorter  as 
the  temperature  is  higher  or  lower,  and  according  to  whether 
they  are  exposed  to  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to 
sudden  draughts  of  wind,  and  whether  the  atmosphere  be 
dry  or  damp.  The  cocoons  made  by  worms  treated  upon 
our  plan  may  be  removed  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  includ¬ 
ing  the  one  on  which  the  worm  ascended.  It  may  be 
delayed  till  tbe  eighth,  but  not  beyond  the  ninth,  as  the 
cocoons  are  every  day  losing  weight.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  husbandman  all  at  once  to  relin¬ 
quish  old  plans  and  adopt  others,  though  easy  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  this  may  occasion  some  difference  in  the  cocoons. 
The  maturity  of  a  cocoon  is  recognised  by  a  certain  hard¬ 
ness  to  the  touch,  and  the  sound  the  cocoon  makes  when 
shaken. 

The  gathering  of  the  cocoons,  like  all  other  rustic  liar- 
I  vests,  is  attended  with  so  much  hilarity,  that  confusion 
sometimes  occurs,  which  renders  a  few  precautions  needful. 
Those  worms  should  first  be  taken  which  first  ascended  the 
bush.  Each  broom ,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  removed  care¬ 
fully,  not  thrown  from  top  to  bottom  in  confusion,  to  the 
danger  of  crushing  and  soiling  the  cocoons.  It  will  be  well 


to  begin  with  the  lower  hurdles,  and  go  up  regularly.  Those 
cocoons  not  quite  finished,  as  well  as  those  containing  dead 
worms,  must  be  laid  aside.  A  very  few  of  these,  mixed 
with  the  others,  will  suffice  to  depreciate  the  price  of  all, 
especially  if  there  be  any  putrid  worms  among  them,  which 
soil  many  good  cocoons  if  packed  together.  Also  the  coarse 
silk,  called  Buva  or  Fluff,  should  be  carefully  removed,  as 
well  as  all  impurities  which,  from  want  of  care,  or  other 
causes,  may  attach  to  them.  In  some  countries,  the  Fluff 
is  not  removed  till  they  are  taken  to  market;-  but  expe¬ 
rienced  merchants  prefer  to  see  it  taken  oft’. 

The  boxes,  or  other  receptacles  being  full,  are  placed  on 
the  hurdles  in  layers  not  more  than  three  inches  thick, 
that  Hie  air  may  circulate  among  them.  Without  being 
deceived  by  false  ideas  that  the  cocoons  formed  at  a  certain 
time  first  diminish  and  then  increase  again  in  weight,  it  is 
a  good  rule  to  take  them  to  market  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 
Experiments  have  proved  that  the  cocoons  lose  71  per  cent, 
of  weight  in  ten  days,  merely  by  the  drying  of  the  chrysalis. 

Even  now  the  cocoons  may  be  injured  by  want  of  care  in 
the  ignorant  agriculturist.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the 
temperature  does  not  exceed  18°  r.  (73°  f.)  ;  if  so,  the 
windows  in  which  the  sun  shines  must  be  closed,  and  the 
cocoons  turned,  especially  if  they  are  spread  on  the  floor, 
or  if  fermentation  be  feared  among  them. 

The  proper  preparation  of  the  seed,  or  eggs,  is  most 
important;  and  the  best  chance  of  our  making  progress  in 
an  art  hitherto  neglected  by  masters  and  servants  from  the 
very  beginning,  is  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon 
procuring  good  seed.  It  is  an  universal  law  that,  in  the 
production  of  all  creatures,  the  better  the  seed,  the  more 
perfect  the  fruit ;  but  this  seems  to  be  lost  sight  of,  as  we 
remarked  at  the  beginning  of  this  treatise. 

The  cocoons  being  gathered,  after  worms  have  been  well 
reared  no  scrupulous  care  is  necessary  in  the  selection; 
but  if  not,  or  if  any  accident  should  have  happened,  the  best 
must  be  chosen.  It  may  be  even  necessary  occasionally  to 
buy  cocoons  from  other  worm  establishments.  It  is  thought 
that  the  most  healthy  and  robust  worms  are  those,  who, 
having  eaten  for  eight  days  after  the  fourth  change,  are  first 
to  make  their  cocoon,  and  amongst  these,  those  who  mount 
highest  are  strongest.  It  will  be  well  to  separate  the  co¬ 
coons  which  are  first  ready  for  the  purposes  of  propagation. 

The  cocoons  should  be  examined,  and  those  of  a  mid¬ 
dling  size  taken,  as  the  large  produce  coarse  silk,  and  the 
small  ones  no  great  quantity.  They  must  be  firm  to  the 
touch,  especially  at  the  two  ends.  They  should  be  of  even 
texture,  such  as  are  called  royal  cocoons ;  some  prefer 
those  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  which  have  a  little  ring 
indented  round  the  middle. 

There  was  a  fancy,  some  years  ago,  for  worms  which  spun 
white,  or,  as  it  was  called,  Persian  silk ;  but  though  the 
merchant  will  give  a  higher  price  for  it,  it  is  not  much  cul¬ 
tivated,  as  it  is  less  abundant,  and  more  liable  to  injury. 
Although  generally  the  red,  green,  and  yellow  cocoons  are 
not  chosen,  they  have  been  known  to  produce  good  silk,  a 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  frequent  experiments  before  any 
particular  practice  is  approved  or  condemned,  as  is  often 
the  case  in  treating  of  different  systems. 

There  are  no  certain  indications  by  which  to  distinguish  a 
male  from  a  female  cocoon,  but  those  supposed  to  be  the 
least  fallacious  are  the  following : — They  say  that  the 
cocoons  containing  a  male  are  pointed  at  one  or  both  ends, 
and  are  smaller  in  the  middle,  while  the  rounder  ones 
generally  contain  females.  Experience  has  shown,  how¬ 
ever,  that  though  the  greater  part  of  the  cocoons  thus 
selected  prove  right,  still,  in  so  many  instances  they  are 
wrong,  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  test.  Some 
people  place  the  male  and  female  worms  in  separate  bushes, 
fancying  that  the  male  has  his  eyes  open,  while  the  female 
has  merely  a  semicircular  stripe  for  an  eye. 

As  to  the  number  of  cocoons,  it  is  usually  reckoned  that 
a-pound-and-half  yield  one  ounce  of  seed.  A  good  choice 
must  be  made  of  the  room  where  the  moths  are  to  issue 
forth  and  deposit  their  eggs.  The  temperature  must  not  be 
lower  than  15°  R.  (06°  r.),  and  it  must  be  warmed  occasion¬ 
ally  if  necessary.  At  15°  the  moths  will  come  forth  in 
fifteen  days,  at  10°  17°  or  18cr  (08°  71°  73° iv),  in  eleven 
or  twelve  days.  It  will  contribute  to  the  health  and  strength 
of  the  moths,  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  seed,  that  the 
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room  be  dry,  and  in  the  adjoining  apartments  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  16°  or  18°. 

Having  taken  the  Fluff  from  the  cocoons,  they  must  be  laid 
upon  hurdles,  and  examined  one  by  one,  that  all  containing 
dead  chrysalises  may  be  thrown  away,  and  this  may  be  ascer 
tained  by  shaking  the  cocoon  close  to  the  ear.  It  will  be  well, 
too, to  separate  those  supposed  tobe  the  males  from  the  females. 

Whilst  the  heat  is  hastening  the  development  of  the 
moth,  the  cloths  or  papers  on  which  they  are  to  lay  their 
eggs  must  be  arranged.  There  should  be  a  table  in  the 
room  on  which  the  moths  should  be  carefully  placed, 
separating  the  male  from  the  female.  The  birth  usually 
takes  place  in  the  morning,  about  sunrise,  except  a  few  that 
issue  forth  towards  evening.  They  must  be  lifted  carefully 
by  the  wings,  placed  in  a  little  tray,  and  carried  to  the  table. 
There  they  eject  a  bloody  fluid  from  the  lower  stomach, 
which  must  be  evacuated  before  the  male  and  female  are 
placed  together.  There  must  now  be  little  light  in  the 
apartment,  that  the  males  may  not  flutter  their  wings. 

When  the  number  of  males  and  females  are  not  equal, 
the  weaker  ones  may  be  removed  ;  but  if  there  be  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  females,  they  may  be  reserved  for  a  time,  as 
one  male  will  suffice  for  two  females.  When  the  moths  have 
coupled,  each  pair  must  be  taken  gently  by  the  wings  and 
placed  on  a  paper  or  cloth,  slightly  inclined,  and  in  a  cool, 
dark  room,  where  air  and  light  may  not  disturb  them.  The 
cloths  or  papers  must  be  regularly  numbered,  that  the 
insects  may  be  separated  at  the  proper  time.  They  should 
be  carefully  watched,  using  a  candle  in  preference  to  ad¬ 
mitting  daylight,  and  any  pair  that  have  separated  should  be 
placed  in  another  paper,  and  left  in  the  dark,  when  they 
will  re  unite.  The  union  should  be  permitted  for  thirty-six 
hours  at  the  longest,  and  then,  placing  the  cloths  on  the 
table,  and  holding  tire  female  with  one  band,  the  male  must 
be  removed  with  the  other.  Then  place  the  females  on 
cloths  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  so  arranged  at  the  bottom 
as  to  receive  those  which  fall ;  here  the  eggs  are  to  be  de¬ 
posited,  and  the  males  which  are  not  wanted  again  should 
be  thrown  away.  Some  people  shape  the  cloths  sq  as  to 
form  a  receptacle  at  the  bottom. 

Some  think  the  moths  should  not  be  left  on  the  cloths 
m9re  than  six-and-tliirty  hours,  fancying  the  eggs  laid  after 
that  time  are  of  an  infeiior  quality ;  but  those  who  have  j 
most  experience  say  that  such  precaution  is  useless,  and 
leave  the  moths  till  they  have  finished  laying. 

The  eggs  may  prove  more  or  less  fruitful,  but  it  most 
likely  depends  on  the  temperature  of  the  room.  Eight  or 
ten  days  after  the  eggs  are  laid  they  change  from  a  dark  to 
a  lighter,  and  in  the  course  of  three  weeks  assume  the  ashy 
hue.  Whether  the  eggs  are  good  or  not,  they  are  all 
roundish  at  first,  and  after  a  little  become  rather  hollow  at  j 
the  sides,  which  indicate  that  they  are  drying ;  but  there  is 
no  sensible  difference  even  in  weight  between  good  and  well 
kept  ones  and  others.  It  will  not  hurt  them  to  allow  the  j 
cloths  to  remain  spread  out  where  they  are  for  some  days, 
if  the  room  be  not  warmer  than  1-j°  or  1<>°,  otherwise  they 
must  be  taken  to  a  cooler  place. 

If  any  should  have  fallen,  they  may  be  put  into  bags  or 
papers  by  themselves.  When  the  eggs  have  become  of  an 
ashy  colour,  the  cloths  may  be  loosely  rolled  up,  and  put 
into  any  dry  place  where  the  frost  will  not  touch  them  ;  and 
to  protect  them  from  mice  and  other  vermin  they  should 
be  hung  from  the  ceiling.  Those  who,  without  examination,  i 
hang  them  from  the  roof  of  their  cellars,  are  not  wise,  as 
damp  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  eggs.  In  tracing  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  whole  establishments  of  worms,  it  has  been  found 
that  the  eggs  have  been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  the  ignorant 
agriculturist  never  thinking  of  the  loss  he  may  thus  incur. 
The  hygrometer  or  salt  should  be  used  to  test  the  moisture 
of  the  apartment.  If,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the 
season,  a  few  worms  should  hatch  in  the  course  of  some 
days,  it  does  not  matter ;  there  is,  most  likely,  something 
peculiar  in  the  form  of  the  embryo  which  hastens  the  birth 
of  the  worm.  As  the  eggs  are  sometimes  infested  by  a 
kind  of  moth  which  destroys  them  by  sucking  them,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  cloths  at  least  once  a-month,  to 
clear  them,  if  possible,  of  these  mischievous  animals.  This 
monthly  inspection  will  be  useful  in  remedying  any  other 
accident  which  may  happen  to  them. 

( To  be  continued.) 


ORCHARDS.— No.  1 . 

Having  occasion  lately  to  visit  a  district  celebrated  for 
the  extent  and  quality  of  its  fruit  plantations,  I  need  hardly 
explain  the  beautiful  appearance  the  landscape  had  with 
the  large  breadths  of  fruit-tree  blossom  displaying  their 
charms  too  often  to  the  inclement  atmosphere  that  recals 
the  general  character  of  March  to  our  memory,  instead  of 
the  middle  of  May ;  however,  much  as  I  grieved,  in  common 
with  others  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  such  products, 
I  could  not  but  admire  the  general  state  of  cultivation  by 
which  each  individual  fruit  was  brought  into  a  profitable 
condition,  while,  in  many  instances,  individual  species  were 
treated  with  a  regard  which  showed  that  more  than  a  “cur¬ 
sory  look-on”  actuated  the  doings  of  those  more  especially 
interested  in  their  culture.  Now,  when  we  reflect  that  there 
are  some  districts  or  parishes  wherein  the  proportion  planted 
with  fruit-trees  amounts  to  something  like  one-tenth  of  the 
whole,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  their  various  habits  and 
“  points  "  would  attract  the  attention  of  those  whose  welfare 
is  so  intimately  mixed-up  with  their  well-being,  that  I  was 
not  disappointed  to  find  the  peculiarities  of  individual 
fruits  had  attracted  that  notice,  even  from  the  ordinary  day- 
labourers,  which  a  more  learned  critic  would  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  find  out ;  not  but  that  some  of  the  ideas  of  the 
former  had  now  and  then  a  little  snatch  of  prejudice  in  it, 
or,  probably,  an  occasional  antiquated  notion  derived  from 
a  “  bygone  time  still,  there  was  much  to  learn  from,  and 
much  that  might  be  copied  with  effect  in  other  places. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  I  may  inform  the  reader  that 
the  district  I  allude  to  is  one  of  those  undulated  spots 
situated  in  the  county  of  Kent.  The  elevations  were  seldom 
so  precipitous  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  plough  (had  that 
been  wanted),  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  might,  in  common 
phrase,  be  called  a  hilly  country.  The  soil  (for  the  orchards 
which  I  allude  to  were  all  tilled)  would  not  tempt  a  Mid¬ 
land  Counties’  farmer  by  its  appearance  ;  in  fact,  much  of  it 
would  excite  an  impression  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  “barren,” — a  sort  of  yellow,  friable  loam,  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  stone  of  the  same  dirty  colour,  and  often 
resting  on  a  subsoil  that  would  seem  not  likely  to  add  to  its 
fertility ;  that  the  first  general  impression  a  stranger  has  of 
it  is  certainly  not  favourable,  and  until  he  be  otherwise  in¬ 
formed,  he  is  apt  to  infer  that  the  healthy  trees  and  hedges 
he  sees  around  him  are  due  to  some  artificial  manure  libe¬ 
rally  applied,  or  that  the  climate  is  peculiarly  congenial  to 
such  productions.  Without  doubting  for  a  moment  but 
that  the  latter  has  much  to  do  with  the  success  obtained,  I 
think  it  right  to  say,  that  but  little  arises  from  artificial 
applications,  not  but  that  the  best  cultivators  manure  to 
the  full  extent  of  their  means,  yet  that  alone  would  not 
produce  those  splendid  crops  which  are  the  admiration  of 
those  who  have  not  seen  similar  crops  before,  did  not  the 
soil  “naturally”  possess  the  qualification  for  producing  and 
maintaining  the  same.  Now,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
for  me  to  convey  to  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  what  this 
soil  is,  I  may  tell  him  that  much  of  it  is  found  forming  the 
crust  over  an  extensive  bed  of  limestone.  Certain  fruits 
like  to  grow  over  “chalk,”  but  these  I  now  mention  have 
either  a  limestone  substratum,  or  otherwise  a  soft,  porous 
stone,  called,  in  common  phrase,  “  hassock,”  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  while,  lower  down,  limestone  is  usually  to  be  had  in 
more  or  less  abundance ;  at  all  events,  the  most  of  the 
orchard-grounds  are  dry,  so  that  “  draining  ”  a  fruit-planta¬ 
tion  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  unless  in  the  case  of  Black 
Currants,  and,  it  may  be  occasionally,  Cherries ,  both  of  which 
like  a  moister  soil  than  most  other  fruits,  it  is  seldom  we 
see  an  extensive  plantation  of  fruits  on  land  that  has  ever 
wanted  artificial  draining ;  therefore  it  will  be  fully  under¬ 
stood  that  the  orchards  of  which  we  speak  are  usually  dry. 

An  ordinary  observer  would,  in  many  cases,  bo  equally 
surprised  to  see  the  crowded  condition  of  some  of  our 
orchards  when  different  fruits  are  gathered  together,  which 
is  very  often  the  case.  Six  feet  standard  Apples  are  planted 
over  the  ground  with  mathematical  precision,  as  to  dis¬ 
tances,  &c.,  which  is  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet,  according  to 
circumstances.  Midway  between  these  Filberts  are  often 
planted ;  these  are  trained  with  a  severity  of  which  I  will 
speak  hereafter ;  and  the  intervening  spaces  are  filled-up 
with  Gooseberry  or  Currant-bushes,  so  that  the  whole  plot 
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is  expected  to  support  a  plant  of  one  kind  or  other  on  every 
square  of  five  or  six  feet. 

At  first  planting,  and  while  the  trees  are  little,  this  does 
not  seem  too  much;  but  when  they  grow  up,  and  the  boughs 
of  the  Apple-trees  touch  each  other,  it  seems  wonderful  how 
the  small  fruits  can  grow  at  all ;  and  though  it  would  be 
preposterous  saying  they  did  not  derive  much  injury  from 
such  a  position,  yet  I  have  seen  good  crops  raised  under 
such  shade,  and  an  orchard -was  pointed  out  to  me  which 
was  partly  shaded  by  standard  Apple  and  other  trees,  yet 
as  many  as  two  hundred  bushels  of  Gooseberries  were  ga¬ 
thered  for  market  from  an  acre  of  it,  besides  the  larger 
fruit,  of  which  I  have  an  imperfect  knowledge. 

Now,  all  this  to  be  done  on  land  that  resembled  a  newly- 
laid-down  road,  from  the  multitude  of  stones,  rather  than  a 
cultivated  garden,  may  appear  strange ;  while  the  quantity 
of  larger  fruits  is  almost  marvellous  at  some  seasons  ;  but, 
be  it  remembered,  these  do  not  occur  every  year,  that  this 
county  is  no  more  exempt  than  others  from  the  general 
uncertainty  that  hangs  over  such  things;  however,  here 
we  have  good  crops  of  both  large  and  small  fruits  from  the 
same  ground,  with  the  consoling  reflection,  that  if  one  kind 
fails  it  is  likely  another  will  prosper,  so  that  the  heavy 
expense  attending  the  culture  of  such  a  plan  does  not  lack 
its  reward  in  some  shape  or  other ;  but  I  must  leave  my 
notes  on  individual  fruits,  Ac.,  till  another  time.  H.  B. 


POULTRY-YARD  REPORTS. 

I  observe  the  return  of  a  poultry-yard  at  page  1C9  of 
your  Journal,  from  “  A.  Z.,”  but  I  do  not  consider  it  quite 
so  good  as  mine.  The  return  of  eggs  is  nearly  the  same, 
but  his  hens  are  all  Cochin-China,  and  more  than  half  of 
mine  are  of  inferior  breeds. 

I  observe,  too,  that  his  fowls  cost  him  upwards  of  9d. 
each  per  month,  and  I  reckon  mine  at  something  under  fid. 
My  return  of  eggs  last  month  (May),  from  sixteen  fowls, 
was  970.  My  other  ten  hens  were  sitting,  or  with  chickens. 
My  present  stock  is  twenty-nine  full-grown  fowls,  ninety 
chickens,  and  eighty-five  ducks,  of  different  ages,  the  whole 
cost  me,  each  day,  something  under  Is.  fid.,  viz. : — 

s.  d. 


5  lbs.  of  rice,  boiled .  0  G 

8  quarterns  of  grains .  0  2 

4  ditto  of  pollard,  at  Is .  0  9 

2  ditto  of  barley,  or  wheat .  0  5 

Food  for  chickens,  say .  0  2 


1  0 

This  will  come  to  a  trifle  less  than  “  Smith’s  Mixture,”  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  and  I  have  not  a  sign  of  any  disease 
j  amongst  my  stock.  I  may  as  well  mention,  that  I  am  killing 
!  my  young  ducks  on  this  food,  at  six  weeks  old,  weighing  up- 
|  wards  of  three  pounds." 

There  was  an  error  in  the  printing  of  my  last  report ;  for 
|  “hens  and  ducks  cat  in  the  month,”  it  should  have  been 
“  hens  and  ducks  sat  in  the  month.” — S.  P. 

With  respect  to  the  roup  not  being  contagious,  I  will  just 
mention,  that  we  have  kept  Dorking  fowls  seven  years,  and 
;  in  that  time  have  had  no  disease  among  them.  Last  Christ¬ 
mas  we  unfortunately  bought  some  fowls  at  the  Birmingham 
show,  which  arrived  with  running  eyes,  and  all  the  symptoms 
of  roup.  We  thoughtlessly  let  them  go  with  the  rest,  think¬ 
ing  it  might  be  only  the  confinement  that  affected  them  ;  im¬ 
mediately  every  one  of  our  fowls  caught  it,  one  after  another, 
and  had  it  severely,  and  a  fine  cock  sent  to  us  three  months 
after,  when  we  hoped  we  had  pretty  nearly  got  rid  of  the 
complaint,  caught  it,  but  fortunately  had  it  lightly.  It  is 
curious  that  the  only  two  that  died  were  the  two  cocks, 
though  they  appeared  less  ill  then  the  hens,  but  they  died 
after  two  or  three  days  illness.  The  best  remedy,  after 
trying  all  recommended  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  was  a 
spoonful  of  castor-oil  one  day,  and  then  feeding  them  with 
bread  or  barleymeal  sopped  in  beer ;  this  brought  all  round 
which  were  not  very  bad  in  three  or  four  days.  We  were 
more  than  three  months  getting  rid  of  it,  and  during  that 
time  had  scarcely  any  eggs.  We  had  a  sad  loss  in  one  of 


our  finest  liens  lately.  She  had  just  been  let  out  with  her 
brood  of  chickens,  and  was  bathering  in  the  sand,  when  she 
suddenly  started  up  and  fell  down  backwards,  dead.  We  ] 
can  assign  no  cause,  unless  she  got  something  in  her  wind¬ 
pipe.  We  lost  a  fowl  once  before  in  the  same  way,  and 
found  a  piece  of  grass  in  her  windpipe. 

I  send  you  a  summary  of  my  poultry-yard,  in  case  you 
like  to  insert  it.  All  January  and  February  the  fowls  had 
the  roup,  which  accounts  for  so  few  eggs. 


Month. 

U-i 

O 

t*  m  • 

GJ  ri  tn 

.O  g  tn 

=  K  H 

55 

Sitting  Hens 

or 

Hens  with 

Chickens. 

No.  of  Chickens 

Hatched. 

Deaths  of 

Chickens. 

Food. 

•1  • 
j?s§  os 

cs  «  K# 

w 

Expense. 

1853. 

£  s.  d. 

January . 

12  7 

.» 

•  • 

.. 

•  • 

February  . 

12  23 

•  • 

.. 

•  * 

•  • 

March . 

12  128 

2 

.. 

xs  Q  M  c 

April  . 

12  168 

4 

10 

4 

cfl  ^ 

B  ei  B  o 
BOC/fk 

May . 

11  1  88 

6 

29 

9 

8  6  8  3 

2  2  7 

Of  the  thirteen  chickens  which  died  most  were  squeezed 
to  death  by  the  mother  as  soon  as  hatched;  two  had  wry 
necks  and  were  killed ;  and  one  died  naturally  from  drooping 
and  moping. — W.  A.  E. 

In  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  the  2nd  of  .Tune  you 
wish  readers  to  furnish  you  with  accounts  from  their  poultry  -  J 
yard  similar  to  “  A.  Z.’s.” 

I  give  you  mine  for  the  months  of  February,  March,  and 
April,  1859 ;  and  I  think  it  as  well  to  state,  that  I  was  from 
home  in  the  month  of  February,  and  had  a  servant  who 
either  stole,  or  did  not  properly  account  for  the  eggs,  as  you 
will  perceive  by  the  table  underneath. 


Number  of 
1853.  Hens. 

No.  of 
Eggs. 

r3 

a> 

0 

Died. 

Cost  per  Month. 

Cochin  -  China. 

a 

X 

£  s.  d. 

February  1  1 1 

54 

, , 

•  • 

1  Sack  of  barley  0  18  0 

March....  11 

258 

67 

3 

'  2  bushels  do.  0  8  0 
.  Grits  for  chicks  0  3  0 
"2  bushels  of 

April  ....  11 

270 

39 

2 

barley  .  .080 

Grinding  one 

.bhs.  for  chicks  0  0  6 

Total  .. 

582 

96 

5 

£1  17  6 

I  have  a  cockerel  from  Shanghae,  who  has  brought  up 
two  broods  of  chickens,  and  is  now  taking  to  a  third  brood, 
my  hens  beginning  to  lay  twelve  to  fourteen  days  after 
hatching. — G.  H.  C. 


A  COTTAGE  GARDENER’S  HOLIDAY. 

How  we  arrived,  or  where  we  came  from,  no  matter; 
suffice  it,  the  7th  of  June,  1853,  and  on  one  of  the  finest 
mornings  that  ever  enlivened  the  face  of  man,  we  found 
ourselves  at  the  Woodstock-road  Station,  waiting  for  the 
train  to  convey  us  to  Oxford.  All  the  world  were  expected 
there  on  that  day,  so  of  course  we  very  naturally  included 
our  own  important  selves.  Yes,  our  own  important  selves  ; 
the  I  singular  would  appear  too  forlorn  upon  an  occasion  of 
a  great  floral  gathering,  the  installation  of  a  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  and  the  conferring  of,  we  do  not  know  how 
many  Doctors  degrees  to  boot.  No,  no,  it  must  be  a  plural 
number  this  time. 

Well,  we  are  arrived  at  the  Oxford  Station  at  last,  safe  as 
to  our  own  necks,  that  is  one  comfort ;  so  with  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  enjoy  ourselves,  and  remain  in  peace  and  good  will 
with  all  the  world,  we  will  fearlessly  cypher  what  obser¬ 
vations  intrude  themselves  upon  the  tip  of  our  pencil,  as 
memoranda  in  perpetuity  of  what  we  saw  and  thought. 

We  wend  our  way  to  the  Bodleian  library,  having  long 
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had  a  secret  desire  to  visit  this  institution,  catching,  as  we 
proceed,  a  last  farewell  view  of  the  procession  dying  away, 
with  the  men  in  the  long  black  cloaks.  How  quiet,  cool, 
and  refreshing  it  strikes  us,  as  we  enter  the  vaulted  base¬ 
ment  of  the  library  ;  we  feel  incline  to  meditate— and  surely 
this  is  a  spot  Avell  worthy  of  meditation — though,  perhaps, 
it  is  just  as  well  for  our  readers  that  we  resolve  to  ascend 
after  a  different  fashion ;  hut,  by  all  the  noble  institutions 
that  surrounds  us,  and  cover  us,  the  door  is  locked  !  Surely 
they  do  not  forbid  strangers  ;  it  is  very  unfortunate,  20,000 
vols.  of  hooks,  &c.,  and  no  access  ?  IVe  are  a  working  man, 
and  our  hands  are  brown  and  corny;  this  circumstance  may 
not  be  in  our  favour,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  leave  Oxford 
without  seeing  the  interior  of  the  library,  if  it  is  possible. 
We  will  reconnoitre  a  little  in  the  cool,  some  one  may  appear 
presently  to  unfold  the  mystery.  Two  young  men  now  offer 
their  presence,  they  make  for  the  door,  and  depart,  merely 
observing,  “  it  is  locked.”  A  good  feature,  we  breathe  more 
freely.  Parties  now  appear,  and  disappear,  all  express 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  coolness.  Now  a  man  with  a 
key  in  his  hand,  he  walks  quickly  to  the  door,  unlocks  it, 
j  enters,  and  it  closes  again ;  we  rush  up,  it  turns  on  its 
I  hinges,  and  we  eagerly  enquire  of  the  person  ascending  the 
stairs,  if  it  is  admissable  for  strangers  to  view  the  library  ? 

“  Yes,  by  paying  a  fee !  ”  To  pay,  this  is  an  Englishman’s 
privilege  !  Without  further  parley  we  mount  the  stone  stair¬ 
case  buoyantly.  Upon  the  landing  we  expend  a  few  glances 
for  the  bust  of  Gibbs  (the  architect  of  the  building),  and 
then  dive  at  once  into  the  area  beneath  the  cupola.  How 
often  we  pirouetted  and  lifted  the  human  countenance  is 
!  immaterial.  There  is  a  loveable  rounded  proportion  in  the 
whole  thing,  excepting  the  squareness  about  the  windows. 
This  feature  appeared  to  intrude  uncomfortably,  though  we 
dare  say  it  is  all  very  proper ;  still  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
where  a  style  of  architecture,  or  what  not,  is  rounded  as  a 
principle,  the  effect  becomes  marred  by  suddenly  intro¬ 
ducing  the  square,  and  vice  versa.  The  title  pages  of  all  the 
books  our  eyes  ran  over  W’ould  prove  by  far  too  great  an 
enterprise  for  our  pen.  Amongst  other  objects  we  noticed 
two  drawings  of  those  giants  in  the  llower  way — the  Rafflesia 
Arnoldi,  and  the  Doryanlhcs  excclsa. 

A  collection  of  rare  and  beautiful  sculpture  is  arranged 
around  the  area,  embueing  the  senses  with  a  classical 
feeling.  We  particularly  contemplated  the  statue  of  the 
“  cold  and  terrible  goddess  Diana ;  ”  more  so,  probably, 
because  we  happen  to  know  that  her  race  is  not  extinct; 
though  we  really  and  truly  hope  it  may  be  scarce.  Entering 
by  another  door  which  leads  us  up  to  the  gallery,  we  again 
meet  with  an  infinity  of  books  orderly  arranged,  and  “  thick 
as  leaves  in  Yallembrosa ;  ”  statuary  and  sculpture  also 
adorn  this  circle.  We  admired  a  very  beautiful  Cupid,  and 
wished  very  much  we  dared  alter  his  position  a  little,  in 
order  to  place  an  object,  and  so  convey  a  meaning  for  his 
aim — the  marble  heart  of  the  “  cold  and  terrible  goddess  ” 
below  would  thus  be  made  to  appear  exactly  in  a  line 
for  his  arrow’s  flight.  We  strenuously  advise  the  librarian 
to  consider  this  hint;  morals  resulting  from  such  a  tale 
might  weave  incalculable  influence  in  these  times  of  nugget 
hunting  notoriety !  A  beautiful  panoramic  view  of  Oxford, 
and  the  surrounding  country,  unfolds  itself  from  the  top  of 
the  building ;  but  our  time  is  limited  ;  being  anxious  to  visit 
the  Botanic  Gardens  before  we  attend  the  Horticultural 
fete,  we  do  not  ascend  there,  but  plunge  once  more  into  the 
area  to  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  full-length  oil  painting 
of  Eadclifl'e ;  thus  encouraging  grateful  sentiments  towards 
the  memory  of  a  noble  benefactor  to  his  country.  The 
|  theory  of  the  pendulum  movement  was  nicely  carried  out 
!  here  in  its  day ;  and  what  a  capital  place  the  smooth,  un- 
|  obstructed  marble-floor  Avould  prove  for  the  table  movement ! 

;  now  so  popular.  Apropos,  we  could  point  out  to  our  readers 
a  cottage  in  Suffolk  (all  covered  with  roses),  where  would 
be  found  a  bible  lying  on  a  mahogany-table,  and  where,  at 
a  particular  verse — we  think  somewhere  in  Solomon’s 
Song — is  the  imprint  of  a  door  key,  occasioned  by  the  last- 
meutioned  article  having  formerly  (twenty  years  since) 
been  secured  in  that  spot,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  two 
individuals  fore  fingers  to  puss  through  its  eye,  and  the 
suspended  book  spirited  to  turn  either  way,  according  to  the 
magnetic  wish  of  the  operators!  Is  there  anything  new 
under  the  sun  ? 


We  depart  from  the  library  with  regret,  with  the  image 
of  all  we  saw  there  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind,  to 
remain  for  us  so  long  as  our  faculties  endure.  How  we 
envy  those  fortunate  people  who  have  time  and  opportunity 
to  spend  a  few  hours  here  occasionally.  After  a  glance  at 
some  fragments  from  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  we  make  our  exit  from  the  door,  and  continue 
our  admiring  way  down  the  High  street,  until  arrested  in 
our  course  at  the  handsome  gateway  (completed  by  Inigo 
Jones)  of  the  oldest  Botanic  Garden  in  Britain ;  we  ring 
the  hell,  and  are  at  once  admitted,  and  will  at  once  briefly 
state  those  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  displaying  their  floral 
beauty  at  the  time  ;  note  also  what  other  objects  may  strike 
our  rapid  attention,  and  start  by,  not  soaring  too  high  at  the 
outset :  not  a  bad  principle. 

Turning  to  our  right,  the  humble  exotic  annuals  first 
claim  our  attention.  Those  in  bloom  were — Adonis  eestivalis, 
Collinsia  grandijlora,  Calandrina  Lindleyana,  Gilia  tricolor, 
Iberis  pinna! a,  Malcomia  marilima,  Ncmophila  atomaria, 

N.  insignis,  N.  maculata,  Oxyura  chrysanthemoides,  Platys- 
tcmon  Californicum,  Silcpc  pendula,  Trifolium  incarnation, 
Valcrianclla  cymbcecarpa,  and  V.  cornucopia.  The  “  British 
herbaceous  plants  classed  according  to  the  Linmean 
system,”  and  the  “  Exotic  herbaceous  plants  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  natural  system,”  came  next  in  order.  The 
most  prominent  of  them  in  bloom  Avcre  the  Asphodelus 
aureus,  Borayinacece ,  Euphorbias,  Iris,  Geraniacete ,  Poeonias,  \ 
Rheum,  and  Rumex.  Four  ambulatory  parallel  strolls  upon 
the  turf  thus  exhaust  themselves,  and  we  find  ourselves 
entering  the  gravel-walk  which  contains  the  sun-dial.  Dwarf  j 
scarlet  Geraniums,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  &c.  (just  recovering  | 
from  the  excessive  drought),  occupy  their  respective  beds 
in  masses  ;  the  Shrubland  Bose  Petunia  taking  a  place  of 
honour.  Next  we  enter  the  walk,  par  excellence,  which 
contains  the  centre  aquarium,  and  contemplate  with  pity  the 
young  water  god  on  the  top  of  the  fountain,  who  has  made 
use  of  the  liquid  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  the  wearing 
away  his  features  beyond  all  expression  ;  plainly  evidencing, 
to  our  mind,  how  too  much  of  a  good  thing  may  become 
prejudicial,  whether  imbibed  internally  or  externally — water 
not  excepted. 

The  aquatic  plants  seemed  cramped  for  room,  though, 
possibly,  after  having  visited  the  aquarium  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  we  may  feel  a  little  spoilt  in  tins 
respect.  The  third  parallel  walk  now  invites  our  steps,  its 
margins  are  studded  with  beds  massed  with  popular 
annuals,  &c.,  which,  by  the  time  this  description  meets  the 
public  eye,  will  be  looking  very  gay  and  pretty.  Now  \ve 
raise  our  head,  and  revel  amongst  the  British  and  exotic 
trees  and  shrubs.  Those  Ave  noticed  in  bloom,  were — Acer 
monspessidanum  (Maple) ;  Cerasus  padus  (Bird  Cherry)  ; 

C  eras  us  vulgaris  (Common  Cherry);  Cratagus  coccinea 
(Scarlet-fruited  Thorn)  ;  Gastanea  (Horse  Chestnut ;  pink 
and  common)  ;  Mespilus  (Medlar);  Ornus  Europea  (Flower-  j 
ing  Ash)  ;  Syringa  (Lilacs  ;  common  and  Persian)  ; 
Pyrus  aucnpuria  (Mountain  Ash)  Pavia  Jlava  (Yellow  : 
Pavia)  ;  Pyrus  arbutifolia,  P.  aria,  P.  Bollivylleriana,  P.  | 
sorbus,  P.  Pinnatijida  pendula,  and  P.  sped  alii  is  (Pear-tree  j 
varieties). 

Having  satisfied  our  vision  thus  far,  we  proceed,  by  the  j 
door  at  the  north-east  end  of  the  Avail,  into  the  “  Grass  1 
Garden,”  Avliere  an  experimental  process  at  once  claims  our  | 
notice.  A  skeleton  framework,  covered  with  a  finish  net- 
work  material,  enclosing  eight  square  boxes  plunged  up  to  ' 
their  rims  in  the  ground,  each  box  containing  a  crop  of 
barley,  sown  in  the  following: — No.  1.  Bed  chalk ;  No.  2.  j 
Oolite;  No.  fl.  Brighton  chalk;  No.  4.  Common  earth;  j 
No.  o.  Sand;  No.  6.  SkiddaAV  slate  ;  No.  7.  Herefordshire 
iron  sand  stone  ;  and  No.  8.  A  slate.  The  crops  growing 
in  the  common  soil,  and  Herefordshire  sand  stone,  had  the 
best  of  the  race ;  the  Hereford  heating  by  a  neck.  We 
shall  be  curious  to  learn  the  result.  We  have  had  occular 
proof  of  some  of  the  finest  wheat  grown  on  the  red  clays 
in  Herefordshire  ;  but  Ave  do  not  think  the  soil  (taking  it  as 
a  county)  is  considered  so  favourable  for  barley.  A  proverb 
they  are  rather  proud  of,  thereabouts,  proclaims  the  county 
of  Hereford  to  be  famous  for  three  things  (  viz.) — “  Wheat, 
Women,  and  Water.”  The  first  Ave  have  said;  the  latter  Ave 
can  testify  to;  as  to  the  other  more  Aveiglity  affair, — Ave 
know  they  are  capital  hands  at  managing  a  dairy  down 
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l  there !  The  “Clockmaker”  is  in  England!  (or  was  very 
lately)  perhaps  taking  notes ;  if  so,  “  faith  he’ll  prent  them.” 
Look  ont  ladies !  He  says  he  has  been  “  pretty  much  to 
Slickville  lately,”  for  some  reason  which  we  leave  the  fair 
sex  to  guess ;  but  “  he  must  make  another  tour  in  the 
provinces,”  for  he  “  reckons  they  raise  handsomer,  and 
stronger  ladies”  there  than  “  they  do  in  Connecticut,  al¬ 
though  they  do  crack  for  everlastin’  about  beatin’  all  the 
world  in  Geese,  Gals,  and  Onions.” 

liut  turn  we  to  those  Pcconiu  Moutans,  floral  monopolisers 
here,  comparatively,  with  the  humble  grasses,  which  arrange 
i  themselves  according  to  “  Lindley’s  Synopsis.”  Medical 
plants  take  a  position  around,  upon  recommendations  for 
their  therapeutic  virtues.  From  the  boundary  of  this  spot 
we  pause  to  enjoy  a  reflection, proud  and  deep,  as  we  view,  at 
one  swoop,  the  colleges  of  Christ  Church  and  Merton.  The 
lower  aquarium  is  in  this  vicinity ;  the  gates  are  locked,  so 
we  pass  round,  skirting  the  river  Cherwell,  till  the  “  new 
houses”  (ridge  and  furrow),  open  upon  us,  but  not  to  us, 
which  proves  a  lucky  circumstance,  as  it  is  after  one  o’clock, 
and  the  fete  at  Worcester  College  Gardens  opens  for  the 
public  at  two  o’clock,  so  we  will  even  contemplate  our  first 
love,  and  not  trust  to  that  dangerous  expedient — “  two 
strings  for  our  bow.”  We  will,  therefore,  according  to  time, 
cull  a  few  conspicuous  particulars,  as  seen  through  the 
glass.  In  the  “hothouse”  we  observed  Papaw  trees  in 
fruit,  Bananas,  Sec.  The  Citrus,  inhabitants  within  and 
without  the  orangery,  appeared  to  have  recently  undergone 
a  severe  beheading  process.  We  noticed  there  a  collec- 
!  tiou  of  Ferns,  Sec.  Next,  the  Victoria  Lily  house  and 
tank,  too  over-crowded,  we  thought,  with  distant  connec¬ 
tions.  Three  of  its  leaves  had  appeared,  looking  weakly, 
each  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter.  Its  allied  sisters, 
around  the  margin  of  the  tank,  in  bloom,  or  thinking  about 
it,  were — Nymphea  cocrulea,  N.  cyanea,  N.  deniata,  and  the 
Egyptian  Lotus.  It  would  prove  acceptable  if  the  names 
of  the  three  water  nymphs  were  legibly  suspended  around 
the  tank  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders  ;  few  pass  this  house, 
we  suspect,  without  taking  a  peep  at  the  beauties  ;  and  now- 
a-days,  people  feel  sorry  to  turn  away  from  a  plant  without 
being  able  to  learn  its  name.  The  orcliid-house  is  well 
stocked,  and  capable  of  affording  quaintness,  from  Acropera 
to  Zyyopetalum.  A  glance  at  the  Roses,  and  a  young  col¬ 
lection  of  Coniferoe  (both  suffering  from  the  late  drought), 
warn  us  to  proceed,  and  we  find  ourselves  once  more  on 
the  space  within  the  garden  fronting  the  buildings ;  the 
first  in  order  of  which  is  the  stove,  whose  chief  occupants 
1  are  Gloxinias,  in  varieties,  including  an  unfortunate  monkey. 

The  Professor’s  house  adjoins  the  stove.  How  nice  to  be 
a  Professor  !  There  are  three  greenhouses  ;  the  first  minus 
its  namesake  varieties ;  the  second  occupied  with  Ericas, 
Sec. ;  and  the  third  chiefly  with  the  Cactus  species;  the 
entrance  gateway  and  lecture  rooms  intervene  between 
them,  in  architectural  array,  which  brings  us  to  the  spot 
where  we  started  from.  Pleased  and  instructed,  we  pocket 
our  pencil,  take  a  peep  at  two  uncomfortable-looking  beans 
experimentally  suspended  in  two  vials  of  liquid,  and  decide 
to  depart,  but  become  once  more  arrested  by  some  menagerie 
sounds  proceeding  from  a  cage-like  opening  in  the  wall. 
Monkeys  again  !  A  brass  plate  informed  us  they  were  the 
“  Cercopithecus  fuliynosus,”  Sootey  Monkey,  or  Mangoley ; 
Africa ;  and  the  “  Papio  Bhcesus,”  the  Bhunder ;  East 
Indies.  They  appear  on  very  amicable  relations  with  each 
other,  Indian  and  African  brothers  literally  shaking  hands 
through  the  wires.  The  electric  wires  are  accomplishing 
this  feature  for  all  the  world.  The  sooner  the  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  the  better.  What  a  capital  thing  it  would  be,  if 
quarrelsome  Emperors  could  be  caged  until  they  were 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  same  necessity  !  By-tlie-by, 
some  years  since,  a  young  gentleman,  of  facetious  memory, 
expounded  for  us  a  remarkable  and  rare  piece  of  zoological 
information  (viz)  ;  how  men  were  formerly  monkeys ;  but 
from  a  habit  of  sitting  they  in  later  days  contracted,  all 
semblance  of  tails  became  obliterated.  Zoology  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  suppressing  this  subject,  though  some  sanguine 
people  independently  imagine,  even  now,  they  can  discover 
an  occasional  resemblance. 

Outside  the  garden-gate  the  prospect  is  comfortable  and 
substantial.  Magdalen  College,  with  its  handsome  tower, 
adding  reverence  and  majesty  to  the  scene.  We  turn  down 


towards  the  river,  and  claim  acquaintanceship  with  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Cedrus  Deodara ;  also  with  a  bright  shoal 
of  minnows,  rejoicing  in  the  stream  below,  apparently  quite 
unconscious  of  the  Triton  which  people  are  wont  to  infer 
amongst  them.  Our  thoughts  wandered  to  the  river  Lossie 
(Scotland).  How  many  Tritons  would  appear  amongst  you, 
little  fishes,  if  tlio  likes  of  you  were  to  be  found  there 1 
Notwithstanding  Lord  Byron’s  anathema,  we  are  sufficiently 
evil-disposed  to  wish  the  power  to  sacrifice  a  score  of  your  ! 
tiny  lives,  place  you  amongst  some  dry  bran  in  a  box  to 
harden,  and  to  find  ourselves  arising  by  day-break,  to-morrow  I 
morning,  at  Lossie  mouth  (with  our  best  trolling  tackle),  in 
order  to  fish  the  river  as  far  as  the  “go-a-head"  town  of 
Elgin.  If  we  did  not,  under  these  circumstances,  arrive 
there  by  breakfast-time,  with  a  good  appetite,  a  clear  con¬ 
science,  and  a  basket  well  filled  with  sea,  or  any  other 
trouts,  we  are  no  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton. 

Transferring  our  steps  up  the  High-street  we  forget  all 
about  the  fishes  ;  quite  different  feelings  possess  us  ;  some¬ 
thing — if  we  express  ourselves  as  an  Englishman — some 
thing  which  makes  us  feel  proud  of  our  country,  and  her  noble 
time-worn  institutions.  A  superior  feeling  we  only  to  the 
degree  experienced  in  one  place  we  ever  visited,  namely — 
Princess-street,  Edinburgh.  A  parallel  superiority  of  mind 
and  spirit,  we  engage  to  predict  for  nine  people  out  of  ten, 
whenever  occasion  may  afford  them  opportunity  to  judge  of 
this  for  themselves.  Minerva,  with  her  immortal  vEgis, 
appears  to  reside  in  these  spots  as  their  natural  tributary 
goddess.  This  superiority  of  feeling  increases  as  we  ascend 
Princess  -  street  to  the  Calton-hill,  Edinburgh.  So  it 
gradually  decreases  as  wre  near  the  corn-market,  Oxford. 
It  is  curious;  but  it  is  a  fact. — Upwakds  and  Onwalds. 

(To  he  continued.) 


GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

M.  R.  complains  that  he  loses  a  great  many  chickens 
from  “the  Gapes.”  I,  too,  find  that  immediately  my  chickens 
are  three  weeks  old  they  are  invariably  attacked  by  this 
disease.  Having  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  discover  a 
cure  for  it,  I  find  that  every  (so  called)  remedy  which  I  have 
hitherto  tried  has  failed,  with  the  exception  of  the  “  feather 
operation.”  By  this,  however,  I  have  saved  five  out  of  every 
six  chickens  on  which  I  have  operated.  Having  stripped  a 
feather  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  I  dip  it 
in  spirit  of  turpentine,  thrust  it  down  the  windpipe  of  the 
chick,  and  give  it  a  slight  twist,  after  which,  by  pressing  the 
windpipe,  I  generally  find  that  some  of  the  worms  are 
“ coughed ”  up. 

I  have  tried  smoking  them,  soaking  their  wheat  in  tur¬ 
pentine,  and  numerous  other  experiments,  but  found  little 
or  no  benefit  from  them.  Probably  by  smoking  a  chick 
before  the  disease  has  weakened  it,  the  smoke  may  cause 
it  to  cough,  and  so  expel  the  worms.  I  have  likewise 
opened  the  windpipe,  and  effected  a  cure  in  that  way,  but 
this  being  too  “  nice  ”  an  operation,  I  should  not  recommend 
it  to  be  tried,  except  as  a  last  resource.  The  worms  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  windpipe.  I  have  extracted  as 
many  as  sixteen  from  a  chicken  about  a  month  old.  But  as 
to  how  they  get  there,  I  shall  not  risk  an  opinion,  as  I  know 
of  one  yard  in  which  last  year  not  a  single  chicken  died 
from  this  disease,  where  now  only  two  birds  have  been 
reared  from  seven  (fair)  broods. 

Some  few  months  since  you  expressed  a  wish  to  hear 
which  sex  predominated  in  broods  of  chickens  bred  from 
last  year’s  birds.  I  can  now  inform  you  that  out  of  eighteen 
Dorkings  I  have  only  five  pullets. — William  Pope. 


ANATOMIZING  LEAVES. 

Skeletonizing  leaves,  &c.,  is  effected  by  laying  them  in 
rain-water  until  the  upper  and  under  skins  readily  peel  off, 
and  the  pulp  washes  away ;  a  little  help  to  clear  off  the 
pulp  from  leaves  of  stout  fibre  may  be  given  by  means  of  a 
painter’s  fourpenny  bristle  brush,  held  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  in  a  perpendicular  position,  and  gently  tapped 
up  and  down  upon  the  leaf,  which  must  he  under  ivatpr  at  the 
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time.  A  common  milk-pan  is  the  best  vessel  to  use  for 
soaking  the  leaves  and  seed-pods  in,  as  it  gives  a  large  sur¬ 
face  for  the  action  of  air,  and  yet  contains  water  enough  to 
keep  a  double  handful  of  leaves  well-covered  ;  the  time  that 
leaves  require  for  soaking  depends  much  on  the  situation 
of  the  pans,  and  the  kind  of  leaf  ;  a  full  south  aspect,  un¬ 
shaded,  is  desirable,  and  the  more  fetid  the  water  that 
contains  the  leaves  the  better,  except  for  the  oak,  and  that 
requires  to  have  the  water  changed  once  a  week,  as  it  pos¬ 
sesses  some  substance  (Tannin)  which  preserves  rather 
than  decays  other  vegetable  matter.  The  chief  art  in  this 
anatomizing,  is  to  take  your  subjects  when  their  exterior  is 
fully  decayed,  and  the  interior  untouched  ;  after  well  washing 
them  in  several  waters  they  should  be  bleached  in  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime;  where  that  is  not  found  powerful  enough, 
a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  added.  An  ivy,  or  pear- 
leaf,  is  about  the  easiest  to  skeletonize,  and  they  do  not 
require  more  than  four  or  live  weeks’  soaking ;  all  begin¬ 
ners  of  this  work  must  remember  to  keep  their  leaves 
under  water  whilst  taking  off  the  skin,  or  the  fibre  is  apt  to 
tear<  A  Skeletonizer. 


POULTRY  SHOW  AT  SWAFFHAM,  NORFOLK. 

Ox  Wednesday,  June  22nd,  a  good  show  of  poultry,  for  a 
first  exhibition,  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Norfolk 
Agricultural  Society.  As  in  all  first  exhibitions  of  the  kind, 
a  little  experience  is  required,  as  was  the  case  at  Swaffham, 
for  had  the  entry  for  pens  been,  as  at  other  exhibitions, 
three  or  four  shillings,  instead  of  being  confined  to  members 
and  subscribers  of  £1  11s.  0d.,  a  more  numerous  entry 
would  have  been  the  result.  There  was  little  competition, 
except  in  the  Cochin  chicken  class,  in  which  Messrs.  Fairlie, 
I1  ill  an  s,  Reynolds,  H.  Gilbert,  R.  Gilbert,  and  other  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  repute,  sent  beautiful  specimens.  The  following 
were  the  fortunate  exhibitors  in  their  respective  classes. 

Judge,  G.  S.  Andrews,  Esq.,  Dorchester. 

Class  72.— SPANISH.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  Rev.  J.  Bulwer. 

Class  75.— DORKINGS.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  F.  L.  Astley,  Esq.  Second  prize,  J.  Fairlie,  Esq. 

Class  77.— DORKING,  Chickens. 

First  prize,  W.  P.  Pillans,  Esq. 

Class  78.— SHANGHAE.  Cock  and  two  Hens. 

First  prize,  J.  Fairlie,  Esq.  Second  prize,  W.  P.  Pillans,  Esq. 

Class  81. — GOLDEN-PENCILLED  HAMBURGHS. 

First  prize,  W.  P.  Pillans,  Esq. 

Class  84.— SILVER-PENCILLED  HAMBURGHS.  Cock  and  two 

Hens. 

First  prize,  Mr.  N.  G.  Barthropp.  Second  prize,  Rev.  G.  L.  Fellowes1 
Class  86.— SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH  CHICKENS. 

Prize,  R.  Marsham,  Esq. 

TURKEYS.  (Old). 

First  and  second  prizes,  J.  Fairlie,  Esq. 

TURKEY  POULTS. 

Prize,  J.  Fairlie,  Esq. 

GOSLINGS. 

Prize,  J.  Fairlie,  Esq. 

Class  96. — AY'LESBURY  DUCKS. 

Prize,  J.  Fairlie,  Esq. 

Class  103.— BANTAMS  (White). 

First  prize,  Rev.  P.  Gurdon. 

Class  105.— BANTAMS  (Black). 

Prize,  J.  Fairlie,  Esq. 


THE  OPERATION  FOR  CROP-BOUND. 

I  beg  to  make  known  a  more  simple  and  easy,  as  well  as 
an  equally  efficacious,  mode  of  relieving  the  condition  of 
crop-bound  in  Fowls.  The  plan  usually  adopted  is  unne¬ 
cessarily  complicated,  and  requires  some  nicety  in  its  due 
performance.  I  mean  the  laying  open  the  crop  to  the 
unwarrantable  extent  of  two  inches,  at  its  lowest  part  (as 
recommended  in  The  Cottage  Gardener),  and  afterwards 
sewing  up  the  wound.  The  washing  out  of  the  crop  is  also 


quite  uncalled  for.  The  operation  which  I  advise  is,  simply 
the  making  of  a  very  small  incision  with  a  lancet,  and  that 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  crop ;  say,  at  least,  two-thirds  from 
its  most  depending  portion  ;  and  then,  by  a  very  little  mani¬ 
pulation  with  the  fingers,  and  with  the  occasional  aid  of  a 
pin,  the  turgid  grain  is  readily  extracted,  and  no  sewing  up 
of  the  wound  is  required.  It  will  be  admitted  that  the 
rendering  unnecessary  the  use  of  the  needle  and  thread  is 
a  great  simplification  of  the  process ;  and  experience  has 
shewn  me  that  the  skin  of  the  crop  is  a  part  that  rapidly 
unites  when  cut  open. 

The  required  conditions  for  the  success  of  the  operation 
are,  that  the  wound  be  small,  scarcely  twice  the  length  of  a 
barley  corn  ;  that  it  be  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  crop  ; 
and  that  the  food  and  drink  be  afterwards  allowed  but  in  i 
moderate  quantities  at  a  time,  till  the  wound  be  healed.  : 
The  rationale  of  these  conditions  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  j 
the  small  wound  soon  heals  of  itself— its  position  secures  it 
from  being  distended  or  opened  by  the  contents  of  the  crop 
— these  contents  being  in  moderate  quantity  do  not  extend 
to  the  wound.  1 

I  last  year,  successfully,  thus  relieved  a  crop-bound 
Sebright  pullet ;  the  facility  of  the  plan,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  cure  were  such  as  to  induce  me  now  to  urge  it  upon  the 
notice  of  the  readers  of  The  Cotage  Gardener. 

If  fowls  are  susceptible  of  gratitude,  this  case  of  the 
Sebright  pullet  affords  an  illustration;  being  an  oddling 
amongst  a  clutch  of  Polands,  it  was  a  good  deal  domineered 
over,  so  that  it  became  scared  and  wild  as  a  Partridge ;  after 
the  operation  and  cure  an  immediate  change  came  o’er  it, 
and  it  became  most  docile  and  attached  to  me.  So  much 
so  that  it  generally  perches  on  my  shoulder  as  soon  as  I 
visit  the  lawn;  nor  will  it  feed  with  the  rest  of  its  com¬ 
panions  if  I  am  present,  but  literally  pecks  at,  and  pulls  my 
ears,  till  I  offer  it  some  of  the  food  in  my  hand,  when,  with 
a  gratified  chuckle  of  success,  it  slides  down  my  arm  to  the 
cherished  hand  and  handful. — F.  R.  Horner,  Hull. 


THE  ROUP  IN  FOWLS  CONTAGIOUS. 

Seeing  in  your  valuable  Journal  a  letter  from  “  Linas,”  in 
favour  of  the  roup  being  contagious,  I  can  give  you  a  little 
of  my  experience  on  the  matter.  In  the  winter  I  got  three 
Polish  hens  and  a  cock  from  a  dealer,  one  of  the  hens,  on 
arrival,  had  evident  signs  of  theroup,  and  was  very  ill ;  however, 
she  recovered ;  during  the  illness  of  the  Polish  hen,  I  got, 
at  different  times,  six  or  seven  other  hens,  all  of  which  had 
the  roup,  one  or  two  of  them  died,  and  others  I  killed  as  a 
means  of  ridding  myself  of  the  disease.  The  weather 
certainly  was  wet  and  stormy  all  the  time,  but  no  roup  shewed 
itself  until  the  arrival  of  the  Polish  hen  before  mentioned. 

I  should  certainly  say  that  the  roup  is  contagious. 

T.  Iv.  A.  | 

[Mr.  Roscoe,  manager  of  Capt.  Hornby’s  poultry,  and  who 
has  more  personal  and  ancestral  experience  than  any  one 
living,  has  no  doubt  that  roup  is  contagious.  We  shall  be 
glad  of  facts  either  for  or  against  the  opinion. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


OUR  MONTHLY  CONTEMPORARIES. 

The  Scottish  Florist  for  May  is  an  excellent  number. 
Among  other  amusing  and  instructive  articles  is  one  by 
Mr.  Cuthill,  on  Melon  and  Cucumber-growing  for  Covent- 
Garden.  He  says — “I  was  the  first  that  ever  had  a  Bank- 
sian  medal  from  the  Horticultural  Society  for  a  Melon  cut 
on  the  10th  of  May,  1837,  and  exhibited  on  the  13th.  The 
sort  was  Cuthill’s  Early  Scarlet  Flesh.  This  I  have  had 
since  1830.  It  is  very  hardy,  very  easy  of  growth,  and  most 
productive  of  fruit,  and  is  the  first  to  be  seen  in  Covent- 
Garden  at  the  present  day.  It  gained  a  prize  two  years 
ago  at  Regent’s  Park,  and  one  at  Chiswick  in  July,  so  that 
the  flavour  is  not  amiss.  I  do  hope  that  gardeners  will  not 
think  that  I  am  endeavouring  to  instruct  them ;  I  merely 
say  what  I  have  done  with  these  two  plants. 

“  Several  mornings,  at  the  dearest  time,  I  have  brought 
home  £5  for  Cucumbers  only,  and  the  same  for  Melons; 
but  then  the  expense  must  be  considered.  Those  very 
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3Tears  it  cost  me,  before  I  cut  a  fruit,  upwards  of  £30  for  all 
things  wanted.  At  that  time,  5s.  for  a  Cucumber  was  con¬ 
sidered  little  ;  now,  at  the  same  season,  Nj.  to  Is.  fid.  is  all 
that  can  he  got.  Market-gardeners  all  grow  Cucumbers 
and  Melons;  many  of  the  very  large  ones,  500  lights,  which 
are  all  grown  on  beds  of  dung,  and  generally  planted-out 
in  March  :  the  dung  is  built  up  in  splendid  style  by  those 
accustomed  to  it,  four  feet  at  back,  three  in  front,  leaving 
about  four  feet  between  the  beds,  those  intervals  to  be  filled 
up  with  dung,  as  the  heat  of  the  beds  decline,  and  then  to 
remain  all  the  summer.  This  immense  mass  of  fermenting 
matter  gives  a  good  heat  all  the  summer,  as  well  as  forms  a 
pathway.  The  sort  grown  some  years  back  was  from  six 
to  eight  inches  long ;  hut  now  they  are  growing  the  Black 
Spine,  which,  in  frames,  they  grow  to  about  ten  to  eleven 
inches.  This  Black  Spine  of  mine  I  have  sent  to  market- 
gardeners  in  Essex,  and  for  ridge-growing  it  has  answered 
well.  Since  I  have  been  a  grower  for  my  own  profit,  I  never 
could  see  the  use  of  a  long  Cucumber ;  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  less  profitable  either  for  market  or  private  purposes. 

“  In  conclusion,  since  1  have  kept  a  brace  of  bantams  in 
the  Melon  ground  and  sheds,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
annoyed  by  the  wood-lice,  as  those  birds  are  very  eager 
after  wood-lice,  ns  well  as  other  insects.  I  think  that  even 
in  a  private  garden  those  birds  might  be  kept  within  their 
proper  bounds,  as  wire-netting  is  so  cheap.  Wood-lice  are 
the  gardener’s  greatest  enemy ;  nothing  seems  to  disagree 
with  them — Melons,  Strawberries,  Cucumbers,  Mushrooms 
— they  are  always  eating  and  always  breeding.  Their  im¬ 
mediate  destruction  can  only  be  effected  by  boiling  water, 
which  cannot  be  put  in  practice  amongst  crops.  Toads  are 
most  useful  animals  ;  but  as  they  so  often  die  in  hot  pits, 
and,  if  not,  creep  away,  they  become  expensive.  T  have 
offered  the  Norwood  and  Sydenham  carters  four  shillings 
a-dozen  this  year,  but  they  have  not  found  one  even  up  to 
April.  A  toad  is  of  immense  value  to  a  gardener  or  farmer, 
and  ought  never  to  be  destroyed.” 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London .” 

Grape  Vine  Pruning. — A.  B.  asks,  “  Is  it  a  good  practice,  after  cut¬ 
ting  a  bunch  of  Grapes,  to  cut  back  the  shoot  to  about  two  or  three 
eyes  ?  ”  It.  is  a  very  good  practice  when  the  Vines  are  on  the  spurring 
plan,  and  the  gardener  knows  the  exact  ripeness  of  the  wood.  We  have 
occasionally  followed  the  practice  for  twenty  years,  and  almost  every  one 
follows  it  with  the  very  late  Grapes — that,  is,  those  in  use  from  November 
to  March.  The  reason  is,  that  as  long  as  the  sap  is  in  motion  it  will 
accumulate  and  strengthen  the  lower  buds  for  next  season’s  crop. 

Roses  (J.  B.  IF.). — All  the  Roses  you  name,  Geant  des  Bataillcs, 
Great  Western,  Persian  Yellow,  Prince  Albert,  Noisette  Jaune  d’Epris, 
Pourpre  de  Tyre,  Due  d’ Orleans,  Black  Damask,  Cabbage,  White  Bath 
Moss,  and  Coloured  Moss  Rose,  will  do  very  well  budded  on  Felirite 
Perpetual,  Rampant,  or  Princess  Maria,  except  the  Persian  Yellow, 
Standard  of  Marengo  is  the  best  dark  crimson  you  can  add  to  your  stock, 
after  that  La  Reine,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Mrs.  Elliot,  Barron  Prevost, 
Paul’s  Queen  Victoria,  Pio  Nono,  Chenedole,  Blairii  No.  2.  Boquet  de 
'  Flora,  Pierre  de  St.  Cyr,  William  Jesse,  Madame  Laffav,  and  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison.  This  last,  and  Queen  Victoria,  are  all  but  white  ;  the 
rest  are  different  shades  of  rose.  Now  and  for  the  next  five  weeks  is  a 
good  time  to  bud  all  these.  Do  not  bud  them  on  the  strongest  leaders, 
only  on  side-shoots,  which  you  can  cut  back  to  the  new  buds.  It  is  of 
j  litde  use  budding  on  these  strong  growers  unless  the  parts  budded  on 
I  are  thus  cut  in. 

Curious  GALLoemK. — A  Fancier,  who  sends  us  his  address,  says, 

|  “  Some  little  time  back  a  curious  circumstance  occurred,  which  resulted 
in  the  death  of  a  fine  young  Spanish  cock,  belonging  to  Mr.  Beesley,  of 
this  city  (Oxford),  which  I  think  will  illustrate  Mr.  Wingfield’s  remark 
as  to  the  “  mill-like  power”  of  the  stomachs  of  fowl.  A  piece  of  silk 
“twist”  (such  as  tailor’s  use),  doubled,  and  about  seven  or  eight  inches 
I  in  lenglh,  with  one  end  tied  in  a  large  complicated  knot,  about  the  size 
of  a  horse  bean,  was  swallowed  by  the  bird.  The  knot  passed  into  the 
;  stomach,  but  the  other  end  slipped  its  looped  end  over  the  barb  of  the 
tongue,  and  held  it  firmly.  Mr.  Beesley  noticed  the  bird  moping  about 
in  the  evening,  and  gave  it  a  small  piece  of  sopped  bread,  put  it  in  its 
mouth,  which  it  ate,  and  he  then  put  it  to  roost  with  the  others,  but 
found  it  dead  on  visiting  his  poultry  in  the  morning.  We  had  a  post 
mortem  examination,  and  then  found  that  the  tongue  of  the  bird  had 
been  pulled  completely  down  its  throat,  and  regularly  torn  out  by  the 
root  by  the  force  of  its  digestive  organs.” 

Amaryllis  (IF.  G.). — The  bulb  from  Madeira  is  one  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Hippeastrum  Johnsonii  an  English  seedling,  but  now  in  all 


temperate  parts  of  the  world.  Being  in  flower  now  (28th  June)  shows 
that  it  was  at  rest  last  winter,  that  it  began  to  grow  very  late  this  spring, 
or  else  the  situation  was  very  cool  for  it.  Keep  on  watering  it  till  the  | 
end  of  September,  unless  the  leaves  turn  yellow  before  then.  Keep  it 
dry  and  warm  in  the  pot  all  the  winter,  and  to  the  end  of  March,  unless 
you  have  means  to  force  it,  in  which  case  you  may  begin  with  it  as  early 
as  January.  When  it  begins  to  grow  after  a  long  rest  is  the  right  time 
to  take  off  the  side  bulbs,  but  leavo  three  or  four  of  these  to  make  a  large 
specimen. 

Hardy  Rhododendrons  ( C .  J.  M.). — The  best  varieties  for  your 
purpose  were  mentioned  last  week,  but  if  your  nurseryman  cannot  pro¬ 
vide  them,  tell  him  to  send  you  the  best  dark  purple,  and  the  scarlet 
seedlings  from  R.  Catawbiense.  Be  sure,  however,  to  ask  the  prices 
before  you  purchase,  as  some  of  these  sell  rather  high.  We  know 
nothing  at  present  among  hardy  evergreens  “  out  of  the  common,”  except 
Standish’s  Skimia  japonica  and  Veitch’s  Philesia  buxifalia,  unless  the 
Sikkim  Rhododendrons  should  all  turn  out  to  be  hardy. 

Pelargoniums.— M.  I).  P.  asks— “  Is  it  Beck’s  or  Drury’s  *  Pearl  * 
that  The  Cottage  Gardener  commends  1  ”  We  cannot  say  whether 
Pearl  was  raised  by  Drury,  Beck,  or  whom.  The  Pearl  we  “  commend  ” 
is  the  same  as  that  we  have  mentioned  all  along  for  three  or  four  years, 
and  we  know  of  no  other.  “  Is  it  No.  1  or  No.  2  ‘  Mont  Blanc  ’  that  is 
the  winning  flower  ?  ”  We  repeat  the  last  answer  to  this  question  also, 

“  Is  the  ‘  Zaria’  described  vol.  viii.,  page  1 Q3,  and  the  ‘  Zaria’  of  page  26, 
vol.  10,  the  same,  or  is  it  so  sportive  '!  ”  Yes,  certainly,  and  the  descrip¬ 
tions  are  by  a  first-rate  florist ;  but  whether  the  “  ground  colour  ”  is  “  a 
pleasing  huff  white,”  as  first  described,  or  ‘‘a  warm  pink  ground  colour,” 
as  in  the  shorter  description,  we  cannot  say  ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  Zaria 
is  not  yet  printed  in  our  memory,  but  we  shall  have  it  there  very  shortly, 
and  you  shall  hear  of  it  as  a  lady  would  describe  it,  and  like  to  have  it 
described. 

Hardier  Orchids  (Rer.  J.N.  IF.). — Some  of  the  more  hardy  orchids 
may  be  grown  in  a  glass  case,  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  You  mention 
hops,  or  peat,  as  fermenting  substances  to  give  heat  to  the  glass  case. 

We  fear  neither  would  answer  ;  why  not  use  spent  tanners’  bark  ?  The 
confined  atmosphere  of  such  a  glass  case,  so  situated,  would  be  too 
damp  for  Gloxinias,  unless  you  have  means  of  giving  plenty  of  air.  The 
following  orchids  would  answer  your  purpose  :  — 1,  Bletia  hyacinthiflora  ; 

2,  Cattleya  Mossier ;  3,  C.  crispa ;  4,  C.  intermedia ;  5,  Epidendrum 
macroehylum ;  6,  Dendrobium  nobile ;  7,  D.  densiflorum ;  8,  Oncidium 
flexuosum,  Peristeria  elata,  we  fear,  would  be  too  large  for  your  case. 
The  flower-stem  is  three  feet  high,  and  the  leaves  are  very  large.  Your 
queries  about  the  Saffron  plant  of  South  America,  and  the  Flowering 
Cane  from  the  same  country,  we  will  answer  as  soon  as  we  can  ascertain 
what  kinds  of  plants  produce  them.  Could  you  furnish  some  information 
about  them,  and  send  a  leaf  of  each  ? 

Balsam  Culture  (A  Constant  Reader). — By  no  means  pinch  off  the 
tops  of  your  Balsams,  Grow  them  stout  with  numerous  side-shoots,  and 
they  will  form  symmetrical  plants.  They  will  flower  no  sooner  by 
pinching  off  the  tops.  Give  them  weak  manure-water  every  alternate 
time  of  watering. 

List  of  Roses  (T.  IF.  E.). — As  the  list  is  of  no  use  to  any  one  but 
yourself,  we  cannot  spare  room  to  answer  it  in  full  ;  but  if  you  will  num¬ 
ber  it,  we  shall  put  our  classes  to  the  numbers.  We  make  only  two 
classes  of  all  the  dwarf  Summer  Roses — Moss  and  no  Moss  ;  of  Autumn 
Roses,  we  make  Chinas,  Teas,  Noisettes,  Bourbons,  and  Hybrid  Perpe- 
tuals.  Galliea,  Alba,  Provence,  Hybrid  Provence,  Hybrid  China,  Hybrid 
Bourbon,  Damask,  and  the  rest  of  such  distinctions  are  an  abomination 
that  we  cannot  lend  our  aid  in  explaining  more  than  is  being  attempted 
by  Mr.  Appleby.  Indeed,  there  are  only  three  classes  among  all  Roses  ; 
the  first  is  Summer  Roses,  the  second  Climbers,  and  the  third  Autumnal 
Roses  ;  and  the  sections  of  those  classes  are  by  far  too  numerous,  and 
only  serve  to  puzzle  the  public. 

Cape  Bulbs  (H.  IF.). — This  is  a  bad  time  of  the  year  to  receive  Cape 
bulbs.  If  the  Tritonas,  Ixias,  Babianas,  and  Morea,  are  not  in  growth, 
keep  them  dry  as  they  are  till  early  in  September,  and  then  pot  them 
five  bulbs  in  a  forty-eight  sized  pot,  except  Morea,  and  three  of  them 
will  be  enough  in  such  a  pot ;  the  soil  to  be  all  peat,  except  one-sixth  of 
sand ;  and  the  front  of  the  coldest  vinery  in  Guernsey  is  your  best  situa¬ 
tion  for  them.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  any  of  these  have  leaves  or  new 
roots,  pot  them,  as  above,  at  once,  and  keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  all  the 
summer,  with  no  more  water  than  will  just  keep  them  going;  all  of  them 
rest  during  our  summers.  The  Gladiolus  is  not  worth  growing  ;  but  you 
may  like  to  keep  it,  and  you  may  pot  it  at  once  ;  also  the  Ornithogalum, 
not  worth  much,  and  the  Watsonias,  the  three  kinds,  in  one-half  peat 
and  the  other  half  light  sandy  loam,  but  they  will  do  in  peat  or  loam. 

The  Satyrium  roseum  is  worth  all  the  rest,  but  is  a  most  difficult,  plant 
to  manage  well ;  peat  with  a  little  sand  is  best  for  it,  but  do  not  pot  it 
until  you  see  signs  of  life. 

Names  of  Cross-bred  Flowers. — Mr.  A.  Henderson,  of  the  Wel¬ 
lington  Road  Nursery,  has  written  to  Mr.  Beaton  as  follows: — “  I  see, 
at  page  218  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  you  must  have  mistaken  the 
name  of  Geranium  glaucum  grandiflorum,  as  exhibited  on  the  last 
Chiswick  day.  The  intermedium  being  inclosed  in  brackets  (  ),  was 

intended  to  signify  a  synonymous  name,  caused  by  having  been  exhibited 
as  a  seedling  under  that  name,  and  again,  by  mistake,  re-named  and 
exhibited  under  the  name  now  ottered  for  such.”  Mr.  Beaton  says,  in 
reply : — “  I  apologise  for  this  mistake ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  should  ever 
make  a  mistake  or  mistatement  about  such  names.  The  plan  of  inserting 
synonyms  within  brackets,  on  a  tally,  was  never  practised  before  at  an 
exhibition,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  and  I  protest  against  it  at  once,  as  a 
very  bad  plan  indeed.  Whatever  the  intention  may  be,  the  practice  is 
only  calculated  to  mislead  the  public.  Every  plant  that  was  shown  that 
day  had  as  much  right  to  have  its  secondary  names  given  as  this  seed-  | 
ling;  and  if  that  were  so,  it  would  just  take  all  our  time  to  read  them 
off,  without  looking  at  the  plants  at  all.  Nurserymen  and  florists,  I  am 
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I  quite  sure,  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  ridiculous,  and  even  dis¬ 
gusting,  some  of  their  pet  names  appear  to  ladies  who  are  their  best 
patrons,  because  ladies  do  not  speak  of  such  things  out  of  their  own 
order,  except  to  their  gardeners.  “  Defiance,”  for  instance,  is  a  favourite 
1  name  with  florists,  but  ladies  invariably  disapprove  of  it.  Long,  dog- 
latin  names  to  garden  seedlings  are  quite  out  of  place,  while  bastard 
French  ones  are  silly  or  pedantic ;  and  I  shall  continue  to  ridicule  such 
practices  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. — D.  Beaton.” 

Glasgow  Cattle  and  Poultry  Show. — An  anonymous  Corres¬ 
pondent  says — “  They  took  place  on  14th  of  June,  and,  expecting  to  see 
a  few  good  fowls,  I  went  with  the  crowd,  and  certainly,  if  I  was  dis¬ 
appointed,  it  must  have  been  my  own  fault,  for  all  that  was  promised 
was  prizes  for  the  best  pair  of  fowls  of  any  breed,  not  even  an  attempt 
at  distinction.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  strange  that  only 
j  mongrels  made  their  appearance  and  carried  off  the  honours  of  the  day. 

J  Had  they  only  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  horse  of  any  breed,  who,  I 
would  ask,  would  have  sent  horses  to  compete  ?  and  who  would  have 
i  been  the  impartial  judges  ?  and  as  that  was  the  course  pursued  with 
chucky,  as  a  matter  of  course,  nobody  thought  of  sending  distinct  breeds. 
The  poultry  mania  has,  assuredly,  not  reached  this  city  of  the  west,  or 
such  a  prize  list  would  not  have  disgraced  the  members  of  the  Glasgow 
Agricultural  Show.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  at  their  next  annual 
meeting  (which,  in  horses  and  cattle,  could  hardly  be  an  improvement  on 
this),  they  will  have  obtained  a  little  more  insight  into  the  different  and 
distinct  breed  of  poultry,  now  everywhere  to  he  met  with  pure  and 
perfectly  distinct,  even  as  much  so  as  the  far-famed  Clydesdale  horse, 
with  his  shaggy  mane  and  legs,  and  the  smooth,  sleek  racer.” 

Sea-kale  Forcing  (A  Surrey  Subscriber). — Tree-leaves  were  apt  to 
heat  too  suddenly,  and  then  rot,  last  season,  owing  to  so  much  wet ;  but, 
nevertheless,  we  managed  our  Sea-kale  with  them,  by  not  having  a  thick 
layer,  and  turning  them  frequently.  Every  gardener  has  his  troubles 
if  he  must  depend  on  the  farm-yard  for  manure.  The  garden  and  the 
farm  become  separate  interests  ;  and  the  less  the  two  superintendents 
have  to  do  with  each  other  the  better.  Tan  is  as  good  as  dung  for  forcing 
Sea-kale,  and  a  two-light  box  will  yield  you  a  large  supply  ;  half-a-light 
would  be  enough  at  a  time,  if  the  roots  are  closely  packed ;  and  thus  you 
might  fill  your  lights  at  four  times  a  week  between  the  times.  You 
would  require  at  least  from  two-and-a-half  to  three  feet  of  tan.  Instead 
of  covering  the  tops  with  tan,  or  a  thickness  of  ashes  either,  it  would  be 
better  to  darken  the  box  completely.  In  fact,  a  few  boards,  old  doors, 
&c.,  so  as  you  can  exclude  light,  is  just  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  the 
finest  garden-frame  in  the  world.  Do  not  mix  old  and  new  tan  together, 
or  the  heat  will  be  too  violent,  and  of  short  continuance.  You  may  place 
old  tan  on  the  top  for  the  roots  to  be  placed  in.  The  same  roots  will  not 
do  the  following  year,  unless  they  are  planted-out  early,  and  well-attended 
to  in  summer  ;  but  they  will  be  fine  plants  for  a  second  season.  Al¬ 
though  involving  a  little  more  trouble,  this  lifting  and  transplanting 
mode  is  more  economical  and  certain  than  forcing  in  the  beds,  unless 
the  beds  are  furnished  with  pigeon-holed  walls,  and  heated  by  linings 
or  hot  water.  The  same  beds  will  do  for  Potatoes  and  Carrots  after¬ 
wards,  but  you  cannot  mix  the  tan  with  advantage;  and  instead  of 
attempting  to  make  a  bed  large  enough  to  suit  all  these  purposes  at  first, 
it  is  much  better  to  keep  a  supply  of  tan  dry  in  a  shed,  and  add  a  little, 
and  fresh  stir  the  material  every  time  you  change  your  Sea-kale  plants, 
or  when  you  turn  them  all  out  and  bring  in  the  bed  for  Potatoes.  Of 
course,  for  the  late  and  early  Carrots,  light  will  be  indispensible. 

Bees  Swarming— how  to  Prevent.— C.  T.  says— “This  season  I 
possessed  a  strong  hive  of  bees,  and  about  two  months  back  I  cut  a  hole 
in  the  top  (being  a  common  straw  hive),  for  the  purpose  of  giving  more 
room,  and  for  filling  glasses — the  size  of  the  glass  was  ten-and-a-half 
inches  high,  and  eighteen  inches  round— which  they  began  about  the 
24th  of  May,  and  have  nearly  filled  it ;  and  I  hoped,  by  having  it  ven¬ 
tilated  at  top,  to  prevent  their  swarming,  but  for  some  days  they  have 
hung  outside,  and  on  Sunday  morning  they  swarmed.  Can  you  inform 
me  of  any  certain  plan  to  prevent  their  swarming  ?  ”  Had  you  given 
your  bees  a  box  of  three-and-a-half  or  four  inches  deep  between  the 
glass  and  the  hive,  or  had  you  even  raised  the  glass  from  the  hive  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch,  swarming  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  pre¬ 
vented.  Boom  and  ventilation,  if  properly  attended  to,  will  generally 
prevent  swarming.— J.  H.  P. 

Inactive  Bees.— An  Amateur  says:— “I  have  several  hives  of  bees 
which  are  doing  well,  with  the  exception  of  one.  It  was  a  new  swarm 
two  years  ago,  and  is  in  one  of  Taylor’s  improved  bar  hives.  Last  year 
it  produced  a  tolerable  stock  of  honey,  and  threw  off  a  swarm.  At  pre¬ 
sent  the  bees  are  inactive,  and  make  no  progress  whatever.  It  is  not  a 
strong  hive,  and  the  numbers  do  not  appear  to  increase.”  The  inactivity 
of  youi  bees  arises,  in  all  probability,  from  the  loss  of  the  queen,  or  from 
her  not  being  a  healthy  one.  Your  remedy  will  be  to  join  a  cast  to  them, 
ei.„®r  *rom  jour  own,  or  your  neighbour’s  apiary,  and  vigorous  working 
will  immediately  follow.  Payne’s  “Bee-keepers  Guide  ”  will  direct  you 
in  doing  it.  J 

Cat  Nuisance  (A  Constant  Subscriber,  Hammersmith).— We  can 
only  say  that  we  know  a  gentleman  who  sets  a  large  drop  trap  in  his 
garden,  and  when  they  see  it  down,  the  gardener,  without  looking  into 
it,  puts  it  under  water  for  half -an-hour.  When  taken  out  he  is  surprised 
to  find  that  a  cat  had  got  into  it.  If  your  Cockerel  decreases  in  weight, 
the  weakness  of  the  legs  you  describe  is  a  very  bad  symptom.  If  he 
fooc?3  UP  U3  WCiellt  he  may  rccovcr>  supplied  freely  with  nourishing 


Sr,uaAreCTnndnMACAHlNiES  -Apply  to  Mr.  Cantelo,  Leicester 

tinuw  to  use  them.  knows  °f  a  singlc  amateur  vvho  con' 

♦WWAW1-U  9HItc*CBNS  Curtis).— We  never  knew  these  walk  upon 
frequently  have  Shanghae  Chickens  done  so.  If  fed 
liourishingly,  and  kept  out  of  the  cold  and  damp,  they  recovered  their 
strength,  and  walked  on  their  feet  when  about  a  fortnight  older, 


Rose  Cuttings  (1001). — Early  spring  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
these.  Two  buds  under  ground,  and  one  above  ground,  arc  the  best. 
They  do  not  require  bottom-lieat. 

Directions  ( Rhyd-y-Gors ).  —  The  direction  is  Mr.  John  Turner, 
Parkwood  Springs,  Neepsend,  Sheffield. 

Ferns  in  Glass  Cases  ( Curiositas ). — Wipe  the  inside  of  the  glass 
dry  every  morning,  and  let  the  foliage  get  dry  once  in  the  day,  and  the 
mildew  will  disappear. 

Unfruitful  Trees  (K.). — There  is  evidently  a  deficient  supply  of 
sap  to  the  blossom,  as  that  where  the  return  of  the  sap  was  checked  by 
a  partial  destruction  of  the  bark  has  become  productive.  The  subsoil 
requires  draining,  or  some  other  cause  renders  the  root-action  of  your 
trees  inefficient. 

Pea  Sowing  (Georgius). — It  is  useless  to  think  of  sowing  any  variety 
of  Peas  now.  The  autumn  night  frosts  and  mildew  would  destroy  them. 

Double-yolked  Eggs. — Mr.  Saunders,  of  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight, 
says  : — “  I  placed  a  large  speckled  Dorking  hen  with  a  young  white 
Cochin  cock,  several  of  her  eggs  were  double-yolked.  One  measured 
seven  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighed  as  nearly  as  possible  a 
quarter  of  a  pound.  I  set  one  apparently  double-yolked  egg,  but  prior 
to  hatching  accidentally  broke  it,  finding  two  chickens  alive  in  it.  A 
friend  tells  me  that  amongst  his  speckled  Dorkings"  he  frequently  finds 
two  live  chicks  in  one  egg,  but  that  they  are  either  too  weak  to  break  the 
shell,  or  kill  each  other  in  attempting  to  do  so,  as  he  never  hatched  any 
alive.” 


Crocus-seed  Sowing  (G.  R.). — Sow  in  October,  in  a  light,  rich, 
open  border.  The  seedlings  will  flower  the  second  year.  See  very  full 
directions  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary. 

Rhubarb  Wine  ( Rowland  B.). — As  you  have  bottled  it,  we  should 
allow  it  to  remain  bottled  until  age  reduces  the  sweetness,  which  will  be 
in  another  twelvemonth.  Good  wine  cannotr  be  made  in  a  day. 

Officers  of  Poultry  Societies  (J.  V.).—' The  officers  of  these 
Societies  very  usually  exhibit  at  the  Shows  of  the  Societies  to  which  they 
belong.  There  is  no  reason  against  it,  except  such  as  would  exclude  the 
officers  of  local  Horticultural  Societies  from  similarly  exhibiting;  yet 
these  almost  always  do  so. 

Gold  and  Silver  Pheasants  (A.  II/.). — You  may  feed  these  and 
their  chicks  just  as  you  do  common  Pheasants  and  their  broods.  We 
should  not  give  them  bread  and  milk,  but  all  the  other  foods  you  mention 
are  unobjectionable. 

Winter  Barley  ( Cymro ). — It  is  a  distinct  variety,  sown  in  the 
autumn  for  early  feed,  or  to  be  cut  for  soiling  cattle  in  the  spring.  It  may 
be  procured  of  any  seedsman  in  almost  every  district  of  England. — J.  B. 

Slugs  (A  Subscriber). — Dusting  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  with 
quick-lime  is  the  only  preventive. 

Insect  (Mary). — It  is  the  Gordian  Worm  (Gordius  uquaticus ).  There 
is  a  draw  ing  and  description  of  it  in  our  93rd  number. 

Archangel  Pigeons  (A  Constant  Reader). — The  Archangel  Pigeons 
that  we  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  have  not  been  subject  to 
diarrhoea,  or  other  diseases,  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  the  Columbidie 
generally.  We  have,  however,  made  inquiries  of  others  who  have  kept 
these  birds,  and  will  communicate  the  result.  W. 

Phloxes,  &c.  (H.). — Your  plant  enclosed  to  us  is  not  a  Phlox,  but  a 
very  pretty  little  rock  plant,  Helianthemum  tomentosum ;  the  other 
kind  you  mention  is,  probably,  H.  mutabile.  They  all  root  readily  from 
cuttings,  at  the  present  season,  if  planted  in  the  shade  and  under  a  glass. 
Phlox  proewmbens,  and  P.  subuluta,  you  can  obtain  of  any  respectable 
nurseryman.  Mr.  Weaver  tells  us  of  the  Gentianella,  that  he  never  sees 
it  do  so  well  as  when  a  small  bed  is  allotted  to  it  by  itself,  and  the  bed 
made  good  previously  to  planting  it  out.  The  soil  may  be  sandy  loam, 
mixed  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  or,  if  a  little  peat  be  mixed  also  all  the 
better.  He  does  nothing  more  to  his,  in  a  low,  wet  situation,  for  years, 
except  giving  a  little  top-dressing  yearly,  and  taking  care  that  the  plants 
are  never  over-shaded  with  weeds,  or  other  flowers  planted  near  them. 

Names  of  Plants  (Lancastriensis) . — The  blue  flower  Thymus  serpyl- 
lum,  or  wild  Thyme.  The  yellow  flower  Barbarea  vulgaris,  or  Herb  St. 
Barbara^  A  double  variety  of  this  is  the  garden  plant  Yellow  Rocket. 
(D.  G.  C.) — Your  No.  1  is  the  So/lya  heterophylla ;  a  green  house  plant 
properly,  though  it  may  do  out-of-doors  under  a  warm  wall,  outside  the 
greenhouse.  No.  2  is  a  hardy  out-door  plant,  Saponaria  ocymoidcs,  and 
a  very  nice  thing  upon  a  rockery  or  lump  of  stones.  No.  3,  Lycopodium 
ciesium,  a  very  pretty  stove  club  Moss.  (F.  W.  G.)—\.  Pelargonium 
hybridum.  3.  Pelargonium  fulgidum.  4.  Pyrcthrum  parthenium,  var. 
plenum.  8.  Mesembryanthemuin  floribuudum.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  name  florists’  flowers  from  singlc  flowers  ;  and  the  same  answer  applies 
to  your  other  specimens,  sent  under  the  reversed  initials  “  G.  W.  F.” 
(Violetta).— Yours  is  Trigonella  ruthenica.  (IK.  IK.  Ledger).— The 
small  white  flower,  Saxifraga  cotyledon;  the  other  a  variety  of  Thymus 
serpyllum.  (C.  H.G.). — We  cannot  name  specimens  of  Florists’  Pelar¬ 
goniums  from  such  specimens.  No.  20  is  Alyssum  maritinum  ;  and  15 
is  Pelargonium  denticulatum. 
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Meteorology  ok  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
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daring  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem- 
l  peraturcs  of  these  days  are  74.3°  and  52.6°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat, 

18th  in  1851.  During  the  period 
fell. 

104  days 

were  fine,  and  on  78  rain 

THE  DART  MOTH. 

This  insect  known  also  as  the  Winter  Moth,  and  by  the 
more  appropriate  name  of  the  Corn  Moth,  is  the  Agrotis 

segetvm  of  entomo¬ 
logists.  When  the 
farmer  finds  his 
young  wheat  wither¬ 
ing  away  before  the 
attacks  of  some  un¬ 
derground  enemy, 
he  usually  attributes 
the  destruction  to 
“  the  Wireworm.” 
Almost  as  fre¬ 
quently,  however, 
the  real  enemy  is 
the  caterpillar  of 
the  Dart  Moth,  and 
so  serious  are  its 
inroads,  that  some  fifteen  years  since  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  offered  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  de¬ 
stroying  this  marauder,  and  in  1839,  it  was  the  subject  of 
the  London  Entomological  Society’s  Prize  Essay. 

“  This  caterpillar  attacks  both  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the 
corn ;  by  eating  them  off  destroys  the  crop,  and  causes  whole 
fields  to  be  ploughed  up.  From  many  observations,  the 
corn  suffers  most  in  rich  soils  in  warm  situations,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  those  fields  which  were  early  sown.  It  does  not 
coniine  its  ravages  to  corn  alone,  but  attacks  the  roots  of 
lettuce,  turnips,  and  spinach  ;  and  on  this  account  deserves 
no  less  the  attention  of  the  kitchen-gardener  than  that  of 
the  farmer. 

“  The  moth  appears  generally  in  the  month  of  August  in 
gardens  and  fields,  sitting  quietly  on  the  ground  in  the  day 
time,  and  flying  about  and  pairing  at  night. 

“  When  at  rest  its  wings  are  folded  together  flat  over  the 
body ;  it  is  then  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  lialf-an-inch  wide. 
Its  colours  are  dirty  gray,  and  dark  brown,  or  earth-colour, 
except  on  the  under  wings,  which  are  covered  as  it  sits,  and 
which  are  sometimes  whitish-gray,  sometimes  cream-colour. 
On  the  upper  wings  a  faint,  blackish,  ring-like  mark  is  ob¬ 
served,  and  a  cone-shaped  spot  on  a  wavy  line,  a  kidney¬ 
shaped  stain  almost  in  the  middle,  and  beyond  this,  towards 
the  lower  edge,  two  other  wavy  or  notched  transverse  lines. 
The  male  is  distinguished  from  the  female  by  a  thinner 


body  and  pectinated  antennse,  while  in  the  latter  the  an- 
tennte  are  bristle-shaped. 

“  Ten  or  fourteen  days  after  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
earth  the  young  caterpillars  are  hatched,  and  consequently 
they  appear  about  the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  They  eat  at  first  the  roots  of  various  sorts  of 
grasses,  for  want  of  corn  ;  attacking  the  tender  roots  of  the 
corn  in  September  and  October,  when  it  begins  to  spring. 
At  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather  they  descend  two  or 
three  inches  deep  into  the  earth,  and  prepare  themselves  an 
oval  cavity,  in  which  they  pass  the  winter,  without  doing  any 
injury.  In  the  beginning  of  spring  they  leave  their  winter 
quarters,  and  feed  again  for  a  time  on  the  roots  of  the  corn 
and  grass,  without  materially  injuring  the  stronger  plants. 
At  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June  they  prepare  to 
enter  the  pupa  state,  which  change  is  accomplished  in  a 
small  hollow  in  the  earth.  After  four  weeks  the  above- 
described  moth  bursts  from  a  brown  pupa.  The  caterpillar 
measures,  when  fully  grown,  an-inch-and-a-lialf  in  length, 
and  is  of  the  thickness  of  a  strong  quill,  cylindrical,  some¬ 
what  thinner  towards  the  posterior  end  ;  it  has  six  pectoral 
and  ten  ventral  feet,  the  body  is  smooth  shining,  and  free 
from  hair.  Its  colours  are  chiefly  brown  and  dark  gray, 
which  alternate  in  broad  stripes  along  the  body,  but  which 
are  at  the  same  time  intermingled  in  some  degree.  On  the 
middle  of  the  back  a  pale  stripe  stretches  from  the  head  to 
the  other  extremity,  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  dark  line. 
Near  to  this  stripe  on  each  segment  are  four  faint  black  dots, 
the  first  pair  of  which  approach  closer  together,  and  are  so 
much  smaller  than  the  others,  that  they  are  sometimes 
scarcely  visible. 

“  Near  the  posterior  pair,  yellowish  spots  are  generally 
seen.  Below  at  the  sides  are  the  usual  spiracula,  or  breath¬ 
ing  holes,  looking  like  black  dots,  and  at  the  side  of  each 
there  is  another  blackish  dot.  The  feet  are  brownish  gray. 
The  arched,  yellowish-brown  head,  is  marked  with  two 
stripes,  composed  of  small  dark  brown  combined  dots,  run¬ 
ning  from  the  neck  towards  the  mouth. 

*•  We  must  only  further  observe,  that  this  caterpillar,  like 
most  other  larvae  of  night-moths,  shuns  daylight,  and 
conceals  itself  in  the  day-time  under  clods  of  earth,  stones, 
leaves,  and  even  in  the  earth,  and  only  comes  forth  from  its 
hiding-place  towards  evening.”  (Kollar  and  Westwood.) 

Many  remedies  have  been  suggested,  but  none  appear 
effectual  but  the  application  of  lime  and  hand-picking. 


Some  weeks  since  we  reported  briefly  the  proceedings  of 
a  preliminary  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  a  Society  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  exhibitors 
at  the  great  Metropolitan  Horticultural  Exhibitions. 
Since  then,  according  to  the  following  Report,  it  has 
somewhat  enlarged  its  objects  : — 

“  The  want  of  united  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitors  at  the  Metropolitan  Exhibitions  having  been 
long  manifest,  it  has  been  resolved  to  form  a  society 
of  the  exhibitors  generally,  having  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  horticulture  and  floriculture,  and,  as  a 
means  to  this  end,  the  support  and  improvement  of  the 


Metropolitan  Exhibitions ;  and  also  to  obtain  for  the 
exhibitors  generally  a  fair  reward  for  their  labours,  as 
well  as  to  watch  over  and  protect  their  interests  relative 
to  the  exhibitions.  At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Chester 
|  Arms,  on  Wednesday,  the  29tli  of  June,  1853,  the 
;  following  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Society  were 
unanimously  agreed  to  : — 

“  1.  That  the  Society  shall  consist  of  exhibitors 
at  the  Metropolitan  Exhibitions  of  Horticultural  and 
Floricultural  Productions,  and  be  called  The  Exhibitors’ 
Society. 

“2.  That  the  affairs  of  the  Society  shall  be  con* 
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ducted  l>y  a  committee  of  twenty-four  members,  and  a 
honorary  secretary  and  treasurer  :  five  to  form  a 
quorum.  Such  committee  to  be  elected  annually  in 
January. 

“  3.  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  Society  be  called 
by  the  honorary  secretary  to  elect  such  committee. 

“4.  That  the  committee  meet  on  the  days  of  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Botanic  Society,  at  Regent’s  Park, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  and  at  such  other  times  and  places 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

“5.  That  exhibitors  wishing  to  become  members  of 
the  Society  are  requested  to  communicate  the  same  in 
writing  to  the  honorary  secretary. 

“  6.  That  the  subscription  of  the  members  be  2s.  fid. 
annually,  such  subscription  to  be  due  the  1st  of  January 
in  each  year.  * 

“  7.  That  any  member  having  a  practical  suggestion 
for,  or  a  complaint  against,  any  Horticultural  or  Flori- 
cultural  Society,  shall  make  the  same  personally  on  any 
of  the  days  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  committee,  or 
in  writing  to  the  honorary  secretary. 

“  8.  That  no  complaint  of  any  exhibitor  can  or  will 
be  entertained  by  the  committee,  unless  such  exhibitor 
shall  have  been  a  member  at  the  time  of  the  cause  of 
complaint  taking  place. 

“  9.  That  if  the  committee  consider  the  suggestion  of 
any  member  desirable,  it  shall  be  conveyed  through  the 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Society  or  Societies  to  which 
it  may  refer ;  and  likewise,  in  case  of  complaint  against 
any  Society,  if  the  committee  shall  think  the  member 
entitled  to  redress,  they  shall  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  obtain  the  same  for  him. 

“  10.  That  the  secretary  be  empowered  to  call  a 
special  general  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the  receipt 
of  a  requisition  signed  by  twelve  members,  such  requi¬ 
sition  to  contain  the  distinct  proposition  or  propositions 
to  be  brought  before  such  special  general  meeting,  when 
no  other  business  than  that  contained  in  such  requisi¬ 
tion  can  or  will  be  entered  upon;  seven  days  notice 
to  be  given  to  each  member. 

“  LI.  That  the  rules  of  the  Society  shall  not  be 
altered,  except  at  the  general  annual  or  special  general 
meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Society.  The  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  time  being  shall  be  empowered  to  make 
bye-laws,  or  alter  their  bye-laws,  as  they  may  consider 
necessary. 

“  12.  Every  member,  by  his  membership,  binds  him¬ 
self  to  support  the  decisions  of  the  committee  on  all 
occasions  when  required. 

“  Such  were  the  rules  agreed  to  at  the  above  meeting. 
A  committee  of  twenty-four  was  elected,  and,  therefore, 
the  Society  may  be  considered  as  formed ;  and  the 
committee  have  power  given  them  to  act  according  to 
the  above  rules  forthwith.  The  meeting  adjourned  to 
Saturday,  the  9th  of  July  next,  to  meet  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  Turnham  Green,  near  Chiswick.” 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  grievances 
which  have  given  birth  to  such  a  society,  for  we  were 
certain  that  no  body  of  Englishmen  would  band 
together  for  so  apparently  ungracious  an  object,  unless 


the  grievances  were  felt  very  generally  and  severely. 
We  find  that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  our  conclusion; 
but,  as  we  intend  scrupulously  to  avoid  mixing  up  any 
personalities  with  this  subject,  we  abstain  from  citiug 
cases,  and  from  mentioning  names. 

Among  the  grievances  complained  of  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

1st.  The  want  of  tent-room ;  flowers  and  plantshaving 
to  be  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  tents,  as  well  as  on 
the  centre  tables. 

2nd.  The  unequal  distribution  of  prizes;  some  plants 
being  rewarded  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  others 
not  sufficiently  so. 

3rd.  '[’be  exhibitors  having  no  control  over  selecting 
judges,  especially  at  Chiswick;  men  being  very  fre¬ 
quently  cbosen  for  the  office  who  are  not  competent. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  have  been  for 
several  years,  to  judge  orchids,  and  other  plants,  ot 
which  they  have  not  sufficient  knowledge.  Also,  judges 
are  appointed  for  other  subjects  who  are  exhibitors 
themselves,  though  not  in  that  particular  class  for 
which  they  are  appointed  censors. 

4th.  The  officers  of  the  different  societies  pay  no 
attention  to  the  representations  of  individuals,  stating, 
as  a  reason,  that  if  they  paid  attention  to  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  one  they  would  offend  others. 

If  these  complaints  are  founded  on  truth  they  require 
a  prompt  remedy,  because  they  admit  of  suspicions  that 
favouritism  and  undue  bias  may  be  exercised ;  and  we 
advise  not  only  that  the  remedy  should  be  applied,  but 
that  the  Councils  of  the  Society  should  appoint  a  small 
committee  to  ascertain,  by  evidence  from  “  The  Exhi¬ 
bitors’  Society,”  whether,  at  such  Society’s  exhibitions, 
there  is  that  courtesy  shown  by  their  officers  which  is 
not  only  due  to  exhibitors,  but  is  absolutely  needed  for 
the  well-being  of  such  societies. 

We  have  spoken  of  “The  Exhibitors’  Society”  as 
“  apparently  ungracious,”  because,  it  does  seem  to  those 
who  merely  glance  over  such  subjects  to  be  rather  too 
bad  that  those  who  contend  for  prizes  should  endeavour 
to  control  the  mode  and  proportions  in  which  they  are 
offered  and  awarded.  Those,  however,  who  consider 
the  subject  more  deeply,  at  once  admit  that  such  con¬ 
trol  is  desirable  both  for  the  societies  and  the  exhibitors. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  a  severe  censure  upon  such  societies, 
but,  unfortunately,  experience  teaches  that  corporations 
of  all  kinds,  whether  for  scientific  or  lor  charitable 
purposes,  require  periodically  committees  of  enquiry 
and  censorial  visitations.  “The  Exhibitors’  Society” 
may  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Councils  of  the 
Societies  giving  prizes,  practices  and  conduct,  informa¬ 
tion  of  which  might  never  reach  them  if  sustained  only 
by  individual  remonstrance.  Practices  and  conduct, 
perhaps,  which,  if  persisted  in,  might  complete  that  fall 
to  which  those  practices  and  that  conduct  may  have 
heen  advancing  them.  Let  not  the  Councils  ol  such 
Societies  delude  themselves,  or  allow  themselves  to  be 
deluded,  by  such  strengthless  exclamations  as— “Have 
we  not  a  right  to  do  what  we  like  with  our  own?”  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  income  of  the  Societies  is  not 
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tlieir  own — is  not  the  income  of  the  Council — it  is  the 
income  of  the  subscribers,  and  they,  the  Council,  are 
bound  to  he  sedulous  that  such  income  is  disbursed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  objects  and  carry  out  the 
intentions  of  the  subscribers.  “  The  Exhibitors’  So¬ 
ciety”  may  give  them  some  information  on  this  point; 
and  if  they  do,  we  confide  in  the  Councils’  not  allowing 
it  to  be  pooh-poohed  aside. 

On  the  part  of  the  exhibitors,  let  us  observe  that  it 
is  unjust  as  well  as  offensive  to  say — “  You  need  not 
exhibit  if  you  do  not  approve  of  our  conditions  and 
|  prizes.”  It  is  unjust,  because  we  all  know  that  to  ob- 
I  tain  prizes  at  such  exhibitions,  if  those  prizes  are  fairly 
awarded,  justly  raises  in  the  public  estimation  the  skill 
of  the  winners.  Such  prizes,,  therefore,  should  be  so 
proportioned  and  so  awarded,  that  no  one  shall  be 
deterred  from  contending  for  those  prizes  either  by 
their  disproportioned  amount,  or  by  there  being  fair 
grounds  to  fear  that  the  awards  may  be  not  correct. 

We  have  much  more  to  say  upon  this  subject,  and 
may  recur  to  it,  because  we  would  offer  every  suggestion 
that  we  can  to  recover  Societies  which  should  set 
an  example  in  all  that  is  useful  and  correct  iu  horti¬ 
culture  from  that  decay  of  finances  and  of  character 
under  which  they  are  at  present  suffering. 


We  have  received  the  Prize  List  of  the  Derbyshire  and 
Midland  Counties  Poultry  Society,  whose  Exhibition  is 
to  take  place  at  Derby  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  next. 

Slianyliaes  are  arranged  in  one  class,  sub-divided  into 
different  sections  for  the  various  colours.  There  are 
advantages,  no  doubt,  in  this  deviation  from  the  usual 
system,  since  the  different  varieties  of  each  breed  are 
placed  in  sections  under  a  single  class.  But,  though 
abstractedly  there  may  thus  be  an  appearance  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  we  question  whether  the  number  of  the  section 
which  must  be  added  to  that  of  the  class  will  not  more 
than  counterbalance  the  benefit  from  the  mere  reduction 
■  of  the  number  of  classes. 

Each  section,  however,  has  but  one  class  for  chiclcens; 
thus  juvenile  Shanghaes  of  all  descriptions  must  com¬ 
pete  together,  and  so  on  with  the  Dorkings,  Game, 
Polands,  and  Hamburghs.  Now,  there  are  grave  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  encountered  by  the  umpires  when  the 
candidates  for  honours  are  thus  thrown  together,  and 
usually,  also,  more  than  ordinary  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  those  owners  whose  birds  are  unsuccessful ;  and 
all  this  occurs  from  the  absence  of  the  general  standard 
for  merits  and  excellence,  which  is  always  at  hand  when 
fowls  of  the  same  variety  only  are  brought  into  com¬ 
petition. 

The  classification  of  Game  fowls  is  good ;  in  this 
neighbourhood,  indeed,  some  of  the  best  specimens  of 
the  family  might  be  looked  for.  In  Polands  we  should 
have  suggested  an  extra  class  “  for  any  other  variety,” 
as  this  might  have  afforded  admission  to  the  Yellow- 
spangled,  the  Cuckoo,  the  White,  and  the  Black  birds 
j  of  this  breed.  These,  with  some  other  less -known 


varieties,  have  had  great  attention  paid  to  them  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  and  appear  in  every  way  likely 
to  repay  the  care  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  them. 

Pigeons  are  excluded ;  and,  doubtless,  they  are  a 
somewhat  troublesome  class  to  both  managers  and 
judges ;  but  we  regret  their  absence,  as  detracting  from 
the  interest  taken  in  these  exhibitions  by  so  many  of 
their  owners,  who  possess  poultry  of  no  other  kind  by 
which  they  may  attain  the  honours  of  the  prize  list. 

Knowing  the  many  expenses  and  difficulties  of  various 
kinds  that  ever  attend  the  foundation  of  these  Societies, 
the  present  prize  list  must  certainly  be  accounted 
liberal;  the  rules,  too,  wisely  include  some  of  those 
alterations  that  have  become  necessary  during  the  past 
year;  and  our  anticipations,  therefore,  of  the  success  of 
the  undertaking  must  be  sanguine  ;  and  sincerely,  also, 
do  we  trust  that  its  promoters  may  ultimately  experience 
a  full  recomponce  for  their  present  labours. — W. 


The  Gold  Medal,  offered  at  the  West  Kent  Poultry 
Exhibition,  for  the  best  brood  of  six  or  more  Chickens 
hatched  since  Christmas,  1852,  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Rider,  of  Boughton  Place,  Kent.  We  also 
see  it  is  stated  in  the  “Western  Luminary,”  that  Mr. 
Channing’s,  of  Heavitree,  Shanghae  Cock  was  not 
awarded  the  Medal  solely  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  points  of  his  comb.  This  point  of  the  comb 
he  lost  accidentally  when  a  chicken. 


GLEANINGS. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  very  excellent 
American  periodical,  entitled  The  Western  Horticultural 
Review : — 

“Circle  of  Dependencies. — In  answer  to  an  inquiry  by 
R.  L.  Pell,  before  the  New  York  Farmer’s  Club,  as  to  the 
restoration  to  the  land  of  its  fertility  which  is  washed  away 
by  rivers,  Professor  Mapes  said :  That  the  fertile  portions  of 
the  continents  are  ever  being  carried  to  the  ocean  ;  nor  is 
this  confined  to  the  soluble  portions  of  the  inorganic  sub¬ 
stances  only,  for  soluble  portions  of  the  organic  parts  of 
both  vegetable  and  animal  substances  are  carried  from  con¬ 
tinents  by  our  large  livers  and  conducted  to  the  sea,  and  if 
no  means  were  provided  for  their  return  to  the  dry  land,  the 
earth  would  long  since  have  been  drained  of  its  fertile 
portions. 

“  The  deltas  of  the  Nile,  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  many 
other  rivers,  show  conclusively  the  immense  amount  that  is 
daily  carried  in  mechanical  suspension  in  their  waters,  the 
heavier  portions  of  which  alone  subside  to  form  these  deltas. 
The  woodland  estate  below  New  Orleans,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  New  York,  was  a  few  years  since  covered  with 
water  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the  larger  class  of  vessels. 
In  addition  to  these  deposits,  the  under- currents  of  these 
rivers  are  so  imbued  with  these  organic  substances  in  me¬ 
chanical  suspension,  as  well  as  with  the  more  soluble  por¬ 
tions  of  the  inorganic  constituents  of  soil,  that  any  substance 
falling  into  the  river  at  or  near  New  Orleans  with  sufficient 
force  to  enter  this  current,  will  never  again  rise,  and  the 
quantity  thus  propelled  into  the  ocean  each  day,  is  one 
865th  part  of  the  decay  of  vegetation,  over  a  surface  of 
millions  of  acres,  added  to  which  are  the  falling  banks  of 
rivers,  bars  removed  by  change  of  channel,  animal  ex- 
cretia,  &c.  That  passing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  subject 
to  gradual  dilution,  separating  by  difference  in  specific 
gravity  and  various  modifications  of  decay,  these  ultimates 
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forming  food  for  fish  of  different  latitudes,  and  causing 
those  fishing  localities  so  well  known  on  the  coasts. 

“  The  cod  are  fed  on  the  hanks  of  Newfoundland,  while 
the  shad  fatten  south,  and  then  travel  to  deposit  their  spawn 
where  the  greater  dilution  of  food  is  more  appropriate  for 
j  the  use  of  their  young.  Large  portions  of  these  materials, 
washed  from  the  continents,  go  to  feed  the  Algfe,  which, 
unlike  many  of  the  land  plants,  feed  all  over  their  sur¬ 
faces,  the  principal  office  of  their  roots  being  to  detain 
them  in  one  particular  spot,  while  their  specific  gravity 
i  being  less  than  that  of  the  surrounding  water,  causes  them 
to  maintain  their  upright  position.  When  ripe,  these  Algm 
undergo  decay,  and  either  in  their  perfect  or  organised  forms 
furnish  food  for  fishes,  Crustacea,  and  sea-animals.  Many 
of  the  vegetable  products  of  the  ocean  are  used  as  food  for 
birds,  while  others,  in  obedience  to  nature's  laws  assume  the 
kind  of  organism  we  notice,  thus  forming  food  for  men  and 
birds.  Many  of  these  birds  are  themselves  food  for  man, 
while  others  deposit  their  excretia  on  the  Guano  Islands, 
and  eventually  contribute  by  the  decay  of  their  bodies  to 
increase  the  bulk  of  these  manurial  deposits. 

“  The  large  amount  of  Algie  and  sea-grasses  washed  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  continents  is  another  source  for  the 
restoration  to  the  land  of  its  constituents  from  the  sea. 
The  uprisings  noted  by  geologists  often  present  us  with 
immense  deposits  of  shells ;  and  the  greensand  marls  of 
New  Jersey  are  filled  with  shark’s  teeth  and  other  oceanic 
remains.  The  consumption  of  shell  fish  is  a  prolific  source 
of  restoration  from  the  ocean.  The  large  consumption  of 
fish,  the  amount  of  oil  procured  in  the  whale  fisheries,  seal 
fisheries,  etc.,  all  tend  to  restore  in  large  quantities  these 
proximates,  albumen  and  gelatine,  large  quantities  of  carbon, 
phosphates,  and  all  other  constituents,  which  once  or  oftener 
occupied  the  land  in  other  forms. 

“  The  burning  of  kelp,  the  making  of  muriatic  acid  and 
soda  from  sea  water,  and  various  other  chemical  manufactures 
of  which  the  products  of  the  ocean  form  a  part,  are  an 
active  and  immense  means  of  restoration.  The  removal  of 
the  Guano  Islands  to  the  continents  are  now  restoring  the 
aggregations  collected  during  a  more  sparse  population  of 
the  earth,  for  the  use  of  an  increased  and  more  busy  throng. 
The  nitrogenous  portion  of  all  matters  carried  to  the  oceans 
as  it  assumes  a  gaseous  form  from  decomposition,  enters 
nature’s  great  storehouse,  the  atmosphere,  and  while  being 
blown  across  the  continents,  this  ammonia  is  brought  down 
by  rains  and  dews,  and  is  received  and  retained  by  the 
carbon  and  alumina  of  the  soil,  until  nature  in  her  economy 
shall  again  solidify  and  appropriate  this  muscle-making 
constituent.” 

Potato  Murrain. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohemico- 
Agricultural  Society  of  Ulster ,  a  few  weeks  since,  a 
much  fuller  statement  of  Professor  Bollman’s  views 
relative  to  the  prevention  of  this  disease  was  made  than 
has  previously  appeared  in  our  English  journals. 

“  Dr.  Hodges  directed  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
following  communications  : — 

“ 1  Office  of  Committee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade, 
Whitehall,  May  20,  1853. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  for  Trade  to  transmit  to  you,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Chemico- Agricultural  Society,  Belfast,  the  en¬ 
closed  copy  of  a  work,  by  Professor  Bollman,  on  the  potato 
disease,  forwarded  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  by  Her  Majesty’s 
minister  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

“  ‘  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  ‘  J.  Emerson  Tennant. 

“  ‘  The  Secretary  of  the  Chemico-Agricultural  Society.’ 

“Dr.  Hodges  said  that  a  gentleman  present  (Mr.  E. 
M‘Crea),  an  agricultural  student,  had  translated  a  portion 
of  Professor  Bollman’s  pamphlet,  and  made  an  abstract  of 
i  the  viejvs  contained  in  it.  Mr.  Bollman’s  method  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  potato  from  the  ‘  disease  ’  consists  in  drying  the 
potatoes  in  a  kiln  or  stove  previous  to  planting.  M.  Boll- 
man  has  grown  potatoes  by  this  method,  during  the  years 
1850-51-52,  with  perfect  success.  Another  person,  named 
!  Losovsky,  had  practised  this  ipetliod  with  great  success, 


unknown  to  M.  Bollman,  since  1847.  Both  these  persons 
discovered  the  method  by  accident.  Losovsky  brought  a 
potato  home  in  his  pocket  in  harvest,  and  laid  it  by  accident 
near  a  stove,  where  it  remained  until  spring.  Curiosity 
induced  him  to  plant  it ;  it  grew  well  and  the  produce  did 
not  show  any  trace  of  disease.  He  treated  others  in  the 
same  way  in  the  next  season,  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
since.  M.  Bollman,  in  his  treatise,  says — ‘  With  regard  to 
the  physiological  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  I  agree  with  j 
Mr.  Schleider  in  concluding  that,  in  the  drying  of  the  potato, 
a  part  of  the  starch  is  set  free;  the  young  plants,  profiting  [ 
by  this  food  produced  in  the  nick  of  time,  are  strengthened  | 
during  a  moist  and  warm  season,  and,  when  they  attain  their  j 
growth,  produce  a  good  harvest.’  In  the  German  journal,  j 
Dorfzeitung,  September,  1852,  page  331,  a  person  writes  the  1 
following  : — ‘  Being  assured,  by  many  carefully- conducted  j 
experiments,  that  the  principle  of  the  disease  did  not  lie  in 
the  atmosphere,  nor  depend  on  any  external  influence — such  i 
as  mildew,  insects,  Ac.,  I  tried  to  operate  on  the  plant,  im¬ 
mediately  that  it  begins  to  grow.  The  following  is  the 
method  which  appears  to  me  the  best  ; — A  month  before 
planting,  I  spread  the  potatoes  (picked  for  the  purpose) 
over  a  wide  surface.  I  make  beds  one  foot  deep,  and  seven 
versclioks  in  circumference,  on  a  piece  of  clay  land,  dry,  and 
sufficiently  elevated.  I  leave  them  there  till  the  time  of 
planting,  turning  them  occasionally  (that  the  air  may  reach 
them  all),  and  rejecting  any  that  appear  tainted ;  and  when 
the  weather  is  cold  I  cover  the  beds  with  straw.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  I  plant  these  potatoes,  slightly  dried,  in  a  field,  j 
where  they  grow  particularly  well,  and  give  an  abundant 
harvest,  without  any  trace  of  disease.  The  utility  of  this  j 
simple  method  is  proved  by  five  years’  experience.’  M.  | 
Bollman,  in  remarking  on  this  method,  thinks  it  strange 
that  they  should  have  to  reject  those  which  appear  tainted , 
having  previously  employed  the  necessary  means  for  pro¬ 
tecting  them  from  disease.  ‘  The  potatoes  should  be  dried 
quickly,  because  then  the  skin  soon  becomes  hard  and  the 
moisture  is  retained,  which  contributes  to  their  develop¬ 
ment.  They  should  be  dried  immediately  after  the  harvest 
for  two  reasons  : — 1.  The  potatoes,  when  harvested,  contain 
the  germ  of  the  disease  ;  this  increases  more  or  less  through 
the  winter,  and  the  drying,  however,  destroys  it.  2.  It  is 
found  that,  during  winter,  a  part  of  the  starch  is  lost — this 
does  not  happen  when  they  are  quickly  dried.  In  spring 
they  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible.’  Here  follow 
experiments: — Mr.  Wasiliffsky  (a  distinguished  agricul¬ 
turist)  dries  the  potatoes  intended  for  planting  in  a  smoking- 
house  (where  hams  are  dried).  He  raises  them  on  a  wooden 
frame  made  for  the  purpose :  these  grow  better,  and,  after 
harvest,  are  but  slightly  tainted,  while  those  not  dried  are 
very  much  diseased.  Decandolle  considers  the  potato  ] 
disease  to  be  a  consequence  of  its  artificial  cultivation,  and 
attributes  it  to  an  excess  of  starch.  This  is  not  the  fact ;  it 
being  proved,  by  experiment,  that  potatoes  grown  on  a  fertile 
soil  contain  less  starch  than  those  from  a  sandy  and  com¬ 
paratively  barren  soil,  and,  probably,  than  those  growing 
naturally  in  America.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  excess  of 
starch  but  to  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  hence  the  benefit 
arising  from  drying — (potatoes  contain  tliree-fourths  of  their 
weight  of  water).  The  drying  destroys  much  of  the  watery" 
part,  without  altering  the  constituents,  as  starch,  fibrin,  and 
albumen,  and,  for  this  reason,  counteracts  the  disease  in  the 
early  stage  of  its  growth,  without  any  risk  to  the  abundance  i 
of  the  harvest.  The  circumstances  which  I  have  found  to 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  buds  are — a  warm  tempera¬ 
ture,  moisture,  darkness,  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  change 
(variety)  of  temperature,  and  long-continued  drying.  The 
way  of  drying  them : — Expose  the  potatoes  soon  after  har¬ 
vest  to  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  r.  (133°  to  144°  f.), 
keeping  them  at  this  temperature  for  four  days,  avoiding, 
as  much  as  possible,  all  exhalation ,  so  that  the  external  part 
may  be  dried  and  not  cooked.  After  this,  keep  them  in  a 
dry  place,  where  the  temperature  is  not  less  than  3°  k. 
(39°  i<’.),  till  the  time  for  planting.  You  may  prepare  the 
potatoes  in  spring  before  the  time  of  planting.  The  potato 
may  be  carbonized  without  losing  the  productive  faculty,  if 
the  burning  do  not  extend  below  the  skin.  By  carbonization 
the  starch  is  changed  into  gum,  another  part  into  dextrine, 
a  small  part  of  the  last  forms  sugar,  but  these  changes  do 
not  at  all  hinder  the  future  growth  of  the  plant.  To  dry 
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the  potato  gently  the  following  may  be  adopted : — They  are 
put  into  a  dry,  well  lighted  chamber,  in  which  no  persons 
live,  or  animals  are  kept,  and  the  temperature  kept  for  two 
months  at  80°  it.  (100°  f.),  and  afterwards  gradually 
lessened  to  3C  r.  (39°  f. ) .  Another  method  proposed  by 
M.  Bollman  (but  which  he  has  not  yet  tried)  is  to  keep 
the  potatoes  over  till  the  second  spring,  drying  them  gently 
that  they  may  keep  better.  Some  persons  suppose  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  cryptogamia  attached  to  the  potatoes. 
If  we  adopt  this  opinion  we  must  conclude  that  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  these  parasites  is  weaker  than  that  of  the 
plant  nourishing  them,  and  that  they  are  more  easily  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  high  temperature  may  destroy  these  or¬ 
ganisms  which  contain  the  germ  of  the  disease.  If  we 
adopt  the  opinion  that  the  disease  is  analogous  to  gangrene 
in  animals,  we  shall  see  that  it  is  of  two  kinds,  one  dry, 
which  is  local  and  more  dangerous ;  the. other,  moist  and 
spread  over  the  whole  system.  Some  suppose  that  since 
the  epidemic  of  the  potato  has  appeared,  every  harvest 
contains  the  germ  of  the  moist  gangrene;  but  this  moist 
gangrene  is  changed,  by  drying,  into  a  species  which,  at  so 
elevated  a  temperature,  entirely  loses  its  contagious  cha¬ 
racter.  Lastly,  if  the  disease  be  an  epidemic  putrefaction 
readily  propagated  in  tho  new  harvest,  then  it  may  be 
similar  to  the  contagious  diseases  of  animals  and  man 
which  are  propagated  by  a  putrid  element  This  organic 
matter  is  destroyed  by  the  degree  of  heat  which  is  applied. 
He  refers  to  the  beneficial  action  of  heat  in  the  case  of 
syphilis,  as  remarked  by  Dr.  Rosenberger.  Dr.  Rosenberger 
thinks  that  all  animal  epidemics  are  destroyed  by  heat. 
M.  Bollman  mentions  a  person,  named  Kovalevsky,  who 
bought  some  potatoes'  that  had  been  kept  in  a  dwelling 
house ;  the  crops  which  he  grow  from  them  had  no  disease,  j 
The  owner  ascribed  the  benefit  to  the  small  size  of  the 
potatoes,  but  afterwards  found  it  to  be  owing  to  the  drying. 
M.  Bollman  concludes  his  treatise  by  observing  that  a  slight  I 
drying  may  be  useful,  but  only  in  certain  localities  and 
under  favourable  circumstances,  but  that  drying  at  a  high 
temperature  is  the  method  always  adopted  for  counteracting  j 
the  disease,  everywhere  and  under  any  circumstances,  j 
Directions  and  Experiments. — 1.  Take  in  harvest  two 
bushels  of  potatoes,  the  one  as  they  are,  and  the  other 
picked  of  such  as  are  spoiled,  and  dry  each  separately  in  a 
stove  or  bath,  until  the  skin  of  the  potatoes  is  sufficiently 
hardened:  keep  them  separately  in  a  dry  cellar  till  Spring. 
2.  Take  two  other  bushels,  one  of  sound  potatoes,  the  other 
tainted,  and  expose  them  in  a  warm  apartment  on  plates, 
the  heaps  to  be  5  verschols  (10  verschols — 2.33  English 
feet)  thick,  and  leave  them  till  the  time  of  planting.  3.  A 
week  before  planting,  dry  in  kiln  (?)  or  bath  two  other 
bushels — one  sound,  the  other  diseased.  4.  In  Spring  (the 
sooner  the  better)  plant,  in  several  pots,  half-a-bushel  of 
each  class  from  the  different  processes  of  drying,  and  plant 
the  rest  alternately  with  undried  potatoes.  5.  Lastly,  ob¬ 
serve  the  growth,  produce,  quality,  and  taste  of  each  com¬ 
partment  with  the  potatoes  springing  from  the  undried  seed. 

The  Chairman  (J.  Andrews,  Esq.),  stated  that  the  micro¬ 
scopic  illustrations  which  Dr.  Hodges  had  afforded  them, 
some  time  ago,  of  the  condition  of  the  diseased  potato,  had 
strengthened  his  conviction  that  the  disease  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  fungus.  He  gave  a  curious  and  exceedingly  interesting 
history  of  a  potato  which  had  been  rolled  up  and  protected 
from  the  air  for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  When 
liberated,  sound  potatoes  were  rare,  and  it  was  cut  up  and 
i  planted,  and,  for  two  years,  produced  healthy  potatoes,  free 
J  from  all  taint  of  disease.  In  the  third  year  after  its  dis- 
j  covery  he  had  obtained  some  of  the  seed  derived  from  it ; 

|  but  the  produce  was  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  cuts  of 
the  discovered  potato  were  planted  in  a  frame,  and  the 
!  kind  was  found  to  bo  a  variety  of  the  apple  potato,  which 
has  now  disappeared,  known  as  “  Munster  Maids.” — Irish 
i  Farmers'  GazeUc. 

j  '  - - - 

COVENT  GARDEN. 

The  supply  of  home-grown  Fruit  becomes  more  varied 
as  the  season  advances.  Hitherto,  Strawberries  have 
been  most  abundant ;  but  now  there  are,  in  addition, 


Cherries,  Gooseberries ,  Currants,  and  even  Apples. 
Strawberries  are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  very  fine  in 
quality.  They  are  chiefly  Keens  Seedling,  British  Queen, 
and  a  few  of  the  Elton.  The  prime  qualities  make  9d. 
to  Is.  per  punnet,  or  fid.  to  fid.  per  pottle.  The  varieties 
of  Cherries  which  are  now  in,  are  Blade  Tartarian,  a 
delicious  cherry;  Mayduke,  and  Bigarreau.  There  arc 
also  a  few  foreign,  of  a  variety  called  Montmorency, 
which  is  somewhat  similar  to  our  Kentish,  and  used 
only  for  baking.  The  Maydulees  make  fid.  to  is.  per  lb. 
There  is  also  another  sort  in  at  this  time  called  Adams' 
Crown,  a  small  pale-coloured  variety,  belonging  to  the 
Bigarreau  family,  and  rather  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  Kentish  orchards  for  its  earliness.  The  Apples  are 
small,  half- grown,  and  unripe  Carlisle  Codlins,  more 
for  curiosity  than  use,  and  which  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  purchased  by  somebody  who  likes  to  “say”  they 
have  eaten  an  apple-pie,  when  the  more  plebeian  part 
of  tho  community  can  only  fancy  what  it  is  like.  Of 
course,  if  such  people  will  buy  a  whistle  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  blow  it.  The  Grapes  are  remarkably 
fine  ;  largo  bunches,  large  berries,  and  beautifully 
coloured.  Black  Hambrd  and  White  Muscat  are  tho 
principal ;  they  make  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  lb.  Melons, 
also,  are  very  plentiful  and  fine;  they  make  from  2s.  to 
3s.  each.  Peaches  consist  of  Grossc  Mignonne,  Royal 
George,  Bellegarde,  and  Noblesse.  The  Nectarines  are 
Elruge,  Native,  and  Murray,  all  of  which  are  large  and 
well-grown ;  they  make  from  Is.  fid.  to  2s.  per  dozen : 
there  have  also  been  a  few  Red  Masculine  Apricots,  but 
only  a  few.  Red  and  White  Currants  have  made  their 
appearance,  and  make  from  3s.  to  3s.  fid.  per  half-sieve. 
Vegetables,  of  all  kinds,  are  very  plentiful.  Cabbages 
make  from  fid.  to  Is.  per  dozen.  Cauliflowers,  2s.  to 
2s.  fid.  per  dozen.  Peas,  2s.  per  bushel.  The  peas 
which  are  first  in  the  market  are  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  ITigham  and  Dartford,  in  Kent.  They  are  the 
variety  called  Early  Kents,  a  single -blossomed  variety, 
which  is  valued  for  its  earliness.  Rhubarb  is  out,  or 
nearly  so.  Asparagus  may  still  be  had  in  small 
quantities.  Lettuces  are  remarkably  fine,  large,  close- 
hearted,  and  crisp.  The  best  sort  is  the  Paris  White 
Cos,  of  which,  however,  there  are  numerous  different 
qualities.  The  finest  which  we  have  seen  is  that  sup¬ 
plied  by  Messrs.  Beck,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  seedsmen, 
in  the  Adelphi,  and  it  bears  as  great  superiority  over 
the  old  varieties  as  the  old  do  over  the  lettuce  in  its 
wild  state.  These  fine  lettuces  make  from  fid.  to  fid., 
and  Is.  per  score.  Potatoes  continue  as  in  our  last 
reports.  H. 


PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

Among  the  numerous  complaints  made  by  the  sons  of 
the  spade,  how  frequently  do  we  hear  of  Rose  failures.  In 
one  case,  of  the  buds  becoming  “  green-eyed  monsters 
in  a  second,  of  the  leaf  threatening  premature  decay  in 
the  blossoms,  with  a  debilitated  constitution  ;  in  others, 
of  a  weak  growth,  which  all  the  appliances  of  guano  or 
other  waters  cannot  fairly  remedy.  It  is  my  purpose 
here  to  endeavour  to  show  how  these  evils  may  be  re- 
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raedied,  and  wlmt  plans  should  be  adopted  to  secure  as 
I  much  as  possible  the  perpetual  character. 

By  “  perpetual,”  I  do  not  here  mean  the  class  of 
Roses  known  by  that  name  alone.  I  include  all  that 
have  a  tendency,  under  fortunate  circumstances,  to  con¬ 
tinue  blossoming  through  the  summer  and  autumn, 
whether  Bourbons,  Teas,  Perpetuals,  or  any  others. 

When  we  come  to  look  closely  into  this  subject,  it 
will  appear  astonishing  how  much  blossom  some  kinds 
of  Roses  will  sustain ;  we  wonder  how  such  a  slender, 
wiry  root,  of  so  little  volume,  can  cater  for  such  a 
wondrous  mass  of  flowers.  We  naturally  admire  the 
profusion  of  Wild  Roses  that  grow  around  some  old 
clay-pit,  tangling  in  endless  festoons  among  the  houghs 
of  alders,  or  other  brushwood ;  but  fancy  such  bushes 
equally  laden  with  such  blossoms  as  are  produced  by 
Malmaison,  Ban  one  Prevost,  or  Blairii,  No.  2  !  But 
there  are  limits  to  this  fecundity ;  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  such  enormous  blossoms  could  be  produced  in  such 
quantities.  Taking  mere  weight  to  represent  quality, 
doubtless  many  a  tree  Rose  in  our  gardens  would 
furnish  produce  by  far  heavier  in  the  aggregate  than 
the  largest  of  our  Dog  Roses  in  a  wild  state;  and  that, 
too,  within  the  compass  of  a  sjirucely  pruned  little 
standard. 

Roses  “  wear  out,”  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is  to  say,  even 
the  Wild,  or  Dog  Rose,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
has  a  constant  tendency  to  the  reproduction  of  suckers; 
these,  in  a  short  period,  assisting  in  completing  that 
destiny  to  the  older  branches  which  assuredly  awaits 
themselves  in  due  course.  Still,  if  our  friends  who  live 
in  districts  celebrated  for  Wild  Roses  will  carefully 
examine  into  their  habits,  they  will  occasionally  find 
that  some  escape  this  destiny  and  become  almost  trees. 
We  have  plenty  close  to  where  I  write  that  have  at¬ 
tained  a  height  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  with  stems 
nearly  as  thick  as  my  wrist,  and  which  must  be  nearly 
a  score  years  old. 

Now,  whatever  be  the  causes  of  this  durability,  it  is 
plain  that  the  question  of  durability  in  our  cultivated 
kinds  is  identified  in  a  high  degree  with  it.  In  order  to 
appreciate  this  enquiry,  it  is  only  necessary  for  our 
readers,  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject,  to  take  an 
|  hour’s  ramble  purposely ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
honourable  post  of  guide  in  the  matter,  I  shall  select 
two  localities  to  illustrate  my  subject;  the  one,  the 
margin  of  a  pit,  hole,  or  other  excavation,  in  a  district 
noted  for  a  deep  and  rich  loam  ;  the  other,  the  common 
hedge-row,  in  a  burning  or  sandy  district;  the  former  a 
low  level,  with,  perhaps,  a  pond  of  water  ;  the  latter  a 
dry  elevation.  In  the  first  case,  we  may  find  gigantic 
specimens  rambling,  as  before  observed,  some  twenty 
feet,  and  bearing  every  stamp  of  luxuriant  durability  in 
|  producing  suckers  annually  of  a  dozen  feet  in  length. 
In  the  sandy  hedge  bank,  we  find  a  race  of  stunted 
bushes,  the  wood  of  which  is  discoloured,  and  carries 
wcaring-out  symptoms  before  it  is  half-a-dozen  years  of 
age.  But  the  latter  will  be  found  to  bloom  more 
profusely,  or  will  rather  produce  a  greater  body  of 
blossom  at  one  period  than  the  pit  Roses,  which,  on 
examination,  will  be  found  to  approach  a  stage  nearer 
to  the  perpetual  character.  In  the  pit  case,  we  have  a 
more  powerful  absorption  by  the  root,  through  a  more 
generous  and  abiding  soil,  with  a  much  less  amount  of 
perspiration  from  the  foliage;  whilst,  on  the  sandy  soil, 
the  vigour  is  far  behind  as  to  root  power;  and  a  free 
exposure  to  sunshine  causes  the  plants  to  expend  the 
chiel  of  their  powers  in  the  production  of  blossoms. 

I  think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  foliage 
of  the  Rose  possesses  high  absorbent  qualities,  for  I 
have  ever  found  them  of  a  more  vigorous  character 
where  much  atmospheric  moisture  prevailed.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  we  may  be  well  assured,  that  where  a  some- 
j  what  dry  air  prevails,  and  the  object  is  to  produce  a 


liberal  amount  of  blossom,  with  as  much  of  the  perpetual 
character  as  possible,  some  equivalent  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  order  to  meet  such  excessive  demands.  That 
equivalent  must  be  sought  in  the  use  of  not  only  rich, 
but  enduring,  soils.  1  have  tried  Roses  on  the  common 
Dog  Rose  stock  on  sandy  soils,  and  on  those  approaching 
the  clayey,  or  in  sound  loams ;  but  the  latter  have  ever 
been  more  satisfactory.  One  of  my  chief  aims  in  thus 
arguing  the  matter,  is  to  endeavour  to  persuade  those 
who  wish  to  excel  in  Roses  to  take  proper  pains  of  the 
proper  kind  previous  to  planting.  In  this  respect,  I 
have  known  much  labour  and  valuable  material  mis¬ 
applied,  or  wasted.  Although  I  am  as  strenuous  an 
advocate  as  most  for  an  abundant  application  of  ma¬ 
nure  to  the  Rose  in  general,  yet  I  must  declare,  from 
experience,  that  not  those  who  have  used  the  most 
manorial  matter  have  excelled,  but  rather  those  who,  in 
taking  a  broader  view  of  the  question,  bear  also  in 
mind  the  propriety  of  studying  durability  in  the  com¬ 
post  ;  in  other  words,  the  securing  a  texture  of  soil,  not 
only  beyond  the  drying  of  a  week’s  hot  weather,  but 
of  the  whole  season. 

I  am  quite  aware,  that  in  soils  naturally  pretty  good 
in  character,  little  more  is  requisite  to  produce  fine 
Roses  for  a  year  or  two  than  to  use  a  very  liberal 
amount  of  rotten  manure;  and,  indeed,  who  shall  de¬ 
spise  such  liberal  treatment?  Still,  I  would  fain  have 
those  who  plant  standard  Roses  in  situations  considered 
permanent,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  sides  of  a  pro¬ 
menade,  to  take  extra  pains,  and  if  the  labour  appear 
greater  at  first,  such  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  end, 
not  only  by  the  greater  and  more  continuous  success, 
but  in  the  economics  of  the  affair.  There  will  be  less 
depredations  from  insects,  less  disease,  and  less  necessity 
for  tampering  with  liquid-manures.  Not  that  I  by 
any  means  condemn  the  use  of  the  latter,  but  that  I 
would  so  establish  my  Roses  at  the  first,  as  that  they 
would  be  in  a  position  to  endure  extremes  of  weather, 
and  that  I,  too,  might  be  in  a  position  to  take  my 
nightly  slumbers,  undisturbed  by  visions  of  Roses 
covered  with  fading  leaves  and  aphides. 

I  have  omitted  all  ideas  of  pruning  purposely,  but  of 
that  I  shall  say  more  by-and-by.  I  must  confine  myself 
to  root  matters  in  this  paper.  And  now  let  me  suggest 
a  compost,  such  as  I  have  found  peculiarly  adapted  to 
standard  Roses  on  the  Dog  Rose  stock.  Possibly  some 
of  our  readers  cannot  avail  themselves  of  such,  and 
others,  perhaps,  will  think  it  involves  a  good  deal  of 
trouble ; — the  former  I  pity  ;  the  latter  I  blush  for. 

Strong  loamy  turf  from  old  clayey  pastures  forms 
one-half,  but  this  is  obtained  nearly  two  years  before 
used.  The  material  I  have  found  best,  possesses  a  thick, 
coarse  sward,  and  is  stacked  or  ridged  until  the  sward 
is  fairly  decayed — say  nine  months.  It  is  then  chopped 
to  pieces  with  a  sharp  spade,  when  dry,  and  in  that 
state  is  mixed  into  a  compost  with  manurial  and  veget¬ 
able  matters,  composed  of  cow  manure  and  old  horse 
droppings;  both  the  latter,  being  of  some  age,  have  lost 
their  original  appearance,  and  look  like  good  ordinary 
rotten  manure.  To  this  is  added  sharp  sand  and  some 
burnt  ashes,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  and  turned  until 
perfectly  mixed  together.  A  heap  like  this  should  be 
made  annually,  by  ambitious  Rose-growers,  and  my 
practice  is  to  thatch  it  with  ordinary  turf,  in  order  to 
throw  ofT  the  rains,  and  to  preserve  all  its  qualities  for 
a  length  of  time.  I  do  not,  however,  rely  on  this  mix¬ 
ture  alone;  depth  of  soil  is,  I  find,  a  most  important 
point,  and  no  wonder  either. 

Now,  the  difference  between  this  compost  and  one 
composed  of  some  ordinary  garden  soil,  or  sandy 
loam,  with  manurial  matters,  is  this — my  compost 
will  supply  every  need  during  a  three  weeks’  drought, 
even  though  the  waterpot  is  at  rest ;  the  same  cannot 
be  said  of  the  sandy  soil.  But  depth  is  most  im- 
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portant  here,  as  in  many  thing's  liable  to  be  affected 
by  droughts,  which,  in  hot  weather,  not  unfrequently 
penetrate  some  eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth  ;  in  com¬ 
mon  parlance — the  supplies  are  cut  off.  Of  course, 
liquid-manures  can  be  administered,  and  ought  to  be 
occasionally ;  but  1  have,  in  late  years,  met  with  so 
many  cases  in  which  such  applications,  even  after  a 
thorough  recognition  of  their  importance,  are  either 
forgotten  or  neglected,  that  I  deem  it  of  much  more 
importance  to  endeavour  to  lay  down  self-acting  plans, 
than  to  shew  how,  with  every  appliance  aud  lots  of 
labour,  things  may  be  carried  to  a  high  pitch. 

In  preparing  holes  for  tree  Roses,  I  advise  an  exca¬ 
vation  of  two  feet  square  by  thirty  inches  in  depth.  If 
the  bottom  be  dry,  no  extra  precautions  will  be  needed  ; 
but  if  any  ways  damp,  let  half-a-scoro  brick  bats,  or 
crocks,  be  thrown  in  the  bottom  ;  if  wet,  draining  must 
be  bad  recourse  to.  Rut  bricks  or  not,  I  advise  that 
one-third  of  the  depth  receive  some  chopped  turf,  of  the 
same  character  as  before  described. 

Turves  cut  in  cubes  of  about  three  inches  square  are 
capital ;  and  they  should  be  moist  when  filled  in.  On 
and  amongst  these  a  little  rotten  manure  may  bestrewn, 
and  over  this  the  tree  with  the  compost,  leaving  the 
surface  about  four  inches  below  the  ground  level. 
When  this  is  complete,  I  advise  three  inches  of  half- 
rotten  manure,  rich  in  character;  and  this,  if  1  could 
manage  it,  I  would  case  over  with  cinder  ashes,  from 
which  the  dust  had  been  ejected,  or  charcoal  grit.  Thus 
finished,  liquid-manures,  or,  indeed,  ordinary  water, 
would  percolate  with  the  utmost  freedem  ;  no  stagnation 
here — no  puddling. 

Thus  much  for  my  ideas  on  the  constitution  of  the 
soil  as  a  means  to  promote  the  production  of  Roses  most 
of  the  year.  In  another  paper  I  must  try  and  advise 
about  the  management  of  the  wood,  both  in  a  growing 
and  in  a  rest  condition;  for,  like  the  Peach,  &c.,  it  is 
not  all  a  matter  of  winter  pruning ;  finger-and-thumb- 
work  is  of  eminent  service  with  the  Rose  when  in  active 
growth.  R.  EltRINGTON. 


BRAZILIAN  PLANTS. 

At  page  21!)  of  the  current  volume,  1  promised  to 
give  the  names  of  some  of  the  finest  plants  in  Brazil 
not  yet  introduced  to  this  country,  or,  if  introduced,  that 
are  but  very  little  known.  The  second  name  of  the 
Rliopala  at  that  page,  which  brought  the  subject  to  my 
memory,  is  not  spelled  right:  Corcovadensis  is  the  right 
way— the  name  is  after  the  locality  where  the  plant 
grows  wild,  the  Corcovado  mountain,  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  town  of  Rio.  It  is  from  the  Corcovado 
mountain  that  the  town  of  Rio  is  supplied  with  water 
through  an  aqueduct,  and  some  of  the  finest  plants  in 
all  the  Brazils  might  be  seen  in  a  morning’s  walk  along 
the  sides  of  this  aqueduct,  and  up  the  slopes,  to  the 
summit  of  Corcovado,  which  is  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  here  is  the  native  place  of  our  old 
Cactus  (Epiphyllum)  truncatus,  our  old  Bignonia  argy- 
rostigma,  and  our  newer  sanguined,  and  the  now  common 
Dipladenia  crassinoda ;  but  the  Rliopala  Corcovadensis 
grows,  probably,  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  as  it  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  early  almost  as  the  town  of  Rio  was  built. 
It  is  from  the  Journals  of  the  late  Mr.  Gardiner,  as 
published  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  that  I  extract 
the  following : — 

1.  Sti/lia  chrysantha  (a  name  by  Mikan,  a  German 
botanist) — “This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs 
indigenous  to  Brazil.  It  is  not  uncommon  by  the 
aqueduct,  about  half  way  up  the  Corcovado.  It  is  a 
shrub  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  high,  elegant  in  habit, 
and  with  dark  green  leaves,  not  unlike  those  of  the 
orange.  It  belongs  to  the  Composite  order,  aud  to  the 


Mutisiaceous  division  of  it.  The  flowers  are  very  large,  ■ 
and  of  a  beautiful  orange  colour,  which,  when  seen 
from  a  distance,  gives  the  plant  all  the  appearance  of 
an  orange-tree  loaded  with  fruit.  It  seems  to  prefer  a 
dry  clayey-irony  soil.”  An  active  correspondent  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  might  easily  get  seeds  or  young  plants  of 
this  beauty  transmitted  to  England,  and  they  will  now 
come  from  Rio  in  about  the  same  length  of  time  as  my 
first  voyage  from  London  to  Edinburgh  tool:  in  one  of 
the  Leith  “  smacks.” 

2.  Metternidda  Prindpis  (Prince  Metternich — also 
named  by  Mikan.)  “This  is  also  a  shrub,  but  smaller 
than  the  preceding,  and  grows  in  similar  situations. 

It  produces  an  abundance  of  pure  white  flowers,  about 
two  inches  long,  not  unlike  those  of  a  Batura.”  1  guess 
this  beautiful  plant  will  require  the  same  treatment 
exactly  as  the  Solandras,  to  which  it  is  more  like  than 
to  Datura. 

3.  Simaba  glandulifera  (the  first  name  by  Aublet, 
and  the  second  by  Gardiner  himself.) — “A  shrub,  with  a 
simple  stem  (that  is,  not  branched),  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  and  a  cluster  of  spreading,  pinnated  leaves  from 
two  to  three  feet  long  at  the  top,  which  gives  it  some¬ 
what  the  appearance  of  a  palm.  Out  of  the  centre  of 
these  leaves  proceeds  an  immense  panicle,  sometimes 
three  feet  long,  of  yellow,  highly  odoriferous  flowers.” 
You  have  only  to  take  a  long  branch  of  the  Koelreuteria 
paniculata,  in  bloom,  to  catch  the  image  of  this  fine 
plant  in  the  mind.  Simaba  is  one  of  the  bitter 
Quassiads. 

4.  Ampldrox  longifolia  (Sprengel). — “  This  is  one  of 
the  many  Violaceus  shrubby  plants  which  exist  in 
Brazil.  It  is  rather  rare  in  the  woods  of  the  Corcovado, 
grows  to  the  height  of  eight  to  twelve  feet,  and  produces 
large  panicles  of  pure  white,  violet-shaped,  sweet- 
smelling  flowers.”  Talk  about  our  tree-violets  after  all 
this  !  A  regular  pyramid  of  pure  white  violets  from  the 
end  of  a  shoot,  carried  in  the  hand  on  a  fete  day,  would 
be  enough  to  drive  all  the  batchelors  into  matrimony, 
or  into  the  very  middle  of  the  Thames. 

5.  Diclidanthera  laurifolia  (Martins.)  —  “A  large, 
climbing  shrub,  which  diffuses  its  branches  among 
those  of  the  trees  near  which  it  grows.  It  belongs  to 
the  Order  of  Sapotads,  produces  abundance  of  small, 
yellowish-coloured  flowers,  aud  a  black,  eatable  fruit,  of 
the  size  of  a  cherry.”  Here,  then,  is  another  stove 
climber  to  be  added  to  the  long  list  of  such  from  Rio. 

G.  Myrrhinium  atropurpureum  (named  by  Schott). — 

“  A  Myrtlebloom  shrub,  from  lour  to  six  feet  high,  not 
uncommon  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Rio.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  are  produced  from 
the  older  branches,  and  are  remarkable  in  the  order  to 
which  they  belong  for  their  long  excerted  and  definite 
stamens.”  Only  think  of  a  dark  'purple  Myrtle  flower, 
with  the  stamens  of  a  Oaleandra,  alias  Inga ,  of  sorts ! 
and  all  these  to  be  had  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  a  walk 
on  either  side,  or  beyond  the  town  of  Rio.  Then, 
opposite  the  town,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  there 
are  three  varieties  of  the  Bouganvillca  spectabilis 
scrambling  up  the  trees,  and  covering  them  all  over, 
aud  making  them  as  if  on  fire  with  their  brilliant 
colours  ;  one  of  these  is  the  admiration  of  every  one 
who  sees  it  bloom  so  well  in  Paris ;  but  here,  in 
England,  no  one  has  ever  yet  won  a  single  bloom  from 
it ;  but  let  us  have  the  three  varieties  home  from  Rio,  ! 
and  surely  one  or  other  of  them  will  flower  with  us. 

Any  one  writing  out  to  a  correspondent  at  Rio  for  \ 
any  of  these  plants  might,  at  the  same  time,  ask  for 
another  fine  plant  which  we  know  to  be  common  in 
those  parts,  a  kind  of  tree  Lily,  called  Vellozia,  by  Mar- 
tins;  “the  lovely  Vellozia  Candida,”  as  Gardiner  calls  it. 
This  is  the  only  species  of  the  many  Vellozias  which 
inhabit  Brazil  that  are  found  down  on  the  coast;  “the 
others,  for  the  most  part,  inhabiting  the  mountains  in 
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the  interior also,  Southern  Guiana  and  the  Mascaren 
Islands.  Martius  describes  them  as  perennial  Lilies, 

“  with  their  trunks  closely  covered  by  the  withered  re¬ 
mains  of  leaves,  branching  by  forks  (dichotomous),  and 
bearing  at  their  points  tufts  of  leaves  in  the  manner  of  a 
Yucca  or  Draccena ;  some  of  them  are  from  two  to  ten 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  sometimes  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
body.”  These  Vellozias,  with  the  Barbacenias,  form  a 
distinct  section  of  Blood  Boots  (Hsemodoracese).  Vel- 
lozia  Candida  might  easily  be  had  within  two  miles  of 
the  town  of  Bio;  it  grows  on  the  steep  sides  of  “  a  small 
promontory,  called  Morro-do-Flamingo,  that  juts  into 
the  bay  about  two  miles  south  of  Bio.”  The  flowers  of 
Vdlozia  Candida  are  not  unlike  our  white  Lily  ( Lilinm 
candidum) ;  plants  of  it  have  been  raised  from  seeds, 
both  in  Dublin  and  in  Glasgow;  but  surely  some  of  the 
old  plants  on  this  promontory  might  be  taken  up  and 
sent  over  to  England  without  any  very  great  risk ;  at 
any  rate,  there  it  is  next  to  our  door,  where  our  vessels 
pass  and  repass  every  month  in  the  year.  Ten  years 
ago  it  was  thought  next  to  impossible  to  introduce,  or 
even  cultivate,  the  great  Indian  Lily  ( Lilinm  Giganteinn), 
but  now  Mr.  Veitch  has  it  up  to  the  mark  as  easily  as 
any  of  the  other  Lilies  ;  and  so  it  will  be  some  day  or 
other  with  these  extremely  curious  tree  Lilies  from 
Brazil.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  perseverance. 

Again,  Mr.  Gardiner  highly  recommends  the  following 
plants  from  the  Organ  Mountains,  where  they  grow  at 
such  an  elevation  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered 
greenhouse  plants,  if  even  not  more  hardy.  There  is 
really  very  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  Organs  from 
Bio;  they  are  only  about  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  it, 
and  one-third  of  the  distance  is  by  water  up  the  bay, 
and  this  is  a  common  high-way  every  day  in  the  year  to 
bring  down  the  country  produce  to  the  market  at  Rio.  j 

Air.  March,  an  English  gentleman,  of  whom  all  who 
reach  him  speak  in  the  highest  terms,  has  a  large  farm 
up  half-way  the  Organ  Mountains,  whence  he  sends 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and,  probably,  butter  and  eggs, 
every  week  to  Bio;  at  this  farm,  the  thermometer  falls 
to  the  freezing  point,  and  never  rises  higher  than  it 
does  in  England.  Then,  when  we  consider  that  all  the 
following  plants  inhabit  a  zone  of  from  two  to  three  j 
thousand  feet  higher  than  the  farm-house  of  Air.  Alarcb, 
we  need  not  fear  much  about  the  half-hardiness  of  these  i 
plants,  or  about  any  very  great  difficulty  in  getting  I 
them  down  to  the  farm,  and  hence  to  Rio,  along  with  j 
the  cabbages  and  other  vegetables,  in  market-carts  and  j 
boats,  and  once  at  Bio,  they  ought  to  be  as  safe  as  if 
they  were  at  Liverpool  or  Southampton. 

1  and  2.  Prepusa  connata  and  Hoolceriana. —  The 
genus  is  by  Alavtius,  and  the  two  species  were  named 
by  Gardiner  himself,  and  he  sent  them  both  alive  to  | 
England,  but  they  did  not  get  over  the  fatigue  of  the  l 
journey,  and  they  both  died.  “They  are  both  beautiful  ! 
plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  Gentians.  ! 
They  will  only  succeed  in  the  greenhouse  in  a  peaty 
soil,  kept  moist,  but  at  the  same  time  well-drained.” 
Prepusa  Hoolceriana  is  figured  in  the  “Botanical  Alaga- 
zine;”  it  is  an  herbaceous  plant  of  the  first  water,  and 
connata  is  “a  magnificent,  somewhat-shrubby  plant.” 

8.  Salvia  Benthamiana. — A  very  handsome,  scarlet- 
flowered  species  :  “  a  fine  shrub,  about  three  feet  high.” 

4.  Salvia  rivularis. — “  Somewhat  shrubby,  and  about 
four  feet  high.  Flowers  large  and  scarlet.” 

5.  Escalonia  Organensis. — “A  very  handsome  shrub, 
about  four  feet  high,  producing  dense  panicles  of  rose- 
coloured  flowers.” 

0.  Boumannia  verbascifolia.  —  “A  fine  herbaceous 
plant,  about  four  feet  high,  with  a  large,  loose  panicle 
of  orange  flowers,  belonging  to  the  Mutisia  group  of 
Composites.” 

7.  Lavomera  imbricata. — “  This  is  one  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Alelastomaceous  shrubs,  with  small  leaves  and 


large  flowers,  which  are  so  common  in  the  gold  and 
diamond  districts  of  Brazil;  it  grows  in  a  moist,  peaty 
soil.”  And 

8.  Sipliocampylos  duploserratus. — “A  fine,  subscan- 
dent  species,  with  large  flowers  ” 

The  following  plants  are  less  hardy  than  the  above, 
growing  lower  down  : — 

9.  Naposantlius  Braziliensis. — “  A  fine,  little,  suffru-  j 
ticose  plant,  belonging  to  the  Cyrtandreous  division  ot 
Gesnerads.  In  appearance,  it  is  not  unlike  a  Strepto- 
carpus. 

10.  Citrosma  obovata. — “A  small  shrub,  worthy  of 
being  introduced,  not  only  as  a  botanical  curiosity,  but 
for  the  rich  lemon  odour  of  all  its  parts.” 

11.  Ta  l  a  u  m  a  fra  gran  tiss  im  a . — “A  fine  large  tree,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Natural  Order  of  Alagnoliads,  The 

,  flowers  are  large,  pale  yellow,  and  powerfully  odori- 
!  ferous.  A  single  tree  may  be  discovered  by  the  sense 
of  smell  alone  at  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile, 
when  the  wind  blows  in  a  direction  from  it.”  It  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  trees  Air.  Gardiner  ever  met  with. 

1  It  grows  naturally  in  moist,  swampy  places,  and  not 
unfrequently  flowers  when  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high. 

12.  Passiflora  speciosa. — “  A  climber,  with  large  scar¬ 
let  flowers  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter.”  This 
last,  of  itself,  would  pay  for  a  journey  from  London  to 
the  very  spot  where  it  grows,  taking  it  as  a  market  spe¬ 
culation  ;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  clever  young  gar¬ 
deners  here  who  would  jump  at  an  offer  of  a  run  to  Bio 
de  Janeiro,  remain  there  at  head-quarters  for  nine  or 
twelve  months,  and  scour  the  country  for  miles  along 
the  coast,  on  both  sides  of  the  bay,  and  up  through  the 
whole  of  the  Organ  Mountains;  and  there  are  just  as 
many  half-hardy  Pleromas  on  that  same  range,  as  would 
pay  for  the  whole  journey,  plants,  seeds,  and  all  back  to 
Loudon,  to  say  nothing  of  Pignoniads,  the  finest  climbers 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  purple  and  violet-flowered 
Alamandas ,  with  Ferns,  Cinchonads,  Composites,  Myrtle- 
blooms,  Orchids,  and  a  thousand  besides,  and  all  of  the 
most  beautiful  descriptions;  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  run 
across  the  country  once  or  so  for  them  as  if  the  whole 
camp  at  Chobham  w7as  running  after  you.  Nothing 
but  a  year’s  rumbling  is  worth  speaking  of;  and  I  would 
invest  a  few  hundreds  in  the  speculation  sooner  even 
than  in  shares  in  the  Crystal  Palace  itself. 

D.  Beaton. 

OBNAAIENTING  ECONOAIICALLY  A 
NEGLECTED  GREENHOUSE. 

{Continued  from  }>oge  222.) 

Campanula  pyeamidai.is. — Those  who  have  a  taste 
for  the  beautiful  can  scarcely  visit  any  of  our  great 
Flower  Shows  without  being  alike  gratified  and  bettered. 
The  authoress  of  the  “  Wide,  Wide  World,”  spoke  both  j 
j  eloquently  and  truly  when  she  makes  her  hero  say,  j 
“  a  bunch  of  flowers  seems  to  bring  me  very  near  the  j 
Hand  that  made  them.  They  are  the  work  of  His  fingers,  1 
and  I  cannot  consider  them  without  being  joyfully  as-  , 
sured  of  the  glory  and  the  loveliness  of  their  Creator.  | 
It  is  written  as  plainly  to  me  in  their  delicate  painting, 
and  sweet  breath,  and  curious  structure,  as  in  the  very  ; 
pages  of  the  Bible,”  &c.  I  have  heard  expressions  simi¬ 
lar  to  these  breathed  by  many  as  they  looked  at  and 
admired  that  noble  novelty,  the  Lilium  giganteinn. 
There  is  certainly  something  very  striking  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  sending  up  a  strong,  tall,  conical  stem,  with 
its  large  flowers  coming  out  near  the  extremity  of  the 
pointed  cone,  bloom  there  taking  the  place  of  foliage 
below;  this  very  habit  fitting  it  peculiarly  for  orna¬ 
menting  greenhouses,  more  esjiecially  wherever  it  is 
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j  desirable  to  introduce  standards — or  bloom  above  and 
j  bloom  below — as  was  lately  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Beaton, 
i  when  speaking  of  the  pretty  standards  of  Deutsia  gracilis. 

'  And  yet,  with  all  our  admiration  of  this  spendid  and 
J  singular  Lily,  and  that  was  by  no  means  small,  I  could 
not  but  feel  that  when  the  interest  of  novelty  was  gone, 
it  could  hardly  bear  comparison,  as  an  object  of  beauty, 
with  a  well-grown  plant  of  that  old  Campanula  with 
which  I  have  headed  this  article  ;  but  for  the  seeing  of 
which  in  perfection  now-a-days,  we  must  in  general  quit 
the  gardens  of  the  wealthy,  and  seek  for  it,  in  all  its 
glory,  in  the  window  of  the  mechanic  or  the  cottager. 
Some  time  ago,  I  was  taken  up  a  back  street  to  sec  a  fine 
specimen ;  the  stem  was  little  less  in  thickness  at  the 
base  than  that  of  the  gigantic  Lily.  It  was  a  perfect  cone 
of  flowers,  branched  slightly  at  the  base,  and  move  than 
eight  feet  in  height;  so  high,  that  it  had  to  betaken 
from  the  window,  and  placed  on  a  low  stool  a  little 
behind  it.  It  was  growing  in  a  ten-inch  pot,  and  set  in 
a  large  saucer,  where  about  half  an  inch  of  water  was 
then  constantly  kept,  and  when  the  sun  shone  upon  it 
very  strong  a  thin  window-curtain  was  drawn  before  it 
to  shade  it.  The  owner  had  kept  it  for  two  years,  re 
ceiving  only  a  small  bit  at  first,  and  potting  it  on  as  it 
required  it.  No  merit  was  assumed  by  the  owner ;  all 
the  credit  was  very  delicately  given  to  the  plant  that 
would  grow  so.  I  confess  the  sight  of  that  plant,  and 
the  Idly  combined,  pretty  well  confirmed  me  to  take 
back  that  old  Bellwort  again  as  one  of  my  especial 
favourites;  and,  that  our  small  greenhouse  and  window 
friends  may  have  an  equal  start,  I  will  here  detail  a  few 
of  the  points  essential  to  its  successful  pot  culture. 

Some  of  my  friends  have  spoken  enthusiastically  of 
specimens  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  in  height ;  but  I 
suspect  these  must  have  been  plants  of  several  years 
standing.  With  the  best  part  of  two  years’  manage¬ 
ment,  my  general  success  rarely  mounted  higher  than 
from  six  to  eight  feet;  but  even  at  that  height,  and 
well  clothed  to  the  base,  whether  they  were  the  blue  or 
1  ho  wiiite  varieties,  they  constituted  objects  that  few 
things  would  rival,  either  in  greenhouse,  window,  ve¬ 
randa,  or  entrance-hall.  As  they  cannot  be  bloomed 
well  under  more  than  a  twelvemonth’s  care,  and  as, 
after  blooming,  the  old  plant  is  of  no  more  use  than 
for  furnishing  a  new  set  of  young  ones,  an  answer  is  at 
once  supplied  to  the  query,  why  such  line  old  things 
seldom  appear  at  exhibition  tables?  the  exhibitors  very 
wisely  running  with  the  stream,  and  adopting  as  their 
•proteges  those  plants  which,  with  the  necessary  routine 
of  attention,  will  for  a  number  of  years  be  getting 
better  and  better  every  year,  without  subjecting  them  to 
the  trouble  of  ever  and  anon  commencing  their  plants 
from  a  seed  or  a  cutting. 

As  the  time  for  sowing  or  making  cuttings  is  now 
past;  and  as  July  will  be  here  before  this  will  see  the 
light;  and  as  the  purchasing  of  a  few  plants  will  not 
hurt  those  the  most  economically  disposed;  and  as 
tradesmen  will  soon  let  us  know  where  they  are  to  be 
found,  if  we  raise  a  regular  hue  and  cry  for  them;  I 
would  advise  the  securing  a  few  nice  young  plants, 
either  in  pots,  or  raised  carefully  from  the  nursery-beds, 
so  that,  by  careful  attention,  bloom  may  be  obtained 
from  them  in  spring  and  early  summer. 

Supposing,  then,  that  you  obtain  a  plant  in  a  four 
or  five-inch  pot,  or  a  plant  which  you  put  into  such  a 
sized  pot,  though  the  first  would  be  the  best,  the  first 
thing  is  to  encourage  growth  with  plenty  of  water,  &c. 
By-and-by,  by  the  end  of  the  mouth,  if  the  roots  have 
reached  the  side  of  the  pot,  give  another  shift,  using  a 
pot  three  inches  wider,  if  the  plant  is  strong,  and  two 
inches  wider  if  the  plant  is  not  so  robust.  It  is  bad 
policy  to  shift  or  pot  after  the  middle  or  towards  the 
end  of  August,  because  the  autumn  sun  is  wanted  to 
mature  the  juices  of  the  plant,  and  it  will  pass  the 


winter  more  easily  with  a  pot  well  crammed  with  roots. 
After  shifting,  keep  close  for  a  few  days,  either  by 
putting  the  plant  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  or  under  a 
handlight.  The  latter  utensil  is  very  useful  for  all  such 
purposes  in  a  corner  of  the  greenhouse,  when  no  other 
structure  is  come-at-able.  By  the  end  of  September, 
water  must  be  discontinued  by  degrees,  giving  no  more 
than  will  .just  keep  the  plant  from  flagging,  and  ex¬ 
posing  it  to  as  much  sunlight  as  possible.  By  the  end 
of  October,  the  plant  should  be  housed  for  the  winter. 
It  will  do  well  plunged  in  a  dryish  cold  pit,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  air-giving  in  fine  days  to  dispel  damp, 
&e.,  and  securing  from  severe  frost,  it  will  want  no 
more  attention  until  fresh  leaves  break  round  the 
crown,  as  the  sun  gains  strength  in  March.  It  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  the  plant  will  keep  better  if  the  pot 
containing  it  is  plunged  in  another,  and  the  space 
between  filled  with  moss.  In  such  a  position,  the  plant 
must  not  get  so  dry  as  it  may  be  permitted  to  be  in  a 
cold  pit ;  but  the  second  pot  will  prevent  the  necessity 
of  much  watering,  and  the  less  it  will  do  with  in  winter 
the  better  it  will  thrive  in  the  following  season.  As  the 
fresh  growth  thus  proceeds,  wrater  gently  several  times, 
until  the  whole  ball  is  moistened  with  water  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  65°  to  70°.  •  Then,  if  growth  proceeds 
nicely,  and  your  plant  is  in  a  six  or  seven-inch  pot, 
make  up  your  mind  to  give  it  a  shift  into  one  several 
inches  wider.  Give  it  a.  fair  portion  of  drainage.  When 
the  ball  is  turned  out  of  the  pot,  pick  over  the  sides  of 
the  ball  gently  with  a  fine  pointed  stick,  so  that  the  fibres 
may  run  at  once  into  the  rough,  rich,  sandy  loam. 
Equal  portions  of  old  dung,  and  rough  loam,  a  year  old, 
and  then  one  portion  more  of  sand,  charcoal,  and  lime 
rubbish,  will  grow  this  plant  admirably;  but  it  does 
well  in  such  soils  as  is  got  by  the  highway  in  loamy 
districts,  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  and  then  mulched 
with  rotten  dung.  After  potting,  keep  the  plant  close 
for  a  few  days,  and  with  limited  air,  until  the  flowrer- 
stem  is  showing  itself.  Water  carefully,  and  rather  in  a 
niggardly  w'ay,  until  the  roots  are  taking  hold  of  the 
new  soil,  then  give  liberally,  and,  if  alternately  with 
various  kinds  of  manure-water,  not  strong,  all  the  better. 
If,  while  the  stem  is  rising  for  the  first  foot  or  so,  the 
plant  is  kept  slightly  shaded  from  bright  sun,  and  with 
not  too  much  air,  the  stem  will  rise  more  rapidly;  but 
this  must  not  be  carried  to  excess;  for  if  air  and  light 
are  long  withheld  you  will  have  length  of  stem  at  the 
expense  of  compactness  and  robustness.  The  plant 
now  becomes  a  regular  toper,  and,  in  a  sunny  day, 
drinks  amazingly.  To  avoid  any  sudden  extreme,  place 
the  plant  in  a  saucer,  and  let  it  thus  so  far  be  treated  as 
a  half-aquatic.  The  water,  however,  should  not  stand 
high  up  in  the  saucer.  When  in  full  bloom,  it  will  be 
preserved  longer  under  a  slight  shade ;  but  the  least 
extreme  will  cause  the  blue  variety  to  lose  its  rich, 
glossy  colour.  When  done  flowering,  you  may  let  the 
plant  ripen  its  seed,  or  cut  it  down  and  set  it  aside,  for 
the  sake  of  dividing  its  roots,  which  may  be  done  any 
time  in  summer,  but  best  of  all  in  the  spring. 

Having  thus  described  the  culture  necessary  to  be 
followed  with  a  young  plant,  I  will  now  state  shortly 
how  these  young  plants  are  to  be  obtained  by  those 
who  would  raise  and  manage  them  from  first  to  last  for 
themselves ;  and 

First :  From  Seed, — If  you  can  command  a  slight 
hotbed,  or  a  place  in  a  cucumber  box,  sow  in  light 
sandy  soil  early  in  March.  If  you  must  depend  on 
a  greenhouse,  sow  there  under  a  bell-glass  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  The  seed  is  very  small,  and  must  be 
very  slightly  covered.  After  being  watered,  the  bell- 
glass,  especially  if  shaded,  will  help  to  keep  it  so.  As 
soon  as  they  arc  fairly  up  a  little  air  must  be  given, 
or  they  will  damp  off.  When  they  have  got  three  or 
four  small  leaves,  prick  them  off  separately,  a  couple 
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of  inches  apart ;  and  then,  when  they  begin  to  meet, 
pot  them  separately  in  small  pots,  and  repot  as  they 
require  it.  If  kept  in  pots,  that  summer  and  the  follow- 
|  ing  one  will  he  chiefly  spent  in  preparation  and  grow¬ 
ing;  but  then,  in  the  third,  you  may  expect  splendid 
blooming  plants.  But  if  planted  out  in  a  warm  border, 
five  or  six  inches  apart,  when  taken  from  the  pans  in 
which  they  were  first  pricked  out,  and  then  placed  in 
rich  light  soil,  and  treated  much  as  1  mentioned  for 
perpetual  Carnations,  a  few  of  the  strongest  might  bo 
potted  in  the  beginning  of  September,  in  the  hope  of 
their  blooming  the  following  season  ;  and  the  rest  could 
j  remain  in  the  bed,  protected  from  wet  and  severe  frost 
i  in  winter,  and  ready  to  be  potted  the  following  April  or 
j  August,  to  be  flowered  in  the  succeeding  summer. 

Secondly :  By  Division  of  the  Plant. — This  is  best 
1  done  in  spring.  Many  shoots  may  show  themselves ; 
all  should  be  rubbed  off,  except  the  strongest,  and  as 
soon  as  that  is  rooting  freely,  let  it  be  treated  just  as  I 
i  first  mentioned  for  the  bought  in  plant.  This  division 
is  best  done  after  the  new  growth  is  taking  place  from 
the  plant  cut  down.  If  the  young  plants  could  receive 
a  month’s  nursing  in  a  slight  hotbed  they  will  thank 
you  for  it. 

Thirdly :  By  Gutting  up  the  fleshy  Roots  into  pieces 
of  about  one  inch  in  length. — These  should  be  inserted  in 
sandy  loam,  and  placed  in  a  hotbed  in  March,  as  thus 
much  time  is  gained.  Most  of  these  will  throw  up 
shoots  from  what  is  termed  adventitious  buds.  When 
fairly  growing  they  must  be  hardened  off,  and  potted, 
or  pricked  out,  just  as  seedlings,  or  divisions  ;  but  they 
will  be  stronger  than  the  first.  To  have  a  succession, 
therefore,  presupposes  a  considerable  amount  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  stamps  the  grower  of  a  good  plant  as  no  care¬ 
less,  haphazard  person.  I  have  been  too  diffuse  on  this 
subject  for  many  readers,  but  many  still  tell  us  that  we 
take  their  knowledge  too  much  for  granted. 

Campanula  nobjlis. — This  is  a  native  of  China,  more 
spriggy  and  bushy  than  conical  in  its  growth  ;  much 
dwarfer  than  pyramidalis,  but  having  large  blueish- 
purple  flowers,  three  inches  in  length,  and  half  as  much 
in  diameter,  and  prettily  spotted  inside.  This  has  been 
spoken  of  highly  to  us,  but  I  have  never  grown  it.  I 
should  say  it  would  be  easily  cultivated  by  divisions,  in 
spring,  large  pieces  blooming  the  current  year,  and 
small  pieces  and  cuttings  of  the  root,  as  mentioned  for 
■ pyramidalis,  blooming  in  the  following  year. 

Campanula  grandis. — This  is  another  that  is  less 
j  strong  in  growth  than  the  pyramidalis,  requires  con- 
i  sideralile  care  out-of-doors,  but  will  always  command 
|  attention  when  grown  to  one  stem  in  a  pot.  Propagated 
and  attended  to  as  recommended  for  that  species,  even 
with  less  care,  it  will  be  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 

As  companions  to  these,  because  flowering  best  when 
grown  in  a  conical  shape,  let  me  introduce  the  large 
,  kinds  of  Lobelia  for  ornamenting  a  cool  greenhouse  in 
I  summer.  I  should  hardly  have  said  companions,  it 
1  should  have  been  successors,  as  the  beauty  of  the  Cam- 
I  panulas  will  be  on  the  wane  before  that  many  of  the 
i  flowers  of  the  Lobelia  will  be  thinking  of  opening. 

Many  of  these  make  fine  ornaments  for  the  flower- 
j  garden  during  the  summer,  and  some,  such  as  fulgens, 
have  lived  out-of-doors,  in  dry  places,  for  several  winters ; 
but  individual  plants  rarely  possess  such  an  interest 
out-ol-doors  as  they  do  when  grown  and  bloomed  under 
glass.  Thus  treated,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have 
fulgens  with  its  main  spike  six  feet  high,  and  nearly  a 
score  of  flowering  shoots  round  it  from  the  base— some 
half  that  height,  and  others  much  less.  I  will  merely 
mention  a  few  of  the  best  for  this  pot  growth. 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  fulgens,  ignea,  splendens,  are  all 
rich  scarlet;  and  L.  pyramidalis,  speciosa,  and  syphilitica, 
blues.  The  general  treatment  of  these  was  lately  given. 
Small  plants  of  any  of  them  obtained  now  will  make 


tidy  little  flowering  plants  by  autumn,  but  need  not 
have  a  large  pot.  Now  is  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  get 
them.  In  the  end  of  autumn,  when  done  flowering,  cut 
all  the  stems  away,  and  plunge  the  pots  anywhere,  where 
you  can  keep  the  frost  out,  and  keep  the  roots  rather 
dry.  Under  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse  will  do  as  well 
as  anywhere,  if  you  do  not  soak  them  while  enjoying 
their  winter’s  rest.  As  the  sun  gains  power  in  March, 
the  suckers  will  begin  to  rise  through  the  soil,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  are  one  inch  in  length,  you  must  bring  them  to 
the  light,  and  water  them  gently  with  water  at  about  60°. 
By-and-by,  before  the  shoots  are  above  three  inches  in 
length,  you  must  think  of  potting  them  separately  in 
small  pots,  and  in  light  rich  soil,  and  then  the  position 
for  them  is  a  hotbed,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  from  70°  to 
80°,  and  a  medium  top  heat  of  from  55°  to  (35°.  In 
such  a  plunging  medium,  when  largo  plants  from  these 
single  suckers  are  wanted,  the  plants  must  be  replaced, 
after  their  various  stuffings,  until  the  end  of  May,  when 
they  may  have  a  saucer  to  stand  in,  in  the  warmest  end 
of  the  greenhouse,  and  have  more  air  given  to  them  by 
degrees,  until  they  are  fully  exposed  to  sun  and  all  the 
air  possible  by  the  middle  of  June.  The  soil  should  be 
richer  each  time  of  potting,  until  at  last  a  third  may 
consist  of  old  rotten  cow  dung,  with  plenty  of  sand.  So 
treated,  a  12-inch  pot  will  bloom  a  fine  specimen.  With¬ 
out  the  hotbed,  the  end  of  March  will  be  time  enough 
to  shift  them  in  the  greenhouse  ;  the  plants,  after  being 
potted,  should  be  kept  there  under  a  handligbt,  at  least 
for  the  two  or  three  first  shillings,  and  unless  extra  heat 
is  maintained  for  vines  on  the  roof,  &c. ,  a  fl  inch  or  8-inch 
pot  will  be  large  enough  for  a  moderate  specimen  under 
these  circumstances.  These  plants,  kept  over  the 
winter,  will  afford  a  rich  supply  of  plants  the  following 
spring.  When  growing  and  blooming  give  them  a  fair 
portion  of  manure-water  and  a  saucer  to  stand  in.  In 
fact,  most  of  them  will  bear  the  treatment  of  an  aquatic 
in  summer,  and  in  winter  too,  if  the  roots  were  deep 
enough;  but  if  saved  above  ground  they  must  be  kept 
rather  dry. 

Salvias. — I  will  just  mention,  for  the  present,  Salvia 
splendens.  Cuttings  taken  off  now',  inserted  underabell- 
;  glass,  potted  when  struck,  kept  close,  potted  again  into 
a  five-inch  pot,  hardened  off,  and  exposed  to  light  and  air 
:  in  the  first  part  of  September,  will  bloom  in  a  cool  green¬ 
house  in  October,  November,  and  part  of  December. 
i  Salvia  fulgens,  treated  in  the  same  way,  from  being 
hardier,  will  bloom  towards  the  new  year. 

Salvia  Gesnerceflora,  so  treated,  fairly  supplied  with 
water,  and  an  open  airy  place  in  the  house  in  winter, 
will  begin  to  open  its  scarlet  blooms  in  the  middle  of 
February,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  several  months. 

Salvia  patens :  the  best  mode  to  get  nice  flowering 
plants  of  this  delightful  blue  flowrer,  lor  summer  and 
autumn,  is  to  sow  seeds  in  a  cucumber  box,  or  any¬ 
where,  so  that  there  be  a  little  heat  in  March.  Prick 
off,  and  then  pot. 

Chinese  Chrysanthemums.  These  are  now  cheap  enough 
and  splendid  for  an  autumn  display.  It  is  too  late  to  strike 
from  cuttings ;  but  if  you  have  access  to  any  large  plants 
on  stools,  out-of-doors,  you  may  lay  the  points  of  these 
shoots  in  small  pots,  giving  the  part  inserted  in  the  soil 
a  slight  twist,  and  you  may  have  as  many  nice  little, 
dwarf,  flowering  plants  as  you  like;  and  then,  if  you 
want  a  dwarf  mass  of  bloom,  you  can  turn  a  half  or  a 
whole  dozen  of  the  little  plants  into  one  pot  or  vase. 

R.  Fish. 


THE  BOTANIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION  IN 
REGENT’S  PARK. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  have  certainly  been 
favoured  this  year  writh  fine  weather  for  all  their  three 
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exhibitions.  Notwithstanding  we  have  had  lately  boun¬ 
tiful  showers  of  rain,  the  20th  was  quite  a  fine  day, 
and,  being  the  last  exhibition  of  the  season,  the  com¬ 
pany  was  quite  as  numerous  as  on  former  occasions. 
Like  my  friend,  Mr.  Beaton,  at  Chiswick,  I  was  favoured 
with  a  privilege  ticket,  which  gives  a  good  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  numerous  objects  exhibited  quietly,  and 
i  of  studying  them  to  great  advantage.  This  privilege 
j  did  more  for  me  than  for  my  friend,  lor  it  gave  me  the 
j  opportunity  of  seeing  my  gracious  Sovereign  the  Queen, 
her  Royal  Husband,  and  their  suite.  Her  Majesty 
looked  remarkably  well,  and  appeared  highly  to  enjoy 
the  sigh t  of  the  beautiful  flowers  and  fruits.  It  is  well 
known  the  Royal  family  visit  the  exhibition  before  the 
ordinary  visitors  arc  admitted,  and  thus  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  examining,  without  hurry  or  confusion, 
the  various  productions  put  upon  the  tables. 

The  exhibition  was  above  the  average.  There  were 
plenty  of  plants  in  good  condition.  The  cut  Roses 
were  very  fine  indeed,  and  the  fruit  excellent. 

New  Plants  were  scarce.  The  very  pretty  PhUesia 
buxifolia,  which  so  pleased  Mr.  Beaton,  at  Chiswick,  was 
here  also,  with  seven  or  eight  of  its  large  crimson 
flowers  upon  it.  Close  beside  it  was  a  little  pigmy 
plant  of  it,  not  more  than  four  inches  high,  with  one 
line  flower  upon  it.  I  was  told  it  was  brought  to  show 
how  freely  it  blooms,  even  on  the  tiniest  plants.  Messrs. 
Veitch  also  exhibited  a  new  hardy  Rhododendron,  named 
Dug  de  Brabant,  with  several  large  heads  of  flowers ; 
ground  colour  pale  flesh,  with  numerous  spots  of  brown¬ 
ish-crimson  ;  large  size,  and  well  formed.  As  this  is 
quite  hardy,  and  flowers  so  late,  it  is  a  good  addition  to 
this  showy  class  of  hardy  evergreen  flowering  shrubs. 
The  same  firm  sent  a  good  new  Ixora,  named  Lobbii, 
of  a  dwarf  habit,  with  a  large  open  cyme  of  orange- 
scarlet  blossoms,  very  showy,  and  quite  distinct  from 
any  other  species.  The  nearest  to  it  is  I.  Grifiithii, 
but  it  is  more  dwarf  than  that  fine  species,  and  of 
brighter  colour.  The  leaves  are  fully  six  inches  long, 
and  of  a  rich  dark  green.  Messrs.  Henderson  had  a 
neat  specimen  of  Stylidium  scandens,  grown  as  a  low 
bush  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  heads  at  the  ends  of 
the  shoots,  and  are  of  a  pleasing  purplish-lilac  colour. 
1  think  it  the  prettiest  of  its  race.  There  was  also  a 
new  species,  or  perhaps  a  variety  only,  of  Blandfordia, 
a  genus  of  showy  greenhouse  evergreen  perennials, 
from  New  Holland.  It  had  several  spikes  of  bell- 
shaped  flowers  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  colour,  and  is 
certainly  very  elegant.  It  came  from  Mr.  Hume, 
gardener  to  R.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  of  The  Boles,  near 
Ware. 

In  the  class,  Plants  or  Economical  Interest,  there 
was  the  Lagetta  lintearia  (the  Lace  Bark  Tree),  from 
\  Jamaica;  and  also  a  plant  of  the  species  that  produces 
i  the  wholesome  Arrow-root,  Maranta  arundinacea.  These 
came  from  Sion  House,  Isleworth,  and  were  very  in- 
|  teresting. 

New  Florists’  Flowers  were  numerous,  and  some 
of  first-rate  quality.  In  Pelargoniums,  there  was  one 
that  obtained  a  medal  of  merit;  it  is  named  Cloth  of 
Gold,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Foster.  The  lower  petals 
glowing  crimson ;  upper  petals  nearly  black,  with  a 
clear  margin  of  carmine;  form  excellent;  truss  large, 
and  a  free  bloomer.  Lucy:  lower  petal  blush -rose; 
upper,  dark  blotch,  edged  with  rose;  large  white  eye; 
form  and  habit  good.  King  of  Hanover :  remarkable 
for  the  lower  petals  being  striped  with  crimson.  Nil 
desperandum :  a  good  variety  in  the  way  of  optimum,  but 
a  shade  or  two  lighter.  Conqueror:  dark  scarlet,  with 
maroon  blotch ;  good  form  and  babit.  In  Fancy  Pelar¬ 
goniums  was  Cloth  of  Silver.  This  is  a  great  improve- 
I  ment  upon  the  light  varieties.  The  flowers  are  large ; 
j  lower  petals  pure  white,  upper  petals  the  same,  with 
;  a  distinct  circle  of  rosy-lilac ;  form  good ;  a  beautiful, 


good,  and  distinct  variety.  Crystal  Beauty,  one  of  the 
best-formed  flowers  of  its  class  ;  colours  well  defined. 

Seedling  Fuchsia,  Magnifica,  a  large  flower,  wcll- 
reflexed;  petals  light  scarlet;  corolla  blight  purple;  a 
noble  flower. 

Verbena,  Elegantissima. — This  is  quite  a  gem  ;  colour 
a  rich  deep  purple,  well  contrasted  with  a  large,  pure 
white  eye  It  must  bo  an  universal  favourite. 

Pinks. — New  good  varieties  were  Cardinal,  ground 
pure  white;  dark  heavy  lacing;  form  excellent;  full 
size.  Napoleon,  ground  pure  white;  lacing  nearly 
black  ;  a  good  flower,  but  rather  thin.  Purple  Perfec¬ 
tion,  ground  white ;  lacing  very  broad,  of  a  rich  purple 
colour ;  form  good. 

There  was  also  a  seedling  Calceolaria  for  bedding 
purposes,  of  good  quality,  and  of  a  rich  crimson  colour, 
and  yellow  hood,  very  numerously  bloomed  ; 

Also,  one  named  Crimson  King,  much  deeper  in  colour 
than  Sultan. 

Collections. — Pelargoniums  were  in  excellent  bloom; 
the  dark  weather,  no  doubt,  having  assisted  greatly  in 
keeping  them  so  fresh.  The  following  I  noted  as  being 
good  varieties,  in  addition  to  those  noted  on  a  former 
occasion  : 

Dark. — Dobsonii  (very  fine),  Diadem,  Pacha,  Mar- 
ginata,  Flying  Dutchman. 

Light. — Electra,  Exhibitor,  Maul  of  Perth,  Gany¬ 
mede,  Elise. 

Purple. — Lord  Gough. 

Rose. — Ariadne,  Enchantress,  Vulcan. 

White. — Mount  Blanc.  This  colour  needs  improv¬ 
ing  ;  the  Virgin  Queen  is  as  yet  the  best. 

Fancy,  or  smaller  varieties  : 

Dark. — John  Bull,  Defiance,  Hillianum,  Vandyke, 
Lady  Alice  Peel. 

Light. — Delicatum  (good),  Purity,  Emma. 

Rose. — Alboni,  Erubescens,  Fairy  Queen,  Bellinzona, 
Barbette,  and  Perfection. 

Fuchsias. — There  was  only  one  collection  exhibited, 
and  it  wanted  variety,  though  the  plants  were  well 
grown  and  finely  bloomed ;  Don  Giovanni,  especially,  a 
dark  crimson  flower,  with  purple  corolla.  The  rest 
were  light  varieties,  namely,  Speeiosa,  Princess  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Madame  Sontag,  and  Pearl  of  England. 

Cut  Flowers. — In  this  department  the  Roses  took 
the  lead,  and  were  both  numerous  and  in  fine  condition; 
though  I  cannot  think  that  mode  of  exhibiting  this 
beautiful  flower  by  any  means  so  effective  as  in  pots, 
growing,  as  it  were,  naturally  out  of  the  earth,  and 
showing  branches,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  in  their  greatest 
beauty;  whereas,  exhibited  as  cut  flowers,  three  in  a 
bunch,  they  look  like  a  large  collection  of  bouquets  for 
sale.  My  ideas  on  this  subject  may  be,  perhaps,  consi¬ 
dered  high  treason;  but  I  cannot  help  that.  One  advan¬ 
tage  there  certainly  is  in  this  mode  of  exhibiting  the  i 
Rose — it  enables  the  visitors  to  see  a  greater  number 
of  varieties,  and  thus  gives  an  opportunity  of  noting 
the  best.  I  picked  out  a  goodly  number  different  to 
any  1  noted  previously,  and  I  give  their  names,  with 
the  assurance,  that,  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  they  are 
all  worth  growing  where  there  is  space  enough  for  them. 

Dark  Roses. — Le  Lion  des  Combats,  a  new  and  rich 
dark  crimson  Rose,  superior  to  the  far-famed  Geant  des  | 
Batailles ;  General  Castellane,  Triomphe  de  Jaussans,  j 
Triomphe  de  Paris,  Paul  Ricaut,  Kean,  Paul  Joseph,  i 
Duke  of  Richmond,  new  and  fine;  Hippocrates,  Boule  I 
do  Nanteul,  Vivid,  Souchet,  Deuil  de  Due  d’Orleans. 

Deep  Rose. — General  Brea,  Marquis  Bocella,  Jacques  1 
Lafitte,  La  Ville  Bruxelles,  Cule,  Las  Casas,  Mrs.  Elliott,  ! 
La  Syleure,  Prince  of  Wales,  Robin  Hood,  Comte  Bou-  ! 
bert,  General  Cavaignac,  Coup  d’Amour,  Louis  Buona-  j 
parte. 

Light  Rose. — Caroline  Sausal,  Blairii,  Anarella,  Lady 
Hamilton,  Amardine  la  Calusienne,  Caroline  Walmer, 
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La  Jeune  Heine,  Duchess  tie  Montpensier,  Climene, 

!  Charles  Duval,  Paul  Terras,  Heine  des  Fleurs. 

White. — Comtess  Marinais  (a  moss),  Madame  Hardy, 
Comtess  de  Lacepede,  Princess  Lamballe,  Etoile  de 
Malmaison,  Madame  Soetman,  Count  Plater,  Princess 
Clementine  (globe,  white  hip). 

Yellow. — Cloth  of  Gold  (shown  in  great  perfection), 
Narcisse,  Solfaterre,  Tea  Queen  Victoria. 

Pinks. — The  cut  collections  of  this  elegant  flower  were 
numerous,  and  in  fine  condition.  I  noted  the  following 
as  being  particularly  good : — Reubens,  Lord  C.  Wellesley, 
Sarah,  Criterion,  Beauty  of  Salt  Hill,  Ada,  Hector,  Per¬ 
fection,  Harry,  Narborough  Buck,  Mrs.  Maclean,  Con- 
stan,  Lord  Valentia,  Glory,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Her¬ 
cules,  Queen  (very  fine),  President,  Jenny  Lind. 

Pansies. — There  were  several  collections  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  but  nothing  new  or  different  from  those  noted  on 
former  occasions. 

Calceolahias. — There  was  only  one  collection,  but 
they  were  exceedingly  well  grown  and  finely  bloomed. 
It  came  from  Mr.  Constantine,  gardener  to  C.  Mills, 
Esq.,  of  Hillingdon.  Mr.  Constantino  has  outstripped 
everybody  this  year  in  Calceolaria  growing.  He  has 
taken  the  first  prize  at  every  show  so  far  this  season. 

Orchids. — Though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  at  the 
last  meeting,  these  singularly  beautiful  and  deliciously- 
scented  flowers  were  in  splendid  condition.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  shown  for  the  first  time  at  these  gardens  this 
year: — Aerules  quinquevulnerum,  five  spikes.  Aerides 
Schroderi,  new  and  line.  A.  larpcntce,  A.  virens ;  Gale- 
andra  Bauerii,  a  fine  plant,  well  bloomed.  Saccolabium 
Bliimei  major,  with  very  long  spikes.  Phaius  (dims,  ' 
twenty  spikes.  The  rare  Anguloa  uniflora,  with  pure  : 
white  flowers,  six  blooms.  Cycnoclies  ventricosci.  Cyc- 
noches,  sp.,  very  rare,  producing  a  very  long,  drooping 
spike,  thickly  clothed  with  curious  flowers.  Odonto-  1 
glossum  hastatum,  many  spikes.  Myanthus,  sp.,  with  ! 
dark  flowers;  the  lip  fringed  with  white  hairs.  Epiden - 
drum  macrochilum,  many  spikes.  Oncidium  lanceanum,  | 
with  twelve  spikes,  a  very  fine  plant.  Dendrohium 
moschatum,  seven  spikes.  Vanda  Roxburghii  ccerulea,  a 
very  dwarf  variety.  Oymbidium  pendulum,  very  fine, 
eight  spikes.  Miltonia  spectabilis  colorata  and  several 
species  of  Stanhopea. 

Miscellaneous  Collections  of  Stove  and  Greenhouse  | 
Plants.  Of  these  there  were  a  goodly  number,  con-  j 
sisting  mostly  of  the  usual  species.  I  observed  the  j 
following  as  being  seen  for  the  first  time  this  year  : —  ; 
Gardenia  Fortunii,  a  large  plant,  3  ft.  by  2  ft.,  with  : 
numerous  large  white  flowers.  Ediites  atropurpurea  ;  ' 
this  rarely- seen  plant  was  shown  by  Mr.  Green,  well  J 
grown,  and  finely-flowered.  Polygala  cordifolia,  densely 
flowered,  2-$  ft.  by  2-^-  ft.  Kalosanthes  miniata,  2£  ft.  by 
2  ft.  K.  coccinea,  3  ft.  by  2-£-  ft.  Ixora  alba,  3  ft.  by 
2b  ft.  Meclinilla  Sieboldii,  2  1't.  by  2  ft.  Glerodendron 
!  afline,  with  many  spikes  of  fine  scarlet  flowers.  Indigo- 
!  fern  dtcora,  2  ft.  by  2  ft.  Roella  ciliata,  2b  ft.  by  2b  ft. 

I  Cyrtoceras  reflexa.  Gompholobium  splenclens,  a  large 
j  bush  covered  with  bright  yellow  blossoms.  Phcmocoma 
prolifera,  3  ft.  by  2b  ft.  Sollya  Drummondii,  with  many 
blue  flowers ;  S.  linearis,  both  trained  to  globular 
trellises,  and  had  a  pretty  effect.  Dracopliyllum  gracile, 
with  ils  pretty  heads  of  pure  white  flowers.  Leschenaultia 
biloba  superha,  with  many  deep  blue  flowers. 

Heaths  were  in  better  condition  than  usual.  Every 
plant  was  well  grown  and  covered  with  bloom. 
Generally  speaking,  they  consisted  of  species  I  have 
already  noted,  except  the  following: — Erica  jasmini- 
Jlora  alba,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  Tricolor  elegans,  2b  ft.  by  2b  ft. 
Aitoniana,  2  ft.  by  2  ft.  Halicoeaba,  2b  ft.  by  2b  ft. 
J ubata,  a  rare  species,  2  ft.  by  2  ft.  Parmentiera  rosea, 
very  beautiful,  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  Savillea,  21ft.  by  2b  ft. 
Inflata,  2  it.  by  2  ft.  Perspicua  rosea,  very  distinct, 
2  it.  by  2  it.,  aud  Ampullacea.  These  are  all  very  line 


Heaths,  and  worthy  of  every  care  and  attention.  Where- 
ever  there  is  convenience  to  grow  Heaths  the  above 
ought  to  be  in  every  collection. 

Miscellaneous. — Under  this  head  was  placed  stove 
and  hardy  Ferns,  Lycopodiums,  Variegated  Plants, 
and  Alpine  Plants.  Of  all  these,  there  were  collections 
in  fine  condition,  very  creditable  to  the  parties  who  ex¬ 
hibited  them. 

Fruit. — The  exhibition  of  various  kinds  of  fruit  was 
greatly  superior  to  the  last,  as  the  following  summary 
will  show  : — There  were  forty-six  Pine  Apples,  all  very 
respectable,  and  perfectly  ripe ;  the  heaviest  weighed 
9  lb.  1 0  oz.  Eleven  baskets  of  Blade  Grapes,  .12  lbs. 
in  each,  all  ripe  and  well-coloured.  Twenty-one  dishes 
of  Blade  Grapes,  three  bunches  in  each,  many  oi  them 
finer  than  I  ever  saw  grapes  before.  Fourteen  dishes  of 
White  Grapes,  three  bunches  in  each.  Fifty-two  M dons, 
all  very  fine.  Fourteen  dishes  of  Peaches;  thirteen  of 
Nectarines — these  were  particularly  fine.  Twenty-three 
dishes  of  Strawberries.  Five  dishes  oi  Cherries ;  and  two 
of  Figs;  besides  three  collections  ot  various  kinds  ol 
fruit.  There  was  also  a  collection  ot  Exotic  fruits,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fruit  of  Gamboge,  Allspice,  Nutmeg,  Vanilla, 
and  Bose  Apples  (Eugenia  jambos.)  These  came  I rom 
Mr.  lvison,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Sion  House,  and  attracted  much  attention.  T  ines  in 
Pots,  with  several  bunches  on  each  ;  of  these  there  were 
two  collections.  T.  Abpleby. 


ON  THE  FORMATION  AND  KEEPING  OF 
LAWNS. 

When  we  consider  the  extent  of  surface,  and  the  large 
share  a  piece  of  well-kept  turf  contributes  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  pleasure  ground,  it  affords  no  surprise 
that  its  being  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition  has 
been  insisted  on  from  time  immemorial  by  all  writers 
on  horticultural  subjects.  As  this  good  keeping  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  the  result  of  labour  than  of  skill,  it  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  superfluous  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
chapter  in  this  publication ;  but  as  there  are  points  in 
many  cases  open  to  improvements,  and  some  erroneous 
opinions  abroad  respecting  “  well-kept  turf,”  and  but 
few  instructions  given  regarding  making  it  so,  beyond 
that  of  “  rolling  and  mowing,”  a  few  observations  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here. 

I  confess  not  to  have  been  the  most  successful  in 
every  effort  made  to  secure  a  good  carpety  lawn,  but  as 
unsuccessful  measures  are  scarcely  less  instructive  than 
those  having  a  more  fortunate  issue,  I  have  the  less  re¬ 
luctance  at  reporting  them. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  any  one,  on  passing  over 
their  lawn,  and  stamping  their  foot  on  it,  to  exclaim 
against  it  looking  bad,  in  spite  of  all  the  mowing  that 
can  be  given  to  it,  while  that  of  a  neighbour,  only  a 
short  distance  off,  is  as  soft  as  a  Turkey  carpet,  ancl  as 
i  beautiful  a  green  as  esm  be  wished  for,  either  on  taking 
a  horizontal  view  of  it,  or  the  more  close  inspection 
of  looking  down  upon  it ;  each  blade  of  grass  seems 
green  and  fresh  to  the  tip,  and  there  appears  but  little 
there  except  grass,  or  such  plants  as  are  equally 
agreeable  to  look  upon — as  Yarrow,  Clover,  Trefoil,  &c. ; 
there  being  no  plantain,  and  the  period  for  daisies  we 
suppose,  to  have,  in  a  manner,  gone  by.  Now,  this 
view  of  the  matter  we  shall  suppose  to  have  been  taken 
at  the  present  time,  the  middle  of  July  ;  let  us  wait  a 
while  longer,  and  take  another  look,  and  then  see  what 
this  piece  of  line,  well-kept  turf  looks  like  then  ;  and,  to 
complete  our  picture,  we  will  sujipose  our  visits  of  in¬ 
spection  to  be  repeated  until  the  rains  of  October  bad 
set  in,  aud  supposing  our  friend’s  turf  not  to  have  had 
anything  done  to  it  for  about  a  week  or  so.  The  first 
impression,  on  discovering  it,  is  one  of  dislike  and  dis- 
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appointment.  Innumerable  worm-casts  have  given  it 
the  appearance  of  having  received  a  top-dressing ; 
sweeping  off,  will,  of  course,  remove  this  nuisance  ;  but 
it  appears  again  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  evil  is  re¬ 
peated  ;  whereas,  sweeping  at  such  a  time  more  or  less 
dirties  the  grass,  which  it  is  then  important  to  keep 
clean,  and  before  it  recovers  itself  again,  the  operation 
is_  very  likely  to  be  repeated.  As  this  often  happens 
with  turf  which  in  summer  is  perfection  itself,  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  consideration,  whether  its  good  appearance 
then  is  not  purchased  at  too  expensive  a  rate.  Let  us 
recall  to  memory  the  appearance  that  the  lawn  had  last 
autumn,  which  we  are  complaining  of  as  looking  bad 
now,  when  we  may  remember  the  absence  of  worm-casts 
to  any  extent,  and  the  green  freshness  it  presented  to 
the  eye,  scarce  a  blade  but  was  green  to  the  tip,  until 
the  setting  in  of  severe  weather  gave  it  that  brown  cast 
which  is  equally  fatal  to  the  herbage  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  be  saying,  why  not  neutralize 
the  two,  and  obtain  the  benefits  of  both,  as  is  done,  or  is 
attempted  to  be  done,  in  so  many  things.  This,  we  are 
aware  ot,  is  done  both  artificially  and  naturally,  but  in 
neither  case  does  it  approach  the  extremes  above- 
named;  besides  which,  in  the  formation  of  extensive 
tracts  of  lawn  grass,  the  materials  at  command  may  be 
so  limited  as  not  to  allow  of  all  the  best  conceived  ideas 
1  being  carried  out;  for,  coeval  with  the  formation  of  a 
lawn,  is  very  often  that  of  the  formation  of  flower-beds, 
shrubberies,  stations  for  particular  trees,  &c.,  all  of 
which  are  supposed  to  have  a  greater  claim  on  the  good 
soil  at  command  than  the  turf,  consequently,  it  is  out  of 
what  remains  that  the  new  lawn,  if  it  be  such,  has  to  be 
formed,  and  the  operator  is  often  glad  if  he  only  can 
obtain  good  sound  pasture  turf  to  lay  it  with,  which  he 
cannot  at  all  times  do,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to 
make  his  surface  out  of  such  materials  as  he  has,  and 
depend  on  his  seedsman  giving  him  such  a  mixture  of 
grasses  as  he  deems  most  suitable  to  form  a  bottom  with¬ 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Now  this  plan  answers 
very  well  at  times,  and  we  have  seen  excellent  lawns 
prepared  in  this  way,  when  the  season,  and  other  things, 
conspire  to  their  well  doing;  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case ;  for  besides  the  failures  that  often  take  place  in 
the  getting  of  grass  seeds  to  grow,  it  does  not  always 
make  a  good  sound  bottom  when  it  does  succeed;  how¬ 
ever,  when  turf  cannot  be  had,  there  seems  no  alterna¬ 
tive  but  to  adopt  this  plan,  unless  it  happen  there  be  a 
small  quantity  of  turf  at  command,  when,  by  pulling  it 
(not  cutting)  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a  person’s 
hand,  or  less,  it  can  be  scattered,  or  rather  carefully 
placed  over  the  smoothened  surface  of  the  ground  a 
little  way  apart.  This,  when  united,  will  form  a  toler¬ 
ably  good  bottom,  but  seeds  may  be  sown  amongst  it 
likewise.  This  is  called  innoculating ;  and  when  a  piece 
of  ground  is  wanted  to  be  quickly  turfed  over,  or  ren¬ 
dered  green,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  economic  way  of 
all,  and  if  it  be  at  a  little  distance  from  the  observer  it 
speedily  assumes  all  the  characters  of  good  turf.  A 
more  than  ordinary  amount  of  rolling  must,  however, 
be  given  to  it,  for  as  the  patches  are  all  placed  above 
the  surface  level,  they  require  to  be  pressed  into  it  in 
'  oi'der  to  keep  them  on  a  level  with  the  interstices ;  of 
!  course,  it  would  be  proper  to  have  the  turf  that  is  used 
1  for  such  a  purpose  of  as  good  a  kind  as  possible,  but 
|  this  may,  perhaps,  be  more  easily  attained  when  it  is 
i  known  that  not  more  than  one-tenth  part  of  the  surface 
to  be  covered  is  wanted  by  this  plan,  although  a  greater 
quantity  may  be  planted  over  more  advantageously,  still 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  Now,  after  all  this,  the 
well  being  of  the  turf  is  a  matter  more  really  due  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil  than  anything  else ;  yet  some  few 
points  ought  to  be  attended  to,  whatever  kind  of  sub¬ 
stance  it  is  intended  to  be  sowm  or  planted  on. 

1st.  The  surface  material,  to  at  least  the  depth  of  six 
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inches  or  more,  ought  to  he  of  a  uniform  quality, 
whether  that  be  rich  or  poor,  or  any  mixture  between 
the  two  ;  a  greater  depth  than  six  inches  has  often  been 
insisted  on,  but  this  will  do  in  most  cases,  except  on 
slopes,  of  which  we  will  say  something  hereafter. 

2udly.  If  seed  has  to  be  sown,  choose  a  damp  day  for 
that  purpose,  and  let  it  be  immediately  raked  in,  and  as 
soon  as  the  rain  is  supposed  to  be  over,  give  the  piece  a 
dressing  of  soot,  or  soot  and  lime,  or  something  else 
that  way,  in  order  to  render  the  seeds  distasteful  to 
birds  who  prey  on  this  seed  so  destructively  as  often 
leads  to  a  belief  that  the  seeds  must  have  been  bad, 
wdien  it  is  found  that  none  make  their  appearance ;  for 
we  have  seen  seeds,  which  on  a  trial  (in  pots)  seemed 
very  good,  produce  nothing  but  common  annual  weeds 
when  sown  and  left  exposed  to  these  depredators.  Scarce 
a  pile  escaped  them,  save  here  and  there  a  plant  of 
Clover  or  Trefoil.  The  seedsmen  in  these  cases  often 
get  unjustly  blamed,  while  an  enemy  has  been  silently 
undoing  all  the  work. 

3rdly.  In  particular  situations,  as  those  exposed  to 
more  than  ordinary  wear  and  tear  from  the  traffic  over 
them,  the  ground  must  be  more  than  ordinarily  rich  and 
good  in  order  to  support  the  trying  circumstances  it  is 
placed  in.  The  same  observations  also  hold  good  in  slopes 
and  other  exposed  situations,  when  a  bright  sunshine 
is  more  apt  to  affect  an  inclined  plane,  or  rounded  bank, 
than  a  place  level,  or  nearly  so.  We  urge  particular 
attention  to  this  point,  for  in  many  instances,  where  it 
has  not  been  attended  to,  the  slopes  present  a  scorched- 
up  appearance  immediately  a  few  hot  days  set  in  in 
summer;  and  as  they  are  generally  in  such  positions  as 
to  present  themselves  always  to  view,  it  behoves  the 
operator,  when  preparing  such  things,  to  keep  in  mind 
that  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  good  stuff  is 
wanted  for  slopes  and  other  places  presenting  a  steep 
angle  to  any  direction  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  sun. 

Having  said  that  slopes  ought  to  be  indulged  with 
good  materials,  we  may  as  well  give  young  amateurs  a 
hint,  that  in  laying  out  or  forming  such  banks,  an  incline 
called  “  two  to  one,”  is  steep  enough  for  most  purposes, 
which  is  a  base  of  two  feet  to  every  foot  perpendicular; 
we  are  aware  that  ground-work  is  often  steeper  than 
that,  but  it  is  not  so  well,  aud,  of  course,  it  is  more 
exposed  to  droughts  than  when  of  more  moderate  in¬ 
clination.  Such  places  ought  always  to  be  carefully 
turfed  over,  for  unless  done  so,  it  often  happens  the 
loose  earth  gets  displaced,  and  the  feature  of  the  plane 
is  broken  at  a  place  where  it  ought  to  be  retained  in 
great  exactness. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  when  it  is  determined  to 
sow  seeds  the  stones  must  be  carefully  removed  from 
the  top,  and  even  those  likely  to  work  to  the  top  ought 
to  be  removed,  for  many  which  are  a  little  below  the 
surface  at  sowing  time  get  to  it  afterwards,  by  the  soil 
shrinking  on  all  sides  of  them,  aud  rolling  is  but  an  in¬ 
effectual  way  of  disposing  of  them  afterwards  ;  certainly, 
it  must  be  rolled,  and  that  frequently,  but  the  roller 
will  never  press  the  stone  any  lower  than  just  level  with 
the  earth-work,  and,  consequently,  liable  to  obstruct  the 
scythe,  &c.,  ever  afterwards. 

We  may  conclude  this  article  by  calling  on  the  in¬ 
genious  friends  of  horticulture  to  set  their  inventive 
wits  to  work,  and  see  if  a  mowing  or  grass-cutting 
machine  cannot  be  contrived  free  from  the  defects  com¬ 
plained  of  in  the  machines  wc  have ;  for,  while  ingenuity 
has  been  put  to  the  test  to  furnish  implements  or 
machines  for  objects  ■  which  before  required  but  little 
labour,  it  certainly  reflects  but  little  credit  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  portion  of  the  horticultural  world  that  the 
important  and  laborious  duty  of  cutting  a  large  breadth 
of  grass  should  have  been  so  little  studied — for  while 
rival  “fumigators”  and  “budding  knives”  strive  for 
the  honours  of  public  patronage,  the  old  scythe,  scarcely 
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altered  since  the  days  of  our  great  grandfathers,  has  to 
do  the  same  work  now  as  then.  Assuredly,  this  imple¬ 
ment  has  not  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  yet, 
though  much  improved  by  Boyd ;  so  that  we  should 
like  to  hear  of  some  ingenious  friend  to  horticulture 
taking  up  the  matter,  and  presenting  the  world  with  a 
something  simple  in  its  uses  and  construction,  quicker 
I  and  more  uniform  than  the  scythe,  and  free  from  the 
defects  of  the  machines  of  “Budding  and  Shanks.” 
Probably,  there  may  be  some  such  instrument  in  use 
in  some  remote  district  not  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  the  same  as  the  Scotch  reaping  machine  was, 
and  might  perhaps  have  remained,  had  not  the  parade 
by  which  another  one  was  ushered  into  the  world  called 
it  forth,  not  only  to  vindicate  its  own  merits,  but  to 
defeat  the  much-talked-of  machine  of  the  “  go-ahead 
American.”  Doubtless,  some  of  our  readers  will  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  a  drawing  of  the  Scotch  machine  in  Loudon’s 
“  Gardeners’  Magazine,”  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  or 
more,  when  the  inventor,  Mr.  Bell,  explained  its  con¬ 
structions  with  unassuming  pretensions,  and  certainly, 
without  that  clog  to  a  useful  contrivance,  “  a  patent ;  ” 
for  though,  iir  some  of  the  intricacies  of  mechanism, 
when  it  is  applied  to  manufacturing  and  other  purposes 
of  an  extensive  nature,  “  a  patent”  may  remunerate  the 
inventoi-,  we  question  much  whether  any  individual 
who  secured  to  himself  the  exclusive  right  of  making 
boilers  of  a  certain  shape,  or  pipes,  tanks,  fumigators, 
sulphurators,  or  glass  walls,  was  ever  benefited  to  the 
extent  of  the  outlay  the  patent  right  incurred ;  besides 
which,  the  science  of  horticulture  has,  of  late  years, 
been  freed  from  that  description  of  secrecy  and  pro¬ 
tective  enactments,  which,  in  our  younger  days,  tended 
to  mystify  the  calling  rather  than  to  dignify  it. 

J.  Robson. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TURNIPS. 

( Continued  from  pay  c  205.  j 

When  Common  Turnips  are  sown  very  early  they 
require  as  much,  or  more,  space  than  Swedish  Turnips; 
and  if  plenty  of  room  is  allowed  them,  the  former  often, 
under  good  cultivation,  produce  a  greater  weight  per 
acre  Ilian  the  latter.  Therefore,  when  sown  in  the 
first  earliest  season,  it  is  best  to  drill  them  at  twenty 
inches  apart  between  the  rows,  and  set  them  out  at 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  After  having  ma¬ 
naged  a  crop  of  early  Turnips  in  this  manner,  they 
will,  in  favourable  seasons,  generally  produce  a  heavy 
crop;  but  they  must  be  fed  oil',  or  pulled  for  use,  at  the 
period  of  maturity,  otherwise  they  soon  lose  their 
nutrition,  aud  get  rotten. 

The  Common  Turnip  cannot  be  so  successfully  culti¬ 
vated  when  the  land  is  hard  underneath  as  the  Swedish 
I  Turnip.  In  fact,  as  a  general  rule,  the  land  cannot  be 
made  too  light,  an  illustration  of  which  is  contained 
in  an  old  saying,  “  When  the  land  is  in  good  order, 

1  plough  once  more  to  ensure  a  crop.” 

In  choosing  land  for  the  growth  of  roots,  I  am  in 
favour  of  light  laud  for  Common  Turnips,  and  strong 
loam  for  Swedes. 

In  making  the  land  up  for  drilling,  I  think  it  should 
i  be  ridged-up  into  such  sized  lands  as  the  nature  of  the 
soil  requires,  so  as  to  lay  it  dry  in  the  winter  mouths ; 

;  and  I  find  this  crop  succeeds  best  when  drilled  upon 
I  the  Hat.  Upon  very  dry  soils,  the  larger  the  lands  the 


better,  there  being  fewer  furrows  left  to  make  the  crop 
irregular  in  growth,  or  to  induce  the  sheep  to  lay  in 
them  to  a  disadvantage  whilst  feeding  off  the  roots. 
Indeed,  wherever  it  is  intended  to  feed  the  crop  by 
sheep  on  the  land,  as  is  often  the  case  upon  loamy  land- 
which  becomes  very  dirty  from  treading  during  the 
winter  months,  I  find  it  answer  a  much  better  purpose 
to  make  the  land  up  into  lands  of  fourteen  turns  with 
the  plough,  and  leave  a  deep  and  decided  furrow,  than 
to  make  up  small  lands  of  five  or  seven  turns,  for  the 
sheep  will  avoid  lying  in  a  deep  furrow,  whereas  nume¬ 
rous  shallow  furrows  prove  a  complete  trap  for  them, 
by  which  many,  in  some  seasons,  are  lost,  by  rolling 
into  the  furrows  on  their  backs. 

It  is  unusual  to  make  the  land  into  stetches  for 
Common  Turnips,  although  excellent  crops  may  be 
grown  in  that  manner,  the  crop  not  requiring  the  depth 
of  soil  which  is  necessary  for  the  Swedish  Turnip. 
When  this  crop  is  drilled  upon  the  stetch,  it  is  not  so 
likely  to  keep  sound  during  the  winter,  for  the  hoeing 
and  interculture  serves  to  remove  the  soil  from  the 
plants,  and  leave  the  roots  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
frost,  &c. 

lu  manuring  for  Common  Turnips,  I  am  aware  there 
is  a  general  impression  that  artificial  manures  which 
are  best  for  Swedish  Turnips  are  likewise  best  adapted 
for  the  production  of  the  common  varieties ;  and  it  is  so, 
to  a  certain  extent;  that  is,  when  they  are  sown  at  an 
early  period  for  forward  consumption. 

Having  stated,  in  a  former  paper  on  manuring 
for  the  Swedish  Turnip,  that  I  considered  guano, 
or  any  manures  rich  in  ammonia,  could  not  be  advan¬ 
tageously  applied  to  that  crop,  I  beg  now  to  state, 
that  the  same  rule  applies  to  early-sown  Turnips.  But 
in  applying  artificial  manures  for  the  main  crop  of 
Turnips,  for  general  purposes,  and  winter  consumption, 
for  which  purpose  they  are  not  usually  sown  until  the 
middle  aud  latter  end  of  the  mouth  of  J  uly,  it  becomes 
a  different  case  altogether  ;  for  the  Turnips,  when  sown 
at  this  advanced  period,  scarcely  ever  arrive  at  full 
maturity  before  they  are  consumed;  they  will,  there-  ! 
lore,  bear  the  stimulating  action  of  guano,  and  other 
ammouiacal  applications,  without  injury;  nor  does  frost, 
and  alternate  changes  of  the  weather,  affect  the  crop 
seriously  when  sown  at  this  late  season,  the  roots  being 
generally  in  the  vigour  of  growth,  and  fully  covered  with  1 
leaf,  during  the  early  part  of  winter.  It  can,  therefore,  j 
bo  made  advantageous  to  stimulate  the  plauts  for  the  I 
purpose  of  inducing  a  luxuriant  foliage.  This  being 
the  case,  I  propose,  as  the  best  manures  for  the  varieties 
of  Common  Turnips,  a  mixture  of  two  hundredweight  of 
superphosphate,  and  one  hundredweight  of  Peruvian 
guano,  with  twenty  bushels  of  ashes  per  aci'e,  upon  land 
in  a  fair  state  of  tillage  previously ;  and  in  case  any 
extra  manure  may  be  required,  apply,  as  an  addition, 
a  quarter  of  bone-dust  by  the  drill,  or  two  hundred¬ 
weight  of  guano  broadcast,  harrowed  in  at  the  time  of 
sowing.  1  do  not,  however,  recommend  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  drill  with  ashes,  under  all  circumstances,  for,  in 
many  instances,  I  have  noticed  the  superiority  of  the 
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^  growth  of  Turnips  when  the  manure  has  been  applied 
with  the  water  drill.  Many  farmers  are,  no  doubt,  induced 
to  use  the  ordinary  drill  because  they  happen  to  possess 
i  it,  rather  than  hire  the  liquid  drill ;  but  I  think  the  latter 
is  quietly  making  its  way,  in  preference  to  the  ordinary 
turnip  and  manure  drill ;  nor  is  it  all  surprising,  when 
I  it  is  considered  that  in  the  generality  of  soils  the  only 
use  of  drilling  ashes  with  other  manures  is  to  effect  an 
equal  distribution,  for  which,  in  labour,  a  much  greater 
i  expense  is  incurred  than  by  the  use  of  water. 

There  is  an  advantage  in  using  the  liquid  drill  in  a 
dry  season — the  seeds  will  vegetate  quickly:  whereas, 
using  ashes  in  a  dry  state,  mixed  with  manures,  has  the 
effect  of  retarding  the  vegetation  of  the  seed.  It  is 
further  useful  in  applying  the  manures  in  a  soluble 
state,  which  divides  the  particles  of  manure  more 
minutely,  and  therefore  accelerates  the  growth  of  the 
young  plant. 

The  best  manures  for  Turnips,  to  apply  by  the  water- 
drill,  is  from  two  to  three  hundredweight  of  super¬ 
phosphate,  and  one  hundredweight  of  Peruvian,  or 
Bolivian  guano  per  acre,  mixed  with  from  300  to  400 
gallons  of  water  per  acre ;  the  larger  quantity  will  not 
be  too  much  in  .dry  weather ;  indeed,  more  may  be 
applied  with  advantage  if  it  can  be  readily  obtained. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  considerable  improvements  are 
required  in  the  drills  hitherto  in  use ;  and  I  make  no 
doubt,  as  their  advantages  become  better  appreciated, 
that  the  ingenuity  of  our  implement  makers,  and  the 
scientific  research  of  our  chemical  manure  manu¬ 
facturers,  will  soon  supply  the  desirable  improvements. 

I  liave  abstained  from  any  remarks  relating  to  the 
cultivation  and  management  of  stubble  Turnips  in  this 
article,  because  I  propose  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a 
separate  paper  at  a  future  time. 

Joseph  Blundell. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SILKWORMS. 

WITH  COMMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

By  the  Prior  Jacopo  Ricii. 

(  Continued  from  page  260.  ) 

Many  writers  have  treated  of  the  diseases  of  Silkworms, 
but  have  generally,  especially  the  more  ancient,  attributed 
them  to  natural  causes  in  the  constitution  of  the  worm, 
instead  of  to  their  real  reason.  Modern  authors,  amongst 
whom  the  most  remarkable  is  Count  Dan  dole,  wishing  to 
reduce  the  treatment  of  Silkworms  to  a  certain  system, 
have  demonstrated  that  these  diseases  proceed  almost 
entirely  from  the  carelessness  of  the  owners,  and  may  he 
prevented,  and  even  cured,  especially  at  the  commencement. 
But  to  form  a  clear  idea  on  this  interesting  subject,  we  must 
revert  to  what  we  said  before,  that  the  worm  is  created  to 
live  in  the  open  air,  but  that  the  cocoon  being  valuable  to 
man,  he  has  made  it  a  domestic  animal,  and  on  this  circum¬ 
stance  depends  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  liable. 

If  we  examine  the  creature’s  structure,  we  shall  find  it 
perfectly  adapted  to  fulfil  all  the  objects  of  its  existence, 
and  man  should  assist  it  in  the  execution  of  those  functions, 
by  an  enlightened  system,  and  not. destroy  it  through 
ignorance,  avarice,  and  prejudice.  Not  choosing  to  act  thus, 
the  husbandman  either  gives  up  keeping  the  worms,  or 
deriving  small  profit  from  them. 

Repeated  experiments  have  shown,  that  from  the  time 
the  eggs  are  laid  diseases  of  various  kinds  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  establishment.  They  may  be  occasioned  by 


keeping  the  room  in  which  are  the  eggs  either  too  hot,  or 
too  cold,  or  too  damp  ;  also  by  heaping  the  eggs  upon  each 
other  too  thickly.  If  the  temperature  be  at  10°  or  12°  a. 
(05°  or  59°  f.),  the  eggs  will  not  acquire  the  ashy  hue  na¬ 
tural  to  them  when  they  have  been  laid  three  weeks,  and 
which  shows  they  are  likely  to  be  generally  prolific.  Worms 
hatched  from  such  eggs  contain  the  seed  of  diseases  which 
sooner  or  later  prove  fatal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  tempe¬ 
rature  be  too  high,  there  is  equal  danger  of  the  eggs  being 
injured,  and  the  worms  unhealthy.  Again,  if  the  room  be 
damp,  the  embryo  contracts  disease,  which  develops  itself 
with  the  growth  of  the  worm.  If  the  eggs  are  so  heaped 
together  that  the  air  does  not  circulate  freely  around  them, 
even  in  a  dry  room,  they  will  ferment  and  spoil,  both  in  a 
high  and  low  temperature,  and  disease  is  certain  to  appear 
among  the  worms. 

But  should  the  eggs  be  properly  cared  for,  the  worms  will 
be  liable  to  sickness,  if  proper  precaution  be  not  observed 
in  hatching  them.  If  too  hot  they  will  hatch  prematurely, 
and  the  worm  will  be  of  a  reddish  colour.  If  too  cold,  and 
the  hatching  be  retarded,  the  tender  creatures  will  suffer 
more  or  less  according  to  the  time  they  are  so  treated. 
But  the  agriculturist  must  not  stop  here. 

Though  the  primary  cause  of  disease  may  be  found  in 
want  of  care  in  the  management  of  the  eggs,  he  must  take 
the  greatest  possible  care  of  the  worms  during  the  first  four 
stages,  or  they  will  suffer.  We  must  take  care  they  are  not 
crowded  ;  that  want  of  ventilation  does  not  occasion  a  stag¬ 
nation  of  damp  air ;  and  that  they  are  not  fed  with  wet 
leaves.  It  will  not  be  useless  to  repeat  what  has  been 
previously  said. 

If  the  worms  he  too  close  to  each  other  they  do  not  grow 
equally.  Some  are  healthy  and  large,  others  small  and 
stunted;  consequently  they  do  not  become  torpid  at  the  same 
time.  Those  who  eat  most,  sleep  first,  and  are  then  exposed 
to  suffocation  from  the  leaves  given  to  those  still  awake, 
and  their  health  must  suffer  by  being  surrounded  with 
damp  leaves  and  other  filth. 

Many  become  putrid  and  die ;  others  cease  to  eat,  and 
perish  in  a  few  days;  others  continue  to  eat  languidly;  while 
some  recover,  but  are  small  and  imperfect.  If  the  venti¬ 
lation  be  neglected,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  air  stagnates, 
fermentation  is  generated,  and  the  necessary  exhalations 
checked.  The  increase  of  heats,  damp,  and  impure  air, 
make  the  creatures  weak  and  ill.  Damp  leaves  increase  the 
fermentation,  and,  unless  the  prescribed  means  be  resorted 
to,  the  health  of  the  worms  is  quickly  affected.  Again, 
leaves  which  have  been  frost-bitten  or  otherwise  injured, 
may  occasion  diseases  in  the  worm,  especially  during  the 
four  first  stages.  After  the  fourth  stage,  the  insect  is  subject 
to  various  fatal  diseases.  These  are  principally  the  spot, 
the  negrone,  the  calcinaccio,  and  the  giallume.  Many 
writers  think  these  are  merely  modifications  of  the  same 
disease. 

The  Spot  consists  of  black,  brown,  or  red  spots,  which 
corrupt  the  skin. 

The  Calcinaccio,  or  turning  into  lime,  shows  itself  by  the 
insect  becoming  hard,  and  on  being  opened  is  found  full  of 
an  earthy  substance. 

The  worm  is  called  Negrone  when,  in  foi’ming  the  cocoon, 
the  creature  becomes  black  and  wrinkled  like  a  mummy : 
the  French  call  this  Les  Dragees. 

The  Giallume  (called  by  the  French  Les  baches,  Le  Gras, 
or  La  Sauna)  is  known  by  the  worms  becoming  yellow ; 
they  lose  their  appetite,  become  transparent  and  swelled,  or 
shrunk  and  flabby,  and  at  last  die. 

However,  as  these  diseases  are  usually  caused  by  care¬ 
lessness  or  ill-treatment  of  the  worms,  and  as  it  is  necessary 
that  the  most  ignorant  should  understand  that  it  is  so,  we 
will  trace  them  to  their  origin.  Many,  perhaps,  will  not 
comprehend  me,  but  if  I  set  forth  clearly  the  means  whereby 
disease  may  be  avoided,  some  even  of  the  most  stupid  may 
derive  advantage.  We  must  remember  that  Silkworms,  in 
consequence  of  their  rapid  growth,  eat  a  quantity  of  green 
food,  which,  in  comparison  with  that  consumed  by  other 
animals,  may  be  truly  called  enormous.  This  moist  food 
contains  many  elements  which  do  not  nourish  the  worms, 
such  as  water,  besides  alkaline,  acid,  and  earthy  particles, 
which  do  not  support  life.  Now,  as  the  worm  has  no  means 
of  expelling  extraneous  matter,  but  a  cutaneous  exliudation 
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;  or  perspiration,  it  follows  that,  although  the  alkaline,  and 
|  acid,  and  watery  elements  are  thus  carried  off,  the  earthy 
particles  must  remain  in  tlie  body,  to  be  evacuated  after 
they  become  moths.  If  the  perspiration  be  checked,  all 
these  particles  remaining  in  the  body  of  the  worm  induce  a 
chemical  process  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  diseases  the 
creature  suffers  from. 

The  disease  of  the  segno,  or  spot,  is  the  highest  degree  of 
this  process  which  decomposes  the  animal  and  produces 
one  totally  different.  The  various  elements  engender  what 
chemists  call  reciprocal  affinity,  and  destroy  the  animal 
matter.  The  black  or  red  spots,  which  appear  at  first  on  the 
under  side  of  the  worm,  are  caused  by  the  check  given  to 
the  perspiration  when  they  are  too  crowded,  and  they  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  worm  is  about  to  become  hard  and  die.  The 
complaint  is  not  infectious ;  worms  attacked  by  it  are  found 
amongst  others  perfectly  healthy,  and  in  the  cocoons  some 
chrysalises  are  hard  and  others  not  so,  which  proves  that  it 
depends  on  accidental  causes.  The  disease  called  Catci- 
naccio  is  of  the  same  description  ;  under  its  attack  the  worm 
becomes  more  or  less  hard,  and  is  called  calcined,  because 
it  is  covered  with  a  substance  like  lime  or  chalk.  This 
disease  occurs  at  every  stage,  but  more  commonly  after  the 
fourth  change,  and  upon  the  bush  before  they  skin,  and 
sometimes  to  the  chrysalis,  and  so,  by  a  chemical  process, 
the  creature  from  a  soft  and  corruptible  substance  is 
changed  to  one  hard  and  incorruptible.  Sometimes  the 
chemical  process  reduces  the  worms  to  a  mere  mummy,  and 
it  is  then  called  Negron  e.  Sometimes  the  decomposition 
takes  another  course,  and  the  creature  is  changed  into  a 
soapy  substance,  extremely  putrid  and  offensive.  The 
cocoons  thus  affected  must  bo  wound  immediately,  or  they 
will  be  spoilt. 

The  Giallume  is  of  various  kinds,  or  rather  the  same 
complaint  assumes  different  forms,  and  is  called  by  different 
names,  but  the  causes  are  the  same.  Sometimes  the  worms 
are  attacked  by  the  diarrhoea,  which  is  fatal  to  those  affected, 
and  very  injurious,  by  reason  of  the  fetid  smell  produced  by 
it,  to  the  others,  unless  they  are  promptly  separated.  There 
is  another  malady  called  sojfoyamento  or  suffocation,  which 
is  entirely  owing  to  want  of  care.  It  is  produced  by  damp, 
and  heat,  and  impure  air,  engendered  by  the  fermentation 
of  the  leaves,  and  which  will  soon  destroy  all  the  worms — 
turning  the  establishment  into  a  sepulchre.  The  worm 
will  die  sooner  in  damp  air  than  in  dry,  even  though  impure, 
if  the  temperature  be  equal. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  principal  maladies  of  Silk¬ 
worms,  we  pass  over  many  others  which  are  not  so  universal, 
which  do  not  prevail  in  all  climates,  nor  with  all  food ;  for 
it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  those  peculiar  to  different 
localities.  But  the  most  trustworthy  writers,  in  different 
countries,  have  observed,  that  all  disease  usually  proceeds 
from  the  same  cause — want  of  care  in  the  management  of 
the  Worm.  The  Silkworm,  like  other  caterpillars,  is  formed 
for  the  open  air,  and  if  man,  for  his  own  advantage,  brings 
it  from  its  own  country  and  cultivates  it,  he  should  endeavour, 
by  every  means  in  liis  power,  to  remedy  the  variations 
of  climate,  and  other  circumstances  which  affect  its  well¬ 
being.  It  is  very  difficult  to  frame  a  system,  and  to  adhere 
practically  to  it,  so  as  to  avoid  all  these  inconveniences ; 
but  unless  this  is  done,  the  Worm  must  sutler  more  or  less. 
Of  course,  the  best  system  of  treatment  is  that  which  follows 
as  closely  as  possible  the  law  of  nature.  And  he  must  not  i 
he  surprised,  if  acting  upon  the  old  plans,  and  leaving  the 
supervision  of  the  worms  to  ignorant  bigoted  people,  the 
produce  of  silk  should  be  scanty,  and  that  there  should  be 
constant  sickness  among  the  insects.  The  only  matter  of 
surprise  is,  that  under  such  treatment  any  advantage  at  all 
;  should  accrue  to  the  owner. 

The  eggs  having  been  ill-kept,  are  hatched  in  an  ill-re¬ 
gulated  atmosphere,  and  amongst  fetid  exhalations.  The 
little  worms  are  first  heaped  together  in  suffocating  heat, 
then  exposed  to  a  cold  temperature,  which  in  time  becomes 
unwholesome,  and  unfit  for  respiration,  they  are  left 
crowded  together  amidst  the  fetid  exhalations  from  their 
beds,  which  if  changed  are  not  immediately  removed,  the 
attendants  not  being  sufficiently  alive  to  the  prejudicial 
effects  of  the  fermentation. 

When  the  beds  are  to  be  changed,  the  whole  family 
assemble  in  the  room,  forgetting  that  the  smell  of  the 


human  body  injures  the  worms,  which  they  take  up  by  hand¬ 
fuls,  throw  upon  plates  or  dishes,  and  afterwards  return 
to  the  new  beds,  with  most  likely  some  of  the  filth  from  the 
old  ones  adhering  to  them.  No  care  is  taken  to  give  them 
light,  that  most  valuable  stimulant  to  animal  life. 

{To  be  continued.) 


THE  HISTORY  OE  FRANK  RANDALL. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “My  Flowers." 

{Concluded  from  page  248.) 

We  have  followed  Frank  Randall,  my  readers,  from  ! 
steady  respectability  to  a  state  of  confirmed  drunkenness.  I 
A  short,  but  awful  journey!  We  are  now  going  to  attend 
him  during  the  remaining  stages  ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  I 
us  all  to  consider  oar  ways,  as  we  mark  his  downward  course.  | 
We  may  not  all  be  drunkards;  but  we  may  be  habitual 
breakers  of  one  of  God’s  commandments,  at  least ;  and  “  he  ! 
that  shall  offend  in  one  point  is  guilty  of  all.”  So  let  us  j 
not  lay  false  comfort  to  our  hearts,  or  say  to  ourselves  i 
“  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.” 

“Frank  Randall  became  a  confirmed  drunkard,  so  that  at 
last  I  told  him  that  I  could  no  longer  keep  him  in  my  em¬ 
ploy,  and  that  he  must  look  out  for  another  situation  ;  but 
his  promises  of  amendment  were  so  earnest,  and  his  appeals 
so  pathetic,  that  I  resolved  to  give  him  another  trial. 

“  Shortly  after  this  I  was  called  away  for  a  few  days,  and 
on  my  return,  was  informed  by  his  fellow-workmen  that  he 
had  been  taken  ill  in  my  absence,  and  was  gone  home — a  j 
distance  of  six  miles  into  the  country — where  he  had  taken 
a  cottage,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  home  on  a 
Saturday  night  (staying  during  the  week  in  a  lodging  in  the 
town).  I  found,  afterwards,  that  immediately  I  left  home 
he  rushed  away  to  his  drunken  friends,  and  was  seized  with 
illness  during  a  state  of  intoxication.  I  understood  he  ex¬ 
pressed  a  great  wish  to  see  me,  and,  accordingly,  I  took  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  riding  over  to  his  house.  As  I  ap¬ 
proached  his  dwelling,  I  saw  him  seated  upon  a  stile  in  the 
lane,  inhaling  the  breezes  of  that  early  summer  day,  hoping, 

I  suppose,  to  drink  in  renovated  health  by  its  invigorating 
breath.  But  alas!  how  greatly  was  he  changed!  I  could 
scarcely  have  credited  that  so  short  a  time  could  have 
effected  an  alteration  so  fearful!  Death,  I  felt  persuaded, 
was  stamped  upon  his  brow;  he  complained  of  a  violent 
pain  in  his  side,  and  a  constant  and  wearying  cough ;  decided 
consumptive  symptoms  had  shown  themselves,  and  the  only 
medical  man  that  had  seen  him  was  the  club  -  doctor,  when 
first  taken  ill.  A  very  able  physician,  was,  I  knew,  a  daily 
visitor  at  a  neighbovuing  gentleman’s  seat,  and  I  begged 
him  to  call  at  the  cottage,  which  he  kindly  did  ;  and,  on  his 
return,  informed  me,  that  the  only  chance  for  his  life  was 
to  get  him  into  an  Infirmary  as  an  inmate,  where  he  could 
have  good  nursing,  and  the  best  advice. 

“  On  paying  him  another  visit,  I  found  his  removal  im¬ 
possible,  for  he  had  become  rapidly  worse ;  and  I  now  asked 
whether  he  would  not  wish  to  see  a  clergyman,  to  which, 
with  great  readiness,  he  assented.  IVould  that  I  could  have  i 
taken  every  intemperate  man  to  his  death -bed;  they  then  j 
would  have  seen  to  what  wretchedness,  both  of  mind  and  i 
body,  this  fearful  sin  reduces  its  victim !  Theyr  would  have 
heard  the  self- accusations  of  a  broken  heart;  the  deep  wail¬ 
ing  for  opportunities  lost,  and  a  life  mis-spent !  ‘  Oh  !  ’ 

he  said,  ‘  that  God  would  once  more  raise  me  up,  what  a 
different  life  would  I  lead ;  ’  but  it  was  evident  that  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle  could  restore  him  to  health.  Poor 
Randall’s  cottage  was  situated  in  a  distant  hamlet  of  a 
parish,  whose  vicar  was  well  known  to  me,  and  I  lost  no 
time  in  begging  him  to  call.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  I 
received  a  note,  telling  me  that  he  had  seen  him  several 
times;  that  he  was  much  interested  in  his  case;  that  he 
had  discovered  that  he  had  never  been  admitted  into  the 
Christian  Church  by  baptism;  that  he  proposed  administer¬ 
ing  that  sacrament  to  him  on  the  following  day  ;  and  as  a 
witness  was  required  in  cases  of  adult  baptism,  he  begged 
me  to  come  over  and  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

“I  reached  the  cottage  at  the  appointed  horn-,  and  found 
the  excellent  clergyman  arrived  before  me,  preparing  poor 
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Randall  for  the  service ;  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the  l 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  It  was  a  bright,  clear,  summer’s  | 
day,  and  all  was  perfectly  still  in  that  isolated  spot,  except  j 
the  gentle  murmuring  of  the  fitful  breeze  as  it  quivered  j 
through  the  branches  of  a  large  pear-tree  that  overhung  the 
cottage.  Beyond  this,  the  only  sounds  were  the  deep  tones 
of  the  vicar’s  voice,  and  the  laborious  breathings  of  the 
dying  man,  as  he  sat,  propped  with  pillows,  in  an  arm  chair, 
while  his  wife  and  I  were  the  only  audience  present.  The 
vicar’s  voice  and  manner  were  deeply  impressive,  and  the 
words  seemed  to  fall  with  double  weight  on  the  ear  upon  so 
momentous  an  occasion. 

“The  service  was  concluded;  and  after  paying  a  sad  far  e- 
I  well  to  the  invalid  we  left  the  cottage.  I  only  once  saw  him 
}  again,  and  he  was  then  almost  insensible  of  my  presence.  A 
|  few  hours  passed  away,  and  his  spirit  was  before  the  throne 
I  of  the  God  who  gave  it;  his  wife  a  widow,  and  his  children 
I  fatherless !  • 

“  Often,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  vicarage,  have  I  stolen 
away  to  the  quiet  churchyard,  and  as  I  gazed  upon  the 
green  mound  which  covers  his  grave,  I  have  pondered  over 
the  life  of  poor  Frank  Randall,  and  thought  how  full  of 
lessons  and  of  warning  was  his  melancholy  career.” 

Let  us  ponder  upon  his  life  and  death  too.  I  have 
already  often  laid  before  my  readers  the  horrible  sin  of 
drunkenness,  and  urged  and  implored  them  to  flee  from  it 
as  from  a  serpent.  Here  is  another  instance  of  its  awful 
consequences,  one  which  passed  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
writer,  and  which,  indeed,  is  “full  of  lessons,”  and  full 
“  of  warning." 

It  speaks  to  members  of  benefit  clubs  very  pointedly, 
and  very  loudly.  It  shows  the  peril  of  holding  their  meet¬ 
ing  at  public-houses.  It  warns  them  to  avoid  the  haunts  of 
sin;  to  keep  their  useful  and  desirable  institutions  holy;  to 
assemble  together  in  places  where  there  is  no  temptation  to 
commit  sin  ;  and  also  to  be  strict  in  their  rules,  and  tem¬ 
perate  in  the  refreshment  they  partake  of ;  for  such  is  the 
heart  of  man,  that  the  least  liberty  given  to  the  flesh  lets  in 
j  a  flood  of  iniquity.  'When  the  managers  of  benefit  clubs 
are  men  who  reulhj  fear  God,  they  do  not  dare  to  hold  their 
meetings  even  near  the  haunts  of  Satan. 

It  speaks  pointedly  and  loudly  to  woman.  It  bids  her  be 
sober,  and  a  keeper  at  home ;  it  bids  her  be  clean,  careful, 
attentive  to  the  comfort  of  her  husband,  careful  of  her  1 
money,  and  watchful  over  herself.  It  bids  her  beware,  lest 
her  own  conduct  drives  her  husband  from  his  own  fireside  ; 
nothing  is  so  likely  to  do  this  as  an  uncomfortable,  ignorant, 
dirty,  quarrelsome,  or  talking  wife.  I  do  not  mean,  a  chatty, 
cheerful-spoken  wife,  but  a  grinding ,  tiresome,  everlasting 
talker.  No  excuse  for  sin  will  be  admitted  at  the  judgment 
day;  but  when  we  provoke  one  another,  much  of  our 
brother's  blood  will  be  asked  for  at  our  hands. 

It  speaks — oh  1  how  loudly  it  speaks — to  man !  It  says, 
flee  from  the  very  first  approach  of  sin;  “abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil ;  ”  “  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
death.”  It  says,  heware  of  a  steady  character,  when  it  has 
no  root.  It  is  a  subtle  snare.  It  “indeed  appears  beautiful 
outward,  but  within  is  full  of  dead  mens  bones,  and  all  un¬ 
cleanness.”  Oh !  beware  of  every  respectable  appearance 
1  that  does  not  spring  from  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  is 
;  not  the  fruit  of  His  Spirit.  It  never  can  stand  in  the  day 
of  trial.  Satan  walks  and  simpers  beside  respectable 
worldly  people;  he  is  not  a  bit  afraid  of  them.  Oh!  let 
him  not  walk  softly  and  fearlessly  beside  you,  dear  readers  ! 

,  Doubt,  suspect  yourselves,  if  you  do  not  “  count  all  tilings 
but  loss,  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  ;  ”  and  you  can  tell  in  a  minute  whether  you  do  that 
or  not.  All  else  is  Satan’s  handiwork,  and  leads  to  death. 
There  is  only  one  “  strong  tower,"  and  that  is  “  the  name 
of  the  Lord.”  Flee  into  it,  and  leave  your  worldly  respecta- 
|  bility  behind ;  it  will  follow  yon,  depend  upon  it,  and  abide 
|  with  you  too ;  but  if  you  stay  behind  with  it,  you  will  mourn 
1  the  day  that  ever  you  were  born.  Readers !  ponder  much 
over  the  grave  of  poor  Frank  Randall ! 


I 
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ADVICE  TO  POULTRY  EXHIBITORS. 

Having  so  much  opportunity  of  observing  the  health  of 
j  the  poultry  at  the  different  Exhibitions  at  which  I  am  j 
engaged,  I  feel  anxious  to  communicate  the  causes  which  I  ; 
fancy  produce  the  evils  of  which  we  have  so  often  heard 
complaint.  In  the  first  place,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  form  and  manner  of  sending  poultry.  Many  of  the  ; 
birds  are  placed  in  expensive  baskets,  but  these  are  badly  i 
constructed  for  their  comfort  and  health,  some  being  too  | 
tall,  unwieldy,  and  unnecessarily  large,  with  the  sides  much 
too  close  for  the  free  circulation  of  air.  I  would  recommend 
an  open-sided  basket,  without  canvass ;  for,  from  my  obser¬ 
vations,  I  am  convinced  that  canvass  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
all  materials  with  which  to  surround  a  package;  the  birds, 
sitting  down  low,  are  kept  by  it  in  a  heated  and  bad  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  and  most  of  those  appearing  worse  for  the  journey, 
at  the  last  Plymouth,  and  other  Shows,  came  in  baskets  lined  j 
with  canvass,  boxes,  or  very  close-sided  packages.  My  own  i 
White  Bantams  were  in  a  close  basket  two  days,  and, 

!  although  well  fed,  were  very  ill,  but  easily  recovered  by 
attention.  I  purchased  two  pens  of  “Hamburghs,”  all  of 
which  showed  evident  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  and  I  dis¬ 
covered  they  came  some  distance  in  close  or  canvass-sided 
baskets.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  what  is  called  “Ex¬ 
hibition  fever;’’  swelled  and  pale  faces,  froth  from  the  eyes, 
a  drooping  tail,  loss  of  appetite,  and  appearance  of  great 
exhaustion  ;  but  I  find  a  careful  attendance,  with  generous 
diet,  green  food,  Ac.,  soon  brings  them  round  again;  and  I 
must  state  my  belief  that  this  complaint  is  not  contagious,  : 
having  myself  bought  a  White  Cochin  cockerel,  from  the  I 
Birmingham  Show,  in  which  this  disease  was  much  de¬ 
veloped,  and  although  the  bird  was  turned  to  run  with  all  I 
my  stock,  the  disease  w'as  not  communicated  to  them. 

I  give  a  sketch  of  the  best  basket  I  have  seen,  which  holds 
two  pens  of  birds  ;  the  top  of  open-work  ;  apertures  at  each 
end :  a  closely-wickered  division ;  and  open-work  doors,  which 
fasten  in  the  middle.  Let  there  be  no  canvass  covering. 


I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  requesting  parties,  gene¬ 
rally,  to  be  more  careful,  as  they  can  hardly  expect  valuable 
fowls  to  come  safely  300  miles,  packed,  as  I  received  them  at 
Plymouth,  in  orange  boxes!  and  others  in  baskets  barely 
large  enough  to  contain  them  if  dead  ! 

I  would  also  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  very  careless 
manner  the  labels  are  attached ;  I  should  say  one  out  of  each 
ten  is  generally  misplaced,  causing  much  confusion  in 
penning  the  birds,  and  still  more  after  the  exhibition,  in 
replacing  them  in  the  baskets. 

At  the  last  June  shows,  I  believe  the  sales  have  fallen  off, 
and  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  foolish  prices  attached.  I 
do  not  allude  to  the  reserve,  or  prohibitory,  sums  of  a  i 
hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds,  but  to  three  guineas  on 
a  pen  of  Bantams,  worth,  at  most,  four-and-sixpence.  In 
this  case,  the  owner,  a  poor  woman,  wished  to  sell,  but  I 
suppose  she  had  heard  of  high  prices,  and  wishing  to 
participate,  over-priced  her  birds,  and  so  had  to  take  them 
back  again.  In  many  other  instances,  instead  of  fair  market 
prices,  about  double  their  value  is  marked  on  them. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  see  a  better  material  used  for 
sprinkling  over  the  bottoms  of  the  pens.  I  have  seen  sand 
used,  as  at  Birmingham  ;  long  straw,  in  the  basket  pens,  at 
Cheltenham;  and  sawdust,  at  the  late  Plymouth, shows,  and 
I  observe  great  objections  to  all  of  them:  sand,  as  dirting  the 
birds ;  and  sand,  as  well  as  the  saw-dust,  mixes  too  much 
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with  their  food.  To  the  long  straw  is  to  be  objected  that 
it  is  difficult  to  remove  in  the  cleaning.  Notwithstanding 
my  experience,  it  is  difficult  to  propose  a  material  that  shall 
be  unobjectionable,  and  I  can  only  suggest  that  straw  cut  in 
j  four  inch  lengths  be  tried,  as  being  a  dry,  clean,  material 
;  easily  removed. — W.  Cutter,  Bathampton,  Bath. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF 
ENGLAND. 

|  A  Weekly  Council  was  held  at  the  Society’s  House,  in 
Hanover  Square,  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  June. 

Sewerage  Matter.  —  Professor  Way,  the  consulting 
chemist  to  the  Society,  favoured  the  Council  with  his  views 
on  the  management  of  the  sewerage  matter  of  towns,  and 
I  its  agricultural  application,  reserving  for  the  paper  he  was 
preparing  on  the  subject,  for  the  Society’s  Journal,  the  full 
details  intended  by  him  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  views 
in  question.  He  first  referred  to  the  fallacious  pretensions 
of  many  plans  proposed  for  the  extraction  and  concentration 
of  manuring  matter ;  and  then  explained  the  sanitary 
management  of  excrementitious  matter  in  Belgium  and  in 
France,  particularly  noticing  the  recent  valuable  report  made 
to  the  Board  of  Health  by  Mr.  Bammell,  on  the  arrange¬ 
ments  on  this  subject  in  Paris,  and  to  the  Poudrette  manu¬ 
facture  in  that  capital.  Ide  then  proceeded  to  explain  the 
difference  in  reference  to  the  London  sewerage,  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  water  which  entered  into  its  com¬ 
position.  He  estimated  this  supply  of  water  at  44|  railllions 
of  gallons  a  day,  and  considered  that  all  excrementitious 
matter,  sooner  or  later,  found  its  way  in  a  comminuted  state 
into  this  large  mass  of  sewerage.  He  regarded  rain-water, 
too,  as  being  highly  charged  with  manuring  matter;  and 
detailed  some  interesting  results  of  experiments  made  on 
street-water  as  it  rushed  to  the  gully-lioles  of  the  sewers, 
which  showed  it  to  contain  a  much  larger  amount  of  soluble 
salts,  especially  salts  of  potash,  than  sewerage  water,  and 
proved  that  such  washings  from  the  streets  improved  rather 
than  impaired  the  manuring  quality  of  the  sewerage  water 
generally.  The  sewerage  matter  was  in  two  states: — 1.  In 
solution ;  2.  In  suspension.  He  explained  that  the  solid 
matter  in  sewage  was  only  the  woody  or  fibrous  refuse  of 
solid  excrement,  while  ammonia  and  the  more  valuable 
substances  were  retained  in  the  liquid  form.  At  present  he 
was  aware  of  no  method  to  convert  sewage  into  solid  manure 
that  would  pay.  It  had  been  said  that  the  liquid  left  after 
the  removal  of  the  insoluble  portion  of  sewage,  was  “  in¬ 
odorous,  tasteless,”  and  might  be  thrown  into  the  river; 
such  a  result  might  fulfil  sanitary  but  not  agricultural 
conditions.  The  question,  however,  was  a  double  sanitary 
and  agricultural  one ;  and  the  two  interests  combined  would 
greatly  facilitate  their  general  and  special  objects,  which 
were  much  retarded  while  each  party  stood  aloof.  Professor 
W ay  then  detailed  the  various  substances  proposed  for  the 
filtration  of  sewage,  and  the  various  precipitants  to  effect 
the  subsidence  of  its  grosser  matters ;  he  referred  to  the 
:  plans  of  Higgs,  Moffat,  Stotliert,  Wickstead,  Ilerapath,  and 
j  Hover ;  to  the  peat-charcoal  filter  of  the  sewage  manufactory 
I  company  at  Fulham;  and  to  gypsum,  sulphates  of  iron, 
i  magnesia,  and  zinc;  the  alum  salts,  burnt  clay,  and  peat 
1  and  animal  charcoal,  as  precipitants  and  filtering  substances 
j  respectively.  But  no  plan  was  efficient  that  does  not  include, 

1  in  the  solid  matter  obtained,  the  various  salts  dissolved  in 
|  the  original  liquid.  The  milk  of  lime  employed  in  Higgs’ 
i  process  clears  the  sewage  from  colour,  but  leaves  in  it  nearly 
all  the  organic  matter.  London  water,  too,  was  hard,  already 
holding  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  ;  when  quicklime  was 
added,  a  large  precipitate,  consisting  of  double  the  quantity 
of  chalk,  was  thrown  down,  and  thus  increased,  by  so  much 
comparatively  inert  substance,  the  solid  matter  obtained, 
30  grains  of  chalk  being  obtained  in  this  manner  from 
every  gallon  of  sewage  liquor.  He  would  prefer  separating 
the  sewage  matter  by  itself;  but  even  that  would  only 
contain  from  2 1  to  3  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  would  not 
pay.  He  recommended  farmers  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
strongest  and  best  manures,  as  occasioning  less  expense  in 
the  original  cost,  carriage,  storing,  and  application.  Many 
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methods  had  been  proposed  to  facilitate  the  mechanical 
separation  of  sewerage  matter  and  to  deodorise  it;  but  in 
all  these,  the  valuable  salts  were  left  behind.  Beat  and 
other  charcoal  did  not  arrest  ammonia,  as  had  been  supposed, 
but  absorbed  it  as  gas  by  a  peculiar  power  of  surface  which 
the  charcoal  exercised ;  but  water,  having  a  tendency  to 
unite  with  ammonia,  washed  this  gas  out  again;  charcoal, 
however,  retained  the  solid  matter,  and  deodorised  it,  but 
did  hot  separate  the  soluble  salts.  He  then  referred  to  the 
application  of  burnt  clay  on  soils  to  the  purpose  of  absorbing 
manuring  matter;  but  showed  that  the  effect  of  carrying 
out  manure  to  the  field  was  very  different  from  that  of 
bringing  a  portion  of  soil  to  the  manure,  the  relative  propor¬ 
tion  in  this  case  deciding  the  result.  Soil,  in  fact,  could  not 
be  used  as  a  filter ;  it  could  not  economically  be  taken 
into  the  town  and  then  out  again  into  the  fields.  No 
plan,  he  believed,  was  at  present  known  by  which  the 
whole  of  the  sewerage  matter  could  be  obtained  in  a  solid 
state,  excepting  by  evaporation  ;  and  that  of  course  was  out 
of  the  question.  Prof.  Way  was  aware  that  every  one  who 
took  a  deep  interest  in  any  subject,  looked  with  a  particular 
favour  on  views  which  he  himself  entertained  and  had 
originated  ;  and  accordingly  he  felt  a  natural  interest  in  the 
successful  application  of  the  silicates,  to  which  he  had  often 
made  reference  in  that  room:  he  really  believed;  however, 
that  these  substances,  or  something  analogous  to  them,  were 
the  only  likely  means  by  which  the  potash  and  the  other 
saline  matters  could  be  removed  from  the  sewage  liquor  in 
a  solid  state.  But  lie  considered  it  unwise  for  farmers  to 
make  manures,  wdiile  they  could  purchase  them  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  could  themselves  manufacture  them.  Un¬ 
fortunately  those  low  lands  that  could  most  easily  be  reached 
by  water,  were  the  very  kinds  that  least  required  manure. 
Liquid  sewerage,  as  a  whole,  he  thought  offered  the  largest 
prospect  of  success,  as  the  whole  of  the  manuring  matter 
was,  in  that  case,  utilised.  A  disagreeable  odour  wras 
occasioned  by  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  there  was 
no  great  loss  of  manuring  value.  The  usual  outlets  of 
sewers  naturally  occurred  in  those  lower  levels  which,  as  he 
had  just  remarked,  least  required  manuring,  being  beds  of 
river  alluvial  deposits,  consisting  of  clay  nicely  tempered 
with  sand.  The  poor  thin  high  grounds,  particularly  in 
sandy  districts,  were  those  which  most  required  the  aid  of 
manure.  Pumping  the  sewage  up  again  was  the  only  plan ; 
but  half-way  measures  would  be  a  failure.  The  farmer 
should  have  the  power  of  using  it  on  levels  as  high  as  the 
towns.  In  some  of  these,  as  Exeter,  situated  on  a  circuit  of 
hilly  ground,  it  would  be  waste  of  power  to  bring  the  sewage 
down  from  them  to  the  lower  outfall,  and  then  to  pump  it 
up  again ;  but  it  might,  he  thought,  be  economically  employed 
in  contour  lines  around  such  towns.  But  generally  speaking, 
the  distribution  of  liquid-manure,  to  be  fully  available, 
should  be  effected  on  an  extensive  system ;  it  was  ridiculous 
for  a  place  like  Edinburgh,  with  its  large  amount  of  inhabit¬ 
ants,  to  supply  liquid-manure  for  only  a  few  thousand  acres ; 
such  excrementitious  matter  oughttoyield  manuring  elememts 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  if  applied  at  once  to 
the  land. 


POULTRY-YARD  REPORT. 

You  ask  for  this  year’s  experience  in  rearing  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  poultry.  Mine  is  not  very  important  in  character, 
neither,  at  present,  have  I  a  large  number  in  the  yard;  but 
such  as  it  is,  I  give  it  you  correctly,  for  the  insertion  in  your 
paper,  if  you  please. 

Eggs  produced  from  the  5th  of  February  to  the  5th  of 
June,  from 

2  Cochin  hens .  108 

5  White-faced,  &c.,  Spanish .  25(i 

3  Spangled  Hamburghs,  from  the  25th  of 

February  to  the  5th  of  June .  181 

The  Cochin  hens  were  in  their  nest,  and  with  young,  for 
six  weeks  of  the  above  time ;  none  of  the  others  have  been 
broody. 

Subsequent  to  the  5th  of  June,  my  Spanish  have  not  been 
so  regular,  and  the  Cochins  have  again  been  mothers  ;  but 
the  Hamburghs  continue  laying  an  egg  each  nearly  every  day. 
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I  vary  the  food  very  much — in  grain,  I  give  barley,  wheat, 
and  Indian  corn.  Of  soft  food,  I  give  sopped  bread, 
potatoes,  barley-meal,  and  rice ;  plenty  of  cabbage-leaves, 
grass,  and  other  green  food ;  occasionally  worms,  but  no 
meat. 

All  have  been  healthy  but  my  white-faced  Spanish  ;  one  of 
those  pines,  looks  sickly,  gets  off  her  food,  and  two  of  them 
have  lost  feathers  off  the  head. 

I  have  sat  110  eggs,  but  have  only  hatched  fifty-four 
chickens ;  at  the  present  time  I  only  have  forty,  having  lost 
fourteen  by  death,  casualties,  &c. ;  this  is  very  bad  luck,  but 
most  of  my  friends  have  had  the  same.  I  cannot  account 
for  it ;  "some  of  ray  nests  are  near  the  ground,  others  on 
shelves  ;  that  seems  to  make  no  difference. 

My  Cochin  and  White-faced  are  only  fourteen  months 
old,  but  the  Hamburghs  are  two  years  old. 

Sat  24  Cochin  eggs:  now  living,  7  chicks. 

„  40  White-faced  Spanish  „  „  27  „ 

„  38  Hamburgh  „  „  0  „ 

The  casualties  were  confined  to  Spanish  and  Hamburghs, 
no  Cochin  chicks  having  died.  Thus,  age  of  parents  gives 
no  criterion  to  judge  by. 

I  find  Cochin  fowls,  both  young  and  old,  eat  by  far  the 
most  food,  and  yield  the  fewest  eggs;  for  had  I  given  you 
the  results  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  present  time,  it 
would  have  been  far  more  unfavourable  to  the  Cochins.  I 
shall  not  increase,  or,  perhaps,  even  continue  my  stock  of 
Cochins,  both  for  the  above  reasons,  and  also  because  they 
are  ungainly  table  birds;  and  I  find,  by  observation  and 
experience,  that  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  plumage  of 
the  young  birds ;  they  as  frequently  differ  from,  as  follow,  the 
plumage  of  the  old  birds  from  which  they  descend,  thus 
making  the  production  of  good  birds  so  uncertain.  But 
Spanish  always  breed  uniform  ;  Black  Spanish  and  Ham¬ 
burgh  the  same.  These  two  breeds,  also,  never  become 
broody. — B.  S.  S.,  Redland ,  Bristol. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

Sea  Kale  (A  Surrey  Subscriber). — In  your  two-light  frame  you  may 
produce  the  quantity  of  Kale  you  mention  (two  weekly  cuttings).  Tan 
would  give  heat  sufficient,  and  it  would  take  two  large  cart  loads  ;  place 
a  covering  of  littery  dung,  or  fresh  gathered  leaves  upon  it,  and  upon 
that  nine  inches  of  good  loam  to  put  the  roots  in.  To  obtain  plants  you 
must  devote  a  piece  of  ground  for  the  purpose,  and  sow  a  portion 
sufficient  to  fill  the  frame  every  year.  Old  roots  that  have  forced  are  of 
no  use  for  forcing  in  that  way.  To  blanch  the  Kale,  all  that  you  would 
require  would  be  a  dense  covering  of  straw  and  mats  to  keep  out  the 
light.  You  should  fill  half  a  light  at  a  time,  in  order  to  produce  a 
succession. 

Bramah-Poutra  Fowls.— Mr.  J.  J.  Nolan  informs  us  that  he  has 
received  some  of  these  from  America ;  and  adds,  that  he  thinks  them  a 
distinct  race,  although  “  a  sub-division  of  the  Shanghae.”  He  also  says 
that  they  lay  “  as  many  eggs,  but  as  near  as  possible  the  size  of  a  Turkey 
egg.”  As  we  entertain  grave  doubts  upon  these  points,  we  will  say  no 
more  upon  the  subject,  until  a  little  more  experience  confirms  or  removes 
those  doubts. 

Food  for  Young  Shangiiaes  (E.S.  Roberts). — Barley,  whole  and 
in  the  state  of  meal,  wheat,  boiled  rice,  Indian  meal,  with  the  scraps  of 
meat  and  bones  from  the  house,  and  plenty  of  green  food,  such  as  grass, 
cabbage  and  lettuce  leaves,  are  a  good  varied  diet  for  Shanghae  cockerels 
and  pullets. 

Blood-hound  Puppies  (B.  H.).— We  hnve  a  letter  for  you. 

Lemon  Balm  Wine. — A  Clergyman  has  favoured  us  with  this  recipe 
for  “J.  F.” —  “To  10  gallons  of  water  add  18  pounds  of  loaf-sugar, 
and  the  whites  of  12  eggs,  well-beaten  ;  put  all  into  a  large  pan,  and  let 
it  boil  till  the  scum  rises  ;  take  off  the  scum  into  a  sieve,  arid  return  all 
that  runs  through  till  all  the  scum  is  off,  then  turn  it  into  a  vessel  to 
cool ;  take  2J  pounds  of  lemon  balm  (pick  the  delicate  tops  of  the  lemon 
balm) ;  put  it  into  a  well-seasoned  cask  j  and  when  the  liquor  is  as  cold 


as  summer  water,  pour  it  into  the  cask,  and  add  a  tablespoonful  of  best 
top  yeast ;  press  down  the  lemon  balm  with  a  stick,  and  fill  up  the  cask 
with  what  runs  over  every  night  and  morning.  It  will  work  violently 
for  two  or  three  days  ;  let  it  work  ten  days  ;  then  bung  it  up  close,  and 
that  day  month  bottle,  cork,  and  wire  it.” 

Erratum. — The  small  rods,  mentioned  near  the  bottom  of  the  second 
column,  p.  241,  should  have  been  described  as  one-and-a-lialf  inch, 
instead  of  half-inch  in  diameter.  The  latter  would  not  bear  the  weight. 

Dormant  Lime  Tree. — IF.  II.  says  “  One  of  a  row  of  limes,  from  15 
to  20  feet  high,  advanced  with  the  others,  this  spring,  to  the  point  of  the 
full  swelling  of  the  buds,  and  there  stopped.  The  others  came  into  leaf ; 
this  one  alone  has  not  burst  a  bud  ;  yet  the  buds  appear  ready  to  burst, 
and  are  full  of  sap  :  the  twigs  are  lithe,  as  usual,  to  the  very  extremity.” 
It  is  quite  uncertain  what  ails  the  tree,  but  we  have  little  fear  about  its 
making  a  midsummer  start ;  at  any  rate  you  can  do  no  more  to  it  than 
you  have.  “  The  dwarf  Rhododendron  bed  you  gave  me  some  advice 
about  a  month  or  two  ago  has  just  gone  out  of  flower,  and  rather  alarms 
me  by  its  vigorous  growth.  Should  the  plants  be  pruned  back  ?”  The 
Rhododendrons  are  doing  remarkably  well,  and  you  must  not  touch  a 
shoot  or  a  leaf  of  them  this  season,  nor  until  they  go  out  of  flower  next 
year,  and  then  you  can  cut  them  back  to  anywhere  you  like ;  but  our 
other  readers  must  be  told  that  your  plants  were  only  lately  put  into  the 
bed,  and  that  alone  is  the  reason  for  sparing  them  from  the  pruning  knife 
this  season. 

Bella  Donna  Lily  Bulbs  (C.  C  ). — If  you  have  a  well-drained 
border,  of  good  soil,  in  the  south  front  of  your  house,  or  any  wall,  you 
may  plant  the  bulbs  at  once,  the  sooner  now  the  better.  Place  them  six 
inches  below  the  surface,  nine  inches  apart,  and  six  inches  from  the  wall ; 
but,  first  of  all,  read  what  has  been  said  about  them  at  Claremont  last 
October.  In  the  open  ground  they  will  grow  in  any  soil  that  will  carry 
good  cauliflower,  or,  indeed,  any  good  kitchen-garden  ground.  They 
are  not  very  good  bulbs  for  pots,  and  the  chief  reason  is,  that  they  receive 
too  much  kindness  that  way.  We  only  know  one  amateur  who  does 
them  well  in  pots,  and  he  certainly  does  them  better  that  way  than  any 
one  in  England,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  so  he  does  all  the  true  Amaryllid 
tribe,  including  the  very  rare  Amaryllis  blanda,  from  which  lie  has 
obtained  crosses  just  at  the  time  we  all  thought  this  fine  bulb  was  lost  to 
Europe.  He  pots  his  Bella  Donnas  in  the  same  kind  of  strong  yellow 
loam  as  we  recommended,  and  without  any  mixture  of  leaf  and  peat, 
with  which  so  many  fine  bulbs  have  been  sacrificed.  He  puts  one  bulb  in 
a  number  thirty-two  pot,  an  upright  one,  and  only  half  buries  the  bulb 
in  the  soil,  and  he  leaves  an  inch  empty  at  top  to  receive  copious  water¬ 
ings  when  the  leaves  are  full  grown;  he  does  not  “shift”  one  of  these 
till  they  break  the  pot  with  their  roots.  He  begins  to  water  by  the 
middle  of  August.  The  flowers  are  up  in  a  month  ;  after  them  come 
the  leaves,  and  the  bulbs  are  kept  as  cool  and  airy  all  the  winter  as 
possible,  they  often  get  two  or  three  degrees  of  frost.  In  February, 
March,  and  April,  they  get  abundance  of  water  ;  by  the  middle  or  end  of 
May  they  are  at  rest,  and  are  kept  dry  in  the  sun  till  the  time  of  watering 
comes  round  in  August ;  or  say  strong  loam,  upright  pots,  no  shifting,  very 
cool  and  very  airy  all  winter,  a  large  supply  of  water  in  the  spring,  and  a 
hot  dry  summer  in  the  open  air,  will  grow  the  Bella  Donna,  in  pots,  to 
perfection  ;  but  coddling  and  messing  them  about  soon  spoils  them. 

Flower  Garden  Plan  ( Stripling ). — Remarkably  well  done  for  an 
Italian  garden  on  English  soil.  There  is  one  small  principle  violated  in 
the'disposition  of  the  beds  d,  both  the  small  and  large  sizes ;  these  are 
in  the  middle  of  grass  figures,  and  the  grass  figures  are  bounded  all 
round  by  walks,  therefore  the  outlines  of  the  beds  next  the  walk  should 
be  an  exact  repetition  of  the  lines  of  grass.  The  broad  ends  of  the 
smaller  beds  d  should  have  two  corners,  with  a  very  small  curve  between 
them,  to  correspond  with  the  green  carpet — the  rest  of  these  beds  are 
quite  right.  The  four  large  beds  D  should  be  altered  on  the  same 
principle ;  at  least,  we  must  say  so  when  the  pLn  is  engraved.  In  a 
private  way,  if  the  “  governor  ”  approves  of  them  as  they  are,  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  have  them  so.  The  chain  pattern,  all  round,  is  not 
original,  of  course,  but  none  the  worse  for  that— your  own  way  of 
planting  it  is  quite  original,  and  very  good  indeed  ;  some  would  object  to 
having  the  plants  so  high  on  the  side  next  the  house. 

Bees  — to  prevent  Swarming  (An  Amateur  Bee-keeper). — “I  have 
two  stocks  of  bees  in  common  cottage  hives,  which  I  nadired  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  month  (May),  one  with  a  bee-boy.  containing  about  250  cubic 
inches,  the  other  with  a  large  straw  hive  having  a  hole  in  the  top.  They 
have  now  nearly  filled  these  with  comb,  and  in  the  bee-box  I  can  see  that 
a  considerable  number  of  drone  cells  have  been  sealed  over  the  last  week. 
They  also  give  indications  of  swarming— that  is,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  sun  shines  hot,  they  fly  about  the  garden  in  an  agitated 
manner.  What  means  should  I  use  to  prevent  their  swarming  ?  ”  Had 
you  si«/ier-hived  your  bees,  instead  of  under-hiving,  you  could  by  this 
time  have  had  some  fine  honey  from  them.  However,  as  it  is,  you  had 
better  nadir-hive  again,  with  a  box  not  more  than  five  inches  deep,  and 
the  size  of  the  hive— that  is,  if  they  appear  to  want  room. 

Bees — Joining  Casts  to  Swarm  ( J .  IF.). — “Can  you  account  for 
the  following  result  of  uniting  a  cast  to  a  swarm  ;  and  can  you  tell  me 
how  such  a  fatality  is  to  be  avoided  ?  On  the  23rd  I  hived  a  swarm,  which 
in  the  evening  weighed  three  pounds  ;  on  the  same  day  I  hived  a  cast 
weighing  one-and-a-half  pounds  in  the  evening,  these  I  united  by  knocking 
out  the  cast,  and  placing  the  swarm  over  it.  On  the  following  morning, 

I  found  on  the  sheet  spread  under  the  mouth  of  the  hive  about  500  or 
600  bees  ;  before  tivelve  o’clock  the  whole  left  the  hive,  and  settled  within 
a  yard  or  two  of  the  place  on  which  the  swarm  had  settled.  I  hived 
them,  and  weighed  them,  and  found  they  had  lost  one  pound  ten  ounces, 
so  that  my  hive  (swarm),  after  putting  to  it  the  cast,  one-and-a-half  pounds, 
Had  lost  two  ounces  by  the  experiment.  Is  not  this  a  strong  argument 
against  the  practice  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  hive  casts  separately, 
join  bees  to  these  in  autumn,  and  feed  them  a  little,  they  would  have 
young  queens,  and  this  fearful  loss  would  be  avoided  ?  ”  We  have 
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united  casts  and  swarms,  for  the  last  forty  years,  and  never  in  a  single 
instance  has  the  like  happened.  Our  method  has  been  given  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener. — J .  H.  P. 

Bees. — E.  IJ.  says: — “Yesterday  one  of  my  hives  sent  forth  a  cast 
about  ten  o’clock,  a.m.  The  cast  was  put  into  one  of  Payne’s  Cottage 
Hives  (a  new  one),  and  in  half-an-hour’s  time,  the  bees  being  quiet,  tiie 
old  stock  was  removed  from  its  position,  its  entrance  closed,  and  the  cast 
placed  on  its  stand,  to  receive  the  bees  that  happened  to  be  out  as  they 
returned  from  the  fields.  I  sliould  have  said,  that  the  cast,  when  it 
settled,  alighted  in  two  clusters  on  the  adjoining  branches  of  a  yew  tree. 
In  about  half-an-hour  after  they  were  placed  on  the  stand  there  was 
evidence  of  some  confusion,  which  lasted  till  one  o’clock,  when  all  the 
bees  left  the  hive.  After  being  in  the  air  fully  ten  minutes,  they  alighted 
again  (this  time  in  one  cluster),  but  with  considerable  hesitation,  on  the 
bough  where  they  had  collected  when  they  first  swarmed.  This  time 
many  of  the  bees  seemed  very  unsettled  and  would  not  cluster.  I  hived 
them  in  an  old  common  hive,  and  left  them  under  the  tree.  The  bees 
remained  in  it  for  about  two  hours,  flocking  in  and  out  all  the  while. 
They  a  third  time  returned  to  the  hough.  I  hived  them  once  more,  in 
Payne’s  Cottager’s  Hive,  and  sprinkled  the  inside  with  honey  and  beer. 
On  returning  to  look  at  them  in  a  short  time  they  were  all  gone.  I 
should  add,  that  eacli  time  they  were  hived  not  one  single  bee  was  left 
upon  the  bough  of  the  tree.  What  became  of  the  bees  I  do  not  know, 
they  may  have  returned  to  the  old  hive,  which  I  had  before  this  placed 
upon  its  stand.  What  was  amiss  in  all  this  ?  What  was  the  cause  of 
the  bees  declining  to  remain  in  the  hive?  Their  confusion,  and  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  their  movements,  gave  me  the  impression  that  they  lost  their 
queen  on  their  leaving  the  hive  the  first  time  after  swarming.”  In  all 
probability  they  came  out  without  a  queen,  and  would  have  returned  in 
the  first  instance  to  their  parent  hive,  had  it  not  been  removed  from  its 
place.  They  did  ultimately  return,  no  doubt.  It  is  possible  they  might 
have  lost  their  queen,  which  would  have  produced  the  same  result. 

Cerasus  serotina  (Scholasticus).— This  is  the  American  Bird 
Cherry.  Walks.— As  you  can  obtain  neither  chalk  nor  gravel,  make 
them  of  coal  tar  and  the  finest  portions  of  the  sifted  coal  ashes  which  you 
say  are  abundant.  The  latter  must  he  perfectly  dry,  and  will  then  form 
a  concrete  with  the  tar;  the  addition  of  a  little  lime  will  improve  the 
hardness  of  the  composition.  Never  mind  whether  vegetation  is  later  or 
earlier,  plant  deciduous  trees  when  the  leaves  are  becoming  yellow  ;  and 
vegetables  in  your  kitchen  garden  about  the  times  given  in  our  calendars. 
The  concrete  mentioned  above,  spread  over  clay,  makes  perfectly  tight 
water  tanks. 

Woodlice  (A  Subscriber). — Gas  lime  drives  them  away,  and  they 
may  be  trapped  bv  having  two  tiles  set  over  each  other  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  apart.  Ho  not  put  the  gas  lime  too  near  the  Carnations. 

Spanish  Fowls  Eggs.— Capt.  W.  II.  Snell  says  that  he  had  four 
weighed  last  year  by  Mr.  French,  of  High  Holhorn,  and  they  weighed 
4o7,s.  3grs.  each.  From  a  subsequent  letter,  we  find  that  they  were  double- 
yolked. 

Balm  op  Gilead  Seedlings  {A  Country  Subscriber).— Yon  do  not 
say  where  they  are  growing.  Too  much  wet  is  the  cause  of  their  damp¬ 
ing  off ;  let  them  have  less,  and  sprinkle  dry  sand  among  them. 

^  oung  Turkeys  ( G ,  L.  Ec). — “  Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me 
some  information  respecting  the  diseases  of  young  Turkey  chicks  ?  Last 
summer  I  had  twenty-nine  hatched  from  two  hens,  and  at  about  four  or 
five  weeks  old  they  began  to  droop,  were  affected  with  cramp,  apparent 
giddiness,  blindness,  &c;,  which  at  first  was  only  at  intervals  during  the 
day ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  remedial  measures  of  peppercorns, 
hot  wine,  carravvay-secds,  tk c.,  which  I  was  advised  to  try,  they  drooped, 
and  one  by  one  died.  Thinking  cither  the  farm  they  were  at  did  not 
suit  them,  or  that  the  poultry  woman  who  managed  them  was  not  skilful, 
I  this  year  removed  the  Turkeys  to  another  farm,  with  a  very  experienced, 
good  poultry  woman.  The  Turkey  only  hatched  out  eight,  hut  for  six 
weeks  they  were  most  thriving,  but  now  one  has  died,  and  I  fear  that  all 
the  rest  will  do  the  same,  as  three  or  four  of  them  are  now,  at  intervals 
in  the  day,  apparently  quite  giddy,  with  their  head  hanging  down, 
shaking  with  a  kind  of  cramp,  and  always  in  the  morning  with  a  sort  of 
film  over  their  eyes.  They  eat  well  at  intervals,  when  for  a  time  it  passes 
quite  off.  We  have  taken  every  care  to  keep  them  dry  and  warm,  and 
house  them  every  night  in  a  dry,  warm  place  ;  but,  as  the  disease  seems 
a  very  marked  one,  perhaps  there  may  be  some  remedy  for  it,  and,  if  so, 
I  should  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  give  me  some  in¬ 
formation  about  it.  The  food  they  have  had  has  been  barley-meal  and 
chopped  onions.”  We  shall  be  glad  if  any  one  experienced  in  raising 
Turkics  will  give  us  an  account  of  their  mode  of  treatment. 

Poultry  House. — H.  T.  would  be  obliged  by  the  plan  of  a  house 
calculated  for  keeping  under  one  roof  Ducks,  Turkeys,  Shanghaes,  and 
Dorkings. 

Erecting  Greenhouse  (A  Country  Rector) .—Pray  consult  our  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes;  you  will  there  find  abundant  information  on  the 
subject. 

Bad-tasted  Butter.— T.  C.  B.  wishes  us  to  state  that  lie  finds  the 
remedy  recommended  by  us  on  the  12th  of  May  completely  successful. 

X.  Y.  Z.,  Morpeth— The  party  you  mention  we  believe  to  be  re¬ 
spectable. 


Vine  (J.  II.). — We  should  bend  the  stem  down,  and  introduce  it 
through  the.  brick-work  just  below  the  sash.  This  is  the  most  desirable 
plan,  but  it  is  impossible  to  advise  positively  without  seeing  the  place 
and  the  Vine. 


Hambubohs  (Amateur).— The  coloured  plate  of  these  in  No.  4  of 
The  Poultry  Book  should  have  been  “  Go\&en-pencilledl  Hamburghs.”  j 
They  took  a  first  prize  at  the  Metropolitan  show  last  year. 

Half-drowned  Chickens  (M.  M.).— Why  not  keep  them  in  a  wired  ; 
enclosure  until  old  enough  to  be  more  careful  ?  Prevention  in  such 
case  is  certainly  better  than  having  to  cure.  When  a  chicken  does  fall 
into  water,  the  best  proceeding  is  to  get  it  out  again  without  delay  and  j 
to  dry  it  before  a  fire. 

Spot  in  Geraniums  (Devon).—1 There  is  no  doubt  that  your  plants 
are  atfected  with  it. 

I 

Young  Vines  (Now  a  Constant  Reader). — You  may  prune  them  now. 
See  what  we  have  said  above  about  erecting  a  Greenhouse. 

British  Queen  Strawberry  (Pluto),—  Apply  to  its  raiser,  Mr. 
Myatt,  nurseryman,  Deptford. 

Otto  of  Boses  (E.  G. ). — To  obtain  one  drop  of  this  would  require, 
probably,  the  flowers  from  every  rose-tree  in  your  parish.  To  make  rose 
water  from  the  flowers,  requires  distillation  and  a  proper  apparatus. 

Insect- nest  on  Wall  (J.  L.,  Basford).— The  patch  of  dirt  on  the 
wall  enclosing  thirteen  cells,  in  which  were  grubs,  was  the  nest  of  one 
of  the  Mason  Wasps  (Odynerus).  The  grubs  were  the  store  of  food  laid  , 
up  by  the  parent  wasp,  the  builder  of  the  nest,  for  the  young  wasp-grubs  1 
when  hatched. 

Name  ok  Insect  (Henriette).—' The  caterpillar  in  your  Ayrshire  Rose 
is  that  of  the  Common  Vapourer  Moth. 

\  entilation  of  Rooms  (E.  S.). — The  best  answer  to  your  query  is 
the  following  extract  from  a  iittle  work  on  “Domestic  Economy,”  by 
Mr.  Tegetmeier : — 

“Ventilation. — The  only  ventilation  practicable  in  the  houses  of 
the  working  classes  is  that  which  is  termed  natural  ventilation  ;  which  is 
caused  by  the  ascent  of  heated  air;  the  air  which  becomes  impure  by 
the  action  of.the  lungs,  or  by  the  burning  of  candles,  lamps,  gas,  &c.,  or 
by  the  fire,  is  heated,  and  rendered  lighter  than  pure  air,  it  therefore 
rises  to  the  top,  and  cold,  pure  air  takes  its  place. 

“  Thus,  to  ventilate  a  room  well,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  be 
two  openings  ;  one  above,  by  means  of  which  the  impure,  heated  air  can 
pass  out,  and  another  below,  for  the  entrance  of  pure,  cold  air. 

“  In  dwelling  rooms,  as  ordinarily  constructed,  the  impure  air  is 
imperfectly  carried  away  by  the  draught  of  the  chimney;  it  follows  that 
the  whole  of  the  room  above  the  level  of  the  fire-place  remains  filled  with 
air  in  a  partially  impure  state  ;  and  the  openings  by  which  air  is  admitted 
are  usually  left  to  chance,  the  cracks  around  and  under  the  doors  and  i 
windows  being  the  means  by  which  it  gains  an  entrance.  If  these  are 
not  sufficient  to  admit  a  proper  quantity  of  air  to  supply  the  draught  of 
the  chimney,  the  latter  necessarily  smokes. 

“  A  much  better  plan  is  to  admit  the  pure  outer  air,  by  means  of  a 
plate  of  perforated  zinc  placed,  instead  of  a  pane  of  glass,  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  or  more  of  the  windows  farthest  from  the  fire ;  the  air 
entering  through  the  zinc  in  small  streams,  becomes  so  mingled  with  the  j 
warm  air  of  the  room  that  a  draught  is  prevented,  and  when  the  windows  j 
are  opposite  the  tire,  the  whole  air  of  the  room  is  gradually  and  imper-  l 
ceptibly  changed.  If  to  this  mode  of  admitting  pure,  cold  air,  be  added 
an  opening  in  the  chimney,  near  the  ceiling,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the 
impure,  warm  air,  much  will  be  done  for  health  and  comfort:  this 
opening  in  the  chimney,  however,  requires  a  chimney-valve  to  prevent 
any  downward  draught  of  smoke ;  the  utility  of  this  mode  of  allowing 
air  to  enter  and  escape  for  the  purpose  of  ventilating  rooms,  is  proved  by 
its  frequent  and  increasing  adoption.  Sheets  of  perforated  zinc  may  be 
obtained  from  6d.  upwards,  and  chimney  valves  from  4s.  to  5s.  Where 
appearance  is  an  object,  glass  perforated  with  circular  holes  or  slits  may 
be  employed  instead  of  zinc,  and  chimney-valves  are  made  of  a  very 
ornamental  character. 

“  Cold  air,  it  may  be  added,  should  never  be  admitted  under  the  doors 
or  at  the  bottom  of  a  room,  unless  it  be  close  to  the  fire  or  stove,  other¬ 
wise  it  flows  along  the  floor  towards  the  fire-place,  leaving  the  upper 
foul  air  unchanged,  and  cooling  most  unpleasantly  and  injuriously  the  i 
feet  and  legs,  which  are  most  susceptible  of  injury  by  cold.” 

Names  of  Plants  ( Inquisitor ). — The  only  Fern  which  reached  us 
was  a  piece  of  the  Common  Pulypodium  vulgare.  The  Davilliu  canu- 
riensis  is  one  of  the  Hare’s  Foot  Ferns.  (Rev.  R.  M.  E.) — Yours  is  the 
Aloe  variegata,  or  Partridge -breast  Aloe.  Our  correspondent  says  “  it 
was  out-of-doors  the  whole  winter  near  Cloyne,  in  Ireland,  it  being  only 
covered  with  a. hand-light  during  severe  days,  and  it  is  now  in  bloom. 
Eccremocarpus  is  hardy  there,  and  bore  the  frost  very  well,  as  did 
Guzania  rigens;-  but  Lopliospernum  was  killed.”  (W.  Ledger). — We 
think  Doronicum  cuucasicum.  (Carig  Cathol). — We  believe  your  bit  of  ■ 
Myosotis  to  he  the  M.  e/espitosa,  which  is  so  much  like  the  palustris,  hut 
coespitnsu  is  considered  a  biennial,  and  pulustris  a  perennial.  We  see  ! 
nothing  wrong  with  respect  to  your  Scarlet  Geranium  ;  plants  often 
exhibit  a  little  sickly  appearance  until  they  become  established,  either  ! 
from  too  much  wet,  cutting  winds,  or  some  other  too  great  change. 
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WEEKLY  CALENDAR. 
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W 

JULY  21—27,  1853. 

Weather  near  London  in 

1852. 

Sun 

Sun 

Moon 

Moon’s 

CIo 

Day  of 
Year. 

D 

Barometer. 

Thermo.  Wind.  Rain  in  In. 

Rises. 

Sets. 

R.  &  S. 

Age. 

af.  Sun. 

21 

Tn 

Sun’s  declination,  20°  28'  N. 

29.973  —  29.942 

77— 51 

S.W. 

_ 

10  a.  4 

2  a.  8 

9  a. 

15 

15 

6 

3 

202 

22 

F 

Black  Hair-Streak  ;  woods. 

30.128  —  29.971 

78—54 

W. 

— 

11 

1 

9 

41 

16 

6 

6 

203 

23 

s 

Large  Copper;  Camb.  fens. 

30.138  —  30.052 

79-52 

E. 

— 

12 

0 

10 

2 

17 

6 

8 

204 

24 

Sun 

9  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

29.951  —  29.842 

78-57 

E. 

— 

14 

VII 

10 

20 

18 

6 

9 

205 

25 

M 

St.  James.  Ds.  Camb.  b.  1797- 

29.733  —  29.656 

74—58 

W. 

35 

15 

6  7 

10 

35 

19 

6 

10 

206 

26 

Tu 

Smoky  Wainscot. 

29.708  —  29.640 

77-59 

S.W. 

10 

17 

56 

10 

50 

20 

6 

11 

207 

■27 

1 

w 

Small  Ranunculus  ;  gardens. 

29-993  —  29.862 

79—52 

E. 

— 

18 

54 

11 

6 

€ 

6 

10 

208 

!  Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
luring  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  73.3°  and  52.8°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat, 


92°,  occurred  on  the  25th  in  1844  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  40°,  on  the 
21st  in  1851.  During  the  period  111  days  were  fine,  and  on  /l  rain 
fell. 


FLOWER-GARDEN  PLANS.— No.  7. 
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The  beds  are  proposed  by  “Anemone,”  their  young  de¬ 
signer,  to  be  filled  as  follows : — 

The  oval  centre  heel  with  Boses ;  Gcant  des  Batailles  being 
in  the  middle,  encircled  by  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  out¬ 
side  this  Mrs.  Bosanquet. 


1  White  Verbena. 

2  Beauty  Supreme,  Verbena. 

3  Scarlet  Verbena. 

4  Scarlet  Geranium,  edged 
with  Plumbago  Larpentse. 

5  Heliotrope,  edged  with  Ivy¬ 
leaved  Geranium. 

6  White  Petunia. 

7  St.  Margaret,  Verbena. 


8  Emma  Verbena. 

!)  Nierembergia  gracilis. 

10  Yellow  Calceolaria,  edged 
with  a  bronze  Calceolaria. 

11  Scarlet  Geranium,  edged 
with  White  Verbena. 

12  Scarlet  Verbena. 

13  Convolvolus  minor. 

14  Grey  Verbena. 


The  wallcs  between  the  beds  are  gravel,  three  feet  wide, 
and  edged  -with  Box. 

Here  is  a  very  useful  figure  for  a  flower-garden,  with  the 
names  of  the  flowers  planted  in  it  by  “  Anemone,”  a  young 
beginner.  The  Bose  bed  in  the  centre  will  be  very  gay,  if 
the  centre  of  it  is  raised  considerably  above  the  sides,  so 
that  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  does  not  overtop  Geant  des 


Batailles.  Bed  No.  10  would  do  with  Calceolaria  Amplexi- 
caulis,  and  Sultan  would  make  more  contrast  for  a  border 
than  the  Bronze  Calceolaria.  The  Grey  Verbena  for  14 
ought  to  be  Duchess  de  Nemours.  Plumbago  Larpentoe  will 
not  make  a  good  flowering  edge  for  4;  Mangle's  Variegated 
Geranium  would  be  better,  and  8  would  look  better  if  it  were 
exchanged  with  6,  as  Emma  is  dark,  and  10  having  a  dark 
border  next  to  it,  because  this  style  of  planting  in  masses  is 
a  mixed  style,  and  all  the  beds,  therefore,  ought  to  show  as 
much  contrast  as  possible.  To  balance  3  with  2,  or  12,  the 
only  two  legitimate  ways,  3  ought  to  be  planted  with  Bobin- 
son's  Defiance ;  the  only  difficulty  will  be  in  6,  the  While 
Petunia,  which  is  too  high  for  the  size  of  the  bed.  0,  7,  8, 
and  9  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  height.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  style,  however,  is  that  all  the  beds 
may  be  planted  differently  every  year,  except  the  centre  one, 
so  as  to  have  a  change  of  soil  for  the  different  plants  without 
altering  the  fundamental  arrangement.  Add  to  this,  that 
“Anemone”  has  had  no  more  experience  than  she  derived 
from  reading  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  the  result  is 
very  satisfactory ;  besides,  the  whole  figure  is  well  worth 
imitating,  where  the  space  is  suitable.  D.  Beaton. 


We  had  directed  our  attention  to  Melon  culture  before 
Mr.  Robson  had  commenced  his  series  of  papers.  Much 
that  we  had  noted  would  be  very  like  an  echo  of  the 
sound  principles  of  practice  he  has  enunciated,  and  yet, 
as  meeting  the  circumstances  of  many  amateurs,  with 
limited  room,  wdio  really  love  a  good  Melon,  and  wish 
to  appropriate  the  glass  case  that  furnished  them  with 
Early  Cucumbers  to  the  obtaining  of  Melons  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  the  first  days  of  October,  we  can  hardly 
refrain,  were  it  only  to  furnish  corroborative  evidence, 
from  alluding  to  a  few  minutiae  that  we  have  found  of 
great  importance  in  Melon  culture  at  all  times,  and 
j  especially  for  obtaining  good  late  fruit. 

I _ _  _ _ 

No.  CCLL,  Vox..  X. 


Soil.— This  should  be  rather  light  when  the  plants 
are  turned  out  to  encourage  growth,  but  the  mass  of 
the  soil  should  be  poor,  and  approaching  a  clayey  loam, 
that  the  growth  may  be  robust  instead  of  luxuriant. 
In  rich,  light  soil,  late  Melons  will  throw  up  foliage  too 
gross;  and  damp,  ungenial  weather  will  soon  show  its 
effects  upon  them,  in  gangrene,  rotting,  and  other 
diseases.  It  is  much  better  to  increase  luxuriance,  when 
necessary,  with  manure  waterings.  The  soil  should  not 
be  less  than  fifteen  inches  deep  ;  if  nearer  two  feet  all 
the  better. 

Trellis  for  Training. — This  is  desirable  both  for  early 
and  late  work,  and  one  advantage  is  that  you  can  fix  it 
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at  any  suitable  distance  from  the  glass.  We  have  had 
very  nice  ones  made  of  pieces  of  wood  one  inch  square, 
four  longitudinal  ones  for  the  size  of  a  light,  and  two 
end  ones,  and  then  the  whole  spaces  thrown  into  small 
squares,  by  taking  tarred  small  cord  across  from  one 
longitudinal  piece  to  another.  We  prefer  all  such 
trellissing  to  be  in  pieces  of  the  size  of  one  light,  as 
then  the  whole  arrangement  is  easily  changed,  according 
to  the  crops  required.  The  trellis  is  a  safeguard  against 
damping,  and,  when  insects  appear,  the  smoke  of 
tobacco,  and  the  syringe,  tell  more  decidedly  upon  them. 
About  fifteen  inches  from  the  glass,  and  from  that  to 
twenty,  will  be  most  suitable  at  this  season.  Where 
there  is  no  trellis,  the  fruit  must  be  carefully  supported 
above  the  ground. 

Watering. — After  growth  has  commenced,  the  less 
water  that  will  keep  the  plants  in  health  the  better  will 
be  the  fruit.  Little  should  find  its  way  to  the  surface  of 
the  bed,  even  with  a  trellis,  after  the  first  of  September. 
Without  a  trellis,  the  necessary  waterings  should  be 
given  by  pouring  the  liquid  into  holes,  and  thus  keep¬ 
ing  the  surface  soil  dry.  After  the  beginning  of  August 
avoid  putting  any  within  six  inches  of  the  main  stem. 
In  fine  days,  however,  the  plants  and  fruit  will  be 
benefited  with  just  a  slight  dewing  over  the  foliage  from 
a  fine  syringe,  shutting  up  early  in  an  afternoon,  and 
giving  a  little  air  again  in  the  evening. 

Air  giving,  Shading,  and  Temperature. — If  air  is  not 
left  on  all  night  it  should  be  given  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Too  much  must  not  be  given  during  the  day,  as  a 
high  flavour  greatly  depends  upon  a  high  temperature 
and  a  dry  atmosphere.  When  growing,  keep  the  atmos¬ 
phere  moist;  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  let  it 
become  dryish.  The  more  sun  the  plants  will  stand,  the 
better,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  flavour  of  the 
fruit.  No  shading  should  be  given,  therefore,  unless 
during  sudden  extremes  of  weather,  from  dull  to  bright. 
Melons  that  require  shading  every  sunny  day,  in 
August  for  instance,  might  just  as  well  be  cut  green, 
and  used  in  place  of  Cucumbers.  We  have  had  good 
autumn  fruit  with  a  bottom-heat  ranging  from  70°  to 
75°,  and  80° ;  an  atmospheric  night  temperature  of 
from  00°  to  05° ;  and  a  day  temperature  ranging 
i  from  05°  in  the  morning  to  90°  and  95°  at  noon. 

;  Under  such  circumstances,  the  foliage  becomes  as  stiff, 
but  also  more  brittle  than  glass,  as  the  least  touch  in  a 
careless  way  will  break  and  disfigure  the  best  of  the 
leaves. 

I  Stopping,  Training,  Setting,  Sc. — These,  though  men- 
'  tioned  last,  will  be  the  matters  first  demanding  attention  ; 

and,  perhaps,  no  points  in  Melon  culture  are  more  im- 
I  portant.  The  whole  of  the  treatment  we  would  re- 
|  commend  here  is  based  chiefly  on  two  facts;  the  first, 
that  a  few  healthy,  largish  leaves,  exercise  a  more  bene¬ 
ficial  elaborating  power  than  a  similar  space  occupied 
with  younger  and  smaller  foliage.  The  second  is,  that 
the  Melon,  in  no  stage  of  its  growth,  endures  the 
primings  and  loppings  that  a  Cucumber  may  be  sub- 
|  jected  to  with  advantage.  This  points  out  the  propriety 
of  stopping  and  picking  out  buds  with  the  point  of  a 


penknife,  or  the  thumb  and  finger,  instead  of  having  to 
lop  branches  away  with  a  pruning-knife.  Success  will 
greatly  depend  in  preventing,  rather  than  removing, 
useless  growth. 

Keeping  in  view,  then,  that  a  young  Melon  plant, 
properly  supported,  would  grow  as  upright  as  a  Spruce 
Fir,  and  that  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf  on  that  young 
stem  would  come  a  side-shoot,  on  the  laterals  of  which 
side-shoots  fruit  is  generally  formed,  we  are  furnished 
with  the  guide  as  to  the  time  and  modes  of  stopping. 
Thus,  when  w’e  wish  a  plant  to  fill  a  light,  wre  do  not 
stop  the  plant  until  it  has  made  some  five  or  six  joints, 
so  that  wre  may  have  as  may  leading  stems  trained 
along  the  ground.  If  we  have  two  or  three  plants 
in  a  light,  two  or  three  stems  from  each  plant  will  be 
sufficient,  and  the  others  must  be  pinched  out  when 
they  show  themselves  peeping  from  the  axils  of  the 
leaves.  The  same  rule  holds  good  when  the  plants  are 
to  be  trained  to  a  trellis  ;  only  here,  as  the  soil  may  be 
one  or  two  feet  beneath  the  trellis,  the  young  plant 
should  be  trained  to  the  requisite  height  without 
stopping,  and  every  bud  below  that  height  should  be 
picked  out  with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  and  care  should 
then  be  taken,  that,  in  nipping  out  the  point  of  the 
shoot,  as  many  small  leaves  should  be  left  with  the 
bud  in  their  axils  untouched,  as  you  wish  for  main 
shoots  to  train  across  the  allotted  space.  As  soon  as 
these  shoots  are  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length, 
they  should  be  fastened  to  the  ground  with  pegs,  or  to 
the  trellis  with  string;  and  here  the  same  disbudding 
process  must  go  on  again,  picking  out  each  bud  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  as  the  shoots  advance,  until  the 
shoots  get  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  their  allotted  space, 
when  the  poiuts  of  them  are  nipped  out,  leaving  three 
or  four  joints  with  the  buds  untouched.  From  these 
buds  lateral  shoots  will  spring,  most  of  which  will  show 
fruit  at  the  first  joint,  and  a  few  at  the  second,  and  some 
fewer  may  not  show  at  all.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  show’s, 
stop  the  lateral  shoot  one  joint  above  the  fruit,  or  close 
to  the  fruit,  for  we  never  found  that  either  mode  had 
any  advantage  over  the  other. 

By  this  system  it  will  be  perceived  that  disbudding 
takes  the  place  of  cutting  and  pruning;  that  the  main 
shoots  obtain  an  equal  start  to  secure  something  liko 
equality  of  growth  ;  that  most  of  the  lateral  shoots  show 
fruit  about  the  same  time;  that  thus  the  fruit  on  a 
plant  set  and  begin  to  swell  as  nearly  as  possible  co- 
temporaneously,  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  Melon 
growing,  as,  if  one  fruit  gets  the  start  very  much  of  the 
rest,  it  will,  ultimately,  be  too  apt  to  drain  all  the 
resources  of  the  plant  to  itself,  to  the  starvation  of  its 
younger  sisters. 

We  thought  of  altogether  passing  over  the  “  setting,’’ 
or  fecundating  process,  but  wre  can  never  forget  the  fact 
of  an  old  jobbing  gardener,  who  had  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship,  and  lived  under  some  notable  gardeners, 
asking  us  to  explain  the  difference  between  the 
male  and  female  flowers,  and  the  how’s,  why's,  and 
what's  about  the  fecundating  process.  Now,  this  may 
meet  the  eye  of  a  few  quite  as  ignorant.  Well,  the 
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Melon  and  the  Cucumber  have  the  peculiarity  of  having 
distinct  male  and  female  flowers ;  the  female  is  always 
known  by  having  the  embryo  fruit  behind  it.  Unless 
when  seed  is  wanted,  it  is  of  no  consequence  fecundating 
a  Cucumber;  nay,  when  fine  long  fruit  are  wanted  we 
have  found  the  object  best  secured  by  tying  up  the 
female  flower,  and  thus  preventing  fecundation.  But 
we  have  seldom  or  never  known  a  case  of  a  Melon 
swelling  freely,  and  arriving  at  full  maturity,  that  did 
not  contain  fecundated  seeds.  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  process  in  their  case,  which  is  thus  effected : — 
On  the  same  or  the  following  day  that  a  female  blossom 
opens,  and  the  blossom  is  dry,  and  the  stigmas  in  the 
centre  present  a  moistish  appearance,  take  off  a  male 
blossom,  known  at  once  from  what  we  have  said  of  its 
opposite,  and  if  you  observe  that  the  yellow  dust  or 
pollen  will  scatter  freely  from  the  stamens,  hold  it 
upright,  pick  off  the  yellow  “  flower,”  or  corolla,  and 
then,  reversing  it,  gently  touch  the  centre,  or  stigma,  of 
the  female  flower,  and  leave  it  there.  Even  with  all 
this  care,  fecundation,  and  the  consequent  free  swelling 
of  the  fruit,  will  frequently  not  take  place.  There  is  a 
little  secret  here  we  have  often  tried  with  success,  and 
as  such  we  freely  surrender  it  to  the  denizens  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener.  If  the  Melons  are  growing  on  the 
ground  the  female  blossom  will  generally  look  up  to 
the  light.  After  inserting  the  male  flower,  as  described, 
draw  the  female  corolla  over  it,  bring  its  edges  down  to 
a  piece  of  tile  or  stone,  and,  when  once  there,  place 
another  piece  on  their  points,  so  as  to  keep  them  there. 
If  grown  on  a  trellis,  go  through  the  operation  in  a 
similar  manner,  hut  after  bringing  the  points  of  the 
petals  together  tie  them  there  with  a  string,  and  then 
from  this  string-  suspend  a  weight  of  from  an  ounce  to 
a  quarter-of-a-pound.  It  is  amazing  what  a  weight 
these  petals  will  thus  carry  without  being  drawn  off. 
j  The  object,  in  both  cases,  is  to  retain  more  nourishment 
\  to  the  fruit  by  checking  the  return  of  the  sap.  We 
S  have  practised  the  same  mode  for  causing  early  Cucum- 
j  bers  to  swell  fast  for  more  than  twenty  years.  F. 


!  Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  connection  with  the 
i  Birmingham  Poultry  Show  we  have  long  and  un- 
:  flinchingly  advocated  as  two  amendments,  that  the 
show  shall  be  kept  open  for  a  less  number  of  days  than 
at  present;  and  that  no  dealer  in  poultry  shall  be  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  judge.  As  evidences  that  these  two  recom¬ 
mendations  are  sound,  wo  publish  two  documents,  every 
signature  to  which  we  claim  as  a  sustaining  witness. 

One  memorial  to  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Exhibition  was  as  follows: — “We,  the  undersigned, 
being  Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of  Domestic  Poultry, 
are  convinced  that  the  practice  of  appointing  dealers 
(that  is  to  say,  persons  who  buy  and  sell  exclusively  for 
profit  or  gain)  as  judges  at  public  shows,  must  materially 
j  tend  to  diminish  the  public  confidence,  and  will  even¬ 
tually  defeat  the  object  for  which  such  exhibitions  were 
instituted  ;  and  feeling  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
steps  for  the  prevention  of  the  evil  complained  of,  hereby 


pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  exertion  to  prevent  such 

being  continued.” 


objectionable  appointments 

T.  Sturgeon,  Esq.,  Manor 
House,  Grays,  Essex 
G.  C.  Atkins,  Esq.,  Edgbas- 
ton,  Birmingham 
.T.  Cattell,  Esq.,  Moseley, 
Birmingham 
E.  Bond,  Esq.,  Leeds 
E.  George,  Esq.,  Coulson, 
Surrey 

W.  Van  Wart,  Esq.,  Selley 
Grove,  Northfield 
C.  S.  Floyd,  Esq.,  Holmfirth, 
Yorkshire 

V.  W.  Blake,  Esq.,  Old 
Square,  Birmingham 

W.  A.  Lyndon,  Esq.,  Mose¬ 
ley,  Birmingham 

T.  B.  Stead,  Esq.,  Leeds 
Mr.  J.  Bissell,  Moseley,  Bir¬ 
mingham 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wilson,  Redditch, 
Worcestershire 
Mr.  Y.  R.  Graham,  Yard  ley, 
ditto 

Mr.  W.  Anderton,  Spark- 
brook,  ditto 

Mr.  H.  Wildman,  Birming¬ 
ham 

Mr.  G.  Lowe,  Birmingham 
Mr.  J.  Hardwick,  Birming¬ 
ham 

Mr.  G.  Graham,  Yardley 
Mr.  E.  Lowe,  Comberford 
Mill 

Mr.  R.  Cox,  Ilighfield,  Edg- 
b  as  ton 

Mr.  G.  Newark,  Coventry 
Mr.W.H.Smit  li,  Handsworth 
Mr.  E.  A.  Lingard,  Birming¬ 
ham 


Mr.  W.  Sutton,  Handsworth 
Mr.  J.  B.  Winder,  Birming¬ 
ham 

Mr.  H.  Parker,  Church  Lane, 
Handsworth 

Mr.  T.  Smith,  Cheapside, 
Birmingham 

Mr.  R.  Glover,  Holt  Hall, 
Fazeley 

Mr.  J.  Gough,  Birmingham 
Mr.  AV.  Cheatle,  Slateley, 
Eazeley 

Mr.  T.  Lowe,  AVliateley, 
Fazeley 

Mr.  AV.  Parkes,  Birmingham 
Mr.  J.  H.  Parkes,  Highgate, 
Birmingham 

Mr.  J.  AVarden,  Jun.,  Green 
Lanes,  Birmingham 
Mr.  E.  Farmer,  Greet 
Mr.  G.  Oldham,  Nether 
Whitacre 

Mr.  J.  Oldham,  Long  Eaton 
Mr.  J.  Avery,  King’s  Norton 
Mr.  F.  Cheatle,  Hosthill, 
Fazeley 

Mr.  J.  Huskins,  Wilncote 
Mr.  J.  Ball,  Glasscots,  Tarn- 
worth 

Mr.  G.  AVlieeler,  Southamp¬ 
ton 

Mr.  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lynd- 
hurst,  Hants 
Mr.  J.  Tye,  Handsworth 
Mr.  Amphlet,  AValsall 
Mr.  AVestwood,  AValsall 
Mr.  Blackham,  Handsworth 
Mr.  Lawton,  York 
Mr.  J.  AV.  AVard,  Repton, 
Derbyshire 


The  Memorial  to  the  Committee  of  the  Birmingham 
Exhibition,  requesting  that  the  show  clays  may  be  fewer 
in  number,  was  signed  by  the  following  gentlemen  : — 


Henry  Gilbert,  Kensington 
Charles  Punchard,  Blunts’ 
Hall,  Haverhill 
Thomas  Sturgeon,  Manor 
House,  Grays,  Esses; 
Captain  Hornby,  Knowsley, 
Prescot,  Lancashire 
John  H.  Peck,  AVigan 
John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park, 
Newmarket 

Wm.  Thos.  Squire,  Barton 
PlclC6 

John  IT.  Sams,  Clare,  Suffolk 
J.  Dutton,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
Elizabeth  W  a  t  ts ,  M  on  kB  ar  n  s , 
Hampstead 
AVm.  Griggs,  Holloway 
John  Eason,  Lower  Norwood 
Samuel  Moody,  Droxford 
Thomas  Atkins,  Babbicombe, 
Torquay 

AVm.  John  Beehy,  Clialdon 
Thomas  Bridges,  Croydon 
E.  George,  Clialdon 
Harrison  Weir,  Peckliam 
John  Cook,  Homerton,  Lon¬ 
don 

AVm.  AV.  AVingfield,  Gulval, 
Penzance 

Rich.  Plealey  Bowman,  ditto 
AVm.  Cudlip  Pennington, 
ditto 


AVm.  J.  Lawrence,  ditto 
Alfred  Blee,  ditto 
P.  Grenfell,  Gulval 
E.  Bond,  Middleton,  Leeds 
Titus  Bennett,  Stead,  Leeds 
John  Henton,  St.  John’s  Cot¬ 
tage,  Leeds 
Geo.  Lawton,  York 
T.  H.  Travis,  ditto 
Grace  Strong,  ditto 
R.  Hoggard,  Clifton,  York 
John  Hill  Smith,  ditto 
C.  S.  Floyd,  Sands,  Holmfirth 
Joseph  Brook,  Huddersfield 
Thos.  J.  AVrigney,St.George’s 
Square,  Huddersfield 
AV.  H.  Snell,  Shirley  Cottage, 
Norwood 

II.  Mills,  Sparham,  Enfield, 
Middlesex 

John  Bidwell,  Guildford 
T.  H.  Fox,  44,  Skinner-st. 
H.  AV.  Collinson,  47,  Castle- 
st.,  Southwark 

Thos.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood 
Lodge,  Croydon 
James  Henry  Catling,  Kings- 
st.,  Baker-st. 

Casteels  Cooper,  Guildford, 
Surrey 

James  Buckley,  Llanelly, 
Carmarthenshire 
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Tli os.  Jas.  Cottle,  Pulteney 
Villa,  Cheltenham 
W.  H.  Holcombe,  Campden, 
Gloucestershire 
George  Cooper,  Ward  End, 
Birmingham 
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Henry  Herbert,  Powick,  Wor¬ 
cester 

John  Herbert,  Leigh  Par¬ 
sonage,  near  Eeigal 
James  Leighton,  1N3,  High- 
st.,  Cheltenham 

To  this  Memorial  the  following  reply  has  been  re¬ 
ceived  : — 

“  TO  CHAS.  PUNCHABD,  ESQ.,  HAVERHILL. 

“  Birmingham ,  June  2~)lh,  1853. 

“  Dear  Sir, — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
favour  of  the  13th  instant,  enclosing  a  memorial  on  the 
subject  of  the  time  during  which  the  Birmingham  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Poultry  is  kept  open,  and  I  have  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  submitting  the  same  to  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Council. 

“  I  am  instructed  in  reply  to  inform  you  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  that  any  change  can  be  made  in  the 
regulations  to  which  the  Memorialists  refer.  In  order 
to  carry  on  the  exhibition  efficiently,  and  to  accomplish 
all  the  council  have  in  view,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  should  have  large  funds  at  their  disposal.  It 
is  now  purposed  to  add  a  new  compartment  to  Bingley 
Hall,  which  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  poultry  show, 
and  this  addition  will  involve  considerable  expense  in 
new  and  improved  fittings ;  the  council  have  moreover 
increased  the  amounts  offered  for  prizes  in  the  several 
departments  of  their  exhibition,  the  prizes  for  poultry 
this  year  exceeding  those  awarded  in  December  last,  by 
about  .£80. 

“  You  will  thus  perceive  that  the  council  cannot  con¬ 
sent  to  any  alterations  which  would  lead  to  a  diminution 
of  the  society’s  revenue.  (The  private  view  which  takes 
place  on  Tuesday,  produced  last  year  no  less  than  ±‘427, 
exclusive  of  subscriptions  ;  and  many  of  the  subscribers 
only  visited  Bingley  Hall  on  that  day.) 

“Were  the  proposition  of  the  memorialists  to  he 
adopted,  the  amount  named  would  he  almost  entirely 
lost,  and  the  subscription  list  seriously  diminished : 
while  it  is  found  that  the  four  days  are  scarcely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  all  who  are  interested  in  the  exhibition 
to  make  a  careful  examination  of  the  specimens. 

“  At  the  same  time,  the  council  are  most  anxious  to 
take  every  possible  care  of  the  fowls  sent  to  the  show, 
and  to  adopt  the  best  modes  of  feeding,  and  managing 
them,  while  in  confinement.  A  committee  was  appointed 
so  early  as  the  27th  of  January  last,  ‘To  ascertain  if 
any  and  what  alterations  can  he  made  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  pens,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  inspection  of  the 
specimens  by  the  visitors;  to  decide  upon  the  best  mode 
of  conducting  the  sales  ;  to  engage  a  poultry  salesman, 
and  other  assistants  ;  and  to  make  such  regulations  with 
regard  to  feeding  and  the  kinds  of  food  which  are  to  be 
used,  as  shall,  in  their  opinion,  be  calculated  to  insure 
the  preservation  in  good  health  of  the  birds  sent  for 
exhibition.’ 

“  This  committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  consider 
any  suggestions  which  you,  or  your  friends,  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make ;  and  I  believe  it  is  their  intention  to 
perfect  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  them  to  send 
off  the  fowls  on  Friday  night,  or  early  on  Saturday,  so 
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that  they  may  be  received  by  their  owners  on  the  latter 
day. 

“  From  inquiries  which  have  already  been  made,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  birds  which  are  sent  to  the 
show  in  good  health  will  suffer  any  material  injury. 

“  Should  it  be  your  intention  and  that  of  the  other 
subscribers  to  publish  the  memorial,  I  am  instructed  to 
request  that  the  same  publicity  may  be  given  to  this 
letter.  “  I  am,  &c. 

“  John  Morgan,  Jun.,  Sec.’’ 


As  the  proceedings  of  the  London  Entomological  Society 
often  possess  considerable  interest  both  to  agriculturists 
and  horticulturists,  independently  of  their  general  claim 
to  notice  as  connected  with  the  most  numerous,  ubiqui¬ 
tous,  and,  in  many  respects,  singular  tribes  of  animals, 
we  have  resolved  to  give  Reports  of  the  Meetings  of 
this  Society  in  our  columns,  trusting  that  by  that  means 
the  attention  of  many  of  our  readers  may  be  directed  to 
the  subject,  and  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  may  be 
induced  to  add  to  their  previous  pursuits  that  of  the 
examination  of  the  insect  tribes  with  which  they  are  so 
extensively  surrounded.  It  is  not  for  us,  in  this  place, 
to  write  an  encomium  upon  the  study  of  Entomology, 
because  our  pages  have,  from  time  to  time,  sufficiently 
proved  the  deep  interest  with  which  the  subject  is 
capable  of  being  invested  when  a  proper  direction  is 
given  to  the  mode  of  study,  and  when,  instead  of  getting 
together  a  oase  full  of  dried  specimens  of,  it  may  indeed 
be  true,  very  beautiful  butterflies,  moths,  or  beetles,  the 
attention  is  directed  to  the  investigation  of  their  habits, 
the  examination  of  their  economy,  or  the  elucidation  of 
their  natural  relations  with  each  other,  or  with  the 
world  around. 

The  Entomological  Society  has  now  been  established 
nearly  twenty  years.  It  is  not  of  great  extent  as  regards 
the  number  of  its  members,  but  this  is  amply  made  up 
by  their  activity.  It  holds  its  meetings  on  the  first 
Monday  of  every  month  throughout  the  year;  it  pos¬ 
sesses  an  excellent  collection  of  insects,  both  British 
and  Exotic,  as  well  as  an  excellent  library;  and  it 
publishes  its  Transactions  quarterly,  consisting  of  the 
Memoirs  read  at  the  meetings,  generally  illustrated  with 
coloured  plates.  The  President  holds  his  seat  for  two 
years  consecutively,  and  among  the  past  Presidents  are 
Messrs.  Spence,  F.R.S.;  W.  W.  Saunders,  F.R.S. ;  G.  II. 
Waterhouse;  and  J.  0.  Westwood.  The  present  Pre¬ 
sident  is  Mr.  Newman,  author  of  various  works  on 
Entomology,  as  well  as  upon  British  Ferns,  and  Editor 
of  the  “  Zoologist,”  and  “  Botanist.” 

The  meeting  for  July  was  held  on  the  4th  instant,  at 
the  Society’s  new  apartments  in  Bedford  Row,  with  the 
President  in  the  chair.  A  number  of  Entomological 
works,  presented  since  the  last  meeting,  were  upon  the 
table,  and  a  great  number  of  rare  insects,  recently  cap¬ 
tured,  were  exhibited  by  different  members.  Amongst 
these  was  a  box  filled  with  rarities,  both  of  Coleoptera 
(Beetles)  and  Lepidoptera  (Butterflies  and  Moths),  col¬ 
lected  in  Perthshire  by  Mr.  Foxcroft,  and  intended  for 
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distribution  amongst  the  subscribers  to  bis  excursion, 
he  having  for  several  years  past  made  similar  joimiies 
on  that  plan.  Last  year,  however,  the  weather  proved 
so  unfavourable  that  the  subscribers  did  not  receive  so 
many  novelties  as  had  been  expected,  but  they  will  be 
amply  remunerated  this  season.  Amongst  the  Beetles 
are  numbers  of  the  rare  Lycus  aurora,  Lamia  cedilis, 
Boletophagus  crenatus,  Pytho  depressus,  &c. 

Mr.  Jansen  exhibited  various  rare  Coleoptera,  cap¬ 
tured  on  the  25th  ultimo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mickleham,  during  the  first  annual  excursions  of  the 
Society.  Unfortunately  the  weather  was  very  adverse 
to  the  pursuits  of  the  Entomologist  on  that  occasion, 
but  still  several  very  rare  species  were  collected,  such 
as  Claviger  testaceus  (the  Blind  Beetle,  found  in  Ants’ 
nests),  the  little  Sphcerosoma  quercus,  Pachetria  leuco- 
phcea,  &c. 

Of  other  rare  species  exhibited  may  be  mentioned 
Notodonta  trepida,  captured  at  Highgate  by  Mr.  Tebbs, 
it  having  been  attracted  to  a  light  after  dusk;  Aptota 
palpella,  reared  by  Mr.  Weir,  from  larvae  on  the  Genista 
tinctoria;  the  caterpillar  and  chrysalis  of  the  White 
Admiral  Butterfly,  Limenitis  sybilla,  which  feeds  on  the 
Honeysuckle,  by  Mr.  Hunter;  Hydrella  caliginosa,  from 
the  New  Forest,  by  Mr.  E.  Bond ;  a  bred  specimen  of 
the  splendid  Noctua  Delphinii,  by  Mr.  S.  Stevens,  as 
well  as  Plinthus  caliginosus — the  latter  from  Wickham; 
several  living  Mole  Crickets,  by  Mr.  Waring, — six  had 
been  placed  in  the  box  during  the  day  preceding,  but 
only  two  remained,  four  having  been  devoured  by  their 
voracious  companions ;  a  specimen  of  Cucullia  umbra- 
ilea,  with  a  bundle  of  the  pollen  of  some  plant  attached 
to  its  head,  by  Mr.  Carter;  Aphelia  pratana,  a  small 
moth,  infested  by  a  thread-like  worm  (Gordius  sp.), 
which  had  protruded  a  considerable  distance  out  from 
the  extremity  of  its  body  ;  and  the  rare  Laverna  setra-  1 
ceella,  of  Curtis,  reared  from  caterpillars  which  fed  upon 
Epilobium  hirsutum,  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  also  exhibited 
specimens  of  a  species  of  Bruchus,  in  all  its  states, 
which  has  recently  done  much  damage  in  the  London 
Docks,  by  feeding  on  mace,  the  larvae  eating  out  the 
interior,  and  leaving  the  skin  entire.  Mr.  Edwin  Shep¬ 
herd  exhibited  Madopa  salicalis,  and  Ketinia  Turionana, 
from  Darentli. 

A  note  from  Professor  Hagen,  the  German  entomolo¬ 
gist,  addressed  to  Mr.  Staunton,  was  read,  on  the  insects 
figured  in  Hill’s  “Decade  of  Curious  Insects,”  published 
in  1773,  and  which  had  been  stated  by  Fabricius  to  be 
entirely  fictitious,  but  which  the  professor  considered, 
although  extremely  rude,  might  be  recognised.  Two  of 
them  were  evidently  intended  for  species  of  Thrips 
(Linn.),  and  one  was  the  more  remarkable  as  the  speci¬ 
mens  were  said  to  have  been  ejected  from  the  nostrils  of 
a  person  who  had  been  suffering  considerable  pain  for 
some  time  previously.  It  was  stated,  further,  that  some 
flowers  of  Mignonette  were  also  in  the  room,  and  it 
seems  evident  enough  that  the  person  in  question  had 
been  smelling  at  the  flowers,  which  are  often  greatly 
infested  with  these  little  Thripsidae. 

Mr.  Samuel  Stevens  mentioned  a  circumstance  which 
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he  had  recently  observed  whilst  collecting  moths,  which 
is  likely  to  prove  of  much  benefit  to  the  moth  collector. 
Having  sugared  the  trunks  of  various  trees,  in  the  usual 
manner  for  enticing  moths,  he  had  noticed  that,  instead 
of  greedily  frequenting  the  sugar,  they  assembled  in 
great  numbers  on  a  thistle  growing  near,  which  Mr. 
Stevens  found  to  be  greatly  infested  with  aphides,  the 
saccharine  secretion  from  which  (so  much  prized  by  the 
ants)  had  proved  a  greater  attraction  than  the  sugar.  | 
Honey  dew,  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  honey  bees, 
was  also  the  same  secretion ;  and  a  French  entomologist 
has  discovered  that  there  is  no  better  plan  for  enticing 
moths  than  to  hang  festoons  of  string,  or  rope,  in 
gardens,  daubed  over  with  honey  water. 

A  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Westwood  was  read  from 
Mr.  Lowell,  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of  Small  Arms, 
on  the  ravages  of  a  small  beetle  on  walnut-wood  gun- 
stocks  kept  in  store  in  the  Ordnance  Depots,  and 
requesting  information  and  advice  on  the  subject.  Some 
of  the  beetles  had  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Westwood, 
j  which  proved  to  be  Latridius  porcatus.  As  the  habits 
1  ascribed  to  this  insect  by  Mr.  Lowell  differed  materially 
from  those  recorded  concerning  it  by  De  Geer  and 
|  others,  further  information  was  needed  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Westwood  also  exhibited  a  beautiful  little  Moth, 
Xamproma  corticella,  which  he  had  reared  from  a  small 
scarlet  larva,  which,  in  the  spring,  does  much  injury  to 
the  young  shoots  and  buds  of  the  Raspberry  by  gnawing 
away  the  interior,  and  so  causing  the  shoot  to  wither ; 
also  specimens  of  Hylobius  abietus,  a  large  Weevil, 
ordinarily  found  on  Fir  trees,  but  which  had  this  year 
done  much  injury  in  Scotland  by  gnawing  the  leaves 
and  shoots  of  Plums  and  Peaches ;  A  sty  ages  Luscini- 
I  pennella,  a  little  Moth  reared  from  a  case-bearing 
Caterpillar,  which  infests  Roses,  and  the  chrysalis  of  the 
Swallow-tailed  Moth,  of  which  he  described  the  peculiar 
structure  overlooked  by  Curtis  and  Hubner. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  field-day  of  the 
Society  would  take  place  on  the  9th  July,  at  West 
Wickham  and  Addington. 


The  prices  for  Shanghae  Fowls  continue  as  high  as 
heretofore.  One  cockerel,  brother  to  Captain  Snell’s 
prize  chickens,  sold,  at  Mr.  Stevens’  Auction  Booms,  on 
the  5th  instant,  for  T10,  and  a  pullet  of  the  same  breed, 
hatched  April  loth,  sold  for  T9.  Some  of  the  stock  of 
the  Bev.  J.  G.  Hodgson,  of  Croydon,  fetched  excellent 
prices  at  the  same  sale.  One  very  light  buff  cock, 
hatched  in  August,  1852,  and  which  took  a  first  prize 
at  the  West  Kent  Poultry  Show,  sold  for  T5  10s.,  and  a 
light  hen,  which  shared  in  that  prize,  and  in  first  prizes 
at  Bristol  and  the  Great  Metropolitan  Exhibitions,  sold 
for  T9  10s.  A  buff  pullet,  belonging  to  J.  B.  Bodbard, 
Esq.,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington,  near  Bristol,  and  a 
winner  of  the  second  prize  at  the  Plymouth  Show,  j 
realized  Til.  There  were  175  lots,  and  they  were  sold  | 
for  a  total  of  T280. 
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The  wet  weather  during  the  beginning  of  the  month 
has  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  Potatoes  in  the 
southern  districts.  The  murrain  symptom  has  made  its 
appearance  upon  the  leaves  in  many  districts  of  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  irom  a  letter 
received  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Penzance,  in  Gorn- 
wall ; — “The  disease  is  spreading  rapidly  among  the 
Potatoes.  At  Helston  (mentioned  by  us  as  yet  safe 
a  fortnight  since),  they  are  still  healthy;  but  here 
(Gulvall,  we  are  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  advance  of 
them,  which  accounts  for  the  difference.  From  Gulval 
the  earliest  Potatoes  and  earliest  Brocoli  reach  Covent 
Garden  Market.” 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Ashburton,  duly  10th, 
sayS Potatoes  here  are  looking  remarkably  well, 
and  not  the  least  sign  of  the  murrain  at  present ;  but 
we  have  had  very  strong  winds  on  the  28th,  29th,  and 
30th  of  June,  so  that  in  very  exposed  places  the  stalks 
were  broken  off  just  as  if  they  were  cut  off.  The  allot¬ 
ment  Potatoes  here  are  looking  splendidly.  They  have 
taken  some  of  them  up,  and  they  are  very  fine,  and 
selling  at  lbd.  per  pound.  We  have  an  abundance  of 
Gooseberries,  three  quarts  for  5d.  ;  and  Currants  are 
very  plentiful.  Some  of  the  early  Apples  are  rather 
scarce,  but  the  orchard  Apples  are  very  abundant. 
Pears  are  very  fine;  the  Cholwell  Pear,  especially,  is 
numerous.  It  is  the  sort  that  the  late  Dr.  Soper  sent 
to  the  London  Horticultural  Society.  I  think  that  it  is 
a  sort  very  little  known,  but  if  any  one  would  like  a  bud 
or  graft  I  will  send  it  to  them  from  the  same  tree  as 
that  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Of  most  other  fruits 
there  are  a  very  fair  crop. 

“  Our  allotments  contain  forty  land  yards  each— six¬ 
teen  of  them  are  at  a  rent  of  £1  5s.  Gd.  each,  free  from 
rates  or  taxes. 

“  Of  Bees  we  have  had  very  few  swarms.  The  earliest 
about  here  was  on  or  about  the  15th  of  May.  That 
swarm  has  swarmed  again,  and  they  are  expecting  that 
swarm  to  swarm  again.  We  had  a  swarm  on  the  7th  of 
July;  and  I  think  that,  in  general,  they  have  not 
swarmed  yet,  the  weather  has  been  so  very  unfavourable 
for  them.” 

The  Cholwell  Pear  mentioned  by  our  correspondent  is 
thus  described  in  1845,  by  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  one  of 
i  our  best  authorities,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Journal. 

“  The  fruit  is  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  and 
nine-tenths  in  diameter,  at  the  widest  part  of  the  section, 
which  is  about  two-thirds  of  its  length  from  the  stalk.  The 
form  is  curved  pyramidal.  Eye  small,  hut  open.  Stalk 
I  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  slender  and 
obliquely  attached.  Skin  smooth,  thin,  yellowish  green  on 
the  shaded  side  ;  faintly  tinged  and  obscurely  streaked  with 
dull  red  next  the  sun,  where  it  is  also  sprinkled  with  pale 
dots.  The  flesh  is  yellowish-white,  melting,  buttery,  very 
sugary,  and  rich,  with  a  musky  flavour  resembling  that  of 
the  Seckel,  or  Henri  Quatre  ;  on  the  whole  it  most  resem¬ 
bles  the  latter,  but  the  skin  is  thinner  and  smoother,  and 
the  eye  is  not  so  much  plaited.  The  end  of  September  or 
beginning  of  October  appears  to  be  the  period  of  its  matu¬ 
rity.  It  will  succeed  as  a  standard,  and  is  a  good  early 
pear  worthy  of  cultivation,  especially  as  it  will  fill  up  a  blank 
which  occurs  in  the  supply  at  the  time  it  becomes  fit.” 


Mr.  Errington,  writing  from  Cheshire,  on  the  13th 
instant,  says — 

“  In  all  my  experience  I  have  never  known  such  a 
deluge  of  rain  as  we  have  had  for  the  last  ten  days  or 
so  :  we  are  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  mud. 

“  The  Potato  disease  has  began  to  a  certainty. 

“  Cucumber  disease  is  here  also  very  virulent. 

“We  shall  shortly  hear  accounts  of  Grapes  shanking, 
and  no  marvel.” 


At  the  Swaffham  Poultry  Exhibition,  H.  Gilbert.  Esq., 
of  Kensington,  had  both  the  prizes  awarded  to  him  in 
the  Shanghae  Chicken  Class,  being  for  the  best  pen  in 
that  Class,  and  for  the  best  pen  of  Chickens  at  the 
Show. 


We  have  the  following  from  Sydney,  in  New  South 
Wales.  Mr.  Creswick’s  father  is  a  nurseryman  at  Kint- 
bury,  in  Berkshire. 

“There  is  at  present  in  full  flower,  in  the  hothouse  of 
T.  Woolley,  Esq.,  at  the  Glebe,  a  very  beautiful  speci¬ 
men  of  the  newly- discovered  and  rare  Water  Lily,  the 
Nympluea  gigantea.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  only  culti-  j 
vated  specimen  in  existence.  A  dried  specimen  was  j 
sent  to  England  a  short  time  ago,  and  created  a  great 
sensation  in  the  botanical  world  of  London.  The 
flower,  which  is  a  rich  rose  colour,  is  about  eight  inches 
across  when  fully  expanded,  springs  from  a  stalk  about 
three  feet  long.  The  leaves  are  peltated,  and  about  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  having  the  stalk  in  the  centre,  as  is 
common  in  the  Nymplueea.  This  beautiful  plant  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  native  of  this  continent,  and  perhaps 
ranks  next  in  beauty  to  that  wonderful  specimen  of 
God’s  handiwork  the  Victoria  Regia.  There  are  some 
more  buds  upon  the  plant,  and  Mr.  Woolley  has  kindly 
thrown  it  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  on 
application  to  his  gardener,  Mr.  Creswick.  In  the 
beautiful  grounds  attached  to  his  residence  there  is  also 
a  small,  and,  we  believe,  a  unique  specimen  in  Sydney, 
of  the  Bunga  Bunga,  a  native  of  Wide  Bay.  It  is  a 
healthy  young  plant,  and  somewhat  resembles  the 
Araucaria  imbricata,  but  wo  believe  its  timber  is  not 
valuable,  although  it  forms  an  ornamental  tree.” 


SEA-KALE.— No.  3. 

I  feel  that  the  remarks  on  Sea-kale,  made  at  page 
257,  are  incomplete  without  a  little  addition,  and  that 
chiefly  about  the  cultural  process  out-doors;  for,  as 
before  observed,  no  forcing  process  can  cause  bad 
crowns  to  produce  good  Kale.  Deep  digging  or  trench¬ 
ing  should,  in  all  cases,  be  practised;  and  if  the  ground 
is  naturally  shallow,  a  special  course  of  culture  should 
be  had  recourse  to,  which  I  will  presently  describe. 
I  consider  thirty  inches  in  depth  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  first-rate  crowns,  though  I  do  not  say 
that  good  cannot  be  obtained  without  this  depth.  My 
recent  practice  is  to  manure  the  ground  heavily  with 
old  hotbed  material,  of  which  one-half,  at  least — gene¬ 
rally  three-parts — are  tree  leaves.  I  spoke,  in  a  former 
paper,  of  old  celery-beds,  in  the  Scotch  fashion,  being 
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extremely  eligible ;  of  course,  if  such  are  selected  no 
manuring  will  be  requisite, — a  good  salting,  the  salt 
well-incorporated  some  weeks  before  planting-time,  will 
alone  be  necessary.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  manure  is 
chopped  to  pieces  out  of  the  old  beds  with  a  sharp 
spade:  this  plan  I  practice  with  all  such  manure  before 
it  is  filled  in  the  barrows,  as  it  is  double  labour  on  the 
ground,  and  is  not  half  so  well  performed.  Before 
chopping  for  the  Sea-kale,  however,  a  thick  coating  of 
salt  is  spread  over  the  manure  to  be  chopped,  and  this 
in  order  that  it  may  blend  thoroughly  with  the  mauure, 
affording  a  ready  means  of  dividing  the  particles  of  salt, 
over  which  much  care  should  be  taken,  as  it  is  by  far 
too  powerful  unless  thus  separated.  The  mauure  is 
spread  on  the  ground  about  three  inches  in  thickness ; 
and  before  trenching  another  thin  sprinkling  of  salt  is 
given.  Our  readers,  even  those  who  are  not  old  gardeners, 
must  know  that  the  Sea-kale  is  a  marine  plant,  thriving 
in  the  saline  sands  and  alluvium  of  the  ocean ;  this  will 
readily  account,  in  their  minds,  for  such  a  liberal  appli¬ 
cation  of  salt. 

As  to  the  trenching,  I  must  here  protest,  on  general 
grounds,  against  the  too  common  practice  of  spreading 
the  manure,  and  then  paring,  as  it  is  called,  the  manure 
iu  a  thick  coating  into  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  Here 
we  have  a  stratum  of  manorial  matters  buried,  and  it  is, 
of  course,  mouths  before  three-fourths  of  the  roots  of 
almost  any  crop  can  reach  the  nourishing  mass.  My 
general  practice  in  trenching — the  surface-soil  being  a 
little  over  two  feet  in  depth — is  to  trench  three  spits, 
which  may  be  said  to  average  eight  inches  each.  The 
operator  chops  out  his  parallel  lines  for  the  trenches,  at 
oue  yard  apart,  after  the  manure  is  spread.  The  first 
yard,  or  commencement  of  the  trenching,  is  then,  of 
course,  wheeled  out  to  the  other  end,  and  he  commences 
by  digging  one  spit  (no  paring)  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  ;  a  little  manure  is  then  spread  over  the  surface 
before  the  second  spit  is  taken,  when  it,  iu  turn  with 
its  manure,  is  dug  down.  The  last  is  generally  dug  up 
without  manure,  but  it  is  dug  a  little  shallower — say 
six  inches — and  this  is  in  part  subsoil,  which,  with  us, 
is  about  intermediate  between  red  sand  and  clay,  rather 
adhesive,  whilst  the  surface-soil  can  scarcely  cohere. 
The  bringing-up  this  subsoil  about  every  three  or  four 
years  we  find  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  crops,  doubt¬ 
less  from  placing  fresh  inorganic  materials  within  reach 
of  the  roots. 

Thus,  then,  is  the  Sea-kale  grouud  prepared  :  and  now 
I  must  stay  a  moment  to  show  the  position  of  the  young 
roots  about  to  be  planted.  These  aro  sown  in  drills 
every  spring,  about  the  end  of  March,  and  thinned-out 
to  about  three  inches  apart;  the  drills,  if  parallel,  being 
about  fifteen  inches  asunder.  Good  soil  and  clean  cul¬ 
ture  are  all  that  is  requisite  the  first  season ;  and  by  the 
approach  of  winter  they  are  nice  little  crowns,  with 
roots  a  foot  or  more  in  length.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  you  may  propagate  Kale  abundantly  with  less 
trouble  than  this  ;  but  1  have  so  frequently  found  it  to 
canker  when  propagated  from  sections  of  the  old  roots, 
that  I  found  it  expedient,  years  since,  to  adopt  the  seed¬ 
ling  plan.  It  is  also  well-known,  that  if  a  lot  of  old 
Sea-kale  roots  are  chopped  to  pieces,  and  the  pieces 
inserted  in  soil,  almost  every  section  will  grow.  Seed¬ 
lings,  then,  as  above,  I  find  make  a  much  safer  stock  ; 
and  these  trenched  out  in  the  end  of  February,  which 
is  my  planting  period,  are  used. 

The  ground  is  marked  out  in  lines,  or  drills  are 
drawn,  at  three  feet  apart,  and  the  crowns  are  planted 
in  pairs  instead  of  singly,  the  centre  of  each  pair  being 
about  thirty  inches  distant,  and  the  pair  within  four 
inches  of  each  other  on  either  side  such  centres.  Now, 
this  may  seem  a  good  deal  of  room  to  those  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  the  production  of  fine  crowns,  but  it  is  certain 
that  inferior  crowns,  which  must  be  the  result  from  a 


crowding  system,  can  never  pay  so  well. nor  give  such  a 
degree  of  satisfaction. 

Having  alluded,  in  my  former  paper,  to  the  pinching 
away  the  blossoms,  and  the  thinning-out  of  the  shoots 
on  the  crowns,  I  may  pass  on,  merely  observing,  that 
it  is  seldom  they  produce  too  many  shoots  the  year  of 
planting.  We  generally  have  a  surplus  of  roots,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  consequently,  have  a  row  or  two  of  roots  in 
hand  which  have  stood  a  second  year.  The  gist  of  the 
plan,  nevertheless,  is  to  produce  first-rate  crowns  at  two 
years  of  age ;  that  is  to  say,  Kale  saved  last  March,  and 
transplanted  next  March,  will  be  in  first-rate  order  for 
forcing  in  November  twelvemonth.  As  a  market  specu¬ 
lation,  indeed,  it  would  not  prove  sufficiently  remunera¬ 
tive  if  it  stood  longer. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  view  of  the  question,  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  our  market  gardeners  are  not  so 
famous  in  the  production  of  this  delicious  esculent  as 
in  most  of  their  other  productions,  or  forced  Sea-Kale 
would  be  within  reach  of  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
which  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  January  or  February 
at  present.  Not  every  tradesman,  for  instance,  will 
choose  to  give  half-a-crown  for  a  dish  of  Kale,  and  there 
is  really  no  reason  why  good  Kale  should  not  be  obtain¬ 
able  at  one  shilling  the  dish  at  such  periods.  I  will 
endeavour  some  day  to  show  how  this  could  be  effected 
as  a  mercantile  affair;  for  to  accomplish  this  would 
require  a  mode  of  procedure  somewhat  different  from 
the  ordinary  gardener :  not,  however,  in  principle,  but 
in  the  relation  which  the  mode  of  forcing  should  bear  to 
the  rest  of  the  system. 

And  now  I  may  just  advert  to  the  best  mode  of 
producing  good  Kale  from  those  crowns  which  remain  a 
surplus  after  the  forcing  stock  has  been  amply  supplied. 
When  we  reach  the  end  of  March,  it  is  time  to  think  of 
bringing  the  forcing  of  Kale  to  a  close ;  and  between 
that  period  and  the  advent  of  Asparagus,  good  Kale  is 
still  wanted,  and  this  must  mainly  be  supplied  from  the 
open  ground.  As  I  before  observed,  I  always  take  care 
to  have  a  surplus  of  roots,  and  having,  by  a  calculation 
based  on  experience,  secured  an  ample  stock  of  roots 
“heeled”  in  November,  I  am  in  a  position  to  know 
what  to  do  with  the  remainder. 

Old  tan  is  a  material  of  which  we  have  always  had  a 
heap  to  spare,  and  this  I  have  ever  found  a  capital 
blanching  material  for  the  open  ground  Sea-kale.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  fine  cinder  ashes,  after 
they  have  been  weathered,  and  their  caustic  powers 
reduced,  would  be  as  good  a  material,  and,  indeed,  any 
ordinary  light  soil;  the  chief  conditions  requisite  being 
that  the  material  should  bo  in  a  reduced  state — no 
cohesion  between  the  particles  of  it. 

I  cover  all  my  surplus  crowns  in  November,  or  as 
soon  as  the  foliage  after  natural  decay  has  been  cleared 
away.  And  why  so  soon,  it  may  be  asked?  Why,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  severe  depression  in  the  ground- 
heat,  which  the  departed  summer  has  left  behind.  If 
any  one  doubt  the  importance  of  this  little  point,  let 
him  try,  in  the  ensuing  winter,  two  portions  on  exactly 
opposite  principles  ;  the  one  portion  of  Kale  roots 
covered  the  moment  the  foliage  can  be  honestly  dis¬ 
pensed  with ;  the  other  left  alone  until  the  ground  is 
hard  frozen ;  then  let  him  note  which  will  sprout  first 
in  the  ensuing  spring. 

However,  the  thing  is  so  obvious,  that  it  need  scarcely 
raise  a  doubt;  and  1  name  it  here  in  order  to  show  that 
even  our  commercial  gardeners,  with  whom  early  pro¬ 
duce  at  a  minimum  amount  of  labour  is  of  much  im¬ 
port,  may  possibly  have  something  yet  to  learn,  or  at 
least  to  consider  carefully.  'The  old  tan  then  is  wheeled 
to  the  crowns,  and  heaped  over  them  in  a  conical  form  ; 
and  as  each  of  my  kale  patches — originally  two  crowns, 
but  now  become  some  six  or  eight — are  well  worth  cover¬ 
ing,  we  appiy  at  least  half  a  barrowful  to  each  patch, 
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and  beneath  this  the  most  intense  frost  has  little  power. 
This  covering  remains  untouched  in  conical  heaps 
until  the  early  part  of  March,  when,  or  in  some  years  a 
little  earlier,  cracks,  or  fissures,  may  be  seen  in  these 
tan  hillocks,  a  warning  that  the  kale  buds  are  very 
active,  and  that  their  arrival  may  be  expected  daily. 

Henceforth,  the  only  thing  is  to  look  at  the  Kale  two 
or  three  times  a  week ;  for  in  dry  weather  the  old  tan 
will  trickle  away  from  the  crowns,  and  will  require, 
about  once  a  week  or  so,  to  be  drawn  into  compact 
hillocks  again.  R.  Errington. 


i  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION.— 

9th  July. 

The  weather  all  this  week  was  very  uncertain.  On  | 
Thursday  night  we  had  a  fearful  thunderstorm  round  j 
London,  and  incessant  sheet  lightning  from  all  parts  of 
the  compass  for  three  hours  or  more.  Friday  was  a  hot, 
j  hazy  day,  and  Saturday  morning,  the  morning  of  the 
!  show  day,  was  ushered  in  by  a  heavy  rain,  but  the  day 
cleared  up  by  the  time  the  plants  were  staged,  and  kept 
on  improving  till  late  in  the  afternoon;  the  day  was 
not  hot  for  the  time  of  year,  and  damp  grass  in  July 
never  frightens  any  one,  so  that  the  last  show  day  j 
here  for  this  season  was  as  enjoyable  as  could  be.  The  j 
plants  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  on  the  two  last 
occasions,  but  they  were  extremely  well  grown,  and  in  ! 
greater  variety  than  I  recollect  for  a  July  Show.  The 
fruit  was  in  far  greater  quantities,  and  in  much  better 
style,  than  it  was  ever  seen  before  at  this,  or  at  any 
other  garden,  including  Covent  Garden  itself;  for  al¬ 
though  waggon  loads  of  fruit  may  be  seen  there  every 
day  in  the  week,  very  little  of  it  is  more  than  three-parts 
ripe,  and  it  used  to  be  the  same  at  these  garden  exhibi¬ 
tions,  but  the  judges  on  fruit  tightened  the  reins,  and 
here  is  the  result.  One  hundred  and  seventy  entries  of 
fruit  were  made  here  that  day,  and  such  fruit  shall  not 
be  seen  again  till  this  time  next  year  at  the  same  place. 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  were  up  to 
the  winning  post  close  together.  It  is  always  an  in¬ 
structive  sight  to  see  such  distinguished  personages  con¬ 
tending  for  such  prizes  at  a  public  exhibition.  Her 
Grace  was  there,  aud  saw  how  the  prize  went  with  great 
good  humour. 

New  Plants. — One  would  hardly  believe  that  a  plant 
which  has  been  under  cultivation  in  this  country  for  the  j 
last  thirty  years  could  now  be  classed  amoug  new 
plants,  yet  I  must  so  class  it,  for  I  never  saw  it  in  flower 
before,  aud  I  have  seen  as  many  flowers  as  most  men. 
Disa  grand.ifi.ora,  a  ground  Orchid  from  the  Cape,  is  as 
fine  a  thing  of  the  kind  as  is  to  be  met  with  anywhere; 
but,  unfortunately,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  plants 
in  the  world  to  keep  or  to  manage  well.  I  have  myself 
gone  so  far  with  it  as  to  send  a  scientific  person 
to  the  spot  where  it  grows,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Table  Mountain,  behind  Cape  Town,  to  register  the 
weather,  moisture,  and  other  points,  all  the  time  it 
was  growing  and  flowering.  1  had  plenty  of  ripe 
!  tubers  of  it,  with  all  that  could  be  guessed  about  its 
,  proper  culture,  and  fresh  tubers  over  and  over  again, 
yet  I  never  could  keep  it  more  than  two  years;  and  I 
never  saw  a  live  flower  of  it  till  this  day,  and  I  have 
known  a  German  gardener,  returning  home  from  Baron 
Ludwig’s  garden,  bring  a  large  box  full  of  the  roots  of 
this  Disa  to  pay  his  travelling  expenses.  One  of  our 
first  nurserymen  bought  them  all,  and  sold  them  out,  at 
a  high  price,  among  some  of  the  best  gardeners  in  the 
whole  world,  but  not  one  out  of  the  lot  had  ever  flowered. 

[  I  have  seen  many  better  looking,  and  much  stronger 
plants  of  it,  than  the  one  now  in  flower,  and  some  day 
or  other  1  shall  sketch  out  the  way  to  keep  it  healthy 


for  a  certain  time,  at  least.  It  looks  much  like  one  of 
our  own  common  Orchids  when  not  in  flower,  throws 
up  a  stalk  six  to  ten  inches  long,  with  the  flower  or 
flowers  on  the  top  like  our  Bee  Orchis,  only  a  little 
stronger.  The  flower  is  most  beautiful,  and  unlike  any 
we  know  in  cultivation.  It  comes  nearest  to  a  Cypripe- 
dium  flower,  but  has  only  three  principal  parts,  two  side 
wings,  as  it  were,  and  a  central  hood  turned  upside- 
down,  and  opened  in  front  so  as  to  look  like  a  hand- 
scoop  ;  the  wings  or  sepals  are  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet, 
and  the  scoop  is  French-white,  lined,  and  veined  all 
over  with  bright  pink,  after  the  manner  of  an  Abutilon 
flower.  There  was  only  one  flower  on  the  plant. 

Lapageria  rosea. — There  was  a  noble  plant  of  this 
splendid  climber,  from  Mr.  Veitch,  trained  on  a  Laurel 
trellis,  four  or  five  feet  high.  It  had  fifteen  of  its  large, 
rosy,  drooping,  Lily-like  flowers  open,  and  a  finer  hardy 
climber  was  never  seen.  Some  doubt  its  being  quite 
hardy,  but  knowing  the  very  spot  where  it  comes  from, 
and  all  about  it  for  years  past,  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  myself  of  its  being  perfectly  hardy  with  us,  in  dry 
soil,  just  like  Bomarea  (Als  train  evict)  acuti folia,  and  the 
same  treatment  will  do  for  the  two  exactly.  Besides,  the 
very  first  living  plant  of  it  I  saw  was  three  years  ago, 
with  Mr.  Low,  at  Clapton,  after  standing  out  that  tre¬ 
mendous  hard  spring,  under  a  common  hand-light,  in 
the  open  border  of  the  “  American  ground.” 

Treated  as  a  hardy  plant,  this  most  lovely  Lapageria 
rosea  ought  to  be  cut  down  in  the  autumn  like  a  hop, 
then  for  the  first  few  years  some  coal-ashes  should  be  laid 
over  the  roots  to  save  it  from  any  very  hard  frost,  until 
the  roots  were  old  enough  to  stand  any  degree  of  cold. 
None  of  the  gardeners  with  whom  I  spoke  pronounce 
this  name  right,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  English¬ 
man  to  manage  the  right  sound  of  g  in  this  name.  A 
Scotchman  can  catch  it  directly  he  hears  it  sounds  like  g, 
in  geek,  as  Burns  lias  it  in  “  Tiby  I  bae  seen  the  day 

“  Ye  geek  at  me  because  I  am  poor.” 

For  geek,  say  geria,  on  the  Cal  ton  Hill,  and  you  have 
Lapageria  to  a  T.  The  derivation  of  it  is,  that  it  was  a 
second  or  third  name  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  the 
first  wife  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  the  plant  is  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  fame  of  that  amiable  woman. 

The  next  plant  is  still  newer,  and  by  some  will  be 
considered  a  better  one  than  the  last,  for  this  is  the  first 
time  it  has  flowered  in  Europe;  but  it  has  been  well 
known  to  gardeners  for  the  last  five  years  by  a  figure  of 
it,  with  full  descriptions,  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for 
1848,  page  87,  where  it  is  first  called  the  Long-flowered 
Hornberry,  or  Ceratostema  longifiorum ,  from  heras,  a 
horn,  and  sterna,  a  stamen,  as  our  Dictionary  gives  the 
derivation ;  but  it  is  not  a  stove  plant,  as  there  set  forth, 
for  Mr.  Lobb  gathered  the  seeds  at  12,000  feet  elevation 
on  the  Peruvian  Andes.  “  The  genus  derives  its  botanic 
name  from  the  long  horns  which  terminate  the  stamens. 
The  English  word  Hornberry  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
translation  of  it.”  All  the  Vacciniums ,  or  Cranberry 
order,  being  called  by  some  kind  of  berry,  as  Blaeberry, 
Bilberry,  Cranberry,  and  such  like,  Hornberry  comes  in 
most  fortunately.  That  is  the  way  to  name  plants. 
Everybody  seems  to  know  Hornberry  already,  and 
before  this  long-flowered  Hornberry  is  described.  Well, 
it  is  “  one  of  the  prettiest  of  evergreen  shrubs  (a  little 
out  of  the  common,  of  course),  with  the  foliage  of  one 
of  the  small  evergreen  Vacciniums.  Its  long,  trumpet¬ 
shaped  flowers  are  of  a  rich  purple,  and  grow  in  loose 
clusters  at  the  end  of  the  shoots.”  Such  is  the  author’s 
account  of  it.  My  notes  say — A  bushy  plant,  with  an 
excellent  habit  for  a  specimen  plant;  the  branches 
growing  close,  but  with  a  free  style  of  growth ;  the 
leaves,  small,  thick,  smooth,  and  blunt;  the  wood  half¬ 
succulent,  indicating,  with  the  thickness  of  the  leaves,  a 
plant  naturally  liable  to  excessive  drought  at  times,  and 
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able  to  bear  it.  The  flowers  purple-crimson  towards 
the  mouth,  and  orange-scarlet  at  the  bottom,  nearly  the 
1  same  shape  as  the  flower  of  Erica  ventricosa,  two  inches 
long,  and  looking  not  unlike  a  shrubby  JEschynanth  at 
a  little  distance. 

Veronica  variegata. — A  (hybrid  plant  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  one.  It  was  also  in  Mr.  Veitch’s  collection  of  new 
plants.  This  is  a  fine  cross  from  salicifolia,  by  the 
pollen  of  specie sa,  and  the  variegata  is  seen  in 
the  flowers,  which  are  in  heads  of  long  spikes ;  the 
bottom  of  the  spike  is  of  white  flowers,  the  middle  part 
French-white  flowers,  and  the  ends  bright  pink,  with 
|  protruding  stamens;  the  whole  looking  as  much  like 
;  artificial  flowers  as  anything  could  be.  This  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  flower  which  looks  so  well  in  the  hair,  not 
;  as  wreaths,  but  as  single  spikes  or  bunches,  and  they 
l  will  stand  all  tossings  about  in  a  polka  or  fairy  dance  ; 

!  and  the  new  bonnets  are  now  so  open  in  front,  that 
flowers  never  had  so  much  chance  to  set  off  a  fine- 
looking  face  to  the  best  advantage.  W  hat  an  open 
|  contrast  to  the  ugly,  close  bonnets  which  came  out  in 
i  1848;  the  ladies  had  to  walk  under  them ,  but  now  they 
can  walk  comfortably  in  front  of  their  new  bonnets  ! 
In  such  a  mode,  they  cannot  have  too  many  flowers, 
and  the  Veronica  variegata  is  a  new  style  ot  flower  to 
suit  the  present  fashion  to  the  letter,  besides  being  one 
of  the  best  exhibition  plants,  and  a  hardy  greenhouse 
plant  to  boot. 

The  new  Philesia  buxifolia  was  there  also :  a  small 
plant,  with  seven  large  flowers  open.  What  a  beautiful 
little  plant  it  is ! 

Also  six  more  pots  of  the  new  yellow  Leptosiphon,  the 
gayest  of  the  lot.  There  was  a  new  Hoy  a,  looking  much 
like  the  old  Honey-plant,  but  the  flowers  are  different — 
pure  white,  with  deep  divisions  or  lobes  to  the  corolla; 
it  is  well  worth  having;  the  name  is  f rater na.  There 
was  a  cut  flower  of  a  very  curious  Arum,  from  Smyrna, 
with  a  long,  dark-purple  spathe,  and  the  spadix,  or  long 
cylinder,  on  which  the  flowers  come,  was  as  black  as  my 
hat,  and  as  long  nearly  as  my  arm. 

Begonia  Prestonensis, — A  new  cross  seedling,^  of 
which  I  heard  a  good  deal,  was  there  also,  but  I  confess 
I  was  quite  disappointed  with  it.  I  saw  two  crosses  ot 
this  family  last  autumn  that  are  far  superior  to  it,  and 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  parentage  given  for 
this  cross.  There  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  so  far 
behind  as  in  the  genealogy  of  our  garden  crosses.  It 
we  said  that  so  and  so  were  a  cross  between  Poppies 
and  Horseradish,  we  should  be  no  whit  behind  some  of 
our  genealogists.  Nitida  was  said  to  be  the  pollen 
•  parent  of  Prestonensis,  but  nothing  even  of  the  section 
to  which  nitida  belongs  is  manifest  on  the  face  ot  it. 
Look  at  Mr.  Ingram’s  seedlings  by  the  pollen  of  nitida, 

I  and  a  blind  piper  could  tell  the  difference ;  some  may 
think  all  this  of  little  moment  if  they  get  a  good 
seedling,  but  the  truth  is,  that  false  parentage  stops 
improvements  oil  the  threshold,  tor  who  would  think  of 
crossing  cinnaharina  over  again  by  nitida  it  this  and 
such  stories  are  believed  ;  and  when  we  know  to  a 
certainty  that  nitida  is  the  best  pollen  parent  in  the 
whole  family,  is  it  to  be  endured  that  that  cross  should 
stand  in  abeyance  because  some  one  lost  a  memorandum, 
and  believed  that  we  had  the  cross  before  him  ? 

Plectranthus  concolor  picta,  alias  Coleus  Bloomii. — 
I  described  this  new  plant,  from  Mr.  Low’s  collection, 
last  October.  It  is  certainly  a  strange  thing  for  a 
blotched-leaved  plant,  but  not  more  so  than  the  way 
every  succeeding  writer  tries  to  make  out  a  difficult 
plant  before  it  comes  into  flower.  My  own  opinion  is, 
that  it  is  neither  a  Plectranthus  nor  a  Coleus  ;  but  I  think 
it  would  make  as  good  a  border  plant  for  the  summer  as 
a  Salvia,  or,  say,  a  wilderness  plant. 

There  was  a  Hoy  a  Sieboldii,  but  it  is  not  so  different 
;  from  the  old  one  as  to  justify  a  new  name ;  and  we  must, 


in  charity,  suppose  that  these  attempts  at  new  names 
for  old  things,  or  for  trifling  variations  of  them,  are 
made  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  the  old  things 
themselves ;  at  any  rate,  the  regular  trade  should  set 
their  faces  against  such  doings. 

There  were  a  great  many  novelties  in  two  collections 
of  variegated  plants,  one  of  them  from  Mr.  Rollisons,  of 
Tooting,  and  the  other  from  the  Messrs.  Lee,  of 
Hammersmith  ;  but  as  I  named  most  of  them  last  year, 

I  shall  not  enter  much  on  the  variegated  plants  to-day. 
Hcemadyction  venosum  is  a  beautiful  leaved  stove 
climber,  like  an  Echites  in  growth.  The  different 
Elceodendrons ,  again,  are  elegant  looking  shrubs.  A 
dwarf  one,  called  venosum,  I  would  recommend  to  every 
amateur  who  has  a  stove ;  it  takes  up  very  little  room, 
and  is  always  in  beauty  with  its  marked  leaves.  Mica- 
nia  scandens,  a  climber,  i3  next  to  the  Cissus  discolor, 
which  is  the  king  or  queen  of  all  the  variegated  plants. 
There  were  two  full-grown  Pine- Apple  plants  as  va¬ 
riegated  as  could  be ;  and  a  Fuchsia  glohosa  as  variegated 
as  that.  This  Fuchsia  was  shown  before,  five  or  six 
years  since.  Funkia  undulata,  in  the  variegated  form, 
would  make  a  nice  rock-plant.  Oleanders,  Hydrangeas, 
Pittosporum  undulatum,  and  many  more  old  things, 
were  in  a  variegated  dress,  and  looked  gay  enough. 

The  next  newest  things  were  Seedlings,  and  among 
the  Pelargoniums  and  Fancies  there  was  nothing  better 
;  than  we  had  already,  nor  so  good,  or  that  promised  a 
i  new  strain,  except  two  pure,  double,  White  Geraniums ; 

of  the  greenhouse  kind,  one,  a  dwarf-growing  plant,  with 
!  ragged  flowers,  that  would  be  a  treasure,  had  it  not 
been  far  surpassed  by  another  double,  White,  on  the 
same  stand.  This  last  is  as  white,  all  over,  as  the  fresh 
driven  snow  ;  the  petals  are  as  flat  and  even  as  those  of 
an  Oleander.  Indeed,  if  the  flowers  were  shown  without 
the  plant,  one  would  be  apt  to  mistake  them  for  a  semi¬ 
double  Neriana.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jackson,  of 
!  Kingston,  who  had  another  seedling,  from  an  old  seed¬ 
ling  of  mine,  the  first  that  appeared  in  the  Cloxinias, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  named  by  Mr.  Low,  of 
Clapton,  Violacea.  This  new  one  is  Violacca  superha, 
and  is  a  very  beautiful  thing,  and  is  the  best  of  that 
purple-violet  colour  in  the  genus.  He  also  exhibited  a 
running  Tropccolum,  with  a  foreign  name,  Scliewriana, 
a  very  pretty  summer  addition  to  this  tribe,  with  straw- 
coloured  flowers,  blotched  with  purple  inside.  It  will 
be  as  hardy  as  the  Canary  plant,  with  a  much  better 
foliage,  and  flowers  six  times  the  size.  There  were  ten 
or  a  dozen  Fuchsia  seedlings  not  better  than  the  best  of 
the  old  ones.  The  two  best  whites  were  called  Miss 
Hamburg  and  Clio.  The  two  best  red  and  purple  were 
Macbeth  and  Elegans.  Pearl  of  England  is  reckoned 
the  best  white  Fuchsia  of  the  old  one,  and  there  was 
one  called  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  in  the  seedling  tent,  of 
great  promise.  The  Ixora  javanica  has  turned  out  the 
finest,  and  best-to-grow-plaut  in  the  family;  there  was 
one  specimen  of  it  from  Mrs.  Lawrence — the  finest  plant 
that  was  ever  exhibited.  The  Dipladenia  atropurpurea 
is  coming  out  again  quite  fashionable,  and  the  old 
Sensitive  plant  was  there,  and  as  large  as  the  largest 
currant-bush  in  the  kingdom.  The  more  ordinary  things 
will  have  to  stand  over  to  another  week.  D.  Beaton. 


MANURE  WATERINGS. 

“  What  can  be  the  matter  with  these  Pelargoniums?” 
said  an  inquirer,  not  long  ago,  respecting  a  lot  of  fine 
plants  that  were  fast  shedding  their  leaves,  and  looking 
as  miserable  as  possible.  “  Nothing,”  continued  he, 
“  has  been  done  to  them  beyond  the  usual  treatment, 
except  acting  up  to  the  recommendation  of  the  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  and  giving  them  a  weak 
watering  with  Guano  Water.”  Weak,  eh!  and  a  smell  of 
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the  soil  in  the  pot  afforded  confirmation  strong  that 
something  more  than  a  solution  of  triple  M  had  been 
given  to  them.  The  solution  had  been  so  long  applied, 
and  so  many  waterings  had  been  given  afterwards,  that 
the  only  hope  I  could  give,  not  of  recovering  the  plants 
during  the  present  season,  but  of  saving  the  stock,  was 
by  advising  the  taking  off  the  cuttings  directly,  and 
then  shaking  away  the  strongly-manured  soil,  and  re¬ 
potting  in  poor  sandy  earth,  after  washing  the  roots, 
and  keeping  them  in  a  close  place  until  fresh  roots  were 
freely  forming.  So  strong,  however,  did  the  soil  smell 
of  ammonia,  that  1  must  add,  the  chief  bopo  was 
founded  in  getting  new  plants  from  the  cuttings,  as  the 
young  shoots  seemed  less  influenced  than  the  older 
parts  of  the  plant. 

There  are  few  things  in  which  young  amateurs  make 
more  mistakes  than  thus  supposing  that  their  plants 
cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  We  know  that 
even  Prussic  acid  is  useful  for  medical  purposes,  but  we 
also  know  how  small  a  portion  will  destroy  the  most 
robust  constitution.  Guano  is  valuable  to  the  gardener 
as  well  as  to  the  farmer  for  its  stimulating  and  nutritive 
properties;  but  its  very  concentrated  richness  renders  j 
'  it  necessary  to  use  it  upon  tender  plants  with  great 
caution.  Even  those  with  considerable  experience 
will,  at  times,  make  a  mistake  with  it  when  they 
least  expect  it.  I  lost  two  or  three  line  Fuchsia  plants  ! 
from  this  cause  this  season.  I  was  setting  some  large 
plants  of  these,  and  other  things,  in  a  veranda,  where 
it  was  unadvisable  to  use  much  manure-water,  as  the 
smallest  drop  spilled  would  be  seen  on  the  white 
stone  pavement.  I  resolved,  therefore,  before  moss¬ 
ing  the  surface  of  the  pots,  to  scatter  just  a  pinch  i 
of  Guano  on  the  soil,  considering  that  each  water¬ 
ing  would  dissolve  some  of  its  nourishing  proper- 
J  ties.  I  took  a  little  between  my  thumb  and  two  fingers, 
j  in  fact,  the  quantity  was  not  more  than  I  have  seen 
many  a  devotee  of  tobacco-dust  sniff  up  into  bis  nos- 
I  trils  at  one  pinch,  and  the  result,  on  the  majority  of  the 
i  Fuchsias,  has  been  quite  equal  to  my  expectations.  But 
]  either  these  two  or  three  plants  were  less  able  to  bear 
j  this  treatment,  or,  inadvertently,  I  had  sprinkled  over 
j  their  soil  twice,  which  is  not  unlikely ;  or  some  young 
experimentalist,  who,  when  the  result  is  unfavourable, 
generally  belongs  to  the  wonderful  family  of  “  nobody,” 
had  been  imitating  my  example.  Bo  this  as  it  may, 
the  plants,  the  day  after  being  watered,  dropped  a 
number  of  their  best  leaves,  and  appeared  as  if  they 
would  lose  more.  Suspecting  the  cause,  an  attempt 
|  was  made  to  keep  the  plants  healthy  by  means  of  the 
syringe,  and  to  give  little  water,  until  the  Guano,  inti- 
,  mately  blended  with  the  surface  soil,  had  lost  part  of 
i  its  strength  by  exposure.  This,  persevered  in,  might 
I  have  saved  the  plants;  but  as  they  formed  no  agreeable 
contrast  to  those  other  plants  beside  them  in  luxuriant 
health,  they  were  removed,  and  then  two  or  three  good 
waterings  thoroughly  finished  them.  This  fact  will 
miss  its  aim  if  it  does  not  lead  to  the  practice  of  using 
;  all  manorial  solutions  in  a  weak  state. 

In  the  case,  of  good  Guano,  one  ounce  will  make  a 
strong-enough  solution  for  four  gallons,  to  be  used  for 
!  the  generality  of  soft-wooded  plants,  and  half  of  that 
quantity  will  do  for  hard-wooded  ones.  In  making  up 
|  repeated  solutions  in  the  same  vessel,  if  the  grounds  are 
retained  a  less  quantity  must  be  used  each  time. 

I  Double  the  above  quantity  may  be  used  safely  of  super- 
|  phosphate  of  lime  ;  and  that,  too,  is  one  of  the  safest  of 
i  all  the  artificial  manures  for  top-dressing  a  pot  plant,  as 
j  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  water  from  a  watering-pot 
!  washes  its  virtues  into  the  soil.  As  much  as  a  common- 
|  sized  hand  can  take  comfortably  between  the  thumb 
|  and  the  two  first  fingers  may  be  spread  on  the  surface 
!  soil  of  a  pot,  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter,  containing 
I  any  soft-wooded  plant  it  is  desirable  to  grow  with  great 


rigour.  Rhododendrons  in  pots,  Camellias,  &c.,  should 
have  about  half  that  quantity;  Azaleas  and  Epacris,  j 
when  making  their  wood,  about  one-fourth  as  much,  j 
One  quart  of  fresh  soot,  and  a  pint  of  lime,  will  make  a 
beautiful  clear  solution  for  thirty-six  gallons,  and  half 
the  quantity  for  the  next  filling;  and  this  will  do  ad¬ 
mirably,  now  and  then,  for  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
Fuchsias,  &c.,  with  alternate  clear  water  waterings,  but 
at  that  strength  it  would  ruin  most  hard-wooded  plants. 
In  fact,  the  most  of  them  prefer  something  cooler* — as  a 
weak  solution  of  one-year-old  cow  dung.  All  excre¬ 
ments  of  animals  must  be  used  in  solution  with  great 
care,  and  after  they  have  had  time  to  ferment  and  clear 
themselves  when  in  a  fresh  state.  There  is  less  danger 
when  using  them  several  months  old.  1  mention  the 
case  of  these  unfortunate  Fuchsias  as  a  warning,  as, 
though  using  manure-waterings  largely,  1  have  not  been 
i  caught  for  many  a  day  previously.  I  would,  therefore, 

!  strongly  advise  all  young  beginners  to  err  on  the  side 
of  weakness.  In  the  place  of  manure-waterings,  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  from  six  months  to  one-year-old  cow  dung,  ; 
horse  dung,  deer  dung,  or  sheep  dung,  may  be  used  j 
with  advantage  by  the  timid.  According  as  the  pot 
ranges  from  six  inches  to  twelve,  the  dressing  may  be  j 
from  a  quarter  to  one-half,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  j 
thickness.  This  will  do  admirably  for  all  soft-wrooded 
quick-growing  plants,  and  during  the  growing  season 
the  top-dressing  may  be  renewed  in  six  weeks  or  two  | 
months.  In  the  case  of  such  plants,  and  also  with  i 
Strawberries,  Cucumbers,  &c.,  I  often  combine  this  sur 
face-dressing  with  weak  manure-waterings. 

One  word  more.  Just  like  animals,  fast-growing  plants 
like  a  change  of  food.  I  find,  therefore,  that  it  is  ad 
visablc  to  change  often  the  liquid-manure  imparted.  If  ! 
attention  to  weakness  is  given,  a  small  quantity  of  the  j 
artificial  kinds  will  serve  a  large  establishment  for  a 
twelvemonth. 

PROTECTING  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS  OUT-OF- 

DOORS. 

“  I  have  several  large  plants  of  Azaleas,  Camellias,  and 
Rhododendrons,  which  1  am  obliged  to  set  out-of-doors  in 
summer.  I  am  aware  that  the  pots  and  tubs  would  be 
better  plunged,  but  then  the  trouble  and  the  bother  are  ; 
so  great.  Cannot  I  let  the  heads  have  sunlight,  and  j 
keep  the  roots  from  being  roasted  by  any  other  means  ?  ”  j 
Yes;  but  not,  as  one  of  our  friends  advises,  by  having  j 
the  pots  painted  of  a  slate-colour.  This  would  only 
make  matters  worse.  The  red  pot  occupies  a  middle 
place,  as  an  absorber  and  a  radiater  of  heat.  The  dark t 
colour  of  the  slate  makes  it  both  a  first-class  absorbent,  I 
and  a  first-class  radiater  of  heat.  Hence,  we  should  not  j 
consider  slate-tubs  the  best  things  in  the  world  for 
growing  tender  plants  in  out-of-doors.  We  should  be 
afraid  that  the  roots  close  to  the  side  would  endure 
something  like  scorching  in  warm  days,  and  something 
almost  amounting  to  freezing  in  cold  nights.  Had  we 
orange-trees  in  slate-tubs,  that  we  were  obliged  to  expose 
to  an  unshaded  sun,  I  should  be  inclined  to  change  the 
dark  colour  to  a  light  one,  by  painting  the  outside  with 
a  stone-colour,  and  making  it  resemble  stone,  by  throw¬ 
ing  on  silver  sand  whilst  the  paint  was  wet.  The  vessel 
would  thus  so  far  be  changed  into  a  reflector,  instead  of 
an  absorbent  of  heat.  A  similar  plan  might  be  adopted 
with  large  plants  in  pots.  Those  in  wooden  boxes 
would  take  no  harm.  Where  painting  was  considered 
troublesome,  a  better  plan  still  would  be  to  cover  the  pot 
on  the  sides  exposed  to  sun  and  light,  or  even  all  round, 
with  a  piece  of  light-coloured  cloth.  Anything  would 
do ;  a  piece  of  old  mat ;  a  wrapper  of  hay  or  straw- 
bands;  a  piece  of  turf  placed  round  it;  but  the  piece 
of  cloth  would  be  as  effectual  as  any,  and  the  lighter 

*  By  cooler  is  meant,  less  stimulating,  owing  to  there  being  less  am¬ 
monia  present. 
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the  colour,  and  the  greater  the  body  of  air  between  the 
sides  of  the  pot  and  the  protecting  covering,  the  better 
i  it  would  be.  This  simple  precaution  would  save  from 
|  injury  many  a  valuable  plant  in  summer,  and  would  be 
:  quite  as  effectual  as  placing  the  plant  in  a  double  pot. 

J  he  reason  why  plants  thrive  better  in  summer,  when 
standing  in  pits,  with  turf  sides,  than  when  standing 
exposed,  is  chiefly  owing  to  two  facts;  first,  that  the 
walls  protect  the  roots  from  the  fierce  action  of  the 
suns- rays;  and,  secondly,  because  the  temperature  is 
more  uniform,  as  the  earth  wall,  Comparatively  speaking, 
absorbs  and  radiates  heat  slowly. 

CALCEOLARIAS  AFFECTED  WITH  A 
BLACK  LEPROSY. 

Many  complaints  of  this  have  reached  me.  I  men¬ 
tion  it  prominently  here  to  elicit  cause  and  cure  ;  as  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  that  whatever  my  ideas  respecting  the 
former,  I  can  offer  nothing  satisfactory  as  respects  the 
latter.  The  readers  of  this  work  are  aware  that  some 
time  ago  I  highly  praised  the  Kentish  Hero  Calceolaria, 
and  I  did  not  say  one  word  too  much  in  its  favour,  for, 
for.  early  and  late  and  continuous  blooming,  few  yet  will 
beat  or  equal  it ;  there  was,  in  fine,  something  like 
Hero  worship  in  all  quarters,  and,  perhaps,  none  were  more 
ardent  than  myself.  Well,  I  had,  in  a  regular  flower- 
garden,  in  J uly  last  year,  four  as  fine  beds  a.s  the  eye 
could  look  upon,  but  a  thunder  and  hail  storm  settled 
them  for  the  season  Many  flowers  were  knocked  off, 
but  that  was  of  no  consequence,  as,  if  health  had  con¬ 
tinued,  there  were  plenty  to  come.  But  what  was 
worse,  the  fine  foliage  was  riddled  by  the  hail,  and  from 
all  these  places  a  black  decomposing  gangrene  spread, 
until  it  arrived  at  the  stems,  notwithstanding  appli¬ 
cations  of  lime,  sulphur,  &c. ,  to  prevent  it.  Anxious  to 
continue  the  stock,  1  propagated  some  earlier  than 
usual,  as  I  saw  the  beds  would  have  to  be  replaced  for 
the  autumn  ;  and  though  some  of  these  cuttings  looked 
pretty  sound  at  first,  they  kept  going  and  going,  from 
the  same  disease,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  so  that 
now  I  have  not  got  one  remaining ;  although,  after 
always  planting  largely  for  several  years,  I  generally 
had  some  hundreds  to  spare  for  those  who  liked  it.  I 
have  now  some  six  small  plants  in  a  bed,  obtained  from 
my  neighbour,  Mr.  Busby,  and  1  am  glad  to  say,  that 
his  stock,  as  well  as  several  others  of  my  friends,  is 
sound,  although  many  others  complain  of  this  black 
disease.  I  have  seen  some  traces  of  the  same  disease 
among  other  Calceolarias,  but  nothing  to  signify.  I 
never  saw  any  such  thing  until  after  the  thunder-storm 
in  July.  Frequently  the  leaves  turn  up,  as  if  they  were 
infested  with  green  fly,  but  seldom  does  the  fly  appear 
in  unison  with  this  black  disease.  There  is  one  satis¬ 
faction  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Hero,  the  malady  seems 
more  constitutional  than  contagious.  Every  plant  1 
had  was  more  or  less  injured  in  July  last  year.  Every 
cutting  taken  from  the  soundest  part  exhibited,  even 
when  rooted  or  growing,  the  same  malady,  sooner  or 
later.  These  young  plants  were  placed  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  those  received  from  my  neighbour,  and  were 
even  planted  out  with  them.  These  latter  are  yet  free 
from  the  disease,  while  the  first  are  all  gone.  The 
purchasers  of  this  plant  had,  therefore,  better  be  sure 
that  the  stock  is  free  from  disease. 

CALCEOLARIA  SULTAN. 

This  is  a  fine,  large,  dark  Calceolaria,  suitable  alike 
for  pot,  balcony,  or  bed.  It  is  a  worthy  neighbour  of 
the  Hero.  I  confess  I  was  prejudiced  against  it.  It 
has  rather  a  wide  opening  for  the  slipper,  and  I  judged 
that  the  wet  would  get  there  and  weigh  it  down.  I  had 
several  kinds  and  seedlings  this  season  that  I  expected 
great  things  from,  and  beautiful  they  looked  out-of- 


doors  until  the  late  rains,  but  then  they  were  like  bare 
poles.  The  Sultan  has  been  beautiful  in  beds  for  a 
month  past — evci’,  in  fact,  since  the  first  week  in  June  ; 
and  though  heavy  rains  have  caused  the  large  flowers 
to  bend,  the  first  change  of  weather  elevated  them  as 
upright  as  ever.  None  but  the  smaller  yellow  flowers 
have  stood  the  weather  so  well.  There  are  some  good 
things  in  its  vicinity,  but  every  lady  seems  to  see 
nothing  else  but  Sultan.  It  has  excelled  the  neighbour 
beds  of  the  group.  I  consider  it,  as  a  dark  colour,  quite 
as  indispensable  as  the  Hero  was  for  its  orange-bronze. 
Its  wide  mouth  frightened  many  from  enlisting  it,  as  well 
as  myself,  but  first  conclusions  are  frequently  not  sound 
ones.  R-  Fish. 


ROSE  CLASSIFICATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  203.) 

Class  10. — Climbing  Roses. — These,  on  account  of 
their  climbing,  slender  shoots,  are  easily  known.  I  shall 
include  all  that  have  this  habit  and  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  dividing  them  into  sections. 

Sec.  1.  Boursaidt  Roses,  a  variety  of  E.  multifont. — 
Fast  growers  and  abundant  bloomers.  Examples  are  : — 

Amadis,  or  Crimson;  Boursault, dee])  purplish-crimson, 
large,  and  semi-double. 

Elegans,  crimson-purple,  streaked  with  white ;  very 
showy. 

Gracilis,  bright  rosy-red,  superb,  large,  and  full. 

Sec.  2.  Rosa  Arvensis,  the  Ayrshire  Rose. — This  sec¬ 
tion  is  remarkable  for  quick  growth,  very  thorny 
branches,  and  abundance  of  bloom.  These  qualities 
recommend  them  for  covering  lofty  walls,  stems  of  trees, 
rough  banks,  or  running  up  pillars,  and  covering  ar¬ 
bours.  Examples  are: — 

Ayrshire  Queen,  dark  purplish-crimson  ;  semi-double. 

Dundee  Rambler,  white,  edged  with  pink ;  small  and 
double. 

Ruga,  pale  flesh,  changing  to  white;  large  and  double. 

Sec.  3.  Rosa  sempervirens,  Evergreen  Rose.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  retaining  their  dark  green 
shining  foliage  through  a  great  part  of  winter.  In  mild 
seasons,  and  in  favoured  localities,  they  are  quite  ever¬ 
green.  They  have  also  the  property  of  blooming  in 
large  clusters,  sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  in  each.  There 
are  nearly  twenty  varieties  in  this  section.  1  select  the 
following  as  examples  : — 

Alba  plena,  white,  double;  large  and  full. 

Brunonii,  bright  purple ;  small,  but  very  showy. 

FeleciU  perpetuelle,  creamy-white ;  beautiful,  small, 
and  full. 

Myrianthus  renoncule,  blush,  edged  with  rose;  im¬ 
mense  clusters. 

Spectabile,  rosy-lilac ;  large  and  double. 

Sec.  4.  Rosa  Banksia,  Banksian  Rose. — Distinguished 
by  their  smooth  stems,  small  bright  leaves,  and  clusters  J 
of  very  small,  elegant  flowers.  Examples  are — 

Alba  (white),  pure  white ;  beautiful,  small,  and  very 
double. 

Lutea  (yellow),  fine  pale  yellow. 

Sec.  5. — Rosa  multiflora,  The  Many-flowered  Rose. — 
This  section  may  be  distinguished  by  the  abundance  of 
bloom,  combined  with  extraordinary  vigourous  growth. 
Unfortunately  many  of  the  varieties  are  rather  tender, 
requiring  a  south  wall  in  a  sheltered  situation.  Ex¬ 
amples  are — 

De  la  Qrifferaie,  fine  large  flowers,  of  a  rosy-carmine 
colour. 

Graulhie,  pure  white,  often  tinged  with  rose;  very 
double. 

Superba,  bright  rose  ;  large  and  fine. 

Triomphe  de  Bayeux,  white,  with  a  straw-coloured 
centre  ;  flowers  arranged  in  flat  heads  or  corymbs. 
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Laura  Davoust,  pink,  changing  to  blush  ;  immense 
clusters. 

Russelliana,  dark  crimson  ;  superb,  and  very  double. 

These  two  last  are  hybrids,  and  are  very  hardy  and 
desirable. 

Sec.  0.  Rosa  rubifolia,  The  Bramble-leaved  Rose. — 
This  section  is  the  American  Prairie  Roses,  remarkable 
for  their  rapid  growth  and  large  bramble-like  foliage. 
They  are  of  recent  introduction,  and,  as  yet,  not  much 
known.  Examples  are — 

Baltimore  Belle ,  white,  tinged  with  pink. 

Pallida  or  Superba,  white  ;  blooming  in  large  clusters. 

Queen  of  the  Prairies,  bright  pink ;  large  and  double. 

Autumnal  Roses,  Flowering  from  July  to  November. 

The  whole  family  of  the  Rose  has  been  divided  by 
i  the  growers  into  two  large  divisions,  characterised  by 
|  the  seasons  in  which  they  dower.  The  Summer-flowering 
division  I  have  already  given,  and  now  follows  the 
Autumn-flowering  one.  The  line  of  distinction,  however, 
is  not  very  exactly  defined,  for  some  said  to  be  summer 
Roses  bloom  frequently  in  autumn,  and  some  few  of  the 
late  bloomers  flower  earlier  than  the  great  body  of  the 
class  ;  yet  these,  on  account  of  their  difficulty  in  other 
respects,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  divisions  to 
which  they  belong. 

Class  11. — Rosa  brdcteata,  The  Macartney  Rose.— 
Very  distinct  Roses,  easily  known  by  having  green 
leaves  or  bractes  close  to  the  flower-cup ;  also  by  their 
bright,  shining,  small  foliage.  There  are  only  two 
varieties. 

Alba  simplex,  white;  single  flowers,  but  very  pretty. 

Maria  Leonida,  white  with  a  cream-coloured  centre  ; 
large  and  double. 

Class  12. — Rosa  microphylla,  The  Small-leaved  Rose. 
— A  very  distinct  class,  with  numerous  branches  clothed 
with  the  smallest  leaves.  Examples  are — 

Rubra  plena,  deep  red ;  curious,  large,  and  full. 

Rouge  de  Luxembourg,  reddish  -  purple  ;  large  and 
double. 

These  two  classes  are  evergreen  Roses,  with  bright 
shining  foliage.  To  cultivate  them  well  they  must  be 
grown  against  a  warm  wall,  and  the  soil,  or  border, 
should  be  thoroughly  drained.  They  are  so  beautiful, 
that  this  care  and  trouble  will  be  amply  repaid.  They 
are  not  vigorous  in  growth,  and,  therefore,  are  suitable 
for  low  walls. 

Class  13. — Rosa  moschata,  The  Musk  Rose. — Dis¬ 
tinguished  from  all  other  Roses  by  their  musky  perfume. 
They  bloom  in  immense  clusters  at  the  ends  of  their 
upright  shoots,  especially  in  the  autumn.  Examples 
are — 

Blush,  or  Fraser's,  pale  red ;  small  and  semi-double. 

Double  White,  creamy-white  ;  small  and  double. 

Eponine,  yellowish,  and  double. 

Class  14. — Rosa  muscosa,  Perpetual  Moss. — Separated 
from  the  Moss  Roses  on  account  of  their  blooming  in 
the  autumn.  Their  mossy  characteristic  distinguishes 
them.  Examples  are — 

Jean  Bodin,  rosy-blush;  very  double. 

Perpetual  White,  white ;  blooming  in  clusters,  very 
many  and  double. 

Class  15. — Rosa  damascena,  The  Damask  Perpetual 
Rose. — Distinguished  from  the  Common  Damask  Rose 
by  flowering  late;  they  are  exceedingly  fragrant,  and 
perfectly  hardy.  Examples  are : — 

Rose  du  Roi,  or  Crimson,  very  bright  crimson  ;  beau- 
i  tiful,  large,  and  double. 

Gelina  Dubois,  white ;  large  and  very  double. 

Josephine  Antoinette,  clear  rosy-blush;  beautiful,  large, 
and  full. 

Mogador,  rich  purplish-crimson ;  brilliant,  large,  and 
full. 

Class  Hi. — Hybrid  Perpetual. — This  is  a  very  large 


and  useful  class  of  Roses.  They  have  been  crossed 
from  the  Chinese,  Bourbon  and  other  species,  and  are 
to  be  distinguished  by  their  perpetual  flowering,  and 
being  different  in  habit  and  bloom  from  the  original 
species.  These  hybrids  are  also  more  hardy,  and  stand 
the  smoke  of  large  towns  better  than  the  Chinese  and 
Tea-scented  Roses.  From  this  class  the  forcing  Roses 
are  mostly  taken — at  least,  such  as  are  exhibited  at  the 
great  Metropolitan  shows.  Growers  in  the  country  that 
force  Roses,  and  have  hitherto  confined  themselves  to 
force  with  such  sorts  as  the  old  Provence,  Common  Moss, 
and  the  Spong  Rose,  would  do  well  to  try  a  few  out  of  i 
this  class ;  they  force  well,  and  bloom  freely,  and  are 
very  fragrant.  Amongst  the  examples  I  shall  select 
will  be  found  many  well  known  Roses : — 

Aubernon,  bright  rose,  changing  to  red;  very  double 
and  large. 

Baronne  Prevost,  pale  rose ;  superb,  very  large,  and 
double. 

Baronne  Hallez,  dark  red ;  large  and  full ;  very  fine. 

Caroline  de  Sansal,  clear  flesh-colour,  edges  blush ; 
very  large  and  full. 

Comte  de  Montalivet,  violet-red;  very  large  and 
double. 

Ducliesse  de  Praslin,  blush,  pink  centre ;  large  and 
full. 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  pale  rose ;  magnificent. 

Eduard  Jesse,  dark  purple  shaded  with  crimson ; 
distinct,  glowing,  large,  and  double. 

La  Reine,  rosy-pink,  tinged  with  lilac ;  magnificent. 

Geant  des  Batailes,  brilliant  crimson,  shaded  with 
purple. 

Queen  Victoria,  white,  shaded  with  peach  ;  large  and 
full. 

Robin  Hood,  rosy-carmine  ;  very  large  and  double. 

William  Griffiths,  pale  satin-like  rose ;  large  and  full. 

Class  17. — Rosa  indica,  The  Indian  or  China  Rose. — 
China  Roses  are  well  known,  and  need  no  description. 
They  are  mostly  grown  in  pots  in  greenhouses,  or 
against  walls.  Kept  in  frames  or  pits  through  the 
winter,  and  planted  out  in  early  spring,  they  are  by 
such  treatment  well  adapted  for  beds  on  the  lawn,  or  in 
the  parterre.  Their  small  growth,  and  abundant  almost 
constant  bloom  through  the  summer  and  autumn,  render 
them  very  suitable  to  plant  in  masses.  Examples  are — 

Abbe  Moiland,  rosy-purple,  often  streaked  with  white; 
large  and  very  double. 

Aimee  Plantier,  white,  tinted  with  orange;  large  and 
double. 

Beau  Carmin,  deep  velvety  purple,  and  crimson- 
shaded  ;  rich  and  very  double. 

Cramoise  superieure,  rich  crimson. 

Mrs.  Bosanquet,  delicate  pale  flesh,  often  white,  clus¬ 
tering  ;  beautiful,  large,  and  very  double. 

Napoleon,  bright  pink ;  fine,  large,  and  double. 

Prince  Charles,  brilliant  carmine  ;  very  double. 

Tancrede,  fine  rosy-purple  ;  distinct,  large,  and  full. 

Virginale,  delicate  blush-pink  ;  large  and  full. 

T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


STOVE  FERNS. 

(Continued  from  page  203.)  j 

Propagation :  by  Seed. — I  trust  our  readers,  growers 
of  Ferns,  have  not  forgotten  my  description  of  the  moist  • 
places  in  which  they,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  them, 
grow  in  a  wild  state.  In  these  moist  hot  places  they  j 
shed  their  seeds,  which  come  up  by  thousands  around 
the  old  plants.  In  our  moist  stoves,  and  more  especially 
the  Orchid-house,  the  more  common  kinds  spring  up 
from  seeds  so  much  and  so  freely  as  to  become  trouble-  i 
some.  I  remember  a  wall  on  the  north  side  of  an  Orchid- 
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bouse,  at  Pine  Apple  Place,  which,  partly  from  its  situa¬ 
tion,  and  partly  from  being  syringed  every  day  to 
moisten  blocks  of  wood  on  which  Orchids  grew,  was  kept 
constantly  moist.  On  this  wall  the  common  Pteris 
serrulata  grew  so  thickly  from  seed  as  completely  to  cover 
it ;  so  much  so,  that  it  became  necessary  to  pull  them 
away,  and  whitewash  the  wall,  to  prevent  the  Ferns  from 
growing  so  much.  And  in  Messrs.  Loddige’s  Orchid- 
,  house  there  was,  and  may  be  yet,  growing  on  the  walls 
|  quantities  of  the  Adiantum  capillus  veneris ,  chiefly  seed¬ 
ling  plants.  These  facts  point  out  forcibly  how  we 
ought  to  propagate  Ferns  from  seed. 

I  have  raised  great  numbers  of  choice  species  by 
placing  a  slightly  moss-covered  brick  under  a  hand- 
light,  in  a  moist  heat,  or  shady  part  of  an  Orchid-house, 
or  even  common  stove.  On  these  bricks  I  scattered  the 
seeds,  and  soon  had  the  pleasure  to  observe  them  grow¬ 
ing  ;  the  only  care  bestowed  was  surrounding  the  bricks 
with  common  green  moss,  and  keeping  it  moist  by  fre¬ 
quent  sprinklings  of  tepid  water.  I  was  careful,  of 
course,  to  sow  seed,  and  not  dust ;  for  the  capsules,  or 
seed-cases,  soon  burst,  the  seeds  fly  off,  and  leave  nothing 
but  dust.  The  best  way  to  be  certain  of  real  seed  is  to 
|  frequently  brush  oft’  on  the  brick  the  real  seed  before  it 
flies  off  from  the  fronds.  The  seed  itself  has  much  the 
appearance  of  dust,  and  requires  a  strong  magnifier  to 
distinguish  it.  If  the  desired  species  sown  upon  these 
bricks  do  not  vegetate,  the  operator  may  be  sure  that  no 
seed  has  been  sown.  Some  kinds  will  not  vegetate  by 
this  method,  but  may  be  raised  under  a  bell-glass.  To 
effect  this,  fill  a  pot  with  the  compost  described  for 
potting  Ferns  in,  sift  a  portion  through  a  very  fine  sieve, 
and  place  it  about  half-an-inch  thick  upon  the  compost; 
then  give  it  a  good  watering,  so  as  thoroughly  to  wet 
the  whole  of  the  soil.  Fit  a  bell-glass  to  the  pot,  lift  it 
off  again,  and  sow  the  seed  upon  the  moist  soil.  The 
best  way  to  sow  the  seed  is  first  to  cut  off  two  or  three 
fronds,  and  brush  off  the  seed  on  to  a  white  sheet  of 
paper,  then,  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  sow  the  seed 
evenly  all  over  the  surface  of  the  moist  earth.  Place 
upon  it  a  bell-glass,  and  set  the  pot  in  a  shady  part  of 
the  stove  or  Orchid-house.  The  sun  must  never  be 
allowed  to  shine  upon  the  bell-glass. 

Fern  seed  will  keep  for  an  extraordinary  length  of 
time.  The  late  Mr.  Shepherd,  Curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  at  Liverpool,  obtained  a  crop  of  many  kinds  of 
!  stove  Ferns,  the  seeds  of  which  were  brushed  off  speci- 
1  mens  that  had  been  brought  from  the  tropics  several 
years  previously  to  coming  into  Mr.  Shepherd’s  posses¬ 
sion.  He  sowed  them  in  pots  filled  with  peat  earth, 
covering  each  pot  with  a  fiat  piece  of  common  glass, 
and  where  the  cultivator  has  no  bell-glasses  he  might 
adopt  the  same  method.  To  prevent  drip  from  the 
condensed  water  on  the  underside  of  the  flat  glass,  all 
that  he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  turn  the  glass 
over  when  the  vapour  had  condensed ;  the  air  of  the 
house  would  take  it  up  off  the  glass.  If  bell-glasses  are 
used  (and  I  greatly  prefer  them)  they  will  require  wiping 
dry  occasionally.  The  bell-glass  should  be  a  little 
smaller  than  the  pot,  so  that  water  could  be  poured 
gently  upon  it  to  wet  the  surface  of  the  soil  whenever  it 
appears  dry.  The  seed  is  so  minute,  and  so  easily 
perishes,  that  the  finest  rose-pot  would  infallibly  destroy 
it,  but  by  applying  the  water  over  the  bell-glass,  the  soil, 
by  capillary  attraction,  becomes  gradually  moistened, 
and  thus  the  delicate  seed  is  preserved  uninjured  If 
all  goes  on  favourably  the  plants  will  soon  make  their 
appearance  probably  mixed  with  several  common 
species.  Some  recommend  baking  the  soil  to  prevent 
these  from  growing,  but  I  always  find  seedlings  of  the 
desired  species  did  not  come  up  so  freely,  if  at  all,  in  soil 
so  prepared.  The  experienced  eye  will  soon  detect  the 
kinds  wanted  to  grow,  and  the  rest  may  be  weeded 
out  as  soon  as  they  are  distinguished  from  the  species 
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expected.  When  these  have  attained  their  second 
or  third  fronds  they  should  be  pricked-out,  as  it 
is  technically  termed,  thinly  over  the  surface  of  fresh 
pots,  in  fresh  compost,  at  about  an  inch  apart.  In  this 
position  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  till  the  leaves 
touch  each  other,  then  pot  them  off  singly  into  thumb- 
pots,  place  them  in  a  shady  place  till  they  are  fairly 
established,  and  then  subject  them  to  the  same  manage¬ 
ment  as  the  larger  established  plants. 

By  this  method  I  have  successfully  raised  some  of  the 
more  rare  species,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  beautiful 
Gheilanthes  lendigera,  and  the  Qymnogrctmma  chryso- 
phylla,  as  well  as  the  rare  and  beautiful  Gcenoptcris 
squamata. 

Propagation  :  by  Division. — Many  kinds  of  Ferns  can  ; 
be  propagated  successfully  by  division.  Some  send  out  I 
stolones  or  creeping  root-shoots — the  Adiantum  assimile  { 
is  a  notable  example — and  these  can  be  easily  detached 
from  the  parent  plant,  potted  aud  shaded  for  a  few  days, 
and  then  soon  make  good  plants.  These  suckers,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  are  most  conveniently  detached  at 
the  time  of  potting,  or  a  pot  well  filled  with  them  may 
be  taken  to  the  potting  bench,  the  soil  shook  off,  and 
the  plant  divided  into  as  many  divisions  as  it  will  make, 
then  potted  separately,  and  shaded  till  established. 
Others  that  do  not  send  out  these  side-shoots,  or  suckers, 
may  be  divided  into  several  plants,  care  being  taken 
that  each  division  has  a  good  lot  of  roots  to  it.  The 
Adiantum  cuneatum,  and  several  others,  may  be  divided 
into  several  pieces,  or  plants, in  this  manner.  One  point 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  and  that  is,  young  plants 
are  most  certain  to  grow  when  thus  divided.  Old  plants 
I  have  divided  into  apparently  well-rooted  divisions, 
and  such  I  have  often  found  to  fail  nearly  entirely. 
Plants  of  two  years  old,  that  have  several  crowns, 
succeed  almost  every  one ;  but  plants  three  or  four 
years  old  almost  as  generally  fail  to  grow. 

T.  Appleby. 

( To  he  continued.) 


NOTES  ON  THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

Although  it  has  been  often  said  that  Lancashire  and 
other  north-western  counties  excel  all  other  parts  of 
England  in  the  production  of  this  fruit,  as  far  as  size 
and  crop  are  concerned,  while  it  is  also  said  that  the 
north  of  Scotland  excels  Lancashire  in  the  flavour  and 
perfection  to  which  they  are  brought;  nevertheless,  we 
opine  that  the  great  Metropolis  would  be  poorly  pro¬ 
vided,  did  it  depend  on  these  localities  for  its  supply ; 
for  we  question  very  much  if  a  single  basket  finds  its  • 
way  into  the  London  market  from  either  of  those 
districts.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  neighbourhood 
where  this  fruit  is  extensively  grown  for  that  purpose, 
must  not  be  altogether  unsuited  to  its  growth,  a  few  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  treatment  it  receives  there  may  not 
be  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  journal  especially 
adapted  to  convey  just  and  economical  principles. 

Although,  doubtless,  quantities  of  this  fruit  are  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  counties  bordering  London,  on  the  south  ] 
and  west,  and  even  some  may  be  grown  a  little  to  the 
north  of  it,  still  the  great  bulk  are  grown  in  the  counties 
of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  Kent,  or  the  parts  of  them  which 
lie  to  the  south-east  of  the  great  market  of  the  world  ; 
and  as  the  last-named  county  is  the  one  from  which  the 
greatest  supply  is  sent,  we  will  confine  our  observations 
to  the  treatment  the  bushes  receive  there,  as  well  as 
other  notices  of  the  evils  it  is  subject  to. 

Beginning  with  the  last-named  first,  wo  will  observe 
that  the  Gooseberry-trees  in  Kent  seem  to  suffer  moro 
from  the  small  birds,  in  early  spring,  than  we  have  ever 
known  them  to  do  anywhere  else;  as  it  is  not  unusual, 
after  being  pruned,  and  left  apparently  all  right,  to  find 
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them  stripped  of  almost  all  their  buds  some  few  days 
after  they  begin  to  swell.  The  mischief  is  all  done  in  a 
day  or  two;  and  although  the  “Bullfinch”  often  gets 
the  blame  of  it  all,  yet  other  little  “  chirpers  ”  assuredly 
assist,  but  the  celerity  with  which  it  is  done,  and  the 
quiet  way,  deceive  many  “  old  hands,”  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  determined  to  try  and  watch  the  movements  of 
their  cunning  enemy.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  is  done,  and 
the  careful  pruner  is  mortified  to  find  that  the  shoots  he 
loft  are  totally  denuded,  except  some  two  or  three  weak 
|  eyes  at  the  tip,  which  are  left  either  because  they  were 
!  too  insignificant  objects  for  the  depredators  to  notice,  or 
because  they  are  most  difficult  of  access,  the  spray 
giving  way  beneath  the  weight  of  the  depredator 
perched  near  the  end.  This  evil  is  difficult  to  contend 
against.  Some  have  endeavoured  to  meet  it  by  watching 
their  grounds  (where  they  are  sufficiently  extensive  to 
repay  that  trouble)  for  a  few  days ;  others  endeavour  to 
scare  their  birds  away  by  some  of  the  contrivances  which 
serve  that  purpose  for  a  single  day  or  so ;  but  after  all,  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  is  done  about  the  end  of  February, 
or  beginning  of  March,  by  these  little  depredators;  and 
though  some  have  interlaced  their  trees  witli  white  and 
coloured  thread,  or  worsted,  representing  net-work, 
still  the  effect  is  not  always  sufficient  to  keep  away 
these  enemies ;  and  what  makes  the  case  somewhat 
singular,  certain  kinds  of  Gooseberries,  as  the  Yellow 
Boughs,  invariably  escape  their  ravages.  This  induces 
some  parties  to  plant  this  kind  more  extensively  than 
others,  where  they  are  liable  to  so  much  injury. 

We  will  not  here  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  various 
kinds  grown  for  market  and  private  use,  yet  we  may 
observe  that  certain  kinds  have  a  preference  shown 
them  on  the  same  principle  that  has  established  the 
Ribston  Pippin  Apple,  the  Green  Gage  Plum,  Black 
Hambro’,  and  White  Muscat  Grapes,  and  some  other 
fruits,  in  the  position  “  of  the  standard  of  excellence  ”  in 
their  respective  classes.  Perhaps  the  public  are  not  so 
agreed  as  to  which  has  the  claim  in  the  Gooseberry 
list,  but  the  Warrington  stands  high,  as  a  rough  red 
one.  This  Gooseberry  our  north  country  friends  will 
recognise  under  the  name  of  Ashton ;  while  they 
have  another  equally  a  favourite  with  them  for  table 
use,  which  they  call  the  Turkey,  a  black-red,  of  peculiar 
flavour,  and  the  plant  different  in  habit  from  most 
others,  by  being  upright  in  growth,  &c.  The  berries 
are  rather  globular  than  long,  and  not  very  large.  This 
is  called,  in  the  south  of  England,  the  Champagne. 
Other  kindsf  are  equally  favourites  with  the  above  with 
their  respective  admirers,  but  the  general  mass  of  buyers 
enquire  for  the  Warrington,  when  they  meditate  pre¬ 
serving  them. 

We  will  now  take  the  next  misfortune  to  which  the 
tree  is  liable,  and  it  is  one  more  especially  within  the 
means  of  the  cottage  gardener  to  control — we  mean  the 
Caterpillar,  an  enemy  formidable  enough,  yet  certainly 
more  easy  to  combat  with  than  the  small  birds.  The 
;  caterpillar  requires  to  be  energetically  met,  otherwise  it 
i  soon  divests  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  and,  consequently, 
they  are  crippled  for  the  season.  The  Kentish  fruit- 
!  grower  does  not  always  attempt  the  most  effectual  means 
;  to  overcome  this  pest,  which  is  hand-picking  them  off, 
but  he  does  the  next  best  thing,  by  scattering  lime,  or 
lime  and  soot,  over  his  trees  on  damp  mornings,  as  soon 
!  as  these  gentry  have  made  their  appearance.  This, 

,  and,  probably,  some  assistance  from  the  same  class  of 
birds  which  did  the  mischief  in  early  spring,  is  often 
:  sufficient  to  keep  these  enemies  down,  and,  certainly, 
there  is  no  better  antidote  to  the  caterpillar  than  the 
small  birds  which  prey  on  them,  but  these  are  not  the 
j  same  birds  as  those  which  destroyed  the  young  buds. 
Mauy  years  ago  we  tried  hellebore  powder,  with  a  fail- 
share  of  success ;  and  we  have  carried  a  pan  of  burning 
brimstone  over  the  square,  or  amongst  the  trees  infested 


with  this  pest,  taking  care  to  keep  it  so  far  from  them 
as  to  prevent  its  doing  any  harm  to  the  foliage.  Thun¬ 
der,  and  the  condition  the  atmosphere  is  in  at  the  time, 
is  certainly  fatal  to  many  insects  in  the  embryo  state, 
while  the  heavy  showers  which  often  accompany  the 
same  are  likewise  beneficial,  as  cleansing  the  foliage 
of  impurities  left  them ;  but  as  these  are  natural 
agents,  wc  have  no  right  to  claim  any  credit  for  what 
assistance  they  afford  us.  If  the  fruit-grower  finds 
his  trees  thus  deprived  of  leaves,  he  generally  picks  off 
the  berries,  and  sends  them  to  market,  and  thereby 
relieves  the  tree  of  a  burden  which,  under  its  then 
weakened  condition,  it  is  no  longer  able  to  bear;  and  it 
generally  makes  such  a  second  growth  as  enables  it  to 
supply  the  pruner  of  the  following  season  with  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  shoots  to  choose  from. 

Though  we  have  only  mentioned  these  two  evils  as 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  cultivator,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  one  over  which  he  has  but  little  control — we  mean 
the  spring  frosts.  We  have  seen  extensive  plantations 
that  were  reported  to  suffer  almost  every  year  from  this 
cause,  and  others  that  are  said  always  to  escape.  This 
is  owing  to  natural  causes ;  but  our  readers  will  be 
curious  to  know  that  some  plantations,  which  would 
seem  to  boast  of  some  of  the  best  soil  to  be  found  any¬ 
where,  and  lying  in  some  nice  sheltered  situation  facing 
the  full  south,  almost  annually  become  a  victim  to  the 
frosts  at  the  end  of  April  or  first  of  May.  Now,  as  we 
beg  to  lay  particular  stress  upon  the  cause  of  this,  we 
may  mention,  that  it  is  the  “apparent”  fine  situation 
which  is  to  blame  for  it ;  as  by  far  the  best  plantation 
we  know  of  is  oxr  ground  inclining  rather  rapidly  to  the 
south-west  and  west,  and  even  the  north  is  not  without 
its  advantages.  The  reason  is  obvious :  with  a  south 
aspect  the  trees  are  forwardest  in  vegetating,  and  a 
bright  sun  usually  following  a  frost,  the  tender  and 
delicate  organs  of  the  plant  become  too  suddenly  thawed 
to  be  able  to  bear  the  rapid  changes  it  has  undergone. 
Wc  know  of  a  plantation  of  about  two  acres  facing  the 
north-west,  on  rather  a  declivity ;  this  has  always  been 
remarkable  for  escaping  this  evil,  and  not  only  that, 
but  has  been  so  productive  as  to  furnish  several  hundred 
bushels  of  Gooseberries,  although  at  the  same  time 
standard  trees,  as  Apple,  &c.,  were  amongst  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  Gooseberries.  We 
hope  some  of  our  readers  may  take  a  lesson  from  this, 
and  before  they  be  finally  led  away  by  the  belief  that 
a  slope  facing  the  south  must  be  early  and  safe. 

As  it  requires  some  little  discrimination  to  foresee 
what  is  likely  to  be  the  most  prolific  trees  to  plant  on 
certain  soils,  we  will,  at  another  occasion,  take  this 
matter  up,  and  then  point  out  the  culture  and  treatment 
the  plant  receives  at  the  hands  of  those  who  make  it 
their  business  to  send  several  hundred  bushels,  or  sieves, 
to  London  market  every  week  during  the  season. 

J.  Robson. 


APPEARANCE  OF  CROPS  IN  HAMPSHIRE. 

In  the  absence  of  any  statistical  returns  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  crops  of  corn,  grass,  &c.,  in  this  country,  it 
must  be  apparent  that  the  interest  of  the  community 
requires  that  reports  should  be  made  upon  the  subject 
from  the  different  districts  of  England,  in  order  that  any 
probable  deficiency,  or  superabundance,  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  productions  may  be  anticipated. 

I  therefore  propose  to  report  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  crops  in  Hampshire,  based  upon  my  own  observa¬ 
tions.  After  the  very  unusual  and  difficult  season  for 
Wheat  sowing,  it  might  be  expected  that  a  deficiency  in 
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the  produce  would  be  the  result ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  importance  if  an  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  deficiency  of  so  valuable  a  crop  as  that  of  Wheat, 
with  a  near  approach  to  accuracy. 

Upon  all  dry  soils,  sown  in  good  time,  the  Wheat  looks 
likely  to  produce  a  fair  crop  ;  the  appearances  up  to  the 
middle  of  June  were  certainly  in  favour  of  an  average 
produce;  but  the  wet  and  boisterous  weather  experienced 
since  that  period  forbids  such  anticipation ;  it  being 
well  known  that  our  greatest  crops  of  Wheat  have  oc¬ 
curred  when  the  weather  in  the  month  of  June  has  been 
dry  and  hot,  without  much  wind.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  been  noticed  that  more  or  less  deficiency  of  this 
crop  invariably  follows  when  the  weather,  during  the 
blooming  time  of  the  Wheat  plant,  has  proved  cold,  wet, 
and  windy. 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  weather  during  the 
past  seed  time,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  driest 
soils  were  seeded  in  bad  condition ;  the  consequence  is 
a  deficiency  of  plant ;  the  results  of  which,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  will  be  a  considerable  diminution  of  the  crop.  Tt 
is  also  to  be  observed  that  a  portion  of  these  soils  have 
not  been  sown  with  Wheat  on  account  of  the  unfavour¬ 
able  season.  The  cold  clay  lands,  and  much  of  the 
Wheat  growing  soils,  as  they  are  termed,  even  where 
the  land  is  in  good  condition,  and  was  seeded  in  proper 
time,  wears  a  most  unpromising  aspect.  The  lengthened 
period  of  wet  weather  has  encouraged  the  growth  of 
grass  and  weeds  to  such  an  extent  as  to  damage 
seriously  the  crop;  and  in  most  instances,  where  the 
weeds  have  not  been  hoed  out,  the  ears  of  Wheat  are  so 
small  that  a  light  produce  must  be  the  result. 

A  portion  of  the  heavy  land,  sown  during  the  un¬ 
toward  season,  cannot  possibly  produce  a  satisfactory 
crop.  A  considerable  quantity  of  land,  intended  for 
Wheat,  upon  this  soil,  never  could  be  seeded  during  the 
usual  season ;  it  has,  therefore,  been  sown  with  spring 
Wheat  of  different  varieties,  and  it  must  be  confessed 
looks  very  well  up  to  the  present  time ;  but  spring-sown 
Wheat  never  can  be  depended  on  to  produce  a  good 
crop,  much  less  to  make  up  a  deficiency  arising  from  an 
exceptional  and  unusual  seed  time.  Large  breadths  of 
cold  land,  intended  for  Wheat,  could  not  be  sown,  and 
has,  therefore,  been  appropriated  to  other  crops. 

My  opinion  is,  that  there  is  twenty  per  cent,  less  land 
sown  to  Wheat  than  usual  in  this  county,  and  that  the 
produce  arising  from  that  which  has  been  sown,  will, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  as  regards  the 
yield  and  the  harvest,  prove  at  the  least  fifteen  per  cent, 
per  acre  under  an  average  crop. 

Of  Lent  corn  a  great  breadth  has  been  sown;  I  should 
say  about  as  much  more  as  the  Wheat  crop  is  less  than 
the  usual  quantity  ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  crops  of 
Barley  and  Oats  are  good,  and  certainly  bid  fair  to 
produce  more  than  an  average  crop  of  stravy.  The  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  grain,  however,  is  likely  to  be  inferior,  on 
account  of  the  late  seed  time,  for  the  frost  continued 
until  so  late  a  period,  that  a  great  portion  of  the  Barley 
was  not  sown  until  a  fortnight  after  the  time  usually 
chosen  for  the  purpose. 


Both  Barley  and  Oats  are  decidedly  late  in  coming 
into  ear,  which  will  make  the  harvest  late,  should  the 
weather  prove  ever  so  favourable.  Winter  Beans  are 
very  deficient  in  plant,  although  the  crop  has  gone  on 
well,  and  made  a  very  luxuriant  growth  until  within 
the  past  few  days,  during  which  time  the  haulm  has 
been  attacked  with  blight ;  but  I  have  seen  no  instance 
as  yet  where  the  crop  is  likely  to  suffer  serious  damage. 

The  Pea  crop  has  also  looked  very  promising  until 
lately ;  since  the  dark,  windy  weather  has  set  in  from  the 
south-west  the  green  aphis  has  appeared  upon  the 
plants  in  many  fields,  from  the  attack  of  which  I  fear 
injury  to  the  crop  will  ensue. 

Spring  Beans  are  late,  and  do  not  show  so  much 
haulm  as  in  some  seasons;  they  are  likely  to  blossom 
well,  and  I  do  not  at  present  see  any  black  aphis  upon 
them,  nor  do  I  expect  it  unless  we  get  a  dry  north  or 
east.  wind. 

The  crops  of  Clover ,  upon  all  soils,  are  decidedly  over 
an  average  produce,  and  having  been  cut  nearly  all  at 
one  time  previous  to  the  late  rains,  I  do  not-  recollect 
having  seen  the  crop  more  generally  and  seriously  da¬ 
maged  for  many  years  than  it  is  at  present.  The  mea- 
doivs,  and  upland  pastures,  also,  have  a  good  crop  on 
them,  and  as  a  fair  proportion  yet  remains  to  be  cut  it 
may  be  got  up  well,  although  much  has  been  injured 
where  cut  in  the  early  season. 

Of  Potatoes,  a  short  quantity  has  been  planted  this 
season;  many  growers  having  been  heavy  losers  last 
year  have  been  deterred  from  planting.  The  season, 
hitherto,  has,  however,  been  very  favourable  for  this 
crop,  there  having  been  no  excess  of  moisture  since 
planting  time.  I  have  noticed  a  few  instances  of  the 
blight,  although,  generally,  they  are  looking  well. 

Joseph  Blundell. 


OPERATION  FOR  CROP  BOUND. 

« 

The  remarks  of  Dr  Horner,  inserted  in  page  270,  on  the 
above  operation,  are  so  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  my 
communication  which  appeared  at  page  48  of  the  present 
volume,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  reply  to  them. 

Dr  Horner  denounces  “laying  open  the  crop  to  the 
unwarrantable  extent  of  two  inches  at  its  lowest  part,  as 
recommended  in  The  Cottage  Gaedenee.”  Until  Dr. 
Horner  can  point  out  where  the  recommendation  to  open 
the  crop  at  its  lowest  part  is  to  be  found  in  The  Cottage 
Gaedenee,  he  must  be  content  to  remain  under  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  negligent  misrepresentation.  I  fully  agree  with  him 
on  the  extreme  folly  of  making  an  incision  at  that  part 
where  the  food  would,  by  its  weight,  tend  to  open  it ;  but 
until  he  can  prove  the  suggestion  to  have  been  previously 
published,  the  credit  of  originating  it  is  entirely  his  own. 

Dr.  Horner,  it  appears,  practices  making  an  incision,  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  in  length,  in  the  crop  of  a  Sebright  Bantam 
pullet,  which  could  scarcely  have  weighed  three-quarters-of- 
a-pound,  whilst  he  condemns,  as  “  unwarrantable,”  an  inci¬ 
sion  three  times  as  long  (namely,  two  inches)  in  the  crop  of 
a  Cochin  of  ten  pounds.  I  should  have  imagined  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  his  patient,  the  Doctor’s  was  by 
far  the  more  severe  operation. 

The  suggestion  to  remove  the  swollen  materials  with  a 
pin  is  amusing ;  in  the  case  in  question  the  quantity  re¬ 
moved  was  fourteen-and-a-half  ounces,  and  by  the  muscular 
contraction  of  the  crop  exercised  on  it  for  many  days,  it  had 
been  compressed  into  a  mass  of  such  firmness  as  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  unyielding  when  pressed  with  the  fingers,  and  was 
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only  removed  with  considerable  trouble  by  the  use  of  a 
strong  pair  of  dissecting  forceps. 

The  mass,  from  the  length  of  time  it  had  remained  in 
the  crop,  had  become  offensive  in  the  highest  degree ;  it 
was  therefore  desirable  to  remove  every  portion,  an  object 
which  was  more  readily  accomplished  by  washing  out  the 
crop,  which,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  “quite  uncalled  for.” 

I  have  since  operated  in  several  cases,  and  in  every 
j  instance  my  “  unwarrantable  ”  operation  has  been  followed 
j  with  perfect  recovery. 

I  mentioned  Dr.  Horner’s  criticism  to  one  of  the  highest 
living  Zoologists,  who  stated,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  at 
the  celebrated  anatomical  school  of  Joshua  Brooks,  a  vulture 
swallowed  a  rat  which  had  been  killed  by  poison,  and  which 
was  immediately  extracted  by  an  operation,  after  which  the 
wound  was  sewn  up,  and  with  so  little  injury  to  the  health 
of  the  vulture,  that  it  lived  many  years  after  Brookes’s  death, 
in  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

In  one  of  his  letters  in  the  present  volume,  Dr.  Horner 
states,  that  “  Truth  is  his  aim,  and  that  he  is  always  ready 
to  read  the  remarks  of  others,  when  expressed  with  a  due 
regard  to  courtesy;”  but  the  dogmatical  employment  of  such 
terms  as  “  unwarrantable,”  “  quite  uncalled  for,”  &c.,  are 
scarcely  consistent  with  the  courtesy  he  expects  from  others. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeiee,  Tottenham,  Middlesex. 


THE  COTTAGE  GARDENER’S  PONY. 

( Continued  from  page  170.) 

THE  DUMB  SLAVE. 

Histoeians  (not  of  little  ponies,  but  of  great  people,) 
have  frequently  endeavoured  to  mark  out  particular  epochs 
by  inviting  especial  attention  to  certain  notable  improve¬ 
ments  in  men’s  manners.  Thus  the  abolition  of  human 
sacrifices ;  the  introduction  of  alphabetic  writing ;  the 
mitigation,  or  abolition  of  all  the  evils  of  personal  slavery ; 
and  the  respect  paid  to  woman,  and  her  acknowledged  po¬ 
sition  in  society,  have  each  been  used  as  land-marks,  or 
guide-posts,  in  their  way,  to  note  that  one  rough  stage  had 
been  got  over,  and  another  and  a  smoother  one  was  about 
to  commence  in  the  course  of  civilisation. 

One  test  of  this  kind  has  been  brought  prominently  for¬ 
ward  by  a  recent  writer  on  Grecian  history.  He  contends 
that  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of  an  advance  made  in  refine¬ 
ment,  when  men  have  learnt  to  abstain  from  maiming, 
disfiguring,  and  mutilating  the  persons  of  their  slaves  and 
prisoners,  and  otherwise  ill-treating  them.  Contending  that 
the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  was  humanity  itself  in  this 
respect,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  their  barbarian  con¬ 
temporaries,  he  largely  relies  on  this  one  established  fact  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  moral  superiority.  To  me  the  remark 
seems  to  carry  with  it  much  weight;  and,  if  its  truth  cannot 
be  gainsayed,  I  almost  think  it  will  be  found  capable  of  a 
larger  and  wider  application. 

When  men  no  longer  treat  their  wives  like  servants,  their 
servants  like  slaves,  their  slaves  like  brute-beasts,  surely  a 
little  further  practical  exercise  of  enlightened  benevolence 
should  be  expected  to  bring  them  to  treat  their  very  dogs, 
i  horses,  and  cattle,  with  kindness,  and  with  a  due  respect  to 
the  handiwork  of  Him  who  made  us  and  them.  Unusual 
attention  is  now-a-days  paid  to  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
as  illustrating  the  principles  of  natural  religion  ;  one  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  ought  to  be,  a  ready  recognition  of  certain 
natural  rights  as  belonging  to  all  living  creatures,  under 
one  common  superintending  Providence.  The  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  great  truths  of  natural  religion  ( unaided  \»j  belter 
and  purer  lights)  would  seem  to  have  led  some  of  the 
gravest  heathen  doctors  into  inculcating,  as  religious  duties, 
certain  preposterous  and  extreme  attentions  to  be  paid  to 
the  lower  animals.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  recent  travellers  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the 
oriental  nations  do  many  of  them  still  preserve  not  a 
few  of  the  traditions  of  the  patriarchal  times,  with  many 
manners,  customs,  and  time-honoured  institutions,  which 
have  with  them  survived  the  weightier  obligations  of  a  pure 
religion.  Some  explanation  certainly  is  required  for  the 
anomaly  that,  in  this  religious  and  enlightened  community 
and  century  in  which  we  live,  a  greater  amount  of  barbarity 
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marks  our  treatment  of  some  of  the  lower  animals  (the  ' 
horse  in  particular),  than  if  we  were  living  in  a  Maliomedan 
country,  and  in  an  earlier  age.  Not  long  ago,  a  Turk  was 
commenting  on  the  miserable  treatment  which  our  horses 
experienced  in  a  great  London  thoroughfare,  and  being  ! 
near  Exeter  Hall,  he  finished  by  remarking,  “  but  I  con¬ 
clude  there  is  nothing  about  them  in  your  book.”  Here  he 
was  wrong,  however.  Even  in  France,  and  generally  in 
catholic  countries  on  the  continent,  where  the  Bible  is  but 
little  read,  men  have,  some  how  or  other,  learnt  that  there 
is  a  limit  (not  very  hard  to  be  ascertained)  providentially 
set  to  the  dominion  which  we  exercise  over  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion.  Cuvier  tells  us,  as  I  have  already  informed  your 
readers,  that  ten  horses  are  used  up  in  England  for  one  on 
the  continent. 

Seeing  the  immense  popularity  of  Mrs.  B.  Stowe’s  philan¬ 
thropic  exposure  of  our  neighbour’s  faults,  one  would  hope 
that  a  philippic  on  our  own  barbarities  towards  our  own 
dumb  slaves  might  be  equally  popular.  The  writer  of  these 
Pony  Essays  fully  sympathises  with  much  of  the  public 
indignation  which  is  being  continually  directed  against  some 
of  the  evils  of  our  factory  system  ;  and  he  laments  the 
needless  waste  of  human  life  arising  from  our  operatives 
being  pent  up  the  whole  year  in  close  alleys  and  unwhole¬ 
some  abodes,  getting  too  little  exercise,  and  doing  too  much 
work.  It  is  a  grave  fact,  that  three  factory  children  die 
under  age,  for  two  of  the  children  of  the  farm-labourer;  and 
that  whilst  many  farm-labourers  attain  old  age,  few  factory 
hands  are  so  fortunate.  All  this  is  very  bad ;  and  if  emi¬ 
gration  should  continue  it  will  be  found  to  be  very  wasteful 
too.  But  all  this  affords  no  excuse  for  the  inhumanity 
wherewith  the  poor  cab-horse  is  treated  in  the  sendee  of  the 
same  enlightened  and  humane  public,  whilst  it  is  so  pro¬ 
perly  holding  up  its  hands  against  negro  slavery  and  the 
factory  system. 

I  have  said  that  the  factory  system  will  turn  out  to  be 
very  wasteful,  so  soon  as  emigration  shall  have  taught  us  1 
the  real  value  of  the  labouring  class.  In  respect  to  the  J 
humbler  “  labourer,”  however,  whom  I  immediately  treat  of, 
there  is  less  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  precise  result,  because  j 
the  deterioration  of  his  frame,  and  his  premature  wasting 
away,  are  matters  which  can  be  directly  made  subjects  of 
calculation.  A  gentleman  purchases  a  stout,  sound,  young 
horse  for  about  TOO  ;  after  two  years’  tugging  at  that  lum¬ 
bering,  ostentatious,  half-ton  of  wood  and  iron,  in  which  the 
honourable  gentleman’s  personal  consequence  is  duly  no¬ 
tified  to  the  world  at  large,  the  animal  is  found  to  be  done- 
up,  from  having  been  employed,  in  fact,  doing  the  work  of 
two  horses  in  his  single  person.  He  is  then  sold  for  about 
Tl(j,  and  forthwith  is  transferred  to  a  hack-stable,  and  to  a 
life  of  unbroken  toil  and  hard  usage;  this,  too,  with  a  frame 
no  longer  sound  and  healthy,  in  consequence  of  ordinary 
bad  stable-management,  and  a  postponement  of  all  the 
natural  habits,  instincts,  and  requirements  of  the  animal  to 
the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  the  questionable  sagacity  of  a 
groom.  Such  an  animal,  if  left  in  the  farmer’s  hands,  or 
if  in  the  possession  of  a  foreigner  (albeit  the  same  were  a 
catholic,  or  a  Turk),  might  last,  say,  twenty  years.  In  our 
‘honourable’  and  humane  friend’s  service  he  just  lasted 
two.  Look  at  the  difference— TOO,  less  T16,  is  T44  loss  in 
two  years,  or  £22  a-year.  But  TOO,  distributed  over  twenty 
years,  comes  to  but  T3  a-year.  The  difference,  T19  a-year, 
or  one  shilling  a-day,  gives  us  the  actual  cost  of  our  tyranny: 
the  money  we  lose  by  treating  the  best  of  brute  servants  as 
the  most  abject  of  slaves.  This  is  the  point  from  which  I 
would  wish  to  commence  a  comparison  of  the  expense  of  a 
more  natural  and  considerate  treatment  of  our  “pony”  with 
the  costly  bungling  which  is  all  the  fashion  in  this  country. 
If  I  can  show  that  bad,  unnatural,  usage  is  expensive,  people 
may  be  inclined  also  to  think  it  wrong. — Vibgyoe. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  FEW  MORE  PHLOXES. 

Phlox  eaniculata  (Panicled-flowered  Phlox). — This  is 
the  oldest  but  one  to  be  found  in  all  our  lists  of  Thloxes, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  too.  This  good-natured  plant 
will  live  and  flower  in  almost  any  situation ;  either  in  the 
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shade  ox1  in  the  sunshine ;  in  a  rich  soil,  fm  ' '  a  poor  one ; 
and,  what  is  no  small  additional  merit,  I  neve*  ' Qw  the 
slugs  mixcli  to  attack  this  kind.  Of  course,  it  is  V1v 
increased  by  root-division,  and  it  will  stand  in  the  same  spo. 
and  flower  well,  yearly,  for  lxiany  years,  if  not  too  much  root- 
;  injured  at  the  time  the  border  is  being  dressed  off.  It  is  a 
profuse  bloomer,  and  its  flowers  are  of  a  light  pxxrple  colour. 
The  stems  rise  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  and  flower  in 
August  and  September.  It  is  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
Lower  Carolina,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1732. 

Phlox  paniculata  alba  is  a  white  variety  of  the  preceding 
species,  and  of  the  same  habit  in  every  respect.  It  forms  a 
nice  contrast  in  the  flower  border,  in  arranging  the  plants 
there ;  and  from  the  hardiness  of  these  two  plants,  they  are 
found  extremely  useful  for  planting  in  gloomy  situations, 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  in  the  front  of  or  among  shrubs 
in  the  plantations. 

Phlox  Wheelekiana  ( Wheeler  s  Phlox). — This  is 
another  old  garden  variety,  which  rises  from  aboxxt  three 
feet  to  tlu'ee  feet  six  inches  in  height.  It  is.  very  hardy,  and, 
like  the  preceding,  almost  any  situation  .suits  it.  It  is  a  free 
bloomer,  the  flowers  being  purplish-red.  It  will  stand  for 
years  in  the  same  spot  if  not  root-injured. 

Phlox  Riversii  (Rivers’s  Phlox). — This  l’ises  about  tbe 
same  height  as  the  Wheeleriana,  and  is  very  much  like  it  in 
all  its  habits,  from  the  first,  pxxtting  out  of  its  leaves  from 
the  ground  to  the  very  tip  of  its  flowers.  It  is  also  equally 
hardy,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  reddish-purple.  It 
is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  flourishes  in  any  situation,  whether 
in  the  open  sunshine  or  in  the  shade. 

Phlox  coi:d  at  a  (Heart-leaved  Phlox). — A  native  of 
Carolina,  introduced  to  this  country  in  1827.  The  flowei's 
are  of  a  purplish  colour.  It  rises  from  tliree-and-half  feet 
to  four  "feet  high,  is  a  very  hardy  kind,  and  flowers  in 
August  and  September, 

Phlox  corduta  grandijlora  is  a  vai'iety  of  the  above,  and  a 
very  beautiful  plant,  rising  from  three-and-half  to  four  feet 
high,  and  is  very  hardy.  The  flowei's  are  somewhat  paler 
than  the  latter,  larger,  and  better  shaped,  with,  a  white  eye. 
It  flowers  in  August  and  September. 

Phlox  cordala  rosea  is  another  vai’iety  of  the  above,  and  a 
sweet  plant  it  is,  rising  from  three-and-lialf  to  four  feet  high, 
bearing  flowers  of  a  good  shape,  of  a  beautiful  rosy-pink 
colour,  in  August  and  September. 

Phlox  speciosissima  (Most- showy  Phlox). — This  I  had 
many  years  ago  under  tins  name,  but  since  which  time  I 
I  have  received  two  others,  one  under  the  name  of  Lieta, 
and  the  other  Captivation.  I  never  could  see  any  difference 
in  these  three  plants  when  growing  almost  side  by  side,  there¬ 
fore  I  have  put  them  down  for  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Perhaps  it  is  P.  Iceta  of  the  bookstand  of  the  other  names 
among  nurserymen.  It  is  a  white-flowering  kind ;  flowers 
large  and  of  a  good  shape,  and  the  plant  being  hardy  and 
a  strong  grower,  rising  from  tliree-and-half  to  four  feet  high. 

Phlox  hydrangeoides  (Hydranger-like  Phlox). — This  is 
a  very  free  bloomer  of  a  purplish-red  colour,  the  flowers 
small  but  very  numerous.  It  grows  from  about  three  to 
tliree-and-half  feet  high.  It  has  proved  rather  miffey  and 
tender  with  me  as  yet,  but  it  is  pretty,  and  flowers  in  August 
and  September. 

Phlox  corymobsa  (Corymb-bloomed  Phlox). — This  is 
a  native  of  North  America;  the  flowers  are  purplish-lilac, 
opening  in  August  and  September,  and  in  height  from  three 
to  three-and-lialf  feet.  It  is  a  very  pretty,  desirable,  plant, 
and  is  a  free  bloomer,  and  hardy. 

Phlox  acuminata  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  It  grows  from  three-and-lialf  to  four 
feet  high;  the  flowers  of  a  purplish  colour,  small,  and  the 
plant  rather  miffey  in  low  ground.  It  flowers  in  August  and 
September. 

Phlox  speciosissima  rubra. — This  is  one  of  the  very  best 
of  tbe  tall  kinds.  It  is  from  three  to  three-and-lialf  feet 
high,  and  the  flowers  purplish-red,  and  of  good  shape.  It 
appears,  from  its  manner  of  growth,  and  shape  of  flower,  to 
be  an  improvement  on  the  cordata  grandijlora. 

Phi, ox  molinensis  is  a  good  variety ;  the  flowers  of  light 
streaky  colour,  of  good  shape,  rises  from  three  to  tliree-and- 
half  feet  high:  flowers  in  August  and  September.  A  very 
desirable  kind, 

Phlox  scabba  (Rough  Phlox)  has  flowers  of  a  light 


lilac.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  called  Americana 
by  some.  This  rises  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  and 
flowers  in  August  and  September. 

Phlox  Princesse  Marianne. — The  flowers  are  striped 
Wi..  and  pink.  The  plant  rises  from  two  to  two-and-half 
feet  hig.  With  us  it  is  rather  a  miffey  bloomer.  — 
T.  Weaver,  o  1onerto  the  Warden  of  Winchester  College. 


BEET-ROOT. 

This  garden  produce  was  in  high  esteem  botn  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  the  comparative  estimate  -of  such 
roots  by  the  former,  appears  from  the  fact  that  they  offered 
to  Apollo,  in  his  temple  at  Delphos,  a  Turnip  of  lead,  a 
Radish  of  gold,  and  a  Beet-root  of  silver  (Pliny,  xix.  v.). 
It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  linger  over  the  classic 
history  of  this  root,  nor  to  while  away  even  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  whilst  noting  down  what  our  earliest  English  writers 
have  recorded  concerning  its  medicinal  uses.  We  must, 
however,  remind  our  readers,  that  old  Gerarde  cultivated 
“  the  greater  red,  or  Roman  Beet,”  in  1596,  and  that  he  had 
it  “  from  that  courteous  merchant  Master  Lete.”  It  is,  adds 
our  ancient  botanist,  “boiled  and  eaten  with  oil,  vinegar, 
and  pepper,  and  is  a  most  excellent  and  delicate  salad ;  but 
what  might  be  made  of  the  red  and  beautiful  root  I  refer 
unto  the  curious  and  cunning  cook,  who,  no  doubt,  when  he 
hath  had  the  view  thereof,  and  is  assured  that  it  is  both 
good  and  wholesome,  will  make  thereof  many  and  divers 
dishes,  both  fair  and  good.” 

Gerarde’s  anticipations  have  been  more  than  realized,  for 
not  only  have  cooks  made  of  this  root  “dishes  both  fair  and 
good,”  but  chemists  have  succeeded  in  extracting  from  it  a 
rival  to  the  produce  of  the  sugar  cane. 

Upon  this  subject  we  have  the  following  interesting  notes 
from  the  last  number  of  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  : — 

“  The  last  accounts  from  Ireland  of  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  from  Beet  root  are  very  encouraging.  As  the  subject 
is  likely  to  excite  increased  attention,  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  French  manufacture  during  the  late  war 
(when  supplies  from  the  colonies  were  prevented)  are  offered 
as  historical  memoranda.  If  they  are  partly  unfavourable, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  knowledge  of  former  failures 
is  often  necessary,  as  a  guide  to  future  success. 

“  The  discovery  of  making  sugar  from  Beet-root  has  been 
attributed  to  M.  Acliard,  a  Prussian,  who  published,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  ‘  Instructions  for  making  Sugar, 
Molasses,  and  Vinous  Spirit  from  Beet-root.’  But  the 
original  idea  was  suggested  in  1605,  by  Olivier  de  Serres, 
the  celebrated  French  agronomist.  In  1781  Marggraf,  of 
Berlin,  arrived  at  a  stage  in  the  manufacture  which  has 
obtained  the  name  of  discovery.  Dr.  Moseley,  in  his  inform¬ 
ing  and  amusing  Treatise  on  Sugar,  (2nd  ed.  1800),  has 
copied  several  particulars  from  Neumann’s  Chemistry,  by 
which  it  appears  that  in  Canada  sugar  was  made  from  the 
maple-tree,  and  also  in  Sweden ;  that  the  common  birch 
yields  a  saccharine  juice;  and  that  various  vegetables,  for 
instance  Beet-root,  afford  saccahrine  concretes.  It  is  also 
attainable  from  grapes,  particularly  dried  raisins,  for  large 
grains  of  pure  sugar  are  often  found  among  Malaga  raisins, 
that  have  lain  long  compressed  together,  (p.  132-5.) 

“  In  March,  1800,  sugar  made  by  Achard  from  Beet  root, 
was  received  in  Paris.  The  subject  soon  engaged  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon,  who  was  so  sanguine  of  his  project,  that 
the  celebrated  Cliaptal  was  dismissed  from  the  ministry  of 
the  interior  in  1804,  because  he  did  not  enter  sufficiently 
into  it  in  his  report  on  the  subject.  (Diet,  des  Ministres, 
par  M.  Gallois,  1828,  p.  93).  In  1808,  the  sirup  of  raisins 
(which  however  had  been  previously  indicated)  was  dis¬ 
covered  (as  the  French  say)  by  M.  Proust.  But  up  to  that 
period  these  inventions  had  little  success.  Lord  Blayney, 
who  passed  some  time  in  France  as  a  prisoner  of  war  on 
parole,  thus  describes  the  result,  under  the  date  of  1811.  j 
‘  Sugar,  of  which  the  French  are  immoderately  fond,  they 
are  obliged  to  forego ;  for,  though  they  have  been  amused 
with  the  idea  of  extracting  the  article  from  raisins,  Beet¬ 
root,  <fec.,  the  produce  is  only  yet  to  be  found  in  the  Moniteur,  I 
not  a  grain  having  appeared  in  the  market.  It  is  true,  j 
indeed,  a  sirup  of  grapes  has  been  introduced  into  commerce,  ; 
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;  but  those  who  have  once  made  use  of  it  will  never  be  taken 
I  in  a  second  time ;  for,  independent  of  its  possessing  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  sweetening  principle,  which  renders  its 
use  as  dear  as  sugar,  it  contains  a  powerful  acid,  that  acts 
most  disagreeably  on  the  bowels.’  (Narrative  of  a  Forced 
Journey,  vol.  i  p.  483-4). 

“Napoleon  complained  at  St.  Flelena,  that  ‘the  old 
aristocracy,  those  enemies  to  our  prosperity,  exhausted  all 
their  wit  in  stupid  jokes  and  frivolous  caricatures.’  (Las 
Cases,  part  iii.  p.  330).  What  reason  lie  had  for  attributing 
these  squibs  to  the  royalists  in  particular  does  not  appear. 
Two  of  them  are  described  by  Lord  Blayney  at  the  same 
place  in  his  narrative  as  the  former  extract.  *  One  repre¬ 
sents  George  the  Third  and  Napoleon  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  table,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  before  each ;  our  king  is  dis¬ 
solving  the  point  of  a  great  loaf  of  sugar  into  his,  while 
j  Nap.  is  grinning  most  horribly  in  trying  to  squeeze  a  drop 
of  sweetening  from  a  large  Beet-root.  A  second  caricature 
on  the  same  subject  shows  how  deeply  the  French  are 
interested  in  it ;  it  represents  the  king  of  Borne  sucking  a 
Beet-root,  making  wry  faces,  and  exclaiming  “  Voila  un  joli 
morceau  de  sucre  que  mon  papa  m’a  donne.’”  (p.  483.) — 
|  (Here’s  a  jolly  lump  of  sugar  my  papa  has  given  me.) 

!  “Nevertheless,  the  process  continued,  and  other  modes 
were  adopted  along  with  it,  which  have  been  called  inventions, 
i  although,  when  compared  with  the  passage  quoted  from 
|  Neumann,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  only  copies.  In 
1810  sugar  was  made  from  the  maple-tree,  and  the  prince  of 
Auersburg  set  up  a  manufactory  of  it.  In  April,  1811,  the 
impulse  given  to  the  culture  of  Beet-root  in  France  had 
extended  itself  to  Germany;  and  on  May  25,  Napoleon 
ordered  32,000  hectares  of  land  (about  64,000  acres)  to  be 
devoted  to  it  for  making  sugar.  October  22,  Guerazzi,  of 
Florence,  succeeded  in  extracting  sugar  from  chesnuts;  and 
in  November  the  fabrication  of  the  article  from  Beet-root, 
by  Achard,  was  announced  as  being  brought  to  perfection. 
In  December  it  was  extracted  from  meal,  and  from  the 
arbutus.  On  Jan.  2,  1812,  Haiiy  certified  that  the  crystalline 
forms  of  Beet-root  sugar  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  cane. 

“  While  scientific  results  were  so  favourable,  poetry  was 
not  silent.  For  instance,  at  the  birth  of  the  king  of  Borne, 
M.  Michaud,  the  celebrated  Academician,  contributed  to  the 
numerous  congratulations  some  stanzas,  in  which  he  boasts 
that  at  the  signal  given  by  a  hero  a  new  Flora  (‘  une  Flore 
inconnue’)  has  appeared  in  the  forests  of  France,  and  that 
the  honey  of  America  (‘le  miel  Americain’)  will  grow  in 
her  furrows.  His  note  on  this  stanza  is, — ‘  S.  M.  l’Empereur 
vient  d’encourager  la  culture  des  plantes  quepeuvent  suppleer 
a  l’indigo,  a  la  cochenille,  a  la  canne  de  sucre,  etc.’  By 
forests  he  means  particularly  that  of  Fontainbleau,  which 
was  devoted  to  the  experiment. 

“  The  subject  is  thus  noticed  by  Alison  in  his  History  of 
Europe :  ‘  Beet-root  was  largely  cultivated  as  a  substitute  for 
;  the  sugar-cane,  and,  though  the  saccharine  matter  obtained 
■  from  that  useful  vegetable  was  inferior  in  sweetness  and 
richness  to  that  which  the  West  India  islands  yielded,  yet  it 
was  superior  in  clearness  and  delicacy,  and,  as  a  native 
production,  was  justly  admired.’  (Vol  vi.  p.  396.) 

“Napoleon  asserted  that  the  French  nation  were  indebted 
to  him  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar, indigo,  and  cotton.  (Las 
Cases,  part  iii.  p.  338.)  He  enumerated  among  his  treasures 
‘funds  accumulated  to  establish  upwards  of  400  manu¬ 
factories  of  sugar  from  Beet-root,  for  the  consumption  of 
part  of  France,  and  which  would  have  furnished  sugar  at 
the  same  price  as  the  West  Indies,  if  they  had  continued  to 
receive  encouragement  for  only  four  years  longer.’  (Ibid  vi. 
251.)  But  Lord  Blauey,  who  paid  some  attention  to  the 
subject,  ascertained  that  it  was  not  so  successful  as  the 
emperor  wished  it  to  be  thought.  *  The  Duke  of  Beggio 
(Marshal  Oudinot)  in  order  to  please  his  master  and  ruin 
Old  England,  almost  ruined  himself  by  speculations  in  the 
preparation  of  Beet-root  sugar.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  260.)  When  his 
lordship  visited  the  building,  at  Bar  in  Lorraine,  where  the 
works  had  been  carried  on,  it  was  converted  to  rearing  cattle 
of  the  Dutch  and  Flanders  breed,  ‘fattening  on  the  Beet¬ 
root  planted  to  make  sugar,  for  which  it  seemed  to  be  much 
better  calculated,  and  is  besides  said  to  give  the  meat  a 
;  delicious  flavour.’  At  the  Bestoration,  when  West  Indian 
j  sugar  could  again  be  procured,  the  home  manufacture 
j  declined.  M.  Pcignot  (the  eminent  bibliographer)  in  his 


‘  Precis  Chronologique  de  l’Histoire  de  France,’  181 5,  a  work 
not  written  in  an  anti-Corsican  spirit),  says  significantly, 
‘  La  decouverte  du  sucre  de  betteraves  au  19e  siecle  n’a  pas 
en  le  succes  qu’on  en  attendoit  et  qu’on  faisoit  esperer.’  (p. 
146.)  The  following  stanza,  in  a  ballad  of  M.  Menetrier’s, 
on  the  accession  of  Louis  XVIII.,  affords  even  a  stronger, 
because  a  popular,  evidence  of  the  decline  : — 

“  Qu’il  naisse  fille  ou  garyon, 

Les  parrains,  faisant  les  braves, 

Pourront  offrir  au  poupon 
En  confiture  et  bonbon ; 

Bon,  bon,  grace  a  Bourbon, 

Plus  de  jus  de  betteraves  ; 

Bon,  bon,  car  un  Bourbon 
Est  toujours  bon.* 

“  On  Nov.  22,  1814,  foreign  refined  sugars  were  prohibited 
in  France,  which  indicates  the  desire,  with  the  returning 
opportunity,  of  promoting  colonial  interests.  Finally,  in 
General  Ambert’s  pamphlet,  ‘  De  l’utilite  des  colonies  par  la 
France,’  1822,  which  advocates  particularly  the  exclusion  of 
English  sugar,  there  is  no  obvious  allusion  to  the  subject  of 
Beet-root,  &c.,  a  silence  which  betokens  that  the  sugar-cane 
had  resumed  its  place. 

“M.  Achard  died  in  1821,  having  seen  the  fall  of  his 
experiment  as  well  as  its  rise.  What  new  prosperity  may 
now  attend  it,  under  circumstances  of  competition,  instead 
of  compulsion,  is  an  interesting  question,  the  solution  of 
which  must  be  left  to  time,  and  awaited  patiently.” 

We  think  that  J.  T.  M.,  scarcely  awards  to  M.  Achard 
his  due  proportion  of  merit  for  his  researches  and  efforts  to 
establish  this  manufacture,  for  we  find  that  “in  1799  he 
published  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  on  the  subject  of  the 
production  of  sugar  from  the  Beet-root,  entitled  ‘  An  especial 
Description  of  the  Mode  in  which  the  Culture  of  the  Beet¬ 
root  must  be  managed  in  order  to  increase  its  Saccharine 
Matter,  and  to  render  it  profitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
Sugar,’  Berlin,  8vo.  Marggraf  had,  as  early  as  1747,  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Beet- root  or  Mangel  -wurzel  was 
capable  of  producing  sugar,  and  had  made  known  a  process 
by  which  it  might  be  procured.  Achard  improved  Marggraf’s 
processes,  directed  his  labours  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Beet, 
especially  the  species  that  might  be  most  usefully  employed 
in  the  manufacture,  and  drew  attention  to  the  subject  as 
affording  a  means  of  increasing  national  wealth.  At  first 
the  subject  did  not  excite  much  attention,  and  a  report 
unfavourable  to  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of  obtaining 
sugar  was  made  by  the  Institute  of  France.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  however,  granted  to  Achard  a  small  estate  at 
Kunema,  near  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  where  he  carried  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  Beet-root,  and  the  making  of  sugar,  and, 
in  1812,  established  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
art  of  making  this  kind  of  sugar.  Although  the  Institute  of 
France  had  reported  unfavourably  on  this  subject,  the 
‘  continental  system  ’  of  Napoleon  threw  the  French  so 
much  upon  their  own  resources,  that  they  extensively 
adopted  this  mode  of  obtaining  sugar.  In  1829,  France 
produced  upwards  of  10,000,000  pounds  of  Beet-root  sugar, 
and  the  manufacture  was  then  increasing ;  but  the  protection 
that  ensures  the  success  of  such  a  branch  of  manufacture, 
in  Europe  can  only  be  given  at  a  great  loss  to  the  community. 

“  The  remaining  works  of  Achard  on  this  subject  are — 
‘  Proofs  of  the  Possibility  of  extracting  Sugar  from  Beet¬ 
root,’  Berlin,  8vo.,  1800.  ‘  How  ought  the  Manufacture  of 
Sugar  and  Brandy  from  Beet-root  to  be  conducted  so  as  not 
to  diminish  the  Customs?’  Berlin  8vo.,  1800.  ‘  Instructions 
on  the  Mode  of  cultivating  Beet-root  for  making  Sugar. 
Breslau,  8vo.,  1803.  ‘  On  the  influence  of  the  Manufacture 
of  Beet  root  Sugar  on  Domestic  and  Burnl  Economy.’ 
Glogau,  8vo.,  1805.  All  his  works  are  in  German.” 


SHANGHAES  AS  NURSES. 

I  have  read  about  Shanghae  hens  being  good  nursing  j 
mothers,  but,  as  I  have  seen  nothing  about  the  cocks  being 
good  nursing  fathers,  perhaps  mine  is  one  by  himself;  but  I  , 

*  The  point  of  this  verse  is,  that  now  parents  can  give  their  children 
real  sweetmeats  and  bonbons,  and,  “  thanks  to  the  Bourbons,  no  more 
juice  of  the  Beet-root.” 
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should  like  to  know  whether  any  of  your  readers  have  seen 
the  like.  As  soon  as  my  first  hatch  of  chickens  were  a  fort¬ 
night  old,  you  may  have  seen  him  brooding  them  for  hours,  in 
the  day  time,  as  well  as  ever  you  saw  a  hen  brooding  them. 
In  one  week  more  the  hen  began  to  lay,  and,  I  suppose,  he 
then  thought  she  had  something  else  to  do,  so  he  took  them 
to  the  nest  at  night,  and  left  her  to  sleep  where  she  liked; 
and  till  such  times  as  the  next  hatch  was  ready  for  him,  he 
took  them  there  every  night,  as  well  as  every  time  there 
came  a  storm  of  rain ;  indeed,  taking  as  much  care  of  them 
as  any  hen  in  England  would  have  done.  I  thought  I 
should  not  have  had  his  services  as  nurse  to  the  next  hatch, 
as  he  was  so  fond  of  the  first,  but  I  was  mistaken,  for  he  has 
made  no  distinction  of  chickens ;  and  is  now  as  careful  of  the 
second  lot  as  he  was  of  the  first;  and  I  can  take  them  from 
under  him,  or  put  them  under  him,  just  the  same  as  you 
could  with  an  old  hen  that  has  just  hatched,  and  I  should 
not  be  afraid  of  trusting  him  with  a  brood  of  chickens  just 
delivered  from  the  shells. — The  Poor  Man’s  Well-wisher. 


CONSUMPTION  IN  SHANGHAE  FOWLS. 

All  animals,  natives  of  warm  climates,  are  more  or  less 
subject  to  consumption,  or  ulceration  of  the  respiratory 
!  organs,  when  brought  to  this  country.  The  Shangliae  cocks 
j  are  not  exceptions,  but  it  is  rather  singular  that  we  have 
i  never  seen  the  same  disease  apparent  in  the  hens. 

When  a  Shanghae  cock  is  observed  moping,  dispirited, 
and  the  tail  hanging  down,  though  the  appetite  at  first  is 
not  affected,  we  have  seldom  been  deceived  in  concluding 
that  he  was  diseased  in  the  lungs.  In  such  case  there  is 
little  chance  of  saving  the  bird’s  life  ;  weakness,  despite  the 
most  generous  diet  and  cod-liver  oil,  continues  to  increase, 
though  but  slowly ;  diarrhoea  comes  on,  the  bird  loses  the 
use  of  its  legs,  and  death  soon  follows. 

We  have  known  instances  where  the  bird  lingered  on  for 
nearly  three  months,  until  wasted  to  a  mere  skeleton.  One 
especial  symptom  is  the  dullness  and  departure  of  all 
glossiness  from  the  surface  of  the  feathers. 

One  bird  that  thus  died,  and  after  exhibiting  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding  symptoms,  was  examined,  after  death,  by  F.  J. 
Butler,  Esq.,  surgeon,  Winchester.  The  following  is  his 
report : — 

“  Body  much  emaciated.  Upon  the  left  thigh  was  a  hard, 
moveable,  conical  tumour,  confined  to  the  skin.  Upon 
laying  open  the  abdomen,  a  large,  solid,  light-coloured 
tumour,  as  large  as  one’s  fist,  presented  itself,  filling  up  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  exhibiting  an  uneven  and  undulated 
surface,  adherent  to  the  peritoneum  and  intestines.  On 
cutting  into  the  tumour,  it  displayed  a  firm,  dense,  cheesy 
mass  of  uniform  structure,  and  appeared  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  peritoneum,  becoming  adherent  to  the  in¬ 
testines  and  adjacent  parts  by  the  inflammation  which  it 
excited.  At  one  point,  the  mucous,  or  lining  membrane  of 
the  adherent  intestine,  had  ulcerated  and  given  way,  thus 
producing  insuperable  diarrhoea  and  exhaustion.  The  lungs 
were  also  studded  with  tubercles  of  a  similar  character, 
though  not  in  an  advanced  or  softened  state ;  a  small 
tumour  also  exhibited  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest.  Upon 
examining  sections  of  the  above  deposits  under  the  micros¬ 
cope,  they  presented  a  uniform  granular  mass,  with  a  total 
absence  of  cells,  showing  them  to  be  of  a  genuine  tubercular 
or  scrofulous  nature,  and,  probably,  the  result  of  hereditary 
transmission,  called  into  development  by  some  physical  or 
external  circumstances,  such  as  an  excess  of  gallantry,  cold, 
damp  situation,  &c. 

“  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  the  stock 
from  which  this  bird  was  descended  are  healthy  and  long- 
lived,  and  if  his  immediate  relatives  are  given  to  early 
death,  as  this  was  a  confirmed,  though  complicated  case  of 
consumption,  and  past  all  redemption.  The  only  thing  to 
be  done  under  similar  circumstances,  would  be,  upon  ob¬ 
serving  the  first  symptoms  of  drooping,  to  remove  him  from 
the  hens,  of  which,  when  young,  he  ought  to  have  but  few, 
say  three ;  keep  him  moderately  warm  and  dry,  and  give 
cod-liver  oil  three  times  a  day,  mixed  with  meal  or  ground 
rice.” . 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

\ 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

Chickens  Poisoned  by  Grubs  (J.  T.).— The  grubs  forwarded  are 
those  which  are  bred,  and  pass  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  in  the 
night-soil  of  garden  closets.  At  this  period  of  the  year  they  come  forth, 
and  pass  into  the  second  stage,  that  of  a  chrysalis,  from  which  the  perfect 
insect  issues.  Your  chickens  have  doubtless  picked  them  up,  and  have 
been  poisoned  by  them  ;  another  proof,  if  one  were  wanting,  that  sub¬ 
stances  of  a  putrid  and  offensive  character  are  injurious  to  the  health  of 
poultry. — W.  B.  T. 

Potting  Azaleas  (Dan). — These,  healthy  and  filling  the  pots  with 
roots,  will  no  doubt  harden  at  the  points  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks, 
j  and,  in  the  circumstances,  it  would  be  better  to  give  them  a  small  shift 
then.  A  large  shift  after  the  first  of  August,  though  it  would  not  pre¬ 
judicially  affect  the  plants  if  well  managed,  would  certainly  affect  the 
bloom  next  spring.  Keep  rather  shaded  for  a  fortnight  after  shifting, 
and  then  expose  more  to  the  sun,  to  finish  the  thorough  consolidation  of 
the  buds,  while  the  roots  are  getting  a  little  fresh  pasture. 

Giving  Air  to  a  Vinery  (Ibid). — “  Which  is  best,  a  sliding  sash  in 
a  lean-to  roof,  or  a  sash  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  wall  ?”  The  first 
will  be  best  if  the  house  is  to  be  at  all  early,  as  thus  the  air  will  be  some¬ 
what  heated  by  radiation  from  the  glass  before  it  enters  the  house.  For 
a  late  house  it  will  signify  less. 

Lemon  Balm  Wine. — J.  F.  is  greatly  obliged  for  the  kindness  of  the 
Correspondent  furnishing  the  recipe.  It  is  presumed  the  “  Lemon 
Balm”  is  the  Melissa  officinalis,  or  Garden  Balm.  For  anyone,  but 
especially  for  invalids,  some  tasted  last  season  was  very  good  indeed. 

Archangel  Pigeons  (A  Constant  Reader). — These  birds  do  not 
appear  to  be  more  subject  to  diarrhoea  than  pigeons  of  any  other  varieties. 
But  when  they  are  suffering  from  an  attack  of  this  nature,  we  should 
advise  the  placing  some  chalk  in  their  water,  and  an  allowance  of  hemp- 
seed. — W. 

Heracleum  giganteum. —  T.  71/.  IT.  says— “  At  Vol.  VI.,  No.  143, 
page  209,  you  mention  having  seen  a  very  large  plant  of  this  species  at 
Maldon.  I  have  one  which  I  think  exceeds  it:  it  is  more  than  eight 
inches  in  circumference  at  the  largest  part,  and  is  very  near,  if  not  quite, 
nine  feet  high,  in  full  bloom.  It  attracts  much  attention  from  those  w'ho 
are  strangers  to  the  plant.  1  have  several  which  have  not  borne  any 
blossom ;  it  is  their  second  year.  Will  they  bloom  at  all  in  future,  or 
not  ?  ”  Yes  ;  most  probably  next  year. 

Bee  Hives. — H.  T.  says — “  I  use  Neighbour’s  Cottage  Hives.  About 
a  fortnight  ago,  to  give  more  room,  I  joined  on,  as  a  side  box,  one  of 
Taylor’s  Bar  Hives,  which  had  been  used  last  winter.  The  bees  took 
possession,  and  appeared  to  be  doing  well.  Yesterday  I  looked  at  them, 
and  found  the  box  full  of  dead  bees  ;  I  should  say  the  board  was  covered 
upwards  of  an  inch  thick,  quite  equal  in  quantity  to  a  large  cast.  Can 
you  account  for  this?  I  cannot.  I  allowed  no  opening,  except  through 
the  hive,  and  that  was  about  two  inches  wide  by  half-an-inch  high.” 
Had  you  used  Neighbour’s  hive  in  the  manner  intended  by  the  inventor 
all  would  have  been  well.  The  bees  died  from  suffocation.— J.  H.  P. 

Bees  in  Bar  Hive.— A  Country  Rector  asks— “Can  anything  be  done 
to  make  bees  build  in  the  frames  of  a  Bar  Hive  ?  I  have  boxes  fitted 
with  frames,  but  I  cannot  make  the  bees  build  on  the  frames.  Neither 
can  I  make  them  take  to  the  bell-glasses.  They  work  capitally,  and  go 
in  in  scores,  laden,  but  they  deposit  their  load  somewhere  in  the  already-  i 
filled  hive,  not  in  the  glasses.  What  can  I  do  ?  ”  A  few  pieces  of  guide- 
comb  nicely  fixed  upon  each  bar,  or  frame,  and  in  the  bell-glasses,  never 
fail  to  induce  the  bees  to  commence  working  in  them. 

Bee-keeping. — Another  Country  Rector  says — “I  have  only  this  year 
commenced  bee-keeping,  otherwise  I  should  probably  know  how  to  act. 

A  stock,  which  I  had  thought  too  weak  to  survive  the  winter,  swarmed 
on  June  21.  Yesterday  (July  2),  a  second  swarm  came  off.  The  first 
swarm  was  hived  in  a  box  of  tolerable  dimensions,  and  are  working  very 
well,  but  the  bees  are  very  weak  in  number :  ought  I  not  to  unite  them 
with  the  second  swarm?  The  original  stock  is  very  light;  would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  put  all  three  together  ?  The  further  question  I  have  to 
ask  is,  What  about  the  queens  ?  Should  I  fumigate  the  second  swarm 
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and  the  old  stock,  extract  the  queens,  and  unite  them  with  the  first  ? 
Or  should  I  drive  all  the  bees,  queens  and  all,  into  one  hive,  to  fight  it 
out  for  themselves  ?  With  regard  to  fumigation  generally,  how  long 
are  the  bees,  when  once  stupified,  under  the  influence  of  the  fungus  ? 
And  does  the  open  air  revive  them  immediately  ?  Also,  how  ought  one 
to  go  to  work  to  find  the  queen;  for,  among  15,000  or  20,000  bees,  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  one  ;  and  if  the  bees  are  soon  revived  by  the  fresh  air, 
they  may  be  all  buzzing  about  before  her  majesty  is  discovered  ?  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  hive  of  stupified  bees  ought  to  be  turned  over  on  a  large  white 
cloth,  and  the  bees  spread  out  and  searched  over  till  the  right  one  is 
found.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  questions  I  have  to  put  is  as 
follows  : — 1 .  Whether  the  three  stocks  should  be  united,  or  only  the  two 
swarms?  2.  Whether  fumigation  alone  should  be  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  queens  ?  3.  If  so,  the  readiest  mode  of  dis¬ 
covering  the  queens?”  You  should  have  joined  your  second  swarm  to 
the  first  on  the  day  it  swarmed ;  it  cannot  be  done  now.  Or  you  might 
have  placed  the  swarm  in  the  place  the  old  stock  stood  immediately  upon 
its  being  hived,  and  carried  the  old  stock  to  a  distance,  then  no  second 
swarm  would  have  left  it ;  as  it  is,  they  must  remain  as  they  are  for  some 
time,  at  least.  Full  directions  for  joining  swarms,  and  casts,  queen,  &c., 
have  been  given  repeatedly  in  The  Cottage  Gardener.  The  time 
that  bees  remain  torpid  under  the  influence  of  smoking  fungus  depends 
upon  the  kind  used,  the  quantity,  and  the  time  they  are  exposed  to  it. 

Woodlice  ( E .  P.). — Lime  will  not  drive  them  away,  nor  destroy 
them.  You  will  have  seen  what  we  said  about  them  last  week. 

Ward’s  Cases. — If  you  write  to  Mr.  Appleby,  Victoria  Nursery, 
Uxbridge,  he  will  give  you  all  the  particulars  you  need.  We  cannot 
recommend  dealers  in  anything. 

Black  Fantail  Pigeon  ( H .  C.  J.). — The  cock  of  this  breed  falling 
helpless  whenever  he  attempts  to  fly  is  probably  paralyzed  from  the 
oozing  of  blood  from  a  ruptured  vessel  of  the  brain.  If  this  be  the  case, 
the  only  chance  of  his  recovering  is  by  keeping  him  quietly  confined  by 
himself,  and  feeding  him  moderately  for  some  time.  We  shall  be  glad 
of  any  information  from  you  relative  to  the  Roup. 

French  Gardening  (Viator). — It  may  be  true  that  our  neighbours 
are  behind  us  very  far  in  some  branches  of  gardening,  especially,  as  you 
observe,  in  the  culture  of  Strawberries.  It  is  not  the  fact,  however,  as 
you  infer,  that  they  have  not  improved  at  all  for  “  more  than  two  cen¬ 
turies.”  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  even  in  remote  parts  of  France, 
that  we  will  quote  one  out  of  many  evidences  to  the  contrary,  from  a 
recent  number  of  the  Revue  Horticole.  It  is  there  said,  “  Vegetable 
culture  at  Roscoff  dates  a  long  time  back.  In  the  year  1600,  pretty  good 
onions,  artichokes,  and  asparagus  were  produced  there.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century,  a  French  naval  captain,  M.  Habasque,  brought 
from  Holland  some  brocoli  and  cauliflower  seed  ;  some  were  also  received 
from  England  at  the  same  time.  The  cultivation  of  vegetables  then 
began  to  increase,  though  not  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree  ;  but  within 
the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  it  has  increased  prodigiously,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  so.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  half-hectare  of  ground  for 
vegetable  culture  let  for  25  francs,  which  at  the  present  time  lets  for  200. 
The  Roscovitc  not  only  cultivates  his  vegetables  for  himself,  but  sends 
them  into  both  the  French  and  English  markets.” 

Recently  Removed  Vine  (A  Novice). — The  gardener  who  advised 
you  to  pour  half  a  pail  of  water  containing  two-thirds  of  a  pint  of  guano, 
over  the  soil  above  the  roots  of  your  Vine,  led  you  into  the  error  which 
Mr,  Fish  warns  “novices  ”  against  to-day.  Your  Vine,  you  say,  started 
well,  but  then  suddenly  ceased  to  advance,  and  the  half-opened  leaves 
are  now  withering.  The  check  came  so  soon  as  the  strong  liquid-manure 
reached  the  roots.  If  the  Vine  is  not  actually  killed,  the  best  chance  to 
save  it  will  be  to  dig  out  all  the  soil  from  above  the  roots,  and  put  in 
some  light  turfy  loam  without  manure  of  any  kind. 

Two  Eggs  in  a  Day. — C.  W.  M.  says — “Having  read  in  “The 
Poultry  Book,”  and  several  numbers  of  your  periodical,  cases  of  Cochin- 
China  hens  laying  two  eggs  in  one  day,  of  which  many  are  still  doubtful, 
now  I  have  only  one  cock  and  hen  ;  the  hen  laid  two  eggs  last  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  has  laid  every  day  since.  She  laid  one  egg  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  at  one  o’clock  was  again  on  the  nest,  and  I  removed  her,  and 
found  a  perfect  egg  just  laid  under  her.  I  can  positively  assert  this  as  a 
fact,  being  the  only  hen  I  have.” 

Plants  in  an  Up-stairs  Room,  and  in  the  Tool  House  of  a 
Mill  (A  Clerk),  see  p.  132. — We  are  pleased,  but  not  surprised,  you 
have  succeeded  so  well,  as  it  merely  illustrates  the  old  adage,  “  Where 
there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.”  In  ordinary  seasons,  we  still  think  you 
could  keep  all  such  things  in  such  a  room  in  winter,  by  keeping  the 


plants  in  the  centre  of  the  room  when  severe  frost  came,  and  covering 
them  there  with  cloths,  and  keeping  the  window-shutters  close  at 
night ;  more  especially,  if,  when  very  severe,  you  added  a  couple  of  stone 
bottles  filled  with  water  as  hot  as  they  would  stand  it.  The  tool  room 
in  the  mill,  however,  having  a  skylight,  and  a  hole  in  the  wall  with  a 
moveable  board  for  air,  will  be  a  good  auxiliary,  provided  you  can  keep 
it  cool  enough.  You  say,  that  from  the  steam-pipe  passing  through  it,  it 
now  averages  80°.  You  will  not  succeed  well  with  these  plants  in  winter, 


skylights  opened  more  than  one  inch,  as  the  hole  in  the  wall  would  give 
a  nice  circulation.  Place  the  shelf  more  rather  than  less  than  a  foot  from 
the  skylight,  if  you  can.  Make  as  little  dust  as  possible  in  the  room.  If 
you  require  to  admit  much  air  in  cold  frosty  weather  in  winter,  put  pans 
of  water,  or  a  damp  woollen  cloth  over  the  steam-pipe,  or  the  atmosphere 
will  get  too  dry.  If  you  can  keep  down  the  temperature  by  such  means, 
the  plants  may  be  moved  there  by  the  end  of  October;  if  you  cannot  do 
so,  you  had  better  try  some  stove  plants,  such,  as  for  instance,  Ferns 
and  Mosses,  as  are  now  being  treated  on  by  Mr.  Appleby.  See  answers 
on  “  Engine  House  Gardening.”  We  know  of  no  means  of  lowering  the 
temperature  without  giving  air,  unless  you  went  to  the  expense  of  sur¬ 
rounding  the  steam-pipe  with  wood,  or  some  other  non-conductor  of 
heat.  If  a  body  of  air  was  enclosed  between  the  pipe  and  the  non-con¬ 
ducting  substance,  it  would  be  still  more  effectual.  You  might  thus 
manage  the  temperature  to  what  you  liked  with  a  little  trouble. 

List  of  Hardy  Plants  ( H .  C.). — We  have  given  judgment  over  and 
over  again  on  your  suggestion,  which,  if  we  were  to  comply  with,  you 
would,  as  likely  as  not,  be  the  first  that  “  a  list  ”  would  puzzle,  and  the 
second  to  complain  against  the  best  that  could  be  constructed.  There  is 
not  the  least  difficulty  in  filling  whole  pages  with  the  names  of  plants 
that  flower  in  any  of  the  summer  months.  What  then  ?  No  two  agree 
about  the  value  or  beauty  of  nine-tenths  of  them  ;  and  who  is  to  make 
the  selection  ?  Suppose  you  would  select  for  yourself,  say  twenty  kinds, 
out  of  nine-hundred  plants  in  our  list,  that  would  flower  between  the 
spring  bulbs  and  the  Roses ;  or  suppose  we  selected  the  ten  best,  in  our 
opinion,  for’you ;  there  would  be  just  twenty  chances  against  your  having 
suitable  plants,  or  ten  chances  against  the  high  opinion  you  now  enter¬ 
tain  of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  “When  shall  we  have  done  with 
Cochin  fowls?”  We  can  only  answer,  when  they  cease  to  form  so 
generally  interesting  a  part  of  our  domestic  economy. 

Many  Questions  (M.  F.). — A  bed  for  Pinks  should  be  eighteen 
inches  deep  at  least,  and  filled  with  good  loamy  soil,  such  as  would  grow 
barley  or  cabbages.  The  Early  Tulips  and  Turban  Anemones  are  best 
for  the  Verbena-bed.  We  approve  of  your  planting,  generally,  and  No. 
12  we  would  plant  with  the  Everlasting  Tree  Carnations,  and  a  row  of 
alternate  white  and  dark  Cloves  all  round  them,  to  suit  No.  5 ;  and  for 
the  spring  crop  we  would  use  the  varieties  of  Polyanthus  Narcissus,  and 
leave  them  in  the  bed  all  the  year  round.  The  white  flower  you  sent  is 
not  a  Campanula  at  all,  nor  anything  like  it.  There  is  nothing  among 
the  ordinary  Phloxes,  Penstemons,  and  Saponarias,  that  will  not  flower 
next  year  from  seeds  sown  non;  “upon  an  old  spring  hotbed,”  but  lose 
no  time,  and  do  not  ask  for  novelties  in  any  of  the  families. 

Thrips  (Tyro). — If  you  had  given  sufficient  ventilation,  and  kept  the 
air  of  your  melon  pit  thoroughly  and  regularly  moist,  you  would  not 
have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  this  pest.  Try  dusting  the  leaves  com¬ 
pletely  and  repeatedly  with  Scotch  snuff ;  and  keep  the  air  moist. 

Gooseberry  Champagne. — Champagne  will  be  much  obliged  to  any 
of  our  readers  who  will  send  us  an  approved  receipt  for  making  this 
wine. 

Fruit  in  Pots  (A  Subscriber,  Cheltenham). —  If  your  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines,  in  pots,  two  years  from  the  bud,  have  gross 
laterals,  continue  to  pinch  the  most  consequential  of  them  at  intervals  of 
a  week  or  so.  If  they  are  weak,  let  them  ramble  until  the  middle  of 
August.  Your  business  is  twofold — to  equalise  the  distribution  of  the 
sap  to  the  young  wood ;  and  to  get  the  wood  highly  solidified.  Your 
pinching,  therefore,  must  be  done  in  due  order. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations  92°,  occurred  on  the  1st  in  1845  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  38°,  on  the 
I  during  the  last  twentyrsix  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem-  3rd  in  1847.  During  the  period  94  days  were  fine,  and  on  88  rain 
1  peratures  of  these  days  are  75.1°  and  52.8°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  fell. 


As  many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  with 
that  most  interesting  evergreen,  the  Darwin  Barberry 
(. Berberis  Darwinii),  it  being  of  recent  introduction,  we 
will  introduce  a  few  of  its  characteristics  to  their  notice. 

In  the  first  place,  we  can  assure  them  that  it  is  as  hardy 
as  a  Holly,  not  only  with  regard  to  mere  temperature, 
but  adaptability  to  awkward  circumstances  in  regard  of 
moisture,  &c.  We  think  wo  are  warranted  in  affirming 
this,  from  the  fact  that  we  had,  amongst  a  stock  of 
rooted  cuttings,  plunged  out-doors,  one  in  a  five-inch 
pot,  which,  unknown  to  us,  was  in  a  state  of  utter 
stagnation  all  the  winter,  the  soil  having  been  soured 
through  derangement  of  the  drainage  by  worms.  This 
plant  looks  just  as  well  as  any  of  the  rest,  and  thus 
warrants  the  idea  that  it  possesses  much  hardiness  of 
constitution. 

As  to  soil,  it  thrives  admirably  in  loam  and  peat,  but 
we  have  little  doubt  that  any  sound  soil  would  suit  it; 
but  burning  sandy  soils  we  should  be  disposed  to  fear. 

The  first  feature  we  would  point  to  in  this  beautiful 
shrub  is  the  delightful  green  of  its  foliage.  In  this  it 
is  not  excelled  by  the  best  coloured  Holly.  And  not 
only  is  the  green  good,  but  exceedingly  permanent — no 
disturbing  causes,  as  drought,  variations  of  temperature, 
&c.,  seem  capable  of  afFecting  its  delightful  tone  of 
colour.  A  second  point,  is  the  singular  persistency  of 
its  foliage,  scarcely  excelled  in  this  respect  by  the 
Araucaria  imbricata.  At  this  time  of  the  year  our 
Holly  hedges  are  a  complete  pest,  from  the  continuous 
shedding  of  their  riper  foliage ;  and  this,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  dress  grounds,  is  a  source  of  much 
annoyance  to  a  gardener,  who,  with  the  most  ambitious 
desires  as  to  “  keeping,”  cannot  keep  pace  with  his 
desires. 

On  our  Berberis  Darwinii,  now  nearly  four  feet  high, 
and  more  in  circumference,  we  have  as  yet  detected 
only  one  yellow  leaf  in  the  present  summer.  The 
individual  and  collective  effect  of  the  foliage  is  of  the 
most  handsome  character  imaginable ;  a  bush  studded 
with  thousands  of  leaves  in  a  very  narrow  compass,  and 
yet  no  apparent  confusion — no  two  leaves  appear  to 
touch,  at  first  sight. 

But  there  are  yet  other  merits  pertaining  to  this 
charming  evergreen,  and  those  of  no  mean  character. 
Let  those  who  have  not  become  acquainted  with  it 
fancy  that  to  the  preceding  qualifications  must  be  added 
the  most  beautiful  blossoms,  which  droop  out  of  every 
axil.  An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  the 


vegetable  kingdom,  if  tolerably  imaginative,  might 
fancy  it,  when  in  full  blossom,  a  little  diminutive  vine 
from  the  antipodes,  with  evergreen  foliage  and  diminu¬ 
tive  branches  of  golden  fruit;  for  the  richly  gilded 
blossoms  carry  a  cupped  or  globular  appearance,  sus¬ 
pended  from  curved  racemes  in  true  grape  style. 

Come  we  now  to  another  qualification,  which,  although 
for  the  present  somewhat  uncertain,  will,  we  think,  be 
found  correct.  We  allude  to  its  peculiar  eligibility  for 
making  miniature  hedges  around,  or  in  the  vicinity  of> 
flower-gardens,  or  highly-decorated  spots  near  the  man¬ 
sion.  Admirably  adapted,  we  should  say,  for  those 
little  divisions  necessary  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  villa.  Indeed,  it  is  our  opinion  that  this  excellent 
evergreen  will  come  into  very  general  use  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  hedge-plant.  It  has  all  the  essentials  for  a 
hedge  of  the  above  description — the  most  handsome 
and  neat  evergreen  foliage  of  a  long-enduring  character; 
a  beauteous  habit  of  blossoming  annually,  at  least,  and 
that  habit  quite  reconcilable  to  the  use  of  the  shears, 
as  we  will  hereafter  show;  with  a  constant  disposition 
to  throw  up  fresh  shoots  from  the  collar.  Together  witli 
the  persistency  of  its  beauteous  foliage,  we  may  name 
the  singular  propensity  it  possesses  of  sustaining  an  un¬ 
diminished  strength  and  verdure  in  its  lower  branches, 
in  defiance  of  the  threatened  monopoly  of  sap  by  the 
collar  shoots:  hence  another  important  element  of  the 
fancy  hedge.  As  a  mere  border-bush,  however,  it  is 
exceedingly  valuable ;  and  we  need  hardly  point  to 
the  value  of  such  acquisitions  in  small  gardens,  where 
“  much  in  a  small  place”  must  be  the  motto. 

To  advert  here  to  its  eligibility  for  training  on  walls, 
pales,  or  trelliage,  especially  where  a  line  evergreen 
foliage  is  requisite — say  in  suburban  gardens — is  to 
hint  at  a  matter  which,  from  the  former  allusions  to  its 
habits,  must  be  obvious  to  our  readers. 

To  conclude  the  list  of  its  merits,  we  may  add,  that 
it  may  be  slightly  forced,  although  somewhat  impatient 
of  high  temperatures.  It  may  be  classed  with  such 
things  as  Weigelia,  Forsythia,  Deutzia,  Jasmines,  &c., 
and,  with  such,  constitute  a  special  branch  of  floral 
culture. 

This  fine  evergreen  was  introduced  from  Patagonia 
by  that  spirited  firm,  Messrs.  Veitch,  through  their  col¬ 
lector,  Mr.  Lobb ;  and  to  these  eminent  nurserymen 
the  gardening  world  is  under  no  small  obligations  for 
this  and  many  other  most  valuable  acquisitions. — E. 
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On  the  6th  of  July  took  place  the  annual  letting  of 
Mr.  Jonas  Webb’s  Tups,  at  Babraham.  Although  the 
attendance  was  not  larger  than  usual,  the  prices  realised 
were  much  higher.  One  Tup  was  hired  by  Mr.  Roche, 
an  American  agriculturist,  for  the  unprecedented  sum 
of  one -hundred -and -thirty  guineas.  The  number  of 
Tups  let  were  71,  and  they  netted  F1580,  being  an 
average  of  £22  5s.  Previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  sale,  Mr.  Webb  put  a  reserved  price  upon  each 
lot ;  and  it  is  an  honourable  testimony  to  his  judgment 
and  moderation,  that  in  every  instance,  high  as  were 
the  reserved  prices,  the  biddings  exceeded  them. 


COYENT  GARDEN. 

It  has  no  doubt  been  observed  in  other  markets,  as 
in  this,  the  very  inferior  quality  of  the  summer  fruits, 
particularly  Cherries  and  Strawberries,  which  have  been 
produced  this  season.  The  want  of  sun,  and  the  heavy 
and  continued  rains,  have  contributed  towards  such  a 
state  of  matters.  Notwithstanding  the  large  crop  of 
Cherries,  and  the  abundant  supplies,  there  are  very 
few  of  them  that  are  worth  eating.  They  also  come  in 
very  bad  condition — being  so  much  exposed  to  wet 
before  being  gathered  they  are  very  much  damaged 
in  the  carriage.  The  sorts  that  are  most  abundant  are 
Bigarreau,  Mayduke,  and  Kentish.  There  is  also 
another  variety  called  the  Flemish,  which  is  so  similar 
to  the  Kentish  in  the  fruit  that  they  cannot  be  told 
apart ;  but  the  habits  of  the  trees  are  quite  distinct — 
the  Kentish  being  nearly  twice  as  large,  when  fully 
grown,  as  the  Flemish,  and  the  fruit  being  fully  a  week 
or  ten  days  earlier.  It  is  by  some  supposed  that  the 
Flemish  is  the  same  as  a  continental  variety  called  Oros 
Gobet,  but  no  two  varieties  can  be  more  different.  The 
prices  Cherries  are  now  making  in  the  market  are  6d. 
per  pound,  but  where  the  finest  fruit  are  picked  out,  as 
is  generally  done,  and  made  into  a  different  sample, 
they  make  as  high  as  Is.  and  Is.  Gd.  per  pound.  Straw¬ 
berries  still  continue  a  good  supply  at  the  former 
quotations.  The  Elton  Pine,  which  is  one  of  the  latest 
varieties,  is  now  plentiful.  Ripe  Gooseberries  are  also 
plentiful,  at  from  4d.  to  6d.  per  quart.  Currants,  both 
of  Red,  White,  and  Black  varieties  are  very  plentiful, 
the  latter  not  so  much  so  as  the  two  others  ;  they  make 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  per  half-sieve.  Peaches  and  Nec¬ 
tarines  are  very  fine,  at  from  10s.  to  20s.  per  dozen. 
Foreign  Pine  Apples  are  common,  and  of  good  quality; 
they  make  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  and  3s.  6d  each.  Grapes 
of  home  growth  are  excellent,  at  5s.  per  pound.  Some, 
however,  of  inferior  qualities,  may  be  had  at  2s.  and  3s. 

Vegetables  are  abundant,  and  of  good  quality. 
Cabbages  make  Gd.  to  Is.  per  dozen.  Kidney  Beans  are 
Is.  for  a  two-quart  measure.  Cauliflowers,  2s.  per  dozen. 
Breen  Peas,  2s.  6d.  per  bushel.  Potatoes,  8s.  per  cwt. 
Lettuces,  8d.  to  Is.  per  score. 

The  Potato  disease  has  appeared  with  as  much  if  not 
greater  virulence  than  for  several  years  past.  We  have 
seen,  in  Essex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Kent,  hundreds  of 


acres  completely  gone,  and  poisoning  the  atmosphere 
for  several  miles  along  the  roads.  We  never  recollect, 
at  such  an  early  period  of  the  season,  meeting  with  it 
so  bad  as  it  appears  to  be  now.  H. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION.— 

July  9th. 

Now  for  the  more  common  things  that  were  shown, 
and  what  reflections,  observations,  and  suggestions  they 
drew  forth  from  tis  this  time  ;  for  I  had  the  assistance 
of  some  of  the  highest  heads  on  the  turf  that  day. 

Collections  of  African,  or  ivild  species  of  Geraniums, 
have  had  a  short  life  of  it,  only  one  collection  being 
exhibited  this  season,  but  by  a  new  competitor,  Mr. 
Bragg,  of  Slough,  who  sent  G.  Mpinnatifldum,  fulgens, 
Blandfordianum,  ardens  major,  glaucum,  and  glauci- 
folium,  the  poorest  of  the  lot — black  petals  edged  with 
greenish  yellow,  a  very  common  form  and  colour  at 
the  Cape.  The  contrast  between  glaucum  and  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  seedling  from  it  by  the  old  grandiflorum,  now 
called  Glaucum  grandiflorum,  shows  the  wisdom  of  per¬ 
severing  with  the  wild  species  to  get  new  strains.  This 
new  cross  will  give  an  entire  new  class  of  bedding  Gera¬ 
niums,  for  I  saw  Glaucum  grandiflorum  in  seed,  and 
with  abundance  of  pollen,  and  I  have  said  already  that 
Countess  is  the  best  to  cross  with  it.  There  is  now  a 
better  chance  with  these  two  than  any  other  two  Gera¬ 
niums  whatever ;  and  I  would  recommend  every  cross¬ 
breeder  to  get  the  two  this  season,  and  I  would  also 
recommend  neither  of  them  to  be  touched  with  the 
pollen  of  a  large-leaved  Geranium.  Countess  is  the 
work  of  years,  by  these  very  fingers,  to  get  into  a  small 
leaf  strain  for  beds;  and  the  flower  is  all  but  white. 
The  grandmother  of  Countess  (Flora),  I  think,  is  at  Kew 
Gardens,  for  I  sent  it  there  ;  and  it  is  as  near  the  flower 
of  Glaucum  grandiflorum  as  can  be.  When  a  perfectly 
white  flower  is  established  in  this  strain,  and  all  the 
dark  colours  are  bleached  out  by  three  successive  gene¬ 
rations  of  seifs,  or  white  seedlings  not  crossed,  is  the 
proper  time  to  turn  to  Africa  for  a  long  lost  strain  on 
the  part  of  the  florist — I  mean  fulgens.  Set  fulgens  on 
to  the  pure  white  seedlings,  and  the  first  cross  will  be 
a  new  strain  that  has  never  yet  been  seen  in  Geraniums, 
and  which  no  other  two  plants  in  the  whole  family  are 
so  likely  to  produce  as  the  issue  of  Glaucum  grandi¬ 
florum  and  Countess.  As  individual  flowers,  the  two 
are  of  very  little  account,  compared  to  what  they  are 
capable  of  doing  between  them  under  judicious  manage¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Fleming,  one  of  our  best  authorities  in 
flower  gardening,  is  of  the  same  mind  with  me  about 
these  crosses,  and  also  about  Mr.  Jackson’s  new  white 
Pelargonium,  which  ought  to  be  called  the  White 
Oleander  Geranium ;  and  he  also  agrees  about  Mr. 
Salter’s  way  of  growing  and  training  Fuchsias — three  of 
the  best  hits  which  the  medals  have  brought  out  these 
three  years,  always  excepting  new  plants,  and  Mr. 
Appleby’s  standards  of  Deutzia  gracilis,  which,  although 
too  weak  in  the  stems  yet  for  some  of  the  judges,  will 
soon  become  not  only  great  favourites  with  terrace- 
garden  people,  but  the  very  patterns  which  many 
growers  will  have  to  imitate  with  many  more  plants 
that  are  now  caricatured  among  specimen  plants. 

There  was  a  new  dwarf  Pitcher  plant,  called  Hookeri- 
ana,  with  eleven  large  brown  pitchers,  apparently  a 
very  good  thing ;  also  a  new  white  Brassavola,  with 
narrow  sepals,  and  a  large  cupped  lip.  The  large  Vanda 
Batemanii  had  eleven  flow'ers  open,  and  Pliaius  albus 
with  eighteen  flower  spikes.  This  plant  may  be  win¬ 
tered  as  dry  as  Achimenes,  and  in  the  same  way ;  and 
if  the  stems  are  cut  into  joints  in  the  spring  they  will 
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propagate,  like  Vine  eyes,  to  an  infinite  extent,  and  so 
will  Dendrobiums,  and,  no  doubt,  all  the  Orchids  with 
stem-growth,  when  the  stems  are  jointed;  hut  this  new 
way  of  propagating  Orchids  must  be  after  the  plants 
have  had  a  long,  dry  rest.  Here  we  see  that  Orchids, 
like  Geraniums,  have  invisible  buds  at  every  joint,  from 
which  they  will  increase  just  as  well  as  if  the  buds  were 
as  prominent  as  those  of  the  Vine  or  Rose. 

There  was  a  singularly  curious  Swan-neck  Orchid 
( Cycnoches ),  with  two  long  spikes  of  greenish  flowers, 
after  the  manner  of  Gongora,  but  it  was  of  no  beauty 
as  a' garden  plant.  Another  very  curious  Orchid,  but 
more  handsome,  is  Dendrobium  filiforme,  the  flowers 
of  which  are  not  much  bigger  than  a  gnat’s  head,  being 
set  in  two  rows  along  thread-like  spikes  of  ten  to  twelve 
inches,  and  hanging  down  gracefully  on  all  sides,  while 
Bolbophyllum  Henshalli  has  cream-coloured  flowers, 
produced  singly  and  quite  at  home. 

Roses. — There  were  no  pot  Roses  this  time,  but  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  cut  flowers,  and  they  had  a  new 
way  of  showing-off  some  of  the  best,  as  Geant  des  Ba- 
tailles,  Paul  Ricaut,  a  fine  dark  Rose,  Chenedole,  La 
Reine,  and  Coup  d'  Hebe.  Of  these,  there  was  a 
box  devoted  to  one  kind  of  Rose  only,  and  the  effect 
was  really  very  good;  the  plan  is  well  worth  encou¬ 
raging.  There  was  a  lovely  Rose,  new  to  me,  called 
Auguste  Mie,  a  new  hybrid  perpetual,  of  a  blush-rosy 
hue,  and  very  large.  It  is  certainly  very  distinct,  and 
well  worth  having.  Pio  Nono,  again,  is  an  excellent 
newish  Rose,  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  being  most  con¬ 
stant.  There  are  some  excellent  Rose-gardens  within 
my  reach,  perhaps  the  finest  in  England ;  at  any  rate, 
I  shall  give  an  account  of  one  of  them  next  week, 
which  I  am  quite  sure  will  surprise  some  of  us.  A 
Gallic,  or  summer  Rose,  called  Old,  is  another  splendid 
dark  Rose,  finer,  if  any  thing,  than  Boide  de  Nauteuil. 
This,  and  the  very  curious  Compte  de  Montalivet,  per¬ 
petual  Rose,  I  never  saw  exhibited  before.  A  Bourbon 
Rose,  called  Cezarine  Souchet,  is  very  much  out  of  the 
common :  a  kind  of  pale  Rose,  but,  like  Auguste  Mie, 
it  must  be  seen  to  know  the  real  tint.  And,  last  of  all, 
there  was  a  Moss  Rose,  called  Princess  Alice,  a  tightish 
thing,  but  I  did  not  think  much  of  it. 

I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  about  the  new  perpetual 
Rose  Victoria,  of  which  I  spoke  so  highly  from  the 
June  show;  it  is  not  at  all  such  a  good  white  as  I  took 
it  to  be,  and  if  the  pot  culture  does  not  alter  it  alto¬ 
gether,  I  am  not  a  gardener.  Out-of-doors  it  is  as 
red  as  La  Reine,  in  the  bud,  and  as  rosy  as  the  old 
Cabbage  Rose  when  it  first  opens ;  and  it  is  only  when 
it  is  far  gone  that  it  turns  white.  I  have  watched  this 
Rose  in  two  first-rate  collections,  and  seen  it  in  Mr. 

|  Jackson’s  nursery,  and  that  is  my  second  thoughts 
j  about  it.  Surely,  they  did  not  cook  it  for  the  exhi- 
|  bitions  ? 

Pelargoniums. — Dobsonii  was  the  newest  to  me,  and 
the  most  marked  kind  among  all  the  dark  ones.  It  is 
splendid,  and  beats  Optimum.  The  front  petals  are  of 
a  dark  purple-crimson,  a  small,  shaded,  light  eye,  and 
the  back  petals  black,  with  a  fiery  ring  along  the  outer 
edges.  Alibi,  by  Mr.  Turner,  is  also  a  splendid  orange- 
scarlet  ;  after  them  I  noted  the  following : — Magnet, 
Prince  Arthur,  Salamander,  fine  scarlet ;  Alonzo,  dark 
purple ;  Constance,  very  showy ;  Mont  Blanc,  Star, 
Magnificent,  Virgin  Queen,  Eliza,  Annie  Laurie,  rose 
front,  white  eye,  and  dark  back ;  Celia,  orange-scarlet ; 
Exactum,  half  white  ;  Esther,  half  white  also,  but  very 
different  from  the  preceding  ;  Plantaganet,  dark  purple ; 
and  Optimum,  the  next  to  Dobsonii.  Add  to  these, 
Jupiter,  Ambassador ,  and  Ganymede,  and  you  have  the 
cream  of  the  non-florists’  flowers  of  all  that  were  ex¬ 
hibited  that  day.  I  failed  to  spy  out  Zaria,  which  I 
regret ;  and  I  missed  Basilisk,  and  one  or  two  more,  all 
the  season. 


Among  Fancies,  I  marked  none  this  time  except  one 
or  two  seedlings  ;  and  to  let  you  see  how  diamond  cuts 
diamond,  the  Cloth  of  Silver  is  called  in  my  notes  “  a 
lovely  queen  fainting  away  in  a  ball  room  :  ”  then,  if  a 
queen  is  not  better  than  another  mortal  in  a  fainting 
fit,  this  new  queen  will  not  stand  three  years’  hard 
rubbing  in  this  wicked  world  (see  page  283).  Constance 
is  pretty  fair,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hero  of  Surrey 
group,  but  not  nearly  so  good  as  some  others  in  that 
section ;  and  one  called  Panorama,  from  the  sweet¬ 
leaved  breed,  is  not  to  be  compared  to  seedlings  of  the 
very  same  breed  common  enough  in  1825! 

Bedding  Geraniums. — There  were  some  beautiful 
new  varieties  of  these.  Eliza  Field  is  a  real  beauty — a 
liorse-shoe  leaf,  and  a  little  more  pinky  than  Boule  de 
Niege,  and  yet  not  a  real  French-white.  Princess,  the 
same  breed,  with  the  shade  next  to  salmon-colour ;  and 
Kingsbury  Pet,  the  third  shade,  something  like  orange- 
salmon,  if  there  is  such  a  tint ;  and  one  called  Slceltonii 
is  the  same  as  Boule  de  Niege.  All  these,  with  a  seedling 
of  mine  called  Shrubland  Cream,  which  is  in  the  garden 
of  the  Society,  are  all  exceeding  good  pot  plants,  and 
they  will  force  in  the  spring  for  the  conservatory.  They 
are,  also,  most  useful  in  October  and  November  for 
in-door  plants ;  and,  to  my  own  knowledge,  nine  ladies 
out  of  ten  admire  them.  I  took  Mr.  Fleming  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and,  besides  backing  all  that  I  have 
just  said,  he  is  sure  that  he,  also,  must  get  in  all  these 
pretty  flowers  this  very  season,  also  Henderson’s  (Wel¬ 
lington  Road)  Glaucum  grandiflorum,  and  Jackson’s 
Oleander  Geranium,  Alba  pleno.  I  think  Eliza  Field, 
Princess,  the  Kingsbury  Pet,  and  Skeltonii,  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  of  Pine-apple  Place,  but  of  that  I 
am  not  quite  sure.  I  think  I  saw  a  small  plant  of  Eliza 
Field  there  last  season,  but  any  London  nurseryman 
can  find  them  out  for  country  buyers. 

Mrs.  Conway  sent  a  collection  of  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
and  a  variegated  Geranium  of  the  Golden  Chain  breed, 
with  a  truss  as  good  as  Tom  Thumb,  which  will  beat 
the  Flower  of  the  Day  and  the  Mountain  of  Light, 
if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken.  She,  had,  also  a  fine 
Purple  Petunia,  blotched  with  deeper  colour,  a  good  pot 
jflant;  and  there  was  a  collection  of  seedling  Petunias, 
of  which  Cameleon  and  Prometheus  were  the  two  gayest. 
There  was  also  a  collection  of  the  dwarf  Lobelias,  of 
which  Ramosoides,  a  deep  blue,  was  the  best ;  and  in  a 
collection  of  Crassulas  (Kalosanthes)  a  seedling  called  t 
Beauty  of  Charonne,  is  really  a  good  dark  crimson 
variety ;  and  Coccinea  superba  a  good  improvement  on 
miniata,  or  the  sort  with  the  white  eye. 

In  a  collection  of  seedling  Gladioli,  Rex  Ruborum,  a  j 
dark  crimson  flower ;  Insignis,  a  fine  orange-scarlet,  as 
if  a  cross  by  a  Watsonia  ;  and  Sahnonius,  a  fine  orange-  1 
scarlet,  with  three  beautiful  marks  in  the  front  petals,  i 
were  the  best;  these  were  from  the  Messrs.  Bass  and  1 
Brown,  of  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  and  the  three  are  well 
worth  adding  to  any  selection  of  this  tribe. 

Relhamia  squarrosa,  an  old-fashioned  looking  compo-  I 
site-flowering  little  shrub,  in  Mrs.  Lawrence’s  collection, 
is  well  worth  growing  for  a  change.  Her  Roellia  ciliata,  i 
in  a  very  good  condition,  is  the  most  difficult  plant  to 
grow  well  of  all  that  were  shown  this  season. 

Aciiimenes. —  These  were  select  sorts,  very  well  grown. 
One  box  of  Picta  was  a  yard  through,  with  shoots  and 
flowers  ranging  down  over  the  sides  of  the  box,  and  the 
rest  a  mass  of  flowers.  Coccinea  grandi flora  is  the  best 
of  the  breed,  except,  perhaps,  Esclieri,  which  has  the  j 
flowers  more  in  the  way  of  Venusta.  Patens  major,  fine, 
as  was  Longiflora  major ;  Longiflora  alba  very  good, 
but  Margareta  the  best  white.  I  objected  to  that  name 
last  year,  as  it  comes  too  near  to  the  French  for  China 
Asters ;  the  name  is  after  one  of  Mr.  Skinner’s  daughter's, 
and  anything  from  that  quarter  demands  our  respect. 
The  best  grown  specimen  was  called  Hfloumanii  hirsuta. 
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Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  had  his  six  trained 
umbrella  Fuchsias  shown  again ;  real  beauties ;  two 
whites  and  four  red  ones ;  and  among  the  other  Fuchsias, 
Pearl  of  England  is  still  the  best  white,  and  Conspicuum 
the  next  best.  Voltigeur,  Verio,  and  Cartoni,  were  the 
I  three  best  scarlets,  with  reflex  sepals  and  large  purple 
[  corollas.  These  three  have  a  close  style  of  growth  and 
slender  habit,  which  render  them  most  graceful.  Orion 
is  an  immense  large  scarlet  Fuchsia,  and  Don  Giovanni 
is  quite  as  large,  if  not  larger,  but  the  habit  is  too  strong 
and  loose  to  he  flowered  on  any  system  but  from  very 
old  plants  cut  in  very  close  every  year.  The  best  of 
these  Fuchsias  were  from  Mr.  Fraser,  of  the  Lea  Bridge 
Nursery. 

A  small  plant  of  Gaylussacia  pulchra,  with  crimson, 
Andromeda-like  flowers,  was  new  to  me;  and  also  a 
Pentlandia  grandiflora,  or  some  Cyrtanthiform  flower 
of  that  bulbous  section  I  never  saw  before  ;  the  colours 
are  less  showy  in  this  than  in  the  older  kinds  of  Pent- 
landias,  and  there  seem  but  very  slight  differences  in 
this  comparatively  new  genus  from  the  old  Stenomessons. 

Fruit. — The  fruit-tent  was  crowded  all  day,  and  the 
judges  would  have  an  easier  task  thrashing  in  a  barn. 

I  never  saw  such  a  fine  display  of  fruit  before.  There 
was  a  collection  of  tropical  fruit  from  Sion  House,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Vanilla  pods,  in  the  shape  of  long  kidney 
beans,  of  a  dark  brown  colour;  the  green  kind  of  the 
Papaw-tree  fruit,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  lemons. 
The  Allspice  ( Pirnenta  vulgaris),  looking  like  strings  of 
Portugal  laurel  berries ;  Gamboge  and  Rose  Apples 
(Eugenia  jambos),  looking  like  cream-coloured  medlars; 
and  Momordica  balsamina,  or,  what  is  so  called  in 
gardens,  Charantica,  a  very  pretty  toy  to  hang  up  in 
fruit-shops  or  conservatories.  This  fruit  comes  from  a 
slender,  cucumber-like  vine,  is  five  or  six  inches  long, 
and  half  as  much  in  cross  diameter,  of  a  beautiful 
orange-colour,  warted  all  over ;  it  splits  when  ripe,  and 
the  parts  roll  back  against  the  stalk,  showing  a  high- 
coloured  inside,  lined  with  seeds  of  a  still  higher  colour ; 
it  does  not  last  very  long,  but  I  have  often  caused 
sudden  surprises  by  it,  and  no  stranger  to  it  could  tell 
what  kind  of  thing  it  was  at  first  sight.  If  it  could  be 
preserved  in  syrup,  it  would  make  a  beautiful  dish  in  a 
fancy  dessert,  and  as  such  dishes  are  seldom  ever  tasted 
at  table,  it  would  be  safe  enough :  otherwise  the  whole 
race  of  these  Cucurbids  are  suspicious,  and  some  of 
them  poisonous.  There  was  a  dish  of  the  purple  Gra- 
nadilla  ( Passijlora  edulis),  which  makes  a  delicious 
preserve. 

Among  Grapes,  there  was  an  entire  new  kind  of 
Muscat-flavoured,  from  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and 
Mr.  Fleming  told  me  he  had  it  from  Mr.  Tillery,  at 
the  Duke  of  Portland’s,  by  the  half-blasphemous  name 
of  Muscat  de  Jesu.  It  is  a  middle-sized  white  berry, 
like  a  Muscadine ;  the  bunch  is  immense,  and  every 
flower  seems  to  set  well ;  it  has  long,  loose  shoulders, 
in  the  way  of  the  White  Nice,  and  every  shoulder  would 
make  an  ordinary  bunch.  The  two  bunches  of  it  exhi¬ 
bited  were  from  an  eye  put  in  last  year ;  and  when  the 
vine  comes  to  its  full  strength  on  its  own  roots,  ordi¬ 
nary  bunches  of  it  are  expected  to  be  regularly  from 
four  to  six  pounds  in  weight,  so  that  they  may  “cut  and 
come  again.”  I  tasted  this  new  Grape,  and  there  is  no 
mistake  about  the  Muscat  flavour. 

If  I  had  fine,  large  bunches  of  Grapes  of  my  own, 
and  had  the  Queen  to  dine,  I  would  never  place  them 
on  flat  dishes  of  any  kind ;  I  would,  in  some  way  or 
another,-  show  the  whole  bunch  as  it  hung  upon  the 
tree,  and  no  other  way.  The  best  tiling  I  know  of  for 
setting  off  grapes  at  dessert  to  the  best  advantage,  is  a 
gold  or  silver  vase,  eighteen  inches  high,  or  higher,  and 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter  over  the  top,  with  a 
couple  of  inches  just  below  the  rim  in  open  scroll  work; 
the  inside  of  this  vase  I  would  fill  up  to  the  brim  with 


something  not  to  be  seen — a  block  of  wood  to  fit  exactly 
the  inside  of  the  vase  is  best,  the  top  of  it  being  level ; 
let  a  row  of  small  vine  leaves,  or  part  of  leaves,  stand 
up  between  the  top  edge  of  the  block  and  the  open 
scroll  work  of  the  vase ;  they  will  hide  the  block  from 
the  sides,  and  be  guard  leaves  to  others  placed  flat  on 
the  block;  on  the  centre  of  the  block,  place  a  ten  pound 
pine-apple,  and  a  row  of  Royal  George  peaches  round 
the  bottom  of  the  pine,  with  a  row  of  leaves  between 
them  and  the  pine-apple;  the  block  is  now  full  covered, 
or,  if  it  is  not,  fringe  the  outside  of  it  with  a  row  of  darlc- 
coloured  cherries,  and  then  put  on  the  huge  bunches  of 
grapes,  and  no  painter  could  devise  a  more  sumptuous 
arrangement,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fruit  of  peace,  to 
set  before  the  allied  powers  when  they  make  up  their 
present  quarrel. 

But  how  are  the  grapes  “  put  on  ”  after  the  vase  is 
filled  with  the  pine  and  peaches  ?  As  easily  as  the  said 
quarrel  could  be  settled.  Cut  two  inches  of  the  vine- 
shoot  with  each  bunch,  get  this  through  the  scroll  work, 
and  the  bunch  will  thus  hang  down  outside  the  vase  as 
it  did  on  the  tree ;  put  another  bunch  of  the  same 
colour  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vase,  and  take  two 
more  bunches  of  a  different  colour,  and  place  them 
opposite  each  other  like  the  first  two. 

There  are  many  other  ways  of  hanging  bunches  of 
grapes  outside  the  dessert  dish,  and  of  filling  up  the 
centre  of  it,  all  of  which  look  better  than  placing  them 
on  each  other  in  the  usual  way;  and  there  is  an  easier, 
and  even  a  better -looking  way  than  the  vase  plan, 
without  gold  or  silver,  or  even  porcelain  dishes.  Get 
two  figures  of  Bacchus,  or  of  Cupid, — those  they  sell 
in  plaster  of  Paris  will  do — and  place  one  before  the 
other,  or  back  to  back,  as  fancy  leads,  and  let  as 
much  wood  be  cut  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  as  will 
reach  from  shoulder  to  shoulder  of  the  two  figures, 
and  the  bunch  of  grapes  will  hang  down  between 
them  as  if  they  were  carrying  it  on  a  pole.  This 
device,  in  solid  gold,  and  in  plated  figures,  is  now  in 
use  in  some  first-rate  families  for  a  “  centre  piece”  on 
the  table.  An  Admiral  would  have  a  three-decker  with 
the  grapes  and  other  fruit  hanging  from  or  between  the 
masts,  and  so  with  other  crafts.  Two  Cupids  laughing 
would  do  for  a  wedding  dessert.  D.  Beaton. 


NOTES  SUGGESTED  BY  THE  NORTHAMPTON 

SHOW. 

The  Northampton  Show  has  been  steadily  increasing 
in  resources  and  influence.  From  the  largest  room  in 
the  principal  hotel,  the  exhibition  was  taken  to  the 
splendid  new  Corn  Exchange.  Even  then  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  seem  satisfied  with  their  success,  and  the 
honorary  secretary  stated  he  never  could  ho,  until 
thousands,  instead  of  hundreds,  saw  and  admired  such 
gardening  productions.  I  was  not  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find  that  an  out-door  exhibition  was  determined  on, 
to  bo  held  in  the  beautiful,  extensive,  and  tastefully 
laid-out  gardens,  connected  with  tire  Hotel  at  the 
Blisworth  Station.  Bands  of  music,  and  other  ac¬ 
cessories,  were  in  requisition,  and  many,  for  a  good 
number  of  miles  round,  were,  in  anticipation,  already 
enjoying  the  treat  provided  for  them.  Wednesday  was 
a  delightful  day ;  and  having  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
some  hundreds  of  happy  faces  here,  I  began  counting 
up  how  much  more  pleasure  I  should  have  on  the 
morrow  at  Blisworth;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  mercury 
in  the  weather-glass  absolutely  tumbled  down,  thick 
clouds  began  to  lower  in  the  evening,  and  by  midnight 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  continuing  to  do  so, 
with  but  trifling  intermissions,  until  far  on  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Thursday.  When  riding  and  railing,  it  was 
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rather  a  dismal  sight  for  July  to  see  grain  fields  com¬ 
pletely  laid,  rivulets  turned  into  rivers,  hay,  and  new-cut 
grass  carried  away  by  the  current,  and  rich  pasture 
meadows  transformed,  for  a  time,  into  respectable  sized 
lakes.  On  gaining  Blisworth  matters  were  far  from 
mending;  the  pelting  rain  invoked  no  visions  of  sylph¬ 
like  forms,  without  whose  presence  even  floral  fetes 
would  lose  their  charms  Sturdy  Knights  of  the  Blue 
Apron,  drenched,  soused,  and  drenched  again,  since 
three  o’clock  that  morning,  were  cogitating  whether 
they  should  take  their  van  loads  of  plants  and  garden 
produce  home ;  and  the  first  sight  we  saw,  of  others, 
was  carrying  some  splendid  plants  from  the  tents,  the 
low  ground  around,  which,  having  been  turned  into  a 
pool,  made  all  hope  of  showing  the  plants  there  an 
impossibility.  Meanwhile,  the  indefatigable  secretary — 
honorary  is  attached  to  the  title — and,  so  far  as  honour 
is  concerned,  he  richly  deserves  it,  as  he  has  no  notion 
of  being  a  secretary  in  name — convened  a  committee 
meeting ;  a  new,  low,  unfinished  building,  intended  as 
a  dancing  room,  was  taken  possession  of ;  there  most  of 
the  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit,  found  cramming  room ; 
messages  were  sent  along  the  wires  to  stop  the  bands  of 
music,  and  to  postpone  the  exhibition,  and  thus,  after 
much  energy  and  exertion,  Mr.  Appleby,  with  whom  I 
had  previously  had  some  hours  chat,  and  your  humble 
servant,  were  invited,  just  about  the  time  the  company 
otherwise  would  have  come,  to  pass  a  hasty  decision 
upon  the  subjects  exhibited.  I  understood  that  Tues¬ 
day,  the  19th.,  was  the  day  agreed  on  for  the  exhibition 
— the  hardier  plants  being  kept  in  the  room,  and  the 
tender  ones  in  the  greenhouse,  cut  flowers,  &c.,  to  be 
replaced ;  and  now,  writing  on  the  previous  evening,  the 
18th.,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  sun  may  shine 
bright  to-morrow.  Most  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  patronise  the  Society  made  a  point  of  calling  in 
the  afternoon,  and  expressed  their  approval  of  these 
arrangements.  A  few  other  visitors  came  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  it  was  quite  as  well  that  the  rain  deterred 
others,  for  want  of  room  would  have  prevented  all 
opportunity  of  inspection. 

Now,  the  circumstances  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  unfavourable — seldom  have  we  a  night  and  a  day, 
not  dropping ,  but  pouring  rain  from  the  clouds  in  July. 
Other  societies  may  take  notes  of  warning,  caution,  and 
encouragement.  The  “  well  alones  ”  may  crow  ;  but  I 
have  formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  the  men  of  North¬ 
ampton,  of  the  gentry  who  surround  it,  and  the 
gardeners  who  send  such  admirable  productions,  if  the 
disappointment  of  Thursday  should  necessarily  deter  the 
committee  of  management  from  making  renewed  efforts 
to  bring  the  refining  and  humanising  influence  of 
flowers  to  bear  upon  larger  numbers  of  their  neighbours, 
confident  that  their  own  pleasures  will  be  enhanced  in 
the  very  attempt  to  place  rational  happiness  within  the 
reach  of  others.  To  deserve  success  is  ultimately  to 
command  it. 

The  exhibition,  under  even  these  unfavourable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  was  allowed  to  be  superior  to  all  its  pre- 
j  decessors,  and  yet  several  large  exhibitors  had  not 
appeared,  and  many  present,  owing  to  the  morning, 
had  been  unable  to  bring  what  they  intended.  Instead 
:  of  describing  what  generally  appears  in  the  local  papers, 
I  will  merely  glance  at  a  few  of  the  prominent  points. 

Vegetables. — These  are  always  in  first-rate  condition 
here,  and  were  nothing  behind  upon  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  The  morning  had  merely  lessened  the  quantity. 

:  The  spring  and  autumn  shows  are  always  the  most 
|  striking  in  this  division,  and  the  cottagers,  as  a  class, 
i  do  strive  worthily  for  the  honours.  The  Strap-leavecl 
\  Turnip  is  much  cultivated,  having  upright,  narrow 
leaves,  instead  of  the  broad,  recumbent  ones  of  the 
White  Dutch.  A  first-rate  Pea  is  always  in  great  force, 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Jeyet,  named,  I  think,  the  Conqueror. 
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Fruit. — Owing  to  the  reasons  specified,  there  was 
less  variety,  and  much  less  quantity,  than  usual ;  but 
what  was  there  was  good.  Some  Melons  would  have 
led  some  of  our  friends  to  admit  that  that  fruit  is  worth 
something  more  than  looking  at.  The  Raspberries, 
the  Falstoff  kind,  were  splendid;  and  Strawberries  were 
good  and  plentiful,  though  only  one  prize  was  offered. 

I  noticed  two  kinds  new  to  me,  the  Sliaredeloos  Pine,  a 
middle-sized  English  fruit,  with  a  superior  flavour,  and 
the  Courteenhall,  a  fine-looking  fruit,  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  and  flavour  something  midway,  to  our  taste,  between 
a  British  Queen  and  an  Eleanor.  We  know  it  to  be 
hardy,  a  strong  grower,  and  a  fertile  producer,  and 
Mr.  Gardiner  says  it  forces  well. 

Wild  Flowers. — Of  these  there  were  a  number  of 
collections.  Two  most  interesting  ones  from  one  person 
were  overlooked — one  representing  the  principal  orders 
in  the  Natural  system,  the  other  the  classes  in  the 
Linnsean  system.  The  Committee  will  see  that  they  are 
duly  noticed  I  have,  at  provincial  shows,  sometimes 
seen  peepings  of  dissatisfaction  about  the  wild  flowers. 
To  prevent  this,  several  suggestions  present  themselves. 
The  terms  for  showing  should  be  clearly  defined — such 
as  the  naming  the  plants  correctly ;  collecting  them  in 
a  wild  state;  gathering  within  a  specified  distance  of  a 
given  centre,  and  thus  giving  an  idea  of  the  wild  flora 
of  that  district;  giving  a  preference  to  the  rare  and 
pretty,  over  the  merely  beautiful  but  common ;  and, 
finally,  if  possible,  getting  a  young  botanist  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  who  has  ranged  the  meadows,  hills,  and  glens,  to 
assist,  in  this  department,  the  regular  judges.  I  have 
known  instances  of  forty  and  sixty  varieties  being  re¬ 
gularly  collected  with  as  little  trouble  as  it  would  take 
to  get  half-a-dozen  of  good  Heartsease,  because  the  exhi¬ 
bitor  had  a  “see-me-not”  corner  of  his  own,  where  the 
most  of  them  were  grown.  I  rather  like  the  idea  of  a 
garden  composed  solely  of  British  plants ;  but  then  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  term  "wild”  could  then  be  properly 
applied  to  them. 

Cut  Flowers. — These,  in  the  shape  of  bouquets  and 
baskets  of  a  defined  size,  were  shown  in  great  force,  and 
always  present  a  fine  feature  at  an  exhibition,  especially  \ 
if  tastefully  arranged.  Considering  the  quantity  of  j 
flowers  required,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  work,  ; 
extras  should  be  given  here  whenever  the  funds  of  the 
society  will  admit  of  it.  I  think  that  disappointments 
would  be  avoided,  and  the  number  of  exhibitors  greatly 
increased,  if  the  premiums  were  divided  into  two  classes: 
first,  the  best  and  rarest  flowers  ;  and,  secondly,  the  best 
arranged  to  show  the  shading  or  the  contrasting  of 
colour.  The  first  may  be  arranged  as  the  second,  but 
then  the  aim  of  the  exhibitor  would  be  different.  Until 
a  revolution  in  taste  and  feeling  take  place,  rare  plants 
will  too  often  be  judged  as  the  best.  The  possessor  of 
a  greenhouse  will,  therefore,  have  but  little  chance  with 
the  possessor  of  a  plant  stove.  What  is  there  in  the 
former  to  contend  with  bunches  of  Passifiora  alata, 
Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Combretum,  and  Hoya,  &c., 
brought  from  the  latter?  Make  two  classes,  and  every 
one  having  a  flower-garden  may  exhibit.  In  the  one  j 
case,  we  would  reward  skill  and  a  generous  outlay,  in  \ 
the  other,  we  would  reward  skill  and  refined  taste. 

Florists’  Flowers.  —  Pinks,  and  Carnations,  and 
Picotees,  were  scarce,  principally  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  season.  We  gardeners  should  keep  in  mind  that 
fine,  bold,  sweet-scented  flowers  in  this  family,  that 
would  delight  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  our 
employers,  are  of  no  use  for  exhibition  purposes,  if 
destitute  of  florist  properties. 

Roses,  however,  made  ample  amends  by  their  number 
and  magnificence.  There  was  one  fine  collection  from 
a  local  nurseryman.  With  the  private  growers,  it  was 
a  thorough  neck-and-neck  race;  not  one  group  was 
inferior.  Though  many  were  gathered  in  the  wet  that 
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morning  they  bore  no  marks  of  injury.  Mr.  Lane  had 
a  splendid  collection.  He  would  have  had  a  stiff  job  if 
competing  with  private  growers  for  quality ;  but  for 
general  excellence,  numbers,  and  variety,  they  would 
have  constituted  a  grand  attraction  if  the  day  had  been 
fine.  Besides  splendid  blooms  of  Baronne  Prevost, 
Chenedolle,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Coupe  de  Hebe, 
whole  boxes  of  Qeant  des  Batailles,  lots  of  that  elegant 
hybrid  Bourbon,  Paul  Ricaut,  &c.,  I  noticed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  in  splendid  condition: — Crested  Moss,  Dometclle 
Bicar,  and  Madame  Henriette,  Provence.  Didon,  La- 
titia,  Ohl,  Shakespeare,  and  Triomphe  de  Janssens, 
among  the  Gallicas.  Comptesse  de  Sagur,  among  the 
Provence.  Elize  Renow,  General  Jacquemiotot,  Juno, 
Hybrid  Chinas.  Amandine,  Apollon,  Auguste  Mie, 
Caroline  de  Sansal,  Chereaux,  Enfant  du  Mont  Carmel, 
General  Castellane,  General  de  Brea,  Inermis,  Lady 
Francis  Waldegrave,  Laure  Renaud,  Le  Lion  de  Com¬ 
bats,  Louis  Peromy,  Madame  Framiore,  Madame  La- 
moriciere,  Madame  Rivers,  Neome,  Pius  the  Ninth,  and 
Standard  of  Marengo,  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 

Plants. — I  shall  just  do  little  more  than  name  four 
things  shown  in  collections  as  very  superior,  Balsams, 
Gloxinias,  Fuchsias,  and  Achimenes ;  and  these  might 
be  described  as  very  good,  better,  best,  and  very  best, 
making  thus  a  double  superlative  for  the  occasion.  The 
culture  of  Balsams  has  several  times  been  given  to  suit 
different  circumstances,  but  few  of  our  readers  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  dense  bushes,  some  three  to  four 
feet  in  height,  and  almost  as  much  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  every  shoot  and  twig  covered  with  bloom. 
Other  exhibitors  showed  denser  and  dwarfer  plants  in 
good  condition.  Gloxinias  were  shown  in  excellent 
condition,  large  plants,  rich  green  foliage,  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  bloom.  Some  of  the  most  striking  kinds  were 
Grandis,  Maxima  alba,  Carminata  splendens,  Victoria 
regina,  Fifiana,  Wortley  and  Tenchlerii,  Passinghamii, 
and  one  something  in  the  way  of  Handleyana,  but  much 
better,  in  Mr.  Mackie’s  collection. 

Fuchsias  were  splendidly  grown  ;  when  looking  at 
them,  some  one  was  saying  behind  us,  “  Cottage 
Gardener  fashion.”  The  two  chief  lots  were  very 
equal  in  point  of  culture,  but  one  had  better  and  newer 
kinds  than  the  other,  and,  therefore,  got  the  preference. 
The  plants  were  mostly  fully  six  feet  in  height,  trained 
to  one  stick,  pyramidal  fashion,  the  base  of  the 
pyramid  being  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  the 
outline  of  the  sides  being  just  enough  broken  to  give  a 
relief  of  light  and  shade,  and  the  whole  supplied  with 
bloom,  from  near  the  base  of  the  pot  to  the  very  summit 
of  the  cone.  Many  would  like  to  know  the  peculiarity 
of  treatment  employed  to  produce  such  results,  and  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  offend  Messrs.  Mackie  and  Gardiner 
if  I  tell. 

The  most  striking  plants  wrefe  potted  cuttings  last 
autumn  ;  these  were  kept  slowly  growing  during  winter, 
shifted  in  spring  as  soon  as  they  required  it,  and 
training  commenced  from  the  first;  side-shoots  coming 
strong  were  stopped,  to  give  two  or  three  shoots  instead 
of  one,  and  thus  throw  strength  into  the  central  leader. 
If  that  leader  went  too  far  without  throwing  out  side- 
shoots,  that  was  stopped  too,  and  afresh  leader  selected, 
after  the  quiet  buds  had  burst  into  young  shoots.  This 
system  persevered  in,  and  generous  treatment  in  soil 
and  waterings  given,  fine  results  may  be  obtained.  The 
frequent  stoppings  thus  secures  regularity  of  outline, 
and  great  abundance  of  bloom,  though  the  individual 
blooms  will  not  be  so  fine  as  when  there  are  fewer 
shoots.  Some  of  the  more  striking  kinds  were  Volti- 
geuer,  Don  Giovanni,  Commodore,  Rajah,  One  in  the  Ring, 
Pearl  of  England,  and  Matilda  (Henderson’s),  a  light 
sepalled  flower,  in  the  way  of  Prince  Arthur. 

Achimenes. — I  have  already  chronicled  how  fine  this 
tribe  of  plants  were  grown  at  Northampton.  The 


growers  outdid  themselves  on  the  present  occasion. 
Such  large,  compact,  densely-bloomed  specimens  are 
rarely  seen.  They  were  thoroughly  and  well  supported 
with  small  sticks,  but  they  were  next  to  invisible,  as 
unless  the  plant  was  closely  examined  near  the  rim  of  the 
pot,  not  a  tie  or  stick  could  be  easily  discernable.  The  race 
was  a  dead  heat  between  Messrs.  Gardiner  and  Mackie. 
The  specimen  Achimenes  were  very  nearly  the  same :  i 
one  a  large  bush  of  Longiflora  major,  the  other,  quite 
as  large,  of  Tugwelliana.  A  few  days  more,  and  there 
is  every  chance  the  second  would  have  been  first.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  the  most  interesting  kinds  were  Longiflora 
alba,  Patens  major,  Venusta,  Lipmannii,  Coccinea  major, 
Beaumanii  hirsuta ;  in  the  way  of  Grandiflora,  Kleii  \ 
and  Margueretta — a  beautiful  white  one,  which  every  i 
grower  should  get  that  does  not  already  possess  it. 

Prompted  partly  by  Mr.  Appleby’s  notice  last  year  of 
the  Cassia  corymbosa,  used  as  a  standard  in  the  flower- 
garden  in  summer,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Courteen  Hall ;  but 
the  way  in  which  standards  are  used  in  flower-beds 
there,  and  the  cheapest,  the  most  simple,  and  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  securing  the  heads  of  standard  roses, 
and  other  things,  as  invented  and  practised  by  Mr.  Gar¬ 
diner,  I  must  defer  to  “  some  other  day.”  It.  Fish. 


CONIFER®. 

( Concluded  from  page  243.) 

Propagation  :  by  Grafting. — When  seeds  of  any 
fine  Conifer  cannot  be  obtained,  and  it  will  not  grow 
by  cuttings,  recourse  must  then  be  had  to  grafting.  In 
order  to  succeed  in  this  operation  the  proper  kind  of 
stock  must  be  used.  Tliis  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find 
out.  When  the  Cedrus  Deodar  was  first  introduced,  it 
had  so  much  the  appearance  of  a  Larch  that  several 
eminent  nurserymen  felt  quite  sure  the  Larch  would  be 
the  very  sort  of  stock  to  graft  it  upon :  and  the  grafts 
did  take  upon  that  stock,  and  grew  well  for  a  time,  and 
then  began  to  look  sickly,  and  finally  perished.  Mr. 
Baron,  the  talented  gardener  at  Elvaston  Castle,  with 
his  usual  sagacity,  hit  upon  the  right  stock,  and  that 
was  the  Cedrus  Lebani,  or  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  This 
species,  from  its  close  affinity  to  the  Indian  Cedar,  he 
rightly  concluded  would  be  the  best  stock  on  which  to 
graft  it ;  and  he  was  quite  correct  in  his  conclusions. 
The  finest  Deodars,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  are  now  growing 
at  Elvaston,  grafted  upon  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon.  This 
is  quite  certain,  for  I  have  seen  them,  and  a  portion  of 
the  lower  parts  of  trees,  the  common  Cedar,  is  still  | 
growing,  or  at  least  was  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  I 
saw  them.  This  incident  shows  the  necessity  of  using 
the  right  kind  of  stock  on  which  to  graft. 

All  the  Pine  tribe  will  grow  upon  the  Pinus  sylvestris, 
the  common  Scotch  Fir,  or  upon  the  Pinus  Austriaca, 
the  Austrian  Pine.  I  prefer  the  lafter  for  very  strong 
growers  with  long  leaves — such,  for  instanco.  as  P. 
Montezuma,  or  P.  Gordonii ;  whilst  the  Scotch  Fir  is  a  i 
more  suitable  stock  for  such  species  as  P.  nobilis,  P. 
amabilis,  and  all  such  short-leaved  Pines. 

For  such  species  as  Abies  Douglasii  the  common 
Spruce  Fir  will  be  a  right  stock.  These  hints  will  be 
sufficient  to  guide  the  amateur  to  select  proper  stocks 
for  the  kinds  he  may  yet  feel  disposed  to  increase  by 
grafting. 

I  mentioned  last  year,  in  my  “Jottings  by  the  Way,” 
that  there  was,  in  the  gardens  at  Finedon.  near  North¬ 
ampton,  the  seat  of  Michael  Dolben,  Esq.,  a  very 
remarkable  variety  of  the  Abies  Douglasii,  remarkable 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  decided  weeper.  I  have  been 
informed  that  an  eminent  nurseryman,  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  Cheshunt,  had  fifty  scions  from  this  tree 
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to  graft,  and  that  they  have  all  failed;  and  that  failure, 
I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  arises  from  grafting 
them  upon  a  stock  too  far  removed  from  the  original. 

To  shew  that  this  novel  and  rare  plant  may  he  propa¬ 
gated  by  grafting,  I  need  only  mention,  that  the  day 
before  1  wrote  this  paper  I  was  in  Mr.  Jaye’s  nursery, 
at  Northampton,  and  saw  six  established  plants  of  it, 
and  these  had  been  grafted  upon  the  original  species, 
Abies  Douglasii — another  lesson  for  the  grafter  of  these 
plants  to  study. 

Preparing  the  Stocks. — These  should  be  potted  very 
early  in  the  autumn,  in  as  small  pots  as  the  roots  can 
be  got  into  without  cramping,  in  a  good  loamy,  rather 
sandy,  soil.  Plunge  the  pots  in  coal  ashes,  behind  a 
north  wall  or  dense  hedge,  where  no  sun  can  reach 
them ;  here  they  must  remain  till  the  grafting  season 
arrives.  The  best  season  for  that  delicate  operation  is 
the  latter  end  of  September,  though  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed  all  through  the  winter  months,  even  up  to  the 
growing  season  in  spring,  but  autumn-grafting  is  the 
most  likely  to  succeed  generally. 

The  mode  of  grafting  is  a  rather  peculiar  one.  Having 
fixed  upon  a  stock  and  a  suitable-sized  scion  or  graft 
for  it,  then  shorten  in  the  top  of  the  stock,  and  make  a 
cross  section  with  a  very  sharp  knife.  Then  cut  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  incision  on  one  side  of  the  stock,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  corner  of  the  horizontal  division;  let  this 
upright  cut  be  long  enough  to  receive  the  graft,  and  cut 
a  parallel  one  to  the  first  on  the  other  side.  These  two 
cuts  will  form  each  side  of  the  graft  when  it  is  inserted. 
Take  off  the  bark  between  the  two  cuts;  and,  if  the 
graft  is  rather  a  thick  one,  take  out,  also,  a  portion  of 
wood,  enough  to  allow  the  scion  to  be  put  in  exactly 
level  with  the  bark  of  the  plants  grafted  :  the  scion  will 
then  stand,  as  it  were,  upright,  within  a  niche  made 
for  its  reception.  There  are  various  materials  for  tying: 
some  use  the  old  material — the  garden-mat;  others  use 
the  new  Cuba  matting;  and  others  use  cotton  or  worsted- 
thread  of  a  considerable  thickness.  I  believe  the  two 
last  are  the  best,  and,  perhaps,  the  cotton  better  than 
the  worsted ;  whichever  is  used,  let  the  scion  be  tied 
in  immediately  after  inserting  it.  That  is  an  important 
point;  the  scion  then  catches,  as  it  were,  the  rising  sap, 
and  immediately  receives  life  from  it.  I  am  pretty 
certain,  that  if  a  graft  does  not  take  in  twenty-four  hours 
it  will  not  take  at  all. 

The  Situation  in  which  to  place  the  grafted  Plants. — 
If  this  work  is  done  in  September,  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  cold  frame  or  pit,  and  shaded  from  the  sun.  In 
winter-grafting,  a  warmer  place  might  be  desirable; 
and  if  delayed  till  spring,  they  ought  to  be  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  55°  or  (10°.  When  Messrs.  Knight  and 
Perry  held  the  Chelsea  Exotic  Nursery  they  had  a 
large  collection  of  Coniferse,  and  grafted  great  numbers 
of  the  rare  species.  They  were  placed  under  a  span- 
roofed,  glazed,  frame,  standing  upon  a  platform  in  a 
span-roofed  propagating  bouse.  In  this  frame  I  have 
seen  almost  every  one  growing;  but  such  complicated 
machinery  is  not  necessary;  the  close  pit,  or  frame, 
properly  shaded,  will  answer  this  purpose  equally  well.  • 

I  never  tried  to  bud  this  tribe  of  plants,  and  1  fear  it 
would  not  answer,  because  of  the  exudation  that  always 
takes  place  when  a  bud  is  broken  off  accidentally,  or 
cut  off  purposely.  Some  of  the  smaller-growing  species 
would,  1  have  no  doubt,  grow  from  buds,  because  in 
them  the  resinous  sap  is  not  so  abundant,  and  the  bud 
inserted  would,  consequently,  not  be  drowned  with  it. 

T.  Appleby. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 

For  the  last  year  or  two  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  various  gardens ;  and,  whilst  enjoying  such  a 


treat,  I  took  notes  of  the  most  remarkable  objects. 
These  notes  I  embodied  into  short  Essays,  and  sent 
them  to  our  Editor,  to  be  insetted  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener.  The  effect  of  their  being  published  I  feel 
now.  Whenever  and  wherever  I  call,  I  am  welcome, 
and  every  improvement  in  practice,  or  addition  to  the 
stock  of  plants,  pointed  out  to  me.  In  such  Essays  I 
sometimes  ventured  to  suggest  improvements,  and  have 
the  pleasure  to  find  them  often  carried  out  and  put  in 
practice.  Such  being  the  fact,  and  being  now  on  a 
short  journey,  the  object  of  which  will  again  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  gardens,  I  shall  follow  the  same 
plan,  and  send  occasional  notes,  under  my  old  title, 
“Jottings  by  the  Way.” 

I  am  now  on  a  visit  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Catling,  the 
intelligent  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  shall  try  to  give  a  report  on  these  gardens. 
They  are  situated  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham, 
on  a  rather  elevated  part  of  the  country  ;  the  grounds, 
generally,  slope  to  the  south-west,  and  there  are  very 
fine  views  in  that  direction  from  the  noble  terrace-walk, 
the  country  being  clothed  with  wood,  and  studded  with 
country  residences.  The  soil  of  the  district  is  a  red 
sandy  loam,  with  a  subsoil  of  clear  red  sand.  This  is 
the  soil,  also,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  which  causes  the 
surface  to  be  always  dry,  and  the  turf  of  the  lawn  of  a 
fine  character.  Many  trees  and  shrubs  in  this  soil 
appear  to  thrive  well,  and  withstand  the  frosts  better 
than  on  a  more  clayey  soil  or  subsoil.  The  situation 
of  the  gardens,  in  these  respects  is  favourable.  For 
several  years  back  they  seemed  to  have  lost  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham.  The  late 
Curator,  Mr.  David  Cameron,  was  a  very  excellent  bota¬ 
nist,  and  endeavoured  to  keep  the  gardens  subservient 
entirely  to  growing  plants  of  a  botanical  character.  Fie 
had,  with  the  exception  of  Ivew,  perhaps  the  finest  col¬ 
lection  of  F’erns  in  England. 

Now,  a  public  garden,  conducted  on  such  a  method, 
or  principle,  is  not  the  establishment  to  induce  the 
middle  classes  of  a  large  manufacturing  district,  like  this, 
to  subscribe  and  support  it;  and  wherever  the  curators, 
or  committees,  of  Botanic  Gardens  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  keeping  them  as  Botanic  Gardens  they  fail, 
or,  at  least,  are  not  well  kept,  and  cannot  progress  for 
want  of  means.  Several  spirited  gentlemen,  subscribers 
to  these  gardens,  having,  for  some  time,  observed  this  to 
be  the  case,  set  themselves  to  work,  obtained  the  services 
of  the  young  and  talented  present  Curator,  and,  acting 
by  his  advice,  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  gardens  a 
more  popular  character;  that  is,  instead  of  a  great 
number  of  starved  examples  of  botanical  curiosities, 
handsome,  free-flowering  shrubs  and  plants  are  culti¬ 
vated  throughout  every  department,  preserving,  of 
course,  all  that  were  sufficiently  interesting  in  character 
to  attract  the  mere  lover  of  beautiful  objects  in  a  garden. 

This  system  has  been  acted  upon  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  the  consequence  is,  the  funds  have  at  least 
trebled  in  amount;  and  the  committee,  with  a  liberality 
very  commendable,  have  opened  the  gardens  to  the 
public  every  Monday,  during  the  summer  season,  at  the 
small  charge  of  one  penny  each  person,  for  the  working 
classes  only  —  thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  gardens,  enjoying  the  refreshing 
and  invigorating  breezes,  and,  no  doubt,  improving 
their  taste  ;  and — for  the  time,  at  least — drawing  them 
away  from  the  stifling  workshop,  and  the  more  demoral¬ 
ising  beer-house.  Such  has  been  the  attraction  of  the 
gardens  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  large  town,  that  on 
Monday  last  there  was,  as  the  Curator  informs  me,  no 
less  than  4,911  visitors.  This  looks  well;  and  the 
liberality  exercised  in  opening  the  gardens  to  this  class 
of  visitors  has  been  rewarded,  by  adding  considerably  to 
the  funds,  even  at  that  very  low  charge  of  admission. 
Such  a  practice  is  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  the  Botanic 
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Gardens  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Dublin, 
Edinburgh,  and,  I  venture  to  say,  London,  would  act 
wisely,  and,  I  think,  beneficially,  to  follow  their  example. 

Mr.  Catling  says,  that  the  gardens  are  not  injured  in 
the  least  by  admitting  such  a  large  number  of  the  lower 
classes,  excepting  a  little  trampling  among  the  shrubs, 
which  a  few  hours  labour  with  the  rake  sets  to  right 
the  morning  following. 

I  find  my  space  is  becoming  very  small,  and  there¬ 
fore  I  must  bring  these  observations  to  an  end.  To 
give  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  seem  them  an  idea 
of  these  gardens,  I  may  state,  that  the  extent  is  twelve 
acres,  laid  out  in  winding,  broad  walks.  There  is  a 
range  of  glass,  consisting  of  a  lofty  greenhouse,  conser¬ 
vatory  in  the  centre,  a  house  for  stove  plants  on  the  east 
end,  and  one  for  greenhouse  plants  on  the  west. 

There  has  been  lately  erected  a  house,  00  feet  by 
40  feet,  for  an  aquarium,  the  grand  object  in  it  being  to 
cultivate  the  far-famed  Victoria  regia.  The  plant  in  it 
is  making  great  progress,  and  will  shortly  flower.  To 
encourage  its  growth,  Mr.  Catling  adds  now  and  then  a 
covering  of  rich  soil  to  the  hillock  under  the  water  in 
which  it  is  planted.  ITe  finds  these  additions  beneficial, 
and  more  serviceable  than  placing  the  whole  of  the  soil 
in  at  once.  1  saw,  through  the  clear  water,  young, 
strong  roots  protruding  through  the  last  additional 
layer,  thus  proving  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  applica¬ 
tion.  Behind  these  houses,  there  is  a  large  house  de¬ 
voted  to  orchidaceous  plants,  and  an  arrangement  of 
pits  for  the  protection  of  half-hardy  plants  through  the 
winter.  There  is  also  a  Rosary,  an  American  garden, 
and  a  large  space  of  ground  for  the  culture  of  herba¬ 
ceous  plants.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ALLOTM  ENT  FARMING.— August. 

Verily, if  ever  there  was  one  season  more  calculated  than 
others  to  damp  the  ardour  of  allotment-men,  it  is  that  we 
have  just  passed,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The 
weather  broke  about  the  middle  of  June,  up  to  which  period 
there  had  been  a  very  considerable  drought;  and  the  advent 
of  rain  was  hailed,  on  all  sides,  as  an  unusual  boon.  From 
that  period,  until  the  time  I  am  recording  the  matter,  we 
j  have  had  almost  continual  rains ;  and,  latterly,  a  whole  fort- 
j  night  of  the  most  deluging  character,  the  consequences  of 
|  which  are  disastrous  indeed.  Most  of  the  low  districts  in 
I  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  say  nothing  of  contiguous 
I  counties,  have  become  a  complete  ocean — some  portions, 
were  it  not  for  hedges  and  trees,  more  resembling  such 
|  muddy  shoals  as  Moreeombe  Bay,  than  high  fanning  dis¬ 
tricts.  Hay  crops  if  early  cut,  and  the  Clovers,  are  nearly 
all  lost,  or  rendered  valueless ;  and,  in  many  cases,  floated 
away  for  miles,  the  rivers,  in  parts,  almost  choked  with  this 
ill  spared  and  valuable  material.  In  all  directions,  too,  the 
hay  might  be  seen  driven  into  the  hedges  as  though  placed 
there.  Some  farmers  hereabouts,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
had  their  Clovers  down  a  month  or  so,  and  our  readers  may 
j  guess  the  loss  and  disappointment  consequent  on  having 
them  all  but  ready  half  a  score  of  times,  again  to  be  doomed 
I  to  disappointment. 

j  As  for  the  root-crops ,  I  never  saw  them  so  weedy  in  my 
days,  for  although  most  farmers  had  surplus  labour  waiting 
the  hay,  they  could  not  be  efficiently  employed  three  hours 
in  the  day,  on  an  average.  So  our  allotment  friends  who 
|  have  suffered'must  take  heart,  by  remembering  that  it  is  the 
common  lot.  “  Never  despair,”  must  be  an  Englishman’s 
j  motto. 

Our  first  enquiries  now  must  be,  what  policy  to  adopt, 
where  crops  have  been  thus  injured,  or  arrested  in  their 
progress,  and  choked  with  weeds.  I  must  here  point  to 
one  great  fact  bearing  on  the  future — a  fact  I  have  often 
adverted  to — and  that  is,  how  important  it  is,  with  root  or 
!  green  crops,  to  gain  a  good  start  in  the  spring.  Let  our 


readers  never  forget  this  :  there  is  enough  before  their  eyes 
to  convince  them  ;  and  the  allotment-holder, or  cottager,  who 
was  thus  diligent  in  the  spring,  and  whose  plot  adjoins  a 
put-off  or  a  stand- still,  will  enjoy  a  secret  satisfaction,  whilst 
it  may  be  feared  the  other  burns  with  secret  envy  and 
chagrin.  Plots  which  had  been  early  attended  to  may  be 
weedy,  but  the  weeds  will  be  mostly  small,  and  scarcely 
arrived  at  seeding  point;  whilst  the  neglected  crops  will 
appear  irremediable  ;  and  when  a  man,  in  any  of  the  walks 
of  life,  is  thus  overfaced,  he  but  too  often  gives  way  to 
despair. 

If  such  crops  as  Swedes ,  Turnips,  Mangold,  Parsnips,  Ac.,  i 
are  foul  with  small  weeds,  and  the  period  is  still  showery,  | 
it  is  the  best  plan  to  dig  them  in;  but  at  this  advanced  . 
period  this  requires  some  care.  The  weeds  should  be  i 
weeded  by  hand  first  amongst  Ike  plants,  then  the  broad  hoe 
should  draw  the  weeds  from  the  sides  towards  the  centre,  j 
and,  finally,  one  to  two  spits  in  width  may  be  dug  down  i 
each  centre,  burying  all  the  weeds.  If  they  are  foul  with  j 
gross  seed-weeds,  through  neglect  in  spring,  nearly  all  the  | 
process  must  be  hand-weeding,  and  the  owner  must  at  once 
count  on  double  or  treble  labours  for  three  succeeding 
years.  According  to  the  old  saying,  “one  year’s  seeds, 
seven  years’  weeds ;  ”  and  this  is,  indeed,  near-  the  truth. 
But,  in  all  these  protracted  operations,  even  when  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  care,  the  mischief  to  the  haulm  or  foliage 
of  the  plant  is  considerable.  Every  leaf  or  stem  that  is 
damaged  at  this  period  is  a  certain  loss  to  the  plant  it 
belongs  to,  although  that  plant  be  but  a  Potato  or  a  Carrot; 
and  such,  multiplied  through  a  whole  crop  in  a  perilous 
position,  will  be  found  to  produce  results  which  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  alarming  to  caution  sensible  cultivators  from  tamper¬ 
ing  with,  or  neglecting,  their  crops  in  a  succeeding  spring. 

Potatoes.— Up  to  this  period,  July  16th,  there  is  little,  if 
any  appearance  of  the  dreaded  Potato  disease,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  it  is  wearing  away,  for  assuredly  the 
weather  has  afforded  every  tendency  to  its  ravages.  Extra 
care  of  the  seed,  a  point  so  much  urged  by  sound,  practical 
writers  for  years,  has  at  last  prevailed,  and  to  this  may  be 
ascribed,  in  "a  high  degree,  the  partial  arrest  of  this  dread 
malady.  Let  me  repeat  the  advice  previously  given  in  these 
papers,  to  secure  good  seed,  and  to  give  it  separate  treat¬ 
ment  from  the  very  first.  There  is,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  a  new  project  started  as  a  cure,  by  a  Mr.  Bollman, 
and  which  consists  in  subjecting  the  seed  to  a  heat  of  from 
133°  to  144°  for  four  days.  We  shall  watch  the  results,  and 
try  the  plan  also,  and  advise  many  of  our  readers  to  do  like¬ 
wise,  and  communicate  genuine  facts  to  our  Editor  at  the 
close  of  another  year.  In  the  mean  time,  I  advise  that 
the  seed  be  kept  constantly  as  dry  as  possible,  henceforward, 
until  the  next  February.  Potato  crops  will  now  require 
little  assistance  ;  where  the  foot  can  bo  placed  without 
damaging  the  haulm  let  every  weed  be  pulled. 

Winter  Greens. — Let  every  decaying  and  decayed  sum¬ 
mer  crop  be  immediately  cleared  from  the  garden,  every 
weed  rooted  out,  and  all  such  places  be  filled  immediately 
with  such  of  this  family  called  Cabbageworts,  as  may  be 
most  useful  or  profitable  to  the  cultivator.  Of  course  it  is 
getting  rather  late,  and  the  produce  will  not  be  full-sized ; 
but  never  mind  that ;  try  to  make  every  blank  assist  in 
paying  the  rental. 

I  have,  in  former  papers,  adverted  to  the  profit  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  crop  called  by  our  London 
market-gardeners,  Coleworts,  which  simply  means,  peculiar  j 
kinds  of  Cabbages,  sown  at  peculiar  seasons.  Coleworts,  as  J 
supplied  to  the  London  markets,  are  generally  tied  in  j 
bunches  by  the  roots,  about  six  or  eight  in  a  bunch,  I 
believe,  or  it  may  be  a  dozen,  and  they  are  in  that  state  j 
which  practicals  term— -“just  forming  heart.”  These,  as 
before  stated,  should  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  June  to  i 
the  second  week  in  July;  any  early-liearting  dwarf  and 
compact-growing  Cabbage  will  do.  The  London  market- 
men  are  so  particular,  that  they  secure  their  own  kind,  on 
which  they  much  pride  themselves,  and  they  are  always  of 
kinds  possessing  thick  and  succulent  veins  or  ribs  in  the 
leaves,  as  such  burst  better,  and  are  altogether  more  profit¬ 
able.  Those  who  took  my  earlier  advice  about  these  things 
will  do  well,  especially  if  near  a  thriving  town,  to  fill  every  j 
waste  plot  with  their  June  sowings,  and  throw  them  into 
market  about  Christmas. 
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Onions. — These  must  be  looked  to  at  the  end,  and  all 
those  which  have  completed  their  growth  at  once  bent 
down,  and  every  endeavour  made  to  secure  an  early  harvest. 
We  always,  although  so  far  north,  plant  a  crop  of  spring 
Ooleworts  in  tlio  Onion  ground  after  they  are  removed. 
These  Coleworts  we  use  in  February  and  March,  and  they 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  autumn  Coleworts 
and  the  spring  Cabbage,  as  far  as  Cabbages  are  concerned. 

Cabbages,  for  the  next  summer,  may  be  sown  from  the 
lirst  week  in  August  until  the  third;  Cauliflowers ,  to  go 
through  the  winter,  in  the  last  week  ;  Onions,  to  endure  the 
winter,  about  the  middle  ;  Spinach,  for  a  full  winter’s  crop, 
in  the  first  week.  I  have  little  more  to  add  at  present — 
other  ordinary  matters  will  point  to  their  own  needs.  Let 
me  direct  attention  to  the  muck  heap ;  I  wish  I  could  per¬ 
suade  my  friends  of  tile  small  garden  the  great  importance 
of  increasing  their  attention  in  this  important  affair. 

R.  Errington. 


APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR— August. 

By  J.  H.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper’s 
Guide,"  &c. 

Joining  Swarms  to  Old  Stocks. — A  short  time  before 
reading  Mr.  Desborough’s  prize  Essay  on  the  longevity  of 
the  honey-bee,  I  had  seen  a  stock  of  two  or  three  years 
standing,  to  which  a  swarm  from  another  stock  had  just 
been  joined,  and  I  was  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  honey 
it  had  collected  only  in  a  few  days.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  recommended  in  the  prize  Essay,  and,  perhaps,  with 
the  advice  of  retaining  stocks  of  one  year  old  or  upwards, 
instead  of  swarms,  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hives  in  an  apiary,  may  be  considered  the  most 
valuable  part  of  it;  for,  instead  of  waiting  to  unite  in  the 
autumn,  how  much  better  it  appears  to  be  able  to  unite  and 
strengthen  stocks  at  swarming  tune.  No  feeding  is  needed, 
for  the  hees  will  work  with  double  energy,  apparently,  when 
thus  united;  indeed,  the  stock  above  alluded  to  has  done  so, 
for  I  have  very  lately  had  another  opportunity  of  examining 
it.  The  hive  itself  is  full,  and  a  box  on  the  top  filling  very 
fast.  Altogether  it  weighs  as  nearly  as  possible  forty  pounds. 

Duration  of  Life  in  the  Honey-Bee. — It  is  pleasing  to 
find  that  Mr.  Desborough  has  confirmed  everything  that  Dr. 
Bevan  and  others  had  already  told  us;  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  expect  more  than  an  approximation,  for  dura¬ 
tion  of  life  is  clearly  not  even  always  the  same,  for  the 
seasons  and  weather  influence  it. 

Marking  a  Queen. — There  is  no  other  way  of  marking  a 
queen,  that  I  am  aware  of,  than  either  by  cutting  off  one  of 
the  antenna;,  or  a  small  portion  of  the  tip  of  one  wing,  which 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Golding  and  others.  The  hint  given 
by  the  Editor  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  the  30th  ulto., 
of  marking  the  queen  with  a  streak  of  white  paint  across 
her  wings,  however  ingenious,  would,  I  fear,  be  found  not  to 
answer  the  end  intended,  for  any  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
devotion  of  her  subjects  to  her,  knows  they  are  perpetually 
licking  her,  and  any  colouring  matter  would  not,  I  expect, 
be  tolerated  for  an  instant.* 

Taylor’s  Dividing  Hive. — In  my  last  calendar  I  gave  a 
description  of  this  hive,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  a 
hope,  that  in  my  next  I  should  be  able  to  give  a  favourable 
account  of  the  operation  of  dividing,  which  I  am  now  fully 
enabled  to  do,  for  it  is,  indeed,  most  simple.  When  all 
things  were  prepared,  it  did  not  occupy  two  minutes ;  and  so 
little  were  the  bees  annoyed  by  it,  that  I  used  no  protection 
whatever,  either  for  my  face  or  hands,  only  taking  the 
precaution  to  take  off  my  coat,  and  bare  my  arms  to  my 
elbows,  but  even  this  was  unnecessary,  and  so  far  from 
having  a  sting,  I  did  not  even  hear  an  angry  note.  The 
zinc  dividers  I  did  not  use,  neither  did  I  drum  upon  the 
boxes,  both  which  might  tend  to  irritate  the  bees.  The 
queenless  part  very  soon  discovered  itself  by  the  greatest 
bustle  and  confusion  possible,  which  lasted  till  midnight, 
but  the  next  morning  all  was  quiet,  and  they  set  to  work  in 

*  Would  licking  remove  a  streak  of  oil  paint?  However,  cutting  off 
one  anteuna,  if  done  in  several  hives,  would  be  good  evidence. — Ed. 
C.  G. 


right  good  earnest,  carrying  in  pollen  most  abundantly, 
which  they  have  continued  to  do  every  favourable  day  since  ; 
but  not  so  the  half  which  has  the  queen,  for  they  have 
shown  a  degree  of  sluggishness  ever  since  the  operation; 
but  as  they  are  rich  in  honey,  as  well  as  pretty  numerous,  it 
may  not  be  of  much  consequence. 

The  Season. — In  some  districts  the  honey  harvest  has 
been  very  abundant,  in  others  the  reverse,  but  upon  the 
whole  I  think  it  may  be  considered  a  tolerably  good  season. 


DOING  EVIL  THAT  GOOD  MAY  COME. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “My  Flowers." 

Do  any  of  my  readers  remember  the  sketch  of  the 

bachelor,  John  M - ,  his  pretty  cottage,  and  old-maidish 

ways  ?  Well,  I  am  now  going  to  give  them  the  reverse  of 
that  pretty  picture ;  I  am  going  to  disenchant  them  as  to 
old  bachelorism  ;  and,  above  all,  to  point  out  the  sure  and 
certain  consequences  of  sin.  This  is  a  subject  that  cannot 
be  too  often,  or  too  severely,  handled.  We  may  be  kind  to 
our  neighbour’s  little  faults  and  follies ;  but  we  must  not  be 
kind  to  their,  or  our  own,  sins ;  and  it  is  most  striking  to 
observe,  how  invariably  the  absence  of  godliness  prepares 
the  way  for  the  entrance  of  unhappiness,  though  it  may  be 
“  after  many  days.” 

For  years,  John  M - had  gone  quietly  and  happily  on, 

in  his  comfortable  cottage,  with  nothing,  as  it  seemed,  to 
interfere  with  him ;  and,  for  some  time  after  I  sketched  his 
portrait,  he  went  on  in  the  same  way.  He  was  a  quiet  man  ; 
his  voice,  though  a  very  loud  and  “  craky  ”  one,  was  never 
heard,  and  he  was  so  embowered  in  trees,  and  out  of  every¬ 
body’s  sight,  that  except  one  went  down  to  his  little  cottage, 
and  hunted  him  out,  he  was  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

There  is,  unhappily,  upon  the  Common,  near  which 

M - ’s  little  cottage  is  situated,  a  certain  beer -house, 

which  has  been  a  pitfall  for  many  a  poor,  thoughtless  soul. 
It  was  a  place,  indeed,  that  never  prospered  ;  first  one  man, 
and  then  another  took  it,  and  went  away  ruined,  or  injured, 
i  not  because  people  did  not  drink,  but  because  there  was 
|  another  pitfall  of  grander  pretensions  very  near  it,  which 
!  drew  off  the  bulk  of  the  population.  This  beer-house  was 
again  untenanted  during  the  past  year;  and  one  day,  to  our 

surprise,  a  rumour  reached  us,  that  John  M - had  taken 

it.  We  were,  for  some  time  quite  sure  that  this  was  not 
true ;  but  at  last  we  were  obliged  to  believe  it.  The  fact  was 

known,  and  preparations  were  making  for  the  event.  M - 

was  spoken  to  very  strongly  on  the  subject,  but  he  was 
resolute.  “  Times,”  he  said,  “  were  hard,  and  people  must 
do  what  they  could  to  get  a  bit  of  bread.”  His  little  free¬ 
hold  was  mortgaged,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  heavy  sum  every 
year.  So  he  was  tempted  to  “  do  evil  that  good  might 
come  ;  ”  to  give  up  his  quiet  home,  and  worldly  respectability, 
to  undertake  the  shocking  traffic  of  a  beer-liouse ;  draw  men 
on  to  ruin;  become  vile  in  the  eyes  of  right-thinkers,  and 
defy  every  law  of  a  pure  and  holy  God !  This,  readers,  is 
the  fruit  of  unbelief ;  the  consequences  of  living  very 
decently,  but  “  without  God,  in  the  world.” 

It  made  us  quite  sad  to  see  the  poor  bees  placed  in  their 
new  home.  They  were  brought  away  from  the  shades,  and 
shelter,  and  flowers,  and  peace,  of  their  former  residence, 
and  stuck  up  in  the  middle  of  an  untidy,  unsheltered,  beer¬ 
house  garden,  with  only  an  old  straggling  plum-tree  or  two 
to  swarm  upon,  and  no  screen,  except  a  straw  back,  which 
was  placed  to  protect  them  from  the  cutting  north-east 

wind.  Every  one  foretold  the  end  of  M - ,  and  his  bees, 

and  he  was  already  ashamed  of  himself,  for  he  got  out  of  j 
every  one’s  way  who  was  likely  to  speak  out,  and  pretended  j 
not  to  see,  when  he  was  obliged  to  meet  them.  I  believe,  i 
indeed,  that  no  conscience  ever  needs  an  accuser;  it  speaks 
plainly  enough  its  own  self ;  and  if  we  would  only  do  its 
bidding,  we  should  seldom  have  to  sigh  and  cry  for  the  evils 
we  now  too  often  have  to  deplore. 

M - professed  to  enter  upon  his  new  career  with  some  J 

spirit.  He  went  about  very  cheerily  at  first,  carried  things 
with  rather  a  high  hand,  and  established  penny  peep-shows, 
in  holiday  time,  which  it  was  thought  might  overpower  the 
less  enterprising  beer-house  in  his  vicinity.  But  very  soon, 
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very,  very  soon,  M - began  to  look  dirty,  and  white  in  the 

face.  He  seldom  entered  his  garden,  hut  his  “  craky”  voice 
was  heard  within,  and  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  disorder 
appeared  without.  It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  all  was  not 
gold  that  glittered ;  and  it  was  thought  that  things  could  not 
go  on  long  in  this  way. 

In  less  than  a  twelvemonth  from  his  first  outset  at  the 
beer-house,  M - ,  his  bees,  and  his  household  goods  dis¬ 

appeared  ;  the  place  was  shut  up,  as  if  by  magic,  and  dead 
silence  settled  upon  the  scene.  No  one  knew  where,  or  how 
he  decamped  ;  but  one  morning  he  was  not ;  and  there  was 
nothing  for  his  landlord  to  do  but  to  look  out  for  a  new 
tenant  without  loss  of  time. 

The  little  freehold  cottage  was  in  the  possession  of  some 

one  else ;  M -  had  no  home  to  return  to ;  and  he  took 

refuge,  no  one  knew  where,  until  the  storm  had  blown  over. 

Within  the  last  few  months  M - has  appeared  again 

in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  yellow  face,  a  dejected  air,  and 
no  smile  on  his  countenance  ;  never  was  there  a  more 
altered  person.  He  Hits  about  the  scene  of  his  former  homo 
like  a  restless  ghost.  He  has  neither  wife,  nor  child,  nor 
hearth,  to  make  him  comfortable;  and  repentance  is  but  a 
melancholy  companion  to  a  disappointed  worldly  man. 
Godly  repentance  has  healing  in  its  wings,  but  worldly 
repentance  is  bitter  and  unbearable;  it  has  no  one  to  bear 
its  burden,  or  take  it  away,  and  every  day  increases  its 
bitterness. 

M - -  can  see  the  trees  waving  over  the  snug  cottage 

which  is  no  longer  his;  he  can  see  its  chimney  peeping 
through  them;  and  the  smoke  of  what  was  once  his  own 
hearth  curling  up  towards  the  blue  sky.  Had  his  thoughts 
curled  upwards  too,  in  the  days  of  prosperity,  sorrow  might 
never  have  fallen  upon  him,  or,  at  least,  it  would  have  visited 
him  in  mercy,  and  not  in  judgment.  But  as  it  is,  there  is  j 
nothing  to  make  it  sweet.  He  sees  and  remembers  former 
days,  only  to  grieve  over  his  own  folly.  His  honey-pots — 
his  jars  of  plums — his  rack  full  of  bacon — and  his  shed  full 
of  potatoes — are  all  a  melancholy  dream.  Without  God, 
memory  has  no  pleasures;  without  God,  possession  has  no 
security;  without  God,  the  future  has  no  promise. 

From  M - ’s  example,  we  may  see  what  it  is  to  “  do  evil 

that  good  may  come.”  He  that  tries  to  “  build  his  house 
by  unrighteousness,  and  his  chambers  by  wrong,”  will 
inherit  the  “  woe,”  that  has  been  spoken  against  him.  If 
we  cannot  live  by  honest  labour,  it  is  far  better  to  go  quietly 
and  honourably  into  the  Union,  than  strive,  like  a  potsherd, 
against  our  Maker,  doing  evil,  in  the  vain  and  wicked 
hope,  that  good  may  come.  The  Union  may  come  to  be 

the  end  of  John  M -  after  all,  and  then  he  will  find  it 

doubly  cutting,  and  painful,  and  distasteful,  because  he  will 
feel  that  his  own  fault,  his  own  sin,  hath  found  him  out,  and 
brought  him  to  ruin.  There  is  nothing  so  hard,  so  terrible 

to  bear,  as  self-condemnation.  John  M -  has  no  one 

to  blame  but  himself,  and  the  master  he  worked  for.  Had 
he  laboured  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  he  would  not  have 
been  forsaken  in  time  of  need  ;  “bread  should  be  given  him, 
his  water  should  be  sure.”  But  we  cannot  work  for  a  master 
we  do  not  know ;  we  cannot  trust  a  master  we  do  not  know ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 
Satan  makes  us  large  promises,  at  such  a  cheap  and  easy 
rate,  that  we  love  to  go  after  him.  We  need  not  break  off 
our  sins,  but  continue  in  them,  to  please  and  serve  him. 
He  takes  possession  of  us  from  our  cradle,  and  his  service 
is  so  pleasant  to  us,  that  we  refuse  the  calls  of  Him,  who 
“  stretcheth  out  His  hands  all  the  day  long  ”  to  us ;  we  are 
“  a  rebellious  and  gainsaying  people.” 

John  M - took  not  God  for  his  master;  and  behold  the 

end!  My  dear  readers,  learn  a  lesson.  Whoever  you  are, 
and  whatever  is  your  path  in  life,  serve  and  worship  God ; 
take  Him  for  your  master,  and  all  will  be  well.  Our  duty  is 
our  happiness,  our  safety,  and  our  prosperity.  The  wages 
of  Satan  are  misery  here  and  death  hereafter ;  worse  than 
death — everlasting  destruction !  Go  to  the  Union  with  a 
peaceful  conscience,  and  your  sleep  shall  be  sweet;  but 
go  to  evil  ways  to  get  bread,  and  you  shall  “  lie  down  in 
sorrow.” 

Remember  the  history  of  John  M - ,  and  never  be 

tempted  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 


MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  AT  GLOUCESTER. 

The  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  recently 
held  at  Gloucester,  has  proved  one  of  the  most  important 
and  valuable  exhibitions,  both  of  cattle  and  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  ever  held  by  the  Society.  The  city  of  Gloucester 
is  well  situated  for  an  exhibition  of  the  kind,  being  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  fine  grazing  districts  of  the  counties  of  Here¬ 
ford,  Oxford,  Berks,  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Worcester.  The 
railway,  which  connects  the  city  of  Gloucester  with  the  Great 
Western  main  line,  runs  through  a  remarkably  picturesque 
part  of  the  county.  The  valley  below  the  town  of  Stroud, 
down  to  Brimscombe,  although  very  narrow,  exhibits  some 
fine  scenery,  and  is  intersected  by  a  river  of  excellent  water, 
upon  the  banks  of  which  are  erected  numerous  mills  and 
factories  for  the  making  of  cloth,  for  which  the  county  is 
celebrated.  The  hill  sides  of  this  valley,  are,  in  many  parts, 
thickly  studded  with  cottages,  built  of  stone,  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  numerous  people  engaged  in  the  cloth 
factories,  and  these,  in  contrast  with  the  hill-tops  covered 
with  thriving  woods,  render  the  pi’ospect  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive.  The  numerous  fine  gorges,  and  wooded  ravines,  branch¬ 
ing  out  on  either  side  of  the  valley,  give  this  part  of  the 
county  a  delightful  and  beautiful  aspect,  which  can  scarcely 
be  surpassed  by  the  scenery  of  any  district  in  England. 

As  you  approach  nearer  to  Gloucester,  the  country  is  more 
open,  but,  for  the  most  part,  consisting  of  grazing  land, 
even  to  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  are  exceedingly  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  bear  evidence  of  having  been,  at  a  remote 
period,  the  site  of  Roman  encampments.  To  return,  how¬ 
ever,  to  our  subject;  the  exhibition  of  cattle  might  have 
been  expected  to  be  first-rate,  and  the  Hereford  breed  being, 
as  it  were,  at  home,  were  decidedly  in  the  ascendency  ;  the 
immense  size,  beautiful  symmetry,  and  excellent  quality,  of 
all  ages,  of  the  prize  animals  of  this  breed,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  never  been  surpassed  at  any  previous  exhibition  of 
this  Society.  The  show  of  Devon  cattle  was  also  a  good 
one,  and  I  think  many  of  the  animals  were  somewhat  larger 
than  on  former  occasions,  winch  is  very  desirable ;  the  Devon 
being  rather  a  small  beast,  although  very  compact,  and 
possessing  a  good  constitution.  The  Short-liorn  class  did  not 
exhibit  many  animals ;  but,  though  the  numbers  were  limited, 
their  quality  and  size  was  unexceptionable ;  and  I  consider 
the  completest  animal  in  the  yard  was  shown  in  this  class, 
viz.,  a  two- years  and  five-months-old  heifer,  No.  54,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  Mr.  Richard  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Yorkshire.  It 
was  easily  to  be  discerned  that  the  cattle  were  not  so  fat  as 
upon  some  former  occasions,  and,  no  doubt,  this  arose  from 
the  fear  of  being  disqualified ;  and  public  opinion  is  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  new  rule  of  the  Society,  by  which,  animals 
in  a  state  too  fat  and  helpless  for  breeding  purposes  may  be 
disqualified  by  a  jury  of  inspection,  previous  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  and  award  of  the  judges.  A  few  of  the  Welsh 
breed  of  cattle  were  shown,  and  appeared  to  be  useful 
animals,  and  no  doubt  very  hardy,  and  may  answer  very  well 
for  a  bleak,  mountainous  district.  Several  animals  of  the 
old  Lon<j-liorn  breed  of  cattle  were  present,  and  were  very 
good  specimens  of  their  race ;  but  this  breed  will,  in  all 
probability,  very  soon  give  place  to  one  or  other  of  the  im-  | 
proved  breeds. 

The  show  of  Horses,  upon  the  whole,  was  fair ;  the  two-  ; 
year-old  animals  were  certainly  very  good.  I  was,  however,  j 
somewhat  disappointed  by  the  exhibition  of  nag  horses,  j 
they  being,  for  the  most  part,  inferior.  The  Ponies,  from 
Wales,  were  very  limited  in  number,  and  not  calculated  to  i 
produce  an  impression  in  favour  of  the  breed, 
j  A  very  important  and  interesting  exhibition  of  Sheep  j 
-  stock  took  place.  The  Long  Wools  and  Leicesters  mustered  I 
in  large  numbers ;  and,  although  there  were  instances  of  dis-  ( 
qualification,  yet,  altogether,  the  animals  showed  improve¬ 
ment  in  flesh  and  quality  upon  some  past  exhibitions ;  and  j 
I  must  not  pass,  unnoticed,  one  animal  in  particular — a  , 
twenty-eight-months-old  Cotswold  ram,  bred  by  Mr.  William 
Slatter,  of  Stratton,  near  Cirencester.  It  was  a  sheep  of  ! 
rare  merit,  being  of  an  immense  size,  beautiful  symmetry, 
and  full  of  flesh,  without  fat.  The  Short  Wools  were  also 
a  good  show,  but  I  do  not  consider  the  South  Downs  ex¬ 
hibited  any  improvement  upon  former  shows.  The  variety 
of  Short-woolled  sheep,  called  Shropshire  Downs,  were  an 
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interesting  feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  practical  farmers  (who  keep  sheep  for  profit), 
more  than  any  Short-woolled  sheep  in  the  yard.  The  pen 
of  five  sixteen-months-old  Shropshire  Down  Ewes,  bred  by 
Mr.  Wra.  Foster,  of  Stourbridge,  Worcester,  were  decidedly 
the  most  useful  Short-woolled  sheep,  for  general  purposes, 
exhibited  in  the  show. 

In  the  class  of  Pigs,  some  animals  were  disqualified,  and 
were  quite  useless  as  breeding  animals,  showing  that  the 
aptitude  to  fatten  in  an  animal  may  be  a  positive  evil,  for 
all  useful  purposes,  unless  at  the  same  time  due  regard  be 
paid  to  the  maintaining  a  sufficiency  of  flesh  of  good  quality. 
The  show  of  Pigs  was  an  improvement  upon  some  previous 
displays,  being  calculated  (with  some  few  exceptions)  to 
produce  animals  of  immense  size,  and  excellent  quality,  at 
an  early  age  ;  a  particular  instance  of  this,  was  a  large  Sow, 
shown  by  Mr.  Thomas  Craven,  of  Manningliam,  near 
Bradford,  York,  to  which  was  awarded  a  prize  of  A 10. 

There  was  also  an  important  display  of  Poultry,  there 
being  some  remarkable  good  specimens  in  nearly  every 
class.  In  fact,  the  breeding  of  poultry  seems  to  be  attract¬ 
ing  attention  sufficient  to  raise  it  into  an  important  branch 
of  farming  economy.  The  show  of  Dorkings  was  certainly 
unequalled. 

In  the  Implement  department  of  the  Exhibition  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  great  improvement  was  to  be  observed ;  indeed, 
so  great  is  the  ingenuity  of  our  implement-makers,  and  so 
keen  is  the  competition  between  them,  that  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  limit  to  invention;  and,  therefore,  we  may 
still,  with  confidence,  look  forward  for  great  and  extensive 
improvement  in  machinery  and  implements.  The  large 
Turnip,  Corn,  and  Manure  Drills,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Garrett  and  Son,  and  by  Messrs.  Hornsby  and  Son,  which 
received  prizes,  all  exhibited,  more  or  less,  improvement  in 
the  practical  detail  of  their  construction.  A  new  Drill  for 
small  occupations,  for  which  Messrs.  Smith  and  Son  received 
a  prize  of  T5,  must  be  noted  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
farming  implements. 

The  Reaping  Machines  were  an  interesting  and  important 
part  of  the  show.  Six  of  them  were  selected  for  further 
trial,  and,  no  doubt,  all  are  capable  of  further  improvement, 
for  all  seem  to  differ  in  some  detail  of  their  construction. 
The  new  Steel  Tools  exhibited  by  Winton  and  Sons,  are  well 
worth  more  attention.  The  Plough  for  general  purposes, 
to  which  the  prize  was  awarded,  although  it  may  be  lightest 
in  draft  when  tested  by  the  dynamometer,  is  much  too 
heavy.  The  principal  of  its  construction  is  certainly  good, 
and  it  is  strong  enough  in  its  make  to  plough  the  heaviest 
land,  and,  therefore,  over  heavy  and  inconvenient  for  general 
purposes.  A  new  Water -drill,  invented  by  Mr.  W.  C. 
Spooner,  of  Eling,  near  Southampton,  and  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Tasker  and  Eowle,  attracted  a  great,deal  of  attention, 
and  considerable  surprise  was  evinced  by  many  parties,  who 
enquired  into  its  merits,  that  it  did  not  receive  the  prize 
offered  by  Philip  Pusey,  Esq.,  for  the  best  Water-  drill, 
instead  of  a  commendation.  This  drill  may  be  used  either 
as  a  dust  or  water-drill,  is  capable  of  applying  either  a  large 
or  small  quantity  of  bones,  or  any  concentrated  manure,  as 
also  of  water,  either  separate  or  mixed.  The  water  and 
manure  apparatus  being  distinct,  admits  of  the  application 
of  almost  any  amount  of  water  per  acre  (from  one  to  fifteen 
hogsheads),  which  can  be  varied  to  any  extent,  whilst  the 
distribution  of  the  manure  may  remain  the  same.  As  the 
1  water  is  discharged  upon  the  principle  of  gravitation,  no 
power  is  employed  in  raising  it,  whilst  the  simplicity  of  its 
construction  secures  it  from  getting  quickly  out  of  repair. 
It  is  altogether  a  novelty,  and  we  fear  this  fact  has 
operated  unfavourably  on  the  minds  of  the  judges.  Al¬ 
though  this  drill  had  not  been  previously  tried  in  public,  its 
merits  are,  notwithstanding,  observed  at  first  sight ;  its  ad¬ 
vantages  are  so  self-evident,  and  so  superior  to  that  of  the 
drill  which  received  the  prize,  exhibited  by  Messrs  R.  and 
J.  Reeves,  that  I  cannot  but  remain  impressed  with  its 
superiority  until  further  trial  shall  prove  the  contrary. 

Joseph  Blundell. 

SHORT  HORNS. 

Judges.— Messrs.  John  Grey,  Charles  Stokes,  and  John  Wright. 

Class  1.— Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and  not 
exceeding  four  years  old. 

First  prize  of  40 1.  to  No.  11,  viz.,  to  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berners,  of 


Keythorpe  Hall,  Tugby,  Leicester.  Second  prize  of  201.  to  No.  6,  viz., 
to  Richard  Stratton,  of  Broad  Hinton,  Swindon,  Wilts.  . 

Class  2. — Bulls,  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and 
more  than  one  year  old. 

First  prize  of  25 1.  to  No.  21,  viz.,  to  Richard  Booth,  of  Warlaby, 
Northallerton,  York.  Second  prize  of  15 1.  to  No.  25,  viz.,  to  William 
Fletcher,  of  Radmanthwaite,  Mansfield,  Notts. 

Class  3. — Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 

First  prize  of  201.  to  No  33,  viz.,  to  Henry  Smith,  of  the  Grove,  Crop- 
well  Butler,  Bingham,  Notts.  Second  prize  of  10 1.  to  No.  35,  viz.,  to 
Richard  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northallerton. 

Class  4. — Heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

First  prize  of  15 1.  to  No.  54,  viz.,  to  Richard  Booth,  of  Warlaby, 
Northallerton.  Second  prize  of  101.  to  No.  55,  viz.,  to  Richard  Booth, 
of  Warlaby,  Northallerton. 

Class  5. — Yearling  Heifers. 

First  prize  of  101.  to  No.  74,  viz.,  to  B.  H.  Allen,  of  Longcrofts  Hall, 
Lichfield.  Second  prize  of  51.  to  No.  71 ,  viz.,  to  Richard  Stratton,  of 
Broad  Hinton,  Swindon. 

HF.REFORDS. 

Judges.— Messrs.  William  Cox,  Tdojias  Hartsiiorne,  and 
John  Williams. 

Class  1. — Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  years  old. 

First  prize  of  401.  to  No.  77,  viz.,  to  Right  Hon.  Lord  Berwick,  of 
Cronkhill,  Shrewsbury.  Second  prize  of  201.  to  No.  82,  viz.,  to  John 
Carwardine,  of  Stockton  Bury,  Leominster. 

Class  2. — Bulls,  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and  more  than  one 

year  old. 

First  prize  of  251.  to  No.  86,  viz.,  to  Edward  Price,  of  Courthouse, 
Leominster.  Second  prize  of  15l.  to  No.  88,  viz.,  to  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Berwick,  of  Cronkhill,  Shrewsbury. 

Class  3. — Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 

First  prize  of  2(11.  to  No.  99,  viz.,  to  John  Monkhouse,  of  the  Stow, 
Hereford.  Second  prize  of  101.  to  No.  94,  viz.,  to  James  Ackers,  of 
Prinknash  Park,  Painswick,  Gloucester. 

Class  4. — Heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

First  prize  of  15 1.  to  No.  106,  viz.,  to  Right.  Hon.  Lord  Berwick,  of 
Cronkhill,  Shrewsbury.  Second  prize  of  101.  to  No.  108,  viz.,  to  Philip 
Turner,  of  the  Leen,  Pembridge,  Leominster, 

Class  5. — Yearling  Heifers. 

First  prize  of  101.  to  No.  114,  viz.,  to  Edward  Price,  of  Courthouse, 
Pembridge. 

DEVONS. 

Judges.— Messrs.  Philip  Halse,  E.  L.  Franklin,  and  Henry 
Trbthewy. 

Class  1. — Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  years  old. 

First  prize  of  401.  to  No.  121,  viz.,  to  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near 
Exeter.  Second  prize  of  201-  to  No.  120,  viz.,  to  Robert  Wright,  of 
Moor  Farm,  Taunton. 

Class  2.— Bulls,  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and  more  than  one 

year  old. 

First  prize  of  251.  to  No.  128,  viz.,  to  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near 
Exeter.  Second  prize  of  151.  to  132,  viz.,  to  Samuel  Farthing,  of  Stowey 
Court,  Bridgwater. 

Class  3. — Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 

First  prize  of  201.  to  No.  142,  viz.,  to  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near 
Exeter.  Second  prize  of  101.  to  No.  143,  viz.,  to  George  Turner,  of 
Barton,  near  Exeter. 

Class  4. — Heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

First  prize  of  151.  to  No.  152,  viz.,  to  George  Turner,  of  Barton,  near 
Exeter.  Second  prize  of  101.  to  No.  158,  viz.,  to  James  Hole,  of  Knowle 
House,  Dunster,  Somerset. 

Class  5. — Yearling  Heifers. 

First  prize  of  101.  to  No.  168,  viz.,  to  James  Quartley,  of  Holland 
House,  South  Molton.  Second  prize  of  51.  to  No.  169,  viz.,  to  James 
Quartley,  of  Holland  House,  South  Molton. 

WELSH  BREEDS. 

Judges— Messrs.  J.  E.  Jones  and  Thomas  Hunt. 

Class  1. — Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and  not 
exceeding  four  years  old. 

No  entry. 

Class  2. — Bulls,  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and  more  than 
one  year  old. 

The  prize  of  101.  to  No.  175,viz.,  to  William  Powell,  of  Eghvysnewydd 
Margam,  Taibach,  Glamorgan. 

Class  3. — Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 

First  prize  of  101.  to  No.  177,  viz., 'to  William  Powell,  of  Eghvysnewydd 
Margam,  Taibach,  Glamorgan.  Second  prize  of  51.  to  No.  176,  viz.,  to 
George  Goode,  of  Croft  Cottage,  Carmarthen. 

Class  4. — Heifers  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

The  prize  of  101.  to  No.  178,  viz.,  to  William  Powell,  of  Eglwysnewydd, 
Glamorgan. 

Class  6.— Yearling  Heifers. 

The  prize  of  51.  to  No.  179,  viz.,  to  George  Goode,  of  Croft  Cottage, 
Carmarthen. 
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OTHER  BREEDS-NOT  INCLUDING  THE  SHORT-HORN, 
HEREFORD,  DEVON,  OR  WELSH  BREED. 

Judges. — Messrs.  Thomas  Hunt,  John  Edward  Jones,  and  E.  L. 

Franklin. 

Class  1. — Bulls,  calved  previously  to  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and  not 
exceeding  four  years  old. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  181,  viz.,  to  Nathaniel  G.  Barthropp,  of  Cre- 
tingliam  Rookery,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Class  2. — Bulls,  calved  since  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  and  more  than 
one  year  old. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  183,  viz.,  to  Samuel  Burbery,  of  Wroxhall, 
Warwick. 

Class  3. — Cows  in-milk  or  in-calf. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  190,  viz.,  to  Captain  Inge,  of  Thorpe,  Tam- 
worth,  Staffordshire. 

Class  4. — Heifers,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

The  prize  of  5/.  to  No.  194,  viz.,  to  Edward  Cane,  of  Berwick  Court, 
Alfriston,  Lewes,  Sussex. 

Class  5. — Yearling  Heifers. 

The  prize  of  5/.  to  No.  197,  viz.,  to  W.  C.  Cartwright,  of  Aynhoc  Park, 
Brackley,  Northampton. 

HORSES. 

Judges. — Messrs.  T.  R.  Colton,  W.  C.  Spooner,  and  William 

Linton. 

Class  1. — Stallions  for  agricultural  purposes,  foaled  previously  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1851. 

First  prize  of  30/.  to  No.  219,  viz.,  to  Samuel  Clayden,  of  Little  Linton, 
Cambridge.  Second  prize  of  15/.  to  No.  227,  viz.,  to  William  Wilson,  of 
Ashbocking,  Ipswich. 

Class  2. — Stallions  for  agricultural  purposes,  foaled  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1851. 

First  prize  of  20/.  to  No.  246,  to  John  Ward,  of  East  Mersca,  near 
Colchester.  Second  prize,  of  10/.  to  No.  238,  viz.,  to  George  Sexton,  of 
Thorrington  Hall,  Wherstead,  Ipswich. 

Class  3, — Roadster  Stallions. 

The  prize  of  15/.  to  No.  260,  viz.,  to  John  Lister,  of  Addingham,  near 
Otley,  Yorkshire. 

Class  4. — Stallion  Ponies. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  1103,  viz.,  to  W.  B.  Reed,  of  Victoria  Square, 
Clifton,  near  Bristol. 

Class  5. — Mares  and  Foals  for  agricultural  purposes. 

First  prize  of  20/.  to  No.  276,  viz.,  to  Henry  Bailey,  of  Walgaston 
Farm,  near  Berkeley,  Gloucester.  Second  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  2 77,  viz., 
to  T.  B.  Brown,  of  Hampen,  Andoversford. 

Class  6. — Mare  Ponies. 

The  prize  of  51.  to  No.  1105,  viz.,  to  W.  B.  Reed,  of  Clifton,  near 
Bristol. 

Class  7- — Two  years  old  Fillies  for  agricultural  purposes. 

First  prize  of  15/.  to  No.  293,  viz.,  to  T.  B.  Brown,  of  Hampen, 
Andoversford.  Second  prize  of  51.  to  No.  294,  viz.,  to  James  E.  Owen, 
of  Hodcott,  West  Ilsley,  Newbury. 

SHEEP.— LEICESTERS. 

Judges. — Messrs.  Hugh  Aylmer,  Samuel  Bennett,  and  Henry 
Chamberlain. 

Class  1. — Shearling  Rams. 

First  prize  of  30/.  to  No.  308,  viz.,  to  William  Sunday,  of  Holme 
Pierrepoint,  Nottinghamshire.  Second  prize  of  15/.  to  No.  302,  viz.,  to 
T.  E.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  Sandy,  Bedfordshire. 

Class  2. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 

First  prize  of  30/.  to  No.  331,  viz.,  to  T.  E.  Pawlett,  of  Beeston, 
Sandy,  Bedfordshire.  Second  prize  of  15/.  to  No.  340,  viz.,  to  Wiliiam 
Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint,  Nottinghamshire. 

Class  3. — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock. 

First  prize  of  20/.  to  No.  358,  viz.,  to  William  Sanday,  of  Holme 
Pierrepoint,  Nottinghamshire.  Second  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  359,  viz.,  to 
William  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepoint,  Nottinghamshire. 

SOUTH-DOWN,  OR  OTHER  SHORT-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 
Judges. — Messrs.  Edward  Trumper,  John  Waters,  and  Edward 

Pope. 

Class  1. — Shearling  Rams. 

First  prize  of  30/.  to  No.  404,  viz.,  to  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham, 
Cambridge.  Second  prize  of  15/,  to  No.  408,  viz.,  to  Jonas  Webb,  of 
Babraham,  Cambridge. 

Class  2. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 

First  prize  of  30/.  to  No.  439,  viz.,  to  Henry  Lugar,  of  Hengrave, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds.  Second  prize  of  15/.  to  No.  427,  viz.,  to  William 
Rigden,  of  Hove,  near  Brighton. 

Class  3. — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock. 

First  prize  of  20/.  to  No.  453,  viz.,  to  Henry  Lugar,  of  Hengrave,  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  Second  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  455,  viz.,  to  Henry  Lugar,  of 
Hengrave,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

LONG-WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters. 

Judges. — Messrs.  John  Abbott,  Charles  Clarke,  and  N.  C. 

Stone. 


Class  1. — Shearling  Rams. 

First  prize  of  30/.  to  No.  495,  viz.,  to  William  Lane,  of  Broadfield 
Farm,  Northleach.  Second  prize  of  15/.  to  No.  468,  viz.,  to  William 
Game,  of  Aldsworth,  Northleach. 

Class  2. — Rams  of  any  other  age. 

First  prize  of  30/.  to  No.  514,  viz.,  to  William  Slatter,  of  Stratton, 
Cirencester.  Second  prize  of  15/.  to  No.  512,  viz.,  Edward  Handy,  of 
Sevenhampton,  Andoversford. 

Class  3. — Pens  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes  of  the  same  flock. 

First  prize  of  20/.  to  No.  535,  viz.,  to  William  Lane,  of  Broadfield 
Farm,  Northleach.  Second  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  534,  viz.,  to  William 
Lane,  of  Broadfield  Farm,  Northleach. 

PIGS. 

Judges. — Messrs.  John  Clayden,  William  Hesseltine,  and 
Henry  Eddison. 

Class  1. — Boars  of  a  large  breed. 

First  prize  of  15/.  to  No.  695,  viz.,  to  Robert  Crossley,  of  Holland  St. 
Miles,  Platting  Newton,  Manchester.  Second  prize  of  51.  to  No.  602, 
viz.,  to  Thomas  Horsfall,  of  Burley  Hill,  Otley,  Yorkshire. 

Class  2. — Boars  of  a  small  breed. 

First  prize  of  15/.  to  No.  626,  viz.,  to  William  Nortliey,  of  Lake  Lifton, 
Devon.  Second  prize  of  51.  to  No.  638,  viz.,  to  John  Moon,  of  Lapford, 
Crediton. 

Class  3. — Breeding  Sows  of  a  large  breed. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  656,  viz.,  to  Thomas  Craven,  of  Whetley  St. 
Manningham,  Bradford, 

Class  4. — Breeding  Sows  of  a  small  breed. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  705,  viz.,  to  John  Moon,  of  Lapford,  Crediton, 
Devon. 

Class  5, — Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow-Pigs  of  a  large  breed,  of  the 
same  litter  above  four,  and  under  eight  months  old. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  724,  viz.,  to  William  James  Sadler,  of  Ben- 
tham  Purton,  Swindon. 

Class  6. — Pens  of  Three  Breeding  Sow- Pigs  of  a  small  breed,  of  the 
same  litter,  above  four,  and  under  eight  months  old. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  737,  viz.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Wenlock,  of 
Escrick  Park,  Yorkshire. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 

SHROPSHIRE,  OR  OTHER  GREY  AND  BLACK-FACED  SHORT- 
WOOLLED  SHEEP. 

Judges. — Messrs.  W.  T.  Hartshorne,  W.  Cox,  and  John 
Williams. 

Class  1. — Rams  of  any  age. 

First  prize  of  20/.  to  No.  537,  viz.,  to  John  Gillett,  of  Brize  Norton, 
Witney,  Oxon.  Second  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  546,  viz.,  to  Thomas  Horton, 
of  Hamage  Grange,  Cressage,  near  Shrewsbury. 

Class  2. — Pen  of  Five  Ewes  of  any  age,  with  their  Lambs. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  675,  viz.,  to  William  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hill 
Farm,  Stourbridge. 

Class  3. — Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes. 

The  prize  of  10/.  to  No.  584,  viz.,  to  William  Foster,  of  Kinver  Hit 
Farm,  Stourbridge. 


POULTRY  AT  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY’S  EXHIBITION,  GLOUCESTER. 

Those  who  attended  the  Exhibition  of  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  at  Plymouth,  in  June 
last,  and  were  also  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
Gloucester  Meeting,  enjoyed  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
testing  the  relative  characters  of  the  lime -stone,  and  the 
clay  formations,  as  to  the  amount  of  water  that  they  may 
severally  hold  in  combination. 

The  early  part  of  the  week  had  given  the  desparing  hay-  i 
maker  a  few  bright,  warm  days,  and  till  noon,  on  Wednesday, 
the  13th,  making  could  not  be  better,  but  from  that  time 
almost  incessant  rain  fully  developed  the  plastic  nature  of  j 
Gloucestershire  clay,  and  the  vast  prospective  utility  of  the 
numerous  draining-tile  machines  that  were  at  work  among 
the  implements.  The  yards  and  their  approaches  were,  con¬ 
sequently,  in  that  state  that  induced  one  to  seek  the  ankle- 
deep  mud  as  a  safer  path  than  the  slippery  surface  of  the 
less-trodden  ground. 

Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  was  allotted  to  the  display  of 
implements,  while  the  judges  were  occupied  with  their  awards 
among  the  live  stock.  Their  duties,  however,  were  com¬ 
pleted  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  that  we  were  by 
no  means  prepared  to  hear  the  summary  edict  that  excluded 
all  from  that  department  of  the  Exhibition  until  the  follow¬ 
ing  day.  On  previous  occasions,  no  difficulty  had  been  ex- 
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perienced  in  giving  admission  after  the  adjudications  had 
been  concluded,  and  sincerely  do  we  hope  that  a  similar 
arrangement  may  be  again  found  practicable  in  future 
years.  Those,  indeed,  on  whom  the  task  devolves  of  re¬ 
cording  the  results  of  such  meetings,  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
the  advantages  which  one  or  two  quiet  hours  of  such  in- 
!  spection  presents  to  them. 

;  On  Thursday,  the  14th,  the  previously  forbidden  precincts 
were  opened  at  six  a.m.,  and  our  steps  were  soon  turned  in 
the  direction  of  a  long  shed,  where  the  presence  of  the 
peculiar  objects  of  our  attention  was  self-proclaimed. 

We  were  certainly  prepared  to  find  the  Dorkings  in  great 
force  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  since, 

!  as  a  farmer’s  fowl,  in  suitable  districts,  it  must  have  ac- 
|  knowledged  pre-eminence.  But  our  anticipations,  sanguine 
|  as  they  were,  from  our  knowledge  of  preparations  for  the 
!  contest  among  those  who  have  been  most  successful  with 
the  breed,  were  far,  very  far  behind  the  actual  result ;  and, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  in  con¬ 
currence  with  the  judges,  that  “  the  Dorking  classes  were 
never  equalled  at  any  exhibition  in  the  kingdom.”  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  competitors  on  this  occasion,  the  list  of 
poultry  judges  included  names  that  would,  at  once,  prevent 
all  cavilling  and  discussion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  awards ; 
for,  otherwise,  the  contest  ran  so  close,  that  points  of  com¬ 
parative  insignificance  must  have  been  brought  into  the 
careful  consideration  of  those  who  had  to  pronounce  on  the 
merits  of  birds  that  could  claim  so  little  superiority  over 
their  neighbours.  The  greater  credit,  therefore,  to  the 
i  judges,  and  the  higher  honour  to  the  winners ;  for  triumphs, 
so  achieved,  are  worth  a  host  of  minor  victories. 

In  Dorking  Chickens,  the  four  first  prizes  fell  in  the 
following  succession : — 1st.  to  Captain  Hornby  ;  2nd.  and 
3rd.  to  Mr.  James  Lewry ;  and  the  4th.  to  T.  T.  Parker,  , 
Esq.  The  winning  birds,  No.  752,  combined  size,  shape, 
and  feather,  in  that  degree,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
select  any  point  for  improvement.  The  cockerel  was  a 
black-breasted  bird,  and  the  pullets  brown-spangled,  with 
the  shaft  of  their  feathers  singularly  clear,  and  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  their  plumage.  Mr.  Lewry,  who  is 
a  very  extensive  Sussex  poultry  dealer,  won  with  one  pen  of 
light,  and  another  of  dark  birds ;  and,  as  already  observed, 
he  came  very  close  in  the  steps  of  the  winner.  Pen  760, 
belonging  to  Mr.  E.  Terry,  of  Aylesbury,  met  with  deserved 
commendation  ;  we  should  think  it  probable,  that  had  they 
been  better  matched  they  might  have  stood  higher  on  the  list. 

In  Dorkings  exceeding  one  year  old  the  Ivnowsley  birds 
;  resumed  the  position  that  seems  lately  to  be  occupied  by 
|  them,  as  a  matter  of  course,  first  and  second  prizes  having 
i  been  here  allotted  to  them.  There  was  no  great  distance, 

1  however,  between  these  and  some  of  those  behind ;  and 
j  though  we  certainly  concur  with  the  judgment  that 
assigned  their  relative  positions,  not  a  feather’s  advantage 
could  have  been  safely  risked  by  the  victors.  Mr.  Parker, 

!  though  only  fourth,  must  find  no  fault  with  his  birds,  for 
|  even  that  position,  in  a  contest  like  the  present,  conveys  just 
|  renown. 

Where  so  many  birds  of  the  highest  excellence  were 
j  exhibited,  it  would  almost  appear  inviduous  to  select  in- 
i  dividuals  for  special  comment ;  but  the  commendations 
i  were  as  judicious  as  the  higher  rewards.  Pen  800,  among 
others,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lewry,  was  thus  honoured ;  and, 

I  so  far  as  mere  weight  was  concerned,  the  cock  would  have 
probably  borne  down  the  scales  against  any  other  bird  in 
the  yard,  but  shape  was  not  so  perfect. 

Some  of  the  darker  red  birds  alone  excepted,  the  coloured 
Dorking  appeared  in  almost  all  his  varieties  of  plumage ; 
but  when  we  speak  of  combs,  the  double  or  rosy-combed 
were  in  a  decided  minority  ;  none,  indeed,  of  the  prize  birds 
were  from  this  division  of  the  family,  though  one  pen  was 
highly  commended,  still  no  imputation  must  rest  upon 
I  them  from  this  fact,  since,  though  then  outnumbered,  they 
i  will  again,  we  imagine,  be  found  in  the  foremost  ranks 
'  neck-and-neck  with  their  single-combed  relations. 

Of  White  Dorkings  little  can  he  said  ;  some  two  or  three 
i  pens  alone  appearing  in  the  catalogue,  and  none  of  any 
merit.  The  points  of  this  breed  seem  hardly  known  by 
!  some  of  their  owners,  since  in  one  pen  we  noticed  a  single- 
I  combed  cock  with  a  cup-combed  hen,  ill-feathered,  and 
j  worse  shaped. 


The  victors  in  the  Spanish  class,  at  the  recent  Cheltenham 
and  Plymouth  Shows,  were  here  also  at  the  bead  of  the  list, 
and  well,  indeed,  did  they  become  both  their  rank  and  the 
confidence  of  their  owner,  Captain  Hornby ;  the  3rd  and  4th 
prizes,  unlike  the  Dorking  class,  were  far  behind ;  the  cock, 
in  pen  833,  had  the  white  face  very  clearly  developed,  but 
was  deficient  in  figure  ;  and  in  pen  824,  a  well-shaped  fowl 
was  sadly  impaired  by  a  manifest  redness  about  the  eye. 

The  Shanghae,  or  Cochin-China  class,  was  of  very  moderate 
merit ;  many  of  the  pens,  indeed,  were  utterly  unworthy  of 
the  occasion,  and  could  only  be  referred  to  as  what  good 
specimens  ought  not  to  be.  Mr.  Terry’s  prize  pen,  however, 
were  singularly  compact  birds,  with  such  development  of 
their  points  and  general  character  as  is  most  unusual  in 
chickens  of  their  age ;  they  were  good  in  colour,  also,  but 
did  not  strike  us  as  likely  to  make  large  birds.  Mr. 
Punchard  came  second  with  some  birds,  bred,  as  we  imagine, 
from  his  recently-imported  stock  ;  they  had,  certainly,  con¬ 
siderable  merit,  but  the  mottled  appearance,  induced  by  the 
occasional  presence  of  white  feathers,  is  not  with  us  a  point 
of  recommendation.  Mrs.  Herbert  took  a  third  prize  for  a 
good  pen  of  While  Shanghaes,  and  Dr.  Gwynne’s  Grey 
Shanghaes,  or  Brahma  Pout.ras,  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
followed  in  their  rear. 

In  Game,  the  Black-breasted  Red  distanced  their  rivals, 
though  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  have  given  the 
preference  to  the  second  over  the  first  prize  pen  ;  the  latter 
containing  a  tasselled  cock,  with  one  olive,  and  one  blue¬ 
legged  hen.  Captain  Hornby  showed  a  pen  of  Derby  red, 
but  the  cock  had  injured  his  tail  on  the  journey,  and  thus 
carried  it  on  one  side,  placing  him  out  of  the  race;  the 
hens,  however,  were  of  faultless  symmetry ;  Duckwings 
mustered  strongly,  and  the  many  admirers  of  this  family 
had  before  them  specimens  of  the  black,  brassy-winged,  white, 
and  some  few  piles ;  the  latter,  however,  we  should  have 
expected  in  far  greater  numbers. 

As  farmer’s  fowls,  those  we  have  enumerated  are  com¬ 
monly  thought  to  stand  first,  whilst  Ilamburghs,  Polands,  ; 
and  Malays,  are  usually  held  to  be  less  -fitted  for  that 
purpose.  We  do  not  altogether  assent  to  this  view,  | 
especially  as  regards  the  Hamburghs,  a  fowl,  as  we  believe, 
well  worthy  of  more  general  attention  at  the  farmer’s  hand, 
but  such  is  the  prevailing  notion,  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  classes  assigned  to  the  latter 
were  but  indifferently  filled  on  an  occasion  which  had 
especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  farmer  and  the 
cottager. 

If  we  except  a  pen  of  good  Golden-spangled  Hamburghs, 
and  some  Golden-pencilled  hens  of  fair  merit,  the  remainder 
need  no  comment. 

Geese,  as  was  most  fitting,  were  both  numerous  and 
excellent.  Our  own  views,  as  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
Toulouse  Goose  for  crossing  with  the  common  breed,  were 
fully  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  first,  second,  and  third 
prizes  were  borne  off’ by  such  cross-bred  birds.  Mr.  Parker 
was  eminently  successful  in  this  class. 

The  Aylesbury  Ducks  should  have  been  a  better  lot,  for — 
the  1st  prize  pen  excepted — there  were  none  of  great  merit. 
The  successful  birds  were  bred  and  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
Weston,  of  Aylesbury,  and  were  among  the  best  specimens 
for  their  age,  four  months,  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen. 
Rouen  Ducks  were  in  no  condition  for  showing.  Drakes  and 
ducks  being  alike  in  deep  moult.  There  were,  also,  two 
good  pens  of  the  Black  East  Indian  Duck,  which,  the  sooner 
it  ceases  to  be  called  the  Labrador  Duck,  with  which  country 
it  has  no  possible  connexion,  the  better  for  revising  the 
nomenclature  of  the  poultry -yard. 

Of  Turkeys  few  were  very  good ;  but  among  them  Lord  j 
Hill’s  American  cock  became  the  deserved  object  of  general  j 
attention.  The  brilliancy  of  this  bird’s  plumage  defied  the  ! 
gloomy  effects  of  weather,  so  important  an  auxiliary  to  j 
colour,  and,  without  one  gleam  of  sunshine,  he  still  re-  j 
mained  a  radiant  combination  of  all  the  prismatic  hues. 
Anything,  indeed,  more  gorgeous,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
striking,  from  the  continued  change  of  tint,  as  the  bird 
assumed  a  fresh  position,  could  hardly  be  conceived. 

Our  task  is  now  done,  so  far,  at  least,  as  our  comments 
on  the  birds  themselves  are  concerned ;  but,  while  sincerely 
thanking  the  council  and  officers  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  for  their  acquiescence  to  the  generally-expressed 
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wish  that  poultry  should  be  included  in  their  list  of  live 
stock,  and  congratulating  them  on  the  great  success  of  the 
Gloucester  Meeting  in  this  respect,  it  may  be  permitted  us 
to  offer  some  few  suggestions  for  their  consideration  before 
the  arrangements  of  another  year  may  be  determined  on. 

A  tent,  for  instance,  will  be  found  to  afford  a  far  better, 
and  more  commodious  shelter  for  the  purposes  of  a  poultry 
exhibition,  both  as  regards  the  birds  themselves,  and  spec¬ 
tators  also,  than  the  narrow  shed  in  use  at  Gloucester, 
where  the  birds  are  too  much  exposed  to  the  weather  for 
the  time  during  which  they  are  required  to  be  there  ;  and, 
furthermore,  the  supports  of  the  shed  itself  sadly  interfere 
with  the  free  progress  of  visitors;  a  tent  with  entrances  at 
each  end,  and  policemen  to  regulate  ingress  and  egress  in 
different  directions,  would  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose, 
and  not  only  would  it  involve  a  smaller  outlay,  but  also 
afford  an  infinitely  better  position  for  the  inspection  of  the 
birds. 

Again,  let  persons  acquainted  with  poultry  be  placed  in 
charge  of  them ;  several  of  those  who  there  appeared  in 
this  capacity  were  evidently  unacquainted  with  their  work; 
nor  were  they  provided  with  proper  implements  for  removing 
the  eggs,  and  not  only  are  the  eggs  thus  liable  to  be  carried 
off  unbroken,  but  if  allowed  to  remain,  are  frequently  cracked 
and  devoured  by  the  birds  themselves,  an  evil  practice  that 
is  afterwards  with  difficulty  only,  if  ever,  overcome.  Every 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the  fact  that  the  eggs 
are  indeed  broken,  for  exhibitors  dread  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  probability  that  this  should  not  be  looked  to. 
Summer  exhibitions,  it  will  be  evident,  require  more  care  in 
respect  of  this  than  those  which  may  be  held  in  winter. 

Thus  far  as  regards  the.  management  of  the  show  itself ; 
and  we  feel  confident,  that  in  briefly  alluding  to  another 
subject,  we  are  only  expressing  a  very  general  feeling  of 
regret,  that  dealers  were  permitted  to  compete  for  the 
Gloucester  prizes.  All  our  principal,  indeed,  we  believe  it 
might  be  said,  all  our  poultry  societies,  without  exception, 
have  wisely  determined,  that  while  space  is  assigned  to  such 
dealers  as  may  be  desirous  of  exhibiting  specimens,  they 
should  be  strictly  debarred  from  competition.  The  reason 
of  this  is  obvious,  since  the  dealer  has  only  to  pick  and 
choose,  not  out  of  his  own  yard,  but  from  the  yards  of  all 
the  farmers  with  whom  he  deals,  and  who,  in  frequent 
instances,  are  restricted  from  selling  to  any  other  person ; 
and  thus,  where  the  amateur  may  possibly  pick  from 
hundreds,  the  dealer  has  thousands  awaiting  his  selection; 
if  he  fails,  therefore,  it  must  probably  so  happen  rather  from 
the  error  of  his  own  judgment  than  any  fault  of  the  birds 
themselves.  So  strongly,  indeed,  do  many  of  those  who  have 
done  most  towards  promoting  the  interest  of  poultry  societies 
feel  on  this  subject,  that  few,  we  believe,  will  be  henceforward 
willing  to  enter  the  lists,  without  an  assurance  that  so 
unequal  a  contest  may  no  longer  be  persisted  in. 

Judges — Messrs.  John  Eailey,  T.  B.  Wright,  and  Wm. 
Torr. 

Class  1, — DORKING  FOWLS  (Cocks  and  two  Hens,  Chickens  of  1853). 

First  prize  of  51.  to  No.  762,  viz.  to  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley 
Cottage,  Prescott.  Second  prize  of  3/.  to  No.  757,  viz.  to  Janies  Lewry, 
of  Handcross,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Third  prize  of  21.  to  No.  754,  viz.  to 
James  Lewry,  of  Handcross,  Crawley,  Sussex.  Fourth  prize  of  ll.  to  No. 
772,  viz,,  to  T.  T.  Parker,  of  Astley  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancaster. 

Class  2.— DORKING  FOWLS,  MORE  THAN  ONE  YEAR  OLD 
(Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize  of  51.  to  No.  795,  viz.,  to  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley 
Cottage,  Prescott.  Second  prize  of  31.  to  No.  796,  viz.,  Capt.  Hornby, 
R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescott.  Third  prize  of  21.  to  No.  784, 
viz.,  to  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hill,  of  Hawkstone,  Shrewsbury.  Fourth 
prize  of  ll.  to  No.  815,  viz.,  to  T.  T.  Parker,  of  Astley  Hall,  Chorley. 

Note. — The  Judges  unanimously  agree  that  the  Dorking  classes  were 
never  equalled  at  any  exhibition  in  the  kingdom. 

Class  3.— SPANISH  FOWLS  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize  of  51.  to  No.  826,  viz.,  to  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley 
Cottage,  Prescott.  Second  prize  of  3/.  to  No.  825,  viz.,  to  Capt.  Hornby, 
R  N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescott.  Third  prize  of  21.  to  No.  833, 
viz.,  to  W.  15.  Mapplcbeck,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham.  Fourth  prize  of  ll. 
to  No.  824,  viz.,  to  J.  P.  Adams,  of  Newland,  near  Malvern,  Worcester. 

Class  4.— COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS  (Cock  and  two  Hens,  Chickens 

of  1852). 

First  prize  of  51.  to  No.  864,  viz.,  to  Edward  Terry,  of  Aylesbury, 
Bucks.  Second  prize  of  31.  to  No.  856,  viz.,  to  Charles  Punchard,  of 
Blunt  Hall,  Haverhill,  Suffolk.  Third  prize  of  2 1.  to  No.  847,  viz.,  t° 
Mrs.  S.  It.  Herbert,  of  Powick,  near  Worcester.  Fourth  prize  of  ll.  to 
No.  870,  viz.,  to  W.  C.  Gwynne,  of  Sandback,  Cheshire. 


j 

Class  5. — GAME  FOWLS  (Cock  and  two  Hens).  | 

First  prize  of  31.  to  No.  887,  viz.,  to  N.  N.  Dyer,  of  Brcdon  Manor 
House,  Tewkesbury.  Second  prize  of  21.  to  No.  899,  viz.,  to  Edward 
Lowe,  of  Comberford  Flour  Mills,  Tamworth.  Third  prize  of  II.  to  No. 
890,  viz.,  to  Edward  Glover,  of  Olton,  near  Solihull,  Warwick. 

Class  6. — HAMBURGH  FOWLS— Golden  and  Silver-spangled,  or 
Golden  and  Silver-pencilled  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize  of  31.  to  No.  928,  viz.,  to  William  Ludlam,  of  Bradford, 
York .  Second  prize  of  21.  to  No.  933,  viz.,  to  J.  Jennens,  of  Moseley, 
Birmingham.  Third  prize  of  ll.  to  No.  918,  viz.,  to  Thomas  Lowe,  of 
Whateley,  Fazeley,  Staffordshire. 

Class  7. — MALAY  FOWLS  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  of  31.  to  No.  944,  viz.,  to  A.  C.  Sayers,  of  Clanville  House, 
Andover.  Second  prize  of  21.  to  No.  1110,  viz.,  to  Henry  Worrall,  of 
Knotty  Ash  House,  near  Liverpool.  Third  prize  of  II.  to  No.  949,  viz., 
to  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  Bull  Ring,  Birmingham. 

Class  8. — POLAND  FOWLS  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize  of  31.  to  No.  965,  viz.,  to  Christopher  Rawson,  of  the  Hurst, 
Walton-on-Thames.  Second  prize  of  21.  to  No.  966,  viz.,  to  William 
Cox,  of  Brailsford  Hall,  Derby.  Third  prize  of  1/.  to  No.  970,  viz.,  to 
W.  G.  Vivian,  of  Singleton,  Swansea. 

Class  9. — TURKEY'S  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

First  prize  of  51.  to  No.  976,  viz.,  to  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hill,  Hawk- 
stone,  Shrewsbury.  Second  prize  of  3/.  to  No.  975,  viz.,  to  John  Fairlie, 
of  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  Third  prize  of  21.  to  No.  981,  viz.,  to  R. 

T.  Head,  of  the  Briars,  Alphington,  Exeter.  Fourth  prize  of  II.  With¬ 
held. 

Class  10. — GEESE  (Gander  and  two  Geese,  hatched  in  1853). 

First  prize  of  51.  to  No.  1005,  viz.,  to  T.  T.  Parker,  of  Astley  Hall, 
Chorley,  Lancashire.  Second  prize  of  31.  to  No.  1003,  viz.,  to  T.  T. 
Parker",  of  Astley  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancashire.  Third  prize  of  21.  to  No. 
993,  viz.,  to  Capt.  Hornby,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescott.  Fourth 
prize  of  11.  to  No.  1004,  viz.,  to  T.  T.  Parker,  of  Astley  Hall,  Chorley. 

Class  11. — AYLESBURY  DUCKS  (Drake  and  two  Ducks). 

First  prize  of  31.  to  No.  1013,  viz.,  to  John  Weston,  of  Oxford  Road, 
Aylesbury.  Second  prize  of  21.  to  1019,  viz.,  to  Miss  L.  C.  Stow,  of 
Bredon,  Tewkesbury.  Third  prize  of  1/.  to  No.  1026,  viz.,  to  Miss 
Wilcox,  of  Nailsea  Court,  Bristol. 

Class  12. — ROUEN  DUCKS  (Drake  and  two  Ducks). 

First  prize  of  31.  to  No.  1112,  viz.,  to  Henry  Worrall,  of  Knotty  Ash 
House,  near  Liverpool.  Second  prize  of  21.  to  No.  1033,  viz.,  YV.  W. 
Rowe,  Longbrook,  Milton  Abbot,  Devon.  Third  prize  of  11.  to  No. 
1031,  viz.,  to  Capt.  Hornby.,  R.N.,  of  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescott. 

Class  13.— DUCKS  OF  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY  (Drake  and  two 

Ducks). 

First  prize  of  31.  to  No.  1035,  viz.,  to  H.  S.  Pigott,  of  Brockley  Court, 
Bristol.  Second  prize  of  21.  to  No.  1036,  viz.,  to  H.  S.  Pigott,  of 
Brockley  Court,  Bristol.  Third  prize  of  11.  to  No.  1040,  viz.,  to  Miss  S. 
Buckle,  of  Moat  House,  Uckington,  Cheltenham. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  A  ROOD  OF  GROUND. 

AUGUST. 

The  present  being  the  principal  harvest  month,  and 
thinking  there  are  many  growing  a  part  of  their  rood  of 
ground  with  Wheat,  as  is  the  custom  generally  with  allottees 
in  this  part  of  Suffolk,  where  I  reside,  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  brief  description  how  I  manage  my  own.  On  large 
occupations,  different  methods  are  practised  in  cutting 
Wheat — such  as  mowing,  bagging,  &c. ;  but  the  plan  I  have 
always  practised  has  been  the  old-fashioned  one  of  reaping 
with  the  reap-hook,  and  to  cut  it  as  close  to  the  ground  as  I 
can.  As  the  work  in  this  way  can  be  performed  much 
cleaner  and  neater  than  in  any  other  way,  1  recommend  this 
plan  to  occupiers  of  a  rood  of  ground,  in  preference  to  any 
other,  as  being  the  best  and  most  economical.  The  best 
time  I  have  found,  by  experience,  for  cutting,  is  as  soon  as 
the  kernel  is  sufficiently  set,  so  that  the  inside  cannot  be 
pressed  out  in  a  moist  state.  The  general  fault  is  in  lettiDg 
it  stand  too  long  before  it  is  cut.  As  soon  as  the  crop  is  , 
sufficiently  harvested,  I  gather  it  into  a  heap,  or  stack  it,  ‘ 
and  cover  it  well  with  straw,  to  prevent  the  wet  getting  in 
till  I  have  an  opportunity  of  thrashing  it.  I  prefer  this  ! 
plan  to  housing  it,  as  it  may  be  got  up  earlier,  and  will  be  ; 
fit  to  thrash  sooner  than  if  stored  in  a  barn. 

My  plan  of  growing  my  Wheat  crop  has  always  been  (for 
several  years)  to  sow  it  on  the  ground  where  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  grown  my  root  crops,  either  Potatoes,  Beet,  or 
Swedes,  and  that  without  digging  the  land,  and  I  have 
always  in  this  way  had  good  crops.  My  piece  of  Wheat,  at 
this  present  time,  is  growing  on  the  ground  where  my  crop 
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of  Swedes  and  Sunflowers  stood.  It  was  put  in  without 
digging,  and  is  (I  think  I  may  venture  to  say)  as  fine  a  piece 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  plan  I  pursue  in  preparing  my  land  for'  a  Wheat  crop 
I  shall  give  an  account  of  at  the  proper  season.  I  am  not 
advocating  this  system  merely  for  the  object  of  saving  the 
labour  of  digging,  but  because  I  have  found,  from  experience, 
that  it  answers  the  purpose  best,  provided  the  ground  where 
the  root  crops  were  previously  grown  had  been  well  cul¬ 
tivated  between  the  rows,  and  been  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
It  is  said,  the  best  evidence  of  good  farming  is — “  to  feed 
the  land  before  it  is  hungry,  to  give  it  rest  before  it  is  weary, 
and  to  weed  it  before  it  becomes  foul.”  I  have  proved,  by 
experience,  the  truth  of  the  latter  remark,  respecting  the 
impropriety  of  not  attending  to  the  cleaning  the  land  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  Wheat  is  taken  off,  the  stubble  being  first 
cleared  away.  I  have  found  the  best  treatment  for  cleaning 
the  land  after  a  Wheat  crop  to  he  a  thorough  good  digging 
with  the  fork,  taking  out  the  rubbish  as  you  go  along,  and 
then  letting  the  ground  lie  as  rough  as  it  can  be  made 
during  the  winter,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  frost ;  and  in  the 
spring,  as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit,  wheel  on  the 
manure,  and  give  it  another  good  digging  with  the  fork,  and 
prepare  it  for  receiving  the  spring  crops.  Mr.  Errington, 
in  his  excellent  article  on  “Allotment  Farming  for  June," 
says :  “  I  have  repeatedly  known  as  much  time  wasted  in 
hoeing  and  raking,  as  would  have  dug  over  the  plot  in 
question  ;  and  who  can  for  a  moment  place  the  two  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  par  as  to  their  utility  ?  ”  I  confess  I  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  try  this  experiment  of  hoeing,  instead  of 
digging,  thinking  I  should  be  saving  labour,  but  1  have 
dearly  paid  for  my  folly,  for  instead  of  benefiting  by  the 
operation,  I  have  found  it  to  be  a  serious  disadvantage,  more 
particularly  with  a  wheat  stubble.  I  am  perfectly  convinced, 
from  dear  bought  experience,  that  there  is  no  operation, 
short  of  a  thorough  good  digging,  that  will  effectually  clean 
the  land  after  Wheat  to  make  it  in  a  fit  state  to  receive 
future  crops. 

If  a  portion  of  the  ground  previously  occupied  with  Wheat 
be  required  for  early  spring  Cabbages,  it  must  be  supplied 
with  a  liberal  quantity  of  manure  previous  to  digging.  The 
method  I  pursue,  in  planting  my  spring  Cabbages,  and 
arranging  other  crops  between  them,  I  shall  give  parti¬ 
culars  of  at  the  proper  season  for  planting  them  out.  If  a 
portion  of  the  Wheat  ground  be  desired  for  a  crop  of  Stone 
Turnips ,  it  must  be  prepared  immediately  after  the  Wheat 
is  cut,  by  giving  it  a  dressing  of  manure,  and  a  good 
digging.  The  seed  may  be  sown  either  broadcast,  or  in 
drills  eighteen  inches  apart.  I  prefer  the  latter  plan,  as 
the  ground  can  be  kept  clean  much  better,  and  the  crop 
produced  more  regular. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  the  advantages 
of  planting  Potatoes  early  in  the  autumn,  but  from  experi¬ 
ments  that  I  have  made,  I  have  not  found  any  advantage 
arising  from  the  practice,  particularly  this  last  season ;  the 
wet  being  so  incessant  many  of  the  tubers  were  entirely 
rotted,  and,  in  consequence,  they  did  not  come  up  so  regularly 
as  those  planted  early  in  the  spring ;  indeed,  up  to  the 
present  time,  I  never  saw  my  Potato  crop  looking  better 
than  it  is  this  season ;  and,  to  all  appearance,  they  promise 
to  be  an  abundant  crop.  I  have  this  year  a  crop  of  Potatoes 
and  Beet  growing  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  in  alternate 
rows,  and,  from  present  appearances,  both  crops  promise  to 
be  very  productive.  From  the  extra  air  and  sunshine 
each  crop  gets  in  this  way,  they  appear  to  grow  more 
luxuriantly  than  they  would  if  each  were  growing  separately. 

If  the  early  Spring  Cabbage  seed  have  been  omitted  to  be 
sown  the  last  week  in  July,  they  should  be  sown  the  first 
week  in  this  month,  in  the  way  I  have  previously  stated  for 
July. 

The  land  being  now  occupied  with  all  the  principal  crops, 
the  chief  business  to  be  attended  to  now  is  to  keep  it  free 
from  weeds. 

Onions  should  be  taken  up  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 
The  plan  I  pursue  in  harvesting  them  is  to  spread  them  on 
a  board  or  canvass,  for  several  days,  till  the  tops  are  quite 
;  withered,  and  then  tie  them  up  in  bundles  or  ropes,  and 
i  hang  them  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  They  will  keep  sound  in 
j  this  way  through  the  winter,  and  free  from  shooting  till  late 
I  in  the  spring. 
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Earth  or  road  scrapings  should  he  collected  this  month 
for  compost  heaps. 

In  my  notes  for  July  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  I  in¬ 
timated  that  I  would  give  an  account  of  my  hand  cultivator. 

It  being  an  implement  that  I  have  found  of  great  service,  I 
recommend  it  to  all  occupants  of  small  holdings.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  brief  description  of  it : — The  head  of  it  is  formed 
with  two  iron  plates,  two  feet  long,  two  inches  wide,  and 
half- an -inch  thick.  These  two  plates  are  screwed  together  , 
at  each  end,  sufficiently  apart  from  each  other  to  admit  of 
the  prongs  being  fixed  in.  The  teeth,  or  prongs,  are  made 
with  a  screw  and  nut,  so  that  they  can  be  shifted  to  any 
space  required.  In  the  centre  of  the  head,  or  two  plates,  is 
fixed  a  strong  iron,  twelve  inches  long,  with  a  socket  at  the 
end  to  receive  the  handle,  which  is  made  of  wood,  four  feet 
long,  with  a  cross-bar  eighteen  inches  long,  fixed  in  the  end 
to  draw  by.  The  iron  in  the  centre,  which  the  handle  is 
fixed  to,  is  so  formed  that  one  of  the  prongs  is  fixed  in  it 
about  six  inches  from  the  head.  The  number  of  prongs 
that  I  have  to  fix  to  it  are  five,  and  the  length  of  them  are 
fifteen  inches.  They  are  made  with  chisel  ends,  and  the 
lower  part  of  them  are  half- circular,  and  the  front  of  them 
brought  to  an  edge,  so  that  they  can  cut  through  the  soil 
much  easier.  At  each  end  of  the  head -plates  is  fixed  an 
iron  plate,  the  same  width  as  the  head  ones,  and  fixed  to 
the  centre  iron,  where  the  socket  is  made  to  receive  the 
handle.  Thus  the  whole  consists  of  iron,  except  the  handle, 
and  in  form  resembles  the  horse  cultivator.  The  cost  of  it 
complete  was  15s.  I  have  also  another  set  of  prongs  to  fix 
to  this  implement  to  use  as  hoes,  with  the  ends  made  into  a 
flat  triangular  form,  five  inches  wide,  with  sharp  edges, 
similar  to  those  used  with  the  horse-hoe.  I  am  fearful, 
from  the  imperfect  description  I  have  given  of  this  imple¬ 
ment,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  be  understood,  but  it  is  the 
best  account  I  am  capable  of  giving.  In  using  it,  it  is  drawn 
backwards  with  a  leather  strap  fixed  round  the  waist,  and 
by  making  a  sudden  pull  at  each  step,  a  man  may  draw  with 
considerable  force.  I  am  indebted  to  a  gentleman,  who 
honoured  me  with  a  visit  last  summer,  for  a  description  of 
this  implement,  who  had  one  in  use. 

It  appears  a  similar  instrument  to  the  above  is  used  in 
America.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  “  Working 
Farmer”  for  June,  (published  in  New  York,  and  kindly 
sent  me  by  a  friend)  : — “The  little  instrument  called  the 
hand- cultivator  may  be  used  after  thorough  -weeding  to 
great  advantage,  and  with  superior  economy,  as  compared 
with  the  hand-hoe.  In  well  tilled  garden  soils,  one  man, 
with  this  little  instrument,  can  do  the  work  of  twenty  with 
hand-lioes  ;  it  is  only  useful,  ho-wever,  to  pass  between  rows, 
as  it  cannot  remove  the  weeds  which  are  resident  in  the 
rows.”  John  Sillett. 


BRAHMA  BOUTRA  FOWLS. 

Having  a  pair  of  Brahma  Poutra  fowls  (one  of  the  pairs 
sent  over  by  Dr.  Bennett,  U.  S.,  to  the  Metropolitan  Show,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  sent  those  for  the  Queen,  Dr.  Gwynne, 
and  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams),  I  have  been  anxious  to  ascertain 
if  they  are  distinct  breeds.  I  have  been  in  communication 
with  Dr.  Bennett,  and,  as  he  has  gone  to  settle  at  Iowa,  he 
referred  me  to  the  gentleman  who  has  succeeded  him,  and 
this  day  I  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  he  states  : 
“  Dr.  Bennett  having  gone  to  settle  at  Iowa,  and  that  being 
so  far  back  in  the  western  country,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
send  you  any  Brahma  Poutra  fowls ;  but  he  has  left  all  to 
me.  I  am  an  old  breeder  of  poultry.  I  keep  the  very  best 
breeds,  and  the  best  bloods,  to  be  found  in  this  country.  I 
keep  a  great  variety  of  fowls,  and  I  also  have  free  access 
to  all  of  the  most  careful  breeders’  stocks  in  this  part  of  the 
country;  and  I  can  get  anything  I  want  that  is  nice.  I 
know  all  about  the  Brahma  Poutra  fowls  that  Dr.  Bennett 
sent  to  Dr.  Gwynne,  and  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  for  I  went  to 
Boston  and  shipped  them  for  the  Doctor.  They  are  certainly 
a  distinct  breed  of  fowls,  and  were  imported  from  India,  and 
not  China,  as  many  suppose ;  they  breed  from  a  light  colour 
to  a  dark  grey ;  feathered,  and  clean  legs,  but  always  yellow ; 
pea  and  single  comb,  but  the  pea  comb  is  the  most  preferred 
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in  this  country  ;  they  are  not  the  Chittagong  fowl,  they  are 
an  entirely  different  looking  fowl ;  the  Chittagong  are  worth 
nothing  to  keep. 

“  With  us  Cochin-China  and  Shanghae  fowls  are  distinct ; 
Cochin-China  fowls  have  no  feathers  on  their  legs,  always 
smooth,  close  feathered,  and  of  a  different  form,  and  much 
higher  on  their  legs  than  the  Shangliaes.  The  Shanghaes 
are  more  feathery,  their  feet  and  legs  are  heavily  feathered, 
i  and  their  legs  are  much  shorter  than  the  Cochins ;  our 
j  Shanghaes  are  of  all  colours,  from  a  pure  white  to  jet  black, 
and  the  Cochins  are  red  or  brown ;  all  of  these  Chinese 
fowls  are  known  here  by  the  importers  names,  such  as 
|  Marsh,  &c.” 

Having  given  you  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best  breeders 
i  of  poultry  in  the  United  States  (and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  gentleman  assisted  Dr.  Bennett  to  write  one  of  the 
largest,  if  not  one  of  the  finest,  works  on  poultry),  I  think 
it  may,  in  a  measure,  set  at  rest  the  question,  whether  the 
Brahma  Poutra  fowls  are  a  distinct  breed. — W.  B.  S. 

[It  will  require  the  experience  of  more  than  one  season 
to  settle  this  question.  If  they  continue  to  breed  chickens 
like  to  themselves,  and  these  chickens  produce  others 
equally  true,  it  will  go  far  towards  establishing  them  as  a 
distinct  variety. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


BEES  CONSUMERS  OF  HONEY-DEW. 

As  I  was  looldng  over,  the  other  day,  a  late  number  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener  for  any  notices  as  to  the  good  or  ill 
success  of  your  apiarian  correspondents,  my  eye  was  arrested 
by  a  note  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  columns,  acquainting 
your  readers  with  the  (supposed)  fact  of  my  having  emigrated 
to  Australia.  This  reminded  me  of  an  intention  I  had 
formed  of  winding  up  my  contributions  to  your  paper  with 
a  few  words  of  “  farewell,”  before  my  actual  departure  (an 
event  still  fiituro)  ;  and  I  do  it  now  with  the  more  willingness, 
as,  within  the  last  few  days,  I  have  become  eye-witness  to 
the  fact,  which  has  been  often  doubted  about  in  your 
columns,  and  of  which,  it  should  seem,  very  few  bee-keepers 
have  had  personal  knowledge;  I  allude  to  the  question, 
whether  bees  gather  honey-dew  or  not.  I  am  happy  now  to 
be  able  to  reply  to  the  question  in  tho  affirmative,  though  I 
once  doubted  the  fact  as  strongly  as  any  one,  never,  till  the 
day  before  yesterday  (July  12),  having  distinctly  observed 
hive  bees  collect  the  “  dew.” 

I  chanced  to  be  wandering  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Breladg’s 
Bay,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey,  the  day  being  bright  with  a  hot 
sun,  when  my  attention  was  at  once  caught  by  a  loud 
humming  in  some  pollard  oaks,  beneath  whose  shade  I  took 
refuge  from  the  heat.  On  looking  up,  I  was  delighted  to  see 
a  large  number  of  my  old  friends  busily  at  work  sucking  a 
sweet  glutinous  substance  from  the  oak  leaves,  some  of 
them  being  either  so  heavily  laden,  or  so  drunk,  with  their 
feastings,  that  they  found  it  difficult  to  fly  away.  On  minute 
inspection  of  the  trees,  I  found  that  this  substance  was 
none  other  than  the  common  secretion  ejected  from  the 
stomach  of  a  green  aphis,  which  abounded  on  these  oaks, 
differing  in  no  respect,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  from  the 
common  aphis  (except  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  small  kind) ; 
nor  did  the  “  dew  ”  differ,  either  in  taste  or  appearance,  from 
that  which  I  have  often  seen  every  summer  on  almost 
every  kind  of  forest-tree  in  England,  and  which  I  knew  to 
be  a  similar  secretion  ejected  by  the  aphis  fly.  There  were 
such  vast  quantities  of  aphides,  and  all  so  eager  to  discharge 
the  contents  of  their  stomachs,  that  the  “dew”  might  be 
seen  in  the  stmbeams  dropping  on  all  sides,  very  much  as 
if  a  fine  Scotch  mist  were  falling. 

I  may  observe,  that  this  has  been  a  singularly  bad  honey 
year  in  this  island,  the  hives  having,  till  quite  recently, 
remained  quite  as  light  as  they  were  months  ago  at  the  close 
of  winter.  Query :  Is  this  excrement  of  the  aphis  of  a 
more  saccharine  quality  this  summer  than  is  ordinarily  the 
case?  (for  I  maintain  it  is  very  rarely  that  bees  will  touch 
it) ;  or  else,  Are  the  bees  so  hard  pressed  for  food  that  they 
find  it  is  “  Hobson’s  choice”  with  them  this  year — “this,  or 
none  ?  ” 

Were  it  not  that  I  dispersed  my  apiary  in  February  last, 
and  have  been  a  stranger  to  tho  active  work  of  a  bee-master 


this  spring,  with  plenty  other  work  on  hand,  I  should, 
doubtless,  have  continued  to  bore  some,  and  to  amuse  others, 
of  your  readers  with  notions  of  my  bee-experience,  as  in 
former  seasons.  I  go  now  to  a  land  where  the  honey-bee 
is  said  to  thrive  amazingly ;  doubtless,  I  shall  resume  my 
favourite  pursuit,,  as  time  and  opportunity  shall  permit 
(please  God  to  favour  my  voyage  and  its  object),  and  I  may, 
with  your  permission,  forward  some  account  of  the  bees  of 
Australia,  and  my  individual  success  in  their  management, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  shall  serve.  In  the  mean¬ 
while,  allow  me  to  suberibe  myself  still  a  hearty  good 
wisher  to  your  apiarian  readers  in  particular,  and  in  general 
to  all  your  subscribers.  A  Country  Curate. 

[We  are  selfish  enough,  and  very  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  equally  so,  to  rejoice  that  the  writer  of  this  welcome  letter 
has  not  yet  departed  for  the  other  side  of  our  globe,  because 
there  is  yet  a  hope  that  some  tempting  preferment  may 
occur  to  keep  him  among  us.  Should  it  be  ordained  other¬ 
wise,  and  another  sphere  of  usefulness  is  in  store  for  him, 
he  will  carry  with  him  our  sincere  wishes  for  his  welfare, 
and  we  assure  him  that  his  handwriting  will  always  be  a 
welcome  sight. — Ed.  C.  G.j 


POTATO  CROPS— DUCKS. 

You  ask  particulars  respecting  the  Potato  crop.  In  this 
neighbourhood  (on  the  Cotswold  Hills),  they  are  looking 
very  well,  seldom  better,  with  no  appearance  of  disease,  that 
I  have  seen.  A  gentleman,  however,  informed  me  that  the 
leaves  of  some  of  his  had  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 

A  plan  that  I  have  adopted  for  the  last  three  years,  and 
with  much  success,  is  the  following  :  I  plant  in  rows,  three 
feet  apart  from  row  to  row,  running  north  and  south ;  and 
when  the  sets  are  placed  in  the  row,  I  have  them  well 
covered  with  burnt  ashes  from  weeds,  &c.,  a  layer  of  dung 
being  underneath.  In  this  way  I  have  had  very  good  crops, 
and  very  free  from  disease.  Mine  are  looking  well  now ; 
about  an  acre;  they  are  planted  as  I  have  described.  I 
have  also  some  planted  a  yard  apart  each  way  with  single 
sets,  and  others  in  clumps,  four  together,  but  a  yard  each 
way  from  clump  to  clump.  If  you  care  to  know  the  result, 
I  will  send  it  you  at  digging  time.  (Pray  do.) 

A  correspondent  in  your  paper  (but  I  cannot  put  my 
finger  on  the  place)  says,  he  finds  that  the  incubation  of 
ducks’  eggs  takes  place  with  him  in  twenty-six  days,  though 
thirty  days  is  the  time  allowed.  I  have  found  the  same;  and 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  opinion  I  have  formed  is 
correct.  It  is  this :  that  when  duck  eggs  are  put  under  a 
hen  they  are  hatched,  on  account  of  the  greater  warmth, 
sooner' than  when  under  a  duck.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
fact  stated,  but  it  has  struck  me  as  probable. 

Clericus  R. 


ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  SILKWORMS. 

WITH  COMMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

By  the  Prior  Jacopo  Ricii. 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  PRECEDING  TREATISE. 

(  Concluded  from  page  288.  ) 

The  Silkworm  is  an  insect  brought  from  the  South  of 
China,  as  many  writers  tell  us.  There  are  various  tradi¬ 
tions  as  to  how  and  when  the  breeding  of  this  useful  i 
creature  was  introduced  amongst  us ;  but  that  which  is  of 
most  importance  is,  that  the  agriculturist  should  shut  his 
ears  against  all  the  old  women’s  absurd  stories  regarding 
the  treatment  of  the  worms  in  their  own  country,  which  may 
lead  to  the  belief,  that  in  this  our  variable  climate  they  do 
not  require  the  careful  attention  which  is  really  essential, 
and  for  lack  of  which,  the  worm  now  naturalised  amongst 
us  has  been  neglected  as  less  valuable  than  under  proper 
management  it  will  become. 

Those  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  worm  with  success 
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should  begin  by  a  good  choice  of  seed  or  eggs,  which  they 
should  keep  carefully,  having  obtained  it  from  their  own 
moths,  in  preference  to  buying  of  those  who  deal  in  it. 
When,  however,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  purchase  seed, 
let  it  be  examined,  to  ascertain,  by  certain  signs,  whether  it  is 
likely  to  turn  out  good,  and  especially  if  it  has  been  carefully 
preserved  according  to  the  best  rules.  Again,  as  to  the 
quantity  of  seed  to  be  hatched — an  exact  calculation  of  the 
quantity  of  food  you  are  likely  to  have  should  be  made,  for 
it  can  never  be  to  the  interest  of  the  owner  to  have  so  many 
worms  as  will  oblige  him  to  buy  food  day  by  day,  or  to  hire 
persons  to  tend  them.  The  seed  should  not  be  hatched  till 
the  leaves  of  the  Mulberry  appear ;  and  there  need  be  no 
hurry  in  bringing  them  to  life  early,  as  should  cold  check 
vegetation,  the  worms  will  suffer  from  want  of  food.  The 
system  of  hatching  the  eggs  by  means  of  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  not  to  be  tolerated,  as  it  exposes  the  worms  to 
many  dangers  and  diseases.  Till  we,  in  Tuscany,  under¬ 
stand  the  necessity  of  a  well-regulated  warmth  for  hatching 
the  worms,  we  can  never  expect  a  result  proportionate  to 
the  care  and  attention  bestowed  upon  these  creatures, 
namely,  an  abundant  harvest  of  silk. 

He  who  is  to  have  the  management  of  Silkworms  should 
take  pains  to  learn  the  most  approved  method  of  treating 
them,  and  should  anxiously  watch  that  the  necessary  care 
be  bestowed  upon  them,  not  only  by  day,  but  by  night  also. 

Amongst  ourselves,  it  appears  that  women  only  can  be 
trusted  to  tend  the  worm ;  whereas,  in  other  countries, 
where  the  business  is  better  understood,  men  are  found 
much  more  docile,  and  even  the  most  stupid  among  them 
are  able  to  learn  the  use  of  the  thermometer  and  other 
necessary  instruments. 

The  hatching  the  eggs,  and  the  treatment  of  the  worms 
the  few  subsequent  days,  influence  greatly  their  future  well¬ 
doing.  One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  amongst  us,  is  the 
keeping  the  worms  too  closely  crowded  in  ;  and  when  the 
beds  are  changed,  it  is  surprising  if  multitudes  are  not 
suffocated,  in  consequence  of  the  mischievous  custom  of 
removing  them  in  handsful,  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
heaped  together  for  no  short  space  of  time.  Tlio  regular 
changes  of  the  worm  are  not  attended  to ;  they  are  disturbed 
at  all  times,  and  the  fatal  result  is  attributed  to  absurd 
causes,  instead  of  to  the  true  one — want  of  proper  care  and 
attention.  Again,  no  rule  is  observed  with  regard  to 
feeding,  either  as  to  quantity  or  frequency,  consequently 
the  leaves  are  wasted  and  the  worms  injured..  Besides  the 
most  scrupulous  attention  to  cleanliness,  it  is  essential  to 
maintain  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  even  and  pure. 

Those  people  who  best  understand  the  art,  and  who  derive 
the  greatest  advantage  from  it,  so  tend  the  worms,  that 
whether  the  season  be  favourable,  or  otherwise,  the  harvest 
is  safe  ;  whilst  with  us,  all  depends  upon  fine  weather. 

Those  who  adopt  the  new  plans  do  not  remove  their 
worms  from  the  hurdle  when  ready  to  spin,  but  form  the 
bush  there  for  them,  so  arranging  them  that  each  may  have 
ample  room  for  their  work.  These,  and  other  new  sug¬ 
gestions,  will  excite  the  spleen  of  those  women  who  consider 
themselves  adepts,  and,  if  obliged  by  an  absolute  command 
of  the  master  to  adopt  them,  they  mil  most  likely  contrive 
that  they  shall  not  answer ;  for  ignorance  and  obstinacy  are 
usually  accompanied  by  malignity. 

The  time  that  the  cocoons  remain  in  the  bush  varies  with 
different  circumstances,  and  an  experienced  eye  is  needed 
to  show  when  they  are  ripe.  The  taking  them  oft  too 
soon,  as  well  as  leaving  them  too  long,  is  injurious  to  the 
silk. 

No  careless  or  ignorant  person  should  be  allowed  to 
gather  the  cocoons,  for  if  the  operation  be  not  properly 
attended  to  the  silk  may  be  very  much  damaged.  The 
cocoons  having  been  placed  where  they  will  neither  ferment 
nor  become  too  dx-y,  should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  taken  to 
market;  the  unripe  and  imperfect  ones  having  been  care¬ 
fully  removed.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  eggs  should 
be  prolific  if  the  cocoons  which  are  to  produce  them  be  not 
most  carefully  chosen.  The  husbandman  seems  to  forget 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  agriculture,  a  fruitful 
h ax-vest  must  not  be  looked  for  if  he  neglects  the  seed.  In 
choosing  the  cocoons,  some  regard  lxxust  be  paid  to  the 
texture  of  the  silk,  as  well  as  to  its  colour;  but  as  this  differs 
in  different  localities,  and  under  different  circxxmstances,  no 


certain  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  experience  will  be  found 
the  best  guide. 

As  to  the  signs  by  which  to  distingxxish  the  male  from  the 
female  cocoons,  none  are  certain,  bxxt  those  which  are  least 
often  wrong  should  be  attended  to ;  as  also  the  number  of 
cocoons  necessary  to  produce  a  certain  height  of  eggs. 

The  apartment  where  the  eggs  are  to  be  laid  requires 
great  care,  that  is,  the  temperature  must  be  even ;  a  fact  ; 
which  our  people  seem  to  forget,  but  which  is  sedxxlously  1 
attended  to  in  foreign  countiies  where  it  is  well  understood 
that  the  well-being  of  the  worm  depends  on  such  precaution. 
Care,  too,  must  be  taken  of  the  cloths  containing  the  eggs— 
the  room  where  they  are  stored  for  the  winter  must  be  cool,  j 
dry,  and  impervious  to  frost  and  vermin. 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  prevalent  among  the  worms, 
it  is  essential  that  all  old  women’s  tales  should  be  rejected,  | 
for  they  merely  provide  mendacious  defences  of  obstinate  j 
ignorance. 

The  Silkworm,  like  other  insects,  was  formed  for  liberty, 
and,  if  for  his  own  advantage,  man  breeds  it  in  confinement, 
he  should  keep  in  mind  its  natural  constitxxtion,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  accommodate  his  treatment  to  that  of  nature,  by 
giving  it  pure,  warm,  dry  air  to  breathe,  remembering,  that 
the  various  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject  depend  not  so 
mxxch  upon  its  physical  constitution  as  upon  want  of 
attention  at  the  most  important  epochs  of  its  life.  It  is 
important  to  have  good  eggs,  which  must  be  carefully 
preserved  and  hatched  in  uniform  temperature. 

In  the  four  first  stages,  cleanliness,  xiniform  warmth,  and 
ventilation,  are  necessary.  The  changes,  or  moxxltings,  j 
should  take  place  at  the  same  time  in  all  the  worms,  and 
this  depends  mainly  on  their  having  plenty  of  room,  a  j 
regular  quantity  of  food,  and  fresh  air  in  the  apartment ;  it 
these  are  wanting  the  creatxxres  become  langxxid  and  sick,  j 
The  most  fatal  diseases  appear  after  the  fourth  change; 
different  writers  call  them  by  different  names,  but  none 
have  been  able  to  tell  us  their  original  cause ;  however,  it 
appears  likely  they  are  occasioned  by  the  immense  quantity  j 
which,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  these  insects  eat  in  a  i 
state  of  confinement. 

It  will  be  well  to  conclude  this  interesting  subject  with 
the  following  axioms  of  Count  Dandolo.  He  says  these  ] 
fatal  diseases  would  be  avoided,  if 

1st.  The  worms  are  kept  thinly  scattered  on  the  hurdles. 

2nd.  If  the  prescribed  temperatxire  be  carefully  main-  J 
tained. 

3rd.  If  the  air  be  never  permitted  to  stagnate. 

4tli.  If,  when  the  external  air  is  damp,  and  the  internal 
evaporation  copious,  fires  are  lighted  to  puiify  and  rarify 
the  atmosphere. 

5th.  If  the  worms  have  plenty  of  light,  the  most  valuable 
stimxxlus  to  animal  life. 

Oth.  If  the  beds  be  changed  sufficiently  often  to  prevent 
fermentation. 

7th.  If  the  leaves  be  given  as  dry  as  possible.  j 

8th.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  and  nitre  are  frequently  used 
to  destroy  the  various  noxious  exhalations  generated  ixx  the- 
apartment,  as  we  have  before  had  reason  to  remai’k. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of  \ 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London,” 

Seedling  Potentili.as  (B,  §-  B.), — We  were  not  aware,  until  we 
received  specimens  of  these,  that  there  were  so  many  beautiful  varieties 
at  the  command  of  the  gardener.  Nos.  32  and  46,  orange,  veined  upwards 
from  the  base  with  crimson.  No.  21,  deep  blood  colour;  very  large,  j 
No.  19,  a  very  pale  clear  yellow.  No.  51,  scarlet.  No  21,  light  maroon, 
with  dark  veins.  Nos.  22  and  62,  pale  yellow,  but  not  so  good  as  19. 
Nos.  22  and  49,  dark  maroon.  No.  64,  scarlet,  with  yellow  rays  rising 
from  the  base.  There  are  some  others,  all  very  rich  and  fine,  but  closely 
resembling  those  we  have  specified. 

Trifolium  jncarnatum  Sowing  ( Clericus  R.). — It  may  be  sown  ! 
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as  late  as  the  second  week  of  September.  The  cheapest  structure  for  - 
preserving  plants  in  through  the  winter  is  a  pit  with  sides  made  of  turf. 

Gooseberry  (S.  S.).— The  derivation  of  this  name  is  very  uncertain. 
In  Dutch  it  is  Kruisbes,  or  Gruisbes,  derived,  perhaps,  from  Kruis,  the 
Cross,  and  Bes,  a  berry,  because  the  fruit  is  ready  for  use  just  after  the 
Festival  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross  ;  just  as,  in  the  same  language, 
Kruis-haring  is  a  herring  caught  after  the  same  festival.  Gooseberry 
seems  an  easy  corruption  of  Gruisbes.  Some  writers,  however,  consider 
that  Gooseberry  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Gorse-berry ;  but  this  requires 
that  we  should  assume  that  gorse,  means  any  kind  of  prickly  bush, 
whereas  it  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  furze. 

Cold  Frame  (Cymro).— All  the  plants  you  name  may  be  wintered  in 
1  a  cold  frame,  if  you  keep  it  elevated,  and  keep  frost  and  damp  out  of  it. 
The  position  of  such  a  frame  had  better  be  south,  if  fixed  ;  if  moveable, 
east  and  west  will  do  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  to  give  shade  you  might 
turn  its  high  side  to  the  south  in  summer.  The  window  in  the  hall,  with 
a  south  aspect,  will  winter  any  of  them  well,  if  you  can  give  air,  and  keen, 
out  frost.  The  Fuchsias,  Cupheas,  and  Calceolarias  had  better  rema  m 
in  the  cold  frame;  and,  if  you  can  secure  these  conditions  to  your 
window,  you  might  keep  the  Cinerarias  and  Verbenas  there.  After  tl  ius, 
by  window  and  frame,  securing  nice  plants,  we  would  not  advise  yo’  a  to 
trust  them  at  all  to  the  heat  of  a  badly-managed  greenhouse,  with  w  hich 
you  cannot  interfere,  but  we  would  keep  them  in  windows,  &c.,  ao  you 
would  see,  from  some  papers  on  a  neglected  greenhouse,  lately,  tl  rat  in 
the  case  of  most  of  the  things  you  name,  air  and  coolness  are  essen  tial  to 
their  health  and  freedom  from  insects,  as  they  come  into  and  approach 
the  blooming  state. 

Wireworm  IN  a  Vine  Border  (A  Subscriber).— We  have  never 
found  anything  so  effectual  as  trapping  them.  Cut  several  turmps  into 
slices,  insert  them  all  over  the  border,  and  go  round  and  examine  all  the 
baits  every  morning.  If  so  numerous  as  you  say,  we  expect  you  will 
find  a  number  in  each  bait  trap.  Are  you  sure  that  withering  mad  dying 
at  the  points  of  the  shoots  is  not  as  much  owing  to  sun  and  deficient  air 
as  to  the  wireworm  ? 

Standard  Geraniums  ( Chas .  F.,  Litchfield). i-Mr.  Fish,  will,  pro¬ 
bably,  have  something  to  say  on  this  soon — meanwhile,  the  strong¬ 
growing  scarlets  will  be  easiest  managed.  After  fairly  come  into  shape, 
they  need  not  have  green  leaves  kept  on  them  in  winter.  If  you  tried 
any  Florists’  Pelargoniums,  they  must  be  kept  growing  slowly  during 
winter.  Your  room,  that  you  can  command  a  temperature  of  from  70° 
to  80°  from  March  to  October,  will  be  a  useful  one ;  but  you  must  try 
and  give  these  stahdards  some  10°  less,  at  the  most. 

Fuchsias  Preserved  in  Cold  Rooms  {Ibid). — You  may  either  cut 
them  down  or  not.  You  need  not  even  prune  them  until  they  begin  to 
break  in  spring  ;  all  they  require  is  to  be  kept  from  frost,  Tather  dry  than 
otherwise.  Your  idea  of  plunging  the  pots  or  roots  in  a  box  is  a  capital 
one.  If  the  material  is  damp,  you  will  want  little  water.'  in  winter.  A 
blanket  to  envelop  the  tops  in  frosty  weather  is  another  good  idea.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  we  should  not  cut  down  such  plants  as  you  name.  Glory,  &c., 
being  rather  scarce,  we  would  try  and  keep  every  twig  from  trost  in 
winter,  in  the  way  you  propose,  and  then,  in  spring,  you  can  easily  get  a 
number  of  cuttings,  without  injuring  your  plants  ;  and  won’t  your  neigh¬ 
bours  be  after  them  !  Very  likely,  the  large  plants  you  saw  in  green¬ 
houses  were  not  cut  down,  but  the  shoots  merely  pruned  back  in 
spring  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say,  without  seeing,  whether  the  wood  was  old 
or  young,  as  gardeners,  from  a  cutting  in  August,  will  have  giants  in  full 
bloom  in  July.  See  what  is  said  of  those  at  Northampton.  In  the  room 
you  speak  of,  and  the  light  it  enjoys,  you  might  do  the  same,  if  leas 
plants  would  not  suit  you  better. 

Rivalling  Harry  More’s  Geraniums  (Ibid)..— The  soil  should  be 
light,  and  when  coming  into  bloom  top-dress  with  a  little  decayed 
dung.  This  treatment  will  keep  them  good  for  a  number  of  years. 
Similar  treatment  would  answer  your  favourite  Uni  que  in  summer,  but  it 
must  be  kept  green  and  growing  in  winter;  if  in  a  temperature  little 
below  45°,  all  the  better.  We  have  just  now  some  nice  plants  of  this 
beautiful  thing,  some  four  feet  in  height,  and  rang  ing  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  a  mass  of  bloom  ;  and  they  have  not  been  shifted  for 
several  years,  but  top-dressed  every  season,  and  ofte  n  more  than  once. 

Cinerarias  in  a  Cold  Room  (Ibid).— You  can  keep  them  there  just 
1  as  you  would  do  in  a  cold  pit,  but  much  frost  must  not  come  near  them, 

I  and  you  must  keep  them  green,  or  nearly  so.  The  keeping  them  dry, 

I  and  without  light  in  a  box,  like  scarlet  Geraniums,  will  not  do  ;  but  if 
you  can  place  them  in  small  pots,  and  then  plunge  them  in  a  box,  you 
will  keep  them  more  easily  during  the  winter,  as  the  roots  will  be  more 
equal  as  respects  moisture  and  heat. 

Window  Gardening  (A  Cuttager).— You  can  grow  all  the  plants 
j  you  mention  in  the  large  window,  with  a  west  aspect,  but  you  must  give 
I  air  in  hot  afternoons,  and  when  very  bright,  interpijse  a  muslin  curtain 
between  the  plants  and  the  glass  when  the  sun  is  brightest.  In  winter, 
as  you  have  a  fire  frequently,  you  would  also  require  to  light  one  on  pur¬ 
pose  in  very  severe  weather.  In  slight  frosts  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
remove  the  plants  from  the  window,  as  so  often  recommended  by  Mr. 
Fish.  A  little  fire  we  consider  better  than  no  fire  ;  but  if  you  should 
happen  to  have  a  strong  one,  see  that  the  plants  stand  in  the  coolest 
place,  and  moisten  their  foliage  with  a  sponge  often. 

Aunt  Harriet’s  Geraniums  (Ibid). — We  are  glad  you  have  studied 
that  paper — one  of  Mr.  Beaton’s  best  hits.  We  reply  to  your  questions 
in  turning  out  after  flowering.  Keep  them  in  the  sun  ;  in  heavy  rains,  lay 
them  on  their  broadsides,  and  never  give  them  more  water  than  will 
just  keep  them  from  drooping  before  pruning  them.  The  kitchen  win¬ 
dow,  without  sun,  will  not  do  so  well  for  keeping  plants  as  the  one 
referred  to.  The  plants  will  do  very  well  at  a  bed-room  window  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  mild  weather  in  winter,  and  in  a  moderate  frost,  with  the 
precaution  of  shutters  and  cloth  covering,  without  firi;;  but  with  your 
first  named  window,  three  yards  wide,  you  will  be  able  to  keep  all  you 
require  best  and  easiest. 


Fuchsia  for  Windows  (Ibid).— Mr.  Fish  has  given  full  directions, 
and  lately.  Something  in  answer  to  the  previous  correspondent  will  suit 
you;  but  the  subject  will  obtain  more  attention,  ere  long,  as  such  earnest 
people  we  always  feel  a  pleasure  in  obliging. 

A  very  poor  Garden  (M.  E.  v.  D.).—‘ The  oddest  thing  we  ever 
(heard  of  is  your  garden,  which  you  say  is  “so  poor  and  gravelly,  that 
nothing  will  grow  in  it  but  Roses  !  ”  Our  own  garden  is  made  out  of  the 
lleast  promising  materials  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  A  stone  mason’s 
•yard,  a  pond  for  eels,  a  wild  bank  for  snails  and  slugs,  a  swamp,  which 
■produced  nothing  for  years  but  mare’s  tails,  and  the  old  mare  still 
persists  in  throwing  them  up  (Hippuris  vulgaris),  have  been  improved  in 
one  year  to  grow  any  thing  right  well,  except  Roses,  and  it  will  be  a 
year  or  two  before  we  can  get  it  rich  enough  to  grow  them  1  As  for 
slugs  and  snails,  we  are  very  near  rid  of  them,  after  killing  some  thou¬ 
sands,  going  about  after  rain,  and  always  in  the  evening,  when  they  are 
on  the  move.  The  kind  of  gravelly  soils  which  grow  Roses  only  want 
to  be  trenched  thirty  inches,  and  the  largest  stones  picked  off,  then  old 
cow-dung,  or  at  least  very  rotten  dung  of  some  sort,  to  be  liberally 
worked  in,  and  in  hot  weather  to  put  some  mulch  on  the  surface,  to 
grow  any  plant  worth  growing ;  but  slugs,  green-fly,  and  blights,  will  i 
destroy  things  in  the  best  garden,  unless  they  are  prevented  by  a  constant  j 
warfare. 

Stiftia  chrysantha  (A  Devonian). — Very  likely  this  may  be  pur- 
chased,  as  you  say,  and  some  more  of  the  Brazilian  selection  have  found  j 
their  way  here,  and  more  especially  to  Ghent.  M.  Van  Hout  was  once  a 
collector  of  plants  out  there,  and  he  has  kept  up  his  correspondence  ever 
since  with  those  ports.  We  hold  it  to  be  of  very  rare  occurrence 
to  find  such  authentic  accounts  of  a  tithe  of  the  new  plants  that 
are  offered  every  season,  as  those  from  Mr.  Gardiner’s  journals.  Messrs. 
Henderson  and  Son,  of  the  Wellington  Road  Nursery,  sent  us  their  very 
rich  catalogue  but  the  other  day,  the  only  catalogue  of  1853  which  we 
have  yet  received.  In  it  we  see  the  Velozia  Candida  and  Meternichia 
principes,  but  not  the  Stiftia  Chrysantha.  No  doubt,  some  more  of  the 
Brazilian  plants  in  our  lists  are  on  sale,  and  our  list  will  be  a  sure  guide 
to  purchasers  ;  and  the  trade  can  always  sell  anything  we  recommend, 
either  here  or  in  America ;  and  they  are  never  slow  to  acknowledge  to  us, 
and  to  their  customers,  that  The  Cottage  Gardener  is  the  surest 
authority  about  new  things,  and  the  most  independent  of  the  garden 
periodicals.  To  help  to  keep  down  frauds,  we  gave  the  authorities  for 
the  most  of  the  names,  so  that  no  other  Stiftia  but  that  by  Mikan  can  be 
a  true  one. 

Chinese  Azaleas  (Indicus).  —  The  Society  never  published  Mr. 
Green’s  way  of  putting  new  Azalea  heads  upon  old  shoulders ;  perhaps 
he  forgot  to  keep  the  promise.  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Little  London,  in  the  parish 
of  Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  Apple-trees  in 
that,  and  the  surrounding  parishes,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
probably  to  this  day,  the  same  as  was  done  with  the  Azaleas  in  question. 
Mr.  Pitt,  instead  of  cutting  off  the  head  from  an  old  Apple-tree,  and 
putting  on  it  two  or  three  grafts  of  one-year-old  wood,  and  hardly  that, 
sometimes  went  over  the  whole  head  and  cut  back  all  the  leaders,  and 
grafted  them  with  two  or  three  years  old  wood,  with  flower  buds  on ;  and 
for  the  following  three  or  four  years  would  prune  away  so  much  of  the 
old  head  that  none  was  left  by  that  time. 

Thr  Rose  Blairii  (A  Kentishman). — This  very  beautiful  summer 
Rose,  like  a  great  many  others  of  the  same  breed  of  Hybrid  Chinas,  is  too 
strong  a  grower  to  do  well  as  a  standard  for  the  first  few  years,  and  more 
especially  if  it  is  pruned  as  standards  usually  are.  It  will  not  bear  the 
knife  at  all  at  first,  nor  until  its  natural  vigour  is  curbed  in  some  other 
way.  The  best  way  we  know  of  to  deal  with  this  strong  class  at  first,  is  to 
nip  off  the  point  of  every  shoot  that  is  made  all  through  the  season,  the 
moment  it  is  six  inches  long ;  to  cut  out  entirely  all  new  shoots  that 
come  after  the  end  of  August ;  then  to  let  them  alone  till  after  the 
flowering  was  past  the  following  summer,  and  then  to  prune  them,  and 
only  then ;  this  pruning  to  be  merely  the  cutting  out  of  such  wood  as 
is  too  crowded,  or  too  old  to  produce  good  flowering  shoots ;  but 
after  all,  the  finger  and  thumb  through  the  growing  season,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  unripened,  late  wood,  before  the  frost  catches  it,  is  the  grand 
secret.  You  shall  hear  more  about  Bluirii  very  soon. 

Trimming  Sweet  Briar  Hedges  (Goddess).— The  best  time  of  the 
year  to  trim  Sweet  Briar  hedges,  and  all  other  hedges  made  of  deciduous 
plants,  in  our  climate,  is  the  last  half  of  September,  but  they  will  do 
pretty  well  at  any  time,  from  September  till  the  sap  or  bleeding  makes 
them  dangerous  to  cut  in  the  spring;  and  all  these  hedges,  after  they 
attain  full  size,  ought  to  have  another  “trimming”  in  June,  for  ap.  I 
pearance  sake. 

Common  China  Rose  Cuttings  (Ibid). — For  cuttings  in  the  open 
air,  the  end  of  July,  and  the  middle  of  October,  are  the  best  periods ; 
the  former  for  little  side-shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel,  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred  of  such  ought  to  root  the  same  autumn.  October  is 
the  best  time  to  put  in  “  all  sorts  of  wood”  cuttings  of  the  China  Rose ; 
that  is,  all  pieces  of  the  young  wood  that  is  ripe  enough  not  to  damp  off. 

Eight-petalled  Pelargonium  (G.  A.). — There  will  be  little  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  seed  producing  eight-petalled  plants. 

Cankered  Apple  Trees  (Suburban). — The  idea  of  curing  canker  by 
merely  cutting  out  the  diseased  part,  and  putting  on  a  plaister,  is  very 
erroneous.  The  origin  of  the  evil  should  be  removed,  which  is  probably 
an  ungenial  subsoil.  Take  up  the  young  trees  in  October,  and  plant 
them  on  stations,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Errington. 

Cabbages  (Ibid). — Hand-picking  is  the  only  means  of  removing  cater¬ 
pillars  from  the  firm-hearted  Cabbages. 

Latticed  Floor  for  Poultry  House  (A  Subscriber). — Arrange 
the  bars  parallel  to  each  other,  certainly  not  in  squares  ;  the  bars  1^-inch 
square,  and  the  same  distance  apart ;  the  edges  need  not  be  rounded. 
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The  floor  should  be,  at  the  least,  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  arches 
left  to  introduce  a  hoe  to  remove  the  dung.  The  arches  to  be  closed  by 
i  doors  in  cold  weather. 

Potato  Murrain  (S.  Yellot). — This  is  no  more  caused  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  guano  than  it  is  by  the  employment  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
The  disease  occurs  in  countries  and  places  where  guano  never  was  used. 

Conifer.®  (A  Subscriber). — The  prices  we  have  named  are  those  at 
which  they  can  be  obtained  of  any  large  gTower  of  them ;  but  we  cannot 
recommend  tradesmen. 

Captain  Hornby  ( Cochin-China ). — The  direction  is,  Capt.  W,  W. 
Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  near  Prescot.  We  are  quite  sure  he  will 
answer  the  question  if  you  write  to  him. 

Ants  in  Fruit-trees  (E.  L.). — The  trees  being  much  infested  with 
aphides,  the  ants  go  to  eat  the  sweet  excrementitious  matter  emitted  by 
these  insects. 

Cuttings  (W.  H.  0.). — Our  offer  was  so  ill-appreciated  that  we  have 
declined  entirely  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  thankless  trouble. 

Baker  Street  Poultry  Show  (A  Country  Cousin).— It  will  be  open 
from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 

Quartern  (K.  H.,  Dublin). — By  this  term  in  England,  a  quarter  of  a 
peck  is  intended.  The  weight  of  grain  it  will  hold,  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  nature  and  quality  of  that  grain. 

William  Adams  (C.).  —  Your  truly  liberal  and  most  acceptable 
donation,  and  the  announcement  of  your  purpose  to  continue  it  weekly, 
has  been  received.  We  wish  that  you  would  send  us  your  address  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  that  we  might  send  it  to  “The  Authoress  of  My 
Flowers.” 

Names  of  Plants  {Rev.  R.  M.  E.).—' The  good  old  Calendula 
officinalis  var.  plena ,  or  Double  Marigold.  It  is  really  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  double-flowered  Annuals,  and  is  neglected  only  because 
it  is  not  rare.  Your  supposed  Alonsoa,  is,  we  think,  a  Silene ;  let  us  see 
a  flower,  ( Drentingby  Cottage). — No.  1.  Platystemon  Californicus. 
2.  Erodium  cicutarium,  and  3,  probably,  a  white  variety  of  it.  4. 
Tcucrium  scorodonium,  or  Wood  Sage.  6.  Cotyledon  umbilicus,  Navel, 
or  Penny-wort.  (An  Old  Subscriber). — We  think  it  is  Ostrya  vulgaris, 
or  Hop  Hornbean.  (A.). — A  small  Nigella,  probably  N.  coarctata. 

( G .  F.  W.). — We  cannot  attempt  to  tell  from  specimens  Nurserymen’s 
varieties  of  Florists’  Flowers.  Of  your  species  of  Geraniums,  ^  is  G. 
lateripes ;  8.  Calceolaria  rugosa,  and  9.  Calceolaria  refulgens. 

Bramah  Poutra  Fowls. — Mr.  Nolan  says,  “  Had  you  applied  to 
any  of  the  royal  household,  you  could  have  been  informed  that  the  royal 
table  has  been  furnished  with  Bramah  Poutra  Eggs  since  December  last, 
and  that  their  size,  and  that  of  their  eggs,  is  as  near  as  possible  that  of 
an  ordinary  turkey.  I  know  it  by  experience.  In  this  particular  they 
are  a  decided  improvement  on  the  Cochins.”  It  may  be  so;  but  we 
again  say,  let  us  have  the  experience  of  another  season  or  two. 

Gladioli  (W.  J.  F’f). — The  Colvilii  is  now  only  a  third-rate  sort. 
Insignis  is  very  good,  but,  as  you  have  only  got  the  two,  you  had  better 
buy  Gandavensis  ( floribundus  of  the  shops),  Psittacinus,  Victoria,  and 
Rex  rubrorum,  finer  ones  being  still  scarce  and  dear.  Their  treatment 
now  we  cannot  tell  you,  as  we  do  not  know  how  they  have  been  treated 
hitherto.  If  you  have  them  in  pots,  plunge  the  pots  in  the  open  ground, 
and  keep  them  moist  till  the  leaves  turn  yellow  ;  then  take  them  up,  dry 
them,  and  house  them  just  as  you  would  so  many  potatoes,  and,  like 
potatoes,  you  can  plant  them  again  in  November  or  February,  whichever 
suits  you  best.  The  Cortusa  Mattliioli  is  a  dwarf,  hardy,  late-spring- 
flowering  herbaceous  plant,  as  old  as  Ireland  itself,  and  as  good,  with 
a  little  protection  in  hard  times,  and  a  little  coaxing  at  all  times. 

Laurel  Hedge  (A  Half-pay  Officer). — No  matter  how  high  your 
Laurel  hedge  is,  you  may  cut  it  down  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  or  three 
feet,  or  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with  little  or  no  harm  to  the  roots  ; 
and  you  can  keep  it  in  future  to  any  height  you  choose  by  summer 
cutting  only.  To  make  a  heavy  onslaught  on  Laurels,  however,  the  end 
of  April  is  the  best  time  ;  the  end  of  July  the  next  best  time,  provided 
that  all  the  very  soft  growth  of  the  autumn  is  cut  well  back  before  the 
frost  sets  in.  We  would  not  ourselves,  for  one  moment,  hesitate  to  cut 
down  a  twenty  feet  high  hedge  of  the  kind  any  day  from  the  end  of  March 
i  to  the  end  of  July,  and  we  would  cut  one  foot  lower  than  the  desired 
!  height  of  the  future  hedge,  and  allow  that  foot  to  be  made  up  of  stumpies, 

\  the  remains  of  close  prunings,  three  or  four  times  each  summer  for  a 
long  time. 

Fancy  and  Tom  Thumb  Geraniums  (An  Amateur). — When  the 
Fancies  cease  blooming  let  them  get  a  little  dry,  then  cut  them  down, 
and  proceed  as  with  greenhouse  Geraniums.  Tom  Thumb,  unless  under 
very  bad  management  indeed,  would  not  cease  blooming  till  the  end  of 
October ;  but  if  he  does,  you  must  still  suppose  that  he  is  in  full  bloom, 
and  treat  him  accordingly,  till  the  frost  comes,  then  reduce  him  to  suit 
your  winter  room.  We  can  say  nothing  about  the  other  part  of  your 
letter.  The  man  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lawyers  ;  hundreds  of  that  class 
are  always  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy ;  and  it  is  a  great  temptation  to 
them  when  they  receive  money  before  the  goods  are  delivered. 

Chickens  Dead  in  the  Shell  ( W .). — This  has  been  frequently 
complained  of  this  season  ;  and  the  disappointment  is  not  confined  to 
any  one  particular  breed.  In  general  we  have  found  it  arise  from  the 
nest  not  being  warmly  constructed. 

Moles  (G.  T.  S.).— We  are  quite  certain  that  Moles  are  of  more  benefit 
to  the  cultivator  by  destroying  Wireworms  and  other  underground 
vermin  than  they  are  injurious  by  disturbing  the  roots  of  the  crops. 
The  chief  objection  to  them  is  the  litter  and  ill-appearance  made  by  their 
mounds. 


Cherries  in  Brandy  (R.  H.  J.).— The  best  preparation  of  these  we 
ever  met  with  was  made  by  putting  Morello  Cherries  into  a  jar,  and 
filling  it  with  boiling  water  ;  when  cold,  draining  and  drying  them  ;  and 
putting  them  into  brandy,  in  each  pint  of  which  had  been  dissolved 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar.  A  little  Cinnamon,  and  a  few 
Cloves,  had  been  put  in  before  bunging  down  the  glass  jar,  and  they  were 
kept  in  a  cool  dry  place. 

Rice  and  Date-stones  (A  Warm  Subject). — Rice  having  been  de¬ 
prived  of  its  outer  skin  will  not  grow;  Date- stones  might  be  induced  to 
do  so  ;  but  both  Rice  and  Dates  would  require  a  very  warm  stove,  and 
the  plants  would  not  be  worth  the  trouble  bestowed  upon  them. 

Mosses  (Enquirer). — We  find  that  Mr.  Frederick  Y.  Brocas,  4,  Cum¬ 
berland  Place,  Kew,  is  now  prepared  to  send  out  his  second  set  of  British 
Mosses,  and  to  receive  fresh  orders  for  collections  of  Flowering  Plants, 
Ferns,  and  Mosses.  Early  applications,  with  full  particulars  as  to  what 
is  required,  and  the  mode  of  sending  the  same,  is  desirable. 
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FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Anemones  (common)  sow.  Annuals,  stick;  water;  clear  from  de¬ 
cayed  leaves,  &c.  Auriculas,  shift  into  fresh  earth;  water;  seedlings 
prick  out;  sow.  Beds,  in  which  bulbous  flowers  have  grown,  fill  with 
annuals  from  pots,  to  flower  through  autumn.  Biennial  seedlings, 
transplant.  BuLBOus-rooted  flower-seeds,  as  bulbous  Iris,  See.,  to  obtain 
varieties,  sow.  Bulbous  roots  remove  or  transplant ;  remove  and  plant 
offsets;  plant.  Carnation  layers  cut  from  old  root  and  plant;  water 
frequently;  layering  may  still  be  done,  b.;  card  the  flowers,  and  shade 
from  sun,  e.  Dahlias,  stake;  thin  the  flowers.  Daisies  propagate. 
Put  in  Cuttings  of  all  flower-garden  Geraniums  early.  Double- 
blossomed  perennials  with  fibrous  roots,  as  fine  double  Larkspurs,  &c., 
propagate  by  division,  e.  Dress  borders  as  required.  Edgings  of  box, 
&c.,  clip  in  wet  weather.  Evergreens  may  be  moved,  e.  if  wet  wea¬ 
ther  ;  plant  cuttings.  Grass,  mow  and  roll  weekly.  Grass  Seeds 
may  be  sown,  e.  Gravel,  weed  and  roll  weekly.  Hedges,  clip  in 
moist  weather,  except  laurel  and  holly  hedges.  Heliotropes,  put  in 
cuttings  under  glass  in  a  gentle  heat  b.  Mignonette  sow  in  frame,  b. 
Pelargoniums  propagate  by  cuttings,  b.  Perennials,  in  pots  and 
elsewhere,  will  require  water  almost  daily  ;  cut  down  flower-stalks  as  they 
finish  blooming  ;  seedlings  transplant.  Pipings  of  Pinks  may  be  planted 
out.  Polyanthuses,  sow.  Ponds  keep  clear  of  green  scum.  Potted 
Annuals  will  require  water  daily  in  dry  weather.  Ranunculuses, 
sow ;  plant  in  pots  to  bloom  in  November.  Roses,  bud ;  prune  in  strong 
straggling  shoots ;  cuttings  of  China  and  Tea-scented  varieties  plant 
under  hand-glasses.  Roses  may  be  budded  to  the  end  of  September  on 
the  Manetti  and  some  Bourbon  stocks.  September  is  the  best  time  to 
bud,  unless  done  at  the  end  of  May.  Seeds,  gather  as  they  ripen.  Even 
those  of  Heliotropes  and  Verbenas  will  frequently  be  found  to  be  fertile. 
Shrubbery,  cut  off  the  bunches  of  seeds  of  Laburnums  and  Lilacs,  &c., 
to  strengthen  in  the  bloom  next  year ;  also  cut  off  the  seeds  of  Rhododen¬ 
drons.  Sowings,  to  obtain  varieties,  had  better  be  done  in  boxes.  Ten- 
week  Stock,  sow,  b.  Tulips,  and  other  bulbous-rooted  flower-seeds, 
sow.  Turf  may  be  laid,  e.  Verbenas,  put  in  cuttings  of  new  kinds,  e. 
Watering  will  be  required  generally  in  dry  weather.  Weeding,  gene¬ 
rally  attend  to.  Cuttings  of  Penstemons,  Snapdragons,  double  Lychnis, 
and  other  herbaceous  plants,  will  yet  succeed,  if  planted  and  shaded 
under  hand-glasses.  Of  the  China  Asters,  mark  the  finest,  and  save  for 
seed.  D.  Beaton. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  finish  potting,  b.  Cinerarias, 
take  off  slips,  transplant  seedlings,  sow,  b.,  for  the  last  time  this  year. 
Carnations  and  Picotees,  finish  layering,  m. ;  seedlings  transplant. 
Chrysanthemums,  layer  those  planted  out  for  that  purpose  ;  pot  off 
cuttings ;  give  the  last  potting  to  all  intended  for  blooming ;  water  most 
abundantly,  and  syringe  daily.  Dahlias,  stake,  tie,  mulch  and  water 
in  dry  weather;  cuttings  of  new  ones  may  yet  be  struck.  Fuchsias 
done  blooming  place  out-of-doors;  save  seed.  Hollyhocks,  keep  well 
tied  to  the  stakes ;  cuttings  of,  put  in  heat  under  a  frame,  shade  from 
sun  till  rooted.  Pansies,  save  seed  of,  put  in  cuttings,  b.,  for  the  last 
time  this  year;  transplant  seedlings.  Pinks,  cut  down  old  flower- 
stems;  save  seed  of;  transplant  pipings  already  rooted,  and  also  seed¬ 
lings.  Pelargoniums,  cut  down ;  give  no  water  till  they  break  again  ; 
put  in  cuttings  ;  transplant  seedlings ;  pot  off  cuttings  already  rooted. 
Petunias,  save  seed  from;  transplant  seedlings  of;  put  in  cuttings. 
Ranunculuses,  take  up  and  store  without  fail,  b.,  or  they  will 
begin  to  grow  again.  Roses  bud  b. ;  put  in  cuttings  of ;  save  seed. 
Tulips,  if  not  all  taken  up,  should  be  at  once.  Verbenas,  peg 
down  ;  water  freely  in  dry  weather  ;  put  in  cuttings  of  good  kinds  only ; 
save  seed.  See  that  all  plants  in  pots  are  duly  supplied  with  water,  and 
keep  a  constant  look  out  for  all  kinds  of  vermin.  T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  give  plenty  night  and  day,  especially  during  the  former.  In  very 
hot  weather,  it  is  often  advisable  to  keep  rather  close  with  a  moist  atmos¬ 
phere  during  the  day,  even  though  the  sashes  should  be  entirely  removed 
in  the  evening,  to  be  replaced  in  the  morning.  This  treatment  will  apply 
to  Heaths,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  &c.,  that  are  now  making  their  growth. 
Those  which  have  set  their  buds  may  be  removed  to  a  sheltered  place, 
end  have  no  glass  protection  for  a  time.  Budding,  of  all  things,  finish 
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before  the  wood  gets  hard,  It  may  yet  be  done'with  Oranges,  Camellias, 
&c.  Cinerarias,  propagate  by  rooted  slips,  and  transfer  the  earliest 
to  blooming  pots.  Pelargoniums  :  those  done  flowering  cut  down, 
and  now  pushing  again  may  have  the  soil  shaken  from  them,  be  placed 
in  light  soil,  and  in  a  close  moist  pit,  to  encourage  free  growth.  Until 
that  growth  has  taken  place,  however,  give  little  water  at  the  roots.  In 
growing  from  cuttings',  success  will  greatly  depend  in  never  allowing 
them  to  stand  still,  but  keeping  them  constantly,  but  slowly,  growing. 
Cut  down  successional  plants  as  they  get  out  of  bloom.  The  fancy  kinds, 
if  the  points  and  old  flowers  are  merely  removed,  will  flower  again 
before  winter.  Greenhouse  Plants  in  General,  if  healthy,  and 
their  wood  made,  will  be  better  out-of-doors  in  a  sheltered  place  than 
within  ;  defending  the  pots  from  being  too  much  heated  in  sunshine  is 
even  of  more  importance  than  shading  the  tops.  All  Young  Stock 
growing  freely  begin  to  harden  by  exposure  by  the  end  of  the  month. 
Potting:  finish  shifting  as  soon  as  possible,  that  the  plants  may  be 
feeling  the  outside  of  the  pots  before  winter.  Chrysanthemums, 
Salvias,  he.,  for  winter  blooming,  set  in  an  open  place  fully  exposed 
to  sun  and  air.  The  former  must  not  be  stopped  any  more.  The  latt.er 
should  alone  receive  final  stopping  and  shifting.  Propagation  : 
almost  everything  may  now  be  successfully  propagated.  The  whole  of 
the  Succulent  Geranium  Family  will  do  best  on  a  south  border. 
Climbers,  on  the  rafters,  train  when  over  rampant,  but  the  more  natural 
looking  the  better,  By  and  by  they  must  be  cut  in  to  allow  more  light 
to  the  plants.  Gather  Seeds  of  all  desirable  things  as  they  ripen. 
The  propagating  of  half-hardy  things,  such  as  Calceolarias,  may 
commence  about  the  end  of  the  month.  About  the  middle  of  the  month, 
sow  seed  of  herbaceous  kinds  in  a  cool  pit.  Watering  will  not 
be  wanted  quite  so  much,  unless  the  days  are  very  bright.  In  such  days 
use  the  syringe  among  growing  plants  freely  in  the  afternoon.  Dress, 
tie,  surface  earth,  and  keep  all  neat  and  clean.  R.  Fish. 


FRUIT-FORCING  DEPARTMENT. 

As  long  as  the  temperature  will  permit,  admit  Air  day  and  night. 
Allow  the  Temperature  to  range,  with  sun-lieat,  from  65°  to  85°,  and 
during  night  from  55°  to  65°.  Figs,  water  liberally.  Give  the  last 
shifting,  early  in  the  month,  to  those  Pines  intended  for  early  fruiting 
next  season  ;  let  others  follow  in  succession  ;  keep  down  superfluous 
suckers;  use  abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Clear  ripe  Grapes 
from  all  diseased  and  mouldy  berries ;  admit  abundance  of  air.  Keep 
down,  or,  rather,  keep  away,  the  Red  Spider,  by  lighting  a  fire  on  dull 
days,  and  brushing  the  pipes  or  flues  with  a  thin  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
water.  Thin  freely  the  late  crops,  and  water  the  Vines  in  dry  weather 
with  liquid  manure,  also  use  mulchings.  Give  Peach-houses,  from 
which  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  copious  syringings  ;  and  get  the  wood 
hardened  and  ripened  before  removing  the  sashes.  Regulate  and  stop 
the  shoots,  and  set  the  fruit  on  Melon  plants;  use  manure-water 
liberally.  Strike  cuttings,  or  sow  seeds,  of  Cucumbers  intended  for  a 
late  supply.  Encourage  the  completion  of  growth  of  all  Plants  in  Pots 
intended  for  forcing,  and  place  those  fully  matured  at  the  back  of  a  north 
wall.  Lay  Strawberries  in  small  pots,  to  be  shifted  into  larger. 
Turn  Bark  Beds.  Paint,  wash.  Clear  out  furnaces,  empty  and  rinse 
out  boilers,  and  have  everything  in  readiness  for  a  cold  weather  campaign. 

R.  Errington. 


ORCHARD. 

Budding,  finish,  and  remove  bandages  from  that  done  three  weeks 
since.  Remove  waste  shoots  from  stocks,  especially  below  the  bud. 
Blight  (American),  apply  the  brush  once  more,  using  spirits  of  turpen¬ 
tine.  Aphides,  still  try  to  extirpate  them  in  peaches,  plums,  &c.  Red 
Spider  ;  if  this  appears,  dust  flowers  of  sulphur  on  the  back'of  the  leaves. 
Cherries,  net  carefully,  Coccus,  or  scaly  insect;  if  this  appears,  use 
soap-suds.  Figs,  continue  to  disbud,  and  commence  stopping  rambling 
shoots.  Vines,  follow  up  stopping  of  laterals,  and  keep  them  thin  ;  also 
thin  the  berries.  Apricots,  stop  gross  leaders,  and  keep  down  breast 
shoots  by  pinching.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  stop  all  gross  shoots, 
and  keep  under  breast  wood  by  the  same  process ;  where  too  thick, 
remove  shoots  altogether.  Pears,  remove  foreright  spray,  thinning  or 
stopping  the  wood  freely,  first  selecting  and  tying  down  all  short-jointed 
and  brown-looking  wood.  Protect  fruit  with  nets  &c.  Wasps. 
destroy  nests.  Late  Strawberries,  water  well.  Alpines,  reduce 
runners  from,  and  place  slates  or  tiles  beneath.  Strawberries,  make 
plantations  of  early  and  strong  runners.  Raspberries  (double-bear¬ 
ing),  remove  all  barren  shoots  from,  and  carefully  train  those  in  blossom. 
Tomatoes,  thin,  stop,  and  train.  Commence  and  complete,  as  soon  as 
possible,  all  Nailing  and  Training,  whether  on  walls,  pales,  or 
espalier  trellisses.  Gooseberries,  still  continue  the  extirpation  of 
caterpillars.  Bush  Fruit,  retard  by  shading  with  mats.  Grafts, 
remove  stock  shoots  from,  and  protect  from  wind  waving. 

R.  Errington. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air,  give  plentifully  on  all  fine  days,  to  consolidate  the  now  fast¬ 
forming  new  pseudo-bulbs.  Baskets,  dip  every  week  in  tepid  water. 
Blocks,  syringe  twice  a  day.  Barkerias  now  growing,  keep  very 
moist  till  the  annual  growth  is  made ;  allow  the  air  to  play  freely  upon 
them,  this  will  strengthen  the  plants  much.  Dendrobiums:  many 
will  have  made  their  new  pseudo-bulbs,  cease  giving  much  water  to  these, 
and  remove  them  into  a  cooler  house.  Epidendrums  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition,  give  a  similar  treatment  to.  Grammatophyllum,  a  noble 
orchid,  continue  growing  on  yet.  Huntleyas,  having  no  pseudo-bulbs, 
continue  to  keep  moderately  moist  and  cool.  Insects,  diligently  keep 
under,  or  they  will  be  a  pest  all  the  year,  and  be  difficult  to  eradicate  in 
winter.  Lielias  will  now  be  growing  freely,  be  liberal,  and  use  the 
syringe  frequently ;  if  on  blocks,  add  a  thin  layer  of  moss  to  give  and  retain 
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moisture  about  the  roots.  Moisture  to  the  Internal  Air,  continue 
to  supply  daily,  especially  in  the  growing  department.  Peristeria 
elata,  and  all  similar  terrestrial  species,  keep  moist  as  long  as  the  bulbs 
continue  to  swell,  but  not  a  moment  longer.  Plants  in  Baskets, 
remove  into  a  cooler  house  when  in  bloom,  or  as  soon  as  the  new  growth 
is  perfected.  All  plants  that  have  made  their  pseudo-bulbs  quite  up 
should  have  the  benefit  of  a  lower  and  drier  atmosphere.  This  point 
must  be  strictly  attended  to,  because  if  they  are  kept  moist  they  will 
start  to  growth  the  second  time,  which  will  weaken  stronger  growth 
and  materially  injure  the  blooms.  The  success  of  next  year’s  bloom 
depends  much  upon  the  strength  of  the  preceding  year’s  growth,  together 
with  a  judicious  period  of  rest,  induced  by  a  cool  and  dry  treatment. 

T.  Appleb  .  | 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Achimenes  done  flowering,  set  out-of-doors,  laying  the  pots  on  one 
side,  to  keep  the  bulbs  at  rest,  and  free  from  wet.  Air,  give  liberally 
through  the  whole  month,  unless  cold  wet  days  intervene  toward  the  end. 
Cuttings,  pot  off  as  soon  as  struck,  because  the  time  is  short  for  them  to 
acquire  strength  to  carry  them  through  the  winter.  Gloxinias  and 
Gesneras,  as  they  cease  blooming,  treat  the  same  as  Achimenes. 
Heat,  keep  under  as  much  as  possible,  but  have  the  flues  and  pipes  in 
good  order  for  working,  as  cold  nights  might  come  towards  the  latter 
end.  Insects,  destroy  as  much  as  possible,  or  they  will  rapidly  increase, 
Ixoras,  specimens  of,  top-dress  and  tie  out,  so  as  to  form  handsome 
bushes  of  a  rather  pyramidal  form.  Young  plants  give  a  shift  to,  b. ; 
stop  and  tie  out ;  moisture,  supply  plentifully  both  to  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  and  to  the  internal  air.  Passion-flowers,  and  other  climbers, 
trim  in  freely,  and  tie  them  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  light  to  descend 
amongst  the  plants.  Plants  in  Frames,  top  dress  and  repot  if 
needful ;  give  plenty  of  air  to,  and  water  only  in  the  mornings.  Sponge, 
use  freely  to  clear  the  leaves  from  dust  and  insects ;  this  is  preferable  to 
so  much  syringing.  Water  more  moderately  as  the  days  shorten. 
Weeds  and  decaying  leaves  remove  daily.  T.  Appleby. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  Sowing  from  the  1st  up  to  the 
12th  of  this  month,  as  so  many  of  our  best  vegetables  and  flowers  are 
produced  for  the  next  season  from  the  sowing  made  at  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  time ;  the  Cauliflower  only  should  be  deferred  until  about  the  21st 
of  the  month.  Alexanders  and  Angelica,  sow,  and  attend  to  earth¬ 
ing-up  that  in  growth.  Artichokes,  cut  away  the  heads  of,  whether 
required  for  use  or  not,  for  if  allowed  to  run  to  flower  they  will  very 
much  exhaust  the  roots.  Asparagus,  attend  to  ;  keep  clear  from  weeds  ; 
should  any  branches  be  falling  about  over  pathways  let  them  be  tied  up 
to  sticks  rather  than  cut  away.  Basil,  attend  to;  cut  and  dry  off 
steadily  when  in  bloom.  Borage,  sow,  and  thin  out  growing  crops,  or 
earth-stir  and  look  after  seeds.  Borecoles,  Brocolis,  and  Brussels 
Sprouts,  plant  out  as  early  as  possible;  do  not  spare  manure  among 
any  of  the  cabbage  tribe.  Cabbages,  sow  of  any  favourite  kinds  ;  also 
a  little  Red  Dutch  for  pickling;  and  prick  out  for  planting  out  next 
month.  Carrots  (Early  Horn),  sow  on  dry  warm  borders  for  early 
spring  use:  keep  the  growing  crops  clear  from  weeds.  Capsicums  en¬ 
courage  the  growth  of  by  earth-stirring.  Cauliflowers,  sow  out  in 
open  quarters,  so  as  to  have  a  stock  of  healthy  sturdy  plants  about  the 
21st  to  the 24th,  to  stand  the  winter  ;  also  plant,  and  water  well.  Celery, 
plant  out  in  earnest,  and  attend  to  earthing-up  advancing  crops  in  dry 
weather.  Cress  (American),  sow.  Cucumbers,  attend  to  thinning, 
topping,  and  clearing  away  all  decayed  leaves,  either  in  pits,  frames,  or 
out-door  crops  ;  cuttings  may  be  struck  of  any  favourite  kinds  for  autumn 
and  winter  growth.  Endive,  sow,  plant,  or  prick  in  succession,  and 
tie  up,  or  cover  up,  full  grown  for  blanching.  Herbs  of  all  kinds,  cut  and 
dry  when  in  flower.  Hoeing,  attend  to  at  all  favourable  opportunities. 
Leeks,  plant  out.  Lettuces,  sow  Brown  Cos  and  Hardy  Hammer¬ 
smith,  the  two  best  kinds  for  general  culture.  Melons,  give  plenty  of 
air  to ;  be  sparing  of  the  water  among  those  ripening  off'  their  fruit ; 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  younger  crops  just  swelling  off  their  fruit 
with  about  three  liberal  waterings  of  liquid  manure- water;  let  it  be  given 
steadily  from  the  spout  of  the  water-pot,  and  principally  at  the  back 
part  of  the  beds,  and  not  over  the  crowns  of  the  plants ;  and  sprinkle 
almost  daily  in  hot,  dry  weather,  at  shutting-up  time.  Onions,  sow  of 
the  silver-skinned  kind,  being  most  hardy,  to  stand  the  winter  ;  keep  the 
advancing  crops  clear  from  weeds,  and  press  down  stiff-necked  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  as  cases  may  require.  Parsley,  cut  down  or 
transplant,  or  sow,  and  collect  seed.  Potatoes,  if  early  and  ripe,  may 
be  taken  up  and  stored  away  in  a  cool  situation,  for  present  use,  in  par¬ 
ticular  where  the  ground  is  wanted  for  some  other  immediate  crop. 
Radishes,  sow,  if  required.  Savoys,  plant  out  as  early  as  possible. 
Seeds  of  all  kinds,  collect  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  or  the  birds  will  make 
sad  havoc  among  them.  Sorrels,  keep  flower-stems  cut  away. 
Spinach,  sow,  of  the  prickly  seeded  kind,  in  well  prepared  borders  ; 
and  sow  in  drills  ten  inches  apart,  Sweet  Marjoram,  see  Basil. 
Turnips,  sow,  of  the  little  early  kinds,  any  time  during  the  month,  and 
attend  to  thinning  and  hoeing  advancing  crops.  Should  the  weather  be 
very  hot  and  dry,  Water  thoroughly  previously  to  sowing  the  various 
seeds,  and  if  a  little  shading  could  be  given  from  ten  to  three  in  the 
afternoon,  until  the  plants  are  up,  all  the  better.  T.  Weaver. 
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Mrteorology  ok  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  74.7°  and  52°  respectively.  The  greatest 

93°,  occurred  on  the  10th  in  1842  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  36°,  on  the 
4th  in  1847.  During  the  period  110  days  were  fine,  and  on  72  rain 
fell. 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

( Continued,  from  page  253.) 


NATURAL  ORDER.  CROSSWORTS  OR  CRUCIFERS  (CRUCIFER.e)  . 

Characters. — Sepals  four,  deciduous,  cross-form.  Petals 
four,  cross-form,  alternate  with  the  sepals.  Stamens  six,  of 
which  two  are  shorter,  solitary,  and  opposite  the  lateral 
sepals,  occasionally  toothed ;  and  four  longer,  in  pairs, 
opposite  the  anterior  and  posterior  sepals;  generally  dis¬ 
tinct,  sometimes  joined  at  the  base,  or  furnished  with  a 
tooth  on  the  inside.  Disk  with  various  green  glands  between 
the  petals  and  the  stamens  and  ovary.  Ovary  above  the  petals 
one-cclled,  with  placentas  attached  to  its  side,  often  meeting 
in  the  middle,  and  forming  a  spurious  division.  Stigmas 
two,  opposite  the  placenta;.  Fruit  a  long-pod,  one-celled,  or 
spuriously  two-celled;  one,  or  many-seeded;  opening  either 
by  two  valves  separating  from  the  septum;  or  not  opening 
naturally.  Seeds  attached  in  a  single  row  by  a  small  stalk 
to  each  side  of  the  placenta;,  generally  pendulous.  Albumen 
none.  Embryo  with  the  radicle  folded  upon  the  cotyledons. 

Matthiola  :  The  Stock. 

Generic  Character. — Calyx  converging,  a  little  com¬ 
pressed;  leaves  line  like,  narrow,  oblong,  concave,  erect, 
deciduous,  two  opposite  ones  protuberant  at  the  base.  Petals 
reversed-egg-shaped,  spreading,  entire,  or  with  a  broad 
shallow  notch;  claws  erect,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stamens 
with  awl-shaped,  simple,  distinct  filaments  ;  two  outermost 
much  the  shortest,  embraced  at  the  bottom  by  a  nectariferous 
gland.  Anthers  oblong-arrow-shaped,  nearly  erect,  of  two 
line-like  lobes.  Germen  oblong,  rather  compressed,  shorter 
than  the  stamens.  Style  short  and  thick,  or  more  frequently 
wanting.  Stigma  of  two  converging  lobes,  either  thickened 
or  protuberant  at  the  back,  permanent.  Pod  streight, 
narrow,  oblong,  compressed,  or  nearly  cylindrical,  convex  or 
keeled  at  one  or  both  sides ;  valves  straight ;  partition 
membranous.  Seeds  ranging  alternately  in  a  single  row, 
orbicular,  compressed,  generally  encompassed  by  a  mem¬ 
branous  border;  cotyledons  flat,  lying  upon  the  part  of  the 
pod. 

Matthiola  incana  ;  Hoary  Shrubby  Stock. 

Description. — It  is  a  biennial,  as  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  a  state  of  nature  it  is 
a  perennial.  Root  much  branched  downwards ;  simple  at 
the  crown.  Stem  erect,  bushy,  round,  leafy,  hoary,  about 
two  feet  high.  Leaves  scattered,  two  inches  or  more  in 
length,  covered  on  both  sides  with  dense,  starry,  hoary 
down,  single-ribbed,  entire,  thick  and  leathery  ;  rounded  at 
the  extremity ;  each  tapering  at  the  base  into  a  short  foot¬ 
stalk.  Flowers  in  terminal  bunches,  large,  fragrant,  often 
double.  Petals  rounded,  nearly  entire,  light  purple,  their 
claws  pale  and  greenish.  Pod  two  or  two-and-a-half  inches 
long,  crowned  with  the  stalkless  stigma  subtended  at  each 
side  by  a  small  point;  the  valves  frequently  dissimilar,  one 
being  more  keeled  than  the  other.  Seeds  numerous,  most 
convex  at  one  side,  light  brown,  surrounded  entirely  by  a 
white  filmy  border  ;  cotyledons  accumbent,  as  may  be  seen 
without  taking  off  the  skin. 

Places  where  found. — On  rocky  ledges  of  the  cliffs  in  the 
south  of  England. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  and  July. 

History. — The  first  notice  we  have  of  this  and  the  next 
species  we  shall  describe,  is  in  Lyte’s  edition  of  “  Dodoen’s 
Herbal.”  It  is  there  said,  “  Some  of  the  late  writers  do  call 
1  them  Violw  matronales,  that  is  to  say,  Dames  Violets,  but 


this  name  doth  rather  belong  to  another  sort  of  Violets. 
If  we  ought  to  call  these  Violets  by  the  aforesaid  name,  the 
name  will  best  agree  with  the  small  Castle  Gilofer.  The 
greater  sort  is  called  in  English,  Garnesie  Violets,  White 
Gilofer  (from  the  lioariness  of  the  leaves),  Stock  Gilofer,  and 
Castle  Gilofer.  The  smaller  kind  may  be  so  called  also.” 


This  “  smaller  kind  ”  is  that  above  described,  and  is  the 
“  Violet- coloured  Stock  Gillofloure  ”  of  Gerard.  In  his  I 
time  only  single-flowered  kinds  were  known,  but  in  the  ! 
second  edition  of  Iris  “  Herbal,”  in  1630,  by  Johnson,  the 
latter  mentions  the  double  varieties,  adding,  “  of  which 
there  are  many  and  pretty  kept  in  the  garden  of  my  kind 
friend,  Mr.  Ralph  Tuggye,  at  Westminster.” 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  flower  known  in  our  gardens  as  the 
Queen’s  Stock,  of  which  the  Brompton  Stock,  White  Stock, 
and  White  Wall-flower,  are  merely  varieties.  The  old  name 
Gilliflower  is  a  corruption  of  its  French  name  Giroflier. 
Turner  calls  them  Gelyflower,  or  Gelover,  adding,  that  “  the 
garden  Gelovers  are  made  so  pleasant  and  sweet  with  the 
labours  and  wit  of  man,  and  not  by  nature.”  Eventually 
these  names  were  corrupted  into  July-flower. 
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Matthiola  sinuata  :  Great  Sea  Stock ;  Prickly-podded 
Gilliflower. 

Description. — It  is  a  biennial.  Root  long  and  tapering. 
Whole  herb  clothed  with  densely  intricate  starry  down,  in¬ 
termixed  with  short  glandular  rigid  prickles,  which  abound 
most  on  the  pods.  Stem  branched,  widely  spreading,  two 
feet  high,  round,  leafy.  Lower  leaves  broad,  spear-shaped, 
alternately  toothed,  blunt ;  upper  spear-shaped,  undivided  and 
entire.  Flowers  the  size  of  the  foregoing,  but  petals  of  a  more 
dingy  flesh-coloured  hue ;  not  fragrant  hy  day,  but  in  the 
evening  very  highly  scented,  with  a  kind  of  aromatic  pun¬ 


We  fear  that  the  Potato  Murrain  was  promoted  to  a 
very  great  extent  hy  the  rains  and  cold  weather  which 
prevailed  in  July,  ft  is  worthy  of  remark,  however, 
that  although  the  haulm  was  the  first  to  show  “  the 
black  spot”  where  growing  on  the  chalk  hills  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  elsewhere,  yet,  on  these  well-drained  situa¬ 
tions  the  tubers  have  remained  almost  free  from  disease. 
In  the  valleys  around  them  the  haulm  remained  the 
longest  green,  and  apparently  unaffected,  but  the  tubers 
are  very  extensively  destroyed. 

We  hear  also  from  Cheshire,  that,  “  owing  to  the  wet 
and  cold  weather,  the  disease  is  spreading  unmistake- 
ably  among  the  tubers.” 

Another  correspondent  ( P .),  writing  from  Meath,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  July,  says — “I  observe  to-day 
the  Potato  disease  has  unmistakeably  commenced  in  a 
small  plot  of  early  Potatoes  ( Cockneys ) ;  both  the  stalks 
and  tubers  are  affected.  All  other  sorts  are  as  yet 
untouched  in  the  garden  and  adjoining  paddock.  There 
is  invariably,  on  the  underside  of  every  diseased  leaf,  a 
very  small,  yellowish  insect,  which  hops  like  a  Turnip- 
fly  if  disturbed;  it  is  not  to  be  seen  on  any  of  the  healthy 
Potatoes,  although  they  are  covered  with  aphides  which 
do  not  hop.” 


COYENT  GARDEN. 

The  supply  of  summer  fruits  continues  unabated, 
particularly  as  regards  Cherries.  Strawberries  are  less 
plentiful.  Of  Cherries,  the  sorts  which  are  now  in 
are  the  Kentish,  Bigarreaus,  and  Blade  Caroon.  The 
latter  is  a  very  old  variety,  extensively  cultivated  in 
Buckinghamshire  and  Herts,  and  is  also  known  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  under  the  name  of  “  Merries ,” 
which  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  Merisiers. 
As  an  orchard  variety  it  is  very  profitable,  as  it  gene¬ 
rally  produces  most  abundant  crops,  and,  from  its  fine 
uniform  black  colour,  is  attractive  at  the  markets.  It  is 
not,  however,  a  variety  worth  cultivating  in  a  garden 
collection.  The  prices  which  these  make  are  from  2d. 
to  4d.  per  pound.  Apricots  from  France  are  also 
plentiful,  and  realise  from  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  dozen. 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  very  large,  well-coloured, 
and  of  excellent  quality  ;  they  still  maintain  the  prices 
we  formerly  quoted  of  2s.  each.* 

During  the  last  fortnight  there  have  been  large  im¬ 
portations  of  West  India  Pine  Apples,  of  very  excellent 
quality  and  good  size;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  pro- 

*  By  mistake,  we  said  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  per  dozen. 


gency,  rendering  this  species  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
gardens.  Stigma  stalkless,  bluntly  protuberant  at  each  side. 
Pods  three  or  four  inches  long,  convex  at  each  side,  all  over 
hoary  and  glandular.  Seeds  with  a  membranous  border. 
The  taste  of  the  whole  herb  is  alkaline  and  bitterish. 

Places  where  found. — Sandy  sea  coast  of  Wales  and  Corn¬ 
wall. 

Time  of  flower  ing. — August. 

History. — We  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  has  been 
stated  relative  to  'the  preceding  species.  (Smith.  Lindley. 
Marty  n.  Withering.  Dodoens.  Gerarde.) 


fusion  of  scale  with  which  the  crowns  are  encrusted, 
they  might  pass  very  well  for  home-grown  fruit.  Ripe 
Gooseberries  are  now  very  common,  and  make  4d.  per 
quart.  A  few  of  the  Margaret  Apple,  or,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  Striped  Joanneting,  have  made  their 
appearance.  Except  the  old  Joanneting ,  this  is  the 
earliest  eating  Apple  we  have,  but  being  so  much  more 
coloured,  and,  consequently,  more  attractive  to  the 
popular  eye,  it  is  better  adapted  for  markets  than  the 
old  white  variety  ;  it  is  also  a  better  bearer.  New 
Potatoes  continue  to  come  in  good  condition,  and 
make  from  2s.  to  3s.  per  sieve.  Green  Walnuts,  for 
pickling,  have  been  offered  very  generally,  during  the 
past  week,  at  Is.  Gd.  per  100. 

The  Vegetables  are  very  plentiful,  and  of  good 
quality.  They  make  very  much  the  same  prices  as  we 
have  quoted  in  former  reports. 

Flowers  of  all  kinds  are  in  abundance;  but  the 
bouquets  are  of  a  very  ordinary  description,  both  as 
regards  the  flowers  employed  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  made  up,  compared  to  what  they  are  during 
the  winter  months.  H. 


PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

(Continued  from  page  270.) 

My  former  remarks  were  confined  to  root-culture ;  I 
now  wish  to  offer  a  little  advice  to  the  uninformed  about 
the  branches,  foliage,  &c. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  pointedly  observe,  that  as 
with  fruit-trees,  so  with  Roses,  those  who  wish  to  excel 
in  their  culture  must  not  long  permit  the  ravages  of 
insects. 

The  winter  or  spring  pruning  of  Roses  is  so  well  un 
derstood,  and  so  much  has  been  said  about  it,  that  I 
may  pass  it  lightly  by.  As  a  general  maxim,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  very  coarse-growing  kinds  require  to  be 
moderated  in  their  habits,  by  pruning  away  the  grosser 
shoots  ;  whereas,  in  shy  and  delicate  kinds  the  practice 
should  be  reversed.  Thinning-out  is  a  most  important 
operation ;  unless  this  is  duly  performed,  three-fourths 
of  the  powers  of  the  tree  will  be  wasted  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  crippled  blossoms  or  abortive  buds;  or,  if 
perfect,  they  will  be  so  crowded  in  the  interior  of  the 
tree  as  to  produce  a  confused  and  neglected  appearance. 
I  fear  that  many,  from  whom  better  things  might  be 
expected,  neglect  a  proper  degree  of  thinning.  Thus, 
such  Roses  as  Beauty  of  Billard,  which  produces  an 
amazing  quantity  of  weak  shoots,  is  sometimes  seen  in 
a  smothered  condition ;  the  interior  full  of  Roses,  which, 
however  they  convey  the  idea  of  exuberance  of  growth, 
only  serve  to  starve  each  other,  and  to  break  up  the 
flowering  period  prematurely.  Then,  in  such  as  Coupe 
d'Hebe,  Brennus,  or  General  Jacquemenot,  the  latter  a 
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Rose  which  ought  to  be  better  known,  how  different 
the  habit  to  such  as  “Billard!”  In  their  growth,  we 
have,  perhaps,  about  a  score  or  so  of  monstrous  shoots 
to  deal  with,  many  of  which  look  as  likely  to  produce 
watery  wood  (if  the  culture  has  been  high)  as  blossoms. 
Here  we  may  reserve  wood  of  a  medium  character. 

Another  point  may  first  be  adverted  to  in  Rose 
pruning ;  whenever  the  older  wood  assumes  a  sort  of 
dirty  yellow  colour,  with,  here  and  there,  livid-looking 
blotches,  it  may  be  taken  as  a  symptom  of  “  notice  to 
quit,”  and  be  removed  in  due  time.  The  fact  is,  the  Rose 
is  obviously  made  by  our  gracious  Creator  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  various  desires  of  our  species.  Here,  we 
may  see  a  tree  monster,  thirty  feet  in  height ;  there,  a 
pigmy  China,  or  Fairy  Rose,  decorating  the  very  edge  of 
|  a  mimic  bed  or  border,  or  the  window-sill  of  the  humble 
i  cottager,  together  with  all  the  intermediate  grades  of 
shrub,  climber,  or  the  ordinary  standard.  Now,  had 
the  Rose  been  a  decided  timber-tree,  it  could  not  have 
possessed  this  amazing  adaptability,  neither  if  it  had 
been  merely  a  little  bush. 

Now  to  my  chief  purpose  in  offering  these  remarks — 
the  summer  management.  Many  persons  are  absent 
from  their  homes  from  early  spring  until  past  Mid¬ 
summer  ;  that  is,  during  what  is  called  the  “  London 
season,”  for  this  regulates  the  movements  of  thousands 
of  persons  in  tolerable  easy  circumstances,  and  the 
rising  of  Parliament  is  the  usual  signal  for  such 
retreating  to  their  country  homesteads  for  a  while. 
With  them,  it  becomes  a  desirable  point  so  to  retard 
their  Roses  as  to  ensure  a  full  and  strong  bloom  in 
July  and  August ;  as  to  the  rest  of  the  autumn,  we  are 
constrained  to  fall  back  on  special  classes  or  kinds  to 
carry  out  the  object  well. 

To  allow  Roses  to  exhaust  their  strength,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  bad  policy ;  and  before  proceeding  to 
consider  summer  dressing,  I  may  first  state  what  practice 
1  consider  it  best  to  pursue.  I  hold  it  wrong  to  prune 
under  such  a  case,  as  in  ordinary  practice,  which  is  to 
cut  back,  at  once,  to  the  length  considered  most  proper. 
Both  the  period'  of  pruning,  and  the  mode,  may  differ 
much  with  advantage.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thus 
retarding  Roses  for  years,  and  have  had  a  fair  share  of 
success.  I  will,  therefore,  simply  detail  my  practice. 

At  the  end  of  autumn,  say  in  the  middle  of  November, 

1  I  run  the  shears  over  them,  merely  dubbing  off  as  much 
as  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  wind  waving,  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  tidy  appearance  during  winter.  Now,  according 
to  a  law  which  influences  the  development  of  buds,  re¬ 
tarded  Roses,  as  far  as  my  observation  carries  me,  show 
an  increasing  disposition  to  sprout  later  annually,  even 
as  we  see  in  our  fruit  trees. 

Our  retarded  Roses,  in  the  main,  show  but  little 
disposition  to  grow  until  the  early  part  of  April,  and 
about  that  period  I  give  a  first  pruning,  which  consists 
in  thinning  out  every  twig  not  wanted.  The  remainder 
of  the  head  is  then  shortened,  merely  cutting  away 
those  points  which  have  begun  to  sprout.  They  now 
appear  almost  stationary  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  or  beginning  of  May,  the  final 
pruning  is  given.  This  consists  in  cutting  back  to  where 
the  young  wood  is  required  from,  and  in  this  act  grow¬ 
ing  points  are  again  pruned  away.  By  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  1  consider  a  whole  month  is  gained  in  point  of  re¬ 
tardation,  and  this  is  a  most  material  affair,  where  such 
objects  require  to  be  carried  out.  It  may  bo  urged 
that  this  must  weaken  the  plant ;  it  may  be  so,  but  tliis 
part  of  the  argument  is  trivial,  for  on  Moss  Roses  I 
have  practised  it  for  many  years,  and  the  bushes  thus 
operated  on  are  now  in  the  greatest  of  beauty,  and  will 
be  so  until  near  September ;  and,  indeed,  of  all  the 
other  classes  the  same  may  be  said  in  the  main. 
Thus,  it  is  nearly  the  beginning  of  June  before  the 
trees  are  filled  with  young  shoots,  and  now  a  little  dis¬ 


budding  becomes  requisite.  Many  small  shoots  may 
bo  found  springing  from  the  interior  of  some  kinds,  and 
which,  if  suffered  to  remain,  only  tend  to  confusion; 
where  the  tree  is  otherwise  well  supplied  these  are  re¬ 
moved.  And  next,  in  some  kinds,  very  gross  shoots 
may  be  found  which  may  prove  only  wood  shoots;  such, 
if  they  can  be  spared,  are  totally  removed  also,  but  if 
needed  to  sustain  or  complete  the  form  of  the  tree,  they 
are  simply  pinched  to  about  three  eyes. 

Immediately  on  the  heels  of  this  the  trees  are 
thoroughly  cleaned  by  tobacco-water,  applied  in  the 
customary  way,  two  days  in  succession. 

Just  before  blooming  commences,  very  coarse  shoots 
may  be  seen  in  some  kinds  overtopping  the  rest,  and 
mostly  barren.  I  hold  it  a  necessary  procedure  to  cut 
or  pinch  these  back  to  a  few  eyes,  for  they  not  only 
operate  against  a  due  equalisation  of  the  sap,  but  they 
!  give  the  trees  a  coarse  appearance,  and  are  averse  to 
I  symmetry  of  form,  which,  as  far  as  outline  is  concerned, 
is,  I  think,  of  much  importance. 

Liquid  manure  is  of  great  assistance,  if  given  judi¬ 
ciously  ;  but  I  would  not  advise  its  application  long 
before  blooming  time,  imless  the  plants  are  weakly,  for 
it  is  apt  to  make  robust  kinds  coarse,  and,  indeed,  to 
force  them  to  a  size  which  they  cannot  well  maintain 
afterwards.  The  strongest,  however,  will  be  benefited 
with  it  when  once  they  begin  to  flower  freely.  I  use  a 
liquid  mixture  of  soot  and  guano  clarified  with  lime ; 
and  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  try  its 
effect,  I  may  observe,  that  two  ounces  of  best  Peruvian 
guano  will  be  sufficient  for  a  gallon  of  water,  adding 
about  half-a-pint  of  soot.  We  mix  large  quantities  at 
once,  the  soot-water  in  a  vessel  by  itself,  for  it  is  best  to 
skim  it  clear  before  mixing  with  the  guano-water. 

In  watering,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  puddle  or 
derange  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  and  large  quantities 
should  be  given  at  once,  enough  to  thoroughly  ’  soak 
the  soil;  we  generally  give  two  large  pots  full  to  a  tree, 
perhaps  about  six  gallons.  Without  a  liberal  supply  of 
moisture,  indeed,  good  Roses  cannot  be  grown ;  they 
will  speedily  cease  blooming,  and  suffer  from  the  spot 
in  the  leaf. 

One  thing  is  most  desirable  in  tree  Roses,  and  that  is 
a  good  stout  stem,  one  almost  capable  of  supporting  its 
own  head.  This  is  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving 
consistency  to  the  whole,  neither  for  appearance  alone, 
but  the  fate  of  the  tree  hangs  in  some  degree,  it  would 
appear,  on  this  point.  Nobody  can  deny  that  a  stem 
with  capacious  sap  vessels  is  in  a  condition  to  supply 
the  head  with  the  necessary  juices  better  than  one  of  a 
lean,  contracted,  or  stinted  character.  How,  then,  are 
these  capacious  sap  vessels  to  be  obtained  ?  Certainly, 
we  may  meet  with  Dog  Rose  stems  so  stout,  naturally, 
as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired ;  but  these  are  the  ex¬ 
ceptions.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  ordinary  course  of 
management  as  to  pruning,  whilst  in  the  nursery, 
is  wrong.  I  cannot  say  what  may  now  be  the  practice 
with  our  nurserymen  as  to  the  rearing  standard  fruit- 
trees  for  the  orchard,  but  in  my  younger  days  a  very 
different  practice  from  that  applied  to  Roses  prevailed. 

Having  been  originally  trained  to  the  nursery  and 
seed  business,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and 
having  divided  some  seven  years  between  the  counter 
and  the  grounds,  1  am,  of  course,  quite  familiar  with 
the  practice  of  those  times.  For  instance,  in  rearing 
standard  Apple-trees,  with  stems  of  about  six  feet,  the 
shoot  from  the  graft  was  “headed”  at  that  height. 
During  the  next  summer,  a  great  number  of  side-slioots 
were  produced  from  the  head,  nearly  unto  the  ground, 
and,  of  course,  the  prime  object  would  now  be  to  form 
a  head  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Most  persons  unpossessed  of  a  practical  knowledge, 
would  at  once  remove  every  side-shoot,  except  those 
really  required  to  form  the  head  ;  but  not  so  the  knife- 
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man  of  those  days.  These  were  suffered  to  grow  freely 
the  whole  summer,  and  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning 
were,  according  to  nursery  technicality,  “  spurred-in,” 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  all,  except  the  head,  pruned 
back  to  a  single  eye  or  so ;  the  head  formed  out  into 
about  four  shoots,  as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles, 
these  shoots  being  shortened  to  some  four  or  five  eyes. 
I  well  remember  having  a  debate  with  our  ground- 
foreman  about  the  propriety  of  the  practice.  In  my 
youthful  conceit,  1  could  not  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  it 
would  strengthen  the  tree  to  prune  all  side-shoots  away. 
I  was,  however,  met  with  the  answer,  that  they  were 
left  one  year  longer  to  strengthen  and  give  consistence 
to  the  stem ;  of  which  fact  now  I  cannot  possibly  hold  a 
doubt.  Now,  why  not  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  tree 
Rose?  I  have  seen  it  sometimes  practised,  and  am 
willing  to  promote  it  myself,  but  surely  such  does  not 
generally  obtain.  And,  if  a  promoter  of  strength  in  the 
main  stem,  is  it  not  a  promoter  of  durability  of  consti¬ 
tution  also?  1  think  it  a  safe  and  certain  inference. 
My  opinion  is,  that  much  of  the  shortness  of  life*,  com¬ 
plained  of  occasionally  in  the  tree  Rose,  is  chargeable 
here.  No  sooner  is  a  stem  produced  than  it  is  made  a 
mere  vehicle,  before  half  solidified,  for  the  transmission 
of  juices  between  the  root  and  branch  ;  and  1  do  think 
that  our  fear  of  this  spurring  system  would  invest  this 
stem  with  very  superior  powers  in  regard  of  durability 
of  constitution. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  miffy  Hoses,  and  not  in  one 
or  two  sections  alone;  that  is,  Roses  which  cannot  be 
induced  to  make  wood  freely,  and  which  will,  neverthe¬ 
less,  push  wild  shoots,  in  a  free  way,  from  the  head,  if 
suffered  so  to  do.  Doubtless,  it  is  customary  to  prune 
these  clear  away;  but  I  have  found  that,  in  many  cases, 
it  is  good  practice  to  suffer  the  wild  shoots  to  grow  un¬ 
molested  until  past  Midsummer,  when  they  may  be 
pruned.  These  wild  shoots  possess  much  greater  re¬ 
storing  powers  than  the  lean  and  debilitated  old  head 
which  it  is  sought  to  restore ;  and  I  have  found  this 
practice  good  enough  to  recommend  in  severe  cases. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  advise  that  all  suckers  be 
constantly  kept  under.  R.  Emungton. 


BANK  GROVE. 

This  mansion  is  near  Kingston ;  and  when  I  called 
here,  last  April,  to  see  the  extensive  collection  of 
Camellias  in  bloom,  and  more  particularly  the  finest 
plant  of  them  in  the  world,  Camellia  reticulata,  I  was 
so  struck  with,  the  Rosary,  that  I  asked  permission  to 
call  again  at  the  proper  time  to  see  the  Roses  in  bloom, 
and  to  report  on  them  and  other  things  which  I  could 
not  then  compass.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the 
kind  and  liberal  owner,  W.  Byam  Martin,  Esq.  Bank 
Grove  was  celebrated  for  Roses  in  Sir  John  Broughton’s 
time  ;  and  for  specimen  plants  of  them,  it  is,  perhaps, 
now  the  first  Rose-garden  in  England.  I  never  saw 
such  pillar  Roses  before,  or  in  such  profusion,  or  better 
bloomed.  What  would  you  say  for  a  pillar  Rose  sixteen 
feet  high,  clothed  down  to  the  grass,  where  it  is  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  as  regular  in  outline  as  a  pyramid, 
and  flowering  from  top  to  bottom,  as  regularly  as  if  the 
Ruses  wrere  put  on  by  hand;  every  leaf  in  a  whole 
rosary  as  green  and  shining  as  could  be,  and  not  a  fly 
or  blight  to  be  seen  on  a  surface  that  would  cover  some 
acres,  if  that  surface  were  reduced  down  and  divided  to 
the  dimensions  of  plants  in  an  ordinary  rosary!  Coupe 
de  Hebe,  perhaps  the  best  of  all  Roses  for  a  pillar,  is 
here  in  abundance,  at  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high, 
and  that  is  generally  the  common  height  of  scores  of 
pillar  Roses,  both  in  the  regular  rosary,  which  is  in 
circular  beds  on  the  grass,  and  in  avenues  along  some 
of  the  walks.  In  these  avenues  the  pillar  Roses  stand 


five  feet  from  the  walk,  and  twelve  feet  between  pillar 
and  pillar,  and  in  each  case  the  pillar  looks  as  if  the 
particular  Rose  was  growing  on  its  own  roots;  and  there 
is  another  form  of  pillar  Rose  that  I  never  saw  before, 
and  I  believe  was  never  yet  mentioned  in  print;  but  now, 
after  seeing  how  Roses  have  been  managed  here,  it  is  j 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  Rose  world,  so  to  speak,  has  | 
gone  on  so  long  without  adopting  the  plan  generally,  j 
T  think  the  introduction  of  the  strong-growing  hybrid  ! 
Chinas  must  have  been  the  origin  of  this  style.  We  j 
all  know  how  difficult  it  was,  at  first,  to  get  these  to  J 
bloom  freely;  if  they  were  pruned,  they  flowered  not;  , 
when  left  alone  without  pruning  they  went  out  of 
shape,. or  there  was  no  known  shape  into  which  they  1 
could  be  trained  so  as  to  give  the  full  complement  of  j 
flowers.  At  last,  the  great  rose-growers  themselves  j 
suggested  that  they  should  not  be  pruned  at  all,  farther  i 
than  cutting-off  mere  points,  and  thinning-out  old  wood 
with  the  very  strongest  and  the  weakest  shoots ;  and 
something  to  that  effect  is  a  standing  annual  paragraph 
in  the  Rose  catalogues.  Well,  instead  of  this,  these 
hybrid  Chinas,  and  all  the  other  very  strong-growing 
Roses  that  were  brought  in  on  tall  standards,  have 
been  given  an  original  cast,  and  trained  up  as  standard 
pillars,  which  is  the  right  name  for  them.  Now,  a  j 
standard  pillar  Rose  will  not  come  in  appropriately  in  j 
every  situation,  nor,  generally,  in  any  situation,  1  be¬ 
lieve,  except  one,  and  that  one  is  often  repeated  in  this 
garden,  and  the  thing  is  managed  so  well,  that  I  am 
almost  sure  it  will  come  to  be  universally  adopted  in  all 
good  rosaries  as  soon  as  it  is  made  known. 

Eirst  of  all,  let  us  suppose  a  standard  of  the  strong¬ 
est  of  all  hybrid  Chinas,  Blairii,  No.  2.  The  stem 
is  from  four  to  five  feet  high ;  and  what  is  to  be  done 
with  it  after  two  or  three  years?  Nine  people  out  of 
ten  say  it  cannot  be  grown  as  a  standard  at  all — it 
is  too  tender,  and  must  have  a  wall ;  or  it  is  too  some¬ 
thing  else,  or  double  that,  and  more  to  the  bargain  ; 
but,  somehow  or  other,  it  is  in  a  bad  plight  in  very 
many  places,  and  a  short  liver  in  others.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  healthiest  of  Roses ;  does  not  require  a 
wall  or  fence ;  and  lives  as  long  as  any  of  them ;  it  is 
also  the  highest  pillar  Rose  in  the  garden,  being  just 
sixteen  feet  above  the  grass,  and  in  magnificent  bloom; 
and  as  a  standard — that  is  a  pillar  standard — it  is  as  ma¬ 
nageable  as  a  Spong’s  Rose.  Now,  if  this  Blairii  can  be 
grown  thus  as  a  standard,  and  so  live  as  long  as  other 
Roses,  and  also  look  as  healthy  as  it  did  in  1830,  when 
it  first  came  out,  surely  no  one  need  fear  trying  any 
of  the  hybrid  Chinas,  or  any  other  strong  grower  just  in 
the  same  way,  and  that  way  is  in  the  centre  of  a  circle 
bed  of  Roses ;  ten  feet  ought  to  be  about  the  diameter  j 
of  the  bed ;  the  height  of  the  stem,  or  Wild  Rose,  is, 
say  five  feet  from  this;  a  regular  pyramid  Rose  may 
lawfully  rise  up  to  just  twenty  feet  if  one  chooses;  but  ' 
any  height  will  do. 

Here,  where  the  subject  has  been  studied  with 
great  care,  under  all  forms  and  governments  for  j 
some  years,  they  have  come  to  a  final  settlement  ! 
on  the  heights  and  diameters  of  pillar  Roses  ;  the  \ 
height.,  they  say,  must  be  governed  by  individual  taste, 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  by  the  constitutional 
habit  or  strength  of  your  Rose,  and  may  be  anything 
above  eight  feet;  but  there  is  a  law  to  govern  the 
diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  that  says,  whatever  the 
height  of  the  Rose  pillar  may  be,  the  diameter  of  it  at 
the  bottom  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  one-half  the 
height ;  then,  on  that  principle,  a  bed  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  as  above,  will  carry  a  pillar  Rose  twenty  feet 
high.  The  circular  beds  in  this  rosary  that  are  devoted  , 
to  this  kind  of  pyramid  are  chiefly  nine  to  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  planted  thus — a  tall  standard  in  the 
centre,  the  head  of  it  trimmed  up  as  a  pyramid,  and  the 
highest  of  this  class  is  twelve  feet  high ;  then  four  or 
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five  other  standards  of  such  Roses  as  are  not  so  strong 
as  the  centre  one,  and  ouly  three  feet  high  in  the  stem, 
are  planted  eighteen  inches  from  the  grass ;  their  heads 
meet  all  round  the  bed,  and  form  a  bottom  diameter ,  as 
it  were,  to  the  centre  pillar  elevated  on  the  standard,  so 
that  the  stem  part  of  the  centre  Rose  is  not  seen  ;  after 
them,  a  good  growing  dwarf  Rose  is  planted  between 
each  of  the  standards,  and  these  must  put  their  chief 
|  strength  on  the  outside  next  the  grass,  the  inside  being 
so  much  in  the  shade  of  the  standards,  so  that  the  bed 
is  soon  quite  as  full  as  if  it  had  been  planted,  in  the  first 
instance,  with  a  full-grown  pyramid,  ten  feet  in  diameter ; 
j  the  bed,  meanwhile,  is  the  best  disposition  of  Roses  ever 
yet  thought  upon  ;  indeed,  it  ought  to  be  seen  in  full 
beauty  of  flower,  as  I  saw  a  dozen  of  them  July  7th,  to 
be  fully  appreciated. 

Mr.  Page,  the  gardener,  who  manages  these  Roses, 
agrees  with  me,  that  that  is  the  only  way  that  their 
standard  pyramids  are  suitable  for ;  and  also  that 
without  a  standard  pyramid  in  the  centre,  such  beds 
can  never  be  made  to  tell  so  effectively.  Altogether, 
I  was  highly  pleased  with  this  part  of  their  system 
of  growing  Roses.  It  struck  me,  that  if  three  kinds 
of  Roses  were  used  for  such  a  bed  it  would  be  still 
more  telling  on  a  stranger,  as  he  might  think,  natu¬ 
rally  enough,  that  but  one  Rose  was  used,  that  it 
was  an  immense  pillar  Rose,  with  the  Rose  blooms  in 
three  stages  of  bloom,  or  development;  or  the  planting 
might  be  with  a  view  to  show  how  best  to  shade  any  three 
distinct  varieties — say  Madame  Lajfay ,  as  a  pyramid 
for  the  middle  standard,  then  five  standards  of  Geant 
des  Batailles,  and  standard  of  Marengo  for  a  dwarf  on 
the  outside;  also,  Mrs.  Elliot,  for  the  centre;  William 
Jesse  next;  and  Comte  de  Montalivet  to  the  outside 
row ;  or  any  other  three  of  the  same  class,  and  in  one  or 
three  shades,  just  as  fancy  may  direct.  In  some  of  the 
beds  here  there  is  the  middle  pyramid  as  above,  then 
the  row  of  standards,  and  the  surface  of  the  bed  below 
with  bedding  plants,  as  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  the 
•  like,  all  very  rich  and  very  gay.  Some  of  the  strong 
growing  Roses  are  in  pyramids,  but  are  brought  up 
nearly  of  the  same  diameter  from  the  bottom  ;  these 
might  and  ought  to  be  called  Rose-columns.  Then 
there  are  Rose-tents,  ending  in  domes  at  the  top  ;  a 
climber  in  the  centre,  like  the  handle  of  an  umbrella; 
then  six  pyramids  in  a  circle  round  that,  and  five,  or 
six,  or  more  feet  from  the  centre,  are  carried  up  seven 
feet  high,  an  iron  ring,  at  that  height,  connecting  them 
together;  from  this  ring  the  top  of  the  pillars  are  trained 
doom  fashion,  to  join  the  centre  climber.  Here  is  a 
regular  Rose  tent  for  a  tea-party  ;  and  when  the  tent  is 
on  the  line  of  a  walk,  and  you  have  to  pass  through  it, 
the  effect  is  very  good.  Some  of  the  pyramids  end  in  a 
single  shoot,  and  that  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  Rose-training;  but  the  different  forms  of 
pillars,  pyramids,  or  colours,  give  a  great  variety,  and, 
I  think,  more  richness  to  the  scene. 

Of  the  ordinary  standard  and  dwarf  Roses  there  aro 
also  as  many  forms  and  sizes  as  are  to  be  seen  else¬ 
where,  but  being  in  general  use,  they  need  no  particular 
description.  I  noted  the  following  as  instances  that 
may  be  followed,  however,  with  great  advantage  : — The 
common,  crimson,  and  other  Moss  Roses,  on  their  own 
roots,  in  pillars  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  feet  high,  clothed 
from  the  ground  to  the  top ;  Fulgens,  ditto,  ten  feet ; 
Coupe  de  Hebe,  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  feet,  magnificent; 
Paul  Perras,  ten  feet ;  Las  Casses,  ten  feet ;  Persian 
Yellow,  ten  feet !  Blairii,  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet ; 
Boule  de  Nantieul,  commonly  a  dwarf,  and  one  of  the 
darkest,  seven,  ten,  and  twelve  feet  high,  and  pro¬ 
portionally  in  diameter!  Great  Western,  ten  feet; 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  seven  feet;  La  Dauphin,  a 
fine,  light,  pillar  Rose,  ten  feet;  Chenedole,  ten  and 
|  twelve  feet,  magnificent;  Henry  Barbet,  eight  and 


ten  feet ;  Paul  Bicaut,  a  splendid  first-class  dark  j' 
Rose,  seven  feet  already;  and  selections  from  all 
the  classes  running  in  the  same  style,  the  diameters 
being  from  three  to  eight  feet.  The  Malmaison  Rose, 
on  its  own  roots,  is  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  from  two 
feet  to  a  yard  through.  Auguste  Mie ,  a  splendid  light 
Rose,  and  a  hybrid  perpetual,  is  quite  a  novelty  in  that 
class.  An  old  hybrid  China,  called  Parigot,  is  fully  as 
good  as  the  Standard  of  Marengo.  Vesta,  a  semidouble 
Rose,  and  the  highest  coloured  one,  I  remember  thirty 
years  ago,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  these  twenty  years, 
is  very  fine  here ;  another  called  Miralba  is  nearly  as 
black  as  jet  Comte  Bobrinsky  isamorefirey  Rose  than 
Geant  de  Batailles ;  it  is  what  I  call  the  double  Gloire 
de  Iiosamene,  and  would  make  a  splendid  bed,  edged 
with  Fabvier,  or  perhaps  better  with  Mrs.  Bosanquet, 
but  it  should  be  on  its  own  roots.  This  is  a  good 
time  to  put  in  cuttings  of  all  such ;  little  side-shoots 
taken  off  with  a  heel  are  almost  sure  to. grow  if  put  in 
at  all  workmanlike ;  and  after  what  I  have  seen  at 
Bank  Grove,  added  to  my  old  notions,  I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  nine-tenths  of  our  best  Roses  would  grow 
better  on  their  own  roots  than  when  worked. 

All  Roses  require  a  rich  soil,  but  two-tliirds  of  them  will 
grow  and  do  well  in  soil  that  would  starve  our  own  Dog 
Rose,  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  this  hip  Rose  cast 
to  the  dogs  altogether,  and  be  done  with  it ;  besides,  there 
are  two  or  three  like  it  growing  in  our  hedge-rows, 
which  few  can  distinguish  except  when  in  leaf,  and  not 
always  then,  and  these  are  good  for  nothing.  The  soil 
about  Kingston  is  a  very  light  sandy  loam,  on  gravel  or 
sand,  and  not  far  from  water,  yet,  with  good  rotten 
dung,  it  is  surprising  to  see  Roses  bloom  so  well.  I  did 
not  enquire  at  Bank  Grove  how  the  rose-beds  are  made, 
but  I  suspect  they  are  filled  with  the  same  loam  from 
Wimbledon  which  gives  such  a  gloss  to  their  Camellias, 
and  such  stiffness  and  bloom  to  their  Geraniums. 

In  bedding-out  plants  they  are  as  rich  as  any  of  our  ducal 
gardens.  They  have  two  of  the  finest  Tom  Thumbs  in 
the  world ;  they  are  now  out  in  two  boxes  large  enough 
for  the  largest  American  Aloe,  and  each  of  them  will  be 
from  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter  before  the  end  of  the 
season ;  they  were  as  much  last  year,  and  all  from  one 
root;  and  they  have  lots  in  vases  coming  up  to  that  size 
as  fast  as  they  let  them.  A  bed  of  Sense  Unique  was 
very  rich,  also  the  Unique,  Tom  Thumb,  Punch,  and 
Compactum,  and  a  new  Compactum,  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  before,  with  dark  scarlet  flowers,  which  must 
get  its  way  to  all  good  gardens.  Flower  of  the  Day, 
Mountain  of  Light,  and  another  very  good  variegated 
one,  intermediate  between  the  two,  Punch  or  Tom 
Thumb,  in  a  bed,  with  a  circle  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day, 
does  well.  This  variegated  Geranium,  being  neither 
scarlet  or  pink,  and  the  white  of  the  leaf  is  so  soft,  that 
it  will  always  tell  better  as  an  edging  than  as  a  whole 
bed  by  itself;  at  least  I  think  so,  for  I  have  not  vet  seen 
a  large  bed  of  it,  and  one  can  hardly  judge  properly  by 
a  small  or  moderate  example.  If  the  Mountain  of 
Light  is  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  that  I  am  not  yet  sure 
of,  it  must  make  a  good  bedder,  and  put  down  Flower  of 
the  Day.  Without  flowers,  you  would  not  know  the  one 
front  the  other ;  but  to  balance  the  white  and  richness 
of  the  leaves  there  must  be  a  blaze  of  good-coloured 
bloom.  I  saw  here  a  large  plant  of  the  new  variegated 
Geranium  Prince  of  Orange — it  is  as  sweet  as  the  old 
form,  and  a  far  more  genteel-looking  plant,  being  more 
slender  in  all  the  parts.  It  makes  a  third  shade  in 
variegated  Geraniums,  and  if  I  was  on  the  turf  again 
1  would  take  advantage  of  this,  and  be  the  first  to  have 
a  shaded  bed  of  Variegateds.  My  bed  would  be  a  circle 
of  nine  feet  through ;  the  centre  would  be  well  raised, 
and  planted  with  this  variegated  Prince,  a  yard  through, 
then  Mangles,  two  rows,  and  the  outside  of  Flower  of 
the  Day. 
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Shrubiand  Rose  Petunia  makes  a  very  good  edge  for 
vase  plants,  if  allowed  to  ramble  as  they  have  it  here, 
without  much  training.  There  is  a  beautiful  bed  of  the 
Mulberry,  or  Port  Wine-coloured  Verbena  called  Helen,  a 
very  old  one,  but  we  must  have  it  up  again,  if  only  on 
my  own  authority ;  it  is  a  great  favourite  here,  and  also  at 
Chiswick  House,  but  there  they  missed  it  this  season 
through  its  being  a  bad  one  to  winter,  although  a  very 
strong  grower.  After  having  it  in  mixtures  at  Shrub- 
land  Park,  and  seeing  it  last  year  in  perfection  by  itself 
at  Chiswick  House,  and  this  year  at  Bank  Grove, 
equally  good,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  we  can  no 
more  discard  it  than  the  Emma  Verbena. 

There  is  a  large  massive  fountain  finished  in  the  end  of 
the  American  ground  this  season,  and,  notwithstanding 
this  wet  summer,  I  saw  they  were  watering  this  garden 
whenever  two  or  three  dry  days  intervened,  and  all  the 
plants  look  and  grow  remarkably  well  and  fast  Liboce- 
drus  Chilensis  was  twenty-nine  inches  high  that  day,  and 
only  nineteen  inches  when  I  called  in  April.  Some  of 
|  the  best  of  the  new  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  are  put  out 
in  this  garden,  and  I  saw  the  usually  little  dwarf 
Ciliatum  grown  and  trained  up  to  standard  height  on  its 
\  own  roots !  D.  Beaton. 

| 

CHISWICK  HOUSE. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London,  allows  his  beautiful 
gardens  at  Chiswick  House  to  be  seen  by  visitors  to 
the  Society’s  July  shows,  year  after  year ;  and  a 
beautiful  grass  walk  through  the  orchard  of  the 
Society  leads  straight  to  the  Duke’s  garden  on  the 
north  side  of  it.  On  entering  by  the  north  gate,  the 
green  walk  is  continued  southward  for  about  170  yards, 
to  the  centre  of  a  long  glass  range  of  plant  houses,  and 
through  the  centre  house  of  this  range  the  company 
pass  on  to  one  of  the  very  finest  flower-gardens  near 
London.  On  the  last  show  day,  July  9,  the  Coldstream’s 
band  struck  up  “  Bundle  and  Go,”  a  little  before  two 
o’clock,  in  the  Society’s  garden  ;  and  away  we  went,  by 
the  green  walks,  as  merrily  as  the  “  Camp  ”  folks,  down 
to  Chiswick  House — a  regular  procession,  in  fact,  all 
the  way;  and  no  one  durst  break  rank  any  more  than 
if  Lord  Seaton  himself  were  riding  by  our  side.  Here 
nothing  about  the  fashions  could  be  seen,  however, 
unless  one  happened  to  fall  into  the  procession  behind 
four  ladies,  as  some  did,  to  my  own  knowledge. 

On  entering  the  north  gate,  the  first  note  of  preparation 
was  on  a  grand  scale ;  from  the  gate  to  the  hothouses  is 
about  170  yards,  as  I  have  just  said,  and  there  is  a  wide 
border  on  each  side  of  the  walk  the  whole  of  the  way, 
and  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  Each  of  these  long 
borders  are  planted  with  two  rows  of  Calceolaria  angus- 
tifolia,  a  clear  yellow,  and  two  rows  of  the  Cornpactum 
Horse-shoe  Geranium — the  two  kinds  in  alternate  rows 
on  both  sides.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  from  the 
great  length  of  these  borders,  the  simplicity  of  the 
arrangement,  the  music,  the  soldiers,  or  the  new  bon¬ 
nets;  but  sure  I  am  that  I  never  saw  a  more  telling 
scene  in  all  my  travels.  No  doubt  a  good  deal  of  the 
impression  was  owing  to  the  great  concourse  of  people 
passing  at  the  time ;  the  endless  variations  and  tints  in 
the  ladies’  dresses  in  the  full  sun ;  and  the  freshness  of 
the  plants  and  borders  from  the  continuous  rains  the 
whole  preceding  night ;  but  still,  with  all  these  aids,  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  two  other  bedding  plants  that 
would  give  anything  near  the  rich  glow  which  was  here 
produced,  The  thing  is  a  regular  hit,  and  will  last  as 
long  as  terrace  walks  ;  but  nothing  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  long  will  do  justice  to  it,  and  no  other  Geranium 
but  Cornpactum  will  answer.  This  I  learned  from  Mr. 
Edmond,  his  Grace’s  gardener,  whom  I  was  fortunate 


enough  to  meet  with  in  the  crowd.  The  reason  is,  that 
Cornpactum  keeps  the  trusses  as  regular  and  upright  as 
soldiers  on  parade ;  you  might  look  on  from  one  end 
and  not  discover  a  single  blossom  or  truss  out  of  the 
true  line.  Compared  with  Cornpactum,  in  regularity  of 
flowering,  Tom  Thumb  and  the  rest  of  them  are  mere 
ramblers ;  and,  as  pot  plants,  Cornpactum  and  Amazon 
are  by  far  the  best,  as  they  carry  the  best  trusses  of  the 
whole  family.  The  finest  Compactums  I  ever  saw  or 
heard  of  were  from  scores  of  pot  plants  distributed 
along  the  front  shelves  in  this  same  glass  range.  There 
was  not  a  single  plant  shown  in  the  Chiswick  garden 
this  season  that  indicated  a  better  style  of  gardening 
than  these  very  Compactums. 

Unique  Cerise  is  another  very  good  pot  plant  for 
summer  decoration  in-doors ;  in  a  bed,  out-of-doors,  it 
it  is  not  nearly  so  effective.  My  seedling,  Lady 
Middleton,  is  the  nearest  tint  to  Unique  Cerise ;  the  two 
are  on  a  par  for  in-doors,  but  Lady  Middleton  makes 
one  of  the  gayest  beds  in  the  garden,  and  stands  all 
weathers.  Some  ladies  are  passionately  fond  of  good  tints 
in  this  class  of  Geraniums,  and  most  ladies  like  to  see 
them.  I  had  a  seedling  six  or  seven  years  back — the 
tint  is  between  pink,  salmon,  and  cherry  colour — 
and  I  recollect  two  ladies  falling  in  love  with  it 
at  first  sight,  and  both  declared  it  was  the  richest  tint 
for  a  ball  dress,  for  a  young  lady,  of  all  they  had  ever 
seen  in  flowers;  but,  unfortunately,  the  shape  of  the 
flower  is  so  much  out  of  the  fashion,  that  it  would  not 
do  for  a  trade  plant ;  however,  after  seeing  the  nice  tints 
brought  out  in  Eliza  Field,  Princess,  and  Kingsbury 
Pet,  at  the  last  show,  I  began  to  cross  it  with  Lady 
Middleton,  Cherry  Cheek,  and  Unique  Cerise,  for 
newer  tints,  and  better  habit,  if  possible. 

As  Mr.  Edmond  has  had  great  experience  in 
this  beautiful  garden,  and  is  at  the  fountain  head 
of  all  that  is  new  and  good  for  the  flower-bed,  I 
noted  down  the  principal  varieties  he  used  this  season, 
as  a  guide  for  those  far  away,  who  have  not  such 
opportunities  to  select  from.  His  scarlet  Geraniums 
are  principally  Cornpactum,  Punch,  and  Tom  Thumb, 
and  he  uses  them  in  about  equal  proportion ;  he  likes 
Punch  best  for  autumn,  but  finds  it  not  so  early  as  the 
other  two,  without  a  little  extra  encouragement  in  the 
spring  before  planting-out  time.  He  uses  four  Petunias 
— the  Shrubiand  Rose,  Shrubiand  White,  an  excellent 
purple,  called  Superb — this  seems  the  best  purple  I 
have  yet  seen  for  beds ;  and  a  very  gay,,  streaked  one — 
purple  streaks  on  a  light  pink  ground — called  Eclipse : 
I  think  these  are  the  best  four  in  cultivation.  Superb 
has  a  large  dark  eye,  and  an  excellent  habit  for  a 
header.  Mont  Blanc  is  his  chief  white  Verbena,  and 
his  scarlets  are  Gem  of  the  West  and  St.  Margaret ;  two 
that  are  much  alike  in  habit  and  truss,  but  the  former 
has  a  light  eye,  the  other  a  purplish  eye.  Barkerii  is 
his  dark  crimson,  and  it  is  a  better  grower  than  Inglefeld 
Seedling,  the  next  nearest  to  it  in  colour.  Emma  is  still 
the  best  dark  purple.  Leonica  is  his  best  purple  ;  and 
Imperatrice  Josephine  he  still  uses  for  the  best  apology 
for  a  blue  Verbena;  and  Hamlet  is  his  next  best  blueish 
tint ;  and  Gompte  de  Paris  is  an  improvement  on 
Heloise,  or  blueish-purple.  For  low,  long  beds  he  has 
Tweediana.  The  second  week  in  July  being  the  grand 
day  of  the  season  with  him  for  the  reception  of  the 
visitors  to  the  Society’s  Garden,  experience  has  taught 
him  that  these  varieties  establish  themselves  sooner, 
and  come  earlier  into  bloom  with  him  than  others 
that  are  equally  good  later  in  the  season. 

Integrifolia  and  Rugosa  are  the  two  best  earliest  Cal¬ 
ceolarias,  and  he  uses  them  abundantly.  Kaxyii  does 
not  answer  on  this  soil,  nor  on  many  other  soils ;  and 
Amplexicaulis  is  too  late  altogether  for  this  garden. 

Of  variegated  Geraniums,  he  has  beds  of  Flower  of 
the  Day,  Queen  of  Summer,  and  Mangles  Variegated; 
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but  Queen  of  Summer  is  a  poor  thing  indeed  in  most 
places. 

He  has  beautiful  beds  of  Lobelia  ramosoides.  This 
was  first  mentioned  and  recommended  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  and  it  has  turned  out  just  what  I  said  from 
a  single  plant  of  it  I  saw  exhibited  from  the  Pine-Apple 
Place  Nursery  ;  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  little  blue  tribe. 
Beds  of  the  Unique  Geranium  are  made  here  from  old, 
stinted  plants ;  young  plants  of  it  run  too  much  to  leaf, 
and  give  fewer  flowers,  and  they  come  much  later  than 
from  old,  straggling  plants.  The  best  way  to  do  this 
Unique  is  to  strike  it  from  cuttings  in  February,  in 
smart  heat,  when  it  will  root  like  Verbenas;  and  when 
the  beds  are  planted  in  May,  the  young  Uniques  should 
be  potted  singly  in  small  pots,  kept  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  a  close,  cold  frame,  and  then  turned  out  into  a 
bed  of  sand,  saw-dust,  or  coal-ashes,  and  the  nots  to  be 
plunged  to  the  rim,  there  to  remain  to  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember;  they  will  root  out  through  the  bottom  of  the 
pots,  and  make  a  free  growth,  and  produce  flowers  for 
nosegays,  or  glasses,  all  the  autumn ;  but  they  are  not 
to  be  cut  back  at  all,  even  were  any  of  them  a  yard 
long ;  the  out-roots  are  trimmed  off  when  the  plants  are 
housed,  and  the  plants  are  staked,  and  kept  in  the  same 
pots  all  that  winter.  The  very  tops  are  taken  off  next 
February  for  a  fresh  batch  of  cuttings,  and  the  old 
plants  are  kept  as  cool  as  possible  all  through  the 
spring,  and  turned  out  in  May  into  the  beds,  and  the 
shoots  are  trained  at  full  length  close  to  the  surface  of 
the  bed;  and,  after  such  a  long  cramping  at  the  roots, 
the  old  wood  is  so  ripe  that,  on  the  first  move  of  growth, 
flowers  are  up  from  every  joint.  Some  such  manage¬ 
ment  is  certainly  necessary  to  get  this  beautiful  flower 
in  anything  like  profusion  all  over  a  bed. 

Under  very  large  old  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  in  the  plea¬ 
sure-ground,  they  plant  Ivy  where  grass  will  not  grow, 
and  cannot  thrive,  and  it  answers  remarkably  well,  and 
so  it  will  under  any  trees,  where  it  is  difficult  to  get  grass. 
About  tl^  end  of  September  would  be  a  good  time  to 
fork  up  under  Cedar-trees,  and  to  wheel  on  some  fresh 
earth,  and  plant  young  Ivy  plants  at  about  a  foot  apart 
each  way ;  then,  if  they  were  to  be  well  attended  to  the 
following  summer,  with  a  good  soaking  of  water  now 
and  then,  both  the  Cedars  and  under  them  would  be 
much  improved.  We  often  have  complaints  about  such 
things,  and  that  is  one  of  the  best  and  least  expensive 
ways  I  know  of.  I  do  not  know  any  forest  or  orna¬ 
mental  tree  that  is  sooner  improved  by  ^  good  top¬ 
dressing  than  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  no  manure  or 
strong  water  is  so  good  for  it  as  three  or  four  inches 
deep  of  any  fresh  earth  from  a  common  or  road-side  bank, 
after  first  scraping  off  the  dry  loose  surface  caused  by 
the  fallen  leaves. 

In  the  experimental  ground  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  I  saw  two  or  three  very  nice  things  for  the  first 
time : — A  white  variety  of  Seline  Pendula,  a  most  useful 
annual  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  April,  and  so  on  to 
Midsummer ;  and  it  may  be  sown  now  or  any  time  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  end  of  August,  on  any  rough  spare 
piece  of  ground,  or  among  shrubs,  the  plants  will  shift 
for  themselves  through  the  winter,  and  will  remove  in 
the  spring  as  easily  as  cabbage  plant. 

Diantlius  Qardnerii,  a  rich,  purple  flower,  very  good 
indeed,  and  propagated  like  other  pinks.  Cenia  turbinata, 
a  low,  yellow-flowering  annual,  with  leaves  and  growth 
like  Chamomile,  was  new  to  me;  it  is  more  curious  than 
otherwise,  but  may  be  useful  for  rock-work.  Venidium 
eximium,  another  very  curious  rock-plant,  a  composite, 
and  I  suppose  an  annual,  with  yellow  flowers,  not  un¬ 
like  a  Qazania;  and  Monolopia  californica,  a  nice  grower, 
and  full  of  yellow  flowers,  a  capital  bedder,  if  it  lasts 
long  enough.  It  comes  nearest  to  Galichroa  platiglossa 
in  growth  and  looks,  but  is  altogether  a  more  genteel 
looking  thing ;  an  annual,  of  course,  and  one  of  the 


newest  from  California,  except  Mr.  Veitch’s  new  yellow 
i  Leptosiphon,  of  which  seeds  will  be  advertised  im- 
I  mediately  for  autumn  sowing.  D.  Beaton. 


STANDARD  FLOWERING  SHRUBS  — THEIR 
UTILITY  AND  MODE  OF  SUPPORT. 

Take  one  of  our  great  men — a  recognised  arbiter  in 
gardening  taste — and  before  you  could  fix  upon  his  very 
opinion,  would  you  not,  and  with  no  great  success,  be 
under  the  necessity  of  comparing  his  past  and  present 
views,  and  how  these,  again,  were  influenced  by  circum¬ 
stances?  For  instance,  accompany  him  to  the  splendid 
gardens  in  front  of  the  mansion  at  Trentliam.  For  a 
moment,  the  beautiful  ground-work  is  shaded  by  the  large, 
beautiful,  standard  Laurels,  that,  as  it  were,  lift  up  the 
ground,  and  give  to  it  massiveness  and  dignity.  Our  critic 
is  in  ecstacies.  In  his  musings  he  is  transported  to  the 
gardens  of  Italy,  and  the  warmer  parts  of  France.  In 
these  Laurels  he  sees  nothing  but  Orange-trees,  and  the 
clever  mode  in  which  the  deception  is  accomplished 
yields  an  additional  pleasure.  Hint  that  they  look  very 
artificial,  and  you  are  told  the  more  they  look  so  the 
better — everything  in  their  vicinity  being  stamped  with 
art  and  design.  Ask  if  they  would  not  have  done  as 
well  planted  out,  instead  of  being  raised  above  ground 
in  tubs;  and  you  are  told,  No.  The  tubs  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses — completing  the  illusion  as  to  the  Orange-trees, 
and  giving  to  all  a  bolder  stamp  of  the  artistic  in  design, 
as  opposed  to  the  more  natural  in  style.  With  such 
ideas  of  standards  seeking  a  comfortable  lodging  in 
your  brain,  you  enter  an  exhibition  room,  or  walk  be¬ 
neath  the  awning  that  shelters  exhibition  plants.  Almost 
the  first  things  that  strike  your  eye  are  some  pretty  stand¬ 
ards  of  plants  you  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
low-growing  bushes.  You  cannot  conceal  your  admiration, 
but  what  is  your  surprise,  to  hear  your  mentor  ejaculate, 
“What  taste!  unnatural!  such  stiltedness!  regular 
mops ! !  a  little  longer  handle,  and  what  excellent  fly 
and  spider  flappers  for  the  housemaid!!!”  But  while 
you  listen,  thoughts  are  galloping  through  your  mind — 
such  as,  that  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Island  the 
Portugal  Laurel  is  naturally  more  of  a  bush  than  a 
standard  tree;  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  beauty 
of  the  fine  standard  thorn  on  your  lawn,  and  the  brake 
of  those  bushes  in  your  meadow: — that  your  favourite 
Rose-tree,  with  a  head  some  two  yards  in  diameter, 
has  attractions  which  a  bush  on  the  ground,  which 
you  must  stoop  to  examine,  does  not  possess;  and 
then,  glancing  along  the  tables,  evincing  such  won¬ 
drous  cultural  skill,  the  idea  will  pop  itself  forward, 
in  the  Geranium  group,  for  instance,  that  the  level  uni¬ 
formity  in  size  and  height  detracts  from  their  beauty, 
merely  because  there  is  little  opportunity  for  light 
and  shade,  and  no  conspicuous  point,  uplifting  as  it 
were,  on  which  the  eye  can  repose,  and  which  some 
beautiful  standards  raised  above  the  common  level 
would  unquestionably  give.  But  the  words  of  the 
great  arbiter  in  taste  are  ringing  in  your  ears ;  and, 
amid  conflicting  feelings,  you  hardly  know  whether  to 
give  up  the  understanding  this  matter  of  taste  in  de¬ 
spair,  or  quietly  follow  the  windings  of  an  acknowledged 
genius  in  the  matter,  or  manfully  resolve,  after  taking 
a  few  prominent  principles  for  land-marks,  to  follow  out 
the  promptings  of  your  own  perceptions  of  the  beautiful. 

I  believe  that  somewhere  in  this  work  I  have  said 
something  of  small,  isolated  standards,  such  as  Rose- 
trees ,  with  heads  a  few  inches  in  diameter,  as  having 
too  much  of  the  mop  style  to  be  truly  beautiful.  It  is 
true,  they  must  have  small  heads  before  they  have  large 
ones ;  but  that,  though  it  should  give  us  patience,  need 
not  interfere  with  the  decision  of  the  present.  The 
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consciousness  that  we  are  waiting  for  size  will  not 
remove,  though  it  will  modify,  the  moppisli  appearance. 
To  realize  the  greatest  amount  of  pleasure  from  standard 
flowering-plants  several  requisites  seem  necessary,  such 
as  the  following The  object  intended  should  be  appa¬ 
rent  ;  they  are  better  adapted  for  lines  and  avenues 
than  for  groups  by  themselves;  it  isolated,  the  plant 
should  be  large  enough  to  command  attention  tor  itself 
alone  ;  grouped  with  d warier  tilings,  they  give  to  the 
group  variety,  size,  elevation,  and  dignity.  Mr.  Beaton 
lately  mentioned  how  this  was  done  with  a  collection  ot 
plants  in  a  room;  how  the  standard  increased  in  height 
without  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  bloom  below.  1 
lately  saw  this  nicely  carried  out  in  a  garden  over  which 
a  friend  presides.  Two  Bose  clumps,  at  a  distance  from 
each  other,  had  just  enough  of  standards  to  give  the 
clump  elevation,  without  shading  the  more  numerous 
dwarfs  below.  No  planting  of  standards,  or  of  dwarfs 
alone ,  could  produce  such  an  effect.  As  if  to  illustrate 
the  fact  more  forcibly,  in  the  same  garden,  presided 
over  by  a  man  of  first-rate  talent,  was  a  group  of  stand¬ 
ard  Boses,  and  in  a  prominent  place,  too  ;  each  standard 
had  its  little  circle  of  earth  on  the  beautiful  lawn,  and 
these  were  so  close  to  each  other,  that  I  thought  how 
careful  the  workmen  must  be  in  wielding  their  scythes 
among  so  many  stems  so  near  to  each  other ;  and  how 
much  time  must  be  required  in  clipping  and  cleaning 
round  every  individual  Rose-tree ;  and  yet,  after  all,  how 
lmmpy-dumpy,  meaningless,  and  unsatisfactory  the 
whole  affair  looked,  with  only  one  redeeming  quality 
about  them — the  beautiful  Boses  with  which  they  were 
furnished.  Had  these  standards  been  made  into  two 
groups  instead  of  one,  the  ground  dug  between  them, 
and  planted  with  dwarfs,  though  they  might  have  as¬ 
similated  the  other  two  beds,  the  satisfaction  would 
have  been  greater,  and  the  labour,  for  a  season,  con¬ 
siderably  abridged.  J  have  several  times  noticed  Bose- 
trees  planted  avenue  fashion  by  the  side  of  walks,  as 
they  are  with  good  effect  at  Courteen  Hall,  but  the  result, 
in  such  cases,  will  be  striking,  in  proportion  to  all  the 
plants  presenting  a  similar  outline,  and  all  marked  by 
largeness  rather  than  diminutiveness  in  their  dimensions. 

But  almost  equal  in  importance  to  the  first  postscript 
of  a  lady’s  letter  is  the  principal  flower  group  at  Cour¬ 
teen  Hall,  for  demonstrating  how  a  few  standards, 
breaking  the  otherwise  uniform  level  of  flower-beds, 
gives  to  the  group  extended  size  and  elevation,  “  lifting 
the  beds  up,”  as  Mr.  Gardiner  expressed  it,  and  thus 
forming  permanent  points  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon.  I 
can  speak  feelingly  and  experimentally  on  this  subject. 
Several  years  ago,  I  removed  a  group  of  beds  of  Boses, 
but  left  a  number  of  large  standards  of  early-flowering 
kinds,  the  same  beds  being  filled  with  bedding-plants. 
The  Boses  left  were  attractive  before  the  beds  beneath 
were  full,  and  by  that  time,  annual  climbers,  such  as 
Maurandyas,  and  the  small-leaved  Tropceolums,  &c.,  were 
planted  against,  and  by  the  autumn  covered  the  heads 
of  the  Bose-trees  after  their  wood  was  ripened. 

The  same  group  has  been  changed  several  times  since, 
but  it  has  never  been  so  engaging  as  it  was  for  several 
years,  when  masses  of  bloom  from  these  creepers  stood 
prominently  above  the  general  colour  of  the  bed,  and 
thus  gave  to  the  whole  elevation  and  space.  Mr. 
Gardiner  does  not,  by  any  means,  place  these  standards 
thickly — generally  one  in  a  moderate-sized  bed  ;  and  then, 
the  standards  themselves  are  not  of  equal  height,  as 
here  variety  again  is  felt  to  be  valuable.  They  chiefly 
consist  of  Fuchsias,  strong  plants  of  the  giant  Scarlet 
Geranium,  and  there  is  one  very  fine  old  plant  of  the 
Cassia  corymbosa,  some  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  with 
its  head  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  and  quite  a  mass, 
the  other  week,  with  its  bright  orange  flowers. 

Any  one  who  tries  how  fast  the  whole  tribe  of  Fuchsias 
grow  with  a  little  extra  heat  in  the  spring,  will  have 


little  trouble  in  making  good  standards  out  of  even  tiny  j 
plants,  the  chief  thing  being  to  direct  all  the  energies  of  ; 
the  plant  into  one  leader ;  to  pick  out  the  buds  from  the 
axils  of  the  lower  leaves  as  the  stem  advances  ;  to  pinch  ! 
out  its  point.,  after  it  is  high  enough;  and  then  remove 
every  bud,  except  what  you  want  at  the  points,  to  be 
developed  into  shoots.  When  once  formed,  taking  them 
up  before  winter,  and  protecting  roots,  stem,  and  head, 
from  frost,  in  any  out-of-the-way  place,  giving  them  light 
as  the  buds  break  in  spring,  and  what  pruning  they 
need,  and  planting  out  again  in  May,  is  most  of  the 
trouble  they  require.  Among  others  was  a  fine  plant  of  j 
Corymbijlora,  just  coming  into  full  bloom.  Scarlet 
Geraniums  require  similar  treatment.  The  stem  will 
look  best  if  the  young  plant  was  never  stopped  until  it 
gained  the  height  of  from  three-and-a-half  to  five  feet, 
but  rubbing  out  the  buds  as  the  stem  advanced.  Mr. 
Gardiner  raises  and  pots  his  plants  before  winter,  and 
keeps  them  at  the  back  of  tbe  greenhouse,  or  under  the 
stage,  until  fresh  growth  commences  in  the  spring. 

The  Cassia  Corymbosa  is  generally  treated  as  a  stove 
plant,  and  it  looks  splendid  in  such  a  position  during 
winter,  when  in  bloom;  but  I  believe  that  Mr.  Gardiner, 
after  lifting  it  in  the  end  of  autumn,  and  potting  it, 
keeps  it  in  the  warm  end  of  his  greenhouse  during  the 
winter.  He  will  be  sure  to  inform  us,  if  I  am  in  error. 
He  recommends  it  strongly  for  bed  culture,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  old  plants,  hard  pruned  in,  would  do 
well  in  sheltered  places.  Cuttings  of  young  shoots 
strike  easily  in  spring  in  a  mild  bottom-heat. 

And  now  for  the  mode  of  supporting  these  Standards, 
Roses,  do.  The  means  adopted  have  been  legion,  and 
each  amateur  has  his  favourite  mode.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  how  Mr.  Gardiner’s  plan  will  apply  in  very 
exposed  and  windy  places,  though  I  am  rather  sanguine ; 
but,  in  common  places,  moderately  sheltered,  it  is  alike 
the  most  simple  and  most  effectual.  Just  allow  me  to 
contrast  it  for  a  moment  with  a  pet  plan  of  my  own  for 
standard  Boses.  Iron  rods  were  used,  with  three  long 
and  wide-spread  prongs  at  its  base,  for  going  into  the 
ground.  The  small  upper  end  was  square-shaped. 
Two  rods  of  iron,  §  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  from  24  to 
3(i  inches,  or  more,  in  length,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  Bose-tree,  were  welded  together  at  the  middle,  at 
right  angles ;  and,  at  the  point  of  junction,  a  square 
hole  was  there  formed  to  go  upon  the  top  of  the  iron 
stake.  Previously  to  placing  it  there,  the  four  ends  of 
the  rods  were  bent  downwards — these  ends  were  then 
connected  Hath  a  circular  band  of  wire,  and,  if  the 
dimensions  of  the  frame  were  large,  one  or  more  circles 
of  wire  would  be  fastened  between  the  outside  and  the 
central  point  of  junction.  When  this  frame  was  placed 
upon  the  stake  it  resembled  the  skeleton  of  a  parasol  j 
with  a  good  long  handle.  The  shoots  of  the  Boses  were  j 
fastened  to  this  frame,  and,  in  tolerable  weather,  all  , 
went  right  and  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ;  but,  after  a  ' 
rough  night,  I  have  found,  in  the  morning,  fine  plants  i 
nearly  prostrate,  roots  and  iron  supporter  being  alike  | 
next  to  out  of  the  ground ;  while,  in  several  cases,  I  have 
found  both  the  stem  of  the  plant,  and  the  stout  iron  rod, 
broken  completely  through.  To  remedy  this,  at  the 
four  ends  of  the  stout  pieces  of  iron  of  this  circular  | 
frame,  I  fastened  one  end  of  a  stout  string  of  wire,  and 
the  other  end  to  a  stout  pin  of  wood  inserted  in  the 
ground,  and  as  long  as  these  strings  were  fast  to  their 
moorings  there  could  be  no  danger.  But  when  the 
wind  blew  loud  and  long  from  one  direction,  the  severe 
strain  on  one  side  was  apt  either  to  pull  the  wire  right 
through  the  wood,  or  pull  up  the  wooden  stake  alto¬ 
gether,  and  then  I  was  no  better  off  than  before,  though 
this  last  happened  very  seldom.  Now  1  can  see  that 
one  great  error  I  committed  was  connecting  the  support 
for  the  head  with  the  main  support  to  the  stem,  and 
thus,  the  larger  the  head  of  the  plant,  the  greater  would  1 
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be  its  leverage  power,  in  disturbing  alike  roots  and  stem 
supporter.  Almost  every  system  I  have  seen  or  beard 
ot  has  more  or  less  of  this  fault.  Now,  this  is  what 
Mr.  Gardiner  next  to  completely  gets  rid  of,  and  will 
get  rid  of  altogether,  if  it  succeed  perfectly  in  exposed 
places;  and,  I  must  say,  reasoning  from  analogy,  I  have 
great  hopes  that  it  will.  Most,  if  not  all  of  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  standards  are  supported,  as  far  as  the  point 
where  the  head  forms,  by  a  single  stout,  green  painted 
stake. 

A  circular  hoop  of  stout  wire  is  placed  over  the  head  of 
the  plant,  the  diameter  of  the  circle  being  in  proportion  to 
the  diameter  of  the  plant ;  one  man  holds  it  level  on  one 
side,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side,  and  while  they  re¬ 
spectively  hold  it,  each  ties  a  stout  branch  to  the  hoop,  and 
so.  the  process  goes  on,  until  all  are  secured.  In  the  case 
ot  Hoses,  the  hoop  is  held  rather  lower  than  where  the 
head  is  formed;  this  admits  of  the  shoots  being  slightly 
bent  as  they  are  secured,  which  causes  the  buds  to  break 
more  regularly,  and  affords  more  room  for  strong  shoots 
to  grow  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  to  be  brought  down 
again  next  season.  When  wanted,  several  hoops  may 
be  used.  A  file,  and  a  pair  of  nippers  that  cuts  wire, 
will  enable  any  labourer  to  make  them  with  great 
rapidity.  Cottagers,  to  whom  wire  might  be  an  object, 
could  form  them  of  bramble,  or  hazel,  &c.  It  will  be 
seen  there  is  no  connection  whatever  between  the  hoop 
and  the  stake ;  in  fact,  the  hoop  supports  the  branches, 
and  the  branches  hold  up  the  hoop.  When  the  wind 
blows  on  one  side,  the  very  strain  produces  a  reaction 
on  the  other,  and  thus  the  balance,  is  restored  without 
greatly  influencing  the  supporting  stake,  or,  consequently, 
the  security  of  the  plant.  Some  of  our  friends  may 
burst  out  —  “  Mucb-a-do  about  nothing  —  any  body 
might  have  devised  such  a  simple  thing  as  that.”  Aye  ! 
but  why  was  it  not  done?  There  is  nothing  difficult 
when  known.  There  is  always  a  connection  between 
the  simply  effective  and  the  truly  great  and  generally 
beneficial.  I  am  mistaken,  if  this  Gardinerian  mode 
will  not  give  an  impulse  to  standard  growing,  for  orna¬ 
ment,  as  the  supporting  of  them  efficiently  and  neatly 
was  the  chief  hindrance.  R.  Fish. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 

(  Continued  from  page  288.  )  . 

Botanic  Gardens,  Birmingham. — The  lower  part  of 
these  gardens  is  occupied  with  American  plants,  of 
which  there  is  a  good  collection.  There  is  also  a  small 
pond  for  hardy  Aquatics.  I  observed  in  it  large  patches  I 
of  Galla  palustris,  Typha  latifolia,  and  T.  angustifolia,  i 
Menyanthes  trifoliata,  and  others.  Indeed,  they  have 
grown  so  freely,  and  spread  so  rapidly,  that  the  pond  is 
m  danger  of  being  filled  up  with  them.  There  is  also 
a  conservative  wall,  against  which  grow  admirably, 
Edwardsia  microphylla,  Arundinaria  falcata,  Forsythia 
viridissima,  Magnolia,  Photenias,  &c.  In  front  of  this  j 
wall  there  is  a  large  piece  of  ground  occupied  with  a  j 
Rosary,  forming  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  the  ; 
centre  being  occupied  with  several  beds  on  turf,  in  the  ! 
modern  style  of  massing  in  colours.  This  Rosary  is  quite  j 
concealed  from  public  gaze,  being  in  a  retired  corner, 
bidden  with  belts  of  shrubs.  The  visitor  comes  upon  it 
unexpectedly,  and  is  most  agreeably  surprised.  The 
trees  and  shrubs  are  planted  in  their  natural  orders,  but 
many  of  the  labels  are  unfortunately  defaced  or  ob¬ 
literated,  but  it  is  intended  to  renew  them  shortly. 

By  natural  orders,  I  mean,  all  the  various  species  of 
Oaks  that  are  planted  near  each  other,  and  also  the 
Conifers,  the  Ash,  the  Primus,  or  Blums,  the  Thorn 
{Cratcegus),  the  Spirea,  &c ;  thus  rendering  great 
assistance  to  the  unlearned,  as  well  as  tire  well-informed, 


botanist.  This  massing  principle  is  also  carried  out 
with  the  annual  flowers  —  large  patches  of  one  kind 
forming  a  bed  quite  showy  and  attractive,  even  at  a 
considerable  distance.  This  massing  is  far  better,  and 
more  effective,  than  if  the  annuals  were  sown  in  small 
patches,  dispersed  all  over  the  ground.  I  was  parti¬ 
cularly  pleased  with  the  Nemophila  insignis,  and  Col- 
linsia  bicolor,  and  several  others  grown  in  that  style. 

On  the  lawn  I  observed  a  largo  clump  of  variegated 
Hollies,  at  least,  there  were  twenty  distinct  varieties  of 
them,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  handsome 
specimens,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high.  On  a 
sloping  bank,  still  lower  down  the  garden,  there  is  a 
large  bed  of  Scotch  Roses  ( Rosa  spinosissima) .  The 
garden  abounds  in  fine  specimens  of  both  deciduous 
and  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  I  particularly  noted 
the  following : — 

The  Weeping  Beech,  Fagus  sylvatica  var.  pendula. 
This  is  a  very  curious  variety,  it  both  weeps  and  grows 
upright.  The  leading  shoot  at  first  droops,  but  gradually 
recovers,  or  attains  an  upright  position,  but  all  the  side- 
shoots  droop  downward  almost  perpendicularly.  It  was 
thirty  feet  high,  and  the  lowest  tier  of  branches  swept 
the  ground. 

Two  majestic,  handsome  Oaks,  that  were  on  the 
ground  many  years  before  the  gardens  were  formed,  are 
now  more  than  sixty  feet  high,  with  trunks  in  pro¬ 
portion.  These  trunks  have  circular,  neat,  iron  seats 
placed  around  them,  and  a  more  agreeable,  shady 
resting  place,  on  a  warm  day,  can  scarcely  be  conceived. 

That  rare  variety,  the  Cratcegus  stricta,  or  Upright 
Thorn,  has  attained  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 

I  noticed,  also,  that  rare  tree,  the  Cerasus  malialeb,  or 
Perfumed  Cherry,  the  top  of  which  covered  a  space  of 
twenty-five  feet  diameter,  and  its  height  was  about  the 
same  in  diameter. 

The  Cotoneaster  affine,  au  immense  bush,  was  in  full 
flower,  and,  as  Mr.  Catling  informed  me,  the  blossoms 
are  succeeded  by  handsome  black  berries.  Just  in  the 
front  of  the  Victoria  Blouse  there  is  a  very  large  speci¬ 
men  of  Garrya  elliptica,  fifteen  feet  diameter,  and  seven 
feet  high,  and  the  rare  Betula  Jorolensis. 

The  garden  is  rich  in  Conferee ;  they  were  planted 
originally  on  a  bank  facing  the  west,  and,  consequently, 
many  of  them  are  bent  forwards  from  the  quarter,  espe¬ 
cially  such  heavy-branched  species  as  Pinus  pinea  and 
P.  Austriaca.  Others,  with  smaller  foliage,  and  light 
branches,  keep  their  upright  position.  Here  I  observed 
the  evil  of  keeping  Coniferae  too  long  in  pots.  A  good 
specimen  of  P.  Pallasiana,  20  feet  high,  was  blown  so 
much  on  one  side,  evidently  from  wanting  spreading 
roots  to  retain  firm  hold  of  the  soil,  that  had  it  not  been 
timely  propped  up  with  strong,  forked  branches  of  trees, 
it  must  have  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  long  ago. 

Araucaria  imbricata,  a  handsome  tree,  clothed  with 
branches  down  to  the  ground,  22  feet  high. 

Cupressus  torulosus,  in  an  exposed  situation,  had 
suffered  from  last  winter’s  frosts,  but,  in  a  sheltered 
place,  was  uninjured. 

G.  Lambertiana,  uninjured;  21  feet  high. 

C.  semper virens,  18  feet;  uninjured. 

Cedrus  Deodar,  15  feet. 

Cryptomeria  Japonica,  14 feet;  very  dense  and  unique. 

Abies  moriiula,  uninjured ;  20  feet  high  ;  a  very  hand¬ 
some  symmetrical  tree. 

Picea  nobilis,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  this  rare  pine ; 
quite  uninjured ;  12  feet  high. 

P.  Webbiana,  18  feet ;  injured  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Pinus  cembra,  20  feet;  a  handsome  tree. 

P.  ponderosa,  a  fine,  upright  treo,  25  feet  high. 

P.  Austriaca,  a  densely  clothed  tree;  25  feet  high,  and 
the  branches  covering  a  space  18  feet  diameter. 

P.  excelsa,  a  young  flourishing  tree ;  18  feet  high. 
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P.  macrocarpa.  This  fine  pine  is  decidedly  hardy. 
The  one  here  is  25  feet  high,  without  an  injured  shoot. 

P.  Sabiniana,  a  nice  young  tree,  15  feet,  but  a  pigmy 
compared  with  a  specimen  1  saw  the  day  following  at 
Rolleston  Park,  Sir  Oswald  Mosely,  Bart, 
j  P.  taurica,  a  spreading,  handsome  tree,  22  feet  by  18 
j  feet  diameter. 

Taxus  fastigiata  (The  Irish  Yew). — Of  this  handsome 
evergreen  tree  there  were  several  fine  specimens,  from 
12  to  15  feet  high. 

Mr.  Catling,  last  autumn,  tried  the  somewhat  hazard¬ 
ous  experiment  of  removing  some  large  Conifers,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Picea  nobilis,  mentioned  above,  and  a  P. 
Webbiana ;  the  Cedrus  deodarci,  and  the  Cryptomeria 
japonica;  all  those  have  grown  and  are  doing  well. 

These  gardens  have  been  long  celebrated  for  an 
unique  collection  of  hardy  Ferns.  I  saw  a  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  that  very  rare  variety,  the  Asplenium  Qoldianum ; 
this  is  planted  in  a  peat-border  in  the  American  Garden. 
Taking  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  whole  garden,  I  must 
say,  that  considering  the  wet  season,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  greatly  encourages  the  growth  of  weeds,  the 
garden  throughout  is  in  good  keeping;  the  turf  is  close 
and  dense,  and  the  walks  firm  and  dry. 

The  next  place  I  visited  was  Armitage  Parle ,  about 
three  miles  from  Rugby,  in  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of 
Josiali  Spode,  Esq.  Very  unexpectedly,  I  found  here  a 
curious,  interesting,  and  beautiful  place ;  the  country 
is  undulated,  and  the  views  from  the  mansion  extensive 
and  diversified.  The  grand  attraction  of  this  place  is 
the  Victoria  House,  and  Stove  Aquarium,  each  a  square 
of  thirty-five  feet  diameter.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about 
heating  the  water  for  the  Victoria  that  I  have  not  ob¬ 
served  elsewhere.  The  tank  containing  the  water  is 
about  three  feet  deep,  and  the  pipe  to  heat  it  with  is  but 
two  inches  in  bore  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  is  the 
position  in  which  this  pipe  of  hot  water  is  placed ;  instead 
of  being,  as  is  usual,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks,  it  is 
placed  near  the  sides,  and  within  six  inches  of  the  surface. 
Mr.  Bolass,  the  clever,  intelligent  gardener,  assured  me 
this  pipe  heated  the  water  quite  sufficiently  even  for  the  j 
Victoria.  When  l  saw  it  it  was  in  perfect  health, leaves 
large  and  finely  turned  up  at  the  sides,  showing  the  un¬ 
derside  of  a  fine  crimson  colour.  Ono  flower  was  finely 
expanded  and  another  in  bud  Mr.  B.  says,  he  finds 
the  soil  for  this  Queen  of  Lilies  requires  to  be  of  the 
strongest  texture,  such  as  a  good  gardener  would  use 
for  Melons ;  and  certainly  he  is  an  authority,  for 
his  plant  showed  that  it  liked  the  soil  he  had  planted 
it  in. 

In  the  other  tank,  which  I  have  named  the  Stove 
Aquarium  (though  it  is  in  the  same  house  as  the  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  walk  in  the  centre  separating  the  two  tanks) 
there  was  in  flower  a  rare  and  highly-coloured  Nymphcea, 

!  a  variety  of  N.  Devoniana.  The  largest  leaves  measured 
j  fifteen  inches  across ;  they  were  nearly  round,  and 
deeply  dentated  at  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  about 
the  size  of  our  common  Water  Lily,  but  more  cupped, 
and  the  colour  is  rich  bright  crimson.  I  have  no  doubt 
this  high  colour  was  brightened  very  much  by  being  so 
near  the  glass,  the  house  beiug  so  constructed  (a  low 
span),  together  with  the  tanks  standing  three  feet  above 
the  walks,  as  to  bring  the  plants  in  the  water  within 
six  feet  of  the  glass.  There  were  several  other  species 
of  Nympluea,  but  only  this  crimson  one  in  bloom ;  a 
large,  long  tank  on  ono  side  of  the  house  is  filled  with 
Nelumbium  spcciosum.  On  the  kerb  stone  round  the 
tanks,  as  well  as  on  a  broad  shelf  next  the  doors,  Lyco¬ 
podiums  were  placed,  and  in  this  moist,  warm  atmos¬ 
phere,  grew  with  surprising  luxuriance,  as  did  also  the 
Pitcher  plants,  and  many  species  of  JEscli yuan  thus 
:  flowered  profusely.  The  gardener  tried  an  experiment 
j  this  spring  of  forcing  Melons  in  this  Aquarium,  and 
j  succeeded  perfectly.  I  saw  the  plants,  but  the  fruit 


had  all  been  cut.  They  were  planted  in  a  large  box, 
and  trained  up  to  the  roof. 

Leaving  the  Victoria  House,  which,  by-the-by,  was  not 
so  hot  as  I  have  usually  felt  such  houses,  we  passed  in 
front  of  a  range  of  glass  houses  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  Grape,  the  Peach,  and  the  Nectarine,  and  more 
than  100  yards  long.  A  door  at  the  end  of  the  walk 
admitted  us  into  the  pleasure-ground.  Taking  a  short 
turn,  a  rising  ground  came  in  view,  with  a  kind  of  pass, 
or  hollow ;  into  this  the  walk  led  us  along  till  we  came 
to  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  hill.  Through  this  covered 
way  we  passed,  and  at  the  end  a  view  burst  upon  me 
surprisingly  beautiful.  Imagine  a  large  hollow,  or  kind 
of  crater,  in  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  centre  of  which, 
standing  upon  a  rock,  a  beautiful  circular  greenhouse, 
with  rocks  of  various  sizes  dispersed  about  .and  around 
it,  and  all  covered  with  my  favourite  hardy  Ferns,  with 
here  and  there  patches  of  Rhododendrons,  Heaths,  and 
other  appropriate  shrubs,  and  rough  blocks  of  stone 
scattered  amongst  them.  The  scene  was  truly  surprising 
and  beautiful.  The  greenhouse  is  a  unique  thing,  set 
upon  walls  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  a  flat  rock  for 
the  central  stage,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with 
more  tender  Ferns,  and  elegant  mosses  and  Lycopods. 
The  Heaths  and  other  plants  were  in  pots,  set  upon  the 
rocky  stage  and  platforms  (I  should  have  preferred  them 
in  rustic  vases)  :  it  looked  like  fairy  land.  We  emerged 
from  this  hollow  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  we  entered,  , 
and  again  came  out  into  the  dressed  ground,  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  being  very  striking  and  com¬ 
plete.  A  winding  walk  between  mimic  hills  brought  us 
in  view  of  the  mansion,  a  solid  stone-built  structure. 

I  strongly  suspect  the  hollow  we  had  just  left  was  made 
by  getting  out  of  it  the  stone  to  build  this  house  with. 
On  ono  front  of  the  house  are  terraces :  the  first,  beds 
of  flowers  on  turf;  the  second,  turf,  without  beds;  and 
the  third,  beds  of  flowers  in  a  different  style  to  the 
first.  The  beds  were  well  furnished,  and  blooming  pro-  j 
fusely.  In  fact,  the  best  show  of  flowers  in  the  open 
air  1  have  seen  yet  this  season  was  there.  Beyond  these 
j  terraces  thero  is  a  circular  space,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  fountain.  A  walk  surrounds  it,  and  an  arbour  of 
climbing  Roses — the  sort  used  is  an  evergreen  variety 
named  Felicite  perpetuc.  It  is  a  pretty  medium-sized 
Rose,  and  a  most  prodigious  bloomer  in  large  clusters. 
The  way  from  this  cool  arbour  of  sweet  Roses  led  us 
into  a  rocky  glen,  the  sides  of  which  were  covered  with 
the  larger-growing  Ferns,  forming  “  a  gloomy  shade  :  ” 
this  way  is  winding,  and  brings  the  visitor  to  a  door, 
which  opens,  and  reveals  a  view  of  Orchids  and  moss- 
covered  pillars.  This  is  another  wonderful  change. 
Passing  through  this  Orchid  house,  in  which  1  observed 
some  good  Stanhopcas  in  bloom,  we  came  to  the 
vineries,  &c.,  noticed  previously.  A  more  interesting 
and  varied  place  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 
Mr.  Spode  allows  his  beautiful  grounds,  gardens,  &c-.,  to 
be  seen  twice  a  week  during  the  summer  season — I 
think  the  gardener  said  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 
A  greater  treat  to  lovers  of  gardening  in  various  styles 
cannot  be  imagined.  T.  Appleby. 


NEGLECTED  PLANTS. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  those  whose 
memory  will  carry  them  back  a  few  years,  how  many 
useful  and  ornamental  plants  have  been  ushered  before 
the  world  in  such  flattering  terms  as  would  seem  to 
leave  little  more  to  desire  in  the  way  of  improvement  in 
their  respective  species ;  a  new  variety  of  vegetable,  a 
week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  any  that  preceded  it,  and 
another  one  earlier  still  than  the  last  one,  and  so  on, 
until  the  gardener  would  be  inclined  to  suppose  that  if  I 
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j  the  statements  were  all  true,  the  variety  in  question 
must  be  ready  for  use  by  the  time  (if  not  before)  it  was 
sown. 

As  a  counterpart  to  this,  Florists  have  been  equally 
:  industrious  in  multiplying  the  numerous  families  they 
have,  of  late  years,  taken  under  their  patronage,  and, 
consequently,  adapted  to  themselves  the  same  spirit  of 
rivalry  in  eulogising  their  respective  favourites.  To  a 
certain  extent,  this  is  not  only  excusable,  but  highly 
laudable.  The  censorship  lying  with  that  all-powerful 
agent,  “the  British  public;”  but  -John  Bull*  is  not 
infallible  any  more  than  other  mortals:  and  though  his 
opinion  in  horticultural  matters  may  often  be  dictated 
by  judgment  rather  than  by  caprice,  yet  there  are  cases 
in  which  the  latter  prevails,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
singular  conclusions  he  now  and  then  arrives  at. 
Certain  favourite  plants  of  his,  as  well  as  certain 
schemes,  seem  to  him  to  be  indispensable  to  the  woll- 
being  of  society,  and  he  rarely  abandons  anything  he 
takes  in  hand,  be  that  the  planting  of  a  potato,  or  the 
discovery  of  a  north-west  passage. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  horticulturists  to  say  that  their 
endeavours,  the  last  few  years,  have  not  thrown  any  light 
on  the  sad  disease  which  has  been  devastating  the 
Potato,  season  after  season,  with  some  slightly  varied 
results,  the  crops  of  our  cottagers,  as  well  as  the  more 
extensive  growers  who  have  embarked  in  the  trade 
honest  John  Bull  so  much  clings  to.  This  tenacity  has, 
of  .  course,  led  to  many  experiments  in  the  way  of 
remedying  the  evil,  and  many  useful,  and  apparently 
practical,  modes  of  treatment  have  been  pointed  out,  as 
well  by  the  experimentalist  as  by  the  theorist,  but  all  of 
them  have,  in  their  turn,  fallen  into  oblivion,  or  been 
found  not  to  be  effectual,  save  under  the  treatment  of  the 
originator;  and  many  ludicrous  notions  regarding  the 
cause,  as  well  as  the  remedy,  of  this  curious  disease,  have 
been  before  the  world,  and  yet  the  disorder  rages  with 
all  its  violence,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  be  worse 
this  season  than  for  many  that  are  past.  It  becomes  a 
matter  of  serious  import  whether  the  many  ingenious 
contrivances  to  counteract  it  have  not  been  misapplied ; 
yet  nothing  is  to  be  had  without  enquiry,  and  we  do 
not  find  fault  with  John  Bull’s  tenacity  to  an  old- 
established  favourite,  still  less  do  wo  attempt  to  suggest 
any  better  remedy  than  some  of  those  already  before  the 
world.  In  fact,  it  would  require  a  considerable  amount 
of  study  to  devise  any  scheme  or  idea  that  had  not 
either  been  tided  or  presented  to  the  world  in  some 
shape  or  other  long  ago. 

Leaving  the  Potato,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  threatens 
to  become  much  diseased  in  the  neighbourhood  I  write 
from,  I  will  take  a  glance  at  one  or  two  things  which 
John  Bull,  in  his  capricious  mood,  has  thought  fit  to 
neglect  or  abandon ;  and,  taking  advantage  of  his  ver¬ 
satile  character  in  the  matter,  will  hazard  the  invasion 
of  another  one’s  province. 

Whenever  a  new  plant  or  flower  is  first  “  sent  out,” 
it  is  usually  announced  in  terms  such  as  makes  every 
one  fain  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  provided  it  emanates 
from  reputable  hands.  Now,  it  not  uufrequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  public,  after  having  witnessed  it  once  or 
twice,  and  seen  it,  perhaps,  have  a  place  on  some 
winning  stand,  take  a  dislike  to  it,  in  consequence  of 
its  habit,  or  some  other  point,  not  confirming  to  the 
standard  they  had  laid  down  as  the  one  of  excellence. 
Why  they  should  be  so  difficult  to  please  in  some  cases, 
and  so  easy  in  others,  is  not  for  me  to  define  ;  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  many  valuable  and  beautiful 
plants  fall  into  neglect  in  consequence  of  the  fashion¬ 
able  world  not  caring  for  them,  or  giving  an  adverse 
opinion  on  them. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mention  several  of  this  class ;  but, 
first  of  all,  let  me  name  the  Willow-leaved  Veronica, 
which,  blooming  in  autumn  in  such  profusion,  assuredly 


deserves  more  attention  than  it  receives,  while,  in  point 
of  habit  and  healthiness  of  foliage,  there  is  little  left 
to  wish  for;  yet  this  pretty  plant  is  seldom  seen;  and  ! 
since  the  first  year  or  two  of  its  introduction,  it  has  j 
fallen  into  such  a  state  of  neglect  as  makes  it  almost  I 
unknown,  except  amongst  the  growers  of  old  plants, 
which  it  certainly  is  not.  As  young  plants  are  easily 
obtaiued  by  cutting,  and  as  they  stand  the  winter  with 
but  slight  protection,  and  in  many  seasons  require  none 
at  all,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  astonishment  whether  its 
neglect  arises  from  mere  caprice  or  ignorance  of  its 
merits.  The  latter,  we  hope,  is  the  case  with  many  who 
have  not  seen  it  in  good  condition  in  their  flower-  1 
borders  at  a  time  when  little  but  late  Dahlias  and  Chry-  1 
santhemums  presented  anything  of  “  a  show.” 

Though  this  Veronica  is  not  an  old  plant  with  us, 
yet  it  has  been  established  long  enough  to  be  known  far 
and  wide,  and  it  is  increased  with  so  much  ease  as  to 
be  in  every  cottage  garden  in  the  kingdom,  for  seeds  are 
produced  in  numbers  scarcely  excelled  by  auy  plant 
whatever,  and  it  strikes  as  freely  from  cuttings  as  a 
Willow,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  it  not  being  in  every 
collection,  however  meagre;  and  although  hard  winters 
will  kill  it,  still  it  is  only  hard  winters  that  so  affect  it, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  hardy  as  the  Tea-rose,  and 
similar  things ;  being  of  itself  a  shrub,  or  tree,  it  is  not 
right  to  compare  it  with  anything  but  plants  of  a 
similar  habit,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  the  same 
amount  of  protection  will  preserve  the  Veronica  that  is 
wanted  for  the  Tea-rose ;  and  as  our  readers  are  aware 
this  is  only  a  sort  of  slight  covering  of  fern,  furze,  or 
other  evergreen  boughs,  the  amount  of  protective  matter 
will  not  bo  much.  When  in  a  mixed  flower-border,  it  is 
customary  to  leave  the  plants  to  their  fate  until  the 
prospect  of  severe  weather  renders  some  covering  neces¬ 
sary,  in  order  to  protect  them  against  the  evils  of  a  frost 
so  much  sharper  than  they  were  accustomed  to  endure 
in  their  native  place. 

Another  neglected  plant,  though  of  much  older  in¬ 
troduction,  in  fact,  so  old  and  well  known  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  has  not  some  knowledge 
of  its  existence,  is  the  Hydrangea  hortensis,  or  old 
variety.  The  more  recent  introduction,  “  Japonica,”  is 
far  from  being  as  pretty. 

This  fine  old  plant  is  to  be  found  in  many  positions  ; 
at  one  time  adorning  the  parterre  of  the  nobleman ;  at 
others,  growing  in  an  old  make-shift-of-a-ilower-pot  in 
some  humble  cottager’s  window  ;  while,  at  other  times, 
it  is  seen  growing  in  some  shrubbery  border,  when 
respect  for  its  appearance  has  led  to  its  being  allowed 
to  ramble,  not  only  over  the  small  fry  in  front  of  it,  but 
also  to  usurp  a  good  part  of  the  walk,  or  grass  plot,  by 
which  such  border  is  bounded.  We  do  not,  by  any 
means,  find  fault  with  the  license  granted  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  richly  deserves  it ;  and  we  hope  to  see  it 
more  extensively  grown  in  the  latter  way,  for  it  is 
tolerably  hardy,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  give  way  to  the 
frosts,  or  other  inclemencies  of  any  ordinary  season, 
although  we  now  and  then  have  one  like  that  of  1837-38, 
which  makes  this,  as  well  as  many  other  plants  (including 
natives),  suffer  by  its  violence;  however,  in  general, 
the  Hydrangea  will  thrive,  and  produce  abundance  of 
flower-buds]in  a  fine  season,  and  on  a  dry  soil;  which  buds 
are  also  certain  to  produce  blooms  the  ensuing  season, 
unless  in  the  mean  time  some  unexpected  severity  has 
deprived  the  shoot  of  vitality.  Moreover,  the  plant  is 
also  so  accommodating  as  to  root  freely  from  ripened 
wood  in  spring,  as  well  as  from  young  shoots  in  summer, 
that  it  deserves  our  acknowledgments  on  that  score ; 
and  as  these  ripened  shoots  strike  root,  and,  where  the 
embryo  root  had  been  formed,  bloom  likewise,  it  is  from 
thence  that  we  so  often  see  such  nice  heads  of  bloom  on 
plants  in  five  or  six-inch  pots.  Now,  this  is  very  easily  j 
accomplished,  by  all  having  a  good  plant  to  cut  from ;  I 
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for  a  very  little  experience  will  enable  the  operator  to 
ascertain  which  is  a  flower-bud  and  which  only  wood, 
the  former  being  more  plump  and  bulky.  Cuttings  five 
or  six  inches  long  root  freely  with  very  indifferent 
treatment ;  and  a  number  of  them  may  be  depended  on 
as  being  likely  to  grow  to  a  certain  height,  and  no 
farther,  so  that  the  flower-gardener  has  no  difficulty  in 
giving  them  their  allotted  place. 

While  calling  attention  to  neglected  plants,  I  may  as 
well,  also,  remind  our  flower-gardening  friends,  that  in 
the  many  inrprovements  certain  favourites  have  under¬ 
gone,  there  are  some  worthy  ones. which  are  but  little 
improved,  more  especially  in  the  points  which  make 
them  desirable  as  ornaments  in  the  flower-garden. 
Chrysanthemums,  for  instance,  have  been  described  as 
having  to  possess  a  certain  number  of  good  qualities  to 
approach  to  anything  like  excellence  ;  but  one  point  of 
the  most  vital  importance  to  flower-gardening  is  omitted, 
we  mean  “earliness;”  for  however  good  the  qualities  of 
the  flower  may  be,  they  are  valueless  for  out-door  pur¬ 
poses  unless  they  be  sufficiently  early  to  display  them¬ 
selves  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  We  should,  there-  | 
fore,  like  to  see  varieties  introduced  that  would  flower 
■without  any  extraordinary  attention  some  considerable 
time  before  the  period  arrives  for  their  being  cut  off.  If 
they  could  be  got  to  expand  their  blooms  by  the  middle 
of  September  in  the  common  flower-border,  they  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  serve  the  season  ;  whereas,  most 
of  the  varieties  now  in  use  too  frequently  have  to  suc¬ 
cumb  to  King  Frost  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  bloom, 
to  the  no  small  disappointment  of  young  cultivators, 
who  may  have  prided  themselves  on  the  healthiness  of 
their  plants,  and  their  prospects  of  superb  blooms  ;  and 
even  if  the  autumn  frosts  should  keep  away,  the  amount 
of  moisture  with  which  the  air  is  charged  is  equally 
fatal  to  their  appearance ;  besides  which,  the  season  is 
in  a  manner  gone  wherein  out-door  flowers  are  regarded 
with  interest.  J.  Robson. 


HARVESTING  OF  WHEAT. 

A  great  change  in  the  opinion  of  farmers  has  taken 
place,  within  a  few  years,  as  regards  the  best  time  for 
commencing  the  cutting  of  Wheat;  it  is  now  cut  much 
earlier  than  formerly.  Jt  is,  however,  often  delayed 
|  beyond  the  best  period  by  many  farmers,  even  at  the 
present  time,  after  all  the  experience  they  have  had  as  j 
to  the  advantage  of  early  cutting.  I  often  hear  it  said 
by  parties,  that  their  Wheat  is  quite  fit  for  the  sickle, 
but  they  have  other  important  work  to  do  before  they 
can  commence  harvest;  but  this,  although  a  very  com¬ 
mon  occurrence,  is  a  most  objectionable  practice,  and 
usually  attended  with  more  or  less  loss,  and  goes  far  to 
prove  that  sufficient  foresight  has  not  been  used  in  order 
to  anticipate  the  time  of  harvest,  and  thereby  arrange 
other  important  farming  operations,  and  complete  them 
in  due  time. 

When  Wheat  is  fit  to  cut,  it  is  the  best  practice  to 
bring  all  the  power  that  can  be  mustered  to  bear  upon 
!  the  cuttiug  of  the  crop,  for  it  is  of  immense  importance ; 
and  if  any  proof  of  the  fact  were  necessary,  it  is  only  to 
refer  to  past  seasons,  and  it  will  then  be  remembered 
‘  that  the  best  quality  of  Wheat  was  that  portion  of  the 
i  crop  first  cut. 

The  colour  of  the  straw  generally  indicates  the  time 
when  this  crop  may  be  safely  cut,  but  the  best  guide  is 
the  examination  of  the  grain  itself;  for  if  found  not  to 


yield  any  moisture  when  pressed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb,  it  is  then  in  the  best  state  for  cutting.  The 
m-ain  soon  becomes  of  less  value  if  allowed  to  remain 

O 

uncut;  for  although  the  effect  of  the  sun  is  all-important 
towards  ripening  the  corn,  and  bringing  it  to  maturity 
and  perfection,  yet,  after  that  period,  it  has  a  damaging 
influence,  and  gradually  changes  the  colour  of  the  grain, 
and  reduces  its  weight  and  quality. 

Several  different  modes  of  cutting  are  in  use  at  pre¬ 
sent.  Reaping  is  the  old  method,  but  not  much  in 
practice  now.  The  straw  lies  so  very  straight  in  the 
sheaf,  that  after  taking  a  heavy  rain  it  does  not  readily 
get  dry  again  without  untying  the  sheaves,  which  is  at¬ 
tended  with  loss  and  waste;  the  only  advantage  in 
reaping  is  by  cutting  above  the  weeds  or  clover,  in  case 
the  crop  is  foul,  or  seeded  for  a  clover  crop  the  following 
season. 

Mowing  is  advocated  by  many,  and  it  certainly  an¬ 
swers  very  well  with  a  good  standing  crop  without 
many  weeds  amongst  it;  but  in  case  the  crop  is  lodged, 
and  beaten  down  by  wind  and  rain,  mowing  is  im¬ 
practicable,  or  attended  with  great  loss  and  waste.  It 
is,  however,  the  cheapest  method  by  which  Wheat  can 
be  cut  by  hand-labour,  and  secures  the  greatest  portion 
of  straw,  it  being  cut  closer  to  the  ground  than  by  any 
other  mode.  The  best  plan  in  mowing  is  to  throw  the 
swarth  to  the  standing  corn,  women  or  boys  following 
to  separate  the  swarth,  and  bind  it  into  sheaves. 

The  third  and  last  method  of  cutting  by  hand-labour 
is  called  bagging,  or  fagging,  which  has  advantages,  to 
some  extent,  over  the  other  modes  before  alluded  to. 
When  the  crop  is  very  stout  and  heavy,  or  much  laid 
by  the  weather,  this  is  by  far  the  best  plan  of  cutting, 
it  being  most  expeditious  and  least  wasteful.  By  this 
method,  the  corn  sustains  but  little  injury  whilst  ex¬ 
posed  in  the  field,  for  the  sheaves  being  loose  and 
uneven  at  the  bottom,  in  case  they  take  rain,  they 
are  soon  dry  again;  and,  from  the  same  reason,  should 
a  portion  of  grass  or  weeds  be  tied-up  in  the  sheaves, 
they  are  soon  dry  and  fit  for  carting.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that,  as  a  general  method,  fagging 
affords  nearly  all  the  advantages  attained  by  either 
reaping  or  mowing,  without  the  disadvantages. 

Having  said  thus  much  relative  to  cutting  Wheat  by 
hand-labour,  I  propose  to  consider  how  it  may  be  cut 
most  beneficially  by  machinery.  As  labour  becomes 
more  scarce  and  dear,  the  reaping  machines  will,  no 
doubt,  be  brought  more  into  requisition  ;  and  although 
instances  may  be  adduced  of  these  machines  being  used 
with  some  advantage  during  the  last  year  or  two,  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  great  improvements  must  be  made 
in  them  before  they  will  become  of  general  utility. 

The  manner  of  proceeding  with  the  crop  after  being 
cut  is  the  next  thing  to  be  considered;  and  the  old 
method  of  allowing  the  crop  to  lie  in  grip,  thus  remain¬ 
ing  upon  the  ground  for  some  days,  is  the  worst  possible 
plan,  involving,  as  it  docs,  more  or  less  damage  to  the 
grain,  cither  in  rainy  or  sunny  weather 

As  soon  as  the  corn  is  cut  it  is  desirable  to  have  it 
tied  into  sheaves  of  a  moderate  size  immediately,  and 
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set  up  into  stooks,  or  shocks,  containing  ten  sheaves 
each ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  corn  should  not  be  cut 
uuless  it  is  dry  enough  to  tie  up  in  sheaf.  The  manner 
of  setting-up  the  stooks  is  of  some  consequence  ;  and,  to 
provide  against  wind  and  rain,  the  sheaves  should  be 
set  in  a  sloping  position,  by  placing  them  wide  apart  at 
the  bottom ;  the  ears  will  then  settle  well  together  at 
the  top,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  the  access  of 
rain  into  the  sheaves.  Some  parties  prefer  setting  up 
the  sheaves  in  a  small  circle,  each  top  leaning  to  the 
centre,  and  then  take  a  sheaf,  spreading  it  out  in  a 
reversed  position  over  the  pile  of  sheaves  in  the  form 
of  a  hood,  which  serves  to  keep  off  the  rain,  and  make 
the  pile  stand  firmer  against  the  wind.  But  this  method, 
unless  carried  out  with  great  care,  is  of  but  little  service, 
and  it  being  more  expensive  is  not  likely  to  come  into 
general  use;  besides  which,  the  wet  harvests,  which 
render  any  unusual  precautions  necessary,  do  not  occur 
oftener  than  once  in  seven  years,  upon  the  average 
of  seasons. 

In  carting  Wheat  to  the  stack,  or  barn,  I  believe  many 
parties  are  not  aware  how  soon  this  may  be  done  with 
advantage,  after  being  cut  and  set  up  into  stook.  Should 
the  crop  be  free  from  weeds,  and  the  weather  hot  and 
dry,  the  sooner  the  Wheat  is  carted  to  stack,  or  barn, 
the  better,  provided  the  straw  is  sufficiently  ripe  and 
dead,  so  as  not  to  heat  in  the  stack.  When  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  weather  is  hot,  without  rain,  the  Wheat 
will  be  fit  to  carry  to  stack  about  the  third  or  fourth 
day  after  cutting,  provided  it  is  free  from  weeds,  and 
has  not  taken  rain. 

It  is  not  necessary,  as  some  farmer  imagine,  that  the 
grain  should  be  quite  hard  before  it  is  stacked.  I  have 
often  carted  Wheat  in  dry,  hot  weather,  when  the  grain 
has  been  comparatively  soft,  and  have  thrashed  and 
delivered  the  grain  to  the  miller  at  the  end  of  twenty 
days  from  the  time  of  carting,  the  corn  being  in  a  hard 
and  brittle  state,  and  the  weight  of  the  grain  being 
greater  than  at  any  after  period  of  the  year.  The  fact 
is,  that  Wheat,  by  remaining  in  the  field  after  it  is  once 
fit  to  cart,  if  the  weather  be  ever  so  fine,  receives 
damage  by  the  action  of  the  sun ;  it  loses  its  bright, 
blooming  colour,  becomes  thick  in  bran,  and  weighs 
light;  in  proof  of  which,  if  a  sample  is  taken  from  the 
inside  of  the  sheaf,  where  it  has  never  been  exposed  to 
the  sun,  it  will  prove  much  better  than  one  selected 
from  the  ears  on  the  outside  of  the  sheaf.  I  would 
here  observe,  that  carting  of  Wheat  is  often  delayed 
unnecessarily,  from  some  circumstances  in  the  business 
of  farming,  such  as  the  sowing  of  backward  Turnips, 
and  other  comparatively  unimportant  work ;  and  it  is 
often  delayed  by  waiting  for  a  large  quantity,  or  the 
produce  of  a  particular  field  to  be  ready  at  the  same 
time ;  but  to  show  the  bad  policy  of  this  manner  of 
proceeding,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  seasons  of 
1848,  and  1852,  in  both  of  which,  after  the  rains  began, 
tho  whole  crop  of  Wheat  not  carted  was  seriously 
damaged ;  and  I  remarked,  in  both  seasons,  that  some 
farmers  got  into  stack  and  barn  a  large  portion  of  their 
Wheat  crop  before  rain  set  in;  whilst  others,  upon  ad¬ 


joining  farms,  never  carted  any  Wheat  without  being 
greatly  injured.  These  circumstances  show  at  oucc 
the  propriety  of  carting  Wheat  as  soon  as  it  is  ready, 
without  regard  to  other  comparatively  trifling  farm 
operations. 

I  prefer  stacks  of  a  moderate  size — those  containing 
about  thirty  or  forty  quarters  of  grain  are  best,  they  are 
easier  got  in  or  thrashed  out  on  a  short  winter  day,  and 
i  the  corn  is  not  so  likely  to  heat  in  the  stack.  Stacks 
made  round  are  generally  best,  and  when  intended  to 
be  kept  or  held  over  a  year,  should  always  be  built  upon  I 
a  stand  to  secure  them  from  vermin. 

Joseph  Blundell. 


LONDON  ANNUAL  SUMMER  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  first  Summer  Metropolitan  Exhibition  of  Poultry 
was  held  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  July,  at  the  Bazaar, 
King  Street,  Portman  Square  ;  and  whether  we  view  it  with 
reference  to  the  aggregate  amount  and  merits  of  the  birds, 
or  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements,  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  pronouncing  it  to  be  the  best  summer  poultry  show 
that  has  yet  been  field.  Nor  will  we  pass  over,  in  this 
tribute  of  praise,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Catling;  and  most  sin¬ 
cerely  do  we  wish  that  all  secretaries  of  similar  institutions 
would  not  only  imitate  his  unweariable  industry,  but  his 
undisturhahle  good-humour  and  courtesy.  We  hope  that 
i  the  attendance  throughout  was  good;  but,  however  nume¬ 
rous  the  visitors  may  have  been,  they  will  be  .still  more 
numerous  next  year,  when  the  cabmen’s  strike  will  not 
prevent  many  from  visiting  the  Bazaar  who  were  so  pre¬ 
vented  on  the  present  occasion. 

Our  praise  must  not  be  withheld  from  the  attention  paid 
to  supplying  the  birds  with  food,  dry,  moist,  and  green  ;  nor 
from  the  sedulous  care  bestowed  upon  removing  and  break¬ 
ing  the  eggs  as  soon  as  laid.  Praise  is  equally  merited  for 
restricting  the  show  to  three  days,  and  for  avoiding  alto¬ 
gether  exhibiting  by  gas  light  These  humane  considera¬ 
tions  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  birds  we  yet  hope  to 
see  imitated  at  Birmingham,  for  they  are  far  more  worthy 
of  consideration  than  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
prizes. 

The  Silver  Champion  Cup  was  fairly  won  by  Mr.  G.  C. 
Adkins,  of  Birmingham ;  for,  according  to  the  terms  upon 
which  it  was  offered,  he  was  “  successful  in  carrying  off  the 
greatest  number  of  prizes  in  classes  1  to  48.”  Another 
year,  we  think,  those  terms  should  be  somewhat  modified  ; 
and  as  the  object  is  to  encourage  the  breed  of  the  most 
serviceable  kinds  of  poultry,  it  might  be  offered  to  “  the 
winner  of  the  greatest  number  of  first  and  second  prizes  in 
Spanish,  Dorking,  Shanghae,  Game,  Turkeys,  Geese,  and 
Ducks.”  A  smaller  cup  might  be  given  upon  the  same 
terms  for  “Hamburghs,  Polands,  Silks,  Bumpless,  Drizzled, 
Guinea  fowls,  and  Bantams.” 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  the  Exhibition  Rooms,  and  in  the 
first  place  give  a  few  comments  on  the  Distinct  Breeds.  We 
hoped  to  find  conviction  here  that  our  first  impression  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Bramah  Poutras  was  erroneous,  but  the  pens  ex¬ 
hibited  rather  confirm  us  in  that  impression,  and  we  still 
think  them  a  mottley  mixture,  or  mixtures  with  the  Malay. 
The  chickens  vary  from  their  parents,  and  the  parents  are  j 
not  uniform.  Mr.  Rawson’s  widely  differ  from  Dr.  Gwynne’s, 
and  Dr.  Gwynne’s  chickens  are  neither  like  their  parents, 
nor  like  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sheehan.  We  are  told  that 
the  eggs  are  larger,  and  the  breasts  more  fleshy  than  those 
of  the  Shanghae,  which  Dr.  Gwynne’s  much  resemble.  If 
these  characteristics  are  inherited,  then  so  far  the  breed  is 
an  improvement. 

The  greatest  novelty  here  were  the  Ptarmigan,  or  Grouse¬ 
footed  Polands,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Burney.  The  old  birds  are 
almost  as  small  as  Dumpies  ;  white,  with  slightly  yellowed 
hackle,  white  top-knots,  and  remarkably  short  slightly- 
feathered  or  booted  legs.  The  combs  are  cupped,  and  the 
cocks  tail  well  sickled.  The  chickens  exhibited  of  this 
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breed  were  eminently  attractive.  They  were  of  the  purest  j 
dead  white,  light,  and  sylphid  in  form,  remarkably  deeply 
vulture-hocked,  and  booted.  They  were  very  rapid  and 
gliding  in  their  movements,  and  very  timid,  we  should 
think  from  being  frequently  hunted  up  to  shew  themselves, 
for  the  parents  are  sufficiently  sedate.  Dr.  Burney  informs 
us  that  they  do  not  care  for  corn  and  the  usual  food  of 
chickens,  but  prefer  ant’s-eggs,  and  the  insect  food  of  a  pas¬ 
ture.  They  were  imported  by  a  relative  of  Dr.  Burney,  but 
at  present  he  cannot  state  from  whence. 

The  Algerian  Silk  Fowls  have  a  dull  brownish  -  yellow 
plumage,  very  much  resembling  the  under  fur  of  a  hare. 
They  are  single  combed,  with  neck  hackle  grizzled  wiLli 
black,  and  are  almost  tailless. 

The  Chamois  Polands  are  the  same  as  the  Yellow  Spangled. 

The  Jerusalem  Fowls  seem  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
Malay  and  the  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  ;  and  the  Russian 
look  like  a  bearded  cross  between  a  Malay  and  Lemon- 
coloured  Shanghae.  Though  bearded,  they  have  no  top- 
knots. 

The  White  Polands  with  black  top-knots  are  only  an 
approach  to  that  much-coveted  variety ;  the  top-knot  and 
hackle  being  faintly  laced  with  black. 

The  Silk  Shanghae  Hen,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Emu 
fowl,  which  we  described  when  exhibited  at  Farningliam, 
was  also  here,  and  some  chickens  bred  from  her  by  a 
Shanghae  cock.  They  were  in  no  respect  different  from 
buff  Shanghae  chickens,  with  black  hackle  and  feathered  legs. 

We  made  some  notes  upon  the  crosses  between  various  of 
the  old  varieties,  which  we  shall  place  before  our  readers  at 
another  opportunity. 

The  Spanish  classes  were  the  best  we  ever  saw  gathered 
together  in  one  arena.  Captain  Hornby,  most  deservedly,  as 
usual,  carried  off  the  first  and  second  prizes.  The  birds, 
however,  were  not  in  such  fine  condition  as  we  have  seen 
them,  which  is  not  a  matter  for  surprise,  when  we  remember 
the  nearness  of  moulting,  the  badness  of  the  weather,  and 
their  recent  exhibition  in  an  open  shed  at  Gloucester.  We 
must  observe,  that  in  pen  26,  belonging  to  Mr.  Jones,  the 
cock  was  highly  excellent  in  form  and  other  points,  but  was 
very  out  of  condition.  The  Spanish  chickens  were  not  pre¬ 
eminently  good,  but  we  must  except  the  cockerel  in  Captain 
Hornby’s  prize  pen.  It  is  a  most  promising  bird,  and  the 
white  face  is  developing  unusually  early  and  well. 

The  Dorkings  were  all  eminently  good.  Captain  Hornby 
here,  also,  took  the  first  and  second  prizes.  His  birds  had 
a  breadth  and  size  unapproached  by  their  competitors.  The 
cock  in  Mr.  Parker’s  pen,  which  took  the  third  prize,  was  a 
very  stylish  bird,  but  the  whole  were  below  the  other  two 
pens  both  in  size  and  substance.  The  Dorking  chickens 
were  all  good,  and  some  were  as  large  as  the  full-grown 
fowls  in  some  of  the  pens  of  old  birds.  The  White  Dorkings 
were  as  good  as  they  usually  are  now,  but  we  feel  assured 
that  they  are  much  degenerated  in  size  from  what  they 
possessed  in  former  years.  They  seem  to  want  fresh  blood  ; 
and  who  can  answer  the  rejoinder,  Where  is  it  to  come 
from  ? 

With  the  exception  of  the  three  prize  pens,  the  full-grown 
light-coloured  Shanghaes  were  below  an  average  in  merit 
and  number,  which  might  be  on  account  of  the  earliness  of 
the  moulting  season.  In  chickens  of  the  light  varieties 
there  were  no  less  than  136  pens  ;  and  either  we  are  become 
more  fastidious,  or  the  whole  of  them  were  far  from  very 
superior.  In  the  darker  varieties,  and  among  the  'White, 
there  were  some  very  superior  birds — indeed,  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert's  and  Mr.  Peter’s  White  chickens  were  the  best  we  have 
ever  seen.  It  must  have  somewhat  puzzled  the  judges  to 
decide  which  should  be  first. 

Game  fowls  were  very  few  in  number,  but  there  were  some 
very  good  birds  among  them.  Mr.  Buckley’s  prize  chickens, 
though  not  uniform,  were  as  good  as  any  we  ever  saw.  The 
j  chickens  which  Mr.  Adkins  put  the  highest  value  on  took 
only  the  third  prize,  whilst  his  lower-priced  birds  obtained 
i  the  second.  He  will  not  be  surprised  at  this,  when  he 
!  notices  what  a  bad  mixture  there  is  in  the  colour  of  the 
j  former’s  plumage. 

The  Hamburghs,  as  a  whole,  were  inferior,  with  the  ex- 
|  ception  of  the  Golden-spangled.  The  birds  which  took  the 
first  prize  belonged  to  Mr.  Adkins,  and  were  eminently  rich 
in  their  colour  and  markings. 


The  Polands  were  good  in  all  the  classes ;  and  we  would 
observe,  as  bearing  upon  a  recent  controversy,  that  in  every 
instance  of  which  we  took  a  note  the  prizes  were  awarded 
to  bearded  specimens.  We  venture  to  observe  that,  when 
the  judges  awarded  the  third  prize  to  Pen  1,  in  Class  38, 
they  must  have  overlooked  the  total  want  of  uniformity  of 
colour  in  their  beards.  We  never  saw  Black  Polands  in 
much  worse  condition. 

In  Bantams,  could  we  have  seen  correctly  that  the  combs 
of  the  hens  in  Pen  42  had  been  trimmed?  Pens  33  and  35, 
White  Bantams,  belonging  to  the  Lev.  G.  F.  Hodson  and 
Mr.  Moncey,  were  very  good. 

Geese  and  Ducks  were  also  very  good ;  but  Turkeys  were 
few,  and  not  first-rate. 

The  total  number  of  pens  occupied  by  the  different  I 
varieties  was  as  follows  : — 


48  Spanish. 

98  Dorking. 

355  Shanghae. 
33  Malay. 

32  Game. 

103  Hamburghs. 
47  Polands. 


51  Bantams. 

62  Distinct  Breeds. 
12  Geese. 

46  Ducks. 

4  Turkeys. 

8  Guinea  Fowl. 
154  Pigeons. 


Altogether,  amounting  to  1053  pens. 

The  judges  were  Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  Eden  Cottage, 
Sparbrook,  Birmingham ;  William  Symonds,  Esq.,  Rodwell, 
Weymouth  ;  and  Mr.  John  Baily,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square.  The  prizes  they  awarded  were  as  follows  : — 


Class  I. — SPANISH.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

10.  First  prize,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 
9.  Second  prize,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 
2.  Third  prize,  T.  H.  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street,  Snow-liill. 

Class  II. — SPANISH.  (Cock  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

4.  First  prize,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley,  Prescot. 
6.  Second  prize,  Edward  Owen,  High-street,  Shadwell.  7*  Third  prize, 
Edward  Owen,  High-street,  Shadwell. 


I 
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Class  III. — SPANISH.  (Cock  and  one  Pullet,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

4.  First  prize,  J.  G.  Ramsden,  Ivy  Lodge,  Twickenham.  9.  Second 
prize,  James  Buckley,  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire. 

Class  IV.— DORKING— COLOURED.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

12.  First  prize,  Captain  W,  W.  Hornby,  Knowsley,  Prescot.  13. 
Second  prize,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  Knowsley,  Prescot.  29.  Third 
prize,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Parker,  Astley  Hall,  Chorley,  Lancashire. 

Class  V.— DORKING— COLOURED.  (Cock  and  three  Pullets, 
Chickens  of  1853.) 

17.  First  prize,  Rev.  James  Boys,  Biddenden.  8.  Second  prize,  Capt.  | 
W.  W.  Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot.  9.  Third  prize,  Captain 
W.  W.  Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot. 


Class  VI. — DORKING.  (Cock  and  one  Pullet,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

4.  First  prize,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage, 
Prescot.  21.  Second  prize,  Mrs.  T.  T.  Parker,  Astlcy-hall,  Chorley. 

Class  VII.— DORKING— WHITE.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

6.  First  prize,  Joseph  Jennens,  Moseley,  Birmingham.  1.  Second 
prize,  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisterne,  Ringwood,  Hants.  3.  Third  prize,  John 
Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket. 

Class  VIII.— DORKING  (Cock  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

7.  First  prize,  Nathaniel  Antell,  Portsea,  Hants.  10.  Second  prize, 
Mrs.  Ann  Wilcox,  Nailsea  Court,  Bristol.  3.  Third  prize,  John  Fairlie, 
Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket. 

Class  IX.— COCHIN-CHINA— CINNAMON,  BUFF,  or  LEMON. 
(Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

43.  First  prize,  T.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon.  40.  Second 
prize,  Lord  Berwick,  Cronkhill,  Shrewsbury.  38.  Third  prize,  Charles 
Punchard,  Blunt’s  Hall,  Haverhill. 

(This^lass  not  meritorious.) 

Class  X.— COCHIN-CHINA— CINNAMON,  BUFF,  or  LEMON. 
(Cock  and  three  Pullets.) 

5C.  First  prize,  Edward  Terry,  Aylesbury.  90.  Second  prize,  H.  M. 
Sparham,  Brigadier-hill,  Enfield.  126.  Third  prize,  Henry  Gilbert,  47, 
Upper  Phillimore-place,  Kensington. 

Class  XI.— COCHIN-CHINA— BROWN,  PARTRIDGE,  or  GROUSE. 
(Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

6.  First  prize,  C.  Punchard,  Blunt’s  Hall,  Haverhill.  1.  Second  prize, 
John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket. 

Class  XII.— COCHIN-CHINA— BROWN,  PARTRIDGE,  or  GROUSE. 
(Cock  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

11.  First  prize,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  Bull-ring,  Birmingham.  19. 
Second  prize,  Charles  Punchard,  Blunt’s  Hall,  Haverhill. 

Class  XIII.— COCHIN-CHINA— CINNAMON,  BUFF,  LEMON, 
BROWN,  PARTRIDGE  or  GROUSE.  (Cock  and  one  Pullet.) 

69.  First  prize,  John  Harrison,  jun.,  Snelston  Hall,  Ashbourne.  67. 
Second  prize,  Charles  Punchard,  Blunt’s  Hall,  Haverhill. 
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Class  XIV.— COCHIN-CHINA— WHITE.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

6.  First  prize,  G.  C.  Peters,  near  Moseley,  Birmingham.  8.  Second 
prize,  Benjamin  Holmes,  112,  Hew-street,  Birmingham. 

Class  XV.-COCHIN-CHINA— WHITE.  (Cock  and  three  Pullets, 
Chickens  of  1853.) 

13.  First  prize,  Mrs.  Edmund  Herbert,  Powick,  Worcestershire.  17. 
Second  prize,  G.  C.  Peters,  Moseley,  near  Birmingham.  8.  Third  prize, 
E.  H.  L.  Meston,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Class  XVI.— COCHIN-CHINA— BLACK.  (Cock and  two  Hens.) 

15.  First  prize,  Henry  Parker,  Church-lane,  Hanswortli.  2.  Second 
prize,  Jacob  Crawther,  Isleworth.  5.  Third  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edg¬ 
baston,  Birmingham. 

Class  XVII.— COCHIN-CHINA— BLACK.  (Cock  and  one  Pullet, 
Chickens  of  1853.) 

5.  First  prize,  Rev.  George  Calvert,  Reeby,  near  Leicester.  12.  Second 
prize,  C.  .1.  Braine,  Abbotsley,  Newton  Abbot. 

Class  XVIII. — MALAY.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

14.  First  prize,  Manstone  and  Goodman,  High-street,  Tottenham.  10. 
Second  prize,  Cyrus  Clark,  Street,  near  Glastonbury.  9.  Third  prize, 
Charles  Ballance,  5,  Mount-terrace,  Taunton. 

Class  XIX.— MALAY.  (Cock  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

2.  First  prize,  James  Leighton,  183,  High-street,  Cheltenham.  3. 
Second  prize,  W.  W.  Hayne,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Class  XX.— GAME  FOWLS— WHITE  and  PILES.  (Cock  and  two 

Hens.) 

1.  First  prize,  Edward  Farmer,  Great  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham.  3. 
Second  prize,  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  Wrington.  5.  Third  prize, 
R.  W.  Wilson,  Stamford-le-Hope,  Romford,  Essex. 

Class  XXI.— GAME  FOWLS— WHITE  and  PILES.  (Cock  and  three 
Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

1.  First  prize,  John  Buckley,  Desford,  Leicester. 

Class  XXII.  — GAME  FOWLS  —  BLACK-BREASTED  and  other 
REDS.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

2.  First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  9.  Seeond 
prize,  F.  Powell,  Hillingdon,  near  Uxbridge.  5.  Third  prize,  Captain 
W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage,  Prescot. 

Class  XXIII.— GAME  FOWLS,  BLACK-BREASTED,  and  other 
REDS.  (Cock  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

3.  First  prize,  John  Buckley,  Desford,  Leicester.  4.  Second  prize,  R. 
W.  Wilson,  Stamford-le-Hope,  Romford,  Essex. 

Class  XXV.— GAME  FOWLS— BLACK  and  BRASSY- WINGED, 
except  GREYS.  (Cock  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

1.  First  prize,  R.  W.  Wilson,  Stamford-le-Hope,  Romford,  Essex. 

Class  XXVI.— GAME  FOWLS— DUCKWINGS,  andotherGREYS 
and  BLUES.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

7-  First  prize,  F.  H.  Powell,  Hillingdon,  Uxbridge.  3.  Second  prize, 
E.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  2.  Third-prize,  E.  C.  Adkins, 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

Class  XXVII.— GAME  FOWLS— DUCKWINGS,  and  other  GREYS 
and  BLUES.  (Cock  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

1.  First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  2.  Second 

prize,  G.  W.  Wilson,  Stamford-le-Hope,  Romford. 

Class  XXVIII.— GOLDEN-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH.  (Cock 
and  two  Hens.) 

4.  First  prize,  C.  Edwards,  Brislington,  Bristol.  14.  Second  prize, 
W.  Page,  Sutton-within,  near  Dartford.  13.  Third  prize,  C.  J.  Mold, 
Wingfield  Park,  Belper. 

Class  XXIX.— GOLDEN-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH.  (Cock  and 
three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

8.  First  prize,  J.  B.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire.  6.  Second 
prize,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  Bull-ring,  Birmingham.  5.  Third  prize,  Rev. 
T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory,  Acle,  Norfolk. 

Class  XXX.— SILVER-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH.  (Cock  and 
two  Hens.) 

15.  First  prize,  Mrs.  Mills,  Bisterne,  Ringwood,  Hants.  6.  Second 
prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  25.  Third  prize,  Hon. 
Mrs.  Astley,  Swanton-house,  Thetford. 

Class  XXXI.— SILVER-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH.  (Cock  and 
three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

12.  First  prize,  Miss  Rachel  Walker,  Clipstone  Rectory,  Northampton. 

3.  Seeond  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  15.  Third 
prize,  Mrs.  Helen  Ker  Seymer,  Hanford,  Blandford. 

Class  XXXII.— GOLDEN-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH.  (Cock 
and  two  Hens.) 

2.  First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  6.  Second 
prize,  Joseph  Jorden,  Waterfall-cottage,  Birmingham.  3.  Third  prize, 
G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham. 

[This  class  meritorious.] 

Class  XXXIII.— GOLDEN-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH.  (Cock 
and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

5.  Second  prize,  T.  P.  Edwards,  Lyndhurst. 

Class  XXXIV.— SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH.  (Cock  and 
two  Hens.) 

11.  First  prize,  Joseph  Jennens,  Moseley,  Birmingham.  14.  Second 
prize,  Thomas  MacCann,  Graham-house,  Malvern.  7.  Third  prize, 
G.  C,  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 


Class  XXXV.— SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH.  (Cock  and 
three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

9-  First  prize,  R.  S.  Thomson,  1,  Adelaide-terrace,  Windsor.  5.  Se¬ 
cond  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  3.  Third  prize, 
John  Fairlie,  Cheveley-park,  Newmarket. 

[This  class  meritorious.] 

Class  XXXVI.— BLACK  POLAND  WITH  WHITE  CRESTS. 
(Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

5.  First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  9.  Second 
prize,  A.  Balls,  Nazing,  Essex.  15.  Third  prize,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Teters, 
Moseley,  Birmingham. 

Class  XXXVII.— BLACK  POLAND  WITH  WHITE  CRESTS. 
(Cock  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

3.  First  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  1.  Second 
prize,  C.  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames, 

Class  XXXVIII. — GOLDEN  POLANDS.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

5.  First  prize,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Singleton.  4.  Second  prize,  W.  G. 
Vivian,  Singleton.  1.  Third  prize,  C.  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on- 
Thames. 

Class  XXXIX.— GOLDEN  POLANDS.  (Cock  and  three  Pullets, 
Chickens  of  1853.) 

3  Third  prize,  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  Bull-ring,  Birmingham. 

Class  XL.  SILVER  POLANDS.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

1.  First  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames.  4.  Seeond  prize,  G.  C. 
Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  8.  Third  prize,  Thomas  H.  Potts, 
Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon. 

Class  XLI. — SILVER  POLANDS.  (Cock  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens 

of  1853.) 

5.  First  prize,  T.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon.  2.  Second 
prize,  C.  Edwards,  Bristlington,  Bristol.  6.  Third  prize,  T.  H.  Potts, 
Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon. 

Class  XLII.— BANTAMS,  GOLD  LACED.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

1.  First  prize,  C.  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames.  2.  Second  prize,  C. 
Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames. 

Class  XLII.— BANTAMS,  SILVER  LACED. 

19.  First  prize,  Frank  Redmond,  Swiss  Cottage,  St.  John’s-wood. 
17.  Second  prize,  James  Bissell,  Sparkbrook,  Birmingham. 

Class  XLII.— BANTAMS,  WHITE.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

33.  First  prize,  Rev.  G,  F.  Hodson,  Chew  Magna.  35.  First  prize, 
James  Moncey,  Norwich. 

Class  XLII.— BANTAMS,  BLACK.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

42.  First  prize,  George  Jackson,  jun.,  Hitchen,  Herts.  37.  Second 
prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley-park,  Newmarket. 

Class  XLII.— BANTAMS,  BLACK-BREASTED  RED.  (Cock  and 

two  Hens.) 

49.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley-park,  Newmarket.  47.  Second 
prize,  T.  H.  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street,  Snow-hill.  51.  Second  prize, 
Joseph  Dutton,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

Class  XLIII.— DISTINCT  BREED.  (Old  Birds.) 

18.  First  prize,  John  Franklin,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent.  (Emu  hen.) 
41.  First  prize,  T.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge.  Croydon.  (White 
Poland.)  6.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket. 
(Chamois  Poland  Fowl.)  2.  Second  prize,  Dr.  Burney,  Brockhurst 
Lodge,  Gosport.  (Ptarmigan  or  Grouse-footed  Poland  Fowls.)  3.  Second 
prize,  C.  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames.  (Algerian  Silk  Fowl.)  4. 
Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  (Dumpies.) 
9.  Second  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  (China  Silk 
Fowl.)  16.  Second  prize,  W,  G.  Vivian,  Singleton.  (Frizzle  Fowls.) 
17.  Second  prize,  John  Buckley,  Desford,  Leicester.  (Rumpkin  Fowls.) 
28.  Second  prize,  A.  Williams,  Reading.  (Blue  Polands.)  37.  Second 
prize,  T.  Lyne,  Malmsbury.  (Booted  Bantams.) 

Class  XLIV.— DISTINCT  BREED.  (Chickens.) 

2.  First  prize,  Dr.  Burney,  Brockhurst  Lodge,  Gosport.  (Ptarmigan, 
or  Grouse-footed  Poland  Fowl.)  6.  First  prize,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Singleton. 
(White  Poland).  7.  Second  prize,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Singleton.  (White 
Poland.)  8.  Second  prize,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Singleton.  (Normandy.) 
11.  Second  prize,  Isaac  Jecks,  Trowse,  Norwich.  (China  Silk  Chickens.) 
15.  Second  prize,  W.  C.  Gwynne,  M.D.,  Sandbach.  (Bramah  Pootra.) 

Class  XLV.—  GEESE.  (Gander  and  two  Geese.) 

8.  First  prize,  Austin  Williams,  8,  Broad-street,  Reading.  G.  Second 
prize,  W.  G.  K.  Breavington,  Vicarage  Farm,  Sutton,  Hounslow. 

Class  XLVI.— DUCKS.  (Drake  and  2  Ducks.) 

19  First  prize,  W.  G.  K.  Breavington,  Sutton,  Hounslow.  (White 
Aylesbury.)  34.  First  prize,  B.  Heywood,  Brooksbank,  Tickhill. 
(Rouen.)  42.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley-park,  Newmarket. 
(Muscovy.)  43.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley-park,  Newmarket. 
(Black  Bombay.)  29.  Seeond  prize,  Mrs.  Ann  Wilcox,  Nailsea-court. 
(White  Aylesbury.)  35.  Second  prize,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  Knows¬ 
ley.  (Rouen.)  41.  Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley-park,  New¬ 
market.  (Muscovy.)  45.  Second  prize,  W.  Horton,  Birmingham. 
(Labrador.) 

Class  XLVII. — TUKKEYS.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

2.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley-park,  Newmarket.  4.  Second 
prize,  John  Rodbard,  Aldwick-court,  Wrington. 

Class  XLVIII.— GUINEA  FOWL. 

4.  First  prize,  W.  G.  Vivian,  Singleton.  Second  prize,  John  Rodbard, 
Wrington,  Bristol. 
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The  Silver  Champion  Cup,  value  £15,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  C. 
Adkins,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham. 

The  Dealers’  Prize,  of  £ 5  5s,,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  P.  Castang,  of 
Leadenhall  Market. 

PIGEONS. 

Judges:  'Mr.  Dean,  of  Wolstenholme  ;  assisted  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Eaton. 

1.  Red  Pouter— G.  C.  Adkins.  121.  Blue  Pouter— A.  Balls.  3.  Black 
Pouter— Edward  Farmer.  122.  Yellow  Pouter— A.  Balls.  13.  Black 
Carriers— A.  Balls.  18.  Dun  Carriers— A  Balls.  17-  Blue  Carriers  — 

1  A.  Balls.  11.  Black  Dragons— Edward  Farmer.  22.  Blue  Dragons— A. 
Balls.  25.  Yellow  Dragons— A.  Balls.  28.  White  Dragons— W.  Woods. 
2/.  Yellow  Mottle— W.Woods.  40.  Almond  Tumblers— Jones  Percivall. 
34.  Almond  Tumblers  (2nd  prize) — A.  Balls.  42.  Short-faced  Mottles — 
J.  Percivall.  41.  Red-faced  Mottles— A.  Balls.  43.  Short-faced,  Beards 
Black,  Mottles— A.  Balls.  44.  Short-faced,  Beards  Blue,  Mottles— A. 
Balls.  45.  Short-faced,  Beards  Red,  Mottles — A.  Balls.  47.  Short¬ 
faced,  Beards  Yellow,  Mottles— A.  Balls.  49.  Short-faced  Tumblers, 
Retl_G.  C.  Adkins.  52.  Jacobins,  Red— C.  Rawson.  53.  Jacobins, 
Yellow— G.  C.  Adkins.  6l.  Owls,  Silver— W.  H.  Goddard.  62.  Owls, 
Blue— G.  C.  Adkins.  64.  Owls,  Yellow— G.  C.  Adkins.  70.  Nuns, 
Black— G.  C.  Adkins.  73.  Turbits,  Yellow— G.  C.  Adkins.  76.  Turbits, 
Red— C.  Rawson.  82.  Fantails,  Black— G.  C.  Adkins.  85.  Fantails, 
White— C.  Rawson.  90.  Fantails,  Blue— G.  C.  Adkins.  92.  Barbes, 
Yellow— C.  Rawson.  94.  Barbes,  Red— A.  Balls.  95.  Barbes,  White— 
A.  Balls.  97-  Barbes,  Black— A.  Balls.  101.  Magpies,  Black— C. 
Rawson.  106.  Trumpeters— J.  B.  Chune.  111.  Runts,  Spanish — C. 

Rawson.  1 19.  Runts,  Leghorn — G.  C.  Adkins.  124.  Good  Feathered 
Flying  Baldheads— W.  R.  Rose.  125.  Good  Feathered  Flying  Bald- 
heads,  Red— G.  C.  Adkins.  126  Good  Feathered  Flying  Baldheads, 
Blue — W.  Woods.  127.  Good  Feathered  Flying  Baldheads,  Black— 
G.  C.  Adkins.  133.  Feathered  Flying  Beards,  Black — A.  Balls.  134. 
Feathered  Flying  Beards,  Blue  —  A.  Balls.  135.  Feathered  Flying 
Beards,  Red— A.  Balls.  139.  Feathered  Flying  Motts,  Red— W.  Woods. 
140.  Feathered  Flying  Motts,  Yellow — W.  Woods.  144.  Australian 
Crested— G.  C.  Adkins.  145.  Australian  Bronze  Wing  Crested— G.  C. 
I  Adkins,  146.  Australian  Passenger — G.  C.  Adkins.  151.  Porcelain — 
J.B.  Chune,  152.  Archangels— John  Bailey,  jun.  153.  BrunsWickers— 
John  Bailey,  jun. 


ZINGARI  POULTRY  SHOW,  IN  YORK. 

The  first  show  of  poultry  in  this  city,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  members  of  what  is  called  the  “  Zingari  Society,” 
was  held  on  July  21st.  For  the  purposes  of  explanation,  it 
is  perhaps  necessary  to  state  that  the  members  of  the 
Zingari  Society  have  been  in  the  habit,  for  the  last  few 
years,  of  meeting  annually  for  a  short  period,  for  the  purposes 
of  recreation.  Their  head-quarters  have  been  at  their 
Gardens  near  the  York  County  Hospital,  in  Monkgate,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  the  exertions  of  those  to  whom  has  been 
entrusted  the  responsibility  of  making  arrangements  for,  and 
obtaining  subscribers  to,  this  show,  that  only  about  a  month 
or  five  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the  idea  was  suggested  of 
holding  the  exhibition.  There  never  has  been  in  York 
before  a  show  of  poultry  to  any  considerable  extent,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  attention  which  has  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  and  therefore  when  it  was  determined  to  have  a 
show,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  poultry, 
it  was  never  thought  that  it  would  he  on  any  very  extensive 
scale.  The  result,  however, has  proved  what  can  be  effected 
by  properly  directed  and  zealous  efforts,  and  the  show  was 
of  such  a  character  as  surpassed  any  previous  one  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  exceeded,  we  may  also  observe,  the  most  san¬ 
guine  anticipations  of  its  promoters.  In  the  first  instance,  a 
spirited  working  committee  was  appointed,  which  was  assisted 
by  an  able  and  industrious  secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Preston, 
upon  whom  has  devolved  a  large  amount  of  labour  and 
anxiety,  which  can  be  best  appreciated  by  the  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  show.  The  object  was,  to  bring  together 
the  best  poultry  that  could  he  exhibited  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  York,  the  schedule  of  prizes  being  sufficient  to 
allow  every  person  wlio  had  a  good  bird  of  any  of  the  breeds 
mentioned,  to  exhibit  it  in  any  class  that  was  suited  for  it, 
the  prizes  offered  amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly  T20. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  exhibition  was  afield  conveniently 
and  pleasantly  situated  adjoining  the  Zingari  Gardens.  It  is 
|  commodious  and  well  adapted  for  such  a  purpose,  and  the 
arrangements  made  were  such  as  to  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  the  committee  for  their  taste  and  judgment.  To  a 
person  entering  the  field  they  presented  a  novel  yet  pleasing 
and  neat  appearance,  and  we  may,  without  hesitation,  affirm 
that  a  similar  design  lias  not  anywhere  else  been  seen.  The 
pens  extended  continuously  round  the  field,  forming  a 
j  circle  of  fifty  yards  diameter.  Their  number  amounted  to 
1  101.  They  were  each  three  feet  long, two  feet  ten  inches  high, 
and  the  same  in  depth,  and  as  there  were  about  250  entries,  I 


space  in  the  centre  had  to  he  devoted  to  a  portion  of  the 
poultry  exhibited.  The  show  was  open  from  shortly  after 
eleven  o’clock  until  six  in  the  evening. 

The  judges  were  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  W.  Lawley,  E.  Bond, 
Esq.,  and  T.  H.  Travis,  Esq.,  names  which  form  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  impartiality  of  the  decisions  arrived  at, 
and  gentlemen  well  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  such 
an  office.  They  awarded  tlie  following 

PRIZES. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock  and  Hen.  (Buff  or  Yellow.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  Braddock,  York.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Wcodhouse, 
York.  Third  prize,  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Appleton.  Eight  entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock  and  Hen.  (Cinnamon  or  Pencilled  light  or 

dark.) 

First  prize,  Rev.  G.  Hustler,  Appleton.  Seven  entries, 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock  and  Hen.  (White.) 

First  prize,  S,  C.  Floyd,  Esq.,  Sands,  Holmfrith.  Second  prize,  Mr. 
Braddock,  York.  Six  entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock  and  Hen.  (Any  colour  or  mixed  colour.) 

First  prize,  Miss  Thompson,  Fairfield.  Second  prize,  Mr.  G.  Snow, 
York.  Seven  entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock  of  any  age.  (Buff  or  Yellow.) 

First  prize,  T.  B.  Stead,  Esq.,  Leeds.  Second  prize,  Mr.  G.  Bumby, 
Acoinb.  Five  entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Hen  of  any  age.  (Buff  or  Yellow.) 

First  prize,  IMr.  G.  Bumby,  Acomb.  Second  prize,  John  Hill  Smith, 
Esq.  Six  entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock.  (Any  colour.) 

First  prize,  John  Hill  Smith,  Esq.  Second  prize,  Miss  H.  C.  Preston, 
Bulmer.  Six  entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Chickens.  (Buff  or  Yellow.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  Woodhouse,  Y'ork.  Thirteen  entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Cock  and  two  Pullets.  (Cinnamon  or  Pencilled 

light  or  dark.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  G.  Snow,  York.  Second  prize,  Miss  E.  Tuke,  York. 

SlY  fin tri gs m 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Cockerell.  (Buff  or  Y'ellow.) 

First  prize,  John  Hill  Smith,  Esq.,  Skelton.  Second  prize,  Mr.  J. 
Braddock,  York. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Pullet.  (Buff  or  Yellow.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  Braddock,  York.  Second  prize,  C.  S.  Floyd,  Esq. 
Twelve  entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Cockerell.  (Cinnamon  or  Pencilled). 

First  prize,  Mr.  Braddock,  York.  Second  prize,  Mr.  W.  Green,  Bolton  ! 
Percy.  Ten  entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Chickens  under  ten  weeks  old.  (Buff  or  Yellow'.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  G.  Bumby,  Acomb.  Second  prize,  Mr.  G.  Jackson, 
York.  Highly  commended,  Rev.  W.  Parsons,  Midge  Hall.  Fifteen 
entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Three  Chickens.  (Cinnamon  or  Pencilled  light 

or  dark.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  G.  Bumby,  Acomb.  Second  prize,  Rev.  G.  Hustler, 
Appleton.  Six  entries. 

COCHIN-CHINA.  Clutch  of  Chickens,  with  Hen. 

First  and  Third  prizes,  Mr.  G.  Bumby,  Acomb.  Second  prize,  Mr.  J. 
Braddock,  York.  Six  entries. 

SPANISH.  CockandHen. 

Second  prize,  Mrs.  Garforth,  Wigginthorpe.  Second  prize,  C.  S. 
Floyd,  Esq.,  Sands  Holmfrith.  No  first  prize.  Eight  entries. 

SPANISH.  Three  Chickens. 

First  prize,  T.  B.  Stead,  Esq.,  Leeds.  Second  prize,  Jas.  Pratt,  Esq., 
York.  Three  entries. 

DORKING.  Cock  and  Hen. 

First  prize,  T.  B.  Stead,  Esq.  Second  prize,  Rev.  W.  W.  Parsons, 
Midge  Hill,  Mossley.  Nine  entries. 

DORKING.  Three  Chickens. 

First  prize,  T.  B.  Stead,  Fsq.  No  second  prize.  Four  entries. 

GAME.  Cock  and  Hen. 

First  prize,  Mr.  J.  Nicholson,  York.  Second  prize,  T.  C.  Constable, 
Esq.,  Burton  Constable.  Seven  entries. 

MALAY.  Cock  and  Hen. 

First  prize,  Mr.  G.  Jackson,  Y'ork.  One  entry. 

POLAND.  Cock  and  Hen. 

Second  prize,  T.  C.  Constable,  Esq.  No  first  prize.  Three  entries. 

PHEASANTS.  Cock  and  Hen.  (Gold.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  Taylor,  Groves.  Second  prize,  Sir.  George  Snow, 

I  Y'ork.  Commended,  Mr.  Robinson,  Y'ork.  Seven  entries. 

BANTAMS.  Cock  and  Hen.  (Black.) 

First  prize,  Sir.  Braddock.  Second  prize,  Sir.  Jackson.  Two  entries. 
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BANTAMS,  Cock  and  Hen.  (Gold-laced.) 

Second  prize,  T.  C,  Constable,  Esq.  No  first  prize.  Fourteen  entries. 
DUCKS.  (Muscovy.) 

First  prize,  Ed.  Allen,  Esq.,  York.  One  entry. 


DUCKS.  (Aylesbury.) 

First  prize,  Ed.  Allen,  Esq.  Second  prize,  Mr,  G.  Jackson.  Four 
entries. 

DUCKS.  (Rouen.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  G.  Jackson.  Three  entries. 


SEA  WEEDS.— No.  5. 

( Continued  from  “page  230.) 
ORDER  2. — SPOROCHNACE2E. 


Carpomitra  Cabreiue. — “Thrown  up  from  deep  water ; 
very  rare.  It  is  found  not  only  on  the  south  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  of  Spain,  hut  it  is  also  a  native  of  New 
Zealand.  It  seems  to  be  rare  in  all  its  recorded  stations  ” — 
Harvey. 

Though  the  British  species  of  Sporochnacete  ar<^  so  few, 
and  none  of  them  common,  save  the  Desmurestia,  yet  they 
make  up  in  beauty  what  is  wanting  in  numbers.  The 
young  I).  aculeata,  with  its  beautiful  soft,  green,  silky  fringe, 
is  a  lovely  weed ;  and  Arthrocladia  villosa,  adorned  by  its 
small  “joint-like  swellings  and  filaments  of  delicate  green,”  ; 
wins  our  admiration.  The  endless  variety  of  the  works  ot 
God  is  most  astonishing,  even  as  regards  what  is  known  to 
us ;  but  how  much  is  still  hidden  from  our  view,  for  God 
“  Doctli  great  things  and  unsearchable  ;  marvellous  things 
without  number.’’  Job  v.  9. 


“  Olive-coloured,  inarticulate  Sea  Weeds,  whose  spores 
are  attached  to  external,  jointed  filaments,  which  are  either 
free  or  compacted  together  into  knob-like  masses.” 

“  A  small  group,”  says  Dr.  Harvey,  “  containing  five 
genera,  comprising  twenty-four  species.” 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  they  destroy  other  Algte. 

DESMARESTIA. 

Name  in  honour  of  A.  G.  Desmarest,  a  celebrated  French 
naturalist. 

1.  Desjiarestia  ligulata  (Strap-shaped). — “  Generally 
in  deep  water ;  frequent  on  the  southern  shores  of  England 
and  south  and  west  of  Ireland.  The  frond  is  from  two  to 
six  feet  long;  substance  at  first  cartilaginous,  becoming 
flaccid  ■when  exposed  to  the  air;  colour,  when  growing, 
olive  -brown,  becoming  green  in  the  air.  The  fructification 
is  unknown.” 

2.  D.  viridis  (Green). — “In  the  sea,  on  stones,  and  the 
larger  Alga.  Not  uncommon.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
feathery  and  delicate  appearance.” 

3.  D.  aculeata  (Pointed). — “  Stem  short,  throwing  forth 
numerous  slender  branches,  which  are  repeatedly  irregularly 
pinnate.”  When  young  the  branches  are  fringed  with  fine 
green  filaments;  these  after  a  time  fall  off,  and  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  stiff  spines,  so  that  it  looks  like  another  plant. 
In  its  young  state  it  presents  a  beautiful  object  in  the  water. 
If  other  Algte  are  put  into  a  bason  of  water  with  the  Spo- 
rochnoidete  they  change  colour  and  decompose.  (The  cut  at 
page  230,  is  of  I),  aculeata.) 

ARTHROCLADIA. 

“  Frond  thread-like,  cellular,  with  an  articulated  tubular 
axis,  nodose;  the  nodes  producing  whorls  of  delicate-jointed 
filaments.  Fructification,  pedicellate  moniliform  pods,  borne 
on  the  filaments,  and  containing,  at  maturity,  a  string  of 
elliptic  spores.  Name,  from  two  words  signifying  a  joint 
and  a  branch.” 

Arthrocladia  villosa  (Hairy). — “  Rather  rare  ;  summer 
and  autumn.  It  is  an  elegant  weed,  slender  and  graceful, 
having  ”  several  fronds  from  the  same  base  ;  six  inches  to 
nearly  three  feet  long.  Mr.  Hassall,  who  discovered  it  in 
Scotland,  observed,  that  fresh  specimens,  when  spread  upon 
paper,  rendered  it  transparent,  as  if  it  had  been  touched 
with  oil.  It  adheres  well  to  paper,  and,  when  gracefully 
arranged,  makes  an  elegant  specimen  for  the  herbarium ; 
one  which  was  sent  to  me  from  Devonshire  looks  like  a 
Weeping  Willow.” 

SPOROCHUUS. 

“  Frond  filiform,  cellular.  Fructification,  lateral-crested, 

,  stalked  receptacles.  Name,  from  a  seed  and  wool,  because 
tufts  of  fibres  accompany  the  fructification.” 

Sporochuus  pedunculatus  (Flower-stalked). — On  rocks 
in  deep  water;  rare;  annual;  summer  and  autumn.  A 
beautiful  and  curious -looking  weed,  with  its  light  and 
graceful  branches. 

CARPOMITRA. 

“  Frond  linear,  dichotomous,  llat-ribbed,  olivaceous. 
Fructification,  mitriform ;  receptacles  terminating  the 
branches,  composed  of  horizontal  branching  filaments, 
whorled  round  a  vertical  axis,  and  producing  elliptic  oblong 
seeds.  The  name  is  from  two  Greek  words  signifying 
mitre-fruit.” 


ORDER  3 . — LA  M  IN  ART  AC  ILF . 

i 

“  Olive-coloured  Sea  Weeds,  whose  spores  are  superficial, 
either  forming  indefinite  cloud-like  patches,  or  covering  the  j 
whole  surface  of  the  frond.” 

1.  ALARIA  ESCULENTA  (Eatable). 

“  Name,  ala,  a  wing,  from  the  winged  base  of  the  frond ; 
on  rocks;  common  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  also  in  the 
West  of  England.  The  midrib  is  eaten  in  Ireland,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  Faroe  Islands.” 

2.  LAMINARIA. 

Laminaria  digitata  (Finger-like). — “  Stem  woody,  cy¬ 
lindrical,  gradually  tapering,  expanding  into  a  leathery, 
roundish,  oblong  frond,  deeply  cleft  into  many  linear  seg¬ 
ments.  In  deep  water,  common.”  It  is  very  striking,  after 
a  storm,  to  see  the  coast  for  miles  strewed  with  these  large 
i  plants  ;  their  woody  stems  and  long  tufts  of  shining  fronds 
|  are  so  foreign  looking.  They  come  ashore  laden  with 
!  treasures  for  the  diligent  naturalist ;  so  many  of  the  smaller 
j  Algte  are  parasitic  upon  them,  and  especially  IJelesseria  alata, 

I  whose  crimson  tufts  must  make  a  beautiful  contrast  with 
the  dark  weed  which  bears  them  when  both  are  floating  in  i 
■  some  deep  recess  of  ocean.  Zoophytes,  too,  abound  upon  ( 
|  the  stalks  and  roots  of  L.  digitata .  I  have  seen  Serlularia 
j  operculata  so  clustering  upon  them  that  the  original  stalk 
:  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  Zoophytes  gave  it  the  appearance 
!  of  a  brush  for  cleaning  bottles.  Shells,  too,  are  often  to  be 
found  amongst  the  roots.  The  u'ay  in  which  the  perennial 
species  of  Laminaria  grow  is  very  remarkable ;  they  yearly 
change  their  fronds.  “  The  young  frond  arises  at  the  base 
of  the  old  one,  and,  as  it  enlarges,  pushes  it  off.”  The  rapid 
growth  of  some  of  the  large  weeds  is  astonishing,  and  proofs 
of  it  are  recorded  by  Dr.  P.  Neill,  in  an  article  on  Fuci.  A 
beacon  was  about  to  be  erected  upon  the  Carr  Rock,  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  Mr.  Stephenson,  Civil  Engineer,  made  the 
observations  for  Dr.  Neill,  and  sent  specimens  of  the  weeds 
to  him.  “  The  Carr  Rock  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  Frith ; 
it  is  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  sixty  long,  and  it  is  un¬ 
covered  only  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  spring-tide.  When  the 
operations  were  begun  it  was  clothed  with  large  Sea  Weeds, 
especially  the  Great  Tangle,  L.  digitata,  and  Alaria  esculenta,  j 
or  Badderlocks.  In  the  course  of  1813,  the  workmen  sue-  1 
ceeded  in  clearing  and  levelling  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  foundation  of  the  intended  building,  but  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  operations  were  abandoned  for  the  winter. 
At  this  time  the  rocks,  by  pick  and  axe,  had  been  made 
quite  bare;  the  SeaWeeds  had  been  cut  away,  the  roots  I 
trampled,  and  much  of  the  rocks  cliiseffed,  so  that  the  very 
stumps  had  been  cleared  away.  On  returning  to  the  rock,  j 
in  May,  181-1,  to  resume  operations,  it  was  matter  of  no 
small  surprise  to  find  the  rock  as  completely  covered  with 
large  Sea  Weeds  as  when  they  first  landed  on  it,  though 
little  more  than  six  months  had  elapsed  since  they  left  it 
quite  bare.  Many  specimens  of  Alaria  esculenta  measured 
six  feet  in  length  ;  the  specimens  of  common  Tangle  were 
about  two  feet  in  length.  The  specimens  of  both  were  taken 
from  that  part  of  the  rock  which  had  been  dressed  with  the 
pick  and  chisel  before  the  workmen  left  it  in  autumn,  so 
that  they  had  evidently  grown  from  the  seeds  winch  must 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  rock  after  the  middle  of 
November,  during  a  whiter  which  was  one  of  great  severity.” 

2.  L.  Bulbosa  (Bulbed). — On  rocky  shores,  in  deep 
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I  water.  The  bulb,  in  a  specimen  measured  by  Mrs.  Griffiths, 

I  from  deep  water  in  Torbay,  was  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
j  supported  a  frond,  which,  when  spread  out  upon  the  ground, 
formed  a  circle  of  at  least  12  feet  in  diameter.” 

8.  L.  Saociiarina  (Sweet).— “  On  rocks  between  tide- 
marks  ;*very  common.” 

4.  L.  Phyllitis. — “Growing  either  on  stones,  or  the 
stems  of  other  Algce.”  This  plant,  when  gathered  young, 

j  makes  very  pretty  specimens  for  the  herbarium,  adhering 
closely  to  paper. 

5.  L.  Fascia.— “  Frond  4  feet  12  inches  long,  and  from 
two  lines  to  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  of  a  delicate  membranous 
substance,  and  olivaceous  colour.” 

CHORDA. 

“Root  scutate;  frond  simple,  cylindrical,  tubular.  Its 
cavity  divided  by  transverse  membranous  septa  into  separate 
chambers.  Fructification,  a  stratum  of  obconical  spores, 
much  attenuated  at  the  base,  covering  the  whole  external 
!  surface  of  the  frond.  The  name  signifies  a  cord.”— Harvey. 

Chorda  filum  (Thread-like). — In  the  sea,  on  stones  and 
rocks  ;  very  common  ;  the  length  to  which  it  grows  is  sur¬ 
prising,  being  some  times  forty  feet  long.  Dr.  P.  Neill  says, 
“  In  Orkney  we  have  sailed  through  meadows  of  it  in  a 
pinnace,  not  without  some  difficulty,  when  the  water  was 
between  three  and  four  fathoms  deep,  and  where  the  waving 
weed  must  have  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  This, 
too,  was  the  growth  of  one  summer,  for  the  storms  ol  winter 
completely  sweep  it  from  the  bay  every  year.” 

2.  C.  Lome nt aria. — “Rocks  in  the  sea;  common.  Fronds 
8—16  inches  long,  constricted  at  regular  intervals  into  a 
series  of  bag-like  articulations.” — Harvey. 

S.  B. 

{To  be  continued.) 


POULTRY  YARD  REPORT. 

If  you  think  the  following  of  any  use,  in  furtherance  of 
your  purpose  in  publishing  the  accounts  of  poultry  keeping, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  have  sent  it ;  you  may  rely  upon  its  cor¬ 
rectness.  I  have  ten  Poland  Hens,  hatched  last  August; 
seven  of  these  commenced  laying  in  December  at  eighteen 
weeks  old,  the  others  in  January;  and  to  the  30th  of  June 
they  had  laid,  in 


December  -  -  -  -  24 

January  -  -  125 

February  -  -  -  -  151 

March  -  -  -  -  181 

April  -  -  -  -  185 

May  -  -  -  -  -  205 

June  -  •  '  -  -  109 


Total  -  -  -  -  1040 


They  were  fed  on  barley  and  oats,  ground  oats  and  bran, 
with  cabbage  leaves  and  the  run  of  grass,  at  a  cost  of  £4  8s., 
i  or  l%d.  per  week  each,  for  ten  hens,  two  cocks,  and  six 
ducks,  wholly  confined  to  the  yard  with  the  fowls,  from  the 
i  31st  of  August  to  the  30th  of  June,  being  forty-three  weeks. 
I  have  neither  set  hens  nor  ducks,  but  when  the  hens  were 
broody  shut  them  up  alone  two  or  thi-ee  days ;  they  generally 
laid  during  the  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  afterwards. 

I  The  greatest  number  laid  by  one  hen  was  138  eggs  in  190 
i  days  ;  and  the  fewest,  67  eggs  in  154  days.  They  are  still 
laying  well. — J.  S. 

' 

t  - 

i 

PLANT  COLLECTING  TN  BRAZIL. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  your  excellent  correspondent,  Mr.  D. 
j  Beaton,  would  be  the  last  man  to  lead  any  one  astray,  or  to 
’  take  the  part  of  the  goat,  in  the  Fable  of  “  the  Goat  and 
Sheep  at  the  well,"  so  well  told  by  iEsop ;  yet,  reading  his 
most  attractive  article  on  “Brazilian plants,”  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener  of  the  14th  July,  would  almost  tempt  any  one  to 
take  a  trip  out  to  Rio  to  see  the  floral  wonders  of  that 
most  beautiful  country.  Having  resided  there  myself,  I 


must,  in  justice,  give  a  few  words  of  warning  before  any 
ardent  Florist  rushes  oft’  to  secure  the  talked-of  prizes. 

The  aqueduct,  truly,  does  run  from  the  Corcovado  to  Rio  ; 
but  let  not  the  innocent  stranger  imagine  that  he  can  stray 
away  a  few  yards  from  it  to  secure  some  admired  prize.  If 
he  did,  he  would  soon  find  himself  faster  secured  than 
Abram’s  ram  in  the  thicket,  and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  be 
cut  out  of  the  wood  by  his  companion,  if  he  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  one.  I  have  seen  a  friend,  who  endeavoured  to 
secure  a  bird  that  he  had  shot,  so  entangled,  in  trying  to  get 
through  ten  yards  of  the  underwood,  that  he,  literally,  could 
not  stir  hand  or  foot. 

Besides,  the  country  for  miles  and  miles,  or  rather  leagues 
and  leagues,  about  Rio,  has  been  thoroughly  pilfered  by 
professional  botanists,  of  whom  there  are  plenty,  both  black 
and  white,  to  provide  the  unwary  stranger  with  any  plant  he 
will  ask  for ;  or  something  as  like  it  as  they  dare  tender  as 
such!  Then,  again,  poor  Marsh,  alas!  is  no  longer  in  the 
land  of  the  living  to  gladden  his  Rio  friends  with  a  hearty 
welcome,  or  to  assist  an  enterprising  botanist  with  his 
valuable  advice  and  services.  He  has  been  dead  some  years, 
and  his  place  is  not  what  it  was. 

Let  all  your  readers  beware  of  sending  orders  to  corres¬ 
pondents  for  cases  of  plants.  Such  a  venture  will  not 
answrer,  as  too  many  know  already  to  their  cost. 

The  Morro  de  Flamingo  is  no  longer  open  to  the  botanist ; 
for  it  was  so  plundered  of  its  floral  treasures,  that  the  old 
lady  to  whom  the  estate  belonged  would  allow  no  trespassers ; 
but  I  fear  she  was  only  locking  the  stable  after  the  steed 
was  stolen. 

Last,  but  not  least,  that  deadly  scourge,  the  yellow  fever, 
attacks  all  new  arrivers,  and  but  too  few  return  to  tell  the 
sufferings  they  undergo. — W.  X.  W. 


COCHIN-CHINA  COCKERELS  AS  NURSES. 

In  last  week’s  Cottage  Gardener,  your  correspondent,  “A 
Poor  Man’s  Well-wisher”  mentions  having  a  Cochin-China 
cockbird  which  makes  a  capital  nurse  for  young  chickens. 
He  seems  desirous  of  having  a  confirmation  of  the  fact.  I 
have  two  young  cockerels,  both  of  which  brood  chickens  as 
well  as  any  hen  can  do,  and  also  forage  about  for  insects  for 
them ;  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the  breed  of  the  chickens ; 
they  are  at  present  brooding  Dorking,  Chittiprat,  Spanish, 
and  Cochin  chickens,  from  three  weeks  to  two  months  old  ; 
during  rainy  weather  the  cockerels  take  the  chicks  under 
shelter  and  brood  them,  and  will  not  eat  themselves  any 
food  which  I  give  them  until  they  first  see  that  the  chickens 
have  sufficient;  when  I  give  the  cockerels  any  bread  crumbs 
to  eat  they  immediately  call  all  the  chickens,  and  break  the 
large  crumbs  for  the  little  chickens  to  eat,  and  will  not  suffer 
any  of  the  hens  to  ill-treat  any  of  the  chickens  under  their 
cave.  I  have  had  about  200  chickens  this  season,  and  find 
the  brooding  propensities  of  the  Cochin  cockerels  very 
useful,  as  my  hens  leave  their  chickens  too  early. 

Practical  Man. 


THE  SHARP-SHOOTER  BUSH. 

Urtica  serpylifolia,  alias  Dasyphylla,  alias  “  The  Burning 
Bush.”  This  is  the  best  looking,  and  the  most  harmless 
plant  among  all  the  Nettleworts,  and  yet,  in  some  respects, 
it  is  the  most  formidable  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or 
any  other  kingdom  or  state.  When  I  was  at  the  Oxford 
Botanic  Garden,  last  autumn,  I  saw  this  little  wonderful 
plant  for  the  first  time,  and  when  I  heard  that  one  could 
learn  all  the  manoouvers  and  stratagems  of  war  from  its 
natural  disposition,  and  now  being  past  the  age  at  which 
they  cease  to  enlist  for  militia  service,  and,  also,  having  then 
not  had  the  slightest  idea  of  there  ever  being  a  camp  at 
Chobham,  or  Cobham  either,  which  is  still  nearer  to  me,  I 
had  but  a  slight  chance  of  ever  learning  much  about  soldier¬ 
ing  ;  but  still,  having  the  fear  of  invasion  before  my  eyes,  I 
thought  I  could  do  no  better  than  ask  for  a  cutting  of  the 
war-like  plant  from  Mr.  Baxter,  grow  it  at  home,  and  learn 
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from  it,  in  secret,  liow  to  face  the  French,  the  Russians,  or 
any  of  them. 

Well,  Mr.  Baxter  very  kindly  gave  me  a  cutting,  although 
lie  could  very  ill  afford  it,  his  own  only  plant  being  then  not 
more  than  three  inches  high.  I  must  now  tell,  that  it  is  a 
stove  plant,  and  looks  much  more  like  a  tree  Lycopod  than 
the  climber  which  goes  by  that  erroneous  name,  and  I  had 
no  stove  to  grow  it  in,  nor  any  convenience  at  all  for  such  a 
cutting  at  such  a  late  period  of  an  usually  cutting  season,  so 
I  begged  very  hard  of  Mr.  Jackson  to  do  the  thing  for  me, 
and  help  to  save  London  from  the  French,  if  they  really 
should  come  over  in  the  spring.  Our  first  grand  field-day 
was  early  last  week,  and  the  precision  and  regularity  of  our 
firing  was  perfectly  wonderful ;  the  earnestness  of  our  mimic 
battles  made  my  very  sides  ache  again  ;  I  would  not  give  a 
groat  to  see  the  sham  fights  on  the  Common,  after  seeing 
the  thing  so  naturally,  and  so  easily,  and  so  much  better, 
done  at  home  by  this  pretty  plant,  which,  although  they  call 
it  “The  Burning  Bush,”  never  burns  anything  whatever; 
all  the  battles  end  in  smoke,  but  the  firing  all  over  the  plant 
is  as  fair  and  steady  as  possible,  only  more  in  the  sharp¬ 
shooter’s  way  than  they  do  it  at  the  Camp. 

Now,  as  we  live  in  such  critical  and  troublesome  times,  I 
shall  give  up  my  share  in  this  war-like  plant  for  the  good  of 
the  country,  and  at  half-price ;  it  cannot  surely  come  too 
dear  from  Mr.  Jackson;  and  I  engage  that  any  of  our  readers, 
by  following  out  the  instructions  herewith  sent,  may  give  a 
good  battle  on  the  dining  table  any  evening  during  this  and 
the  next  month.  The  plant  has  made  a  great  stir  lately 
down  at  Winchester;  for  two  ladies,  who  called  to  see  me  from 
that  city,  told  me  so;  but  our  worthy  Editor  was  not  in 
the  contest,  and  there  is  no  cause  to  make  a  fuss  about  it 
anywhere.  It  is  quite  enough  to  see  the  wonderful  mechan¬ 
ism  by  which  the  firing  is  sustained  so  long,  by  means 
apparently  so  slight. 

The  plant  has  gone  under  several  wrong  names,  as  Pilea 
muscosti,  or  sugar  cane  weed,  so  troublesome  to  the  West 
India  planter;  quite  a  different  thing,  but  still  a  Nettlewort; 
and  Thelygonum  Cynocrambe ,  to  which  it  is  not  at  all  like. 
I  am  assured  by  Mr.  Baxter,  who  is  a  good  authority,  that 
the  real  name  is  Urtica  serpyphyUum,  or  serpylifolia.  It  will 
need  the  help  of  a  stove,  and  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings, 
and  is  a  fit  associate  to  a  collection  of  Lycopods,  and  requires 
the  same  treatment,  in  every  respect.  What  causes  the  war¬ 
like  shooting  is  the  bursting  of  the  pollen  anthers,  which  are 
thickly  set  all  over  the  plant,  on  the  application  of  water 
after  a  dry  day.  The  way  that  Mr.  Jackson  and  I  got  up 
review  was  by  plunging  the  plant  in  a  tank  of  water,  and 
after  shaking  off  the  wet  the  shooting  began  in  right  earnest, 
just  like  a  company  of  skirmishers  or  sharp-shooters  sent 
out  before  a  regular  battle.  The  smoke  from  the  pop,  pop, 
firing  is  seen  as  distinctly  as  on  a  field-day,  without  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  fighting,  and  altogether  the  proceeding 
is  as  curious  and  interesting  as  any  thing  that  has  ever 
been  recorded  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. — D.  Beaton. 


SCRAPS  FROM  JERSEY. 

Parsnips  sown  in  December  are  now  (July  21)  being  dug 
up  for  use. 

Peas. — I  saw  the  plants  full  three  inches  high  on  the 
28th  of  June,  sown  on  ground  from  which  the  New  Potatoes 
had  been  dug  up  five  or  six  weeks  before. 

Potatoes  planted  in  November  and  December  are  dug  up, 
when  ripe,  in  the  August  following,  and  the  ground  planted 
with  Cabbage  of  June  sowing,  which  are  cut  with  good 
hearts  or  heads  in  November  and  December,  and  the  ground 
again  planted  with  Potatoes.  A  good  half-an-acre  of  ground 
attached  to  a  cottage  has  had  this  cabbage  and  potato 
routine,  without  any  variation,  for  the  last  eight  years ;  a 
mixture  of  manures  being  used  for  the  cabbages,  and  sea¬ 
weed  to  the  potatoes. — J.  N. 


PRODUCE  OF  A  SHANGHAE  HEN. 

As  you  have  lately  published,  in  your  valuable  periodical, 
the  number  of  eggs  obtained  from  some  Cochin  or  Shanghae 
hens,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a  statement 
of  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a  Cochin-China  hen  in  my 
possession.  She  was  given  to  me  by  my  respected  friend 
and  minister,  June  !)th,  1853  ;  was  hatched  in  the  spring  of 
1852.  I  beg  to  state  that  several  of  my  neighbours  are 
witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  following  statement. 

Number 


Number 


of  Eggs. 


1853. 

June  29 

•  •  •  • 

1 

June 

11 

.... 

2 

55 

30 

•  •  •  • 

1 

59 

12 

.... 

o 

July 

1 

.... 

1 

99 

13 

•  •  •  • 

1 

99 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

jj 

14 

•  •  •  • 

0 

99 

3 

.... 

1 

Seven  in 

95 

15 

•  •  •  • 

2 

59 

4 

•  •  •  • 

2 

four  days. 

59 

10 

•  •  •  • 

2 

55 

5 

.... 

0 

*  > 

59 

17 

•  •  •  • 

1 

59 

6 

.... 

1 

59 

18 

.... 

1 

95 

7 

0 

55 

19 

•  •  •  • 

o 

55 

8 

.... 

1 

59 

20 

•  •  •  • 

i 

95 

9 

•  •  •  • 

0 

)) 

21 

.... 

i 

99 

10 

.  .  .  • 

2) 

22 

.... 

0 

5J 

11 

.... 

2 

Seven  in 

55 

23 

.... 

0 

99 

12 

1 

four  days. 

99 

24 

.... 

0 

55 

13 

•  •  •  • 

2j 

Made  a  new  nest. 

59 

14 

•  •  •  • 

1 

wt.  3  oz. 

59 

25 

•  •  •  • 

1  weight  3  oz. 

59 

15 

•  •  •  • 

0 

59 

20 

.... 

2 

99 

10 

•  •  •  • 

1 

wt.  3§  oz. 

99 

27 

.... 

0 

55 

17 

•  •  •  • 

1 

wt.  3J  oz. 

5  J 

28 

.... 

1 

59 

18 

•  •  •  • 

2 

You  will  perceive  that  in  thirty  days  I  obtained  forty-three 
eggs ;  in  two  instances  she  laid  seven  eggs  in  four  days. 
The  two  eggs  of  June  16th  weighed  4  §  ozs.  The  hen  looks 
as  well  now  as  she  did  a  month  ago. 

Should  you  think  the  above  statement  of  any  interest  to 
your  numerous  readers,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  send  you 
a  further  account  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks. — F.  D. 
Mears,  Birch ,  near  Colchester. 


DISEASED  PEA  CROP. 

I  visited  a  garden,  this  week,  where  the  pea  crops  are 
infected  by  a  disease  of  which  I  am  very  anxious  to  know 
more.  They  are  grown  in  a  hot  sandy  loam,  the  subsoil  car- 
stone  rock,  as  it  is  here  called,  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron,  and  no  cause  of  disease  presents  itself  to  my  mind  or 
the  gardener’s,  though  we  neither  of  us  doubt  your  instant 
discovery.  They  go,  when  a  foot  high,  at  the  verybase  of  the 
stem,  and  continue  wasting,  yet  growing ;  and  finally,  at  their 
full  height,  with  a  few  half-formed  pods,  wholly  die;  they 
are  much  mildewed,  but  the  failure  does  not  seem  consequent 
on  that,  and  the  stem  is  rotten  within,  even  above  where  it 
shows  outside,  while  at  the  root,  when  pulled  up,  there  are 
little  white  specks  which  seem  like  insects,  but  too  small  to 
determine  on  without  a  glass.  The  old  gardener  is  anxious 
to  know  if  it  be  possible  it  can  have  any  connexion  with  the 
disease  of  the  potatoes,  which  preceded  the  pea  crop  in  the 
same  ground.  As  some  amends  for  this  troublesome  detail, 
I  would  inform  you  of  an  accidental  discovery — that  an  Apple- 
tree,  partly  staked  with  Laburnum ,  in  that  part  totally  escaped 
the  ravages  of  the  blight ;  and  that,  following  up  this  hint 
from  nature,  the  whole  tree  was  syringed  with  water  in  which 
laburnum  bark  had  been  steeped,  and  the  decoction  had  the 
effect  of  stopping,  for  the  time,  future  mischief.  The  bark 
fermented  and  looked  like  yeast  in  the  water  which  stood. 
I  should  observe,  in  the  melon  frame  this  little  history  may 
be  useful,  even  after  your  clever  helper  Mr.  Errington’s 
lessons  of  prevention  are  learned;  for  some  of  his  cures  can 
be  applied  only  in  winter;  and  if  that  time  is  lost,  this  plan 
I  have  detailed  may  be  tried  with  a  tree  either  in  leaf  or 
blossom.  Henrietta  A. 

[The  rotting  of  the  stems  of  Peas,  and  the  mildew  on  their 
leaves,  arise  from  the  excessive  wet  weather.  Cabbages, 
Lettuces,  Onions,  &c.,  are  all,  in  one  way  or  other,  also 
affected  with  some  kind  of  premature  decomposition.  The 
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Potato  murrain  is  no  otherwise  connected  with  such  appear¬ 
ances  than  that  it  is  exasperated  by  the  same  weather.— 
Ed.  C.  G.] 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,*  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London,” 

Blue  Verbena  ( H .  C.). — Can  you  refer  us  to  where  the  Verbena, 
Le  Camargo,  “was  so  highly  recommended,”  as  we  do  not  happen  to 
know  it.  We  see  it  in  some  catalogues  marked  as  “  a  good  blue,  light 
eye,”  that  means,  as  we  take  it,  good  blue  for  a  Verbena  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  there  is  no  blue  Verbena  at  all ;  and  you  will  see,  to-day,  in  the  report  on 
Chiswick  House,  that  Imperatrice  Josephine  is  still  preferred  there  as  the 
best  approach  to  the  colour. 

Tarts  from  Unripe  Apples. — At  page  2/7  of  the  current  volume, 
H.,  in  describing  things  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  said  “  the  Apples  are 
small,  half-grown,  and  unripe  Carlisle  Codlins,  more  for  curiosity  than 
use,  and  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  purchased  by  some  ladies  who 
like  to  say,  they  have  eaten  an  apple-pie.  *  *  *  Of  course,  if  such 
people  will  buy  a  whistle,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  blow  it.”  To  this, 
A.  R.  answers, — “  I  think  ‘  H.’  is  quite  mistaken  about  the  apple-tarts. 
The  people  who  ‘blow  that  whistle’  know  what  they  are  up  to,  I  can 
assure  you.  I  got  the  wrinkle  myself  about  a  month  ago.  Take  the 
apples  when  the  trees  are  thinned,  cut  off  the  stalk  and  eye,  but  do  not 
peel  them  ;  stew  them  ivell,  till  soft,  then  put  them  into  a  dish  and  bake, 
as  for  an  ordinary  tart.  They  are  getting  rather  old  now,  and  may  re¬ 
quire  peeling.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  ‘H.’  to  try  that  whistle,  and  I  do 
not  think  lie  will  pay  too  dear  for  it.” 

Bulbs  (A.  R.). — The  bulb  list  is  only  interrupted  by  more  urgent  and 
more  generally  useful  matter.  Mr.  Beaton  will  continue  it,  at  every 
favourable  opportunity,  down  to  Zepliyranthes,  and  lower  still,  if  we  meet 
with  suitable  bulbs. 

Dielytra  spectabilis  {Ibid). — Our  correspondent  has  a  plant  of 
this  “nearly,  or  quite,  four  feet  high,  and  three  feet  across,  with  some 
seed  pods  on,”  and  he  is,  probably,  quite  right  in  considering  that  “  this 
may  be  all  the  culture  it  requires  to  seed  it.”  Many  of  our  new  plants 
are  kept  from  seeding  by  over  excitement  in  propagating  them  for  the 
first  few  years.  Others  do  not  seed,  because  something  is  wanted  that  is 
natural  to  them  in  a  wild  state  ;  the  want  of  that  something,  however,  is 
sometimes  overcome,  as  when  the  species  happens  to  seed,  and  is  repro¬ 
duced  under  cultivation.  Whether  your  surmise  be  right,  or  otherwise, 
take  care  of  all  this  seed,  and  the  plants  reared  from  them,  as  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  some  of  them  may  seed  freely  under  all  circumstances,  and  some 
may  be  easily  crossed,  although  no  outward  sign  of  difference  from  the 
old  parent  may  be  seen  in  any  of  them. 

Aylesbury  Ducks  {F.  I.  B.,  Exeter). — The  bill  of  the  Aylesbury 
Duck  should  be  of  a  pale  flesh  colour ;  and  on  this  point,  as  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  breed,  judges  have  universally  and  wisely  laid  great  stress. 
In  conjunction  with  this,  weight  and  figure, — the  latter,  including  a  wide 
breast  and  back,  with  orange-red  legs  and  feet,  would  carry  the  day. — W. 

Pure  Breeding  of  Fowls  {Ibid). — We  do  not  believe  that  “a 
separation  of  five  or  six  weeks,  after  fowls  of  different  breeds  have  been 
peimitted  to  run  together,”  would  “  secure  ”  the  purity  of  their  progeny. 
In  the  case  of  a  pullet,  it  has  been  argued,  that  the  first  impression  may 
be  permanent ;  and,  although  unconvinced  by  any  facts  as  to  this  being 
really  the  case,  we  are  yet  strongly  of  opinion,  that  eight  or  ten  weeks,  at 
least,  should  intervene  between  the  periods  of  promiscuous  intercourse 
and  the  selection  of  eggs  for  hatching.  Whenever  practicable,  we  should 
always  wish  to  keep  the  separate  races  apart  from  each  other. — W. 

Spanish  Fowls  {Ibid). — “  First-rate  Spanish  chickens,  at  £b  5s. 
each,”  is  very  cheap,  according  to  the  present  market  value  of  such 
birds  as  would  answer  your  description  of  excellence.  Birds  of  inferior 
grades  of  merit  are  procurable  at  a  much  lower  figure ;  but  when  speaking 
of  “  first-rate  birds,”  hundreds,  and  probably  thousands,  would  find  a 
ready  sale  at  the  price  you  mention.— W. 


Early-  and  Bate  Grapes  {I.  N.  Campbell). — For  an  early  house, 
take  four  Hambros,  two  Muscadines,  and  one  [Sweet-water.  For  a  late 
house— three  West's  St.  Peters,  two  Muscats  of  Alexandria,  and  one 
Hambro,  and  one  Barbarossa.  It  is  not  material  whether  you  plant 
under  the  rafter ;  the  latter  is  the  ordinary  plan.  As  the  season  is  so 
far  advanced,  we  advise  you  to  plant  next  March. 

Work  on  Poultry  {W.  W.  II.).— Richardson’s  Domestic  Fowl,  if 
cheapness  is  your  chief  consideration  ;  otherwise,  “The  Poultry  Book.” 

Calceolarias,  See.  {A  Young  Gardener). — All  those  you  mention 
require  no  more  than  the  usual  culture  of  Calceolarias.  This  is  given  in 
our  seventh  volume.  You  may  make  cuttings  of  Tom  Thumb  Geranium 
now.  The  best  time  for  sitting  Shanghue  hens  is  March. 

Worms  in  Flower  Box  {M.  Y.  C.).— Water  the  soil  with  lime-water, 
and  remove  the  worms  as  it  drives  them  out. 

Silver-pencilled  Hamburgiis  (Z.  Y,).— The  tail  of  the  cock  should 
be  black. 

Raspberry  Seedling  {J.  Keighley). — The  berries  were  so  mashed 
that  we  could  form  no  judgment  upon  them.  They  arc  not  above  the 
average  size. 

Tenant  and  his  Plants  {Twig).— If  your  Landlord  claims  all  that 
the  law  gives  him,  you  cannot  remove  your  Roses,  nor  any  other  shrubs, 
plants,  or  trees,  unless  there  was  either  a  covenant  in  your  lease  per- 
mittting  you  to  do  so,  or  unless  you  are  a  dealer  in  plants. 

Taking  up  Potatoes  {J.  R.  —  Everton). — Fork  them  up  as  soon  as 
the  haulm  is  dead,  or  nearly  so.  Select  dry  weather  for  the  operation, 
and  store  them  in  a  dry  shed,  in  layers,  alternating  with  coal  ashes,  sand, 
or  earth. 

Fruit  of  Cydonia  Japonica  {J.  C.) — This  sometimes  weighs  five 
ounces  and  more.  It  is  said  to  make  a  preserve  more  spirited  and 
superior  in  flavour  to  that  made  from  Quinces.  It  may  be  preserved 
precisely  as  they  are,  only  requiring  a  little  longer  stewing.  This  shrub 
is  better  known  as  the  Pyrus  japonica. 

Yolkless  Eggs  (G.  H.  W.). — The  occurrence  of  eggs  without  yolks, 
in  your  Bantam  Hen,  proves  that  the  ovary  is  not  in  action,  and  that  the 
eggs  are  the  formation  of  the  egg-passage  only.  As  the  hen  is  not  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  ill,  I  should  recommend  trying  the  effect  of  a  total 
change  of  diet ;  scalded  rice  would,  most  probably,  put  a  stop  to  the 
laying,  if  given  for  three  or  four  days ;  and  when  the  hen  resumes  laying 
the  eggs  will  most  likely  be  natural ;  if  they  should  not,  give  half-a-grain 
of  calomel  and  onc-twcntieth-of-a-grain  of  tartar  emetic. — W.  B.  Teget- 

MEIER. 

Loudon’s  Hortus  Brittanicus  (A  Constant  Reader).— There  have 
been  four  supplements,  but  the  last,  in  1850,  embodies  all  of  them. 

Gold  Fisii. — G.  W.  would  be  obliged  by  information  relative  to  the 
proper  management  of  Gold  Fish. 

Cod-liver  Oil  for  Fowls  {L.  A.), — A  large  teaspoonful  twice  a 
day  is  not  too  much  for  a  fowl  showing  consumptive  symptoms.  Dryness 
and  warmth,  with  generous,  but  not  stimulating,  diet,  are  essential  to  give 
a  chance  of  the  bird’s  recovery.  Pour  the  oil  down  the  bird’s  throat, 
and  this  is  facilitated  by  passing  the  tube  of  a  small  funnel  into  the  bird’s 
throat.  Do  not  be  uneasy  about  the  noise  in  the  hen’s  windpipe. 

Kitchen-garden  Seeds  for  Australia  (T.  F.  7.).— All  good 
kinds  will  be  acceptable  there.  When  correspondents  enquire  abou*- 
Australia  they  should  name  some  part  of  it.  There  is  nearly  as  much 
difference  between  the  climates  of  the  north  and  south  as  in  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe. 

Names  of  Plants  (C.  S.  A.).— No.  1.  Loasa  luteritia.  No.  2.  Se- 
dum  Sieboldii.  No.  3.  Sempervivum  tortuosum.  No.  4.  Linaria  cym- 
balaria,  or  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax ;  an  English  Plant.  {Lancastriensis).— 
The  yellow  flower  is  Lysimachia  verticillata  :  the  other,  Reseda  alba,  or 
Upright  White  Mignonette.  {Rev.  R.  M.  E.).—Ixodia  achilloeoides. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Oru,  of  Church  Hill,  Walthamstow,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  at  the  Office,  No,  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of  Christ 
Church,  City  of  London.— August  4th,  1853. 
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M 

D 

! 

_ 

AUGUST  11-17,  1853. 

Weathkh  near  London  in 

Barometer.  Thermo.  Wind. 

1 

1862. 

Rain  in 
Inches. 

Sun 

Rises. 

Sun 

Sets. 

Moon 
R.  &S. 

Moon’s 

Age. 

Clock 
af.  Sun. 

'  !  1 

Day  of  ;  j 
Year. 

11 

1  Th 

Black  V. ;  limes. 

29.351—29.123 

67—52 

S. 

78 

41  a.  4 

29  a.  7 

10  21 

6 

4 

56 

223 

12 

F 

Clouded  Yellow ;  meadows. 

-  29.507  —  29.248 

60—52 

s.w. 

4  7 

42 

27 

1  10  46 

) 

4 

40 

224 

13 

1  s 

Brown  Hair-Streak ;  birches. 

29.760  — 29.GII 

71-49 

N.W. 

— 

44 

25 

111  18 

8 

4 

36 

225 

14 

i  SUN 

12  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

29.781  —29.591 

74—54 

S.W. 

64 

4() 

23 

morn. 

9 

4 

25 

226  j 

15 

1  M 

Lunar-spotted  Pinion. 

29.866  —29.293 

70-47 

N.E. 

_ 

47 

21 

0  3 

10 

4 

13 

227 

16 

Tu 

Bullrush;  near  bullrushes. 

29.930  —  29.917 

71  —  62 

s. 

— 

49 

19 

i  1  1 

1! 

4 

1 

228 

17 

1  w 

Duchess  of  Kent  born,  1786. 

1  2O.914—29.678 

76—59 

S.E. 

76 

60 

17 

2  13 

12 

3 

49 

229  1 

Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  73.5°  and  51 .6°  respectively.  The  greatest 


heat  91°,  occurred  on  the  17th  in  1842  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  32°,  on  the 
13th  in  1839,  During  the  period  104  days  were  fine,  and  on  78  rain 
fell. 


FLOWER-GARDEN  PLAN. — No.  8. 


I 


1.  Fancy  Geranium,  Jehu. 

2.  „  „  Clown. 

3-  „  „  Bouquet  tie  Flora. 

L  ,,  „  Hero  of  Surrey. 

5.  Geranium,  Tom  Thumb. 

(i.  Crimson  China  Rose. 

7.  Calceolaria  floribunrla. 

8.  Lobelia  erinus  grandiflora. 

!).  Petunia  grandiflora  alba. 


10.  Mixed  Fuchsias.  A  plant  of  Fuchsia 
soarletinareflexa,  twelve  feet  high,  for 
the  centre  of  the  bed,  with  Coralina, 
Riciartonii  and  Formosa;  and  the  old 
Globosa  outside  those  ;  underneath 
the  Fuchsias  Heliotropes  which  will 
cover  the  bare  stem  of  the  Fuchsias. 
a.  Verbena  Apollon  ;  violet-purple. 

I  b.  ,,  Ocellata;  blush,  pink  eye. 


c.  Verbena  Celestine ;  lilac-blue. 


D.  „ 

Pauline ;  lilac,  blush,  purple 

E.  „ 

Auricula ;  light  violet. 

F.  „ 

Macrantlia;  rose,  dark  eye. 

G.  „ 

blue. 

Valentine  tie  Savince ;  lilac- 

H.  „ 

centre. 

Adela ;  rosy  -  lilac,  purple 

Here  is  a  great  novelty  in  design,  and  the  execution  in 
planting  is  exceedingly  good;  1,  2,  3,  and  4  being  about 
twice  the  size  of  the  intermediate  beds,  and  planted  with 
Geraniums,  while  the  smaller  size  is  planted  with  smaller 
plants,  Verbenas,  shows,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  designer 
knew  that  all  the  plants  in  a  flower-garden  do  not  grow 
exactly  to  the  same  size,  and  that  the  sizes  of  the  beds 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  plants  that  were  intended  for 
them,  and  that  is  ten  times  more  than  many  landscape 
gardeners  and  architects,  who  draw  plans  for  flowor- 
;  gardens,  know  anything  at  all  about.  No  one  ought  to  be 
!  trusted  to  make  a  plan  of  a  flower-garden  of  five  beds 


unless  they  know  exactly  the  ordinary  sizes  of  the  five  kinds 
of  plants  that  are  intended  for  them;  and  not  only  that,  but 
be  able  to  provide  Jive  changes  of  plants  for  each  of  the 
same  beds,  and  each  change  to  be  such  plants  as  will  agree 
with  the  size  of  the  beds. 

The  above  is  the  first  plan  in  our  scries  in  which  this 
elementary  principle  is  so  obviously  recognised.  I  have 
insisted  on  the  same  principle  for  years,  and  I  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  each  colour  ought  to  have  three  sizes  of 
beds  made  for  it,  in  a  first-rate  design,  and  I  have  com¬ 
plained,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  plan  designs  for  flower-beds  make  the  sizes  and  situa- 
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tions  of  tlio  beds  according  to  tlieir  own  ideas  of  prettiness, 
if  there  is  such  a  word,  and  not  according  to  the  different 
sizes  of  the  plants  to  he  put  into  them,  or  as  the  different 
colours  can  be  harmoniously  arranged  in  them. 

What  I  have  so  enforced  is  the  true  principle  of  laying 
down  any  flower-garden.  In  Scarlet  Geraniums,  foi  in¬ 
stance,  we  have  three  sizes  of  plants,  and  the  best  of  each 
size  is,  perhaps,  the  Amazon  (Low's),  for  the  tallest;  Punch 
the  middle  size,  and  Tom  Thumb  the  third  size.  Then,  if 
you  were  to  have  only  three  Scarlet  Geranium-beds  in  a 
design,  is  it  better  to  have  the  three  beds  of  the  same  size, 
and  plant  them  all  with  one  kind  of  Geraniums  ;  or  to  have 
them  of  three  different  sizes,  and  plant  with  three  distinct 
kinds  and  sizes  of  Scarlet  Geraniums  ?  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  be  a  key  to  all  the  other  colours,  and  distinct 
shades,  which  make  up  a  good  flower-garden.  If  any  body 
chooses  to  have  only  one  plant,  or  one  size  for  each  colour, 


The  London  Horticultural  Society  tardily,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  not  so  beneficially  to  itself  as  if  done  with  alacrity 
and  at  once,  is  altering  its  course  to  that  towards  which 
for  some  years  we  have  urged  its  attention.  Long  ago 
we  pointed  out  that  utility  should  be  more  the  Society’s 
object ;  and  it  has  this  year  offered  rewards  for  Salads 
and  other  kitchen-garden  produce.  We  have  pointed 
out  that  the  charter  of  the  Society  established  it  for 
something  more  important  than  attracting  together 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  look  at  flowers,  and  listen  to 
military  music  ;  and  now  it  purposes  to  send  out  a  plant 
collector,  as  it  began  to  do  in  its  palmy  days,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  and  continued  to  do  until  ten  years 
since. 

We  know  it  is  not  palatable  to  some  of  the  Society 
to  be  told  by  us  that  it  is  walking  in  the  ways  of  error, 
but  we  must  perform  the  disagreeable  duty,  notwith¬ 
standing  ;  and  we  must  now  warn  the  Society,  that  it 
will  become  embarrassed,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Sabine,  if  it  does  not  very  promptly  adopt  measures  to 
render  its  expenditure  less  than  its  income. 

Divested  of  all  extraneous  statements,  the  income  of 
the  Society,  during  the  last  twelvemonths,  was  TO, 315, 
and  its  expenditure  <£7,009.  We  are  quite  aware  that 
this  deficiency  of  T700  arose  from  the  falling  off  of  the 
receipts  for  admission  to  the  Exhibitions ;  but  we  are 
quite  sure,  also,  that  not  one  member  of  the  Society 
but  must  feel  its  degradation  at  being  dependant  for 
its  very  existence  to  such  a  source  of  income — a  source 
of  income,  too,  so  uncertain,  as  to  be  decided  upon  by 
the  absence  of  rain  and  cold  winds. 

It  is  not  our  province  to  go  through  the  Society’s 
items  of  expenditure,  but  there  is  one  so  apparently 
undesirable,  that  we  cannot  but  recommend  its  abo¬ 
lition.  We  mean  the  publication  of  its  Journal.  There 
is  an  annual  loss  of  more  than  T200  upon  its  pub¬ 
lication,  and  every  refader  of  it  feels  painfully  that  a 
work  usually  made  up  from  translations  of  Foreign 
periodicals  is  unworthy  of  a  leading  English  Society, 
and  is  not  deserving  of  such  an  annual  money  sacrifice. 
It  is  more  within  our  province  to  point  out  how  the 
Society  might  increase  its  funds,  and  this  might  be 
achieved  by  having  a  general  reduction  of  the  annual 
Fellowship  payment  to  one  guinea.  We  would  also 
admit  the  public  on  certain  days  to  the  Gardens  upon 
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he  or  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  have  it  so,  but  not  to  push 
that  out  into  the  world  as  an  example  for  others. 

In  the  above  plan,  Tom  Thumb,  as  in  an  outside  belt,  in 
beds  5,  intersected  at  the  four  corners,  with  beds  C,  in 
crimson,  and  tbe  outward  end  of  6  at  9,  in  white,  to  cut  off 
the  blue  and  yellow  in  8  and  7,  is  as  cleverly  and  as  simply 
executed  as  any  thing  I  ever  saw  on  paper.  When  we  began 
to  discuss  this  subject  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  half  the 
world  would  put  all  the  Tom  Thumbs  in  the  central  bed,  10, 
and  the  5’s  would  be  in  white,  as  likely  as  not,  just  diminish¬ 
ing  the  effect  to  more  than  one- half. 

Besides,  notwithstanding  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the 
whole  of  this  design,  you  cannot  enter  the  garden  at  a  single 
point  where  you  can  walk  up  straight  to  the  centre,  to 
admire  the  splendid  tall  Fuchsias  in  the  middle.  Every  one 
of  these  points  are  good  fundamentals,  and  will  never 
change  or  alter.  D.  Beaton. 


the  payment  of  a  very  small  entrance  fee.  The  re¬ 
duction  of  the  annual  payment  ought  to  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  increase  of  Fellows,  and  certainly 
would  be,  if  the  Society,  acting  up  to  the  words  of  its 
Charter,  “  improves  horticulture  in  all  its  branches, 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful.”  To  admit  the  public  to 
the  Society’s  Gardens  would  be  so  acting,  unless  the 
Society  is  conscious  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Garden 
that  anyone  would  be  benefited  by  inspecting. 

We  have  been  led  from  our  subject,  however,, which 
was  to  express  our  pleasure  that  the  Society,  recurring 
to  its  early  proceeding,  has  appointed  a  plant  collector. 
We  wish  that  an  Englishman  had  been  so  appointed, 
not  from  any  jealousy  of  foreigners,  but  because,  as  we 
agree  with  those  who  thought  a  British  Sovereign 
should  employ  British  troops,  so  a  British  Horticultural 
Society  should  be  served  by  British  gardeners.  The 
gentleman  selected  is  M.  Matteo  Botteri,  a  native  of 
Dalmatia,  and  a  naturalist  of  high  attainments,  and  we 
sincerely  wish  him  every  success  in  the  southern  de¬ 
partments  of  Mexico,  which  he  is  purposed  first  to 
explore. 

We  anticipate  to  him  good  success,  because  the 
Society  can  command  government  aid  and  introduc¬ 
tions  in  the  land  to  which  M.  Botteri  is  proceeding, 
and  because  his  predecessor?  reaped  good  harvests  in 
the  different  fields  selected  for  them.  In  1821,  Mr. 
John  Potts  obtained,  in  China,  the  Chrysanthemums 
which  were  the  originals  of  our  present  collections.  In 
1822,  Mr.  Oeorge  Don  was  despatched  to  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  who  would  not  have  been  sent  in  vain,  had  he 
done  no  more,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Sabine,  than 
“  lay  before  the  Society  a  more  ample  account  of  the 
fruits  than  had  hitherto  been  given  to  the  public.”  In 
the  same  year,  Mr.  John  Forbes  was  sent  to  Brazil,  and 
his  collections  of  bulbs,  orchids,  and  other  tropical 
plants,  was  an  ample  promise  of  even  better  things,  had 
not  death  arrested  him  at  his  post  in  1823.  He  died  at 
Senna,  in  the  August  of  that  year,  whilst  making  his 
way  up  the  Zambezi  Biver,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa. 
It  was  a  loss,  said  Mr.  Sabine,  “  which  botanical  science 
will  long  deplore.”  Mr.  Potts  may  also  be  said  to  have 
died  during  his  mission,  for  he  contracted  a  disease, 
which  terminated  his  life  in  the  October  of  1822,  only  a 
few  weeks  after  his  return. 
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Still  following  Mr.  Sabine’s  narrative,  we  find,  that  as 
the  garden  stores  of  China  were  known  to  he  still  un- 
|  exhausted,  the  Society  sent  thither,  in  the  spring  of 
1823,  Mr.  John  Damper  Parks.  “  The  success  of  this 
second  mission  was  great ;  the  plants  obtained  by  it 
being,  for  the  most  part,  of  great  novelty  and  interest, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  having  been  received  in  excellent 
health.”  He  returned  in  1824.  In  the  spring  of  1823, 
Mr.  David  Douglas  was  also  taken  into  the  Society's 
service,  and  from  New  York  and  Canada  “  obtained 
many  plants  which  were  much  wanted,  and  greatly 
increased  our  collection  of  fruit  trees  by  the  acquisition 
of  sorts  previously  known  to  us  only  by  name.”  So 
entirely  satisfied  was  the  Society  with  his  services,  that 
in  the  summer  of  1824  he  was  despatched  to  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  America.  “  His  return,”  said  Mr.  Sahine, 
“  is  expected  in  1820  ;  and  when  we  consider  how  rich  in 
plants  is  the  country  to  which  he  is  gone,  we  may 
indulge  the  hope  that  most  valuable  additions  will  be 
made  by  him  to  the  hardy  inhabitants  of  our  gardens.” 
That  hope  was  fully  realized,  as  it  was  again  when  he 
was  sent  to  California  in  1830-32,  and  the  gardener, 
when  he  looks  upon  the  Ribes  sanguinea,  which  Mr. 
Douglas  introduced,  may  accept  the  specific  name  as  a 
memento  of  his  sanguinary  death  in  the  last-named  of 
those  years. 

In  1824,  Mr.  James  Me.  Rae,  “  a  practical  gardener 
!  of  considerable  experience,”  was  sent  on  a  similar 
mission  to  South  America  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  for  Plvycella  corusca,  and 
j  several  other  plants.  Mr.  Me.  Rae  returned  in  the 
j  March  of  182(5,  having  visited  various  parts  of  Brazil, 
j  Chile,  and  Peru,  botanizing  among  the  still-too-little- 
j  known  vegetation  of  the  Cordilleras.  He  would  have 
!  done  well  if  he  had  effected  no  other  good  than  bringing 
home  living  nuts  of  the  Araucaria;  but,  in  addition,  his 
valuable  collections  of  seeds  and  plants  were  very  large, 
and  he  introduced  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  not  only  a 
large  supply  of  European  fruits  and  vegetables,  but 
most  of  the  Brazilian  valuable  productions  of  the  same 
kind.  So  efficient  were  his  services,  that,  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  Society,  our  government  appointed 
him  Curator  of  the  public  Garden  at  Colombo,  in  the 
Island  of  Ceylon. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Theodore  Hartweg,  a  German,  and  at 
that  time  clerk  of  the  Society's  garden,  was  sent  to 
explore  the  elevated  regions  of  Mexico.  He  remained 
there  until  1843,  and  the  Society  agreed  “  that  the 
coniferous  seeds  alone,  which  were  so  abundantly  raised 
j  and  extensively  distributed,  amply  compensated  for  the 
expense  of  the  mission,  independantly  of  the  great 
variety  of  Epiphytes  and  Cactaceae,  besides  the  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  miscellaneous  greenhouse,  hardy 
and  half-hardy  plants,  introduced  to  the  country  by  this 
means.” 

In  1842,  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  was  delegated  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  vegetable  riches  of  China  ;  but  the  success  of 
his  researches  are  too  fresh  upon  our  memories  to  re¬ 
quire  more  particular  detail. 

We  have  thus  enumerated  the  explorators  employed 


by  the  Society,  and  have  dwelt  upon  their  uniform 
success  for  the  purpose  of  justifying,  if  justification  be 
necessary,  the  heavy  expenditure  it  is  again  about  to 
incur.  From  this  new  expedition  we  anticipate  very 
considerable  success ;  for  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Society  will  say  to  M.  Botteri,  as  it  said  to  Mr. 
Hartweg — “  Tray  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  the 
great  object  of  the  Society  is  hardy  and  half-hardy 
plants,  and  that  your  efforts  must  be  most  particularly 
addressed  to  the  collection  of  such  species.  We  are 
glad  to  receive  Epiphytes,  Cacti,  and  other  things,  if 
they  come  in  your  way,  or  even  if  they  are  procured 
without  too  great  a  loss  of  time;  but  the  mountain 
plants,  Pines,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants,  are  what 
we  chiefly  want.” 


The  following  letter  is  from  Dr.  Gwynne,  one  of  our 
most  persevering  and  successful  poultry  exhibitors.  It 
is  dated  at  Sandbacli,  August  2nd. 

“  ‘  There’s  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark.’  I 
am  once  more — for  it  is  of  periodical  recurrence  after  exhibi¬ 
tions  to  which  I  send  birds — thoroughly  out  of  love  with 
Poultry  Shows  and  their  incidentals.  My  birds  from  the 
Baker  Street  Bazaar  have  only  just  returned  (to-day  being 
the  tenth  of  their  confinement),  two-thirds  of  them  having 
that  abominable  and  infectious  running  at  the  nostrils 
which  has  been  so  prevalent  this  season,  but  which,  by  an 
infinity  of  care  and  trouble,  I  have  happily  hitherto  escaped. 
!  You  know  how  full  one’s  yards  are  of  young  birds  at  this 
\  season,  and  the  almost  impossibility,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
amount  of  trouble  involved  in  the  attempt  to  do  so,  of  pre¬ 
venting  infectious  disease,  once  introduced,  from  spreading 
through  the  whole  stud.  Truly,  it  is  paying  dear  for  one’s 
ambition  of  Exhibition  honours,  to  run  even  a  chance  of 
such  a  foul  catastrophe.  Time  after  time  have  I  sent  some 
of  my  most  valued  birds  to  shows,  and  always  in  the  hopeful 
belief  that  this  time  they  would  ‘  manage  things  better ;  ’ 
but  on  almost  every  occasion  have  my  not  unreasonable 
expectations  been  disappointed ;  for  scarcely  ever  are  my 
poor  birds  returned  to  me  until  the  third,  or,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  the  fourth,  day  after  the  close  of  the  show. 
Mr.  Catling,  in  reply  to  a  note  from  me,  begging  that  my 
fowls  might  be  sent  off  as  early  as  possible  on  Saturday, 
and  offering  to  pay  anything  that  might  be  necessary  to 
secure  this  object,  by  employing  some  one  to  attend  to  it, 
kindly  wrote  that  all  that  man  could  do  should  be  done  to 
comply  with  my  wishes.  I  make  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
of  this  promise,  and  am  convinced  that  the  utmost  that 
could  be  effected, with  the  aid  at  his  disposal,  was  done;  but 
I  appeal  to  the  fact  of  my  birds  having  only  returned  on 
Tuesday,  instead  of  Saturday,  for  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of 
the  arrangement  for  the  prompt  despatch  of  the  birds  at 
the  close  of  the  show — a  matter  of  at  least  equal  importance 
with  any  of  the  other  appointments  necessary  to  the  success 
and  reputation  of  the  undertaking,  and  which  latter,  were,  I 
believe,  on  this  occasion  very  good.  Of  what  avail  are  some 
three  or  four  men,  under  the  direction  of  a  secretary  and  an 
assistant,  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  got  through  after  the 
clearance  of  visitors  on  Friday  evening  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  ?  If  it  is  not  made  a  question  of  expense,  which,  if  the 
consequences  to  the  owners  of  even  an  hour’s  avoidable 
delay  in  the  return  of  their  birds  is  at  all  considered,  it 
certainly  ought  not  to  be,  then,  I  cannot  believe  but  that  by 
employing  a  sufficient  number  of  hands,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  a  few  members  of  the  committee  (if  committee 
there  is,  and  if  not,  there  ought  to  be,  and  for  important 
shows,  responsible  ones),  every  bird  in  the  exhibition  might 
be.  on  its  way  home  before  middle-day  on  Saturday.  There 
are,  doubtless,  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  none,  I  submit,  of 
an  insuperable  nature ;  and,  as  an  exhibitor,  and,  with  many 
others,  a  frequent  sufferer  from  the  evils  which  obtain 
under  the  present  system  of  delay,  I  would  earnestly  urge — 
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or  niay  I  not,  in  the  names  of  such  sufferers,  and  their  name 
Legion,  in  all  fairness,  demand — that  the  committees  of 
our  large  shows  employ  every  possible  means  in  their  power 
to  avoid  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which  there 
is  so  much  reason  to  complain. 

“Pray  do,  Sir,  agitate  this  matter,  and  use  your  personal 
and  extended  editorial  influence  with  the  view  of  effecting 
for  us  a  better  management  of  these  things. — W.  C.  G-. 

“  Wednesday. 

“  The  above  was  written  too  late  for  yesterday’s  post ;  and 
I  open  my  letter  to  say — and  I  greatly  rejoice  to  be  able  to 
do  so  —  that  the  watery  running  from  the  nostrils  of  my 
returned  birds  has  to-day  almost  disappeared,  but  in  one, 
which  on  its  arrival  seemed  to  be  the  worst  sufferer,  there  is 
still  some  thick  discharge  from  one  nostril.” 

To  the  preceding  letter  we  ask  the  effective  attention 
of  every  committee  man  of  every  poultry  exhibition. 
If  such  effective  attention  he  not  given,  then  will  come 
the  inevitable  conclusions — no  valuable  birds  will  be 
exhibited,  and  poultry  exhibitions  will  then  deservedly 
close.  There  is  not  a  word  in  Dr.  Gwynne’s  letter  but 
should  find  an  applauding  echo  from  Bingley  Hall  to 
Baker  Street,  for  every  word  is  a  word  of  friendly 
warning — unexaggerating  the  error  it  condemns,  aud 
uttered  “  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.”  It  points  out, 
what,  indeed,  needs  no  enforcing — that  justice  to  ex¬ 
hibitors,  humanity  to  the  birds,  and  self-interest,  all 
require  that  as  much  energy  should  be  employed  in 
shortening  the  period  of  the  birds  imprisonment,  and 
getting  them,  without  the  loss  of  an  hour,  back  to  their 
owners,  as  there  was  in  tempting  those  owners  to 
exhibit  them.  Vehicles  should  be  pre-hired  to  be  ready 
to  convey  the  birds  to  the  several  railway  stations  the 
very  afternoon  that  the  show  closes ;  and  it  would  be 
no  more  expense  to  have  the  force  requisite  to  do  so  in 
a  few  hours ,  than  to  employ  a  weaker  force  for  a  few 
days.  Efficient  supervisors  should  be  provided  for  this 
department ;  and  if  it  be  not  provided  and  organised 
against  other  great  show’s  which  are  approaching,  the 
respective  committees  will  be  culpably  negligent  of  all 
tbe  interests  confided  to  their  care.  Valid  excuses 
readily  suggest  themselves  for  Mr.  Catling,  but  none 
can  be  admissible  for  any  experienced  Society. 


The  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society,  on  the 
evening  of  the  1st  of  August,  was  held  in  the  Society’s 
new  apartments  in  Bedford  Row;  and,  by  an  arrange¬ 
ment  concluded  since  tbe  last  meeting,  the  Council, 
Tea,  and  Museum  Rooms,  are  now  on  the  same  floor  as 
that  for  the  general  meeting. 

Sam.  Stevens,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  was  in  the  chair.  As 
usual,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  exhibition  of  new 
and  rare  species  of  insects,  captured  during  the  past 
month,  were  numerous,  including  a  large  collection  of 
minute  beetles,  beautifully  mounted  on  card  boards,  by 
Vernon  Wollaston,  Esq.,  and  a  large  collection  of  Perth 
shire  beetles  and  moths,  sent  up  by  Mr.  Eoxcroft  for 
distribution  among  the  subscribers  to  his  excursion.  It 
was  mentioned,  that  amongst  the  beetles,  Mr.  Eoxcroft 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  capture  a  species  of  fire-fly 
new  to  these  islands  —  namely,  the  Lamp y vis  splen- 
didula.  Mr.  Eoxcroft  also  sent  up  several  species  of 


large  Fungi,  inhabited  by  the  larva}  of  the  two  rare 
kinds  of  beetles,  Boletophagus  crenatus  and  Thymalus 
limhatus. 

Mr.  Stevens  exhibited  two  very  rare  moths,  Pachetria 
leucophcea  and  Haclena  dentina,  recently  taken  at  Mickle- 
ham;  aud  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  cases  of  caterpillars  of  j 
the  curious  little  Tinea  mascubella,  the  caterpillars  of 
w’hich  have  the  instinct  to  form  moveable  cases,  within 
which  they  reside,  consisting  of  small  oval  bits  of  leaves,  j 
which  they  cut  out  with  their  jaws,  and  fasten  side  by 
side  in  pairs ;  so  that  the  case  has  the  appearance  of  a 
miniature  oyster,  the  caterpillar  residing  within,  and 
thrusting  out  its  head  when  it  wants  to  eat.  These  in¬ 
teresting  cases  were  found  on  the  Beech  and  Hornbeam. 

Mr.  Douglas  exhibited  several  rare  moths  taken  at 
Cheltenham,  including  Heliotlds  marginata,  Ino  glolu- 
larice,  &c.,  all  of  which  he  had  found  flying  round  the 
flowers  of  Silene  injlata,  which  has  proved  very  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  night-flying  moths. 

Mr.  Bond  exhibited  some  Parsnip  leaves  which  had 
the  appearance  of  having  been  scorched,  thus  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  Potatoes  infested  by  the  blight.  It  was 
impossible  to  attribute  the  disease  to  the  attacks  of 
insects,  as  he  had  found  only  a  very  few  minute  aphides 
of  Ichneumons  on  the  plants.  Mr.  Westwood  stated, 
that  the  Potatoes  in  his  garden,  at  Hammersmith,  had 
been  struck  with  the  disease  on  the  Sunday  before, 
although  previously  nothing  could  be  stronger  and 
cleaner  than  they  were. 

Mr.  Edwin  Shepherd  exhibited  a  curious  variety  of 
the  common  moth,  Anticlea  rubidaria,  in  which  the  two 
bands  on  the  fore-wings  are  partially  confluent.  Mr. 
Douglas  read  an  extract  from  the  volume  of  Layard’s 
“  Nineveh,”  recently  published,  relative  to  the  use  of 
locusts  as  food  by  the  Assyrians — one  of  the  sculptured 
stones  representing  a  procession  of  servants  bearing 
fruits,  dates,  pomegranates,  grapes,  &c.,  whilst  others 
carried  sticks  to  which  locusts  were  attached  in  rows. 

Mr.  Frederick  Smith  read  a  paper  on  the  habits  of 
Pompilus  punctum,  and  other  burrowing  Hymenoptera.  j 
He  had  received,  from  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  a  number  of  , 
small  oval  mud  cells  at  the  beginning  of  last  November,  \ 
which  had  been  found  at  the  top  of  a  straw  hive,  as  well 
as  at  the  back  of  a  mirror  in  a  house  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Canterbury;  having  placed  these  in  a  box,  ■ 
several  males  of  Pompilus  punctum  were  disclosed  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  June,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
the  female,  which  proved  to  be  the  insect  which  had 
1  been  described  as  a  distinct  species,  P.  petiolatus ; 

1  whilst  the  insect  described  by  Mr.  Sliuckard  as  the  true 
I  female  of  P.  punctum,  was,  evidently,  only  a  variety  of 
|  the  male  of  that  species.  The  female  of  this  species  is 
destitute  of  the  rows  of  small  bristles  on  the  fore  legs,  I 
which  are  found  in  most  of  the  species  of  the  passorial  j 
species,  and  hence,  such  spineless  species  had  been  1 
regarded  by  St.  Fargcan  as  unable  to  form  cells  lor 
themselves,  and  were,  in  fact,  parasites  in  the  nests  ol 
other  species  ;  but  Mr.  Smith’s  observation  proved  that 
the  want  of  spines  was  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
material  of  which  the  nests  are  formed,  this  species  i 
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making  use  of  clay,  whilst  the  others  form  burrows  in 
sand,  for  which  purpose  they  have  need  of  brushes  on 
their  legs  to  brush  away  the  fine  particles  of  sand. 
This  enables  us  also  to  account  for  the  habits  of  the 
singular  genus  Pelopceus,  so  interestingly  described  by 
Mr.Gosse.in  his  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Jamaica, 
recently  published.  Sapyga  punctata ,  and  Trypoxylon 
figulus,  also  regarded  as  parasites,  had  been  descried  by 
M r.  Smith  in  the  fact  of  carrying  off"  the  small  caterpillars 
of  moths  for  the  purpose  of  provisioning  their  nests; 
whilst  Odyherus  parietum,  also  destitute  of  bristles  on 
the  legs,  makes  its  cells  in  bramble  sticks,  but  generally 
selects  those  which  have  been  previously  burrowed  into 
by  other  insects.  He  also  opposed  the  opinion  that 
some  species  of  Ilymenoptera  pass  the  winter  in  the 
pupa  state.  This  he  had  never  found  to  be  the  case,  as 
they  either  go  through  the  winter  as  larvae,  or  as  perfect 
insects  ready  to  burst  forth  at  the  first  approach  of 
spring.  The  idea  that  the  cold  is  destructive  of  these 
insects  is  untenable,  as  he  had  seen  larvae  of  the  Wild 
Bee,  Anthophora  Haworthana,  frozen  so  hard  that  they 
might  be  broken  in  two,  and  yet  these  had  been  the 
first  to  arrive  at  the  perfect  state  in  the  following  spring. 

An  extract  was  read,  from  The  Gardeners  Chronicle, 
on  the  employment  of  chloroform  for  stupifying  bees 
when  it  was  desired  to  take  the  honey,  the  fumes  from 
which  were  more  efficacious  than  those  of  puff-balls. 
Extracts  were  also  read,  from  an  American  newspaper, 
of  the  great  ravages  committed  in  the  United  States 
upon  all  kinds  of  trees  by  the  caterpillars  of  some  small 
kinds  of  moths,  most  probably  belonging  to  the  family 
Tortricidce.  This  pest  had  not  been  before  noticed  by 
American  horticulturists  and  agriculturists.  A  letter 
was  also  read,  addressed  by  Dr.  Schaum  to  Mr.  Wol¬ 
laston,  announcing  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Professor 
Germar,  of  Halle,  the  distinguished  Entomologist.  Mr. 
Westwood  exhibited  specimens  of  a  new  kind  of  Silk, 
in  different  stages  of  manufacture,  recently  imported 
from  western  tropical  Africa,  communicated  to  him  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Venn.  In  its  manufactured  state  it  forms, 
when  mixed  with  cotton,  a  very  strong  texture,  and  is 
the  produce  of  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth,  which, 
unlike  the  Silkworm  caterpillar,  spin  their  cocoons  in  a 
mass  as  large  as  a  man’s  double  fist.  Mr.  Douglas  read 
a  translation  of  a  report  by  Dr.  Goeppert,  of  Silesia, 
i  on  the  recent  progress  in  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  singular  insects  composing  the  order  Shepsiptera,  and 
in  this  supposed  relationship  with  the  beetles,  first  sug¬ 
gested  by  Dr.  Burmeister,  and  subsequently  by  Newman. 
A  discussion  took  place  on  this  subject,  in  which  Herr 
Schrodte,  of  Copenhagen  (who  had  also  maintained  the 
same  view  in  the  introduction  to  his  work  on  the 
Coleoptera  of  Denmark),  and  Messrs.  Westwood  and 
Waterhouse  took  part.  Lord  Goderich,  Captain  Cox, 
and  several  other  gentlemen,  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society. 


COVENT  GARDEN. 

We  have  seen,  when  journeying  through  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  at  a  distance  of  seventy  and  eighty  miles 
from  the  Metropolis,  cart  loads  of  potted  plants  in  full 
bloom  being  hawked  from  town  to  town,  village  to 
village,  and  house  to  house.  These  carts  professed,  by 
the  name  and  address  on  the  sides,  to  have  travelled 
with  this  load  all  the  way  from  London,  and  the  owners 
disposed  of  these  plants  at  prices  which  sometimes 
astonished  the  country  nurseryman,  considering  the 
distance  they  had  been  brought.  It  is  true,  the  un¬ 
guarded  ones  were  sometimes  taken  in,  and,  yielding  to 
the  oratory  of  the  vendor,  paid  double  and  treble  the 
price  they  could  have  obtained  the  same  article  for  at  an 
adjoining  nursery.  Indulging  the  charitable  belief  that 
these  were  come  honestly  by,  we  never  could  understand 
how  it  was  that  these  men  could  travel  so  far,  paying 
travelling  expenses,  and  keep  themselves  and  horse  out 
of  the  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  plants.  Some, 
to  whom  they  were  opponents  in  trade,  were  less  cha¬ 
ritable,  and,  with  gesticulations  adapted  to  the  verbal 
expression,  declared,  they  must  have  got  them  in  a  way, 
or  from  a  source,  which  honest  men,  like  themselves, 
would  have  been  afraid  of.  We,  too,  we  must  own,  had 
many  surmises  on  this  subject ;  but  within  these  last 
few  days  we  had  facts  brought  to  our  eyes  and  ears 
which  have  for  ever  dispelled  any  misgivings  on  the 
subject. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  we  saw  a  costermonger’s 
truck  laden  with  Geraniums,  Heliotropes,  Petunias, 
Fuchsias,  Lemon-scented  Verbena,  and  many  other  flowers 
of  that  class,  all  well-grown,  and  potted  in  what  are 
called  48-pots.  A  donkey  did  the  mechanical  part,  and 
the  man  did  the  vocal,  and  that,  too,  almost  as  well  as 
the  donkey  himself  could  have  done.  The  burthen  of 
the  vocal  part  was — “  Buy  my  flowers  a-blowing,  a- 
growing;  five  a-shilling,  five  a-shilling ;  all  one  price!” 
We  listened  while  the  echo  of  “  five  a-shilling”  played 
upon  and  around  us,  and  again  the  same  vocal  parts, 
louder  than  before,  was  performed.  We  could  hardly 
believe  we  had  heard  aright,  and,  turning  to  our  tiger, 
who  was  sitting  beside  us,  enquired — “  What  does  that 
man  say,  boy?”  “Plants  five  a-shilling,  sir,”  was  the 
reply ;  and  five  a-shilling  it  was,  for  we  pulled  up  to 
hear  a  repetition  of  the  vocal  part.  The  great  mystery  of 
the  perambulating  florists  was  at  last  solved,  and  then 
we  understood  how  it  was  that  they  paid  expenses,  and 
kept  themselves  and  horse  by  selling  potted  plants  at 
Is.,  and  sometimes  2s.  (id.  a-piece ;  for,  on  inquiry,  we 
find  they  buy  them  at  from  lOd.  to  Is.  (id.,  and  2s.  per 
dozen,  pots  and  all — a  fact  for  country  nurserymen. 

The  supply,  both  of  Vegetables  and  Fruit,  continues 
in  abundance.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  make  from  7s.  (id. 
to  21s.  per  dozen,  and  are  of  very  superior  qualities. 
Grapes  are  from  Is.  to  2s.  (id.  per  pound;  and,  in  some 
instances,  when  very  fine,  3s.  (id.  Strawberries  are 
nearly  over,  and  are  small  and  indifferent.  Cherries  are 
still  plentiful,  particularly  th v  Black  Caroon;  but  Bigar- 
reaus  are  over,  or  nearly  so.  Currants  are  plentiful,  at 
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i  from  2s.  to  2s.  fid.  per  half  sieve.  Apples  are  now 
j  general,  and  consist  of  the  Old  Joanneting  and  Mar- 
j  garet.  Of  the  former,  we  have  not  seen  so  many  in 
the  markets  for  several  years ;  they  make  4s.  to  5s. 
j  per  bushel.  There  are  windfalls  of  other  and  later 
!  sorts,  which  are  used  aud  only  fit  for  cooking.  Pears 
|  have  also  made  their  appearance  ;  some  from  the  conti- 
|  nent,  which  consist  of  the  Long-stalked  Blanquet,  or,  as 
I  the  French  call  it,  “  Blanquet  a  long  queue”  and  the  Petit 
Muscat  Of  English  growth,  we  have  the  Green  Chisel, 
and  a  few  unripe  Lammas.  Plums  from  the  continent 
have  arrived,  unripe,  and  in  bad  condition,  as  usual. 
They  seem  to  be  the  Orleans,  or,  as  they  call  it,  “  Prune 
Monsieur.” 

Vegetables,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  abundant, 
and  make  the  same  prices  as  we  have  quoted  in  former 
reports.  H. 


THE  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

P .raises  may  be  published  of  recent  introductions, 
but  which  of  them  may  ever  supplant  this,  or  the  Moss 
Rose,  or  Mignonette?  Some  things,  therefore,  in  gar¬ 
dening,  are  beyond  the  caprice  of  fashion,  and  nobody 
doubts  the  continuance  of  their  influence.  For  the 
bridal,  or  any  other,  bouquet,  who  shall  despise  this 
lovely  and  chaste  flower,  whether  as  a  denizen  of  our 
forcing  houses  from  December  until  March,  or  as  yield¬ 
ing  its  charming  groups  of  little  snowy  and  fragrant 
bells  in  our  borders  and  woodland  walks  in  May  and 
June?  Some  account  of  its  culture,  from  one  who  has 
grown  it  in  various  forms  for  the  last  twenty  years,  may, 
I  trust,  prove  useful  to  the  readers  of  The  Cottage 
Gardener. 

We  gardeners  are  placed  in  a  somewhat  singular 
position,  in  some  respects — a  “thrice  told  tale”  comes 
with  a  tolerable  good  grace  from  a  talkative  gardener, 
providing  he  can  throw  any  new  matter  into  his  subject; 
and  what  gardening  topic  is  it  into  which  new  life  can¬ 
not  be  infused?  The  out-door  culture  of  this  Lily  is 
the  first  consideration ;  for,  like  the  Sea-kale,  its  style 
aud  quality,  when  forced,  depends  much  on  its  high 
culture  during  the  growing  season.  The  Lily  of  the 
Valley  will  grow  pretty  well  in  any  good  garden  soil ; 
but  to  grow  it  in  the  highest  perfection  of  which  it  is 
capable,  some  extra  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
compost.  It  succeeds  to  admiration  with  us  in  a  dark 
and  unctuous  loamy  soil;  and  we  have  a  north  border 
here  in  which  I  have  grown  my  whole  stock  for  twenty- 
two  years,  merely  changing  from  one  end  to  the  other 
in  making  new  plantations.  But  this  border  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  in  decayed  vegetable  matter;  and  those  who 
wish  to  excel  in  Lily  of  the  Valley  culture,  must  not 
fancy,  that  because  this  plant  is  found  growing  tolerably 
well  in  neglected  situations  it  is  averse  to  manures  and 
high  culture.  We  have  seen  them  grow  in  woods  in 
great  breadths,  and  in  tolerable  style ;  but  then  the  two 
chief  conditions  were  present — partial  shade,  and  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  decayed  leaves  of  many  years. 

As  to  the  staple  soil,  then,  for  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  a  darkish  and  somewhat  stiff  soil 
will  produce  the  finest  buds  ;  and  one  essential  is,  that 
the  ground  be  not  liable  to  droughts,  for  they  love  a 
permanent  moisture.  As  to  shade,  I  have  ever  found 
them  finest  on  a  north  border;  but,  be  it  understood, 
they  are  not  within  five  feet  of  the  wall,  consequently, 
the  sun  shines  freely  on  their  foliage;  but  then  the 
border  surface  inclines  considerably  to  the  north,  and, 
of  course,  the  ground  is  much  cooler  and  damper  than 


it  would  be  on  a  southern  incline.  It  is  very  probable 
that  an  east  or  west  boi’der  would  be  superior  still. 

There  are,  at  least,  three  distinct  modes  of  cultivating 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  for  forcing.  The  first,  growing  them 
in  patches  in  the  open  ground,  and  potting  such  patches 
when  two  years  old.  A  second  is,  to  grow  them  in  pots ;  j 
the  latter  plunged  in  a  rich  medium ;  and  a  third,  to  j 
take  up  the  roots,  and  single  them  out  in  November, 
sorting  all  the  finest  eyes,  and  placing  them  thickly  in 
pots  adapted  to  the  purpose.  I  think,  that  for  very 
early  forcing,  those  grown  in  pots  will  be  found  the  : 
best,  inasmuch  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  roots  should 
not  be  disturbed,  and  that  the  crowns  should  go  to  rest 
betimes.  For  succession  crops  they  may  be  cultivated 
by  the  first  mode;  and  for  the  latest  the  third  mode  may 
be  best  adopted.  Let  it,  however,  be  distinctly  under-  ,! 
stood,  that  I  do  not  by  any  means  desire  to  “  hedge  in  ”  , 
any  of  our  readers  by  this  course  alone ;  they  will  do  well  J 
by  any  of  the  above  modes,  if  the  roots  be  strong ;  if 
they  are  badly  grown,  the  forcer  will  be  defeated  in  his 
aim.  I  may  now  detail  the  planting  process,  together 
with  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 

Let  a  plot  of  ground  be  selected  in  the  beginning  of 
March  ;  a  plot  possessing  the  conditions  before  named. 

It  must  be  deeply  dug,  and  the  parts  well  broken,  and 
during  the  process  means  must  be  taken  to  introduce  as 
much  as  four  inches  in  depth  of  very  old  manure ;  the 
kind  I  prefer  is  old  hotbed  linings,  composed  of  about 
equal  parts  manure  and  tree  leaves,  but  which  have 
crumbled  to  pieces  with  age  and  turning.  To  those  who 
cannot  obtain  such  a  valuable  article,  1  say,  lay  hold  of 
any  old  black  residue,  whether  of  the  wood-pile,  the 
rubbish-heap,  old  thatch,  or  old  rotten  weeds;  anything 
which  has  once  been  living  vegetables,  and  has  become 
a  black  residuum,  through  age  and  exposure  to  the  air, 
is  eligible.  This,  however,  I  address  to  the  needy  ;  for, 
after  all,  there  are  few  things  so  good  as  the  hotbed 
linings.  The  ground  being  thus  prepared,  stations  may 
be  marked  out  for  the  Lily  patches,  if  to  be  forced  in 
pots,  according  to  our  first  mode.  We  force  them  in 
pots  of  about  nine  to  eleven  inches  diameter,  and  it  is 
necessary  so  to  plant  the  patches,  as  that  they  may 
readily  fit  the  proper  sized  pot  when  taken  up. 

The  ground  is  marked  out  in  lines  of  two  feet  dis¬ 
tance  ;  these  lines  to  receive  the  patches  of  Lilies  at 
about  fourteen  inches  apart ;  therefore,  pegs  put  down 
at  that  distance  form  points  around  which  a  thick 
cluster  of  Lily-buds  has  to  be  planted.  This  done,  a 
pot  of  about  seven  inches  in  diameter  is  used  to  stamp 
circles  around  each  peg,  and  on  this  circle,  and  within 
it,  the  Lily-buds  are  dibbled  as  thick  as  they  can  be 
placed.  Each  patch  will  thus  be  made  to  contain  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  eyes  or  buds,  which  is  as  many  as  are  j 
necessary  to  form  a  good  potful  of  blooms  ;  and  when 
planted,  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure,  in  a  mellow 
state,  is  spread  nearly  three  inches  thick  all  over  the 
surface  of  the  Lilies.  Through  the  ensuing  summer 
they  are  kept  clear  of  weeds;  and  after  a  second  summer’s 
growth  they  are  first-rate  buds,  and  will  give  every  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  forcer. 

I  may  now  advert  to  the  second  mode :  growing  them  in 
pots.  1  will  not  say  what  has  been  done,  or  what  may  be 
the  general  practice ;  but  rather  point  to  what  I  con¬ 
ceive  would  be  a  superior  practice.  I  would  advise  that 
pots  of  a  peculiar  character  be  “made  to  order”  for 
them ;  and  that  for  two  reasons— one,  that  none  of  our 
ordinary  pots  are  well  adapted  to  set  off'  their  character 
to  the  best  advantage;  and  the  other, that  pots  differing 
somewhat  from  the  common  run  will  facilitate  high 
culture.  They  need  a  pot  wide  and  shallow,  rather  than 
narrow  and  deep ;  and  I  think  we  may  say,  pots  about 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  seven  to  eight  in 
depth,  would  be  highly  eligible.  But  as  I  have  to  re-  j 
commend  a  plunging  mode  of  culture,  in  order  that  the  j 
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roots  may  avail  themselves  of  a  richly -prepared  soil 
outside  their  pots,  the  pots  should  have  plenty  of  holes 
all  over  their  bottoms,  and  even  round  the  side,  about  a 
couple  of  inches  above  the  bottoms  of  the  pots. 

The  crowns,  or  buds,  should  be  planted  as  thickly  as 
they  can  be  set  in  the  beginning  of  March;  and  the 
compost  must  be  of  the  most  generous  description. 
About  half  of  an  unctions  loam,  and  the  other  half  old 
dung  and  leaves,  almost  become  a  mould,  with  a  little 
silver  sand,  will  grow  them  well  in  pots,  putting  some 
coarser  manorial  matters  over  the  drainage;  and  if 
crocks  are  used,  they  should  be  very  coarse,  in  order 
that  the  fibres  may  get  through  with  facility.  These 
things  done,  I  have  to  recommend  a  prepared  bed  to  j 
plunge  them  in.  Nothing  would  be  better  than  a  bed 
of  half-decayed  leaves,  or  anything  of  similar  texture, 
even  manorial  matters.  This  should  be  quite  above  the 
ground  level,  in  order  to  avoid  swamping.  As  before 
observed,-  a  situation  where  they  would  get  only  half-a- 
day’s  sun  would  be  well,  only  there  must  be  no  trees 
overhead.  They  would  require  regular  waterings 
through  the  season,  and,  when  in  active  growth,  liquid- 
manure. 

Now,  it  will  require  a  second  season’s  growth  to  pro¬ 
duce  strov; j  blooms,  although,  with  every  appliance,  they  I 
may  be  bloomed  the  first  season,  providing  the  roots  j 
were  very  strong.  A  second  season’s  culture,  however, 
will  amply  repay  the  exercise  of  patience.  In  November 
of  the  first  year  they  had  better  all  be  moved,  and  those 
roots  which  are  through  the  pots  trimmed  away;  for  if 
suffered  to  proceed  unprotected,  I  fear  the  check  would 
be  too  great  in  the  second  autumn.  Being  turned 
round,  therefore,  or  replunged,  they  will  be  ready  for 
another  summer’s  culture ;  and  about  the  second  week 
in  October,  or  as  soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to  assume 
an  autumnal  tiut,  those  which  are  required  for  very  early 
forcing  may  be  unplunged,  the  side  fibres  outside  the 
pots  cut  off,  and  the  pots  placed  in  a  very  sunny  corner, 
to  hurry  their  buds  to  a  state  of  rest.  Before  the  sharp 
frosts  set  in  they  may  have  their  decayed  foliage  cut 
away,  and  be  plunged  overhead. 

About  the  third  practice  little  need  be  said.  The  soil 
will,  of  course,  be  prepared  as  advised  in  the  first 
detailed  practice,  and  in  planting,  the  roots  may  be 
either  dibbled  thickly  in  rows,  or  planted  all  over  the 
bed.  In  all  other  respects  they  may  be  treated  as  the 
others  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  summer  they  will 
be  fit  for  forcing.  The  buds  intended  for  selecting  from 
must  be  taken  up  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and 
the  roots  sorted  carefully — all  the  largest  crowns  being 
reserved  for  potting.  These  may  be  singled  out  and 
dibbled  into  any  size  of  pot  or  box  desired,  and  protected 
as  recommended  for  the  others. 

Thus  much  for  culture  out-doors.  Now  a  few  words 
about  the  forcing.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  this  pro¬ 
cedure  if  plenty  of  time  be  given  ;  for  they  would, 
doubtless,  blossom  much  before  the  usual  period,  if  only 
placed  beneath  the  greenhouse  stage  ;  but  to  obtain 
good  blooms  in  December  and  January  is  altogether 
another  affair.  To  accomplish  this,  it  is  necessary  to  j 
resort  to  bottom-heat,  and  I  have  found  from  70°  to  75°  I 
most  congenial.  My  practice  is  to  plunge  them  over-  j 
head  in  warm  tan  or  leaves ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
uncover  them  as  soon  as  they  have  sprouted  about  two 
inches  in  length,  or  they  will  become  so  weak  as  not  to 
be  able  to  sustain  their  weight.  It  is  necessary  to  place  | 
a  lighter  or  finer  material  over  their  crowns  when 
plunged,  or  the  pressure  of  the  leaves  or  tan  will  bind 
them  down  and  spoil  their  character.  I  always  pile  up 
a  mound  of  finely-riddled  old  tan  over  them,  and  this 
answers  admirably.  We  sometimes  force  them  in  the 
mushroom-house ;  sometimes  in  front  of  a  pine  pit ; 
and,  indeed,  the  structure  is  quite  immaterial,  as  dark¬ 
ness  is  essential  until  they  have  sprouted  a  couple  of 


inches.  Care  must  be  taken,  on  their  first  introduction 
to  light,  that  it  be  done  gradually;  and  it  is  best  to 
place  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  other 
structure  for  awhile,  protected  equally  from  cold  cur¬ 
rents  of  air  and  from  sunshine ;  and  they  should  be 
frequently  syringed  ;  in  fact,  a  rather  moist  atmosphere 
|  is  indispensable  ;  and  a  temperature  from  50°  to  60° 
will  be  amply  sufficient  until  in  blossom,  when  the 
cooler  they  are  kept  the  finer  will  the  blooms  be ;  the 
longer  they  will  endure ;  and  the  higher  will  be  their 
scent. 

When  the  foliage  becomes  green,  by  exposure  to  light  j 
and  air,  they  will  be  improved  by  sunshine  at  an  early- 
period  ;  but  as  the  spring  advances  little  sunshine  will  j 
be  necessary.  They  will  require  water  liberally  whilst  j 
in  blossom.  The  freer  the  circulation  of  air  the  higher 
will  the  scent  be  ;  and  I  should  prefer,  at  the  blooming  j 
period,  a  temperature  of  from  40°  to  55°  to  a  higher  one,  j 
and  they  will  thus  continue  much  longer  in  blossom. 

.  R.  Erring  to  n. 


BULBS. 

(Continued  from  junfe  198.) 

HYDEOT/ENIA  MELEAGEIS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  flowers  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  of  Irids,  and  is  as  easy  to  grow  as 
a  Tigridia,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  related,  looking 
just  as  if  it  were  a  cross  between  Tigridia  and  Eri- 
tillaria,  if  that  were  possible,  which  it  is  not,  the  two 
being  in  two  different  natural  orders. 

The  flowers  are  purple,  chiefly  spotted  with  yellow, 
and  shaded  or  marked  with  grey  and  violet;  one  of 
those  exquisite  pencillings  which  must  be  brought  close 
to  the  eye  before  the  real  beauty  can  be  seen  or  appre¬ 
ciated.  Dr.  Lindley,  who  named  this  plant  (Fluid 
Band)  a  few  years  since,  from  a  triangular  band  at  the 
bottom  of  the  petals,  from  which  honey  is  secreted, 
goes  on  to  say,  that  “  the  curious  watery  band  which 
glitters  as  if  covered  with  dew,  or  as  if  constructed  out 
of  broken  rock  crystal,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  I 
know.”  The  bulb  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  from  the 
mountains  near  the  Real  del  Monte  mines,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  a  hardy  frame  bulb  in  this  country ;  but  the 
right  way  to  treat  it  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  with 
the  common  Tigridia,  only  that  it  will  not  stand  forcing 
into  early  growth  in  the  spring  like  Tigridia.  It  will 
grow  in  any  good,  light,  garden  soil,  and  ought  to  be 
taken  up  late  in  October,  kept  dry  all  the  winter,  and 
planted  four  inches  deep  any  time  in  March  or  April, 
and  then  it  flowers  in  a  good  long  succession  in  July 
and  August,  on  rigid  stems  rising  eighteen  inches  high, 
and,  if  the  weather  is  not  too  wet  at  the  time,  seeds  will 
ripen  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  colour  of  this 
flower  is  mistakenly  said  to  be  yellow  in  our  Dictionary  ; 
but  there  is  a  yellow-llowering  kind  from  Lima,  called 
lobata,  said  to  be  in  our  gardens,  but  1  know  nothing  , 
about  it. 

HYME  N  0  C  ALLIS . 

This  is  one  of  the  most  expressive  names  we  have 
among  all  the  bulbs,  the  literal  translation  of  it  being  ‘ 
The  beautiful  union  cup.  It  was  a  happy  idea  of  the  1 
late  Mr.  Salisbury,  to  compare  the  union  of  the  snow-  ! 
white  nectarium,  or  coronet  or  centre-cup  to  the  bottom 
of  this  flower,  itself  equally  white  and  pure,  to  the  i 
union  on  the  hymeneal  altar. 

In  the  last  volume,  at  page  320,  I  went  a  little  out  of  j 
the  way  to  question  the  validity  of  the  genus  Ohoretis, 
and  showed  the  very  small  way  it  differed  from  a  true 
llymenocallis,  but  I  shall  go  much  farther  to-day  in 
quest  of  other  branches  of  the  family.  The  head- 
quarters  of  Hymenocallis  are  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  • 
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globe,  along  the  coast  between  C'araccas  and  Cartha- 
geua,  where  the  species  attain  tlieir  highest  develop¬ 
ment;  large,  pure  white  flowers,  with  very  large  coronets, 
broad,  strongly-veined  leaves  that  rise  on  distinct  foot¬ 
stalks,  as  speciosa,  Guianensis,  and  arncena,  alias  Pan¬ 
cratium  amcenum,  of  our  old  stoves,  with  their  numerous 
varieties,  but  as  they  travel  either  to  the  south  or  to  the 
north,  they  take  such  different  forms  and  colours  to  suit 
the  peculiarities  of  the  countries  and  climates  they 
inhabit  as  have  misled  the  most  learned,  and  hence 
such  names  as  Choretis,  Elisena,  Callithauma ,  Ismene, 
and,  probably,  Eurycles,  with  Euerosia.  If  we,  then, 
add  to  these  the  attempt  recently  made  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
to  unite  Hymenocallis  to  the  Pancratiums  of  the  Old 
World,  we  shall  have  an  assemblage  of  such  beautiful 
and  graceful  forms,  such  delicious  perfumes,  and  such 
varied  colours,  as  the  Tulip  presents.  Eor  the  present, 
however,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  know  that 
the  true  Hymenocallises  reach  as  far  north  as  Virginia; 
that  these  hardy  bulbs  will  cross  freely,  and  have  been 
so  crossed  with  the  finest  and  most  perfect  of  the  stove 
species,  amcena,  and  speciusa,  and  thus,  like  the  Cape 
Crinum  longiflorum,  and  the  great  Columnar  Asiatic 
species  produce  half-hardy,  and  much  improved  races ; 
and  that,  although  hitherto  no  Ismene  has  been  got  to 
cross  with  any  of  the  true  Hymenocallis,  there  does 
not'  appear  any  impediment  to  such  a  cross,  since 
Elisene  and  Choretis  have  been  discovered,  both  of 
which  seem  to  be  as  much  related  to  the  old  Amancccs 
on  the  one  hand,  as  to  Hymenocallis  on  the  other;  in 
fact,  the  intervening  links  through  which  the  most  per¬ 
fectly  yellow,  and  the  best  yellow  bulb  ( Ismene  aman- 
cccs)  of  the  whole  American  continent,  seem  destined 
to  unite  with  the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  white 
flowers  of  either  the  Old  or  New  World,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  new,  valuable,  half-hardv  races,  as  varied  in 
their  aspects  as  those  of  Narcissus  itself.  Besides,  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  Callithauma  is  really  an  Ismene, 
dressed  in  emerald-green,  see  what  endless  variations  are 
yet  locked  up  from  us  in  a  few  wild  flowers,  and  these 
capable  of  being  rendered  more  hardy  at  every  turn  of 
the  cross. 

All  the  old  gardeners  must  recollect  the  dozens  and 
dozens  of  them  called  Pancratium  anuenum,  fray  runs,  or 
speciosum,  that  used  to  be  grown  in  No.  1(>  pots,  in  the 
pine  stoves,  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  That  beautiful 
and  most  fragrant  flower  is  still  the  best  in  the  genus, 
which  is  now  called  Hymenocallis,  and  Speciosa  is  the 
true  name  for  it. 

All  the  Pancratiums  belong  to  the  Old  World,  all  of 
them  prefer  dry  to  wet  ground  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
all  of  them  have  dry,  black,  shelly  seeds.  In  these 
particulars  they  differ  widely  from  Hymenocallis,  which 
are  all  natives  of  the  New  World,  prefer  damp  and  even 
swampy  soil  to  dry,  and  their  seeds  are  more  like  ,soft 
round  beans  than  anything  else ;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  that,  and  even  with  the  knowledge  of  the  habit  and. 
the  habitation  of  a  bulb  in  either  genus,  there  is  not  a 
man  who  can  tell  the  one  from  the  other  in  the  absence 
of  the  seed.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  some  of  our 
best  liviug  authors,  having  had  to  deal  with  new  plants, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  seeds,  have  made  wide  mis¬ 
takes  in  Hymenocallis  and  its  allied  branches,  as  we 
shall  see  under  the  description  of  some  of  the  species. 

All  the  species  of  Hymenocallis  proper  will  do  better 
in  rich,  heavy  land,  such  as  would  grow  beans  well ;  and 
the  stove  ones  will  endure,  and  even  enjoy,  a  stronger 
heat  than  the  Pine-apple,  if  they  have  a  constant  supply 
of  water  at  the  roots,  by  having  the  pots  kept  in  saucers 
of  water  all  the  summer;  and  the  greenhouse  ones  from 
Guatemala,  Mexico,  and  Florida,  will  thrive  better  if 
the  pots  and  bulbs  are  plunged  in  water  for  three  or 
four  months  in  the  summer;  and  I  am  half  convinced 
that  most  of  them  might  be  grown  in  water-glasses,  like 


Hyacinths,  and  would  flower  as  freely  as  possible  during 
the  summer  that  way.  I  had  more  than  enough  of 
H.  Harrisiana  direct  from  Mexico,  and  the  first  of 
them  that  flowered  in  England  was  in  pure  water  in  a 
succulent  house,  by  way  of  experiment,  and  with  the 
great  force  of  growth  the  seed  pods  split  almost  before 
the  flowers  faded,  which  was  thought  at  the  time  to  be  a 
peculiarity  belonging  only  to  this  one  species,  as  is 
stated  in  the  “  Botanical  Register,”  where  it  is  first  de¬ 
scribed  ;  but  I  suspect  that  the  water  culture  in  summer 
would  stimulate  all  of  them  to  freer  growth — at  least,  I 
never  found  one  of  the  family  that  would  refuse  to  grow 
with  a  saucer  of  water  under  the  pot. 

From  the  limited  knowledge  we  possess  of  many  new 
plants,  when  they  are  first  described  in  botanical  works, 
especially  those  from  the  north  of  India  from  Mexico,  and 
Peru,  where  stove,  greenhouse,  and  almost  hardy  plants, 
grow  within  short  distances  of  each  other,  we  are  often  led 
astray  in  which  department  to  register  our  new  plant. 
Stove  plants  are  thus  called  greenhouse  plants,  and 
some  that  are  all  but  hardy  are  referred  to  the  stove, 
only  because  it  so  happened  that  the  plant  succeeded  so 
far  in  the  stove — then,  wdien  a  compiler  wishes  to  make 
out  a  catalogue  or  dictionary  of  plants,  he  must  take 
them  as  they  were  first  described  in  books  of  authority, 
whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  except  where  he 
happens  to  know  more  of  them  than  the  first  authors. 
All  the  greenhouse  species  of  Hymenocallis  in  our  Dic¬ 
tionary  are  right,  except  ocalifolia,  which  is  a  high 
stove  kind,  that  has  been  lost  for  years  ;  but  among  the 
stove  species  are  some  that  are  as  hardy  as  to  have 
stood  out-of-doors  in  England  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
flowered  every  summer,  and  ripened  seeds  in  abundance, 
yet  they  were  marked  as  stove  plants  on  tlieir  first 
coming.  I  shall  not  mention  one,  however,  which  I  do 
not  know  would  live  in  a  greenhouse  all  the  year  round. 

Hymenocallis  adnata. — This  is  the  head  of  a  race 
of  very  beautiful  hardy  bulbs,  or  all  but  hardy,  natives 
of  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Mexico,  and  all  aquatic, 
or  half-aquatic  bulbs — that  is,  if  they  are  cultivated  in 
pots,  they  ought  to  bo  plunged  in  water  from  the  end 
of  April  to  October,  and  only  receive  common  pot  cul¬ 
ture  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse  through  the  winter  ;  but 
the  best  way  would  be  to  plant  them  by  the  side  of 
shallow  water,  setting  them  as  low  in  the  mud  as  that 
the  frost  would  not  hurt  them.  The  way  to  know  the 
varieties  of  adnata — and  perhaps  there  are  many  more 
of  them  to  be  introduced — is  very  simple:  the  bottom 
of  the  coronet  adheres  ( adnata )  to  the  flower  or  limb  in 
every  one  of  them,  while  in  all  the  others  it  is  free. 
A  stove  species,  called  expansa,  is  the  very  opposite  to 
adnata — the  flower  of  expansa  opens  so  wide  that  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  going  to  roll  backwards,  and  the 
coronet  stands  out  in  the  centre,  looking  more  like  the 
real  flower  than  a  nectarian  appendage;  in  adnata  the 
two  cannot  be  separated,  because  they  are  glued  toge¬ 
ther,  as  it  were,  all  round  the  bottom.  The  usual  name 
by  which  adnata  is  known  in  our  gardens  is  Mexicana ; 
the  flower  is  all  white,  and  the  coronet  is  divided  by 
deep  slits.  Dr.  Herbert  had  it  planted  out  in  front  of  a 
stove,  where  the  snow  lay  on  it  for  some  weeks,  the  first 
winter,  without  killing  the  leaves,  and  it  blossomed  in  a 
large  tuft  for  nearly  twenty  years,  without  any  covering 
in  winter  all  that  time,  but  it  had  large  doses  of  water 
in  the  summer.  As  many  as  sixteen  flowers  would 
come  on  a  scape. 

Hymenocallis  acutieot.ia. — This  is  but  a  variety  of 
adnata,  alias  Mexicana,  with  narrow  leaves,  and  the 
coronet  not  so  much  cut.  It  is  a  hardy  greenhouse 
aquatic,  that  would  flower  out-of-doors  plunged  in  a 
cistern,  where  it  likes  to  remain  all  the  year  round, 
whether  in  or  out.  This  beautiful  bulb  would  grow 
and  flower  in  a  sitting-room,  in  a  jar  or  glass  of  water, 
half  filled  with  moss,  and  look  very  interesting. 
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Hymenocallis  Staflesiana. — Named  after  Mr.  Sta- 
I  pies,  who  sent  it,  and  many  other  novelties,  to  Air.  S. 

;  Tate,  of  Sloane  Street.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  the 
ruinates,  and  differs  from  the  others  only  in  the  relative 
length  of  the  tube  of  the  flower,  and  by  the  long  leaves 
being  much  narrower  at  the  bottom.  It  makes  as  many 
offsets  as  a  Cobiirgia.  A  bulb  of  it,  half-a-yard  from 
the  front  wall  of  the  stove,  standing  before  adnata, 
i  No.  1,  grew  for  years  with  such  luxuriance  as  to  almost 
overpower  the  bulbs  behind  it,  the  leaves  rising  two 
feet  high,  the  plant  flowering  and  ripening  seeds  every 
year.  Another  bulb  of  it  in  a  pot,  set  in  a  pond,  grew 
still  more  vigorously,  indicating  the  preference  of  these 
bulbs  to  water. 

Hymenocali.is  distycha  and  driandri  are  two 
other  varieties  of  adnata,  to  be  distinguished  only  by 
botanists  by  slight  marks  of  which  gardeners  take  no 
account.  The  truth  is,  that  if  any  two  of  these  were 
crossed  together,  the  produce  would  furnish  all  these 
varieties,  and  any  one  may  be  content  who  can  now 
get  a  true  Hymenocallis  Americana  in  the  nurseries ; 
in  botanic  gardens,  distycha,  adnata,  or  Staplesiana, 
are  the  only  names  by  which  they  are  known. 

Hymenocallis  rotata. — This  is  a  very  old  species,  of 
which  there  are  two  varieties  in  cultivation,  one  from 
Florida,  and  the  other  from  Virginia,  where  it  grows  in 
’  deep  bogs  ;  both  have  the  coronet,  much  wider  than  is 
usual,  with  a  little  green  at  the  bottom,  and  the  edges 
cut  into  teeth ;  in  short,  approaching  as  near  to  C'horetis 
glauca,  from  Texas,  as  the  difference  of  localities  may 
be  supposed  to  admit  of,  in  a  genus  that  ranges  from 
Virginia  to  Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  up  the  Magdalena,  across  the  great  chain  into 
Peru,  and  back  again  into  the  valley  of  Cusco,  under 
some  guise  or  other.  If  rotata  will  not  cross  with 
C'horetis,  let  natural  seedlings  of  both  be  reared,  and 
they  will  cross,  no  doubt;  then  we  shall  get  into  Ismene 
by  a  side  wind.  In  a  very  excellent  work,  got  up  at 
Birmingham,  some  few  years  ago,  called  “  The  Flori- 
cultural  Cabinet,”  this  rotata  is  well  figured  as  a  new 
plant  called  Ismene  Knightii;  so  difficult  it  is  to  decide 
when  we  approach  the  edges  of  allied  sections  of  a  great 
family  like  this.  The  only  work  in  which  the  true  name 
is  given,  is  Loddige’s  “Botanical  Cabinet,”  plate  10. 
“  The  Botanical  Magazine  ”  calls  it  Pancratium  rotatum, 
and  surely  by  one  or  other  of  these  names,  it  could  be 
hunted  out,  for  we  cannot  do  much  good  in  crossing 
without  it  (see  Choretis). 

Hymenocallis  Carolinianum  is  only  a  name,  by 
Catesby,  for  rotata.  Then  we  have  another  called  Pana- 
mensis,  which  is  the  nearest  to  Harrisiana,  and  both  like 
a  little  treat  to  get  up  their  flowers,  for  they  are  not 
quite  so  hardy  as  those  named  above  ;  but  Panamensis 
is  very  sweet,  and  a  great  flowerer,  and  the  segments 
into  which  all  of  them  run  from  the  limb  of  the  flower 
are  as  long  in  this  as  in  any  species  from  within  the 
tropics,  full  four  inches  long,  and  curving  beautifully 
all  round  the  outside  of  the  flower ;  the  misfortune  is, 

|  that  all  these  half-hardy  bulbs  have  been  subjected  to  a 
stove  culture,  by  nine  growers  out  of  ten,  because  they 
looked  so  much  like  the  old  Pancratiums ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  was,  that  they  were  soon  lost,  and  gardeners 
got  sick  of  bulbs,  aud  of  all  other  plants  that  were  not 
encouraged  at  exhibitions. 

Hymenocallis  Skinneriana. — This  is  the  last  and 
■  newest  one,  I  believe ;  but  how  far  it  may  differ  from  the 
other  Mexican  flowers  I  cannot  say,  for  I  never  saw  it, 
i  and  I  have  no  description  of  it  by  me  to  see  if  it  belongs 
to  the  adnate  section. 

HYPOXIA. 

This  is  the  next  genus  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet; 
but  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  jump  over  it  to-day,  to  get 
to  Ismene,  which  I  have  said  all  along  is  but  a  limb  of 
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Hymenocallis,  and  it  seems  a  pity  to  separate  so  useful 
a  limb  from  the  main  body,  now  that  I  am  only  speaking 
of  the  cold  extremities,  which  remind  me  that  speciosa, 
alias  fragrans,  amccna  and  Caribosa,  are  the  best  pot 
limbs  either  for  pot  or  crossing  purposes. 

ISMENE. 

Nothing  could  be  more  to  the  point  than  to  give  the 
name  Ismene  to  this  section  of  Pancratioid  plants.  The 
name  is  that  of  a  beautiful  woman  of  Romance,  whose 
father,  CEdipus,  a  king’s  son,  married  his  own  mother, 
in  a  mistake,  neither  of  them  knowing  each  other.  Two 
brothers  to  Ismene  slew  each  other,  and  her  mother 
committed  suicide.  The  affinity  of  these  with  allied 
bulbs  was  so  suspicious  to  the  mind  of  Dr.  Herbert,  at 
the  time  he  instituted  this  genus,  that  he  expected, 
sooner  or  later,  that,  at  least,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  family  should  be  torn  asunder,  and  come  to  a  tragic 
end,  just  such  a  work  as  we  are  bent  upon  this  very  day. 
The  genus  is  altogether  Peruvian ;  those  of  them  marked 
as  natives  of  Brazil  were  only  garden  plants  cultivated 
in  Buenos  Ayres;  there  is  no  record  of  one  of  them 
being  found  wild  in  Brazil.  Every  one  of  them,  without 
exception,  will  do  better  with  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
as  the  old  Jacoboea  lily  (Sprelcelia  formosissima)  than 
any  other  way;  that  is  to  say,  to  be  planted  out  in  front 
of  a  hothouse  in  April,  and  to  be  taken  up  about  the 
end  of  October,  and  kept  dry  all  the  winter.  Pedun- 
culatum,  and  more  especially  Calathinum,  will  live  out- 
of-doors,  winter  and  summer,  just  like  the  Belladonnas, 
and  flower  quite  as  freely  and  much  earlier;  but  still, 
they  are  much  improved  by  occasional  dryings  and  a 
change  of  soil.  The  great  yellow  Peruvian  Daffodil, 
Ismene  Amancces,  does  certainly  better  by  being  taken 
up  every  year.  None  of  them  like  peat  or  leaf  mould, 
but  they  would  live  in  pure  sand  for  a  generation  if 
they  were  well  supplied  with  water  during  the  summer; 
and  it  is  best  to  put  in  a  potful  of  sand,  and  put  each 
bulb  in  the  middle  of  the  sand  at  planting  time. 
Another  very  great  peculiarity  belonging  to  them,  and  to 
Choretis  as  well,  is  that  their  seeds  vegetate  in  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  but  never  throw  up  a  leaf  the  first  season ; 
a  fang  starts  away  from  the  seed,  like  as  from  the  bulb 
of  some  kinds  of  Oxalis,  and  at  the  end  of  this  fang  a 
bulb  will  form  as  large  as  a  wren’s  egg,  without  any  sign 
of  leaf  at  all  the  first  season ;  and  that  is  very  likely  the 
reason  why  these  beautiful  bulbs  are  not  as  common  as 
the  Belladonna ;  and  the  next  reason  for  their  being  so 
scarce  may  be,  that  their  cultivation  has  not  been  treated 
of  in  popular  works  since  Sweet’s  time,  and  that  most 
people  turned  them  into  the  stove,  where  they  soon 
dwindle  and  perish. 

Ismene  Amancves  (The  Peruvian  Daffodil). — This  is 
the  oldest  aud  best  known  of  the  genus';  a  large,  clear, 
yellow  flower,  the  coronet  or  cup  is  also  yellow,  and 
nearly  fills  the  inside  of  the  flower,  it  has  six  green 
mid-ribs,  and  is  jagged  on  the  edges,  the  tube  of  the 
flower  is  also  green,  the  leaves  sheath  at  the  bottom, 
and  form  a  round  column  over  the  bulb.  There  is  a 
beautiful  sulphur-coloured  cross  between  it  and  Gala- 
thina,  which  is  figured  in  “  The  Botanical  Piegister,” 
vol.  20,  plate  10(55;  and  in  “The  Botanical  Magazine,” 

|  the  species  is  called  Pancratium  Amancces,  vol.  30,  plate 
j  1:12-1.  It  should  always  grow  in  the  middle  of  a  heap  of 
sand,  and  out-of-doors,  and  not  be  planted  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  but  it  will  grow  in  a  pot,  and  even 
force  to  flower  a  month  earlier. 

Ismene  calathina. — The  bulb,  leaf,  and  growth,  are 
very  much  like  the  last,  but  the  plant  is  stronger;  the 
flower  and  cup  are  large,  and  pure  white  ;  the  flower  is 
full  four  inches  across;  the  tube  is  green,  and  there  are 
six  greenish  stripes  in  the  cup,  as  in  that  of  Amancces. 
No  one  knows  where  it  is  a  native  of,  but  it  is  more 
hardy  and  less  fastidious  about  saud  than  the  last.  It 
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was  first  introduced  from  the  gardens  about  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  seedling  between  it  and  the  last  is  fertile, 
and  has  crossed  again  with  the  pollen  of  Amancces,  and 
a  much  hardier  plant  with  a  better  flower  is  the  result 
(see  Elisena).  Then,  if  Gallithauma  is  really  an  Ismene, 
as  Dr.  Lindley  thinks,  we  have  emerald-green,  golden- 
yellow,  and  the  most  silvery-white,  to  mix  and  vary  into 
all  possible  hues,  for  the  front  borders  of  our  green¬ 
houses,  and  south  walls.  Add  to  this  the  delicious  odours 
in  the  half-hardy,  white  Hymenocallis,  not  to  mention 
the  exquisite  fragrance  of  H.  speciosa,  from  the  stove, 

1  and  surely  it  is  worth  while  to  make  a  fresh  start  with 
I  the  Pancratium-like  bulbs,  and  not  go  on  for  everlasting 
|  with  such  trumpery  things  as  common  Tulips,  and 
Poppy  Anemones.  We  are  all  so  accustomed  to  Latin 
specific  names,  that  not  one  out  of  a  thousand  pro¬ 
nounces  Caldthina  right ;  the  word  is  of  Greek  origin, 
meaning,  beautiful,  and  should  be  accented  on  the 
middle  a  instead  of  the  i. 

Ismene  df.ft.exa. — Another  Peruvian  species,  with  j 
white  reflexed  flowers  (not  green),  which  comes  the  j 
nearest  to  Elisene,  being,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  j 
link  between  the  two  genera,  but  in  truth,  Clioretis  j 
|  glaucct,  and  Hymenocallis  rotata,  are  just  as  true  links  as  j 
ilejlexa,  only  we  must  not  say  so  botanically  ;  but  let  the 
cross-breeder  go  to  work,  and  all  these  links  will  snap 
asunder  like  anything. 

Ismene  Knightit. — This  is  the  old,  beautiful,  glitter¬ 
ing,  white  Hymenocallis  rotata ,  from  Florida,  where  it 
grows,  near  Mobile,  in  swamps  and  ditches,  very  deep 
indeed  in  the  mud ;  bulbs  of  it  have  been  dug  out 
from  the  depth  of  two  feet. 

Ismene  Macleana. — Named  after  a  very  worthy  man,  [ 
John  Maclean,  Esq.,  then  in  Lima.  This  is  another 
large  white  flower,  which  Mr.  Maclean  says  is  one  of  the 
plants,  celebrated  by  the  Peruvians,  under  the  name  of 
Amancces,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  it 
grows  is  held  one  of  the  greatest  festivals  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Church,  at  Lima,  called  the  Festival  of  the  i 
Amancces ;  at  this  festival  they  all  wear  nosegays  and 
other  ornaments  made  of  this  flower;  but  they  put  it  j 
into  the  stove,  as  usual,  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  at 
Glasgow,  to  where  Mr.  Maclean  sent  it,  and  the  proha-  I 
bilities  are  that  they  killed  it  outright.  None  of  the 
family  can  bear  the  stove  with  impunity  ;  they  might  I 
just  as  well  put  the  Scotch  Thistle  into  the  Orchid-house. 

Ismene  nutans. — This  is  a  book  plant  all  over  ; 
there  is  not  one  of  it  in  Europe,  and  there  is  not  a  man 
in  Europe  who  knows  where  it  came  from,  so  the  less 
said  about  it  the  sooner  rectified,  if  it  should  not  be  the 
real  thing. 

Ismene  prolifera  of  our  Dictionary  is  only  a 
seedling  of  the  old  Amancces,  which,  under  good 
cultivation,  was  supposed  to  be  an  improvement,  and 
there  are  two  or  three  more  variations  of  it. 

Ismene  virescens. — We  missed  this  pretty  little 
!  flower  in  the  Dictionary,  but  it  flowered  with  the 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  summer  of  1840.  It  was 
sent  to  them  from  Cusco  by  Mr.  Pentland.  Many 
things  that  were  sent  by  Mr.  Pentland,  from  the 
highlands  of  Peru,  have  been  lost  through  not  knowing 
what  temperature  to  give  them  :  and  very  likely,  some  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  whom  I 
Ismena  virescens  had  been  sent,  soon  lost  it  by  placing  J 
it  in  the  stove.  When  the  flowers  are  in  the  bed  they 
are  green  all  over,  look  like  so  many  green  Coburyias, 
but  when  they  open  they  are  whitish,  or  greenish-white 
inside  ;  rather  small  for  this  genus,  but  very  neat,  and 
they  emit  an  agreeable  lemon-like  scent  ;  the  bulb 
spawns  well,  and  is  thus  easily  multiplied  by  offsets. 

Ismene  viridiflorum.  —  Notwithstanding  the  great 
authority  of  Dr.  Herbert,  I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Lindley, 
in  considering  Callitliaumas  as  so  many  Ismenes ;  and 
here  I  register  the  type  species  of  that  green  section,  for 


the  looks  of  the  thing,  and  as  being  the  species  for 
crossing  in  green,  while  I  warn  the  cross-breeder  against 
viridiflorum,  except  by  way  of  experiment,  on  Coburyias. 

D.  Beaton. 


FUCHSIAS  FOR  WINDOWS. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  say  auy tiling  fresh  on  this 
universally-admired  tribe  of  plants.  It  is,  nevertheless, 
quite  evident,  that  many  of  our  readers,  from  the  en¬ 
quiries  constantly  made,  look  upon  the  statements  given 
as  not  at  all  applicable  to  them.  If  they  are  possessed 
merely  of  a  window,  the  slightest  allusion  to  a  pit, 
frame,  or  greenhouse,  leads  them  at  once  to  skip  over 
the  subject,  as  one  about  which  they  need  not  trouble 
themselves.  Until  we  and  our  readers  together  get 
more  into  the  habit  of  generalising,  we  must  often 
advert  to  the  mode  of  doing  certain  things  in  certain 
circumstances ;  and,  therefore,  to-day  I  will  confine 
myself  to  the  Fuchsia  in  windows,  where  the  proprietor 
has  no  other  glass  whatever  to  help  him,  and  has 
merely  the  storing  room  of  a  shed,  dry  cellar,  or  garret. 
Let  me  premise,  however,  that  the  instructions  and 
bints  given  are  such  as  I  have  seen  followed  out  in 
numerous  instances  with  very  good  success,  and  without 
having  recourse  to  any  materials  except  what  can  be 
very  easily  and  economically  obtained  in  country  or 
in  town. 

1.  Varieties  suitable  for  the  Window. — Taste  in  this, 
as  well  as  other  matters,  is  continually  changing.  The 
rape  just  now  is  for  kinds  with  reflexed  sepals,  though 
many  with  stiff,  firm  flowers  are  well  fitted  for  the 
window,  though  destitute  of  the  reflexing  property.  As 
a  general  rule,  kinds  should  be  chosen  having  twiggy 
shoots,  small  foliage,  short  joints,  and  flowers  coming 
from  most  of  them  as  the  shoots  grow.  What  appears 
very  handsome  in  a  large  conservatory  would  often  be 
out  of  place  in  a  window.  For  instance,  Don  Giovanni 
suits  tbe  former;  but,  to  have  large  flowers  from  it  in  a 
window,  the  shoots  and  foliage  would  require  to  be  so 
luxuriant  as  to  monopolise  the  best  part  of  a  fair-sized 
window  for  itself;  and,  beautiful  though  it  might  be,  it 
would  be  beauty  deficient  in  contrast  and  variety.  Of 
course,  the  size  of  the  plants  may  range  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  window;  but,  in  general,  plants  from 
eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  in  height  will  be  amply 
large.  For  low  windows,  the  first  size  will  present  a 
pretty  appearance,  when  the  plants  are  robust  and 
covered  with  bloom.  To  keep  such  a  plant  healthy 
would  require  from  a  four-and-a-half  to  a  five-inch  pot, 
and  a  four-foot  plant  an  eight-inch  pot — keeping  in 
mind,  however,  that  under-potting  will  always  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  abundance  of  bloom,  and  large 
potting,  large-sized  leaves;  while,  when  the  flower-buds 
are  swelling,  size  can  always  be  given  to  the  bloom  in 
under-potted  plants  by  mulching  and  manure  waterings. 
Keeping  these  points  in  view,  lew  sorts  answer  better 
lor  window  culture  than  the  old  Globosa,  with  its  im¬ 
proved  varieties,  Globosa  major  and  Atkinsonia ;  the 
old  Goccinea,  and  its  comrades,  Thompsonii  and  viryata  ; 
Ricartonii,  Buistii,  and  that  splendid  dark  -  petalled 
variety,  Formosa  elegans,  a  variety  superior  to  nine- 
tenths  of  those  lately  launched  on  the  floral  world  to 
sink  or  swim  after  the  first  season. 

Some  time  ago  I  saw  a  plant  of  Globosa  major  in  a 
window,  which  a  good  grower  would  make  a  Sir  John 
Falstaff  A  variety  with  large,  round,  orbicular  flowers, 
but  disposed  to  be  a  little  too  luxuriant  and  long  jointed 
for  a  window,  though  if  grown  cool  it  would  do.  Wheu, 
however,  we  receive  lists  of  Fuchsias  from  window- 
gardeners  containing  such  kinds  as  Glory  of  England, 
and  Banks's  Glory,  we  may  rest  assured  that  such 
florists  are  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  old  varieties  that 
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pleased  their  sires.  Leaving,  therefore,  the  full-tide 
progress  men  to  get  the  novelties  as  they  come  out, 
the  following  list  will  be  useful  to  those  who  desire  to 
have  something  really  beautiful,  and  who  are  under  the 
necessity  of  consulting  their  pocket  as  well  as  novelty. 

Plants  with  more  or  less  of  the  habit  of  the  original 
Coccinka. — Abundant  bloomers,  twiggy  in  their  growth, 
reflexed  sepals,  and  dark  purple  corollas.  In  point  of 
suitability  they  will  stand  as  they  are  named — Volti- 
geur,  Dr.  Smith,  Scarletina  refiexa  elegantissima,  Ne 
plus  ultra,  Vivid,  Diadem,  and  Black  Prince. 

Plants  of  robust  habit;  free  blooming ;  flowers  pink, 
crimson,  or  rose,  but  no  striking  difference  between 
sepals  and  petals,  and  the  former  not  reflexed.  Ex¬ 
quisite,  Rose  d' Amour,  Shylock,  Confidence,  Crimson 
King,  Goldfinch,  Eliza,  Miellez,  and  Orion,  but  the 
latter  must  not  be  over  potted. 

Plants  with  white  reflexed  sepals ;  corolla  rosy-pinkish- 
crimson — Prince  Arthur,  Matilda  (Henderson’s). 

Plant  with  light,  reflexed  sepals;  beautiful  light  violet 
blossoms — Gem,  of  the  West.  Tube  and  sepals  a  pure 
white,  and  approaching  to  it;  the  sepals  not  reflexed, 
but  standing  boldly;  the  corolla  rose  and  crimson. 
Pearl  of  England,  One  in  the  Ring,  Purity,  Snoivdrop, 
Dr.  Jephson,  and,  as  a  neat  little  thing,  though  without 
white  sepals,  the  Venus  Victrix.  If,  in  addition,  any  of 
our  readers  should  covet  such  stronger-growing  kinds  as 
Don  Giovanni,  Alpha,  Lord  Nelson,  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
&c.,  they  will  do  well  to  grow  them  in  poor  soil,  and 
under  pot,  and  then  use  manure-water  when  the  flower- 
buds  begin  to  swell. 

2.  Compost. — Two  parts  rough  loam,  and  one  of  peat, 
will  grow  the  whole  tribe  admirably;  but  so  will  the 
soil  obtained  from  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  roadsides 
in  the  country.  If,  however,  you  could  get  the  turf 
instead  of  the  soil,  and  keep  it  until  next  March  or 
April,  it  will  be  better  than  the  under  soil.  In  se¬ 
lecting  a  spot,  do  not  choose  it  where  the  grass  is  soft 
and  fine,  but  stiff  and  hard,  the  blades  resembling  so 
many  needles.  You  will  find,  in  the  latter  case,  the 
turf  is  full  of  fibres.  Choose  it  where  the  soil  beneath 
is  of  a  hazel-brown  colour,  instead  of  dark  or  black. 
Take  off  the  turf  from  one  to  one-and-a-half  inch  in 
thickness;  and  whether  you  get  a  barrow-load,  or  a  cart¬ 
load,  take  it  up  when  dry,  build  it,  one  turf  on  another, 
grass  side  downwards,  either  in  a  shed,  where  it  can  be 
kept  dry,  or  out-of-doors,  where  you  can  keep  out  wet. 
It  will  contain  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  to  cause  the 
grass  to  decompose,  and  the  air  will  sweeten  the  fibre 
without  wasting  it.  But  this  soil  may  be  a  too  strong 
loam  for  some  plants,  or  you  may  wish  some  means  of 
lightening  it,  and  rendering  it  more  porous,  without 
going  to  the  expense  of  having  silver  sand  sent  to  you 
for  fifty  or  an  hundred  miles.  Well,  the  old  road  will 
stand  your  friend  again.  If  made  or  mended  with 
stone  or  flint,  after  each  heavy  rain  a  quantity  of  these 
pounded  flints  will  be  washed  into  the  hollows  in  the 
shape  of  rough  sand,  and  that  as  it  is  will  be  capital 
stuff  for  lightening  heavy  soil  intended  for  Fuchsias 
and  Geraniums ;  and  if  well-washed  several  times  in  a 
tub,  and  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  the  finer  particles 
would  be  admirably  suited  as  a  casing  when  propagating 
from  cuttings ;  the  middlemost,  for  roughness,  would  do 
for  mixing  with  soil  to  keep  it  open;  and  the  rough 
bits  of  pebble  would  do  well  over  the  drainage.  A 
basket  or  barrow-load  of  this  sand  is,  therefore,  very 
valuable,  and  should  always  be  kept  dry.  But  the  soil 
may  be  naturally  poor,  or  may  be  rendered  too  much  so, 
by  an  addition  of  a  sixth  or  seventh  part  in  bulk  of 
this  sand,  and  you  want  a  safe,  enriching  agent,  without 
undergoing  any  risk  from  artificial  manures.  Well,  let 
us  to  the  old  road  again ;  ten  to  one  but  there  are  trees 
in  its  vicinity,  the  leaves  from  these  will  fall  in  autumn, 
and,  if  collected  in  a  heap,  and  turned  several  times  the 
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ensuing  season,  they  will  be  a  safe  enricher  of  the  soil 
some  twelve  or  eighteen  months  after  they  are  gathered, 
and  constituting  then  about  one-sixth  of  the  compost. 
But  there  is  something  better  than  these.  By  the  side 
of  that  road,  most  likely  cows  and  oxen  will  now  and 
then  be  driven,  or  if  such  a  thing,  for  a  wonder,  should 
never  take  place,  you  will  not  be  far  from  an  obliging 
neighbour,  and  somehow,  very  queer,  selfish  people,  will 
oblige  a  flower  grower  sooner  than  any  body  else  ;  and 
that  neighbour  would  not  object  to  your  having  a 
basket  full,  or  even  a  barrow  full,  of  dried  cakes  of  cow- 
dung  from  bis  meadow.  Now  these,  put  in  a  heap,  and 
kept  dry  during  the  winter,  might  be  broken  into  small 
pieces,  the  size  of  a  field-bean,  and  incorporated  with 
the  compost  in  about  the  proportion  of  one-twelfth,  or, 
better  still,  rubbed  through  a  rough  sieve,  may  be  used 
with  great  advantage  as  surface  mulchings,  as  soon  as 
the  flower-buds  appear ;  and  if  there  you  did  not  like  its 
appearance,  you  could  scatter  over  it  a  little  sandy  soil. 
A  little  charcoal,  broken  into  little  bits,  to  keep  the  soil 
open,  or  used  above  the  main  draining  tile,  will  also  be 
an  advantage.  Its  very  lightness  gives  it  a  superiority, 
for  the  latter  purpose,  over  everything  else.  Even  town 
growers  should  try  and  get  the  turfy  soil,  and  then,  with 
sand,  a  little  charcoal  and  artificial  manures,  they  will 
be  able,  even  without  cakes  of  cow  dung  and  old  leaves, 
to  get  on  very  well.  The  best  of  these  manures  that  we 
have  used  for  the  Fuchsia,  either  scattered  on  the 
surface  of  the  pot,  or  used  in  solution,  i3  the  super¬ 
phosphate  of  lime ;  but  see  what  was  lately  said  on 
using  it  weak  enough 

3.  Propagation. — This  is  best  done  in  the  spring, 
when  the  young  shoots  are  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length ;  but,  as  even  for  a  window  it  will  be  desirable  to 
have  two,  if  not  three,  sets  of  plants  for  the  season,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  propagate,  even  in  this  month  of 
August,  though  June  or  July  would  have  been  better, 
and  April  or  May  better  still.  We  speak  not  now  of 
the  best  mode  of  doing  so,  but  the  most  successful  in  a 
window.  Prepare  some  small  pots,  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter;  fill  them  half-full  of  drainage, three- 
parts  of  the  remainder  with  light  sandy  soil,  and  the 
one  part  next  the  top  with  the  purest  sand.  Go  over 
your  plants  even  now,  and  you  will  find  some  little 
stubby  pieces,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length ;  slip 
them  off  close  to  the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife,  dress 
away  any  bit  of  bark,  remove  a  couple  or  so  of  the 
lower  leaves,  shortennne  or  two  of  the  others,  if  long, 
and  insert  three  or  four  of  these  cuttings  round  the  sides 
of  the  small  pot,  and  then  water  them,  and  when  dry 
cover  with  a  bell-glass.  Previously  to  all  this,  however, 
the  small  pot  should  be  inserted  inside  of  a  larger  one, 
and  the  space  between  the  sides  stuffed  with  moss,  or 
filled  with  earth  and  sand  on  the  surface.  If  the  glass 
will  stand  between  the  rims  of  the  two  pots,  so  much 
the  better,  as  the  drip  will  go  there  instead  of  on  the 
plants  if  a  conical  glass  is  used.  If  this  intermediate 
space  is  kept  moist,  the  pot  containing  the  cuttings  will 
want  little  watering  until  they  are  struck.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  double  pot  in  a  window  is,  that  extremes 
of  moisture  and  dryness,  and  even  of  heat  and  cold,  are 
avoided.  Shade  with  a  piece  of  paper  when  the  sun 
shines  upon  them,  but  no  more  than  is  necessary  to 
prevent  flagging.  After  a  few  days,  give  a  little  air  at 
night,  and  press  down  the  glass  firm  in  the  morning. 
As  soon  as  the  rooting  process  is  fairly  commenced,  leave 
a  little  air  on,  except  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  by-and- 
by  leave  it  on  constantly  a  few  days  before  removing  the 
glass.  But  you  say,  you  have  no  bell-glass.  Well,  go  to 
the  cupboard,  and  borrow  some  ale-glasses  or  tumblers. 
“  Oh !  there  will  be  such  grumbling.”  Do,  then,  as  1 
did  with  some  of  my  first  propagating.  Get  a  stout 
hazel  or  willow  wand,  or  any  other  piece  of  wood  that 
will  bend  in  a  circle  for  a  base ;  take  two  other  smaller 
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pieces,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long;  tie  them  at 
right  angles  in  the  middle;  bend  them  there,  so  as  to 
form  a  conical,  circular  top,  and  fasten  the  four  ends, 

!  at  equal  distances,  to  the  circular  hoop  ;  cover  this 
j  frame-work  with  fine  tissue  paper,  previously  brushed 
with  oil  or  grease,  and  then  allowed  to  dry  before  being 
used,  and  you  get  a  first-rate  propagating  help,  that  will 
require  less  shading  during  the  day  than  glass,  and 
j  more  air  when  the  days  are  cloudy,  and  during  the 
j  night.  Propagated  in  spring,  pot  as  soon  as  struck, 
and  they  will  make  nice  little  flowering  plants  in  the 
autumn.  Propagated  now,  they  had  better  remain  in 
the  propagating  pots  during  the  winter,  or  merely  be 
shifted  into  a  pot  a  size  larger,  without  dividing  them. 
If  you  can  keep  them  in  the  window  during  the  winter, 
so  as  to  keep  them  growing  and  green,  they  will  make 
nice  plants  by  Midsummer,  if  repotted  in  spring.  If 
stored  past  in  a  dormant  state  in  winter,  the  fuller  the 
pots  are  of  roots  the  better,  and  they  will  make  nice 
plants  for  the  end  of  summer  and  autumn. 

4.  General  Treatment. — I  have  left  little  room  for 
this.  Keep  the  plants  in  the  window  now,  with 
plenty  of  air,  until  they  begin  to  get  shabby ;  mulch, 
and  use  manure-water  judiciously  ;  smoke,  or  wash, 
if  you  see  the  appearance  of  a  fly ;  never  let  a 
withered  leaf  or  a  decayed  bloom  be  seen  twice.  By- 
and-by,  the  plants  will  get  a  little  leggy,  the  leaves 
will  be  so-and-so,  and  a  few  flowers  at  the  points  of  the 
shoots  may  tempt  you  to  keep  them  where  they  are 
until  every  flower  is  gone.  But  resist  the  temptation  ; 
turn  the  plant  out-of-doors,  in  a  somewhat  shady  place, 
for  a  few  days,  and  then  right  in  the  sun,  and  this  will 
harden  and  ripen  the  wood,  unless  you  adopt  with  a  few 
the  standard  or  umbrella  fashion,  train  to  one  stem,  and 
in  the  shape  of  an  acute  or  an  obtuse-headed  cone. 
Give  no  more  water  when  out-of-doors  than  will  just 
keep  the  plant  from  flagging.  Strive  to  have  almost 
every  leaf  off  before  they  feel  a  frosty  night.  Before 
that  frost  is  so  powerful  as  to  injure  a  bud  get  them 
under  shelter — anywhere  will  do  where  the  frost  cannot 
reach  them — and  if  there  is  no  light,  the  cooler  the 
better,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  excitement  to  growth 
before  March,  or  thereabouts.  If  the  soil  is  moderately 
moist,  and  the  pots  were  plunged  in  damp  moss,  or  in 
saw-dust,  &c ,  there  would  be  little  occasion  for  the 
water-pot  during  winter.  If  allowed  to  get  dusty  dry, 
the  buds  will  break  weak  and  irregularly  in  spring.  If 
too  wet,  they  will  break  gouty  and  irregularly.  Before 
wintering,  prune  off  a  good  portion  of  the  more  twiggy 
matter  of  the  plant,  but  do  not  cut  close  to  one,  or  even 
a  few  buds.  To  have  a  mass  of  early  bloom,  in  such 
circumstances,  it  is  necessary  to  have  as  many  shoots  as 
you  want  in  the  spring  as  equal  as  possible  in  point  of 
strength,  without  being  obliged  to  stop  any,  or  only  a 
few,  of  the  strongest.  If  you  spurred  back  in  the 
autumn  many  of  the  buds  would  not  break  at  all.  As 
it  is,  when  vegetation  commences,  it  will  often  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  damp  all  the  stems,  and  lay  the  plant  down 
so  as  to  get  it  to  break  equally  all  over.  I  may  mention 
that  a  blanket,  sheet,  or  mats,  or  dry  hay,  &c.,  for 
protecting  the  tops  of  the  plants  in  the  winter,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  one  of  our  coiTespondents,  is  a  capital  idea. 
As  soon  as  vegetation  commences  sprinkle  the  heads; 
by  the  time  the  buds  are  half-an-inch  in  length  the 
plants  must  be  brought  to  the  light,  and  slightly  watered 
if  they  required  it,  shading  them  slightly  in  a  bright 
day  at  first.  When  the  shoots  are  three-quarters-of-an- 
inch  long,  repot  them,  by  shaking  away  the  most  of  the 
old  soil,  prune  away  auy  old  roots,  dip  the  remainder 
for  a  few  minutes  in  a  pail  of  water,  about  05°  to  70°, 
allow  these  to  drain,  and  then  repot  in  a  clean  pot  of  a 
similar  size,  or  rather  a  smaller  one  than  the  plant 
occupied  before — in  the  latter  case  resolving  to  give  the 
plants  another  shift  some  six  or  eight  weeks  hence. 


The  saturating  the  roots  with  water  is  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  soaking  the  new  soil  until  the  fresh  roots 
are  working  freely  in  it.  Until  that  takes  place  the 
plants  will  want  the  shade,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  of  a 
muslin  curtain,  and  the  stems,  or  foliage,  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  refreshed  with  the  sponge,  or  syringe.  We 
thus  get  new  shoots  pushed  from  the  old  roots  in  the 
old  soil,  and  then  we  cajole  these  shoots,  by  a  relative 
action,  to  produce  new  roots  in  the  new  soil.  We  act 
exactly  on  the  same  principle  as  we  do  in  .striking  a 
cutting.  When  the  balance  is  getting  restored,  as  the 
appearance  of  the  plant  will  testify,  we  finally  prune 
back,  or  rather  thin  out,  the  shoots  that  will  not  be 
necessary,  and  these  are  just  the  very  thing  for  cuttings. 
By  thus  keeping  up  a  young  stock,  the  plants  need  never 
be  more  than  two  summers  old.  The  young  plants, 
either  from  spring  or  autumn  striking,  if  wanted  to 
come  in  after  the  others,  must  be  pruned  later  and 
closer  in  the  spring,  be  kept  in  the  same  or  another 
window,  be  turned  out-of-doors  in  April  or  May,  with 
a  little  protection,  such  as  a  cloth  thrown  over  them, 
and  stand  exposed  by  the  end  of  the  last-named  month. 
They  will  make  fine  plants  to  bring  in  in  the  end  of 
summer,  when  the  older  ones  arc  past  their  best. 
Nothing  will  better  pay  extra  attention,  in  the  shape  of 
cleanliness,  and  judicious  manure-waterings,  and  surface- 
mulchings.  After  May,  and  right  on  to  the  end  of 
September,  air  must  be  given,  and  gradually  increased, 
to  keep  the  plants  bushy.  Well  supplied  with  water, 
and  pans  to  stand  in,  after  the  middle  of  June,  they 
will  do  as  well  outside  the  window  as  within  it.  In 
potting,  if  you  are  fortunate  to  have  such  turfy  soil  as  I 
have  recommended,  1  would  keep  spades  and  riddles  at 
a  distance ;  break  or  chop  off  a  piece  of  the  heap,  re¬ 
duce  it  to  fragments  with  my  fingers,  having  most  of  | 
the  pieces  the  size  of  peas,  for  a  four-inch  pot,  and  from 
that  to  vvalnuts  for  an  eight-inch  one,  and  when  the 
specified  proportion  of  gritty  and  manuring  portion,  if 
deemed  necessary,  were  added,  trundle  it  all,  nicely  in¬ 
corporated,  among  the  roots,  and  pack  as  firmly  as 
possible.  In  using  such  soil  see  that  it  is  not  too  dry. 
If  it  will  adhere  slightly,  when  grasped  in  the  fist,  it 
will  do.  If  it  leaves  the  marks  of  the  fingers  pro¬ 
minently  it  is  too  wet.  What  I  have  said,  as  to  soaking 
the  roots  and  not  watering  soon  afterwards,  applies  to 
plants  potted  early  in  spring.  Those  potted  in  the 
summer  may  be  soused  directly.  R.  Eish. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 

(  Continued  from  page  342.  ) 

Trentham  (the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s). — The  lake  in  , 
front  of  the  house  at  Trentham  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  part  of  its  borders  reaching  close  to  the 
hanging  wood,  which  so  greatly  adds  to  the  beauty  of 
the  view  from  the  mansion.  Through  this  lake  the 
river  Trent  wound  its  way.  This  mansion  is,  then,  i 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Trent;  and  hence  its  name,  ■ 
Trentham — ham,  or  holm,  meaning  a  dwelling.  The  j 
river,  in  passing  through  the  lake,  deposited  the  muddy  ; 
part  of  its  waters,  thus  filling  it  up,  and,  in  addition,  j 
whenever  there  was  a  flood,  discoloured  the  water  of  the 
lake,  so  as  to  render  it  very  unsightly.  To  remedy  this, 
Mr.  Fleming  proposed  the  extraordinary  expedient  of 
changing  the  course  of  the  river,  and  supplying  the 
lake  with  clear  water  from  the  springs  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills.  This  startling  scheme,  after  some  delay, 
the  Duke  consented  to  carry  into  effect,  and  it  is  now 
completed.  I.  saw  the  river  flowing  on  its  quiet,  even 
way,  in  its  new  path  ;  and  I  was  informed,  that  the  ex¬ 
pense  had  been  much  less  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  lake  is  in  the  course  of  being  cleansed  out  of  the 
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deposited  mud,  and  will  then  he  filled  with  clear  water, 
i  which  w-ill  greatly  add  to  its  beauty,  and,  consequently, 

,  add  to  the  beauty  as  well  as  salubrity  of  the  place. 

The  kept  grounds  here  have,  partly  in  consequence  of 
j  the  change  of  the  river’s  course,  been  greatly  enlarged, 

I  and  that  very  judiciously ;  so  that  the  visitor,  at  every 
j  step,  is  meeting  with  fresh  objects  at  band  to  admire, 
and  new  views  in  the  distance.  Mr.  Fleming  has 
!  carried  out  the  planting  masses  of  shrubs  of  one  colour 
j  with  good  effect,  especially  with  the  Bhododendron. 

Of  this  charming  tribe,  so  varied  in  colour,  there  is, 
j  at  Trentham,  an  enormous  number,  and  in  particular 
i  situations  may  be  seen  a  large  mass  of  tbe  white  varie¬ 
ties — in  another,  a  mass  of  purple,  another  of  rose, 
another  of  scarlet.  These,  at  the  part  where  they  come 
in  contact,  are  judiciously  intermixed,  so  as  to  soften 
I  and  blend  tbe  two  colours  together.  This  attention  to 
,  planting  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to  give  masses  of 
;  breadth  and  colour,  is  a  mark  of  the  onward  march  of 
:  a  higher  taste  in  laying  out  and  planting  pleasure 
grounds ;  and  such  men  as  Mr.  Fleming,  placed  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  carry  such  novel  views  into  effect, 
may  be  considered  as  the  benefactors  of  landscape  gar¬ 
dening,  especially  when  backed  by  such  intelligent  and 
liberal  possessors  of  large  landed  property  as  the  present 
owner  of  Trentham. 

In  the  pleasure  ground  there  are  several  plants  of 
Cupressus  thyioides ,  which  has  proved  perfectly  hardy,  j 
the  late  severe  winter  having  not  injured  them  in  the 
least.  As  this  is  a  very  ornamental  species,  the  fact  of  J 
its  being  hardy  so  far  north  as  Trentham  greatly  adds  1 
to  its  value.  Not  far  from  these  Cypresses  I  observed  a 
fine  plant  of  that  rare  Conifer,  the  Pinus  Banltsiana. 
It  appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  also,  and  is  forming  a 
■  handsome  specimen.  A  remarkable  shrub  grows  near 
!  to  the  same  spot.  It  is  a  variety  of  our  good,  hardy, 
j  useful  Box  tree,  and  was  named  Buxus  spiralis,  from 
!  the  spiral  character  of  its  branches. 

In  the  conservatory  there  was  pointed  out  to  mo  a 
|  seedling  Fuchsia  of  a  most  extraordinary  character. 

:  The  stem  was  eight  feet  high,  and  very  stout;  the  leaves 
i  broad  and  large,  and  flowers  very  large  indeed.  As  an 
;  addition  to  the  ornamental  plants  for  the  conservatory 
I  it  will  be  admirable. 

Since  1  was  here,  two  years  ago,  the  plants  in  the 
j  conservatory  have  been  greatly  improved  both  in 
j  arrangement  and  training.  They  are  all  planted  out  in 
beds,  (not  one  plant  in  a  pot  was  visible)  with  paved 
walks  between  them,  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  one  to 
walk  comfortably  upon  them.  The  pipes  form  the 
edging  of  these  walks,  and  to  hide  them,  hardy  Lyco- 
[  podiums,  and  other  trailers,  are  planted.  On  these  beds, 
the  various  shrubs  suitable  for  the  temperature  of  a 
greenhouse  are  arranged  at  such  distances  as  to  allow 
the  outline  of  each  plant  to  be  seen  distinctly  from  its 
neighbour  ;  and,  to  prevent  them  growing  'into  each 
other,  the  knife  is  freely  used,  and  the  pyramidal  form, 
as  much  as  possible,  is  given  to  them.  By  this  pruning 
and  forming,  a  much  greater  number,  and,  consequently, 
variety  of  plants,  can  be  placed  in  the  beds.  Suspended 
\  from  the  roof  I  noticed  a  considerable  number  of  orna¬ 
mental  baskets  filled  with  trailing  plants,  the  best  of 
which  was  the  Ivy-leaved  Geranium,  in  two  or  three 
varieties.  Thus  hanging,  they  seemed  to  me  to  flower- 
more  freely  than  by  any  other  mode  of  growing 
them. 

At  one  end  of  this  conservatory  I  observed  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Trentham  Scarlet  Geranium,  a  free- 
flowering,  bright  scarlet  variety.  For  covering  a  pillar, 
or  a  w-all,  as  in  this  case,  this  variety  seems  admirably 
adapted.  A  blank  wall  on  one  side  of  the  house  is 
!  covered  with  Camellias,  in  fine  health,  and  full  of  buds 
|  for  next  season.  This  plant  is  also  made  use  oft’  R3  a 
!  covering  for  an  arbour  in  the  house.  Its  dark  green  ; 


foliage  make  a  shade,  dark  and  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
the  summer  sun. 

In  another  part  of  the  gardens,  there  has  lately  been 
erected  a  considerable  range  of  glass-bouse  to  cultivate 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  pots,  and  most  admirably 
they  are  grown.  Near  the  same  place  is  an  aquarium 
for  stove  aquatics,  and  a  span-roofed,  low  house,  of 
considerable  length,  for  Heaths.  The  grand  improve¬ 
ment,  however,  in  a  gardening  point  of  view,  at  this 
place,  is  the  covering  the  walls  with  glass ;  as  Air. 
Fleming  remarked,  these  are  not  glass  walls,  but  glass- 
covered  walls.  As  I  observed  on  a  former  occasion,  the  j 
gardens  at  Trentham  are  in  a  low  situation,  with  a  cold, 
dry  subsoil,  and,  in  consequence  of  these  unfavourable 
circumstances,  the  Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Apricot,  did 
not  thrive  as  was  desirable,  nor  produce  good  fruit. 
To  remedy  this  serious  defect,  Mr.  Fleming  had  a  short 
length  of  wall  covered  with  glass,  that  is,  a  framework 
of  cast-iron  was  set  upright,  parallel  with  the  wall,  and 
about  three  feet  from  it.  Into  this  framework  glazed 
sashes  were  fitted  and  made,  so  as  to  slide  within  each 
other.  The  top,  or  space  between  tbe  wall  and  this 
glass  front,  was  covered  in  with  a  curvilinear  roof, 
glazed ;  also  from  this  roof,  at  wide  intervals,  Grapes  | 
are  hanging  down,  the  vines  being  planted  and  trained  | 
up  for  this  purpose.  This  experiment  has  answered  so  | 
well,  that  now  most  of  the  walls  are  covered,  or  going 
to  be  covered,  in  the  same  manner.  I  consider  this 
invention,  or,  perhaps,  1  ought  to  say  adoption,  of  glass- 
covered  walls,  an  onward  step  in  gardening. 

The  fruit  houses  were,  as  usual,  in  excellent  order; 
grapes  and  pines  abundant,  and  of  first  quality.  I 
saw  the  Barbarossa  Vine  bearing  several  enormous 
bunches.  I  was  assured  this  new  variety  is  excellent, 
and  will  keep  sound  till  the  end  of  March.  The  readers 
of  The  Cottage  Gardener  will  remember,  that  two 
years  ago  I  described,  as  having  seen  here,  standard 
Currants,  trellised  Gooseberries,  dwarf  Apples,  trained 
goblet  fashion,  Pears  trained  downwards,  &c.  All  these 
I  found  now  thriving  w-ell  and  producing  fruit  most 
abundantly.  I  noticed,  also,  on  the  wall,  some  Peach 
trees  grafted  writh  last  year’s  wood.  The  end  of  each 
scion  was  left  long  enough  to  reach  into  a  bottle  kept 
constantly  full  of  water.  This  keeps  the  scion  alive  till 
it  unites  to  the  tree,  and  then  the  bottle  is  dispensed  ! 
with.  This  is  not  new;  I  used  bottles  many  years  i 
ago  for  the  Camellia,  but  its  application  to  fill  up  vacant  j 
spaces  in  a  Peach  or  Nectarine  is  new-. 

T.  Appledy. 


BOSE  CLASSIFICATION. 

(  Continued  from  page  304.) 

Class  18. — Tea-scented  China  Boses  ( Rosa  indica 
odorata). — The  difference  between  this  class  and  the 
17th,  consists  in  the  delicious  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
of  this  class.  Like  the  China  Boses,  they  are  rather 
tender,  and  require  protection  from  the  severe  frosts  of 
winter  when  grown  in  the  open  air.  The  best  sort  of  j 
protection  are  loose  branches  of  tbe  Spruce  Fir,  or 
branches  of  the  common  Whin  or  Gorse,  stuck  in  \ 
amongst  them.  They  require  light,  well-drained  soil,  to 
keep  their  roots  alive  and  healthy.  For  pot-culture,  or 
for  forcing,  there  are  no  Boses  superior  to  them.  Ex¬ 
amples  are : — 

Abricote,  colour  fawn,  with  an  orange  centre;  large 
and  double. 

Adam,  blush-rose;  beautiful,  large,  and  double. 

Brule  of  Abydos,  creamy-white,  tinted  with  rose  ;  de¬ 
licately  beautiful ;  large  and  full. 

Devoniensis,  a  well-know-n,  fine  Bose,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour. 
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Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  salmon-pink ;  large  and  full. 

Niplietos.  pale  lemon,  often  snowy  white ;  large  and 
fun. 

Sofrano,  bright  apricot,  in  a  bud  state,  changing  to 
buff. 

Class  19. — The  Isle  of  Bourbon  Rose  (Rosa  indica 
Bourboniensis) . — This  class  may  bo  distinguished  by 
their  stout  habit,  and  thick,  shining  foliage;  by  the 
bright  colours  of  the  flowers,  and  fine-shaped  blooms, 
combined  with  their  autumnal  season  of  blooming. 
They  are  very  hardy  and  free  in  growth.  Examples 
are  : — 

Aeidalie,  blush-white  ;  superb  ;  large  and  full. 

Cornice  de  Seine,  vivid  crimson,  changing  to  purple; 
superb,  and  very  double. 

Coup  d’Hebe,  pale  rose;  form  excellent;  full,  and 
very  double. 

Gloire  de  Paris,  bright  crimson  ;  large  and  full. 

Madame  Angelina,  delicately  beautiful;  rich  cream, 
with  a  fawn  centre ;  large  and  double. 

Paid  Joseph,  dark  velvety  crimson ;  superb ;  large 
and  full. 

Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  clear  flesh,  edged  with  blush  ; 
very  large  and  double. 

Class  20. — The  Noisette  Rose  ( Rosa  Indica  Noi- 
settiana). — The  Noisette  Roses  may  he  known  chiefly 
by  their  blooming  in  large  terminal  clusters  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn  months  ;  by  their  free  growth,^ 
and  large,  rather  than  thin,  foliage.  A  small  section  of 
this  class,  of  which  the  Cloth  of  Cold  is  an  example; 
are  rather  tender,  and  require  to  be  grown  against  a 
wall.  Examples  of  the  hardy  kinds  are  : — 

Aimee  Vibert,  pure  white ;  beautiful  and  full. 

Cerise,  rosy-purple,  sometimes  cherry;  large  and 
double. 

Eclair  de  Jupiter,  bright  crimson,  scarlet ;  large  and 
double. 

Miss  Glegg,  beautiful ;  pure  white ;  large  and  full. 

Pumila  alba,  white,  small  and  double.  (The  two  last 
are  suitable  for  bedding). 

The  tender  Noisettes  have  been  produced  by  hybridising 
!  with  the  tea-scented  Roses.  Though  rather  tender,  they 
are  beautiful  sweet  Roses,  and  are  well  adapted  for 
covering  walls  in  sheltered  situations.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  them  : — 

Clara  Wendell,  pale-yellow  ;  large  and  full. 

Cleopatra,  yellow  ;  large  and  full. 

Cloth  of  Gold,  yellow,  edged  with  sulphur;  large  and 
double. 

Desprez  a fleur  jaune,  red,  buff,  and  sulphur;  variable; 
very  sweet;  large  and  full. 

Euphrosyne,  pale  rose,  and  yellow ;  abundant  bloomer; 
very  sweet ;  large  and  double. 

La  Biche,  fine,  pale  flesh ;  very  large ;  and  very 
double. 

La  Victorieuse,  white,  shaded  with  rose ;  beautiful ; 
very  large  ;  and  double. 

La  Pactole,  fine  ;  yellow;  large  and  full. 

Lamarque,  sulphur-yellow,  changing  to  white ;  very 
large  and  very  double. 

Mrs.  Siddons,  clear  yellow ;  and  very  double. 

Ophirie,  nankeen  and  copper  ;  distinct  and  full. 

Similar,  deep  sulphur,  changing  to  yellow ;  very 
double. 

Solfatare,  fine  sulphur-yellow  ;  large  and  double. 

Yellow  Noisette  (Smith’s),  straw-colour;  large  and  full. 

These  rather  tender  hybridised  Noisettes  are,  as  the 
reader  will  have  observed,  mostly  either  yellow,  or 
colours  approaching  to  it.  They  are  all  very  beautiful; 
and  for  covering  a  warm  wall,  or  planting  in  a  con¬ 
servatory  to  train  against  pillars,  no  Roses  are  so  suit¬ 
able.  I  have  only  now  to  give  a  few  remarks  on 
pruning,  as  our  correspondent  requested,  but  must  defer 
it  to  another  opportunity.  T.  Appleby. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SEASON. 

In  a  popular  work  like  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
which  is  read  by  parties  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  much  good  is  done  by  occasionally  recording  the 
state  of  the  weather,  and  the  crops  of  various  kinds, 
which  differ  much  even  in  districts  not  so  far  apart; 
while,  of  course,  those  further  removed,  may,  in  certain 
cases,  he  widely  at  variance ;  and  as  it  is  always  in¬ 
teresting  to  know  how  things  go  on  at  other  places,  I 
shall  devote  the  present  chapter  to  the  detail  of  such 
peculiarities  as  the  present  season  has  furnished  us  with,  i 
and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  various  produce  which 
may  be  traced  to  that  cause  ;  for  though  much  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  due  to  care,  cultivation,  and  management,  yet,  I 
Dame  Nature  exercises  so  much  more  powerful  influence 
on  the  progress  of  everything  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  | 
that  I  will  restrict  my  remarks  to  such  things  as  are  i 
supposed  to  be  effected  entirely  by  her,  and  report  the  ! 
result  as  if  the  ordinary  means  usually  taken  to  obtain  I 
success  had  been  put  in  operation,  and  the  issue,  whe¬ 
ther  for  better  or  worse,  due  entirely  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  season. 

Commencing  my  observations  with  the  Flower  Garden, 

I  may  state,  that  in  the  district  I  write  from  the  spring 
had  been  unusually  wet,  and  though  frosts  have  been 
both  later  and  more  severe  in  other  seasons,  yet  the 
coldness  of  tho  ground,  and  the  absence  of  sunshine, 
rendered  vegetation  much  later  than  in  the  majority  of 
seasons ;  while  it  is  needless  to  observe  the  deluges  of 
rain  in  early  winter,  with  the  severe  weather  we  had  at 
the  end  of  February  and  March,  completely  destroyed 
many  plants  which  had  stood  the  two  or  three  preceding 
winters,  and  which  up  to  then  looked  likely  to  grow 
another  season.  In  fact,  the  weather  had  been  so  mild 
through  autumn,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  February,  that 
many  plants  considered  very  tender,  had  stood  (cer¬ 
tainly  not  unhurt)  but  unkilled,  and  some  of  them 
flourishing  in  a  manner  more  like  the  early  part  of 
October  than  midwinter,  only  without  their  flowers  ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  on  the  10th  of  February  I  took 
cuttings  from  out-door  plants,  which  had  not  the  slightest 
protection,  of  Mangle's  variegated  Geranium,  and  some 
scarlet  and  sweet-scented  kinds  ;  the  Double  Purple 
Senecio  and  Blue  Anagallis,  with  all  the  kinds  of  Cal¬ 
ceolaria,  and  such  Verbenas  as  had  not  been  lost  by  the 
decay-causing  rains  when  they  had  been  growing 
thickly  together.  This  last  cause  destroyed  all  the 
Petunias,  and  some  other  plants,  including  a  great 
number  of  the  Geraniums.  However,  isolated  plants 
escaped,  and  many  others,  not  necessary  to  mention, 
remained  unhurt  up  to  the  period  here  noticed,  when,  it 
is  needless  to  say,  the  setting-in  of  hard  weather  anni¬ 
hilated  them  completely;  even  the  partial  covering-up 
which  I  gave  to.  some  Calceolarias  has  seemed  unable 
to  save  them  from  the  severity  of  the  season  and  the 
long  confinement  they  had  to  endure  under  snow,  so 
that  when  spring  did  set  in,  and  the  effects  of  winter 
could  be  fairly  seen,  it  was  found  that  scarcely  a  single 
plant  of  Calceolaria  remained,  while  Verbenas,  Anagallis, 
&c.,  remained  but  a  mass  of  putrid  matter ;  and  even 
hard-wooded  plants,  not  decidedly  “  hardy,”  in  the  com¬ 
mon  acceptance  of  the  word,  had  also  succumbed  to  the 
sharp  usage  of  the  icy  king,  so  that  large  bushes  of 
Veronica  Lindleyana  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  Coronilla 
and  Cytisus.  One  plant  of  the  latter,  ten  feet  high,  and 
proportion  ably  bushy,  had  just  begun  to  expand  its 
flowers  in  a  rather  sheltered  part  of  the  shrubbery, 
and  gave  forth  promise  of  being  a  truly  noble  object, 
but  it  was,  like  many  less  aspiring  objects,  laid  pros¬ 
trate,  so  that  but  little  remained  of  what  is  usually  termed 
“  bedding-out”  plants,  except  a  portion  of  a  bed 
of  Nierembergia ,  which,  without  any  covering,  save  the 
snow,  withstood  the  winter,  and  flourished  afterwards. 
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1  f  to  this  be  added  some  large  bushes  of  Fuchsia  Ricar- 
i  tonii,  which  had  stood  some  three  or  four  years,  and 
attained  a  large  growth  and  thickness  of  stem,  the  num¬ 
ber  ot  plants  not  decidedly  hardy,  which  escaped,  was 
tew  ;  and  in  regard  to  these  Fuchsias,  it  is  only  right  to 
,  observe,  that  the  tips  of  all  the  shoots  were  killed,  and 
the  shoots  which  have  been  produced  the  present  sum¬ 
mer  did  not  flower  any  earlier  than  those  from  plants 
i  which  had  been  cut  down;  but,  as  I  have  remarked  the 
same  on  other  seasons,  I  do  not  blame  the  present  sea¬ 
son  as  the  cause  of  it,  but  only  mention  it  in  order  to 
remove  any  erroneous  impression  that  may  be  abroad  of 
!  Fuchsias  flowering  earlier  by  their  stems  being  pre- 
j  served  through  the  winter.  It  is  almost  needless  here 
to  state  that  they  stood  quite  unprotected. 

I  may  observe  that  the  loss  of  hardy  plants  through  the 
extreme  wet  has  been  less  here  than  in  many  places;  for 
even  some  plants  oi  Salvia  patens  have  survived  when  they 
had  a  sufficient  covering  of  snow,  or  other  matter,  to  save 
them  from  the  frost;  but  this  now  belongs  to  the  class 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  that  I  can  hardly  enume¬ 
rate  it  as  an  exception ;  but  it  is  not  in  every  place  that 
the  Guphea  strigulosa  lived  through,  and  in  one  or  two 
beds  we  did  not  lose  a  plant,  but  these  were  very  dry, 
and  slightly  sheltered.  Plumbago  Larpentcc  was  also 
unscathed,  as  well  as  the  Dielytra  spectabilis,  the  latter 
flowering  beautifully  afterwards;  the  former,  of  course, 
not  begun  to  do  so  yet.  With  these  observations,  I 
therefore  conclude  my  list  of  casualties  in  the  flower- 
garden  way  up  to  the  last  spring,  and  shall  now  turn 
to  the  duty  of  recording  the  various  notes  of  the  present 
season,  and  its  effects  on  flower-garden  plants  in  general, 
as  compared  with  the  last  and  previous  year. 

I  have  said  that  the  spring  of  1853  was  much  later 
than  usual,  owing  to  the  dull,  wet  weather,  rather  than 
to  any  serious  amount  of  frost  late  in  the  season.  This 
state  of  things  had  so  retarded  all  tillage  operations, 
and  so  neutralised  it  when  it  had  been  accomplished, 
that  when  tho  period  arrived  usually  called  “  bedding- 
out  time,”  the  beds  were  in  anything  but  a  suitable 
condition  to  receive  the  plants;  for,  independent  of  the 
coldness  of  the  ground  from  perishing  rains,  its  surface 
had  scarcely  even  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  or 
drying  winds,  so  that  the  process  of  mellowing  had  been 
but  little  effected ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  contrary 
effect  had  been  going  on,  in  spite  of  what  efforts  were 
made  to  arrest  it ;  and  many  beds,  which  on  other 
occasions  were  thought  to  be  dry  as  dust  and  workable, 
were  sour,  unkind,  and  all  but  unmanageable  ;  other- 
work  coming  on  at  the  same  time  necessarily  restricted 
what  might  have  been  advisable  here,  to  what  could  not 
absolutely  be  done  without.  The  “  planting-out,”  was, 
perhaps,  a  less  careful  matter  than  at  other  times; 
nevertheless,  some  little  attention  was  paid;  and  when 
the  ground  refused  to  pulverise  to  that  nice  mellow 
state  so  necessary  to  the  well-doing  of  plants  in  genera], 
a  small  quantity  of  imported  soil  was  allotted  to  each 
plant  of  a  kind  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  its  growth, 
and  to  “  set  it  a-going.”  The  appearance  of  dry  weather 
at  the  time,  and  the  possibility  of  its  being  likely  to 
continue  so  for  some  time,  rendered  it  advisable  to 
hasten  the  work,  lest  the  dry  weather  should  set  in 
before  the  plants  had  taken  any  hold  of  the  ground, 
and  which,  on  former  years,  we  have  suffered  so  much 
from.  That  this  was  not  the  case,  has  been  proved  by 
the  succeeding  deluges  we  have  had ;  but  it  is  only  right 
to  observe,  that  the  period  which  was  at  all  dry  for  any¬ 
thing  like  a  whole  week  at  a  time  was  just  the  middle 
of  May,  when  the  planting-out  was  in  course  of  opera¬ 
tion,  so  that,  so  far  as  its  utility  was  concerned  at  that 
important  time,  the  weather  was  unpropitious  rather 
than  otherwise ;  and  that  it  has  poured,  &c.,  since,  will 
be  seen  by  the  list  of  failures,  and  partial  failures  with 
some  few  cases  of  more  than  ordinary  success,  all  of 


which  I  am,  however,  for  want  of  space,  compelled  to 
defer  until  another  week,  when  I  will  report  the  whole, 
with  such  comments  as  each  individual  section  seems  to 
call  for ;  and  hope  others,  more  distantly  situated,  will 
record  tho  same  from  their  respective  localities,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  compare  notes,  and  benefit  accordingly. 

J.  Robson. 


CULTIVATION  OF  STUBBLE  TURNIPS. 

The  mode  of  management  required  for  the  cultivation 
of  Stubble  Turnips  differs  materially  from  that  of  the 
early  sowings  of  Turnips  after  a  fallow  preparation,  or, 
indeed,  after  those  sown  late  as  a  second  crop  after 
Tares,  Trifolium,  &c. ;  for  although,  in  many  instances, 
the  time  for  preparation  of  the  land  after  green  crops 
is  very  limited,  yet  it  is  still  more  limited  when  Turnips 
are  intended  to  be  sown  as  a  stubble  crop  after  Wheat, 
Oats,  &c.  finder  ordinary  circumstances,  there  being 
no  time  for  cleaning,  or  otherwise  preparing  the  land 
for  this  crop,  it  is  desirable  to  select  land  clean,  and 
free  from  weeds  and  couch  grass;  and  it  is  also  im¬ 
portant  that  the  driest  and  kindest  land  be  chosen  for 
it,  in  order  that  the  Turnips  may  have  the  advantage 
of  a  kind,  quick  growth  whilst  the  plants  are  young, 
and  also  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  continue  their 
growth  until  the  latest  period  in  the  winter,  which  they 
are  most  likely  to  do  upon  dry,  warm,  and  sheltered 
land. 

I  he  stubbles  first  ready  will  be  those  of  winter  Oats 
and  autumn-sown  Talavera  Wheat;  indeed,  it  is  the 
practice  of  some  parties  to  sow  this  variety  of  Wheat 
in  the  autumn,  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  the 
land  to  a  crop  of  Turnips ;  but  1  cannot  approve  of  the 
plan,  being  of  opinion  that  Talavera  Wheat  is  best  cal¬ 
culated  for  spring  sowing,  and  that  when  put  in  in  the 
ordinary  Wheat  season  it  is  less  productive  than  most 
of  the  ordinary  autumn  Wheats. 

Corn  of  any  sort,  intended  to  be  followed  by  Turnips, 
should  be  mown  or  reaped  very  close  to  the  ground,  in 
order  that  as  little  stubble  as  possible  may  be  left  to 
impede  the  work  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c.  It  is 
likewise  necessary  that  the  crop  should  be  tied  into 
sheaves,  and  set  up  to  dry  upon  a  portion  of  the  land, 
the  remainder  being  then  free  and  open  for  the  plough 
to  commence  work. 

Ibis  operation  is  best  effected  in  the  following 
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manner : — When  the  corn  is  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  cut 
without  loss,  proceed  at  ouce,  with  as  many  hands  as 
can  be  obtained,  to  cut  and  tie  it ;  and  when  this  work 
is  done  at  so  much  per  acre,  a  party  of  women  or  boys 
are  set  to  remove  the  sheaves,  as  fast  as  they  are  tied, 
and  place  them  upon  every  third  land,  or  third  portion 
of  a  given  space— it  being  the  work,  and  part  of  the 
contract  of  the  company  who  cut  and  tie  the  corn,  to 
set  up  the  sheaves  into  stook  upon  that  portion  of  the 
land  set  out  for  the  purpose. 

In  this  manner  two-thirds  of  the  laud  may  be  sown 
with  Turnips  before  the  corn  is  fit  to  remove  from  the 
field  ;  and  after  the  first  day’s  reaping,  or  mowing,  two- 
thirds  of  the  land,  from  which  the  crop  has  been  cut, 
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may  be  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  sown,  each  succeeding 
day,  until  the  whole  of  the  field  has  been  sown,  except 
that  portion  whereon  the  corn  is  left  to  dry.  When 
the  corn  is  ready  for  carting  to  the  stack,  proceed  as 
!  quickly  as  possible  to  clear  the  field,  and  sow  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  land  with  Turnips. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  the  plan  of  ploughing 
and  sowing  the  land  between  the  rows  of  corn  in  stook, 
may  be  disposed  to  think  it  it  is  not  worth  doing,  but 
having  adopted  the  plan  myself  for  some  years  past,  the 
result  has  been  that  the  portion  of  land  sown  before  the 
carting  of  the  corn,  has,  invariably,  produced  double  the 
weight  of  Turnips,  although  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
sowing  has  not  been  more  than  from  seven  to  nine 
days. 

When  the  land  is  dry,  the  portion  first  ploughed  is 
softer  and  kinder,  requiring  but  little  labour  to  produce 
a  fine  and  favourable  tilth,  so  essential  to  the  quick 
growth  of  the  Turnip  plant ;  the  remaining  portion,  of  a 
dry  season,  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind 
ior  eight  or  nine  days  before  the  removal  of  the  corn, 
becomes  hard,  and  requires  more  labour  to  reduce  it 
fine  enough  for  seeding. 

I  would  observe,  that  the  latest  period  at  which 
Turnips  may  be  sown  as  a  stubble  crop,  with  any 
chance  of  a  useful  produce,  is  about  the  14th  of  August. 
This,  however,  applies  to  the  eastern  and  southern 
counties  of  England,  for  this  crop  is  hardly  worth  notice 
in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  bleak  and  exposed 
situations. 

In  manuring  for  stubble  Turnips,  the  use  of  super¬ 
phosphate  is  most  desirable,  its  effect  being  notorious 
for  inducing  quick  growth,  and  early  maturity.  Two 
cwt.  of  this  manure,  per  acre,  is  a  fair  quantity,  but  one 
cwt.  of  Peruvian,  or  Bolivian  guano,  per  acre,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  with  about  twenty  bushels  of  ashes,  may  be 
used,  if  the  land  requires  it. 

It  has  been  said  that  so  unimportant  a  crop  will  not 
repay  such  an  application  of  manures  as  I  have  here 
recommended ;  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a 
preparatory  crop,  and,  therefore,  whether  succeeded  by 
a  crop  of  Barley,  or  other  grain,  this  would  receive  the 
lull  benefit  of  any  extra  application  of  manure  as  well 
as  the  Turnip  crop. 

Turnips  sown  at  this  late  period  ought,  of  course,  to 
be  drilled  at  a  less  distance  between  the  rows  than  all 
the  early  sowings ;  horse-hoeing  being  scarcely  required, 
the  rows  may  be  placed  at  fourteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  set  out  at  ten  inches  in  the  rows.  It  is, 
j  however,  advisable,  when  this  crop  is  sown  unusually 
,  late,  and  intended  lor  feeding  late  in  the  spring,  to  sow 
the  seed  broadcast ;  and  in  this  case,  the  best  manure 
is  two  hundredweight  of  guano  per  acre,  sown  broadcast 
also,  and  harrowed  in;  the  plants  in  this  case  should 
be  left  very  thick  when  hoed  ;  it  is  sometimes  best  not 
to  hoe  them  at  all,  but  to  constantly  thin-out  the  plants 
by  the  use  of  drag  or  harrow.  When  the  weather  is 
very  dry,  and  the  seed  not  likely  to  vegetate  regularly, 
it  is  best  to  use  the  water-drill ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  would  be  the  most  advantageous  mode 
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of  drilling,  under  any  circumstances,  for  this  late  crop. 

In  selecting  a  sort  of  Turnips  for  sowing  after  a  crop 
of  corn,  it  is  most  important  to  procure  a  quick-growing, 
yet  hardy,  variety,  which  throws  plenty  of  leaf,  and  is 
of  early  maturity. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  sow  more  than  two  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre,  for  the  fiy,  wireworm,  and  grub,  hardly 
ever  attack  the  plants  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  season. 
The  only  enemy  of  any  consequence  to  contend  with, 
is  the  small  white  slug,  and  the  best  thing  to  stop  its 
ravages  is  an  application  of  lime  sown  over  the  field, 
occasionally,  early  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  evening. 
Two  bushels  per  acre  are  sufficient  for  each  appli¬ 
cation.  Joseph  Blundell. 


SEA  WEEDS.— No.  6. 

(  Continued  from,  page  350.) 

ORDER  4. — DICTYOLACE/E. 

“  Olive-coloured,  inarticulate  Sea  Weeds,  whose  spores 
are  superficial,  disposed  in  definite  spots  or  lines.” — Harvey. 

1.  GUTLERIA. 

“Root  a  mass  of  woolly  filaments ;  frond  flat,  veinless, 
somewhat  fan-shaped,  irregularly  cleft;  fructification  minute 
tufts  of  capsules,  pedicellate,  containing  several  distinct 
granules.  Named  C attend  in  honour  of  Miss  Cutler,  a 
distinguished  British  algologist.” 

Cutleria  multifida  (Much-Cut).—' “  On  rocks  and  shells 
in  deep  water.  Rare.  Very  rare  in  Scotland.  Dredged  in 
Lamlash  Bay,  Isle  of  Arran.” 

2.  HALISERIS. 

“  Frond  flat,  linear,  membranaceous,  with  a  mid-rib;  root 
a  mass  of  woolly  filaments ;  fruit  ovate  seeds,  forming  dis¬ 
tinct  sori  or  groups,  mostly  arranged  in  longitudinal  lines,  j 
Named  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  the  sea  and 
endive.” — Greville . 

].  Hai.isf.ris  polypodioides  (rolypodium-like).  —  “On 
rocks  and  stones  in  the  sea.  South  of  England  ;  West  and 
South  of  Ireland.  Colour  brownish  -  olive.  Smell,  when 
fresh  gathered,  very  powerful  and  offensive.” 

3.  BADINA. 

“  Root  coated  with  woolly  fibres ;  frond  flat,  rib-less,  fan¬ 
shaped,  marked  at  regular  distances  with  concentric  lines, 
fringed  with  articulate  filaments,  the  apex  involute ;  fructi¬ 
fication  linear,  concentric  sori,  bursting  through  the  cuticle 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  frond,  consisting,  at  maturity, 
of  numerous  obovate  spores,  fixed  by  their  bases,  each 
spore  containing  four  sporules.  Name  invented  by  Adan- 
son,  who  has  not  explained  its  meaning.” — Harvey. 
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beautiful  weed,  so  abundant  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  is  rare  on  ours,  and  only  found  in  the  South  of 
England.  The  fronds  grow  in  tufts,  from  2 — 5  inches  high, 
and  are  all  fan-shaped,  which  gives  the  plant  a  very  striking 
appearance.  The  whole  frond  is  marked  with  numerous 
concentric  zones,  and  mostly  covered  with  a  whitish  powdery 
substance  on  the  under  side;  the  margin  is  rolled  back¬ 
wards,  and  fringed  with  extremely  delicate  reddish-brown 
filaments." — Harvey. 

4.  ZONARIA. 

“  Root  coated  with  woolly  fibres ;  frond  flat,  ribless,  fan¬ 
shaped,  entire  or  cleft,  marked  with  concentric  lines;  the 
cells  radiating.  Name  from  the  Greek  word  for  a  girdle  or 
zone.” 

Zonaria  tarvula  (Very  small).  —  “On  rocks;  colour 
olivaceous -green.” 

5.  TAONIA. 


Taonia  atomaria  (Dotted).  —  “Frond  membranaceous, 
broadly  wedge-shaped,  deeply  and  irregularly  cleft  and 
lacineated ;  spores  forming  waved  transverse  lines,  with 
intermediate  scattered  ones.” — Harvey. 

A  rare  and  very  beautiful  -weed,  found  on  rocks  in  the 
sea.  East  and  South  of  England.  The  specimen  from 
which  our  plate  is  taken  came  from  Devonshire.  The  rich 
shades  of  olive-green,  zoned  with  the  dark  marks,  in  waving 
lines,  composed  of  the  spores,  form  an  unusually  beautiful 


object. 


6.  DICTYOTA. 


“  Frond  flat,  reticulated,  membranaceous  ;  root  a  mass  of 
woolly  filaments ;  fructification  composed  of  scattered  or 


variously  aggregated,  somewhat  prominent,  seeds,  on  both 
surfaces  of  the  frond.  The  name  signifies  network.” — 
Greville. 

Common.  Summer.  Varying  much  in  colour  and  in  the 
breadth  of  the  fronds,  which  are  from  3 — 12  inches  long. 
The  handsomest  specimens  I  have  seen  were  from  the  Isle 
of  Man,  a  rich  yellow-olive. 

7.  STILOPHORA. 

“  Root  a  small  naked  disk ;  frond  filiform,  solid  or  tu¬ 
bular,  branched  ;  fructification  convex  wart  -  like  sori 
scattered  over  the  surface.  Name,  from  two  Greek  words 
signifying  a  point,  and  to  bear,  in  allusion  to  the  dot-like 
fructification.” — Harvey. 

Stilophora  rhizodes  (Rooted). — “Common  in  the  South 
of  England.  Colour  yellowish-brown.” 

S.  Lyngbyei. — Generally  obtained  by  dredging.  “  When 
fresh  it  is  crisp  and  rigid,  soon  becoming  soft.  Colour 
olive-brown.” 

8.  DICTYOSIPHON. 

“  Frond  filiform,  tubular,  continuous,  branched ;  root 
minutely  scutate,  naked;  fructification  solitary  or  aggre¬ 
gated  naked  spores,  scattered  irregularly  over  the  surface. 
Name  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  network  and  a 
tube.” — Greville. 

Dictyosipiion  fceniculaceus  (Fennel- like). — Very  com¬ 
mon.  The  fronds  are  often  many  feet  long,  yellowish  when 
young,  of  a  rusty  brown,  and  rather  coarse,  when  old. 

9.  STRIARIA. 

“Frond  filiform,  tubular,  continuous,  membranaceous, 
branched ;  fructification  groups  of  roundish  spores,  forming 
transparent  lines." — Greville. 

Striaeia  attenuata  (Thin). — “  Growing  on  other  Algae. 
Rare.  Found  all  round  the  coast.  This  plant  is  also  a 
native  of  the  Mediterranean.” — Harvey. 

10.  PUNCTARIA. 

“Frond  simple,  membranaceous,  flat,  with  a  naked 
scutate  root;  fructification  scattered  over  the  whole  frond 
in  minute  distinct  spots,  composed  of  roundish  prominent 
seeds,  intermixed  with  club-shaped  filaments.  The  name 
from  punctum,  a  dot,  from  the  dot-like  fructification.” — 
Greville. 

1.  Punctaria  i-atifolia  (Eroad-leaved) . — “On  rocks  in 
the  sea.  Annual.” 

2.  P.  plantaginea  (Plantain-like). — Frond  olive-brown, 
thin,  lanceolate,  attenuated  at  the  base,  more  or  less  waved, 
entire,  dotted.” — Greville. 

This  weed,  when  young,  makes  very  pretty  specimens  for 
the  herbarium,  the  olivaceous  tints  are  so  rich  and  soft; 
when  older  it  becomes  darker,  and  does  not  adhere  to 
paper. 

3.  P.  tennissima  (Thinnest). — “In  the  sea  parasitic  on 
Zostera  marina." 

11.  ASPEROCOCCUS. 

“Frond  unbranched,  tubular,  cylindiical,  continuous, 
membranaceous ;  root  minutely  scutate,  naked ;  fructifica¬ 
tion  scattered  over  the  whole  frond  in  minute  distinct  dots. 
Name  from  two  words,  rough  and  seed.” — Harvey. 

1.  Asperococcus  compressus  (Flattened). — Rare, 
of  England. 

2.  A.  Turnerj. — “  On  stones  and  the  larger  A l joe,  also 
tide  pools.  Semi-transparent;  pale  olive.” 

3.  A.  echinatus  (Hedgehog-like). — Darker  and  smaller 
than  the  preceding.  Common. 

12.  LITOSIPHON. 

“Frond  unbranched,  cylindrical,  filiform;  fructification 
naked  spores  scattered  over  the  surface.”.  Name  signifying 
a  slender  tube. 

1.  LrrosirnoN  pusillus  (Dwarf).  —  “In  the  sea  para¬ 
sitical.” 

2.  L.  Laminarle. 
lactuca."  Dull  olive-brown. 

Dr.  Harvey  remarks,  that  there  is  great  variety  amongst 
the  plants  of  this  order.  Some  are  simple  flat  expansions ; 
in  others  the  frond  is  a  simple  bag,  closed  at  both  ends  ; 
while  others  have  a  fan-shaped  outline;  some  are  hollow 
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and  some  are  solid;  and  many  of  them  are  clothed  with 
fine  hairs,  which  reflect  prismatic  colours — this  is  especially 
remarkable  in  the  beautiful  Padina  pnvonia,  which  shows  its 
!  love  of  sunshine  by  growing  in  shallow  pools  of  warm  tem¬ 
perature,  and  its  fronds  are  twice  the  size  in  warm  summers. 
■  May  not  we  learn  a  lesson  from  this  humble  weed  ?  The 
;  more  it  basks  in  the  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  the  more  it 
improves  in  beauty  and  approaches  to  perfection.  The 
more  humbly  and  closely  we  walk  with  God,  the  more  we 
shall  grow  in  grace  and  increase  in  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  Saviour,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  'With  respect  to 
the  minute  works  of  God,  Dr.  Chalmers  remarks,  that 
“  About  the  time  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope  another 
instrument  was  formed,  which  laid  open  a  scene  no  less 
wonderful,  and  rewarded  the  inquisitive  spirit  of  man.  This 
was  the  microscope.  The  one  led  me  to  see  a  system  in 
every  star,  the  other  leads  me  to  see  a  world  in  every  atom. 
The  one  taught  me  that  this  mighty  globe,  with  the  whole 
burden  of  its  people,  and  of  its  countries,  is  hut  a  grain  of 
sand  in  the  high  field  of  immensity;  the  other  teaches  me 
that  every  grain  of  sand  may  harbour  within  it  the  tribes 
and  families  of  a  busy  population.  The  one  told  me  of  the 
insignificance  of  the  world  I  tread  upon  ;  the  other  redeems 
it  from  all  its  insignificance,  for  it  tells  me  that  in  the  leaves 
of  every  forest,  and  in  the  flowers  of  every  garden,  and  in 
the  waters  of  every  rivulet,  there  are  worlds  teeming  with 
life,  and  numberless  as  are  the  glories  of  the  firmament.” 
— S.  B. 

(To  be  continued.) 


BRAHMA  POUTRA  FOWLS. 

In  your  number  of  July  14th,  you  notice,  that  Mr.  Nolan, 
of  Dublin,  had  received  some  Brahma  Poutra  fowls  from 
America,  and  that  “  he  considers  them  a  distinct  race, 
although  a  subdivision  of  Shanghae  ;  that  they  lay  as  many 
eggs,  and  as  near  as  possible  the  size  of  Turkeys.”  You 
add,  “As  we  entertain  grave  doubts  on  these  points,  we  will 
say  no  more  upon  the  subject.” 

Having  some  Brahma  Poutra  fowls  imported  direct  from 
America,  from  Dr.  Bennett  and  Mr.  Burman,  the  principal 
|  breeders  and  amateurs  of  that  country,  I  beg  to  offer  my 
j  opinion  and  experience  on  the  subject  of  their  being  a 
j  distinct  race,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  of  the  American 
gentlemen  who  introduced  them  here. 

When  I  first  saw  the  Brahma  Poutra  fowls  sent  by  Dr. 
i  Bennett  to  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams,  and  exhibited  at  the 
I  Great  Metropolitan  Poultry  Exhibition,  I  thought  (most 
[  erroneously,  with  many  others)  that  they  were  cross-bred 
j  birds,  but  I  am  now  convinced  to  the  contrary,  having  seen 
the  produce  of  several  of  the  pairs  imported,  which  are 
exactly  like  the  parent  birds  to  a  feather;  further  confirmed 
by  the  old  adage,  “  Like  begets  like.” 

Were  they  cross-bred  birds,  as  at  first  supposed,  their 
very  peculiar  and  regularly -marked  colouring  (black  and 
white)  would  be  sure  to  he  more  or  less  predominant  in 
their  produce,  for  no  party-coloured  bird  is  so  certain  of 
sporting  or  producing  too  much  of  the  one  colour  or  the 
other ;  whereas,  the  fact  is,  all  their  chickens  are  beautifully 
marked  like  the  parent  birds,  almost  similar  to  the  Silver- 
Pencilled  Hamburglis.  I  quite,  therefore,  agree  with  Mr. 
Nolan,  that  they  are  a  pure  and  distinct  race,  and  that  they 
will  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  poultry  yards  ;  they 
are  larger  and  heavier  than  the  Shanghae,  have  all  their 
good  qualities,  are  better  layers,  have  more  flesh  on  their 
breasts,  hut,  not  having  tasted  any,  cannot  say  how  far 
their  flesh  is  white,  juicy,  and  well-flavoured. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  are  a  few  more  Brahma 
Poutra’s  beside  my  own  in  England,  I  shall,  therefore,  be 
much  obliged  to  those  who  possess  them  to  he  so  good  as 
to  give  us  their  opinion  on  their  birds,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  both  you  and  many  of  your  readers  will  be  equally  so. 

Dr.  Bennett,  I  think,  presented  Her  Majesty  with  a  pair. 
Dr.  Gwynne,  of  Sandbacli,  Cheshire,  has  some ;  also,  Mr. 
Bowman,  of  Penzance ;  and  Mr.  Paul  Garbonati,  385, 
Oxford  Street,  London.  To  the  latter  gentleman  I  am 
much  obliged  for  valuable  information  on  the  subject,  he 
having  been  in  communication  with  Dr.  Bennett,  and,  I 


believe,  other  American  amateurs. — Henky  Gilbeet,  Ken¬ 
sington. 

[We  shall  most  readily  insert  any  communication  of  facts 
relative  to  these  birds.  At  present  our  opinion  that  they 
are  cross-breds,  or  a  variety  of  the  Shanghae,  remains  un-  I 
shaken,  and  the  variations  in  those  exhibited  at  the  London  j 
Summer  Show  strengthens  our  opinion.  Still,  whether 
cross-breds,  or  a  distinct  breed,  if  they  have  permanent  good 
qualities,  we  shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  result  of  any  one’s  i 
experience  concerning  them. — Ed.  C.  G.j 

You  state,  in  your  Journal  of  the  4th  instant,  that  the  j 
chickens  of  Brahma  Poutras  vary  from  their  parents,  and 
the  parents  are  not  uniform:  that  Mr.  Rawson’s  widely 
differ  from  Dr.  Gwynne’s ;  and  Dr.  Gwynne’s  chickens  are 
neither  like  their  parents,  nor  like  those  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Sheehan. 

I  certainly  agree  with  you,  that  Mr.  Rawson’s  birds  widely 
differ  from  Dr.  Gwynne’s.  Dr.  Gwynne’s  and  my  own  birds 
are  pure  Brahma  Poutra  fowls,  hut  as  to  any  other  birds  that 
were  in  that  exhibition,  called  Brahma  Poutras  (except  a 
pair  of  chickens,  the  property  of  Mr.  Jones,  pen  19,  extra 
class),  I  should  be  sorry  to  undertake  to  say  what  they 
were. 

As  to  Dr.  Gwynne’s  Brahma  chickens  not  being  like  their 
parents,  that  is  a  mistake,  for  they  are  exactly  alike,  and 
so  are  my  chickens  precisely  like  the  old  birds.  You  will 
please  to  understand  that  Dr.  Gwynne’s  parent  birds  were 
not  at  the  exhibition ;  whereas  the  remarks  read  as  if  a 
comparison  had  been  made  between  the  Doctor’s  chickens 
and  their  parents. 

You  state  that  Dr.  Gwynne’s  Brahma  chickens  were  not 
like  those  exhibited  by  myself.  This  is  an  error;  they  are 
as  much  alike  as  any  chickens  possibly  can  he,  so  much  so, 
that  I  question  if  any  one  could  pick  out  the  Doctor’s  from 
mine  if  they  were  all  running  together. — W.  B.  Sheehan. 

[All  that  was  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  comment  on 
the  4th,  is  that  the  old  and  young  Brahma  Poutras  ex¬ 
hibited  are  strangely  varying,  if  all  are  Bramah  Poutras. 
We  are  aware  that  Dr.  Gwynne’s  old  birds  were  not  at  the 
exhibition,  and  that  the  young  ones  there  do,  in  his  opinion, 
resemble  their  parents ;  but  we  are  also  aware  that  in  his 
opinion  they  are  only  a  variety  of  the  Shanghae. — Ed.  C.  G.] 

AVhen  I  saw,  in  your  notices  to  correspondents,  a  fortnight 
ago,  Mr.  Nolan’s  statement  that  Brahma  Poutra  fowls’  eggs 
were  as  nearly  as  possible  the  size  of  those  of  a  turkey,  it 
was  so  contrary  to  my  own  experience  with  several  hens  of 
the  breed,  that  I  imagined  that  possibly,  when  he  wrote,  his 
birds  had  only  just  arrived,  and  had  been  presenting  him 
with  a  few  double-yolked  eggs;  the  consequence,  probably, 
of  a  too  stimulating  diet,  after  the  exhaustion  induced  by 
the  long  voyage ;  and  I  thought  it  not  unlikely,  that  when 
they  had  recovered  their  normal  condition  of  laying,  you 
might  have  to  contradict  this  interesting  piece  of  intelli¬ 
gence  by  another  communication  from  Mr.  Nolan.  So  far 
from  such  a  contradiction,  however,  I  was  not  a  little 
startled  at  finding,  in  your  present  number,  a  similar  asser¬ 
tion  by  the  same  gentleman,  respecting  the  eggs  laid  by  her 
Majesty’s  gray  Shanghaes.  He  says,  “  Had  you  applied  to 
any  of  the  Royal  Household,  you  could  have  been  informed 
that  the  Royal  table  has  been  furnished  with  Brahma 
Poutra  eggs  since  December  last,  and  that  their  size,  and 
that  of  their  eggs,  is  as  near  as  possible  that  of  our  ordinary 
turkey.  I  know  it  by  experience.  In  this  particular,  they 
are  a  decided  improvement  On  the  Cochins.”  I  do  not  know 
what  may  have  been  the  nature  or  extent  of  Mr.  Nolan’s 
experience  of  the  Queen’s  Grays,  nor  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  Royal  Household;  but  I  beg  to  assure  him,  that 
the  above  assertion  is  quite  incorrect,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
regards  the  size  of  the  eggs  laid  by  these  particular  birds. 

I  happen  to  have  been  favoured  with  some  of  these  eggs,  in 
exchange  for  some  from  my  own  Brahma’s,  which,  although 
said  to  be  from  a  different  strain,  are,  with  her  Majesty’s 
birds,  I  am  well  assured,  from  the  only  strains  in  America 
of  any  repute  under  the  titles  of  Gray  Shanghae  and 
Brahma  Poutra.  The  eggs  sent  me  (and  as  they  were  sent 
at  three  different  times,  with  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks 
between  each,  1  may  fairly  presume  I  had  some  from  most 
of  the  bens  in  question)  differed  neither  in  size  nor  appear¬ 
ance  from  those  of  the  more  common  varieties  of  Shanghae 
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hens  ;  and  with  regard  to  my  own  birds,  although,  when  as 
pullets  they  commenced  laying,  their  eggs  were  certainly 
somewhat  larger  than  the  average  of  Shanghae  pullet’s  eggs, 
they  did  not,  owing,  probably,  to  incessant  laying  from  the 
time  they  commenced,  increase  in  size,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  other  varieties ;  and  they  were  never  in  so  marked  a 
degree  larger  than  the  usual  run  of  my  other  eggs  as  to 
entitle  the  birds  to  the  marked  distinction  claimed  for  the 
breed,  on  this  score,  by  Mr.  Nolan  and  some  American 
dealers ;  indeed,  I  have  had  exceptional  birds  of  the  black, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  white,  varieties,  which  have 
habitually  laid  larger  eggs.  There  is  a  large,  lazy  fowl,  of  a 
nondescript  character,  and,  I  believe,  of  mixed  origin,  well 
known  in  America  as  the  Gray  Chittagong.  This  fowl, 
though  an  indifferent  layer,  is  said  to  lay  unusually  large 
eggs.  May  not  Mr.  Nolan’s  birds  be  of  this  genus?  Such  a 
circumstance  is  not  very  unlikely,  as,  from  all  I  hear,  some 
of  the  United  States  poultry  fanciers  are  not  behind  others 
of  their  countrymen  in  doing  “  smart  ”  things  by  unwary 
purchasers,  and  particularly  in  foisting  as  genuine  birds  that 
are  not ;  and  the  demand  for  Brahmas  and  Gray  Shanghaes 
being  very  great,  it  may  not  be  always  convenient  to  supply 
specimens  of  the  strains  most  in  estimation.  I  suggest  the 
possibility  of  this  in  Mr.  Nolan’s  case,  simply  from  the 
alleged  size  of  the  eggs  laid  by  his  birds  being  so  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  most  approved  Brahma  fowls,  as  I 
shall  be  happy  to  convince  him  by  sending  him  a  few,  both 
from  the  Queen’s  birds  and  my  own,  which  have  proved 
failures  in  the  hatching.  At  any  rate,  and  without  any 
uncharitable  wish  either  to  impugn  Mr.  Nolan’s  veracity,  or 
to  prejudice  his  birds,  I  am  quite  of  opinion,  that  the  large 
size,  and  striking  beauty  of  the  plumage  of  the  best  strains 
of  these  novel  members  of  the  Shanghae  family,  will,  with 
the  other  good  qualities  common  to  them  and  all  good 
varieties  of  the  same  family,  sufficiently  recommend  them 
to  the  notice  of  amateurs,  without  resorting  to  the  very 
questionable  expedient  of  courting  for  them  an  unreal 
celebrity,  by  assigning  to  them  qualities  which  they  do  not 
possess. — W.  C.  G. 

I  enclose  my  full  name;  in  case  Mr.  Nolan  should  request 
to  be  informed  of  it. 


POTATO  CULTURE. 

As  your  journal  contains  all  the  most  useful  and  econo¬ 
mical  hints  to  cottagers  and  others  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  produce,  I  venture  to  send  you  the  result  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  (although,  pei'haps,  already  known  and  employed) 
with  regard  to  early  potatoes.  I  dug  the  walnut-leaved,  and 
an  early  round  potato,  somewhat  like  “  Foxes,”  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  month  (-July),  grown  in  the  open  but  shel¬ 
tered  ground,  and  instead  of  throwing  away  the  haulms  I 
replanted  them,  i.  e.,  those  which  had  even  the  most  minute 
tuber,  say  the  size  of  a  pea,  left  upon  them.  I  simply  laid 
them  in  the  trench  formed  between  the  two  adjoining  rows 
of  potatoes,  and  threw  the  earth  over  them ;  they  remained 
about  three  weeks,  when,  on  taking  them  up,  I  found  a  very 
fair  crop  of  tubers  had  been  reproduced,  many  fully  equal  in 
size  to  the  largest  taken  on  the  first  digging. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  a  very  dry  season  this 
result  would  have  been  attained,  but  this  year  I  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  had  a  most  successful  harvest  from  the  replanted 
haulms.  Your  cottage  friends  who  sell,  perhaps,  their 
earliest  sorts  of  potatoes,  would  find  it  worth  the  trial,  as 
they  could  keep  up,  by  this  means,  a  second  supply  for 
their  own  table. 

By  laying  the  haulms  in  the  trenches,  and  covering  with 
earth  from  the  ridge,  the  ground  is  levelled,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  cabbages  should  notbe  planted  where  the  ridges 
first  existed,  at  the  same  time  deriving  the  benefit  of  the 
manure  left  by  the  potatoes. 

P.S. — Some  of  the  haulms  had  tubers  left  on  them  pur¬ 
posely,  say  as  large  as  a  musket  ball. — Brynadda. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener ,2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London .” 

Greenhouse  Vinery  (Co.  Cork). — In  reference  to  previous  direc¬ 
tions,  page  172,  we  add,  in  reply  to  your  last  note,  that  scantling  for 
rafters  should  be  five  inches  by  three  inches.  Scantling  for  front  uprights, 
three  inches  by  two  inches ;  for  sash  bars,  three-quarters-of-an-inch  by 
two  inches,  tapered  off  to  a  quarter-of-an-inch  in  width,  inside  the  house  ; 
but  the  nearest  carpenter  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  The  cheapest  mode 
is  to  have  all  the  wood  prepared  by  machinery.  The  top  lights  had 
better  open,  unless  you  have  ventilators,  either  to  slide  or  move  in  pivot 
hinges.  The  wood  for  the  frames  may  be  two-and-a-half  inches,  by  one- 
and-a-half  inches,  and  stronger  if  you  like.  The  pipes  should  go  all 
found.  If  there  is  a  difficulty,  owing  to  the  doors  at  the  ends,  have  the 
heating  apparatus  at  one  end  ;  have  a  letter  T  flow  and  return  pipe  from 
the  boder,  which  would  bring  the  pipes  above  ground  at  the  sides  of  the 
first  door-way,  and  then,  traversing  the  space  under  the  shelf,  it  could  go 
as  far  as  the  other  door,  and  then  return.  If  even  this  was  not  suitable, 
you  might  place  your  heating  power  under  the  central  platform.  But 
hot-water  fitters,  who  know  what  they  are  doing,  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  either  case.  If  the  central  platform  of  four  feet  is  too  narrow,  add  one  , 
foot  to  it,  by  making  the  shelves  eighteen  inches  round  the  front.  This 
is  all  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  and  to  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  plants 
you  wish  to  grow. 

Moles  Burrowing  (An  Old  Subscriber). — They  are  fond  of  going 
often  and  often  through  the  same  runs,  and  one  run  is  almost  as  good  as 
another  for  setting  a  trap  in.  One  traversed,  this  season,  some  hundreds 
of  feet  under  a  wall,  got  underneath  large  flag  stones,  and  underneath 
foundations,  and  at  last  luxuriated  in  a  Peach-house,  where,  at  length,  he 
was  snugly  caught.  We  know  of  no  other  mode. 

Red  Currants  on  South  Wall  (Ibid). — These  are  affected  by 
honey  dew.  Any  other  aspect  would  have  been  better.  A  thorough  and 
forcible  application  of  the  syringe,  or  garden  engine,  would  have  been  the 
remedy. 

Old  Neglected  Garden  (R.  H.  G.  M.).— Never  give  us  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  indexes  if  you  can  help  it;  always  state  the  page.  It  requires 
a  great  amount  of  time  to  answer  queries,  even  when  correspondents 
state  their  views  and  wants  so  as  to  give  as  little  trouble  as  possible. 
The  Peach,  Plum,  and  Pear-trees,  will  want  root-pruning  in  October. 
Raspberries,  give  now  some  soakings  of  manure-water  to,  and  a  good 
mulching  of  rotten  dung,  which  will  give  you  strong  canes  and  good  fruit 
next  season.  This  season  we  have  lost  many  canes  by  spring  frosts. 
Strawberries,  in  a  deep,  rich  soil,  give  plenty  of  watering  in  summer, 
and  thin  enough  to  have  the  buds  ripened  in  autumn.  Gooseberries 
and  Currants  seem  also  to  be  in  want  of  more  genial  nourishment ;  very 
likely  the  bushes  are  too  thick,  or  not  sufficiently  taken  with  the  ground. 

If  you  want  fine,  large  kinds,  see  the  advertisements  of  the  Lancashire 
kinds,  which  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  every  one  else.  For  ourselves,  we  use 
chiefly  the  Early  Sulphur,  the  Champagne,  the  Keen’s  Seedling,  and 
the  Warrington,  for  Gooseberries  ;  and  the  White  Dutch,  and  the  Dutch 
Red,  and  Grape  Red,  Currants.  The  Raby  Castle  is  also  a  good  one.  The 
Pear-trees  on  the  trellis  will  be  all  right  by-and-by.  We  have  little 
notion  of  making  stations  of  stiff  yellow  clay  and  stones,  but  would 
choose  the  latter  rather.  As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  ground,  instead 
of  having  the  fruit  scattered,  as  now,  we  would  collect  it  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  nearest  the  entrance  from  the  flower-garden  ;  and  at  the  south  side, 
near  the  pigstye,  we  would  have  all  our  Sea-kale,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, 
Artichokes,  Horseradish,  Herbs,  &c.  This  could  be  separated  from  the 
rest  by  a  row  of  low  standards,  or  a  trellis,  where  now  you  have  the 
dotted  line  1.  You  could  then  carry  on  the  walk  from  the  stable-yard, 
right  across,  and  then,  from  near  the  middle,  marked  n,  take  another 
walk  to  the  south  side,  or  take  a  walk  round  the  piece,  leaving  a  border 
all  round  against  your  neighbour’s  wall,  and  against  the  hedge  on  the 
opposite  side.  Had  you  not  made  some  of  the  walks,  from  what  we  see 
of  the  place,  we  would  have  taken  a  main  walk  right  across  from  the 
entrance  from  the  flower-garden,  and  then  another,  letter  T  fashion, 
down  the  middle  of  the  longer,  but  narrower  part ;  and  then  we  would 
have  had  small  walks  for  the  side  borders,  on  the  walk  from  the  stable- 
yard,  and  the  one  leading  at  right  angles  from  it.  Y'ou  could  increase 
your  espalier  room  with  good  effect,  and  if  you  arched  these  walks  over 
with  apple  and  pear-trees,  they  would  look  well,  and  thrive  well. 

Snails  and  Slugs  (1001).— These  are  not  “plagues,”  but  natural 
enemies  to  Larkspurs,  and  all  other  green  things  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  and  you  might  just  as  well  have  written  to  Lord  Hardinge,  as  to 
any  gardener  or  editor,  for  information  about  how  to  deal  with  such.  To 
keep  up  the  national  defences  of  soot  and  lime,  all  round  the  coast,  in 
such  a  season  as  this,  would  require  a  man,  or  rather  two  men,  one  for 
the  nights,  and  one  for  the  days,  going  round  and  round,  and  laying 
down  the  powders  as  required,  for  as  soon  as  the  next  shower  was  over, 
the  effect  of  every  train  would  be  over  likewise.  Mr.  Barnes  had  given 
sufficient  instructions  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  snails  and  slugs  in 
Europe,  in  our  previous  volumes.  We,  ourselves,  have  proved  his  plans 
this  very  season,  and  after  killing  many  thousands  of  these  quiet,  harm¬ 
less-looking  creatures,  all  those  that  infected  the  gardens  on  each  side  of 
us  ran  in  to  take  their  places,  and  their  leave  of  this  world,  almost  at 
the  same  time ;  and  if  more  come  they  must  go  the  same  road,  for  in  our 
warfare  we  give  “  no  quarter,”  and  that  is  the  only  sure  and  certain  way 
of  getting  rid  of  snails  and  slugs. 

Hybridising  Geraniums  (Ibid).— Here  we  can  be  of  service  to  you. 
We  had  hoped  that  The  Cottage  Gardener  had  put  down  the 
pedantry  and  mischief  of  the  camel-hair  brush  doctors  for  ever;  but 
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suppose  you  had  crossed  Dobsonii  with  the  pollen  of  Basilisk,  by  the  best 
i  camel-hair  brush  that  ever  was  made,  that  brush  was  no  better  than  a 
fox’s  brush  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  or  rather  for  the  rest  of  your  life¬ 
time,  unless  you  kept  it  in  boiling  water,  or  in  spirits  of  wine  for  a  certain 
time,  to  kill  all  the  pollen  of  Basilisk  that  stuck  to  it,  before  you  could 
calculate  on  the  next  cross.  All  pistils  do  not  become  glutinous  when 
ready  for  the  pollen  ;  in  the  Rhododendron  and  White  Lily,  very  much 
so  ;  in  the  Geranium,  never.  If  you  look  at  a  Geranium  flower  just 
opening,  you  will  see  the  pistil  all  in  one  ;  a  fewr  hours  after  that  it  begins 
to  divide  at  the  point,  into  five  divisions,  and,  finally,  each  division  rolls 
back,  so  as  nearly  to  embrace  the  style  ;  in  that  state  it  is  fit  to  receive 
the  pollen  for  one,  two,  or  three  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.  When  the  pollen  parent  is  scarce,  take  only  one  stamen,  and 
dust  all  over  the  fine  turned  parts  their  whole  length,  and  the  work  is 
finished.  When  we  have  plenty  of  flowers,  we  pull  one  off  for  the  pollen, 

I  cut  away  the  petals,  and  apply  all  the  anthers  at  once.  Thus  about  eight 
or  ten  flowers  can  be  crossed  in  one  minute. 

Roses  ( Verax :). — We  can  suggest  no  remedy  for  the  want  of  colours 
in  your  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses,  which,  we  think,  is  caused  by  so  much 
wet  and  want  of  sun.  Your  Cloth  of  Gold,  25  feet  high,  with  trusses  of. 
18  and  20  flowers  each,  is  just  as  it  should  be.  We  murder  half  our 
Roses  by  too  much  cutting.  Can  you  not  turn  it  right  or  left,  or  back  on 
itself,  horizontally,  rather  than  cut  it  at  25  feet,  which  is  not  a  quarter  of 
the  space  it  will  fill,  and  ought  to  fill  now  that  you  have  allowed  it  so 
much  strength  ?  Jaun  Desprcz  tree  rose — if  you  mean  a  standard,  it 
ought  to  be  pruned  in  the  spring,  like  a  hybrid  China ;  that  is,  the  oldest 
wood  should  be  thinned  out,  very  weak  branches  cut  away  altogether, 
and  the  rest  left  at  full  length,  or  merely  taking  off  a  few  points  to  regu¬ 
late  the  shape-  It  is  during  the  summer  that  such  roses  ought  to  be 
pruned,  by  stopping  them  ocecasionally.  The  best  time  to  prune  the 
Persian  Yelloiv  is  just  at  the  moment  it  has  done  flowering,  and  at  no 
other  time  ;  the  same  as  with  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  then  you  can 
cut  it  when  you  like,  so  as  to  keep  it  to  any  shape  you  please. 

Holly  Hedges  (Ibid). — It  is  not  at  all  good  practice  to  plant  hedges 
of  Holly  with  plants  five  or  six  inches  high,  unless  in  dressed  ground, 
where  no  mud  is  allowed ;  but  now  is  a  very  good  time  to  plant  them, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  September. 

Bees  (Rusticus,  A.  B.). — “About  the  middle  of  June  a  strong  hive 
swarmed,  and  was  hived  in  my  absence,  and  after  two  or  three  hours 
appeared  to  return  to  the  hive.  The  next  day  we  observed  about  fifty  or 
sixty  bees  all  day  long  clustering  on  the  grass  near  where  the  swarm  had 
alighted.  On  examining  the  spot,  I  found  what  I  believe  was  a  dead 
queen  bee — the  hive  to  which  the  bees  were  supposed  to  return  was  as 
full  of  bees  as  before.  Is  it  likely  that  the  queen  bee  was  killed  by  acci¬ 
dent,  and  that  the  bees,  in  consequence,  returned  to  the  hive?  I  put  a 
cap,  or  ‘  super,’  on  the  original  hive,  with  some  guide-comb,  and  the 
bees  worked  into  it  well.  In  about  a  fortnight  the  same  hive  swarmed 
again,  and  the  swarm  settled  in  two  clusters,  one  much  larger  than  the 
other.  The  larger  one  I  hived  in  a  new  hive,  and  the  other  into  a  hive 
full  of  old  comb,  and  both  settled  very  well  till  evening,  when  the  l  ees 
left  the  hive  full  of  comb,  and  joined  the  other,  which  continued  to  settle 
and  work  very  well.  What  was  the  cause  of  their  settling  at  first  in  two 
sets?  Was  there  a  queen  to  each ?  If  so,  why  should  the  bees  deBert 
the  hive  full  of  comb,  and  join  the  other  ?  A  few  days  after,  when 
staying  with  a  friend,  a  hive  of  his  swarmed  at  two  o’clock,  which  I 
hived,  with  some  trouble,  from  a  lofty  branch,  and  I  left  them  well 
settled:  it  was  a  very  large  swarm.  After  they  had  been  hived  about 
twenty  minutes,  a  neighouring  hive  swarmed,  and  settled  down  on  the 
chair  on  which  I  had  set  the  first  swarm.  I  swept  the  main  body  into 
another  hive,  and  set  this  hive  close  by  the  other,  that  the  bees  might 
ascend,  which  they  did  in  great  numbers.  I  then  set  the  first  hive  on 
the  ground,  but  in  an  hour  or  two  I  found  that  the  bees  were  gradually 
leaving  the  second  hive,  and  drawing  into  the  first,  which  was  quite  full, 
though  it  was  a  very  large  hive.  At  night,  the  bees  all  drew  up  into  the 
hive  ;  but  for  several  days  after,  even  though  we  put  an  ‘  eke’  under  the 
hive,  the  bees  clustered  very  thickly  on  the  outside,  and  all  round  the 
base  of  the  hive.  The  weather  was  cloudy,  but  close  and  warm.  There 
was  no  fighting  of  the  bees,  and  no  dead  bees  about.  What  became  of 
the  two  queens  ?  Was  one  killed  ?  Each  swarm  was  very  large  ;  but  in 
July,  I  thought  it  a  happy  junction.  When  I  came  away,  the  bees  were 
still  clustering  outside,  though  there  was  much  rain,  and  the  weather 
was  much  cooler.  Another  hive  of  mine,  on  which  I  put  a  cap,  worked 
up  well  into  the  cap,  but  swarmed  in  a  week  or  ten  days  after.”  The 
queen,  in  all  probability,  was  old,  and  not  able  to  fly,  and  died  from 
cold.  It  was  the  cast  that  came  out  in  a  fortnight,  and  with  a  young 
queen;  it  is  very  usual  for  two,  or  even  more,  queens  to  go  out  with  a 
cast.  Their  leaving  the  hive  with  comb  might  arise  from  its  having  had 
|  bees  die  in  it,  or  from  moths.  It  is  very  common  for  two  swarms  to  join 
when  coming  out  the  same  day  ;  it  is,  therefore,  advisable  always  to 
remove  a  swarm  from  the  place  in  which  it  alighted  within  five  minutes 
after  its  being  hived.  The  bees  clustered  outside  the  hive  from  want  of 
room.  One  of  the  queens  was  killed. — J.  H.  P. 

Sparrows  (A  Subscriber), — We  never  advise  poison  for  destroying 
either  these  or  other  animals.  The  small  spring  steel  trap,  or  gin,  used 
for  mouse-catching,  if  a  hard  crust  is  tied  on  to  the  fall,  catches  them 
readily.  We  had  dozens  destroyed  thus  this  summer. 

Exhibiting  Poultry  (P.).— It  is  one  of  the  usual  conditions,  that 
the  fowls  exhibited  shall  be  the  property  of  the  party  exhibiting  them ; 
but  there  is  no  such  condition  in  the  regulations  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Show  at  Gloucester,  consequently,  Mr.  HI.  shewing,  in 
I  his  own  name,  fowls  belonging  to  Mr.  A.,  committed  no  offence. 

Diseased  Grapes  (G.  J / - x) . — The  Grapes  were  destroyed  by 

the  white  Mildew  ( Oidium  Tuckeri )  which  hasjbeen,  and  is,  ravaging  the 
vineyards  ot  Europe,  as  well  as  the  vines  in  our  greenhouses  and  stoves. 

1  he  only  remedy  is  flowers  ot  sulphur.  We  know  a  greenhouse 
severely  attacked,  but  the  Grapes  are  saved  by  holding  under  each 


bunch  a  plate  of  the  sulphur  flowers,  dipping  the  fingers  and  thumb  j 
into  the  sulphur,  and  rubbing  between  them  each  berry. 

Diseased  Mignonette. — Mr.  H.  Hew,  Gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Caledon,  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — “  The  first  year  that  the  potato  disease 
made  its  appearance  in  this  country  (the  North  of  Ireland)  I  lost,  in  the 
month  of  June,  nearly  all  my  Mignonette ;  the  potato  disease  appearing 
in  the  middle  of  July,  with  a  disease  so  rapid  in  its  effects,  that  plants  in 
robust  health  were  destroyed  in  24  hours.  I  enclose  a  plant  affected  with 
the  disease.  My  attention  was  particularly  directed  to  it  this  season.  I 
first  observed  the  Mignonette  attacked  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  on  the 
24th  of  July,  the  Potato  leaves  in  the  garden  were  affected  with  the  black 
spot  on  the  upper  surface,  and  the  white  mildew  underneath,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  quite  general  through  the  Potato  fields  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Should  it  prove  general,  it  might  be  of  some  service  having  such 
a  warning  ;  as  it  would  enable  many  a  one  to  plant  Cabbages,  or  other 
vegetables,  between  their  Potatoes,  who  might  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  in  July.  Should  you  detect  any  disease,  and  know  a  remedy, 
you  would  greatly  oblige  by  inserting  the  same  in  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener.” — Mignonette  is  very  liable  to  gangreened  roots  ;  but  the  disease 
has  no  similarity  to  the  Potato  Murrain,  beyond  the  fact,  that  both  the 
diseases  are  most  frequent  aud  most  severe  in  seasons  when  excessive  wet 
occurs  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year.  Therefore,  so  far,  when 
one  is  prevalent,  the  other  may  be  anticipated.  The  decay  of  the  root  of 
Mignonette,  however,  will  occur  even  in  the  driest  season.  In  soil  con¬ 
taining  limy  rubbish  we  do  not  think  we  ever  knew  it  to  occur. 

Diseased  Hamburgh  Cock  (VF.  L.  T.). — The  swollen  comb,  and 
eyes  blinded  with  rheum,  are  symptoms  of  roup.  Separate  him  entirely 
from  your  other  fowls.  Wash  his  head  and  eyes,  once  or  twice  daily 
with  milk  and  water,  and  give  him  every  morning  fifty  drops  of  iodide 
of  potassium.  Keep  him  in  a  dry,  moderately  w  arm  situation. 

Market-gardening  (S.  B.  B). — We  are  not  aware  of  any  publica¬ 
tion  on  this  subject.  Can  any  of  our  readers  furnish  us  with  some  essays 
on  combining  “Farming  with  Vegetablc-grow'ing  for  Covent-Garden ?  ” 

Succession  Crop  (One  who  is  no  Gardener ). — Take  up  your  Potatoes 
at  once,  and  plant  Scotch  Kale  and  Brocolis.  In  September,  plant 
Cabbages  for  spring  use. 

William  Adams  (C.). — The  stamps  are  received. 

Oleander  Scale  (Pecclda). — Brush  the  Oleander*  all  over  with  a 
mixture  of  soft-soap,  2  lbs.  ;  flowers  of  sulphur,  2  lbs.  ;  tobacco,  lib.; 
and  a  wine-glass  of  spirit  of  turpentine.  Mix  the  turpentine,  soap,  and 
sulphur,  into  a  paste,  with  warm  water  ;  boil  the  tobacco  for  an  hour  in 
more  water,  in  a  covered  saucepan  ;  strain  ;  mix  with  the  soapy  mixture, 
and  add  water  enough  to  make  five  gallons.  Do  not  cut  down  the  plants. 

Bees  (Ibid). —  “Having  a  Hive  (full  of  Bees,  &c.)  which  requires 
something  done  to  it,  I  wish  to  drive  them  into  another,  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  by  a  “  Country  Curate.” 
Should  I  do  so  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  the  drones  have  been  killed, 
or  wait  until  quite  the  autumn  ;  and  should  I  put  any  of  the  comb  into 
the  fresh  hive  with  them  ?  I  intend,  also,  persuading  some  of  my  poor 
neighbours  to  let  me  have  their  bees  out  of  the  hives  which  they  are 
going  to  plunder.  If  I  put  two  or  three  lots  of  them  into  a  hive  together, 
w'ill  they  live  through  the  winter  without  having  any  comb  in  the  hive, 
but  merely  with  my  feeding  them  as  described  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener,  volume  6,  page  311;  and  should  this  be  given  in  a  liquid 
state,  and  at  the  top  or  bottom,  and  ail  at  once  ;  or  would  Barley-sugar 
be  equally  good  for  them  ?”  Drive  your  Bees  as  soon  as  the  drones  are 
killed.  Put  none  of  the  combs  into  the  fresh  hive  ;  you  cannot  secure 
them  firmly.  Feed  them  liberally,  and  they  will  make  combs  very 
quickly  ;  give  the  food  in  a  liquid  state,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hive  ;  give 
two  or  three  pounds  at  a  time,  according  to  the  size  of  your  feeder.  For 
making  the  syrup,  see  Cottage  Gardener,  volume  6,  page  311. 
Barley-sugar  would  not  do  for  this  purpose ;  the  stock  must  be  made  to 
weigh  20  lbs.  at  least. — J.  H.  P. 

Rabbits  (G.  Everton). — A  dog  having  the  range  of  your  garden  might 
keep  them  away ;  but  the  best  remedy  is  to  exclude  them  by  running 
wire  netting  round  within  your  fence. 

Poultry  Queries  (F.  J.  B.,  Devon). — Mr.  Bailey’s  Fountain  is  as 
good  as  any,  but  dear;  the  smallest,  we  think,  8s.  (id.  The  cheapest 
and  simplest  contrivance  for  water  is  given  at  p.  135  of  “  The  Poultry  ' 
Book.”  The  best  Poultry  Mark  is  to  file  a  notch  or  notches  on  the 
beak.  Your  previous  letter  was  not  received.  Are  you  sure  it  was  sent  ? 

Names  of  Plants  (IF.  X.  W.). — Your  Trefoil  is  Tri folium  fragi- 
ferum.  The  Solanum-like  plant  is  the  “  Deadly  Nightshade,”  Atropa 
belladonna.  (D.  G.  C.). —  1.  Erodium  Ricliardi.  2.  Rumex  sanguineus. 

3.  Buptisia  Australis.  (T.  M.  IF.). — Agathosrna  ciliata.  Send  the 
moth  to  us  at  Winchester.  The  other  did  not  reach  us.  (F.  G.  IF.). — 

1.  Some  species  of  Habrothamnus.  5.  Probably  Mesembryantheinum 
]>omeridianum.  We  cannot  tell  Florists’  Flowers  from  mere  single 
flowers  and  leaves.  (IF.  P.  L.). — Liatris  spicata,  a  very  desirable,  hardy, 
herbaceous  plant,  from  North  America. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 

heat  92 

occurred  on  the  18th  in  1842  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  32° 

,  on  the 

during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowesttem- 
peraturesof  these  days  are  72.1°  and  50.3°  respectively.  The  greatest 

21st  in  1850.  During  the  period  104  days 
fell. 

were  fine,  and  on 
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BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

( Continued  from  page  334.) 


CHEIRANTIIUS.  THE  WALL  FLOWER. 


Generic  Character.  —  Calyx  converging,  compressed  ; 
leaves  oblong,  concave,  erect,  deciduous,  two  opposite  ones 
protuberant  at  the  base.  Petals  reverse-egg-shaped,  spread¬ 
ing,  entire,  or  slightly  notched  ;  claws  erect,  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  Stamens  with  filaments  awl-shaped,  parallel, 
simple,  distinct,  each  of  the  two  outermost,  or  shortest, 
embraced  at  the  bottom  by  a  nectariferous  gland.  An/hcrs 
erect,  oblong-arrow-shaped,  acute,  of  two  linear  lobes. 
German  line-iike,  compressed,  a  little  swollen  at  each  side, 
the  length  of  the  stamens.  Style  short,  nearly  cylindrical. 
Stigma  either  of  two  thick  spreading  lobes,  or  large,  round, 
and  slightly  notched,  permanent.  Pod  line-like,  compressed, 
two-edged,  rather  convex  at  the  sides,  mostly  with  an 
elevated,  longitudinal,  central  line;  valves  straight;  par¬ 
tition  membranous.  Seeds  ranged  alternately,  in  a  single 
row,  egg-shaped,  compressed,  slightly  bordered  at  the 
j  summit,  and  often  at  one  side  also  ;  cotyledons  accumbent. 


Cheirantiius  fruticulosus  :  Wild  Wall-flower;  Wall 
Gillitiower  ;  Yellow  Stock  Gilliflower;  Winter  Gilliflower. 

Description. — It  is  a  perennial.  Stem  shrubby,  erect, 
bushy,  branched  in  a  determinate  manner;  branches  angular, 
leafy,  hoary  with  close,  bristly,  silvery  hairs,  chiefly  directed 
downward,  like  those  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves ;  though 
some  point  the  contrary  way,  on  the  leaves  as  well  as  pods, 
being  perfectly  distinct  from  the  others,  nor  is  there  any 
forked  or  starry  down  to  be  found.  Leaves  crowded,  i 
stalked,  spear-head-shaped,  acute,  almost  invariably  entire ; 
the  lowermost,  if  any,  slightly  toothed ;  all  deep  green, 
with  more  or  less  of  a  minute  silvery  hoariness,  espe-  , 
cially  at  the  back.  Flowers  in  terminal  clusters,  sweet-  ' 
scented;  their  petals,  always  of  a  uniform  bright  golden 
yellow,  not  stained  with  brown  or  blood-red  as  in  the  garden 
Cheirantiius  Cheiri,  though  the  calyx  is  purplish.  Pods 
\  erect,  one-and-a-half  or  two  inches  long,  covered  with  close 
[  hairs  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  pointing  upwards ;  each  valve 
marked  with  an  elevated  central  line,  often  vanishing  about 
i  half  way  up.  Style  about  a  line  in  length  in  the  flower, 
j  rather  more  on  the  ripe  pod,  stout,  angular,  a  little  bristly, 
crowned  with  the  cloven  stigma,  whose  lobes  are  finally 
j  brought  close  together.  The  seeds  are  flat,  with  a  narrow, 
membranous,  deciduous  border  at  one  side,  as  well  as  at  the 
summit,  of  each. 

i 

Places  where  found.  —  Old  walls,  roofs,  and  lime- stone  j 
rocks. 

History. — It  is  the  Viola  lutea,  or  Yellow  Violet,  of  Gerard  e 
who  describes  it  as  growing  “  upon  brick  and  stone  walls,  in  i 
the  corners  of  churches  everywhere,  as  also  among  rubbish 
and  such  other  stony  places.  They  flower  for  the  most  part 
all  the  year  long,  but  especially  in  winter,  whereupon  the 
people  in  Cheshire  call  them  Winter  Gilliflowers.” 

This  clinging  to  us  in  places  and  seasons  which  decay 
marks  as  its  own  has  always  rendered  the  Wall- flower  the 
emblem  of  fidelity  in  misfortune ;  a  virtue  so  admirable,  as 
to  have  raised  this  flower  to  a  permanent  place  among  the 
flowers  carried  at  festivals,  and  hence,  probably,  the  generic 
name  from  cheir,  the  hand,  and  anthos,  a  flower.  The  same 
habits  have  rendered  this  flower  the  especial  favourite  of 
Poets,  from  Herrick  down  to  Delta.  Many  are  the  beau¬ 
tiful  outpourings  of  their  verses  which  crowd  upon  the 
memory,  and  we  must  quote  from  them  a  few  stanzas. 

To  me  thy  scite  disconsolate, 

On  turret,  wall,  or  tower, 

Makes  thee  appear  misfortune’s  mate, 

And  desolation’s  dower. 

Thou  ask’st  no  kindly  cultured  soil 
Thy  natal  bed  to  be  ; 

Thou  need’st  not  man’s  officious  toil 
To  plant  or  water  thee. 

Sown  by  the  winds,  thou  meekly  rear’st, 

On  ruin’s  crumbling  crest, 

Thy  fragile  form  ;  and  there  appear’st, 

In  smiling  beauty  drest. 

There,  in  thy  bleak  and  earthless  bed, 

Thou  brav’st  the  tempests  strife  ; 

And  giv’st,  what  else  were  cold  and  dead, 

A  lingering  glow  of  life. 

So  sang  the  Quaker  hard,  Bernard  Barton,  but  Herrick, 
the  Elizabethan  poet,  taking  a  still  wilder  flight  among 
“  the  creation  of  flowers,”  tells  us  that  it  is  only  an  adven- 
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turous  maiden  changed  to  this  form,  who  was  killed  in 
deavouring  to  steal  an  interview  with  her  lover — 


en- 


“  Up  she  got  upon  a  wall, 

’Tempting  down  to  slide  withal, 
But  the  silken  twist  untied, 

So  she  fell,  and  bruis’d,  she  died. 
Love,  in  pity  of  the  deed, 

And  her  loving,  luckless  speed, 
Turned  her  to  this  plant,  we  call 
Now,  the  Flower  of  the  Wall." 


Herrick  and  Barton  are  among  the  dead,  and  we  were 
about  to  say — now,  for  what  a  living  poet  says — hut  we  re¬ 
member  that  he,  Delta,  is  also  gone  before,  and  that  the 
dower  of  which  he  thus  sings  is  above  the  grave  of  him 
who  thus  addressed  it : — 


Sweet  Wall-flower !  Sweet  Wall-flower ! 

Thou  conjurest  up  to  me 
Full  many  a  soft  and  sunny  hour 
Of  boyhood’s  thoughtless  glee  ; 

When  joy  from  out  the  daisies  grew 
In  woodland  pastures  green, 

And  summer  skies  were  far  more  blue 
Than  since  they  e’er  have  been. 

*  *  *  * 

Rich  is  the  Pink,  the  Lily  gay, 

The  Bose  is  summer’s  guest, 

Bland  are  thy  charms,  when  these  decay, — 
Of  flowers  first,  last,  and  best  1 
There  may  be  gaudier  in  the  bower. 

And  statelier  on  the  tree  ; 

But  Wall-flower,  loved  Wall-flower, 

Thou  art  the  flower  for  me  ! 

— {Smith.  Withering.  Gerardc.) 


Some  time  since  we  replied  to  a  correspondent  that  we 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  the  Potato 
Murrain,  Vine  Mildew,  and  some  other  phenomena 
Which  he  mentioned,  are  “signs  that  the  world  is  grow¬ 
ing  old.”  We  have  now  before  us  another  letter  from 
the  same  respectable  and  respected  correspondent;  and 
he  asks  whether  we  do  not  “  think  that  fungoid  diseases 
are  on  the  increase  ?  ”  We  think  they  are ;  hut  we 
must  leave  for  others  to  answer  whether  it  is  a  chas¬ 
tisement  like  that  spoken  of  by  the  prophet — “  I  have 
smitten  you  with  blasting  and  mildew;”  “And  in  all 
vineyards  shall  be  wailing.” — ( Amos  iv.  9  ;  v.  17). 

Even  if  it  be  a  visitation  for  our  sinfulness,  still,  as 
in  these  days  effects  are  wrought  out  by  natural  means 
rather  than  by  direct  interpositions,  it  will  not  be  use¬ 
less  to  point  out  what  are,  probably,  the  causes  of  the 
increase  of  fungoid  diseases  in  vegetables. 

First  among  these  causes  are  the  increase  of  moisture 
in  the  air  and  soil,  and  a  decrease  in  their  temperature 
during  the  growing  periods.  It  is  quite  true,  that  taking 
the  average  of  the  entire  year  no  such  changes  are 
perceptible ;  but  if  the  growing  period,  by  which  we 
mean  from  April  to  June,  both  inclusive,  be  taken, 
then  such  an  increase  of  moisture  and  decrease  of  tem¬ 
perature  will  be  found  apparent.  We  have  not  all  our 
notes  and  references ;  but  let  us  take  one  town,  Liver¬ 
pool,  for  example,  of  which  we  have  the  meteorological 
returns  since  1843,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  has  had 
since  no  April  so  warm  as  that  of  1843,  and  no  May 
or  June  so  warm,  except  in  two  years,  and  those  years 
were  1847  and  1849  :  years,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
in  which  fungoid  diseases  much  abated. 

The  following  table  shews  the  average  temperature  in 
the  three  growing  months  of  every  year  since  1843  : — 

Liverpool. 


APRIL. 

MAY. 

JUNE. 

1843  ... 

53-0°  ... 

55-0°  ... 

62  0° 

1844  ... 

47-2 

52-2  ... 

58-0 

1845  ... 

50-2  ... 

.544  ... 

59-1 

1846  ... 

50-2  ... 

51-5  ... 

59-2 

1847  ... 

50-0 

58-5  ... 

70-5 

1848*  ... 

452  ... 

54-8  ... 

58'4 

1849 

50-1  ... 

58-9  ... 

62  4 

1850 

438  ... 

53-5  ... 

57'0 

1851  ... 

46-2 

51-6  ... 

57*9 

*  This  year  the  temperatures  are  the  averages  at  Manchester,  we 
haviDg  no  returns  from  Liverpool  that  year. 


If  any  one  will  follow  out  this  research,  he  will  find 
that  the  same  decrease  of  temperature  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  moisture,  during  the  three  grow¬ 
ing  months,  has  prevailed  in  almost  every  district. 

Turning  this  knowledge  to  advantage  for  avoiding 
the  Grape  mildew,  wo  recommend  the  attention  of  gar¬ 
deners  to  be  directed  to  keeping  both  the  roots  and 
upper  portion  of  their  Vines  drier  and  warmer  than 
ordinarily. 

When  the  mildew  does  appear  upon  the  Vine  leaves, 
or  Grapes,  we  can  recommend  that  all  the  parts  be 
gently  rubbed  between  the  thumb  and  lingers,  kept  well 
covered  with  flowers  of  sulphur  by  dipping  them  into 
a  plate  or  bag  of  those  flowers.  The  sulphur  must  not 
be  washed  off  by  syringing,  or  other  application  of 
water.  Let  it  continue  on  until  it  falls  off  without 
manual  aid,  or  until  the  fruit  is  ripe.  When  cut,  a 
dewing  by  the  aid  of  the  very  finest  rose  of  the  syringe 
will  entirely  remove  the  sulphur,  but  leave  the  bloom 
upon  the  Grapes. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  trace  out  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  Vine  mildew.  We  have  an  impression  that 
it  first  appeared  in  Germany,  in  the  year  1845;  it 
reached  England,  being  first  noticed  at  Margate,  in 
1847.*  The  year  following  it  was  ravaging  France. 
In  1850  and  1851,  it  had  spread  over  Italy  and  Sicily. 
In  1852,  the  Madeira  Vines  were  destroyed  by  it;  it 
reached  Spain  and  Portugal  the  same  year ;  and  now 
we  read  from  Oporto,  that  this  year  it  has  enlarged  its 
attacks  so  much,  that  “  prayers  against  the  ravages  of 
the  disease  have  been  offered  up  in  many  of  the  parish 
churches.” 


The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Sidney  Foster, 
Secretary  of  the  Surrey  Zoological  Poultry  Show,  with 
permission  to  publish  it  in  our  columns.  The  writer  is 
Mr.  Snell,  whose  Shangliae  chickens  carried  off  the  first 
prizes  at  Cheltenham  and  Plymouth. 

“  I  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinion  of 
the  imperative  necessity  for  some  means  being  adopted 
to  verify  the  ages  of  chickens,  which  are  required  to  he 
accurately  stated.  I  have  been  struck,  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  at  exhibitions,  by  the  evident  difference  between 

*  Its  fungal  nature  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Tucker,  gardener  to 
J.  Slater,  Esq.,  of  that  town.  The  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkley  decided  that  it 
is  a  new  species  of  Oidium,  and  named  it  after  its  discoverer,  0.  Tuckeri. 
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the  actual  age  and  the  age  declared.  In  one  case,  1 
pointed  out  to  an  eminent  amateur  a  prize  pen  of 
birds  evidently  sis  or  seven  weeks  (not  to  say  more) 
older  than  was  stated  ;  and  the  remark  my  friend  made 
was,  ‘  If  the  owner  were  to  swear  they  are  not  older,  I 
could  not  believe  him.’  I  noticed  some  chickens,  in 
another  pen,  which  I  knew  to  be  upwards  of  twelve 
weeks  older  than  appeared  in  the  catalogue.  Now,  I 
woidd  acquit  gentlemen  (and  J  trust  I  should  be  right 
in  so  doing)  of  intentional  mis-statements — the  errors  1 
have  noticed  were  possibly  tho  result  of  carelessness; 
but  something  is  necessary  to  prevent  such  blunders, 
and  to  ensure  exactness.  If  tho  ages  had  to  be  declared 
upon  honour,  or  verified  by  declaration,  greater  attention 
would  be  given  while  preparing  the  statements,  and 
any  mistake  then  occurring  might  fairly  be  deemed 
intentional  aud  premeditated.  Some  plan  is  evidently 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  honest  competitors 
who  truly  declare  the  ages  of  their  birds;  and  I  am 
content  with  having  called  the  attention  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  to.  so  important  a  question. — W.  H.  Snell,  Shir¬ 
ley  Cottage,  Norwood.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  much  truth  in 
th is  charge  of  error  in  the  statement  of  the  age  of 
chickens ;  and  we  think  no  one  would  object — certainly, 
no  one  ought  to  object — to  sign  a  declaration  in  this 
form — 

“I  hereby  declare  that  ray  Dorking  chickens  now 
sent  for  exhibition  were  hatched  on  or  about  the  10 th 
day  of  April,  1853.  “  A -  IB - .” 

A  printed  form  might  bo  furnished  to  each  exhibitor, 
j  blanks  being  left  for  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

Supposing  that  any  one  is  base  enough  intentionally 
to  allege  an  erroneous  age  as  being  that  of  his  chickens, 
even  one  so  dishonest  would  be  checked  in  his  course  ; 
for,  if  proof  established  the  falsehood,  his  own  hand¬ 
writing  would  prevent  the  shuffling  plea  that  it  was  a 
mistake  being  available. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  upon  another  case  in  which 
no  plea  of  mistake  should  be  permitted  to  prevail — wc 
mean  the  price  alfixed  at  which  birds  exhibited  are  to 
!  be  sold.  Whatever  sum  is  stated  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  exhibitor,  or  of  his  servant,  in  the  form  of  entry, 
should  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  If  an  exhibitor  is  so 
careless  as  not  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Society  whose  form  he  fills  up,  he  ought 
not  to  complain  if  he  suffers  from  the  consequences  of 
such  carelessness.  To  be  lax  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
i  rule  is  to  open  a  door  for  inconvenient  shuffling. 

We  know  a  very  recent  case  where  a  pen  of  birds 
was  marked  in  the  exhibition  catalogue  at  .£10.  We 
thought  the  cockerel  in  the  pen  worth  all  the  money, 
and  so  thought  the  most  successful  breeder  of  the 
variety.  Ho  claimed  the  pen,  but  was  told  it  was  a 
mistake,  the  price  was  -630  ;  and  he  eventually  gave 
T20.  We  do  not  for  a  moment  intend  to  insinuate  that 
it  was  not  a  mistake,  because  we  have  no  evidence 
either  to  sustain  or  to  forbid  such  an  insinuation ;  but 
we  do  say,  that  if  an  exhibitor  is  allowed  to  increase 
his  price,  under  any  circumstances,  then  is  a  door 


opened  which  too  many  will  take  advantage  of  so  soon 
as  they  find  their  birds  are  sought  for;  and  it  will  be 
worse  than  foolish  to  append  prices  at  all.  It  will  be 
worse  than  foolish,  because  it  will  bo  evaded  by  the 
shuffling,  and  adhered  to  only  by  tho  strictly  honourable. 


There  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  the  Potato  Murrain 
is  much  arrested  in  its  course  by  the  hot,  dry  weather 
n,t  the  boginuing  of  this  month.  A  gentleman,  travelling 
from  Penzance  to  Plymouth,  says, — “  Mile  by  mile,  as  I 
journeyed,  was  tho  blight  less  severe  in  the  Potatoes, 
though  even  here  bad  enough.  Hay  is  now  (August  3) 
cutting  in  large  breadths,  but  so  long  delayed  that  the 
bottom  is  quite  blanched.”  From  the  neighbourhood 
of  Penzance  we  hear  as  follows, — “  Potatoes  are  here 
rotting  fast  in  the  ground;  hardly  a  tuber  fit  to  eat; 
never,  in  fact,  worse  in  any  previous  year.”  From  the 
north  of  Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  we  hear, — “The  crop 
of  Potatoes  will  not  bo  very  much  injured.  The  haulm 
looks  very  bad,  but  the  tubers  arc  not  proportionately 
injured.”  We  think  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
reports  which  do  not  show  that  the  tubers  have  been 
examined. 


Some  of  our  contemporaries  are  labouring  to  ridicule 
the  increased  attention  now  being  paid  to  Poultry- 
culture,  and  they  chuckle  over  the  idea  that  the  prices 
of  fowls  arc  declining.  This  is  rejoicing  at  an  imaginary 
result;  for  we  know  of  prices  recently  given  which  are 
quite  equal  to  those  we  have  had  to  record.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  know  of  <620  beiug  paid  for  a  Spanish  cockerel 
and  two  pullets ;  and  wo  also  know  that  Capt.  Hornby 
refused  T50  for  his  Spanish  cockerel  exhibited,  and  the 
same  sum  for  a  pen  of  Dorkings,  at  the  London  Summer 
Exhibition.  This  reminds  us,  that  at  that  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Dr.  G  wynne  received  a  prize  for  Black  Shangliae 
Chickens,  but  his  name  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
published  prize  list. 


THE  WEATHER,  THE  ORCHARD,  AND 
GARDEN  CROPS. 

To  say  that  the  past  has  been  one  of  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  seasons  on  record,  is,  I  suppose,  simply  to 
affirm  what  every  Englishman  knew  beforehand. 

After  one  of  the  wettest  autumns  we  ever  knew, 
and  an  open  winter  during  part  of  December  and 
January,  we  came  to  the  hardest  weather  just  at  the 
very  period  when  the  spring  is  expected  to  advance. 
Then,  during  the  third  and  last  weeks  in  March,  we 
had  a  thermometer,  for  several  nights,  indicating  from 
1G  to  20  degrees  of  frost.  This  was,  indeed,  most 
unusual,  and  well  it  was  for  fruit-growers  that  the  past 
had  been  of  a  retarding  character,  or  there  had  been 
little  fruit  in  the  kingdom;  thus  fairly  shewing  the 
value  of  retarding  principles  in  covering  matters  which 
I  was  the  first  to  insist  on,  although  I  had  to  fight  the 
battle  single-handed  at  one  period.  Since  then  we  have 
had  numerous  converts. 

In  the  second  week  of  May  we  had  repeated  snow- 
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storms,  of  sucli  a  character  as  to  block  up  roads,  and 
to  call  endless  shovels  and  brooms  into  request.  If 
we  have  had  anything  worth  calling  summer,  it  was 
from  about  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June; 
during  which  time  we  experienced  severe  droughts ; 
but  even  this,  although  prejudicial  to  many  crops,  was 
cheerfully  endured  as  a  thing  in  the  main  desirable, 
especially  after  the  autumn  and  winter  rains. 

In  order  to  show  the  bearing  of  the  whole  summer  on 
fruits  and  vegetables,  I  must  take  the  liberty  of  directing 
attention  to  the  late  extraordinary  six  weeks,  or  more, 
through  which  we  have  lately  passed — such  a  period  as 
I  have  never  experienced  since  the  memorable  181(3. 

I,  for  one,  well  remember  the  character  of  that  sad 
summer:  for  I  was  engaged  in  the  seed  business  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  My  father,  under 
whom  I  then  served,  in  conjunction  with  the  nursery 
business,  grew  seeds  of  various  kinds  extensively,  to  | 
supply  the  trade,  as  well  as  for  retail ;  and,  at  that 
period,  I  remember  great  breadths  of  Lettuces,  Onions, 
and  other  such  things,  being,  day  after  day,  thrown 
prostrate,  until  nearly  all  destroyed.  Such  was  the 
devastation  amongst  our  tender  vegetables,  that  Bath 
Cos  Lettuce  seed  was  sold  for  five  guineas  the  pound, 
trade  price;  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly, 
Windsor ,  or  the  Broad  Bean ,  at  eight  guineas  the  bushel. 
Our  Brown  Cos  Lettuce  seed  was  made  up  in  dainty  little 
half-crown  packets,  each  of  which  might  yield  two  or 
three  score  good  seeds.  So  much  for  a  comparison  of 
seasons,  with  their  effects ;  and  the  chief  difference,  as  j 
far  as  I  remember,  between  that  summer  and  the 
present  is,  that  1816  was  not  quite  so  wet,  but  by  far 
colder  and  more  windy.  People,  that  summer,  were  ; 
constantly  seen  at  haymaking  and  harvest  work  with  j 
great  coats  on,  and  that  fact  was  matter  of  daily  j 
comment. 

I  will  now  state  the  character  and  condition  of  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  as  they  are  and  have  been  with  us,  I 
in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  weather  on  the  pro-  | 
ducts  of  the  garden. 

Inwall  fruits,  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  here  (Cheshire) 
are  far  beyond  an  average  crop ;  strange  to  say,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  sunshine  for  many  weeks  they  were 
never  more  healthy  or  more  abundant ;  but  it  is  many 
years  since  we  missed  a  crop  of  these  things  out-doors. 
Apricots  are  scarcely  half  a  crop ;  the  wondrously  low 
temperature  of  the  last  week  in  March,  before  quoted, 
was  their  bane,  no  doubt ;  or  else  they  bloomed,  or  rather 
would  have  bloomed,  in  excellent  style,  but  that  frost 
destroyed  them  in  a  hall-developed  state.  Pears,  on 
■walls,  trellisses,  &c.,  are,  on  the  whole,  a  capital  crop. 
We  have  them  in  all  forms,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
particular  mode  of  training  bears  the  hell.  Marie 
Louise ,  so  much  complained  of  by  Mr.  Rivers  and  our 
metropolitan  friends  in  general,  has  set  abundantly  both 
on  walls  and  on  my  table  trellisses.  Winter  Neilis ,  too, 
on  walls,  every  tree  is  uniformly  covered;  this  is  an 
invaluable  Pear.  Apples  are  the  heaviest  crop  I  ever 
knew,  whether  referring  to  dessert  or  to  table  kinds.  It 
is  unpleasant  to  contemplate  the  mischief  this  will  ! 
cause  next  season,  in  all  probability,  by  exhausting  the  ■ 
trees.  Plums  are  a  partial  crop,  especially  the  Green-  j 
gage ;  but  those  of  the  Magnum  lonum  class  are  an 
unusually  large  crop ;  Damsons ,  perhaps  a  little  below 
the  average.  As  to  Raspberries,  I  have  not  seen  any¬ 
thing  equal  to  them  but  once  in  my  life ;  and  that  was  j 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  We  have  been  gathering  , 
daily,  for  the  most  ordinary  uses,  fruit  of  the  Folstaff 
kind,  any  one  gathering  of  which  would  bo  considered  a 
picked  sample  for  any  exhibition  table  in  the  kingdom  ; 
and  I  have  a  row  treated  on  a  peculiar  plan,  which  will 
continue  bearing  for  a  month  yet,  or  more.  This  plan 
I  consider  so  useful,  that  I  must  inform  our  readers  of 
it  in  due  time.  Gooseberries,  and  Red  and  White 


Currants ,  are  as  heavy  a  crop  as  the  Raspberries  ;  and 
as  for  Blade  Currants,  they  are  splendid.  Cherries  are 
an  inferior  crop;  they  did  not  set  well,  and  have  been 
sadly  plagued  by  the  fly.  Strawberries  bloomed  and  set 
as  well  as  I  ever  knew  them,  but  at  least  three  fourths 
have  been  lost.  It  was  impossible  to  gather  them  so  as 
to  be  usable,  and  they  became  a  prey  to  wireworms, 
slugs,  &c.,  and  rotted  away  piecemeal. 

As  to  vegetables,  Peas  have  run  much  to  haulm,  hut 
the  crop,  nevertheless,  has  been  far  above  an  average, 
hitherto ;  but  I  do  not,  by  any  means,  admire  the  crops 
of  British  Queens,  which  we  always  sow  in  April  and 
May,  for  late  autumn  use.  They  are  all  cankered  in  the 
stems,  or  are  what  our  old  gardeners  used  to  term 
“  shanked.”  These  are  a  precarious  crop  on  our  sandy 
and  hard-worn  soils  in  general,  but  I  verily  had  thought, 
that  by  making  trenches,  ns  for  Celery,  and  using  much 
charred  weeds,  and  rubbish,  in  the  compost,  I  should 
have  had  success;  but  1  fear  them  much,  and  have  been 
sowing  several  rows  of  the  Prince  Albert,  and  Prussian, 
as  a  speculation.  The  Thurston's  Reliance  is  a  very 
useful  Pea,  and  with  us  this  summer  has  been  about 
seven  feet  in  height.  It  has  a  tendency  to  branch  like 
the  Knight's  Marrow  section.  The  Imperial  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  still,  especially  for  those  who  are  scant 
of  labour  and  sticks;  and  the  Woodford  Marrow,  of 
similar  habit,  for  those  who  are  very  particular  as  to 
colour.  They  are  much  liked  for  bottling.  The  Broad: 
Bean  class  are  very  fine  this  year,  but  they  have  been 
visited  here  with  the  fungus  which  has  been  much 
complained  of,  and  which  invests  the  whole  plant, 
speedily,  with  a  chocolate  tint,  especially  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf.  As  soon  as  this  prevails,  there  is  an  end  to 
both  “setting”  and  “swelling”  in  the  pods.  Those 
who  are  learned  *in  cryptogamous  matters,  would  do 
well  to  pay  extra  attention  to  this,  which  threatens, 
some  time,  to  rival  the  potato  disease. 

Ccndijlomers  have  been  unusually  fine.  Some  years  have 
passed  since  I  saw  such  large,  white,  and  close  heads. 
The  Asiatic  variety,  which  should  be  a.  week  or  two  later, 
if  true,  has,  for  three  years,  proved  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  old  Cauliflower.  So  much  for  our  modern 
seedsmen,  who  write,  “superb,”  “choice,”  “extra,”  &c., 
on  their  packets,  but  to  which,  in  many  cases,  might  be 
superadded,  “Fudge.” 

Spring  Broccolis were  line,  too,  but  very  late;  and  the 
latest  whites  run  fairly  up  to  the  Cauliflower  season,  as 
they  should  do.  The  loss  by  severe  weather,  in  Broccolis, 
I  consider  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Asparagus  has  been  abundant,  but  scarcely  so  large 
as  in  some  years,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  drought  which 
occurred  during  the  whole  period  in  which  it  should  he 
in  its  prime.  It  was,  however,  first-rate  in  quality,  as 
it  always  is  here.  We  do  not  grow  what  is  called 
drumstick  Asparagus. 

Kidney  Beans,  raised  in  heat,  hardened  off,  and  trans¬ 
planted,  only  came  to  hand  about  the  20th  of  July,  and 
Tomatoes,  which  were  in  blossom  when  turned  out  of 
pots,  in  the  middle  of  June,  do  not  appear  to  be  one 
week  advanced  since  that  period.  This  will  serve  to 
show  our  friends  of  the  south  what  sort  of  a  climate  we 
have  in  the  north.  Scarlet  Runners,  sown  in  the  last 
week  of  April,  have  been  in  blossom  for  three  weeks,  at 
least,  but  not  a  pod  is  to  be  seen  yet,  and  it  is  now  the 
1st  of  August. 

The  early  crops  of  Potatoes ,  out-doors,  chiefly  the 
Ash  leaved  Kidney,  have  been  very  fine,  and  free  from 
disease  until  about  the  12th  of  July,  when  it  gave  un¬ 
mistakable  signs  of  its  approach.  1  took  up  a  lot 
(under  ripe,  of  course)  before  the  least  taint  could  be 
discovered  in  the  foliage,  hut  I  regret  to  report,  that 
nearly  one-third  are  since  decayed,  although  they  are 
placed  singly  on  a  dry,  boarded-floor.  At  this  period 
(August  1st)  the  complaints  from  the  farmers  are  con- 
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siderable.  The  disease,  in  fact,  1ms  attained  its  usual 
universality,  hut  certainly  not  with  that  degree  of  viru¬ 
lence  which  it  assumed  in  some  former  years,  especially, 
considering  the  extremely  favourable  condition  of  soil 
and  atmosphere  to  its  extension.  Unmanured,  fresh, 
and  dry  soils,  with  a  constant  care  over  the  seed,  seem, 
i  at  present,  to  offer  the  best  chances  of  lightening  its 
ravages. 

And,  now,  as  to  Salads.  Never  before  did  I  find  Lct- 
:  faces  so  much  in  perfection;  they  have  been  full-sized, 

:  crisp,  and  tender,  in  the  highest  degree,  and  possessing 
\  very  little  tendency  to  run  to  seed.  Cucumbers  in  the 
[  open  ridge  are  all  destroyed  by  the  what  is  termed 
\  “  the  Cucumber  disease.”  This  appears  to  be  some 
j  minute  fungus,  which  in  a  few  days  paralyses  the  whole 
j  energies  of  tho  plants,  and  in  another  week  or  so 
i  utterly  destroys  them.  We  have  had  an  annual  visitation 
of  this  sad  pest  for  some  five  years,  and,  as  it  presents 
some  features  resembling  the  potato  disease,  especially 
as  to  the  rapidity  and  amount  of  the  devastation,  it  is 
deserving  close  consideration  by  those  highly  scientific 
men  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  prosecute  such  in¬ 
vestigations.  I  have  been  informed,  by  most  respect- 
j  able  persons,  that  districts  in  England,  formerly  noted 
j  for  the  production  of  field  or  garden  Cucumbers,  are  no 
I  longer  so,  and  that  many  have  entirely  relinquished 
their  culture  in  despair.  As  with  the  potato  disease  at 
j  its  commencement,  I  have  tried  various  remedial  and 
!  preventive  plans,  but  with  no  effect  worthy  of  consi¬ 
deration.  In-door  fruits  T  pass  by  as  getting  wide  of  my 
subject.  And  now  for  fair  inferences,  deduced  from 
J  the  foregoing  features  of  the  season. 

In  the  first  place — Fruits.  Who  could  have  expected 
such  fortunate  results,  after  so  extraordinary  a  spring? 
I  know  not  how  to  account  for  this,  except  on  the  re¬ 
tarding  principle.  We  in  the  north  are  colder  than  our 
gardeners  southwards,  and  there  are  those  who  better 
carry  out  retarding  principles,  I  conceive,  in  the  former 
case.  It  appears  to  me,  from  reports  I  have  read,  that  we 
are  more  fortunate  in  fruits  than  those  farther  south, 
j  I  have  understood  from  Mr.  Eivers  that  he  has  had,  for 
|  mauy  years,  very  indifferent  success  with  the  Marie 
!  Louise  Pear,  a  favourite  of  thousands;  and  who  knows 
'  much  more  about  fruits  than  Mr.  It.  ?  But  those  I 
Quince  stocks,  I  fear,  and,  certainly,  the  precocious 
climate  upwards,  as  we  north-countrymen  say,  are  not 
altogether  favourable  to  superior  crops.  And  to  this 
j  may  be  traced  the  enormous  crops  of  what  are  termed 
j  bush  fruits,  such,  indeed,  as  seldom  occurs.  The  partial 
!  failures  in  Plums  and  Cherries,  in  our  quarter,  may 
fairly  be  placed  to  early  excitability,  without  the  means 
of  retardation. 

Apples,  too,  a  monstrous  crop  ;  and  here,  again,  the 
retarding  principle  meets  us  full  in  tho  face.  During 
the  twenty-five  years  that  I  have  seen  Apples  blossom 
in  this  district,  I  never  but  once  knew  them  bloom  so 
j  late;  they  had,  indeed,  scarcely  finished  blossoming  in 
I  the  second  week  of  June.  Here,  again,  a  singular 
|  season  accomplished  what,  as  I  believe,  the  art  of  the 
gardener  should  attempt  in  ordinary  seasons,  as  far  as 
his  means  reach.  In  bush  fruits,  we  find  enormous 
j  crops  of  Black  Currants  and  Raspberries,  thus  evincing, 

;  as  i  have  often  suggested  in  The  Cottage  Gardener, 
l  their  identity  of  habit  in  regard  of  moisture ;  at  least,  of 
these  two  useful  fruits. 

To  conclude:  a  few  words  on  vegetables.  Salads, 
especially  Lettuces,  unusually  crisp,  fat,  and  tender. 
Here  a  wet  summer  may  teach  young  gardeners  that  not 
manures  alone  may  accomplish  all  this,  but  a  liberal 
amount  of  moisture  must  be  added  ;  they  may  also  take 
into  consideration  the  assistance  of  a  damp  atmosphere, 
with  an  air  temperature  in  an  inferior  ratio  to  that  of 
ordinary  seasons,  especially  in  its  relation  to  ground  ! 
warmth.  Cauliflowers  unusually  fine,  too  :  here  we  ! 


have  an  illustration  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  the  Lettuces.  Peas, 
good  crops,  but  I  never  knew  them  so  slow  in  filling. 
Most  gardeners  know,  that  even  Peas  will  not  fill  fast 
unless  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  as  well  as 
moisture  ;  hence  noble-looking  crops,  but  slow  filling. 

'J  o  talk  about  Cabbages,  <£c  ,  were  almost  needless.  I 
may  just  say  that  I  have  not  seen  a  blue  Cabbage  this 
summer  ;  and  that  the  Cabbage  Butterfly  has  been 
unusually  scarce.  I  have  not  seen  half-a-dozen  since 
Midsummer.  Wasps  must  have  had  a  long  nap,  for  I 
have  not  seen  one  lor  six  weeks.  R.  Errington. 


MEETING  OF  THE  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY,  REGENT  STREET,  July  26th. 

Disa  grandifi.ora. — All  round  the  room,  tables  were 
loaded  with  the  finest  fruits,  vegetables,  and  salad  plants 
that  possibly  could  be,  and  we  had  flowers  which  were 
not  surpassed  in  health,  beauty,  or  rarity,  at  any  of  the 
shows  lor  the  last  twenty  years — to  wit,  those  of  a  very 
fine  Disa  grandiflora,  sent  by  C.  Leach,  Esq.,  of 
Clapham  Park.  I  have  known  of  Mr.  Leach’s  doings 
lor  many  years,  and  I  have  been  under  obligations  to 
him  long  before  I  ever  saw  him,  and  now  I  may  as  well 
say,  that  he  has  crowned  his  complete  success  in  a 
different  line,  where  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred 
gardeners  that  made  the  attempt  failed;  namely,  he  can 
grow,  flower,  and  cross  all  the  most  difficult  bulbs  in 
Africa,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  very  likely  he  does 
not  think  that  any  greenhouse  or  halt-hardy  bulb  is 
nearly  so  difficult  to  grow  as  the  potato. 

The  Disa  grandiflora,  in  all  probability,  is  an  ever¬ 
green  !  like  Valotta  'purpurea,  which  inhabits  the  same 
kind  of  locality,  only  not  so  high  up ;  and  here  is  where 
we  have  been  all  wrong  with  it.  This  plant  of  it  has 
been  green,  and  never  died  down  these  three  years  past; 
it  is  as  healthy  as  a  plant  could  be,  and  throwing  up 
strong  healthy  shoots  from,  what  you  would  suppose, 
underground  stolons.  There  were  two  flower  stems, 
twenty  inches  high,  and  each  of  them  had  several  flowers 
in  bud,  and  one  open  on  each,  so  that  this  charming 
hardy  orchid  flowers  more  like  a  Tigridia  than  any 
thing  else.  It  was  in  a  large  32-pot,  and  in  very,  very 
sandy  peat,  and  had  nothing  done  to  it  out  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  greenhouse  culture  these  three  years. 
Dr.  Burch  ell  said  that  Valotta  purpurea  was  the  only 
bulb  ot  the  order  of  Amaryllidsthat  lie  found  growing  in 
boggy  peat  in  Africa;  and  we  know  that  Valotta  was  lost, 
over  and  over  again,  while  it  was  treated  like  the  rest  of 
tho  family,  and  not  as  an  evergreen,  but  now  a  cottager 
can  grow  it  in  a  window  as  easily  as  a  Crocus,  and  more 
so.  It  will  be  exactly  the  same,  some  day  or  other,’ 
with  Disa  grandiflora. 

Who  could  have  thought,  the  other  day,  when  I  pro¬ 
mised  to  tell  how  it  could  be  kept,  at  least  for  a  time, 
that  T  should  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  learn  the 
cause  of  our  failure  with  it  for  years,  aud  how  simple 
the  apparently  most  difficult  culture  seems  when  we 
know  how  to  pursue  it !  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Leach 
for  this  information. 

It  is  well  known  to  some  of  our  readers  that  I  am 
not  at  liberty  to  give  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
studied  the  plant  for  me  on  Table  Mountain,  but  that  is 
of  no  moment,  as  we  have  a  very  lucid  statement  of  the 
situation  and  circumstances  from  the  pen  of  Sir  John 
Herschel,  on  his  return  from  the  Cape.  Sir  John  placed 
a  registering  thermometer  on  the  summit  of  Table 
Mountain,  and  left  it  there  for  three  years,  and  the 
lowest  temperature  was  31U\  and  the  highest  9<U° 
during  that  time.  1  well  recollect  the  sensation  caused 
in  this  room,  in  Regent-street,  at  the  end  of  1838,  by 
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some  very  rare  Cape  plants,  exhibited  from  Sir  John 
Herscliel,  who  flowered  them  in  his  open  garden,  in 
London :  they  were — Satyriums,  Cyanellas,  and  a  rare 
Vieusseuxia,  and  it  was  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  by  the 
Society,  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  these  and 
such  plants  are  naturally  found,  that  wre  first  heard 
about  those  of  Disa.  “Its  habitat,”  replies  Sir  John, 

“  is  on  the  margin  of  pools  of  standing  water,  on  or 
near  the  summit  of  Table  Mountain,  the  drainage  of  the 
boggy  slopes  of  the  mountain,  where  its  roots  are  im¬ 
mersed.  These  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer.  Jn 
such  localities,  it  is,  of  course,  frequently  involved  in 
the  dense  mist  of  the  clouds,  which  even  in  the  hottest 
months  often  cover  the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain 
for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  uninterruptedly.  I  presume,  a 
moderately  warm,  habitually  damp,  atmosphere,  would 
suit  it.”  This,  ten  years  after  this  suggestion,  twelve 
months  of  “  moderately  warm,  and  habitually  damp, 
atmosphere,”  may  have  helped  the  flowering  of  Disa 
grandijlorct.  When  I  say  that  Ixias  may  bo  growing  on 
the  dry  banks  of  these  boggy  “  pools,’’  and  only  a  few 
yards  from  the  Disa,  whose  roots  are  immersed  in  water 
all  the  year  round,  it  will  give  some  idea  of  the  difficulty 
of  knowing  how  to  deal  even  with  two  plants  from  the 
same  locality,  without  a  precise  knowledge  of  their  na¬ 
tural  habitats.  The  sailors  give  the  name  of  “  table¬ 
cloth,”  to  those  white,  misty  clouds,  which  envelope  the 
mountain  top  so  often,  and  for  so  many  weeks  at  a 
time.  The  high  winds  which  sweep  over  the  mountain, 
are,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  loaded  with  vapours 
from  the  South  Pacific,  and  although  they  may  affect 
the  vegetation  on  the  summit,  generally,  such  plants  as 
grow  low  down  in  hollows,  like  this  Disa,  may  uot 
require,  under  cultivation,  such  currents  of  ventilation, 
as  we  know  to  be  highly  essential  to  Cape  Bulbs  in 
general.  These  data,  therefore,  would  imply  the  follow¬ 
ing,  as  a  rational  mode  of  cultivating  the  Disa: — 

The  tuberous  roots  to  be  planted  rather  deep  in  pots 
of  sandy  peat,  very  well  drained,  so  as  to  allow  of  large 
supplies  of  water  during  the  summer,  without  fear  of 
any  stagnation  at  the  roots ;  from  April  to  October,  a 
damp  atmosphere  and  free  ventilation  would  be  secured 
easiest  by  plunging  the  pots  in  moss,  in  a  cold  pit, 
which  should  be  open,  or  ventilated  at  back  and  front, 
and  the  moss  kept  constantly  moist.  A  greenhouse 
would  be  quite  damp  enough  for  it  in  winter,  De¬ 
cember,  January,  February,  and  March,  being  the  hot, 
dry  months  at  the  Cape;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  now 
but  the  plant  must  be  kept  growing  all  the  year  round, 
else  what  is  to  become  of  those  healthy  young  shoots 
which  are  now  pushing  up  all  round  the  flowering  parts 
of  Mr.  Leach’s  beautiful  plant.  I  shall  not  lose  sight 
of  this  plant;  and  as  Mr.  Leach  is  seldom  absent  from 
our  meetings  in  Regent-street,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  learning  all  about  it.  Meantime,  if  the  trade  cannot 
supply  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  of  it  for  others  to 
experiment  upon,  let  us  send  out  a  vessel  to  Simon’s 
Bay,  with  a  dozen  or  two  of  AVardian  cases,  and  let  the 
butler  or  head-steward  of  the  vessel  go  up  to  “  remove 
the  cloth,”  without  any  harm  to  the  mountaineers,  or  to 
the  new  constitution  sent  out  at  last,  and  we  shall  soon 
have  Disas  enough,  Herschelias,  too,  as  well  as  all  the 
Satyriums,  of  which  candidum,  carneum,  cucullatum ,  and 
chrysostachyum,  will  need  very  sandy  peat,  and  papil¬ 
losum  good,  rich  loam,  the  same  as  for  Valotta.  The 
i  Satyriums  all  require  large  doses  of  water  in  summer, 
j  and  complete  rest  after  flowering,  and  as  much  sun-heat, 
while  at  rest,  as  can  be  obtained, 
i  I  am  afraid  to  mention  one-half  of  the  Kitchen 
Vegetables  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  for  fear  of  setting 
!  the  young  gardeners  and  the  cooks  at  loggerheads;  for 
I  have  had  some  hard  scratches  that  way  myself  in  my 
j  day.  I  may  state,  in  round  numbers,  however,  that 
'  Mr.  Burns,  gardener  to  Lord  Stanhope,  at  Chevening, 


had  the  best  of  it;  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Keay, 
of  Little  Blake  Hall,  AVaustead,  second  best;  and  Mr. 
Spivey,  gardener  to  J.  A.  Houblon,  Esq.,  of  Halling- 
bury,  near  Bishop’s  Strotford,  third  best; — that  Mr. 
Burns  had  70  kinds  of  things  from  the  kitchen  garden 
that  day,  or  in  the  whole  competition,  I  forget  which ; 
that  Mr.  Smith  had  63  kinds,  and  Mr.  Spivey  51  kinds.  | 
Mr.  Burns  won  all  the  best  prizes  of  the  last  winter 
season  offered  by  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Smith  the  second  j 
best — besides,  Dr.  Bindley  gave  £b  to  be  fought  for  as 
well.  These  two  giants,  however,  swept  off  every  far¬ 
thing  of  them  ;  but,  unless  we  are  all  at  war  among  the 
Cossacks  next  winter,  Mr.  Burns  and  other  garden 
poets  must  look  to  their  laurels,  for  I  hear  there  is  to 
be  a  tremendous  rush  for  these  prizes  next  winter.  In 
a  collection  of  Peas  from  Mr.  AVrench,  of  London 
Bridge,  was  the  tall  Sugar  Pea,  about  which  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  tickled  the  readers  of  “Household 
AVords”  a  year  or  two  since.  That  is  the  pea  they  eat 
in  Germany,  and  all  over  the  continent,  as  we  do  Kidney- 
beans  ;  we  saw  pods  of  it  snapping  like  glass,  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  lecture,  showing  it  had  none  of  the  glove- 
leather-lining  like  other  peas.  In  a  large  collection 
from  the  Society's  garden,  was  a  Cabbage  called  Sutton's 
Cornish,  which  we  were  told  was  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useful,  as  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  were  as  tender  as 
marrow.  In  this  garden  they  still  prefer  Knight’s 
different  Marrow  Peas  as  the  most  sugary;  and  I  agree 
with  them  ;  but  1  think  their  Raspberry  ground  is  quite 
worn  out,  for  they  showed  a  dish  of  Rivers'  Large- 
fruited  Raspberry,  which  were  certainly  the  smallest  I 
have  seen  these  ten  years  ;  it  would  just  take  four  of 
them  to  make  one  of  the  Fastolf  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Youcll,  of  Yarmouth.  I  tasted  six  kinds  of  the  little 
old-fashioned  Gooseberries  from  our  garden,  and  I  won¬ 
dered  that  people  so  run  after  the  great  pudding-bags  of 
berries  from  the  Great  North  AAresterns.  Of  these  six, 
the  Oval  Red  and  the  old  Rough  Red  were  the  two  best. 
Wilmot’s  white  and  red  Currants  were  particularly  good. 
They  always  show  new  things  from  Paris,  and  other 
parts  of  France,  from  this  garden ;  but  they  still  keep 
up  the  useless  pedantry  of  sending  the  French  names 
with  them,  as  if  there  was  nobody  about  London  who 
could  translate  the  French  labels.  When  shall  the 
“  Mysteries  of  Paris”  be  done  away  with  in  our  English  . 
gardening  ? 

New  Salpiglossis  and  Lobelia.  —  There  were  six 
plants  of  the  new  scarlet  Salpiglossis  from  Mr.  Hen-  i 
derson,  of  the  Pine-Apple  Place  Nursery;  and  six  of 
a  new  white  variety  of  Lobelia  ramosa.  The  Salpi¬ 
glossis  is  orange-scarlet,  and  would  make  a  most  beau¬ 
tiful  bed.  The  white  Lobelia  will  be  very  useful,  but 
not  so  gay  as  the  blue  racemosa. 

Fruit. — There  was  a  cut  branch  of  a  Red-berried  j 
Elder,  loaded  with  clusters  of  red  currant-looking  fruit; 
very  pretty  indeed.  The  sort  is  named  Sambucus  race¬ 
mosa.  There  was  a  Black  Prince  Pine,  from  Mr.  J 
Fleming  ;  a  kind  I  never  recollect  seeing  before  ;  it  ! 
was  a  beautiful-looking  fruit,  with  a  purplisli-red  cast, 
and  the  crown  rather  that  way;  the  weight  was  above 
5  lbs.  There  was  a  Queen  Pine,  from  the  Bishop  1 
of  Salisbury,  about  the  same  weight.  There  were  several  j 
other  good  samples  of  this  fruit,  and  all  the  other  fruits 
in  season  ;  but  the  only  fruit  more  pointedly  alluded  to 
in  the  lecture  was  a  dish  of  Figs,  from  Mr.  Fleming, 
out  of  a  new  kind  of  fig-house  erected  last  April  twelve- 
months,  and  which  is  now  imitated  in  first-rate  situa¬ 
tions  for  fruit,  as  at  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s,  Mr.  Peto’s, 
&c.  This  new  house  is  only  six  feet  wide,  and  as  much 
like  the  new  glass  walls  as  we  could  make  out. 

There  was  a  beautiful  Forget-me-not  ( Myosotis  azoried) 
from  the  Society;  and  I  was  told,  coming  home,  that  it 
is  no  more  than  a  biennial,  and  ought  to  be  constantly 
kept  from  cuttings.  There  were  lots  of  other  plants 
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from  the  Society,  and  the  new  annuals  mentioned  last 
week,  to  which  add  a  Schizanthus  violaceus,  a  dark  violet 
flower,  a  very  unusual  tint  in  soft  things,  and  a  white 
Nolana  grandiflora,  at  which  all  the  fancy  flower  gar¬ 
deners  will  jump — low  white  beds  being  scarce.  Mr. 
Keynes,  from  Salisbury,  had  a  box  of  Picotees,  and 
another  of  Carnations,  which  looked  very  large  and 
well  marked;  but  I  am  no  scholar  in  that  way  at  all. 
Mr.  Ayres  had  two  Geraniums,  crosses  by  the  fancies 
and  wild  Africans ;  they  were  not  named.  One  is  in 
the  way,  and  a  good  improvement  on  Curate,  the  bedder, 
and  Curate  must  now  go  the  wall.  This  is  a  cross  from 
Ful g'td tan,  by  the  pollen  of  a  dark  fancy  Geranium,  and 
j  it  tells,  as  plainly  as  A  I!  C,  where  the  florists  first  went 
wrong  with  Fulgidum,  the  only  scarlet  within  their  reach, 
j  The  scarlet  is  so  muddled  at  the  first  cross  with  the 
overwhelming  black  of  the  larger  flower  as  to  be  as 
good  as  lost  at  the  first  start.  To  make  the  best  of  Ful¬ 
gidum  now,  all  we  can  do  is  to  get  its  scarlet  on  a  white 
ground,  then  we  shall  keep  the  scarlet  in  its  purity  ; 
but  the  moment  you  touch  it  with  any  of  the  race  that 
is  not  descended  from  a  pure  white,  or  is  so  worked  as 
to  become  pure  white  itself,  it  is  tarnished  directly. 
This  variety  is  quite  sterile,  although  only  a  first  cross 
from  a  wilding.  The  next  one  is  a  beautiful,  large, 
glistening  white  flower,  with  a  little  black  in  the  back 
petals.  It  is  a  cross  from  a  wild  white  one  called  Formo- 
sissimum,  by  the  pollen  of  a  light  fancy  one,  and  here 
the  cross  is  fertile  in  seed  and  pollen ;  as  much  as  setting 
at  defiance  all  the  philosophy  that  has  been  spent  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  such  and  such  differences  in  cross  seedlings. 

There  was  a  cut  flower  of  a  new  bulb  from  Mr.  Pinee, 
of  Exeter,  and  we  were  told  that  it  was  a  Hcemanthus, 
allied  to  H.  coarctatus  and  hyaloearpus ;  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  not  quite  new  to  every  one  in  the  room,  and 
the  affinity  given  is  questionable ;  but  this  is  the  most 
difficult  genus  in  Africa  to  make  out  in  the  absence  of 
the  whole  plant.  I  have  only  coloured  figures  (of  the 
flowers)  of  the  two  species  mentioned,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  say  positively  from  this  cut  flower  that  the  plants 
|  are  near  each  other  in  this  genus,  but  I  think  they  arc 
j  not,  and  I  do  not.  think  they  belong  to  the  same  section 
j  of  the  genus  as  this  new  one.  Then,  to  see  who  is 
i  right,  I  shall  attempt  to  describe  the  whole  plant,  of 
which  Mr.  Pince  sent  only  one  scape  and  one  flower- 
head.  First  of  all,  the  roots  are  numerous,  and  as 
much  like  Asparagus  roots  as  possible  ;  the  old  bulb  is 
broad  at  bottom  and  very  flat,  and  the  top  of  it  is  very 
uneven  from  the  marks  of  the  old  leaves.  The  flowers 
come  before  the  leaves;  the  top  of  the  scape  is  dull  red, 
without  marking,  as  in  hyaloearpus;  the  bottom  of  it, 
which  we  did  not  see,  ought  to  be  very  light  green  ;  the 
leaves  are  not  recumbent,  as  in  the  section  of  coarctatus; 
they  must  vagin ate,  or  sheath  into  a  column,  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  bulb,  if  I  am  right,  and  then  spread 
out  into  large  and  wrinkled  upright  blades  between  the 
column  and  the  expansion  of  the  several  leaves  to  their 
|  tip ;  the  plant  would  stand  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  high  out  of  the  pot  or  border,  according  to  the  j 
I  strength  of  the  bulb.  Also,  if  I  am  right,  it  is  a  hardy 
j  border  plant  that  will  stand  the  winter,  at  Exeter,  with 
I  a  little  coal-ashes  over  it.  The  plant,  whoso  flower  we 
'  saw,  will  not  have  ripened  its  leaves  in  the  open  border  ' 
I  before  next  February,  or,  if  the  winter  is  very  hard,  it  1 
will  be  very  loth  to  “yield  to  circumstances”  then. 
After  it  is  one  month  perfectly  dry  in.  a  pot,  if  you  water 
the  pot  and  put  it  into  the  stove  to  force,  the  flower-bud 
shows  in  ten  days,  and  this  at  any  season  of  the  year. 
Now  it  would  be  worth  while  to  buy  this  new  bulb  in 
order  to  check  it  with  my  account  of  it.  I  am  almost 
sure  there  is  not  a  man  in  London  who  knows  much 
about  it,  if  it  comes  up  to  my  description  ;  but  I  had  two 
dozens  of  it  from  the  Zula  country  many  years  ago,  and 
i  it  is  the  easiest  bulb  in  all  Africa  to  grow.  D.  Beaton. 


CASSIA  CORYMBOSA  CULTURE. 

Since  writing  a  passing  notice  of  the  above  beautiful 
plant,  that  has  been  an  inmate  of  our  gardens  for  more 
than  half-a-century,  several  inquiries  have  reached  me 
as  to  the  peculiar  treatment  it  requires  to  suit  it  for 
different  circumstances;  and  one  of  our  greatest  gar¬ 
deners,  from  a  large  establishment,  expressed  his  sur¬ 
prise  that  a  plant  from  Buenos  Ayres  should  thrive  so 
well  out-of-doors  in  summer;  as,  under  lii3  care,  it  had 
been  treated  as  a  favourite  denizen  of  the  plant-stove, 
and  even  there,  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  winter, 
was  worthy  all  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  Leaving, 
then,  the  notice  of  the  fine  standard  at  Oourteen  Hall 
to  shift  for  itself,  merely  premising,  that  without  graft¬ 
ing  on  any  allied  strong-growing  stock,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  growing  a  good  standard  in  two  years, 
or  three,  at  most,  if  there  is  any  chance  of  giving  a  little 
more  heat  in  the  spring  than  a  common  greenhouse 
can  supply. 

I  will  first  notice  the  general  treatment  the  plant 
requires;  and  then  glance  at  the  peculiar  culture 
necessary  for  certain  circumstances;  adducing,  not  only 
our  own  limited  experience,  but  what  has  been  picked 
up  by  observing  the  experience  of  others,  and  noting 
the  peculiarities  of  the  plant. 

1.  Propagation.  —  This  may  be  effected  any  time 
during  the  summer,  as,  by  closely  examining  the  plant, 
some  short  pieces,  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
rather  stubby  than  otherwise,  will  generally  be  found, 
though  the  mass  of  the  shoots  be  from  eighteen  inches 
to  twenty-four  inches  in  length.  But  the  best  time  for 
obtaining  such  shoots  is  in  the  spring,  when  the  plant 
begins  to  grow  freely  after  being  pruned,  and  when, 
generally,  there  are  more  shoots  than  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  retain.  These,  as  soon  as  a  little  firm,  should 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  stem,  with  a  heel ;  have  any 
small  scaly  parts  removed,  and  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
leaflets  shortened,  and  then  be  inserted  round  the  side 
of  a  small  pot,  in  sandy  peat  and  loam,  with  a  quarter- 
of-an-inch  of  white  sand  on  the  surface.  The  nearer 
the  base  of  the  cutting  comes  to  the  drainage,  and  the 
closer  it  is  to  the  side  of  the  pot,  if  the  cutting  is  at  all 
firm  in  its  consistence,  the  sooner  will  roots  be  formed. 
Place  the  cutting  pot  into  another  pot  two  sizes  larger, 
fill  the  space  between  with  moss,  or  sand,  and  theu  set 
a  conical  glass  over  the  larger  pot,  so  that  the  drip  will 
fall  into  the  space  between  them,  and  not  where  the 
cuttings  are,  and  then  plunge  in  a  stout  hotbed,  with  a 
bottom-heat  of  from  75°,  and  a  top  heat  averaging  00°. 
Attention  to  watering,  giving  a  little  air  at  night,  and 
shading  from  bright  sun  during  the  day,  are  all  that 
will  bo  required  until  the  cuttings  are  struck,  wdien 
they  should  be  freed  from  the  bell-glass  entirely  for 
several  days;  be  potted  separately  in  four  or  five-inch 
pots;  kept  close  and  warm  until  growth  is  freely  pro¬ 
gressing;  be  hardened  off',  by  more  air,  by  degrees,  anti 
inured  to  the  treatment  they  are  to  receive  during  the 
summer  as  in-doors  or  out-doors  plants. 

Soil. — A  mixture  of  two  parts  good  fibry  loam,  one  of 
peat,  and  a  little  charcoal,  with  good  drainage,  and  a 
little  manure  watering,  will  grow  them  well. 

Watering. — This  will  be  wanted  liberally  in  summer, 
but  very  little  will  be  needed  in  winter,  moro  especially 
if  kept  in  almost  a  dormant  state.  Of  course,  if  kept 
growing  then,  as  much  water  must  be  given  as  will  keep 
them  healthy. 

Temperature. — When  in  almost  a  dormant  state,  the 
plants  will  not  be  injured  in  a  medium  temperature  of 
from  48°  to  45°;  but,  as  noted  above,  the  vital  powers 
then  must  be  next  to  dormant.  To  bloom,  the  tem¬ 
perature  must  not  be  lower  than  from  50°  to  00°,  with  a 
rise  from  sunshine.  In  summer  it  may  safely  range 
from  70°  to  80°. 
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Pruning. — This  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment,  j 
as  the  flowers  are  produced  in  little  bunches  on  the  end  ’ 
of  a  long  flower-stalk  that  comes  from  the  axil  of  the 
leaf-stalk,  that  supports  the  pinnated  leaflets  on  young  | 
shoots  of  the  current  seasons  growth.  The  better  that 
the  shoots  of  this  season  are  matured,  the  better,  will  the 
young  shoots  that  come  from  their  buds  the  following  J 
season  bloom.  The  plants,  therefore,  when  established,  j 
and  when  wanted  for  a  particular  season,  will  stand  1 
j  hard  pruning;  that  is,  being  cut  back,  so  as  only  to 
;  leave  two  or  three  buds  at  the  base  of  the  shoots.  I 
have  had  nice  flowering  plants  in  summer  and  autumn 
in  the  greenhouse,  from  cuttings  struck  in  the  mode 
|  mentioned  above  in  the  spring,  but,  of  course,  these 
|  received  no  pruning  that  season.  I  have  had  plants  in 
1  a  stove-house  flowering  nearly  all  1  lie  year  round, 
j  because,  as  the  shoots  grow,  the  flower-buds  will  be  pro- 
;  duced ;  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  when  a 
strong,  lanky  shoot  is  now  and  then  cut  clean  out,  to 
make  way  lor,  and  give  strength  to,  the  smaller  shoots  j 
I  have  mentioned  as  generally  clustering  near  the  base, 
and  so  suitable  for  cuttings  when  young  stubby  shoots 
in  the  spring  are  not  to  be  had.  But  to  have  nice 
balanced  plants  flowering  equally  all  over,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  prune  and  grow  for  the  purpose  aimed  at. 
For  instance,  here  is  a  large  plant  that  I  wish  to  go 
out-of-doors,  or  to  ornament  a  greenhouse  in  summer 
and  autumn — that  I  would  prune  back  in  the  end  of 
March,  keep  it  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse, 
if  I  had  nothing  else ;  but  in  a  slight  hotbed,  or 
moderate  hothouse,  if  I  had  them,  until  it  was  growing, 
shifting  it  into  fresh  soil  when  the  young  shoots  were 
several  inches  in  length,  hardening  the  plant  off  by  , 
exposing  to  more  and  more  air  by  degrees ;  and  then 
I  taking  the  plant  to  the  greenhouse  in  May,  or  planting 
!  it  out-of-doors  in  June.  But  here  is  another  plant 
j  I  wish  to  yield  its  golden  blossoms  in  winter  and 
early  spring  in  a  plant  stove.  By  April,  I  would 
give  it  all  the  air  and  sun  there  that  I  could.  I 
would  give  it  a  more  exposed  place  in  a  cold  pit  or 
greenhouse,  and  lessen  the  quantity  of  watering.  In 
June,  place  it  out-of-doors,  under  similar  treatment,  and 
towards  the  end  of  that  month,  or  beginning  of  July,  | 
the  wood  having  lost  all  its  sponginess,  1  would  prune  1 
j  it  back  ;  allow  it  to  remain  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  j 
I  shady  place;  and  then  place  it  in  a  close  pit  and  frame,  1 
|  where  growth  could  be  encouraged  by  atmospheric 
!  moisture  and  a  little  shade.  As  soon  as  growth  was 
freely  progressing,  I  would  either  shift  or  liberally  top- 
dress  the  plant ;  keep  close,  as  before  ;  give  more  air  by 
'  degrees,  until,  by  September,  it  had  the  full  play  of  the 
j  sun  during  the  day,  and  the  glasses  closed  at  night, 

!  and  then,  by  October,  the  plant  would  be  moved  to  the 
I  coolest  part  of  a  stove,  or  the  warmest  end  of  a  green-  ! 
j  house.  The  same  rule  as  to  pruning  will  apply  whether 
the  plant  be  grown  as  a  standard,  a  squat,  dense  bush, 
or  a  conical,  one-stemmed  plant,  such  as  is  a  favourite 
:  mode  with  Fuchsias.  In  the  latter  case,  to  have  the 
I  plant  all  alike,  the  shoots  must  be  pretty  freely  spurred- 
|  in,  and  care  taken,  as  in  the  case  of  an  old  Fuchsia, 
i  that  the  spurs  break  freely,  by  adopting  modes  such  as 
those  suggested  last  week. 

2.  Particular  treatment  to  suit  different  purposes. —  j 
j  I  have  noted  the  most  of  these  under  the  above  parti- 
|  culars.  It  will  be  seen,  that  to  have  a  plant  continuously 
:  in  bloom,  or  to  have  the  same  plant  much  finer,  for  a 
|  certain  period  only,  a  different  course  must  be  pursued. 

!  It  will  also  be  seen,  that  for  flowering  in  a  plant-stove 
|  in  winter,  the  ripening  and  resting  must  take  place  in 
!  spring  and  summer,  and  then  is  the  time  that  water 
|  should  be  given,  in  quantity  so  as  merely  to  keep  the 
I  plant  from  flagging.  In  growing  for  the  greenhouse  in 
|  summer,  whatever  position  the  plant  may  have  when  in 
|  bloom,  it  will  bo  advisable  to  give  it  a  very  open,  airy 


position  by  September;  and  if  the  plant  was  placed  out- 
of-doors,  against  a  sonth-aspected  fence,  until  the  middle 
of  October,  the  wood  would  be  all  the  firmer.  Compa¬ 
rative  dryness,  at  this  time,  will  assist  the  hardening  of 
the  wood.  In  housing  either  upon,  or  beneath,  the 
stage  of  a  house  of  the  specified  temperature,  the  softer 
parts  of  the  shoots  may  be  removed,  but  the  final  prun¬ 
ing  and  thinning  should  be  left  until  the  buds  are 
swelling  in  spring.  In  winter,  the  roots  should  neither 
be  wet  nor  dry.  A  sprinkle  over  the  stems  in  a  sunny 
day,  with  tepid  water,  will  do  them  more  good. 

For  Beds  out-of-doors. — This  I  have  not  tried,  and 
would  only  recommend  it  to  those  in  warm,  sheltered 
places,  merely  on  the  strength  of  the  fact  of  seeing 
plants  in  pots  blooming  freely  out-of-doors  when  used 
in  a  very  rough  manner.  I  throw  out  this  caution, 
because,  in  an  exposed  place,  I  have  had  but  little 
success  with  plants  from  a  similar  latitude,  that  do  very- 
well  with  several  of  my  friends  considerably  north  of 
London.  In  these  matters,  position  often  goes  farther 
than  latitude.  But,  as  many  may  like  to  try,  I  would 
offer  the  following  suggestions : — Let  the  plants  be  at 
least  rising  two  years  old  from  the  cutting.  Try  a  few 
plants  for  a  season  before  you  trust  a  bed.  Re-read 
what  was  said  of  Erythrina  cristcigalli,  treated  in 
similar  circumstances.  Choose  an  open,  and  yet  a  shel¬ 
tered,  position  for  the  bed  ;  let  it  be  deep  dug,  and 
drained,  and  consist  of  sandy  loam,  with  a  little  peat 
added  round  the  ball  of  the  plant.  Keep  the  plants  as 
backward  in  the  spring  as  possible;  let  them  be  pruned, 
started,  and  potted,  before  the  middle  of  May — that  is, 
if  potting  be  necessary.  See  they  have  no  check  when 
planted  out  in  June;  a  slight  protection  may  then  be 
necessary  for  a  short  time  Thin  out  the  shoots  if  too 
numerous,  as  they  should  stand  upright  separately,  and 
have  air  and  light  playing  round  them.  A  few  leaves 
may  be  removed,  if  found  too  dense,  taking  those  away 
that  have  no  flowers  in  their  axils,  or  from  which 
the  flower-stalks  have  dropped.  This  thinning  will 
be  more  requisite  for  ripening  the  bottom  of  the  shoots 
by  the  middle  of  September.  In  October,  cover  the 
base  of  the  shoots  with  moss,  to  prevent  injury  from 
a  sudden  frost.  Take  the  plants  up,  and  pot  them 
when  they  get  shabby.  Place  them  in  a  cool,  shady 
place,  that  the  remaining  vital  energies  in  the  stems 
may  go  to  cause  fresh  roots  to  be  produced.  Part  of 
these  stems  may  bo  cut  away,  as  they  fade  in  winter, 
until  they  are  stumped-in  like  a  willow  stool  in  spring. 
During  the  winter,  the  roots  should  be  moistish,  but 
rather  dry  than  otherwise — and  thus  treated,  the  stools 
will  become  stronger  and  stronger  every  year.  It  will 
be  seen,  that  preserving  the  vital  powers  in  a  rather 
torpid  state  during  winter,  and  yet  safe,  will  constitute 
no  little  part  of  the  success. 

Insects. — The  Green  Fly  sometimes  appears,  when 
tobacco  smoke  must  be  used.  The  Red  Spider  is  a 
worse  enemy.  The  chief  preventive  is  a  liberal  use  of 
the  syringe  over  the  foliage,  for  which  syringing  the 
plant  is  always  grateful. 

Peculiar  Characteristics. — Like  others  of  the  allied 
groups,  the  plant  furnishes  a  pretty  example  of  the  vital 
phenomena  of  the  sleep  of  plants.  In  the  evening,  the 
opposite  leaflets  not  only  collapse,  and  meet  each  other, 
but  the  surface  of  the  leaflets  is  changed,  the  under 
sides  becoming  the  uppermost.  Before  many  of  our 
readers  have  left  their  couch  in  the  morning  the  leaves 
have  regained  their  usual  position.  R.  Fish. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 
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Oui.ton  Park,  near  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire  (the  seat  of 
John  Calverley,  Esq.) — The  mansion,  at  this  place,  was 
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unfortunately  consumed  by  fire  some  two  or  three  years 
ago.  In  rebuilding  it,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  re¬ 
move  the  kitchen-gardens,  vineries.  See. ;  and  this,  so 
far  as  the  gardens  are  concerned,  is  an  advantageous 
I  change.  The  site  chosen  is  considerably  elevated,  with 
j  a  S0_°d,  deep,  open  soil.  There  are  three  vineries  of 
j  considerable  extent.  This  summer  the  Vines  were 
planted,  the  border  having  been  properly  prepared,  and 
j  well-drained.  The  Vines  had  been  started  in  pots,  and 
J  had  made  shoots.  They  were  carefully  planted ;  the 
j  balls  at  as  far  a  distance  from  the  front  wall  as  the  old 
shoots  would  allow.  These  were  buried  three  or  four 
inches  deep  in  the  border,  for  the  purpose  of  emitting 
:  roots  from  the  joints.  All  this  care  was  taken,  and  a 
I  good  watering  given,  yet  the  Vines  have  not  grown 
satisfactorily,  and  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  why  they 
have  not  done  so.  In  order  to  prevent  the  heavy 
plashing  rains  from  falling  upon  the  border,  a  four-inch 
wall  has  been  built  next  the  border,  and  three  inches 
from  the  front  wall  of  the  houses,  leaving  a  cavity  that 
width,  all  the  length.  The  stems  of  the  Vines  necessarily 
have  to  cross  this  cavity  before  entering  the  houses, 
and  that  portion  of  the  stem  is  exposed  to  a  constant 
cold  current  of  air.  This  may  be  the  cause  why  the 
lines  have  not  grown  as  well  as  they  ought.  I  advised 
the  filling-up  this  cavity  with  pebbly  gravel,  and  the 
stems  to  be  covered  with  it  also.  I  trust  they  will  now 
improve  in  growth.  I  mention  this  peculiar  case  of 
failure  in  Vine-culture,  for  the  purpose  of  asking  any 
practical  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  if  such  a 
case  ever  came  under  their  notice,  and  I  should  be 
much  obliged  it  my  friend,  Mr.  Errington,  would  give 
his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  why  these  Vines  have  not 
grown  properly.  The  new  mansion  is  a  fine  building 
of  Yorkshire  stone,  and  is  nearly  finished.  The  intended 
pleasure-grounds  around  it  are  as  yet  covered  with  the 
debris  from  the  building  materials  ;  but  there  is  a  fine 
space  for  a  flower-garden,  rosary,  American  garden,  and 
a  conservatory,  which  I  shall  hope  to  see  all  laid  out 
judiciously  by  the  time  I  may  visit  this  finely-situated 
place  next  year. 

;  ^  Woodlesford  House,  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Bentley. 
This  pretty  villa  is  just  one  mile  from  the  preceding — I 
visited  it  the  same  day.  There  is  a  Vine-wall  here 
i  sixty-nine  feet  long,  and  eleven  feet  high.  It  is  covered 
j  the  whole  length  with  one  ^  ine.  The  gardener  in- 
j  formed  me  there  are  350  bunches  of  grapes  upon  it,  and 
j  in  order  to  ripen  them  and  the  wood  for  the  succeeding 
j  years,  a  glass  front  has  been  erected,  something  similar 
|  to  those  I  mentioned  at  Trentham.  I  was  told  they 
ripened  well,  and  averaged  nearly  a  pound  weight  each 
bunch.  No  artificial  heat  is  used — the  heat  of  the  sun 
ouly  being  found  sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruit.  The  tree 
was  perfectly  healthy,  foliage  large,  and  of  a  good  colour. 

;  Of  course,  the  grapes  do  not  ripen  till  late,  but  then 
they  hang  on  the  tree  for  a  long  season,  and  supply  the 
family  with  grapes  all  through  the  winter.  Now  that 
glass  is  cheap,  I  expect  wo  shall  shortly  see  most  of  our 
fruit-walls  covered  with  it  to  protect  the  early  blossoms, 
and  ripen  the  wood  in  the  autumn. 

Mrs.  Bentley  is  a  judicious  lover  of  flowers,  and  has 
a  good  collection  of  Carnations,  Pieotees,  Pansies,  and 
Pinks.  The  ground  before  one  front  of  the  house  is  laid 
|  out  in  beds  cut  out  on  the  turf.  Here  were  masses  of 
j  scarlet  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Calceolarias, 

|  &c.  Ono  large  bed  was  planted  with  the  old  common 
China,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Monthly  Rose  ; 

!  and  it  was  completely  covered  with  flowers  of  a  much 
j  higher  colour  than  usual.  I  am  quite  certain  this  is  a 
desirable  and  useful  plant  for  the  bedding-out  system. 

I  was  delighted  with  it,  and  almost  longed  that  my 
j  friend  Beaton  had  been  with  me  to  join  in  my  admira¬ 
tion.  L  never  saw  so  effective  a  bed  of  flowers.  In 
another  part  of  the  grounds,  I  met  with  a  considerable 


hollow,  the  sides  of  which  have  been  formed  into  a 
rockery,  and  with  good  elfect.  ft  is  a  cool,  glen-like 
retreat,  and  there  are  the  usual  Alpine  plants  occupying 
the  interstices  between  the  fissures  of  the  rocks.  Several 
Saxifrages  and  Sedums  were  in  good  bloom. 

Jn  the  kitchen  garden  a  new  kind  of  Celery  was 
pointed’out  to  me,  and  the  name  given  was  Jackson’s 
Solid  Red.  It  was  the  finest  Celery  I  have  seen  on  my 
journey. 

Middleton  IIall,  the  seat  of  T.  Embleton,  Esq.— 
This  place  is  about  five  mile's  south  of  Leeds.  Here  I 
was  gratified  to  find  a  tolerable  collection  of  Orchids 
thriving  well,  but  sadly  crowded.  There  is,  however,  a 
new  house  erecting  to  give  more  space  for  them.  I 
noted  a  nice  plant  of  Aerides  crispum.  This  species,  as 
is  well  known,  does  not  branch  out  freely,  and,  to  cause 
it  to  do  so,  the  gardener  here  bent  the  plant  down,  and 
has  succeeded  in  inducing  it  to  throw  up  a  young  shoot 
from  the  bottom,  which  has  attained  now  some  four  or 
five  leaves.  A  hint  to  the  wise  is  enough;  this  is  a 
notch  to  be  added  to  the  culture  of  Aerides. 

Against  the  back  wall  of  a  stove  house  there  is  a 
large  specimen  of  the  Night-blowing  Cereus,  or  Cactus. 
It  had  grown  several  years,  and  did  not  flower.  To 
induce  it  either  to  grow  better  or  flower,  a  wire  trellis 
was  affixed  to  the  wall,  and  behind  it  was  stuffed  a 
layer  of  moss :  during  the  summer  this  was  frequently 
syringed.  The  consequence  of  this  treatment  was,  the 
Cereus  threw  out  roots  among  the  moss,  which  caused  it 
to  grow  strong.  In  the  winter  following  the  water  was 
withheld,  to  give  it  a  degree  of  rest,  which  had  the 
effect  of  causing  these  strong  shoots  to  show  flower  the 
summer  following;  and  it  has  flowered  freely  every  year 
since  this  plan  was  adopted.  On  one  part  of  the  plant, 
a  branch  of  the  pretty  Cereus  Jlagyeliforme  has  been 
grafted,  and  trained  to  the  moss  likewise.  It  has  grown 
rapidly  and  strongly,  and  flowers  most  abundantly. 
This  plan  is  a  good  one  for  both  species,  and  might  be 
practised  with  many  other  species  of  the  tribe.  Grown 
m  pots,  in  the  shade,  here  is  a  fine  collection  of  Ly co- 
pods  in  the  highest  health  and  luxuriance.  I  noted, 
especially,  a  fine  specimen  of  that  beautiful  species,  the 
Lycopodium  lapidopliyllum.  It  was  the  finest  plant  I 
ever  saw,  measuring  full  five  inches  in  diameter — a  large 
size  for  .the  tiniest  of  all  Lycopodiums. 

T.  Appleby. 

( To  be  continued.) 


ROSE  CULTURE. 

(  Continued  from  page  30(1.) 

Pruning.- — Having  given  our  readers,  to  the  best  of 
our  knowledge,  the  characteristics  by  which  the  various 
classes  of  Roses  may  be  distinguished,  I  shall,  in  this 
paper,  give  instruction  how  to  prune  them.  This  ope¬ 
ration  is  an  important  one,  inasmuch,  that  if  the  pruning 
is  improperly  performed,  or  at  the  wrong  season,  the 
plant  will  not  produce  flowers  so  abundantly,  and,  in 
some  instances,  not  at  all.  In  order  that  the  pruning  of 
the  Rose  in  every  class  may  be  perfectly  understood,  i 
shall  run  through  the  classes  as  I  have  already  given 
them,  and  for  this  reason,  that  some  of  the  classes 
required  different  modes  of  pruning,  and  a  different 
season,  in  some  cases,  for  the  operation. 

Class  L. — Rosa  Gallica. — The  whole  of  this  class 
should  be  pruned  in  early  spring.  If  any  of  them 
produce  a  strong  shoot  during  the  summer,  that  is  evi¬ 
dently  robbing  the  rest  of  their  due  share  of  strength, 
it  should  be  cut  out  entirely,  even  during  that  season, 
in  order  to  divide  equally,  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
branches,  the  support  the  roots  have  drawn  from  the 
soil  lor  that  purpose.  Towards  the  end  of  Eebruary,  or 
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beginning  of  March,  when  there  is  no  frost,  proceed  to 
give  them  the  annual  regular  pruning.  Examine  the 
heads  of  each,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
shoots,  cut  them  in.  The  best  instrument  for  this  work 
is  a  strong,  sharp  knife.  Some  use  pruning  scissors,  but 
even  the  best  of  these,  instead  of  a  clean  cut,  only  bruise 
or  crush  the  shoots,  and  thus  injure  the  bud  next  to  the 
cut,  besides  leaving  an  ugly  snag,  that  scarcely  ever 
becomes  healed  over.  Place  the  knife  just  under  and 
beyond  a  bud,  and  draw  it  through  the  shoot  upwards 
in  a  slanting  direction.  Cut  so  that  wet  cannot  get  into 
the  severed  vessels  or  cells  of  the  wood.  As  the  greater 
part  of  this  class  are  moderate  growers,  they  should 
be  pruned  moderately  close  ;  strong  shoots,  to  within 
four  or  five  buds  of  the  last  year’s  shoots ;  very  weak 
shoots  should  be  cut  away  entirely,  and  the  head  left 
so  open  as  to  allow  room  for  the  summer  shoots  to  have 
room  enough  to  grow  and  expand  their  bloom. 

Class  2. — Rosa  centifolia. — Provence  Rose;  and 

Class  3. — Rosa  centifolia,  variety  muscosa,  the  Moss 
Rose. — The  pruning  of  these  two  classes  is  the  same. 
To  produce  fine  flowers,  they  must,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions,  be  pruned-in  close,  that  is,  the  preceding 
shoots  should  be  cut  to  within  two  or  three  buds  of 
their  starting  point.  The  season  for  pruning  these  is, 
the  same  as  the  last,  in  spring.  Cut  away  the  very 
small  spray,  and  if  the  rest  are  very  much  crowded,  thin 
them  out  also,  leaving  the  head  open.  The  vigorous 
growers,  such,  for  instance,  as  Moss  Du  Luxembourg 
and  Moss  Princess  Adelaide,  should  be  pruned  very  little; 
that  is,  some  of  the  branches  should  bo  cut  clean  out, 
and  the  remaining  ones  just  the  weak  ends  cut  off ; 
then  tie  the  shoots  downwards  ;  the  buds  will  break  all 
the  length,  and  produce  abundance  of  bloom. 

Class  4. — Rosa  alba. — The  season  for  pruning  this 
class  is  the  spring.  There  are  some  very  vigorous 
growers  amongst  them.  All  of  this  habit  should  be 
pruned  moderately  ;  that  is,  not  cut  in  close  to  the  old 
wood,  but  left  six)  or  eight,  or  even  twelve  inches  long. 
The  weak  growers  should  bo  cut  in  close,  only  leaving 
one  or  two  buds. 

Class  5. — Rosa  damascena,  the  Damask  Rose. — Many 
of  this  class  produce  shoots  very  numerously,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  lower  part  of  the  shoots  is  very  imper¬ 
fectly  ripened.  To  remedy  this,  the  branches  should  be 
thinned-out  about  Midsummer,  cutting  away  all  that  are 
weak,  or  not  flowering,  and  all  that  are  so  strong  as  to 
overpower  the  rest.  This  mode  will  enable  the  plants 
to  produce  moderate-sized  shoots,  well-ripened  through¬ 
out.  The  regular  spring-pruning  should  be  done  about 
March,  and  the  shoots  cut  in  to  within  four  or  five  buds. 

Class  0. — Hybrid  Provence. — This  class  is  of  such 
moderate  growth  that  no  summer  pruning  is  requisite. 
In  the  spring  they  should  be  pruned-in  closely. 

Class  T. — Hybrids  of  Chinese,  Bourbon,  and  Noisette 
Ptoses — This  is  a  large  class  of  Roses  of  various  habits, 
some  growing  very  vigorously,  and  others  moderately 
so.  The  vigorous  grower  should  be  well  thinned-out, 
and  the  shoots  left  for  flowering  be  cut  in  very  little: 

I  such  shoots  should  be  tied  downwards,  to  cause  them  to 
break  freely,  and  then  every  shoot  will  be  covered  with 
flowers.  Many  of  these  may  be  used  as  pillar  Roses,  or 
to  plant  against  walls.  The  moderate  growers  may  be 
pruned-in  more  closely.  1  should  recommend  the 
;  pruning  of  this  class  to  be  done  rather  later  than  the 
|  preceding  classes,  because  they  are  more  tender,  and 
I  late  spring  frosts  will  injure  the  early  shoots. 

Class  8. — Rosa  spinosissima  (The  Scotch  Rose). — The 
only  pruning  these  require  is  to  thin  out  the  shoots, 
and  shorten  in  any  that  may  overgrow  the  rest. 

Ci, asses  9,  10,  11. — The  Austrian,  Sulphurea,  and 
Sweet  Briar  Roses. — These  all  require  care  in  pruning, 
especially  that  great  favourite,  the  best  of  yellow  Roses, 
the  Persian.  If  this  is  shortened-in  much,  a  fine  head 


will  be  formed,  at  the  expense  of  loss  of  flowers.  Let  | 
the  branches  be  thinned-out,  and  the  shoots  that  are  | 
left  suffered  to  remain  long.  Generally  each  bud  on  I 
these  long  shoots  will  produce  flowers,  whereas,  if  they 
were  shortened-in  much,  there  would  be  no  bloom. 

Class  12. — Climbing  Roses. — All  the  Climbing  Roses,  ; 
except  the  Banhsign,  should  be  pruned  in  March.  Then 
cut  away  all  old,  weak  shoots,  and  tie  or  nail  the  young, 
strong  ones  to  the  pillars  or  walls  against  which  they 
grow,  shortening  them  very  little.  The  side-shoots 
from  these  strong  branches  are  what  produce  the  large 
bunches  of  flowers,  for  which  this  class  is  so  remark¬ 
able.  The  Banhsian  Climbing  Rose. — Where  this  Rose  i 
grows  freely,  the  only  pruning  it  requires  is  to  cut  out 
the  late  strong  shoots  abdut  the  end  of  July.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  short  shoots  made  the  pre¬ 
vious  year — hence  these  must  be  carefully  preserved, 
or  there  will  be  no  flowers. 

Classes  13  and  14. — The  Macartney  Rose. — The 
branches  of  these  Roses  are  produced  pretty  equal 
in  strength — hence  very  little  pruning  is  necessary. 
Should  they  be  too  thickly  placed  on  the  tree,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  being  trained  without  crowding,  then  they 
should  be  thinned  enough  so  as  to  have  sufficient  to 
cover  the  wall,  and  allow  space  for  each  leaf  to  have 
its  due  share  of  light.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SEASON. 

(Continued  from  page  307.) 

Having,  in  my  last,  promised  to  report  of  such  crops, 
the  success  or  failure  justly  attributed  to  the  season, 
and  beginning  with  that  most  important  class  the  Fruits, 
it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  of  the  small  fruits  Black 
Currants  have  been  least  plentiful.  A  partial  blight 
took  them  in  May,  whereby  each  bunch  or  cluster  was 
reduced  to  half  its  usual  proportion.  This  unusual 
visitation  of  a  fruit  which  is  considered  the  most  hardy 
one  we  have,  created  no  little  surprise  and  loss  in  a 
neighbourhood  where  considerable  quantities  are  grown 
for  market ;  but  the  evil  did  not  extend  any  farther 
than  to  the  loss  of  the  fruit,  the  plants  remaining 
healthy,  and  the  proportion  gathered  at  last  exceeded 
what  was  once  expected.  The  Red  and  White  Currants, 
as  well  as  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries,  have  been  most 
abundant,  and  in  no  way  affected  by  the  cause,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been,  which  diminished  the  Black 
Currant  crop.  Raspberries  have  been  everywhere  very 
fine  and  plentiful ;  not  the  same,  however,  with  Straw¬ 
berries,  which,  at  first,  promised  to  be  very  abundant; 
but  after  the  first  gatherings  were  over,  the  successional 
fruit  did  not  swell  out  to  anything  like  the  extent  that 
was  expected,  while,  in  many  cases,  it  was  all  but  a 
complete  failure.  This  seemed  the  more  inexplicable, 
because  the  natural  agent,  rain,  which  is  expected  to 
command  a  crop,  was  certainly  not  wanting  in  the  present 
season ;  perhaps  its  too  great  abundance  might  be  as¬ 
signed  as  the  cause  of  failure ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  after- 
crop  of  Strawberries  was  anything  but  plentiful ;  while 
the  absence  of  sunshine  told  on  the  flavour  of  all.  1  may 
likewise  here  observe,  that  the  British  Queen,  which  had 
never  been  in  a  healthy  condition  with  me,  died  off 
entirely,  or  nearly  so,  the  last  winter;  and  one  or  two 
other  kinds  of  a  somewhat  kindred  habit  suffered  a 
similar  late — the  most  useful  ones  being  Keens  and 
Hooper's  Seedling,  Bank  of  England,  Princess  Alice 
Maude,  and  one  or  two  others,  all  partaking  more  or 
less  of  the  characters  of  the  first-named.  Even  the 
Elton  was  not  so  useful  as  it  was  wont  to  be,  and  the 
other  kinds  were  all  similarly  disposed  to  cease  bearing 
after  the  first  fruit  ’yas  gathered.  This  state  of  things 
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rendered  the  Strawberry  crop  less  productive,  on  the 
whole,  than  it  promised  to  be,  yet  it  was  certainly  equal 
to  last  year,  and  on  soils  more  suited  to  its  growth  than 
that  on  which  it  is  planted  on  here  the  result  has  been 
tolerably  good. 

Of  hardy  orchard  fruits  there  is  much  diversity ; 
Pears  are  certainly  not  so  plentiful  as  last  year,  neither 
on  the  open  standard  nor  on  the  walls.  Neither 
aro  Phans  so  abundant,  yet  these  fruits  cannot  be 
i  called  general  failures.  Cherries  have  been  indif¬ 
ferent  ;  the  dull,  ungenial  weather,  no  doubt,  acting 
on  them,  so  as  to  cause  many  to  drop  or  become 
abortive,  that  in  a  fine  season  might  have  been  good. 
Apples  are  also  variable ;  some  trees,  or  rather,  certain 
kinds,  seemingly  tolerably  good,  while  others  are  a 
complete  failure ;  but  few  fruits  are  so  closely  noticed 
as  the  Apple  is  in  a  country  where  it  forms  one  of  the 
staple  products  of  the  district ;  it  is  in  such  localities 
that  we  are  told,  with  something  more  than  prophetic 
assurance,  that  such  and  such  a  kind  bears  each 
alternate  year,  barring  very  severe  weather  at  blossoming 
time,  &c. ;  while  other  kinds  do  not  bear  so  often  as 
that ;  and  others  are  either  capriciously  disposed,  or  are 
more  influenced  by  the  season,  so  that  tlieir  bearing 
cannot  be  depended  on  at  all,  unless  aided  by  the 
favourable  circumstances  above  -  mentioned.  In  the 
present  instance,  there  certainly  was  less  absolute  frost 
in  the  month  of  May  than  is  usually  the  case,  and  yet 
there  was  but  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  blossom 
became  fruit,  owing  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  absence 
of  sunshine ;  all  these  things  acting  together  have 
lessened  the  crop  so  much,  that  the  produce  will  be. 
under  that  of  the  average  of  seasons.  Filberts,  an 
important  crop  here,  are  certainly  as  good  as  last  year, 
and  perhaps  less  diseased  ;  and  Walnuts  aro  very 
plentiful. 

Tender  Wall-fruits  are  not  all  abundant;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  Peaches,  Apricots,  and  Nectarines,  are  thin,  while 
Figs  are  good  and  plentiful.  From  some  cause  or  other, 
and,  no  doubt,  wisely  ordained,  the  Fig-crop  has,  for 
several  years,  been  most  abundant  when  the  others 
were  scarce.  The  failure  this  season  has  not,  however, 
been  accompanied  by  any  disease  in  the  trees,  which, 
on  other  occasions,  has  appeared  sufficient  to  account 
for  it;  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  something 
defective  in  the  embryo  buds,  for  the  blooming  season, 
though  not  without  some  severity,  was  certainly  not 
remarkably  so,  and  we  have  often  enough  had  a  good 
crop  of  fruit  set  in  weather  certainly  more  unpropitious ; 

1  but  the  other  agents  of  success  were,  doubtless,  present 
|  then.  In  making  these  observations  on  the  Peach,  &c.,  it 
!  must  not  be  inferred  that  no  protection  is  used;  on  the 
|  contrary,  it  is  used,  and,  no  doubt,  serves  an  important 
purpose  on  cold  nights;  still,  its  presence  will  not  secure 
!  a  crop,  when,  by  some  natural  infirmity,  the  organs  of 
fructification  are  unable  to  perform  their  part.  A 
;  failure,  under  such  circumstances,  is  sure  to  follow. 

Turning  from  fruits  to  Flowers ,  and  omitting  all  those 
i  of  a  potted  kind,  we  find  a  considerable  difference  in 
the  habit  and  character  of  the  various  flowering  plants 
which  ornament  the  parterre  and  mixed  border.  Amongst 
the  former  a  rank  growth  has  been  perceived  in  some, 
at  variance  with  their  flowering;  while  with  others,  this 
has  been  reversed,  and  not  a  few  failures ;  and,  with  us, 
one  which  seems  most  surprising  is  Petunia,  which  has 
certainly  not  done  so  well  as  might  have  been  expected 
of  it;  neither  has  Uallanlia,  C'uphea platy centra,  Lobe¬ 
lias,  nor  some  of  the  Salvias ;  while  the  Scarlet  Gera¬ 
niums  made  such  progress  as  to  fill  their  beds  before 
the  usual  time,  and  if  dry  weather  should  set  in  we 
i  have  no  doubt  but  they  would  flower  pretty  well.  The 
most  successful  of  all  the  bedding  plants,  and  the  one 
which,  above  all  others,  we  most  admire  for  its  many 
|  useful  properties,  is  Mangles'  Variegated  Geranium. 


This  worthy  plant  seems  fitted  either  to  stand  the 
withering  influence  of  unclouded  sunshine,  or  the  chilly 
coldness  of  continued  rain,  or  dull  weather.  That  we 
have  had  the  latter  to  deal  with  is  so  much  more  the 
pity,  but  it  has  not  marred  the  beauty  of  this  inte¬ 
resting  object;  and  not  one  amongst  the  beds  I  have 
of  it,  or  the  edgings  which  it  forms  around  others,  but 
has  fully  answered  the  purpose  intended  for  it.  This, 
certainly,  has  not  been  the  case  with  the  ley-leaved 
kinds,  while  the  mixed  kinds  of  Geranium,  better 
known  as  the  greenhouse  flowering  ones,  have  been 
anything  but  good,  but  a  mass  of  coarse  leaves,  in 
most  instances  without  any  flower;  while  in  others, 
as  the  fancy  kinds,  the  growth  has  been  more  limited 
still — on  that  account  not  the  less  successful  because 
uneven,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  whole  not 
pleasing.  Calceolarias  have  been  better ;  the  frequent 
rains  have  favoured  their  growth,  although,  now  and 
then,  we  have  seen  one  die ;  but  we  have  not  noticed 
anything  analagous  to  the  disease  which  Mr.  Fish  says 
has  preyed  on  his  Kentish  Hero.  Certainly,  this  kind 
never  has  been  so  great  a  favourite  with  me  as  its 
former  merits  seem  to  have  made  it  with  Mr.  Fish,  and 
others,  for  it  has  always  refused  to  make  any  progress 
during  the  middle  summer  months ;  so  that  it  is  only  the 
first  large  trusses  of  bloom,  and  the  growth  which  takes 
place  after  the  middle  of  August,  which  it  has  to  recom¬ 
mend  it;  and  the  present  season,  though  presenting 
more  the  features  of  an  autumn  than  a  summer,  has  not 
induced  this  Calceolaria  to  depart  from  its  usual  course 
of  taking  a  “  summer’s  rest.”  Its  half-herbaceous  habit 
would  seem  to  account  for  this,  yet  it  ought  to  have 
been  more  successful  this  season,  when  a  moist  soil  and 
atmosphere  must  have  supplied  it  with  the  food  most 
in  accordance  with  its  wants.  Anagallis  has  been  good, 
though  occasionally  a  plant  would  die  off,  and  that 
often  when  most  wanted,  to  the  disfiguring  of  the  bed. 
Ageratums  have  been  more  prosperous,  and  less  ram¬ 
bling  than  might  have  been  expected ;  but  Verbenas 
have  been  very  variable ;  some  plants  dying  off  near  to 
others  in  the  most  robust  health.  However,  as  a  whole, 
this  class  has  been  tolerably  good,  and  they  only  need 
dry  weather  now  to  enable  them  to  flower  abundantly. 

I  may,  however,  observe,  that  amongst  the  many  plants 
which  rabbits  seem  more  especially  fond  of,  this  stands 
about  first,  and,  consequently,  1  have  suffered  much 
that  way  in  places  where  these  vermin  have  access  ; 
and  the  best  preventive  I  have  been  able  to  adopt 
is  to  frequently  scatter  the  plants  over  with  soot,  or 
soot  and  sulphur.  The  caustic  properties  of  the  former 
of  these  ingredients  makes  the  plant  distasteful  to  tho 
rabbit,  while  it  accelerates  its  growth  rather  than  other¬ 
wise.  Most  of  the  other  bedding  plants  present  a 
rankness  of  growth  instead  of  abundant  blooming;  and 
such  things  as  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  like, 
are  more  than  usually  tall  in  consequence ;  and  the  j 
same  may  be  said  of  many  herbaceous  plants  ;  but  Roses 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  good,  except  such  tender  kinds 
as  had  suffered  from  the  extreme  weather  in  winter,  but 
this,  as  well  as  some  observations  on  the  vegetable 
garden,  must  be  put  off  until  another  occasion. 

J.  Robson. 


HARVESTING  OF  OATS. 

The  harvesting  of  all  kinds  of  grain  is  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part  of  farm  management;  although  the  Oat 
may  he  considered  a  somewhat  inferior  kind,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Wheat,  yet,  upon  some  poor  and  bleak  soils, 
it  is  almost  the  only  sort  of  corn  crop  taken,  and,  under 
any  circumstances,  it  ought  to  receive  a  due  share  of 
attention  as  regards  securing  the  produce,  in  order  to 
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preserve  the  greatest  quantity  of  grain  of  the  best 
quality,  and  to  gather  in  the  straw  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition,  as  fodder  for  cattle. 

Sufficient  attention  is  not  paid,  in  very  many  in 
stances,  in  selecting  the  sort  of  Oat  best  suited  to  the 
locality,  for,  if  the  prolific  character  of  the  sort  is  made 
the  only  consideration,  and  the  early  varieties  are  thus 
sown  upon  exposed  situations,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  the  crop  without  more  or  less  loss,  from  shaking 
off  the  corn  by  the  wind. 

All  the  early  sorts  of  Oat,  such  as  the  Potato  Oat,  the 
I  lope  to  mi,  the  Devon,  the  Black  Siberian,  and  Winter 
Oat,  are  prone  to  shed  in  the  field,  and  require  to  be 
cut  proportionably  early  on  that  account.  The  best 
guide  is  the  colour  of  the  straw ;  when  this  is  for  the 
most  part  tinged  with  yellow,  the  sooner  the  crop  is 
1  cut  the  better — the  grain  will  weigh  heaviest,  and  the 
straw  will  make  the  best  fodder,  when  there  is  a  portion 
of  sap  still  left,  which,  being  dried  in  this  state,  adds  to 
its  nutritive  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  crop  is  allowed  to 
remain  uncut  till  the  corn  is  quite  ripe,  and  the  straw 
white  and  brittle,  loss  must  ensue,  not  only  in  the 
process  of  cutting  and  harvesting,  but  from  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  before  alluded  to. 

The  later  varieties  of  Oat— viz.,  the  Black  or  White 
Tartarian,  or  the  Copper-colourecl  French,  with  some 
others — may  be  allowed  to  stand  uncut,  without  any 
serious  loss  from  shedding  of  the  grain,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  after  they  appear  to  be  ripe,  and  on  tins 
account  they  arc  often  selected  for  growth  upon  soils 
exposed  to  the  wind  from  the  sea,  and  also  upon  hilly 
I  land  in  the  midland  districts. 

I  have  found,  upon  some  occasions,  when  labourers 
have  been  scarce,  or  engaged  upon  the  more  important 
work  of  cutting  the  Wheat  crop,  that  the  mowing  these 
late  sorts  may  be  delayed,  without  great  loss,  until  the 
workmen  are  at  liberty;  but,  in  these  cases,  there  is  \ 
always  a  diminution  in  the  value  of  the  straw  as  fodder, 
although  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in  that  of  the  early 
varieties,  for,  although  the  straw  of  the  late  sorts  may  be 
|  quite  yellow  before  cutting,  yet  there  is  always  a  greater 
deposit  of  sap,  indicated  by  its  deop-yellow  colour  when 
ripe.  Hence,  in  some  degree,  we  can  account  for 
!  its  well-known  superior  value  for  feeding  purposes. 

;  This  crop  often  goes  by  the  appellation  of  “  loose  corn,” 
arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
cut  and  harvested  in  a  loose  state,  which  method,  in 
some  seasons  when  the  crop  is  light  and  cut  early, 
may  answer  the  purpose,  and  the  produce  be  secured 
without  loss.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances,  with 
a  good  crop  of  straw,  it  is  the  best  plan,  and  one  which  I 
is  coming  more  into  use  every  year,  to  cut  and  tie  the  | 
Oats  into  sheaves,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  adopted 
for  the  wheat  crop.  If  the  crop  is  stout,  and  not  laid  or 
lodged  by  the  weather,  it  is  best  to  cut  with  the  scythe, 
throwing  the  swarth  to  the  standing  corn  ;  in  this  case, 
a  sufficient  number  of  women  or  boys  should  follow, 
separating  the  swarth  into  grips,  which  ought  to  be 
immediately  tied  and  set  up,  thus  allowing  the  mowers 
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to  continue  the  work  of  cutting.  When  the  crop  is  very  j 
bulky,  and  lodged  and  twisted  together,  it  cannot  be  | 
mown  without  loss ;  it  is  then  desirable  to  cut  it  with  j 
the  fagging  hook,  in  the  same  way  as  is  usually  adopted 
for  a  heavy  and  laid  crop  of  wheat,  for  there  is  less 
danger  of  shaking  out  the  grain  when  the  book  cuts 
away  from  the  crop,  which  is  also  in  a  much  better  ! 
state  for  tying. 

After  being  tied  into  sheaves  of  a  moderate  size,  say 
|  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  they  should  be  set  up; 
about  twenty  sheaves  together  is  the  best  number,  the 
shocks  being  more  liable  to  blow  over  with  the  wind 
when  they  contain  a  less  number. 

When  the  crop  has  been  managed  in  this  manner  it 
will  take  an  immense  quantity  of  rain  and  rough 
weather  without  much  loss  or  damage.  I  have  known 
Oats  remain  in  the  field,  set  up  in  this  way,  from  three 
weeks  to  a  month,  without  receiving  any  damage  worth 
notice. 

Whereas,  had  the  crop  been  lying  in  swarth,  it  must 
have  received  great  injury,  not  only  by  sprouted  corn, 
but  in  the  loss  of  grain,  from  constant  turning  of  the 
swarth.  And  the  straw  at  the  same  time  having  been 
exposed  to  the  alternate  changes  of  the  weather  would 
prove  valueless  as  fodder. 

I  am  aware  that  objections  are  raised  by  some  parties 
against  this  mode  of  cutting  and  tying  the  crop,  because 
it  is  said  to  be  more  expensive;  but  this  applies  to  the 
manual  labour  alone,  for  if  the  cost  of  the  whole  opera¬ 
tions  of  harvesting  be  reckoned,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
quite  as  cheap  a  method,  for  although  cutting  and  tying 
will  cost  as  much  again  as  mowing  and  forking  the 
crop,  yet  the  tied  corn  may  be  carted  at  half  the  cost  of 
that  in  a  loose  state,  which  will  make  the  expenses 
about  the  same,  entirely  irrespective  of  other  advan¬ 
tages. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  loose  corn 
is  generally  in  a  fit  state  for  carting  several  days  earlier 
than  it  is  when  tied  into  sheaves,  and  it  will  require 
some  care  and  attention  to  prevent  heating  in  the  stack, 
for  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  kind  of  corn  is  so  liable 
to  heat  as  sheaved  Oats,  more  especially  where  clover  is 
found  amongst  the  crop  ;  and  as  it  is  usual  to  sow  clover 
seeds  with  this  crop,  care  must  be  taken  to  give  the 
clover  sufficient  time  to  get  quite  dry  previous  to  cartiug. 

Much  will  depend  upon  the  time  the  crop  will  bo 
required  for  thrashing,  as  to  the  size,  &c.,  of  the  ricks, 
small  ones  being  most  convenient,  and  earliest  in  con¬ 
dition.  When  Oats  are  intended  to  be  kept  till  the 
following  year,  the  rick  should  be  placed  upon  a  stand, 
for  mice  do  more  injury  to  Oats  than  to  any  other  corn 

Joseph  Blundell.  j 


SEEKING  REST  AND  FINDING  NONE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  11  My  Flowers.” 

Supposing,  for  one  moment,  that  there  was  no  judgment 
to  come  ;  supposing,  for  one  moment,  that  we  shall  not  he 
called  to  render  up  an  account  of  our  time,  our  money,  and 
our  works  —  supposing  this ;  yet  is  there  anything  here 
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below  worth  toiling  for  ?  Is  there  anything  in  itself  worth 
the  labour  and  sorrow,  and  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and 
body,  that  we  see  so  many  people  bestow  on  them  ?  Is 
there  anything  in  itself  that  recompenses  us  when  we  have 
gained  possession  ?  Do  we  not  either  lay  it  down,  and  turn 
off  after  something  else;  or  else  sit  down  and  sigh  over  it? 

A  great  many  years  ago,  a  young  man,  a  stranger,  entered 
the  village,  and  asked  the  first  person  he  met  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  getting  work  at  the  mill  ?  He  was  a  miller’s 
man  by  trade,  out  of  employment ;  he  was  very  hungry,  and 
had  no  money  to  buy  a  meal.  The  answer  was,  that  he  was 
very  likely  to  be  successful  at  the  mill ;  and  the  man  kindly 
gave  him  two-pence,  out  of  his  little  pittance,  to  buy  him  a 
crust  of  bread  and  cheese.  The  young  man  was  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  work  at  the  mill;  he  was  a  useful,  active 
labourer,  and  soon  got  comfortably  on. 

About  the  same  time,  a  young  woman,  of  mean  appearance, 
i  stopped  “the  widow  indeed  ” — then  a  middle-aged  wife  and 
|  mother — and  asked  her  if  she  could  tell  her  where  a  cheap 
lodging  might  be  had.  Her  husband  was  taken  on  to  work 
at  the  mill,  they  were  very  poor,  and  she  should  be  thankful 
to  get  one  little  room  to  live  in,  and  support  herself  with 
needle-work. 

"When  we  first  remember  Roberts,  he  was  the  head  miller 
!  of  the  village — a  stirring,  bustling,  rich,  prosperous,  grind- 
I  ing,  money-making  man.  His  wife  was  all  over  hour,  with 
a  keen  eye,  a  clear,  sharp  voice,  and  a  wit,  or  rather  a 
worldly  spirit,  sharper  still.  They  kept  a  little  shop,  and  it 
was  curious,  and  very  painful,  too,  to  see  how  she  weighed 
and  measured.  The  single  raisin,  the  crumb  of  lard,  the 
shaving  of  cheese  and  bacon  that  turned  the  scale,  was 
taken  carefully  away  from  the  poor  customer,  and  put  back. 
There  was  no  favour  shown  to  the  poor  destitute — be  had 
his  right,  to  be  sure,  but  he  paid  dearly  for  it ;  and  if  there 
was  an  error  between  them  it  was  not  on  his  side. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  hard  work,  pinching,  grinding, 

'  and  saving,  was,  that  Eoberts  and  his  wife  had  raised  them- 
I  selves  up  into  worldly  plenty.  They  had  no  children,  and 
j  nothing  to  do  but  take  care  of  themselves.  He  never,  by 
any  chance,  went  to  church,  and,  therefore,  probably  never 
i  read  God’s  Word  ;  so  that  he  was  little  likely  to  know  what 
!  manner  of  man  lie  was  in  the  sight  of  a  holy  God. 

Mrs.  Eoberts  was,  after  a  few  years,  attacked  frequently 
with  soreness  in  her  legs.  She  used  to  limp  and  hobble 
about  when  she  ought  to  have  laid  by;  but  money  and  gain 
was  her  idol,  and  she  would  not  give  in  as  long  as  she  could 
drag  herself  from  the  parlour  to  the  shop.  When  she  was 
fairly  compelled  to  sit  still,  she  sat  with  the  doors  open,  so 
that  she  could  scream  at  the  people  as  they  stood  at  the 
counter ;  and  I  have  often  heard  her  shrill  voice  directing 
affairs  of  state,  while  she  sat  unwillingly  retired. 

Eoberts  himself,  in  time,  became  the  victim  of  some  in¬ 
ternal  complaint,  which  was  tedious,  and  very  painful.  He 
suffered  greatly  in  body,  and  in  mind,  too,  for  he  was  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  mammon,  and  mammon  speaks  no  word  of  peace 
i  to  a  sick  bed.  The  visits  of  his  clergyman  were  frequent 
1  and  anxious,  but  no  fruit  was  to  be  seen.  Eoberts  was 
restless  and  unquiet ;  he  was  carried  about  from  one  place 
to  another,  but  nothing,  of  course,  satisfied  him.  He  could 
not  stay  in  his  own  house,  but  when  he  was  gone  he  wanted 
directly  to  be  brought  back  again.  Poor  fellow !  How 
terrible  it  is  to  be  “  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none.”  His 
bread  and  flour  had  been  his  gods ;  and  now,  like  Eaal, 
when  he  called  upon  them  in  time  of  need  they  did  not  hear. 

The  last  time  he  desired  a  change  he  was  lifted  into  the 
cart,  propped  with  pillows,  and  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket. 
They  got  him  to  a  tofrn  about  twenty  miles  off,  but  there 
the  trumpet  call  was  heard !  Eoberts  was  called  to  a 
drearier  journey  still,  from  which  he  would  never  return. 

Another  small  shop-keeper,  in  the  same  village,  died  some¬ 
where  about  the  same  period ;  but  how  different  his  end  ! 
It  was  awfully  sudden;  yet  evidently  blessed.  He  was  a 
man  of  real  and  deep  piety ;  he  had  known  and  served  God 
in  the  sight  of  men  for  years,  and  his  character  was  proved 
and  known.  He  had  not  prospered  much  in  worldly  cir- 
1  cumstances,  but  he  had  a  large  family,  and  since  their 
fatlior’s  death  they  have  gone  steadily  and  quietly  on,  and 
are  all  doing  tolerably  well.  Eeynolds  had  been  sitting 
with  a  few  friends  one  evening;  they  had  all  joined  in 
prayer  together,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do ;  and  on 


again  taking  their  seats  they  were  speaking  on  spiritual 
subjects.  Eeynolds  turned  to  his  nearest  neighbour  to 
make  a  remark,  and  as  he  placed  his  hand  on  las  friend’s 
knee,  to  enforce  what  lie  was  about  to  say,  the  hand  of  death 
was  laid  upon  his  lips.  He,  too,  heard  the  trumpet  call, 
and  his  spirit  sprang  to  obey  it.  Without  one  instant’s  pre¬ 
paration,  he  passed  from  prayer  to  everlasting  praise  ! 

Perhaps,  no  two  deaths  could  be  more  striking  in  their 
different  ways  than  those  of  Eoberts  and  Eeynolds.  Sudden 
death  is  always  awful ;  but  to  a  good  man — that  is  to  say,  to 
one  who  is  clothed  in  a  righteousness  not  his  own — it  comes 
without  any  terror.  Eeynolds’  treasure  was  in  heaven ;  his 
bags  had  been  moth-eaten  on  earth ;  but  his  treasure  was 
sate.  Poor  Eoberts  had  nothing  but  earthly  bags  to  look 
to.  They  were  all  full  of  flour,  but  there  was  no  treasure  in 
them.  He  did  not  even  find  worldly  comfort  in  them; 
there  was  no  “  money  in  the  mouth  of  the  sack  ”  to  reward 
him,  even  on  this  side  the  grave,  for  all  his  labour  and  toil. 
He  could  rest  no-where — he  could  enjoy  nothing— he  could 
only  go  wearily  about,  “  seeking  rest,  and  finding  none.” 

Header :  we  are  directed  to  be  “  not  slothful  in  business  ;  ” 
but  there  are  two  directions  that  come  with  it — “  be  fervent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord.”  He  is  a  Master  who  pays  with  i 
usury — He  doubles,  and  trebles,  and  quadruples  that  which 
He  promised  to  pay ;  but  mammon  cheats  us  of  every  penny. 
Work  as  we  will  for  him,  he  scoffs  and  sends  us  emptyr 
away.  All  the  possessions,  all  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  are  nothing  in  themselves.  Without  God’s  blessing 
wo  cannot  enjoy  them.  What  is  food  to  a  loathing  stomach? 
What  is  mirth  to  a  broken  heart?  What  is  silver  and  gold 
to  a  dying  sinner  ?  It  cannot  buy  an  hour  in  which  to 
repent ;  it  cannot  buy  the  peace  of  God,  which  can  alone 
smooth  the  pillow.  “  It  is  in  vain  for  you  to  rise  up  early, 
to  sit  up  late,  to  eat  the  bread  of  sorrows  ;  for  so  he  givetli 
his  beloved  sleep."  To  poor  Eoberts  it  was  indeed  “  bread 
of  sorrows;  ”  so  will  it  be  to  every  one  who  is  a  slave  to 
mammon.  He  had  grasped  and  clutcdied  everything ;  he 
had  plenty  of  silver  and  gold ;  but  all  they  did  for  him  was 
to  take  him  about  in  a  cart,  propped  with  pillows,  “  seeking 
rest,  and  finding  none.” 

Header :  be  “not  slothful  in  business;  fervent  in  spirit, 
serving  the  Lord  ;  rejoicing  in  hope  ;  patient  in  tribulation  ; 
continuing  instant  in  prayer.” 


DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  POULTRY 
EXHIBITION. 

The  West  of  England  cannot  now  be  reproached  as 
being  backward  in  the  poultry  cause,  for,  notwithstanding 
the  large  gathering  that  took  place,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  at 
Pennycomequick,  near  Plymouth,  in  June  last,  another 
meeting  was  held  at  the  same  town,  on  the  3rd  and  4th 
inst. 

The  committee  were  most  fortunate  in  securing  an  ad¬ 
mirable  site  for  their  Exhibition,  which  included  a  depart¬ 
ment  for  horticultural  produce,  to  which  Messrs.  Lucombe 
and  Pince,  and  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  contributed  largely,  and 
among  their  collections,  we  need  hardly  add,  were  many  of 
the  most  recent  introductions,  admirably  grown,  and  most 
effectively  arranged. 

A  glance  at  the  Dor/ciny  pens  at  once  proclaimed  the 
absence  of  Capt.  Hornby’s  name  from  the  list  of  exhibitors 
in  that  class.  The  old  birds  were  but  indifferent,  but 
among  the  chickens  there  appeared  a  singularly  good  pen 
of  “  White  Dorkings,”  belonging  to  Miss  Newman,  of  Main- 
head,  with  which  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  fault. 

Spanish  do  not  appear  on  the  prize  list,  either  in  the 
classes  for  old  birds  or  chickens. 

In  Shanyhaes,  the  entries  were  numerous,  and  several 
very  good  pens  of  both  old  and  young  birds  were  present, 
in  their  respective  classes.  Mr.  Clianning,  of  Heavitree, 
near  Exeter,  exhibited  birds  that  would  have  stood  high 
among  any  competitors,  both  with  respect  to  form  and 
colour.  Their  condition,  also,  considering  the  season  of  the 
year,  was  remarkably  good.  The  hens  in  pen  17,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Eastlake,  of  Mannamcad,  near  Plymouth,  which  took 
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the  second  prize  in  the  older  class,  were  far  above  an 
average  degree  of  merit.  They  deserved,  indeed,  a  better 
male  companion. 

With  the  Slianghae  chickens,  the  judges  must  have  care¬ 
fully  investigated  the  relative  excellence  of  the  competing 
pens,  for  seldom  have  we  seen  a  better  collection.  Here, 
also,  the  first  prize  again  fell  to  Mr.  Channing  ;  whilst  equal 
second  prizes  were  awarded  to  11.  Daw,  Esq.,  and  11.  T. 
Head,  Esq.,  both  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter.  The 
more  genial  weather  of  the  last  ten  days  has  done  much 
for  the  growth  of  all  chickens,  and  Slianghaes,  especially, 
have  not  been  backward  in  profiting  by  this  change  from 
the  previous  unusual  cold  and  wet  of  the  present  summer. 

Among  the  dark  Slianghaes j  were  some  good  birds,  but 
the  class  was  below  the  mark  of  their  lighter  relatives.  The 
old  error  of  placing  cinnamon  cocks  with  partridge-coloured 
hens  was  repeated  in  more  than  one  instance. 

Mr.  Treby  had  some  good  “black  red”  Game  chickens, 
and  pen  81,  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  Burton,  of  Truro,  con¬ 
tained  a  very  promising  young  lot  of  Silver-spangled  Ham¬ 
burgh  chickens. 

Mr,  E.  Vivian,  of  Torquay,  had  some  good  Black  Polands, 
but  the  season  of  the  year  was  so  against  their  appearance, 
that  the  hens’  topknots  were  sadly  denuded,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  their 
merits  as  they  were  then  subjected  to  inspection.  The 
others  in  this  class  were  below  par. 

The  Silver  Polamls  were  rather  spotted  than  spangled, 
and  in  one  pen  the  comb  was  infinitely  too  large  and  coarse. 

Bantams ,  at  least  in  the  laced  varieties,  exceeded  the 
proper  standard  of  weight,  and  great  merit  must  exist  to 
counterbalance  any  excess  above  seventeen  ounces  for  the 
male,  and  fourteen  ounces  for  the  female  bird.  With  such 
energetic  poultry  fanciers  as  the  inhabitants  of  Plymouth 
have  now  shown  themselves,  these,  and  other  similar,  failings 
will,  doubtless,  be  rectified  before  another  season  brings 
them  again  into  competition. 

In  Aylesbury  Ducks,  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Shute, 
Devonshire,  had  some  very  good  specimens,  and  those  be¬ 
longing  to  E.  Vivian,  Esq.,  were  most  deservedly  com¬ 
mended.  The  admirers  of  these  birds  should  carefully 
bear  in  mind,  that  a  clean  flesh-coloured  bill  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  this  variety,  and  its  absence  will  always 
suggest  either  some  departure  from  the  pure  breed,  or  the 
selection  of  parents  that  have  transmitted  this  defect  to 
their  progeny.  A  perfectly  clean-billed  Aylesbury,  having 
access  to  water  flowing  from  peat  or  moss,  usually  manifests 
its  discolouring  influence  at  an  early  period,  but  occasionally 
it  is  also  the  result  of  age.  Nevertheless,  an  Aylesbury 
duck,  to  stand  “A  1,”  must  have  a  spotless  bill,  under  any 
circumstances. 

However  favourable  our  opinion  of  the  Aylesbury  duck, 
we  Would  gladly  persuade  our  Plymouth  friends  to  make 
trial  of  the  Bouen,  and  Buenos  Ayres  varieties,  both  of 
which  are  excellent  in  their  way,  the  former,  especially,  in 
regard  of  weight,  the  latter  with  respect  to  flavour. 

Among  “extra  stock,”  we  noticed  a  pen  entered  as 
“  Brulcma  Poutra ”  chickens ;  one  only  of  its  occupants, 
however,  had  the  distinctive  feather-markings  of  that  race — 
the  silvery  ground  and  dark  pencillings  on  the  hackle, 
breast,  and  wings  ;  the  other  two  had  a  yellow  tinge,  unlike 
the  usual  character  of  those  birds.  Pen  114,  contained 
“  Turkey  fowls,"  why,  or  wherefore,  so  called,  we  know  not, 
for  so  far  as  resemblance  to  the  former  bird  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  confer  the  designation,  they  certainly  had  no  claim 
whatever  to  it.  More  extraordinary  products  of  the  poultry- 
yard,  it  must  be  confessed,  we  never  witnessed.  Let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  one  of  Mr.  Eairlie’s  Dumpies,  with  a 
very  full  lark  crest,  and  a  comb  either  rose,  cupped,  or 
single,  for  all  those  forms  were  here  present,  and  the  occu¬ 
pants  of  this  pen  are  there  faithfully  pourtrayed.  Extreme 
singularity,  we  presume,  is  the  sole  foundation  for  their 
claims  to  notice,  and,  if  what  we  hear  be  true,  that  they 
are  sometimes  seen  with  heavily-feathered  legs,  they  must, 
in  this  respect,  leave  all  competitors  far  behind. 

We  regretted  the  smooth  legs  of  Miss  Dyott’s  Black 
Slianghae;  for  her  birds,  the  cock  in  particular,  have  much 
to  recommend  them;  rarely,  indeed,  have  we  seen  a  male 
bird  of  this  colour  so  free  from  a  stained  hackle,  and  his 
figure  also  was  in  good  form. 


The  Pigeons  were  very  good,  and  shewn,  moreover,  in  good 
order.  The  Black  Carriers  of  Mr.  Square,  were  objects  of 
general  admiration ;  and  White  Fantails,  Pouters,  Jacobines, 
Trumpeters,  and  Almond  Tumblers,  had  admirable  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  their  respective  families. 

We  may  certainly  congratulate  the  officers  of  the  “  South 
Devon  and  East  Cornwall  Poultry  Association,”  on  the  result 
of  their  first  exhibition  ;  although,  as  ever  happens  in  these 
first  essays,  there  were  some  points  in  which  exhibitors  fell 
short  of  what  was  required  of  them  ;  but  even  these  mishaps  t 
serve  a  good  purpose,  and  point  out  errors  that  might  not 
otherwise  have  been  so  soon  detected.  Another  year,  birds 
will  be  better  matched,  and  the  recurrence  of  faulty 
specimens  will  not  mar  the  appearance  of  companions  of 
higher  caste.  Condition,  too,  will  be  more  studied,  and 
much  is  implied  in  this  term ;  for,  if  it  be  supposed  that 
mere  weight,  increased  by  high  feeding,  is  here  alluded  to, 
nothing  can  be  further  from  our  intention,  for  birds  so 
fatted,  ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  suffer  immediate  banishment, 
and  even  the  extreme  sentence  of  the  law — a  fate  which 
their  owners  would  thus  seem  to  have  especially  in  view  for 
them.  Though  growth  and  feather  are  all  concerned  with 
this  word  “  condition,”  as  applied  to  the  poultry-yard,  and 
though  the  interval  may  be  great  between  its  particular 
application  to  a  fowl,  or  a  horse,  there  is  yet  much  in 
common,  which  will,  day  by  day,  become  more  apparent  to 
those  who  really  study  poultry  as  a  subject  deserving  of 
their  serious  attention. 

Judges  of  poultry  must  pronounce  their  sentence,  on  such 
occasions,  according  to  the  state  in  which  the  various  classes 
are  ranged  before  them.  Now  triumphs  are  too  often 
anticipated,  because  a  pen  has  proved  successful  some  short 
time  previously,  or  because  assurances  of  their  excellence 
have  been  too  readily  received  ;  but  how  unwise  to  reckon  on 
such  an  argument.  Possibly  the  birds  may  have  passed 
into  the  hands  of  another  owner,  whose  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  is  far  behind  that  under  which  former  victories  were 
achieved  :  then,  again,  although  in  this  interim  equal  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid  to  their  wants,  still,  their  form  and 
feathers  may  have  suffered  some  retrograde  movement, 
either  disease  may  have  been  at  work,  or  a  severe  moult 
may  have  reduced  them  to  a  tattered  state,  unfitting  them 
for  competition  ;  or  again,  as  sometimes  happens,  feathers 
and  markings  have  been  permanently  injured.  Hence  dis¬ 
appointment,  although  they  stand  alone  without  competition 
in  their  class. 

August  is  by  no  means  a  season  for  poultry  to  appear  to 
advantage;  we.  would  suggest,  therefore,  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Society,  whose  recent  meeting  wo  have  now  recorded, 
liowfar  their  arrangements  may  another  year  permit  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  more  appropriate  month  for  their  annual  meeting. 
Whatever  may  bo  decided  on  in  this  respect,  the  public  are 
greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Hancock,  the  secre¬ 
taries,  as  well  as  to  those  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  by 
whose  continued  exertions  the  late  exhibition  at  the  Green 
Bank  has  been  carried  out.  In  their  scheme  for  1S54  they 
have  our  hearty  wishes  for  success. 

Judges,  it  will  be  allowed,  occupy  no  enviable  post ;  and 
when  it  is  asserted  that  their  standard  has  been  too  high, 
and  that  some  classes  have  been  harshly  passed  by  without 
mention,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  how  unwise  a  step 
it  has  ever  proved  to  stamp  with  the  verdict  of  approval 
such  birds  as  cannot  be  held  forth  as  models  for  general 
imitation.  Thus,  where  any  one  material  deficiency  exists,  we 
shall  still  think  that  the  honours  of  the  prize-list  are  unwisely 
bestowed.  In  following  out  such  a  course,  errors  and  defects 
are  certainly  noticed,  but  at  the  sanfie  time  remedied,  and 
the  lessons  thus  gained  are  the  surest  foundation  for 
ultimate  success. — W. 

Judges. — The  Itev.  IV.  W.  Wingfield,  Rector  of  Gulval, 
and  Editor  of  “The  Poultry  Book.”  James  Furneaux, 
Esq.,  Swilly,  near  Plymouth. 

Class  II.— DORKING  CHICKEN.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  two 

Pallets.) 

First  prize,  Miss  Caroline  Newman,  Mamhead  Park.  Starcross,  Devon. 
(White.)  Age,  two  months  and  twenty-two  days.  Second  prize,  Mr. 
D.  Hoskins,  Bristol  and  Exeter  Railway  Station,  Exeter,  Devon.  Ape, 
seven  months. 

Class  V.— COCHIN-CHINA.— BUFF  OR  CINNAMON.  (For  the 
best  Cock  and  two  Hens  of  any  age,) 

First  prize,  Mr.  W.  L.  Channing,  Heavitrec,  near  Exeter.  Age,  cock 
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and  hen,  one  year  eaeh  ;  hen,  age  unknown.  Second  prize,  W.  Eastlake, 
Esq.,  Mannamead,  Plymouth.  Cock  and  hens.  Age,  eight  months  and 
two  weeks. 

ClassVI.— (COCHIN-CHINA  CHICKEN.— BUFF  OR  CINNAMON. 
For  the  best  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets  of  1853.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  W.  L.  Channing,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter.  Age,  five 
months.  Second  prize,  II.  Daw,  Esq.,  Mount  Radford,  Exeter.  Age, 
four  months.  Second  prize,  R.  T.  Head,  Esq.,  The  Briars,  Alphington, 
near  Exeter,  Devon.  Age,  six  months. 

Class  VIII.— COCHIN-CHINA  CHICKENS  — DARK.  (For  the  best 
Cockerel  and  two  Pullets.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  John  O.  Backwell,  99,  Navy  Row,  Devonport.  Age, 
four  months  and  two  weeks.  Second  prize,  Mr.  William  Brown,  Redgate 
Farm,  Shute,  Devon.  Age,  four  months  and  two  weeks. 

Class  XII. — GAME  CHICKEN.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  two 
Pullets  of  1853.) 

First  prize,  Paul  Ourry  Treby,  Esq.,  Goodamoor,  near  l’lympton, 
Devon.  Age,  three  months  and  three  days.  (Black  red.) 

Class  XIX.— SILVER-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH.  (For  the  best 
Cock  and  two  Hens  of  any  age.) 

Second  prize,  W.  C.  Hodge,  Esq.,  Crescent,  Plymouth,  Devon.  Age, 
one  year  aud  two  months. 

Class  XXIV.  — SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH  CHICKEN. 
(For  the  best  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets.) 

Second  prize,  Mr.  Edward  Burton,  Trcgolls  Cottage,  Truro,  Cornwall. 
Age,  two  months. 

Class  XXVIII.— SILVER-SPANGLED  POLAND  CHICKEN.  (For 
the  best  Cockerel  and  two  Pullets  of  1853.) 

Second  prize,  Mr.  W.  George  Courtis,  4,  Lipson  Terrace,  Plymouth. 
Age,  two  months  and  twenty-one  days. 

Class  XXXIX.— BLACK  BANTAMS. 

Second  prize,  Mr.  W.  Connett,  Magdalene  Bridge,  Exeter.  Age,  two 
years. 

Class  XLI.— DUCKS.— WHITE  AYLESBURY.  (For  the  best  Drake 
and  two  Ducks  of  any  age.) 

First  prize,  Mr.  William  Brown,  Redgate  Farm,  Shute,  Devonshire. 
Age,  Drake  nineteen  weeks.  Ducks,  ea?h  two  years.  Second  prize,  Mr. 
William  Brown,  Redgate  Farm,  Shute,  Devonshire.  Age,  two  mouths. 

Class  XLIII. — DUCKS. — MUSCOVY.  (For  the  best  Drake  and  two 
Ducks  of  any  age.) 

Second  prize,  Mrs.  St.  John,  Ideford  Rectory,  Chudleigh,  Devon.  Age, 
Drake  three  years.  Ducks,  eighteen  months. 

Class  XLVII.— PIGEONS.— CARRIERS.  (For  the  best  Pair.) 
First  prize,  W.  J.  Square,  Esq.,  14,  Portland  Square,  Plymouth. , 

Class  XLIX.— BEST  PAIR  OF  POUTERS  OR  CROPPERS. 
First  prize,  Thomas  Jeffry,  Bath  Street,  Plymouth.  Age,  two  years. 

Class  LI.— BEST  PAIR  OF  FANTAILS. 

First  prize,  Frederick  C.  Bryant,  Esq.,  2,  Lipson  Terrace,  Plymouth. 
Age  unknown. 

Class  LII.— BEST  PAIR  OF  JACOBINS,  OR  CAPPERS. 

First  prize,  Mr.  William  Beer,  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Stoke.  Age, 
eighteen  months. 

Class  LIII.— BEST  PAIR  OF  TRUMPETERS. 

First  prize,  Mr.  Edward  Burton,  Tregolls  Cottage,  Truro,  Cornwall. 
(White.)  Age,  two  years. 

Class  LIV.— BEST  PAIR  OF  ALMOND  OR  ERMINE  TUMBLERS. 

First  prize,  Mr.  W.  L.  Channing,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter.  (Almond.) 
Age,  one  year. 


SHRUBLAND  PET  GERANIUM. 

1  have  had  twelve  plants  of  “ Shrublalid  Pet”  Geranium 
turned  out  about  two  months.  The  plants  are  strong, 
compact,  and  vigorous  ;  very  healthy,  and  the  foliage  is  very 
beautiful,  hut  at  present  there  is  no  blossom ;  there  may  he 
one  or  two  buds,  hut  ^ot  more,  on  all  the  plants. 

There  are  two  or  three  dozen  plants  now  at  the  nursery 
whence  mine  were  procured,  which  have  been  kept  in  pots, 
and  on  which  there  are  about  a  dozen  blossoms.  Can  you 
explain  this? 

From  Mr  Beaton’s  account  of  his  pet,  I  expected,  at 
least,  to  have,  plenty  of  bloom,  although  each  flower  might 
be  small.  I  looked,  in  short,  for  a  diminutive  Unique. 

Ought  there  not  to  be  an  agreable  scent  in  the  leaves? 

W  ill  you  oblige  me  with  your  opinion  on  the  above,  with 
a  short  description  of  the  genuine  plant,  as  it  may  be  that 
mine  is  only  an  imitation,  although,  from  the  respectability 
of  the  place  whence  I  had  it,  such  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the 
case.  Indeed.  I  believe  the  original  plant  came  from 
Messrs.  Hendersons’. 


The  flower  on  those  I  have  seen  is  very  small  and 
insignificant. — H.  P.,  Norwich, 

[I  am  rather  pleased  than  not,  that  I  have  this  opportunity 
of  winding  up  the  story  about  the  Shrub  land  Pel ,  and  more 
so,,  as  the  above  letter  is  from  a  Norwich  Correspondent, 
because  it  was  named  by  a  lady  in  that  quarter,  who  saw  it 
at  Shrubland,  in  the  little  bed  where  it  was  the  gem  of  that 
season,  and  was  admired  by  every  one  who  saw  it.  Still,  if 
I  had  remained  longer  in  that  garden,  no  one  had  ever 
heard  a  complaint  about  this  plant,  as  no  one  who  did  not 
admire  it  on  the  spot  would  have  received  a  cutting  of  it  as 
long  as  it  was  in  any  hands.  All  who  know  me  must  know 
that  every  one  of  my  seedlings  were  given  away  without 
money,  or  any  other  consideration  whatever,  and  that  if  ever 
I  recommended  any  of  my  pets  it  was  always  with  this  pro¬ 
vision — “  Unless  you  like  it  when  you  see  the  ) havers ,  I  shall 
fake  it  hack  again.”  Surely,  then,  under  such  circumstances, 
I  could  do  just  what  1  liked,  as  if  the  plants  were  my  own, 
as  they  certainly  were  not,  but  the  property  of  my  worthy 
employers,  who  never  interfered  with  me  in  the  least  about 
all  my  seedlings,  further  than  showing  their  pleasure  when 
I  had  anything  new  or  good,  or  that  any  one  of  their  friends 
admired,  whether  it  was  good  or  not,  so  that  they  could  give 
or  promise  cuttings  of  them  to  such  friends  or  visitors. 

Well,  then,  in  one  of  my  appeals  to  amateurs  and  young 
gardeners  on  the  subject  of  cross-breeding,  not  on  the 
subject  of  flower-gardening,  I  mentioned  the  Shrubland  Pet 
as  much  and  more  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  them  in 
pursuit  of  a  very  different  cross,  that  of  Capitatum  and 
Unique  (see  vol.  vii.,  page  230)  ;  and  I  had  no  more  idea 
then  that  what  I  said  would  have  been  tinned  to  an  un¬ 
worthy  purpose,  for  the  sake  of  worldly  gain,  than  that  I 
should  dine  with  the  man  in  the  moon.  The  worst  that  1 
could  anticipate  then  was,  that  the  plant  would  be  returned 
on  my  hands  if  I  gave  away  a  cutting  of  it  on  my  own 
recommendation;  and  even  that  I  could  hardly  expect.  No 
one  returned  Punch,  but  many  could  do  no  good  with  it,  and 
still  I  maintain  it  is  the  best  of  that  strain  where  the  soil 
suits  it ;  and  I  do  the  same  about  the  Shrubland  Pet  in  its 
particular  strain.  But  when  I  saw  that  four  persons,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  came  forward  to  claim  the 
credit  of  having  had  Shrubland  Pet  from  seeds  before  me, 
I  mentioned  the  fact  in  these  pages,  and  washed  my  hands 
of  it,  and  now  I  am  too  old  and  too  independent  to  alloiv  it  to 
be  even  supposed  that  I  ever  said  a  "word  about  it,  or  about 
any  other  seedling  or  plant,  upon  selfish  motives.  Surely, 
I  may  be  excused,  therefore,  for  not  volunteering  a  gratui¬ 
tous  opinion  of  it  as  a  trade  plant  last  year,  after  learning 
that  Mr.  Henderson,  of  the  Wellington  Hoad  Nursery,  had 
given  twenty  guineas  for  the  stock  of  it.  I  may  now  say, 
that  four  distinct  plants  go  under  the  name  of  Shrubland 
Pet ;  that  three  of  them  are  not  true.  The  true  one  is  a 
rosy-purple  small  flower;  and  if  the  kind  is  planted  in  poor 
dry  soil  it  will  give  as  much  satisfaction,  to  those  who  like 
that  style,  as  Punch,  on  similar  soil,  gives  to  others.  But  it 
was  as  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of  hybridizing  that  I 
looked  favourably  on  the  Shrubland  Pet,  and  I  shall  always 
back  it  in  the  strain  to  which  it  belongs  until  we  have  a 
better  one. 

We  refuse  in  these  pages  lists  of  plants,  over  and  over 
again,  to  correspondents,  because  we  have  no  standard 
whereby  we  can  be  sure  to  please  all  tastes,  or  to  suit  all 
soils.  Here  is  H.  P.,  for  instance,  at  Norwich,  who  de¬ 
scribes  this  flower  as  “small  and  insignificant;”  yet  I  could 
give  him  the  names  of  a  lady  aud  a  gardener,  who  take 
many  prizes  at  that  very  place,  and  who  called  a  bed  of  it 
“  the  most  charming  little  thing  of  the  season,”  and  the  two 
had  cuttings  of  it  from  me  long  before  Mr.  Henderson 
bought  it.  Perhaps  we  are  all  right. — D.  Beaton.] 


CROSS  BETWEEN  SHANGHAE  AND  SPANISH 

FOWLS. 

In  page  114  of  The  Poultry  Book,  1  find  the  words,  “it 
has  been  proposed  to  try  a  cross  between  the  Spanish  and 
Shanghae;  ”  and,  in  consequence,  I  beg  to  forward  you  the 
result  of  the  cross  ;  I  having,  on  the  21st  of  August,  1852, 
purchased  from  a  poulterer  in  this  island,  three  birds,  one 
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cock  and  two  hens,  bred  by  a  Mr.  Pope  (now  in  Australia), 
between  a  Shangkae  cock  and  pure  Spanish  hen.  The  cock 
is  a  black  red,  about  81b.  Jersey  weight;  one  hen  is  black 
entirely,  about  the  same  weight,  and  the  other  hen  about 
71b.  Jersey  weight,  with  a  partridge  breast.  No.  1  has  laid 
320  eggs,  and  attempted  to  sit  for  the  first  time  to-day 
(July  20 th).  No.  2  commenced  laying  three  days  after  I 
purchased  them,  and  has  laid  300  eggs  without  attempting 
to  sit,  botli  having  laid  during  their  moult  and  the  winter. 
In  fact,  they  are  never  idle  ;  they  both  lay  fine  eggs  ;  No.  1, 
perfectly  white  eggs  ;  No.  2,  pale  chocolate  coloured. 

I  have  tried  to  breed  them  back,  that  is,  the  hens  with  a 
Shangliae  cock,  but  at  present  with  out  success.  The  cock 
with  a  Spanish  hen  has  bred  freely,  but  not  with  a  Shangliae 
hen  as  yet.  However,  they  (the  three)  will  breed  together, 
and  have  produced  fine  chickens,  which  have  attained  a 
large  size  early,  and  of  good  flavour  and  colour,  equal  to  a 
pure  Spanish. 

As  regards  the  Shanghaes,  of  which  I  have  several 
varieties  (and  amongst  them  a  magnificent  grey  or  varie- 
|  gated  breed  direct  from  Shangliae),  I  may  say,  I  am  at  pre¬ 
sent  unable  to  find  their  match  as  sitters  and  good  layers, 
with  the  exception  of  the  white  birds,  most  of  their  eggs 
being  bad,  and  hard  to  rear  the  chickens. 

I  feed  all  my  poultry,  which  are  about  200  and  over,  on 
I  barley-meal  twice  a  day,  and  on  oats  once,  with  a  good  run 
!  of  grass,  &c.,  and  for  the  last  year  have  had  but  one  sick,  a 
Pun  chard  cock  with  white  comb,  and  from  the  receipt  in 
the  book,  he  is  perfectly  cured  already. 

My  birds  direct  from  China  have  not  suffered  at  all, 
though  such  a  severe  winter.  Should  this  be  of  any  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  poultry  faucy  now,  or  should  I  at  any  future 
time  be  able  to  assist,  I  shall  be  but  too  happy. — W.  Wood¬ 
ford,  Upton  House,  Jersey. 


BRAIIMA  POUTRAS. 

The  parents  of  the  chickens  which  I  exhibited  in  Baker-  I 
street,  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  I  exhibited  at  Bir- 
mingham.  I  vflfy  soon  discarded  the  latter  pair,  from  a  j 
conviction  that  they  were  not  of  the  pure,  uncrossed  stock  ’ 
of  the  original  American  birds,  and  from  a  further  belief 
that  the  original  birds  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
new  variety  of  Shangliae,  and  not  a  new  and  distinct  breed, 
as  had  been  represented,  and  which,  from  the  anomalous 
appearance  of  the  combs,  Ac.,  of  the  birds  I  exhibited  at 
Birmingham,  I  w’as  then,  and  for  some  short  time  after  I 
had  received  the  lot  of  ten  birds  from  America,  rather 
disposed  to  think  might  be  the  case.  I  do  not  at  all  wonder 
at  the  opinion  you  express  of  their  being  Shangliae,  “with 
a  slight  cross  of  Malay.”  Such  would  be  my  own  opinion, 
had  I  nothing  to  judge  from  but  the  medley  of  shape,  [ 
points,  and  colour  in  the  birds  represented  as  genuine.  It  | 
is,  however,  my  honest  conviction,  that  there  is,  in  the  original  1 
birds  in  America,  how,  or  whencesoever  introduced  there,  a 
bona  fide  variety  of  Gray  Shangliae ,  as  distinct  from  others 
as  is  the  White  Shangliae,  and  without  the  smallest  cross 
of  Malay  or  any  other  fowl.  Moreover,  I  think  that  they 
are  very  superior  to  many  of  our  strains  of  this  breed. 
It  is  but  an  opinion,  however,  and  the  arguments 
which  have  led  me  to  it  might  not  suffice  to  produce  the 
same  belief  in  others.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  similarity 
between  the  Chittagong  and  these  birds,  but  there  are  dis¬ 
tinctive  differences  in  each  ;  and  so  well  is  it  recognised  in 
America,  that  more  than  double  the  price  is  paid  for  what 
are  called  the  true  Brahmas.  In  fact,  the  rage  there  for 
these  birds  is  unprecedented,  now,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  the  noise  made  about  those  sent  to  the  Queen,  but  long  j 
before  that  the  rage  had  begun,  and  they  were  then  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  the  best  fowl  going.  The  subjoined  is 
an  extract  from  a  paper  received  only  yesterday,  from  the 
United  States. — W.  Cust  G  wynne. 

Extract  from  the  “  Northern  Farmer.” — “  How  the 
public  are  to  avoid  being  cheated  in  the  sale  of  crosses  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  divine.  We  fear  that  thousands  of  dollars 
will  be  paid  for  spurious  fowls,  next  fall,  under  the  name  of 
Brahma  Poutra.  The  excitement  in  regard  to  these  fowls 
is  immense,  and  the  demand  for  eggs  at  six  dollars  (twice 
the  price  of  eggs  of  any  other  breed  there)  is  enormous. 


We  could  have  sold  two  thousand  dollars  worth  if  we  had 
had  the  fowls  to  lay  them.” 

[We  emphatically  warn  our  readers  against  following  this 
American  folly.  We  have  just  received  a  narrative  of  the 
history  of  some  of  the  so-called  Brahma  Poutras  now  in 
England.  We  will  publish  it  next  week. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


SEA  WEEDS.— No.  7. 

(  Continued  from  page  370.) 

I  stood  upon  a  smooth  and  sandy  shore, 

On  one  of  autumn’s  bright  and  sunny  days ; 

The  sea  was  clear  as  crystal — hush’d  its  roar, 

And  distant  mountains  softened  by  the  haze. 

Green  were  the  waters,  and  the  sky  so  blue, 

Reflected  in  them,  caused  a  lovely  hue. 

Huge  porpoises  were  rolling  o’er  and  o’er. 

And  fishermen  were  busy  on  the  shore 
Mending  their  nets,  to  “  Cast  into  the  deep,” 

That  they  of  Ocean’s  stores  their  share  might  reap  ; 

While  dove-like  Mews  were  hovering  o’er  the  sea, 

Dipping  their  wings  and  feet  luxuriously. 

ORDER  5. — CHORD  ARIACE2E. 

“  Olive-coloured,  with  a  gelatinous  frond ;  spores  at¬ 
tached  to  the  filaments,  concealed  within  the  substance  of 
the  frond.” — Harvey. 

1.  CHORD  ARIA. — Ay. 

1.  Ciiordaria  flagelliformis  (Whip-shaped). — Frond 
thread-like  ;  branches  alternate  ;  colour  dark  olive.  In  the 
water  this  plant  appears  to  be  fringed  with  very  fine  fibres, 
which  make  it  feel  slimy. 

2.  C.  divaricata  (Outspread). — Fronds  vary  in  length, 
from  one  to  three  feet;  the  branches  spreading  from  a 
centre ;  like  C.  flagelliformis  it  is  slimy,  but  of  a  lighter 
olive.  In  deep  water.  At  Carrickfergus. 

2.  MESOGLOIA. — Ay. 

“Frond  thread-shaped,  much  branched,  gelatinous;  fruc¬ 
tification  elliptical  spores ;  name  signifying  middle  and 
viscid,  from  the  gelatinous  axis.” 

1.  Mesogloia  vermicularis  (Worm-like). — A  clumsy. 
looking  plant,  the  frond  thick,  very  like  greenish  worms. 
Common.  One  to  two  feet  high.  On  rocks. 

2.  M.  Griffitiisiana  (Griffiths).  —  “Rare.  South  of 
England  and  West  of  Ireland.  Of  a  pale  olive-green; 
fronds  from  8 — 10  inches  high.” 
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3.  M.  virescens  (Greenish;. — A  beautiful  but  not  un¬ 
common  plant,  growing  on  rocks  or  on  other  Alga.  Colour 
a  pale  yellow-green  ;  frond  tender,  slippery,  and  much 
branched.  Dr.  Landsborougli  speaks  of  it  as  being  very 
common  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  says  that  a  branch  of 
it  under  the  microscope  is  very  interesting.  The  plant 
from  which  the  accompanying  plate  is  taken  is  from  the 
Ayrshire  coast. 

3.  LEATITESIA. — Gray. 

“Frond  globose;  fructification  oval  spores.  Name  in 
honour  of  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Leatlies.” 

1.  Leathesia  tuberiformis  (Tuber-form).  —  “Fronds 
olive-coloured  and  tuberous,  when  young,  filled  with  cottony 
fibres.” — Harvey. 

“After  a  breeze  in  summer  it  may  he  seen  in  heaps  in 
the  little  bays,  not  unlike  bunches  of  hops.” — Dr.  Lands¬ 
borougli. 

2.  L.  Berkeeyi  (Berkley’s). — A  small  and  curious  plant, 
but  not  a  pretty  one.  Found  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley, 
at  Torquay'.  On  rocks. 

4.  RALFSIA. 

“Frond  coriaceo-crustaceous,  fixed  by  its  interior  surface, 
concentrically  z oiled ;  fructification  depressed  warts,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  surface.”  Name  in  honour  of  John  Ralfs, 
Esq.,  of  Penzance,  the  well-known  author  of  a  work  on 
British  Desmidiese,  &c. 

1.  Ralfsia  verrucosa  (Warted). — Growing  on  rocks,  in 
liclien-like  patches  ;  covered  with  w'arts.  The  fruit  is  rare, 
and  not  easily  discovered.  Colour  dark  brown,  and  the 
substance  leathery. 

5.  ELACHTSTEA. 

“  Fronds  parasitical,  consisting  of  a  dense  tuft  of  free, 
simple  articulated,  olivaceous  filaments,  rising  from  a 
common  tubercular  base :  fructification  pear-like  spores.” 
“Name  from  a  word  signifying  the  least,  from  the  small 
size  of  the  plants.” — Harvey. 

1.  Elachistea  fuciola. — Very  common  on  Fiicus  vesicu- 
losus  and  Fucus  nodosus ;  the  tufts  are  about  an  inch  long, 
and  of  a  brownish-olive  colour. 

2.  E.  flaccida  (Flaccid). — Common. 

3.  E.  ourta  (Cut  short). — Parasitic  on  fuci.  Not  a  well- 
known  plant. 

4.  E.  ruLYiNATA  (Powdered). — Very  small  round  tufts. 
Parasitical  on  Cytoseira  ericoides.  A  beautiful  object  for  the 
microscope. 

5.  E.  stellutata  (Small  starred). — A  rare  parasite,  grow¬ 
ing  on  Dictyota  dichotoma.  A  ery  small  star-like  tufts. 
Found  in  great  abundance  by  Professor  Balfour  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Landsborougli  when  dredging  in  Lamlash  Bay, 

Arran. 

fi.  E.  scutulata  (Sliield-bearing). — On  Himanthalia  lorca. 

7.  E.  velutina  (Velvety). — “It  often  accompanies  the 
last  species,  to  which  it  is  closely  allied.” — Harvey. 

0.  MYRIONEMA. — Grev. 

“  Mass  gelatinous  (exceedingly  minute),  effused;  com¬ 
posed  of  very  short,  clavate,  erect,  mostly  simple  filaments. 
Fruit,  capsules  at  the  base  among  the  filaments.  Name 
from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  ten  thousand  filaments.” 
—  Grevillc. 

1.  Myrionema  strangulans. — This  minute  parasite  grows 
on  TJlva  and  Entcromorpha ;  on  the  former  it  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  small  brown  patch,  and  on  the  latter  forming 
a  ring  round  it. 

2.  M.  Leclauciierii. — Round  patches  on  decaying  fronds 
of  Rhodymcnia  palmala  and  Ulva  latissima. 

3.  M.  puxctlforjie  (Puncture-shaped).  —  On  Ceranhtm 
rubrum  and  Chylocladia  clavcllosa.  A  fine  object  for  the 
microscope. 

4.  M.  clavatuii  (Clubbed). — “On  a  thin  purplish  crust, 

[  which  covers  the  pebbles  at  the  half-tide  level.  The  para¬ 
site  is  so  much  of  the  colour  of  the  crust  that  it  requires 
a  microscope  to  detect  it.” — Go  pi.  Carmichael. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  next  order  of  Melanosperms,  or 
olive-coloured  ‘  plants,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  so  many  of  the  Alga  are  in  full 
beauty,  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  of  my  readers 


to  be  told  an  excellent  method  of  floating  these  plants,  and 
preparing  them  for  the  herbarium.  So  much  of  their 
beauty  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  spread 
out,  &c.,  that  it  seems  better  to  describe  it. 

Place  on  the  table  a  basin  of  fresh  water  to  cleanse  the 
weeds  from  sand  or  other  impurities.  Put  only  a  small 
portion  of  specimens  into  the  basin  at  once,  as  some  of  the 
more  delicate  kinds  soon  decompose  and  are  spoiled.  Have 
ready  a  good-sized  white  dish  or  plate.  Take  a  plant  out 
of  the  basin  and  let  it  float  in  the  dish  of  water;  with  a 
silver  fruit-knife,  or  camels’  hair  pencil,  spread  the  Sea 
Weed  in  the  way  in  which  it  most  naturally  falls,  cutting  olf 
old  or  ugly  branches  with  a  knife  or  small  scissors.  Then, 
having  different  sized  pieces  of  good  paper  ready  cut  (and 
this  is  the  best  done  at  the  stationer’s,  as  the  edges  are 
better  cut  with  his  sharp  knife),  place  the  paper  under 
the  specimen,  and  hold  it  with  the  left  hand  while  you 
arrange  the  plant  with  your  fruit-knife  in  the  right.  With¬ 
draw  it  gradually  from  the  water,  and  place  it  in  a  slanting 
position,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  fluid  ;  during  this  part 
of  the  process  other  specimens  may  be  prepared  in  the 
same  way.  Before  any  part  of  the  paper  is  quite  dry,  lay  it 
upon  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  doubled  up  into  four;  put 
as  many  pieces  as  will  lie  flat  upon  it,  and  then  cover  it 
with  old  muslin  or  calico,  and  then  more  folds  of  blotting- 
paper  ;  repeat  this,  laying  sheet  upon  sheet  until  you  have 
finished  all  you  have  to  do.  Lay  the  heap  upon  a  piece  of 
millboard,  and  place  another  upon  the  top,  tying  a  string 
round  to  keep  them  in  their  places  ;  leave  them  thus  for  a 
few  hours,  then  carefully  remove  them,  and  put  them  into 
dry  blotting-paper  and  muslin.  Now  you  may  subject  them 
to  a  gentle  pressure  until  the  next  day,  when  the  papers 
and  muslin  must  again  be  renewed,  and  heavier  pressure 
applied.  This  must  be  repeated  until  the  plants  are  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  when  the  more  delicate  ones  will  look  like  beau¬ 
tiful  paintings.  Let  me  again  remind  my  readers  of  the 
importance  of  having  good  paper;  that  which  is  most  like 
card-board,  he.,  not  porous,  is  the  best.  The  name,  date, 
and  locality,  should  be  written  on  the  papers  with  the  speci¬ 
mens.  All  this  sounds  rather  troublesome,  but  there  is 
nothing  done  well  without,  and  the  beauty  of  the  specimens 
will  be  an  ample  recompense.  It  is  useful,  too,  to  have  our 
patience  kept  in  exercise,  even  by  little  things.  Like  the 
muscles  in  the  arm  of  a  blacksmith,  patience  becomes 
stronger  by  exercise,  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  is  useful  is  sure  to  have  its  reward.  Things  which 
seem  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  at  first,  become  easy 
after  repeated  attempts,  and  there  is  great  pleasure  in  over¬ 
coming  a  difficulty. — S.  B. 

(7b  be  continued.) 


HEN  COCKS,  AND  CROWING  HENS. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  naturalists,  that  hen  birds,  of 
various  species,  occasionally  change  their  plumage  and 
voice,  becoming  in  both  these  particulars  more  or  less  like 
the  males.  This  occurrence  frequently  takes  place  in  the 
case  of  the  common  Pheasant.  Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
Yarrell  made  a  series  of  dissections,  and  found,  in  every 
instance  in  which  a  hen  Pheasant  had  assumed  the  male 
plumage,  that  there  was  disease  of  the  ovary,  which  some¬ 
times  extended  to  the  egg  passage.  The  report  of  these 
cases  was  published  by  him  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Not  unfrequently,  common  hens,  after  laying  well  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  suddenly  cease  laying,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  habits  and  carriage  change,  and  their  voice  alters  j 
to  a  distinct  crow,  which  closely  resembles  that  of  the  cock.  : 
In  these  cases  of  crowing  hens,  there  will  always  be  found, 
on  examination,  a  disease  of  the  ovary. 

The  peculiarity  which  constitutes  what  is  termed  a  hen 
cock,  1  regard  as  totally  distinct  from  that  above  described,  j 
The  phenomenon  occurs  not  in  old  hens,  but  in  young  birds 
which  have  never  laid  :  the  most  striking  peculiarity  being 
that  the  head,  comb,  wattles,  and  general  habits  of  the  cock 
are  associated  with  the  plumage  of  a  hen . 

By  the  kindness  of  one  of  your  subscribers,  I  am  in 
possession  of  a  specimen  of  these  remarkable  birds,  and,  as  j 
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it  may  be  interesting  to  have  its  history,  I  will  relate  it  as 
far  as  it  is  known  to  me. 

Last  Christmas  I  forwarded  to  this  gentleman  a  dark 
Dorking  cockerel,  and  in  acknowledging  its  receipt,  he 
stated — “  We  have  received  the  cockerel  safely,  he  is  truly  a 
magnificent  fellow,  and  has  our  unqualified  admiration.  We 
have  ordered  three  pullets  from  Bailey’s  to  mate  with  him.” 
Some  time  after,  in  March,  he  wrote  to  me,  stating  that  one 
of  these  three  pullets  had  become  very  red  and  large  in  the 
comb  and  wattles,  and  had  not  laid  ;  that  he  suspected  some 
disease,  and  had,  therefore,  forwarded  the  bird  to  me. 

On  receiving  the  fowl,  1  found  that  it  was  not  ill,  but  was 
|  of  the  most  vivid  brightness  in  the  comb.  Its  present 
;  appearance  may  be  briefly  described.  The  shape  and 
I  carriage  of  the  body,  the  plumage  of  the  hackle  and  tail, 
are  precisely  those  of  a  hen.  The  head,  which  is  extremely 
beautiful,  resembles  that  of  the  cock,  being  furnished  with  a 
single  comb  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  from  front  to  back, 
and  wattles  two  inches  long.  The  general  bearing  is  that  of  a 
male  bird ;  he  calls  the  hens  when  he  finds  a  worm,  which  is 
immediately  surrendered  to  them,  and  he  chases  the  young 
cockerels  about  the  yard,  where  he  reigns  paramount. 
Formerly  he  was  the  object  of  persecution  of  a  heavy 
Dorking  cock,  which  has  latterly  been  removed  from  the  run. 

My  own  opinion  of  his  internal  structure  is,  that  he  is  a 
male  bird,  with  some  peculiar  arrest  of  development  in  the 
plumage,  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  totally  distinct  from  a 
crowing  hen.  I  regard  him  as  somewhat  akin  to  those 
varieties  of  Game  cocks  formerly  termed  Hennies,  and  1 
intend  to  try  whether  the  breed  is  capable  of  continuance, 
and  am  anxiously  looking  for  the  period  of  moulting,  to 
see  what  change  it  will  effect  in  his  plumage. 

Thinking  that  some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  in 
the  case,  I  have  entered  him  in  the  Surrey  show,  and  will 
forward  with  him  a  hen,  with  that  condition  of  the  ovary 
before  alluded  to,  so  that  what  I  regard  as  a  true  hen  cock, 
may  be  compared  with  a  mere  crowing  hen.  I  would 
mention,  that  the  plumage  of  the  hen  cock  is  not  in  the 
cleanest  possible  condition,  as  during  the  time  he  was  in 
town  to  be  daguerreotyped,  by  Mr.  Sheehan,  of  Bramah 
I’outra  notoriety,  he  stepped  into  a  paint-pot,  the  contents 
of  which  have  hardly  worn  off. 

Another  point  which  I  may  allude  to,  is  the  condition  of 
these  two  birds  ;  should  they  continue  in  the  state  in  which 
they  are  at  present,  it  may,  perhaps,  prove  to  some  who  are 
sceptical  on  the  point,  that  neither  meat,  peas,  hemp  seed, 
or  greaves,  are  necessary  to  keep  fowls  in  the  highest 
possible  health  and  condition. — W.  B.  Tegetmeieb,  Tot¬ 
tenham. 


DICLYTRA,  NOT  DIELYTRA. 

I  becollect,  some  twenty  years  since,  seeing,  in  cor¬ 
rections  for  the  first  edition  of  the  “  Encyclopaedia  of 
Plants,”  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Loudon,  that  this  genus 
ought  to  be  spelled  Diclytra,  with  the  accent  on  the  i  (see 
I  Gardeners'  Magazine,  1832,  page  367).  Mr.  Loudon  de¬ 
fended  the  former  reading,  by  stating  that  Sir  William 
Hooker,  “in  his  ‘  Botanical  Magazine,1  No.  3031,  remarks  : 
— Diclytra  is  from  dis,  twice,  and  elytron,  a  cover ;  in  allusion 
to  the  two  petals  terminating  in  a  box  or  pouch.  It  is  by 
mistake  often  spelled  Diclytra.”  The  question  about  the 
right  spelling  was  again  mooted  two  or  three  times  since, 
but  a  correspondent,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle  has  set  the  question  at  rest,  by  a  transcription 
from  the  original  paper  in  which  the  genus  was  proposed. 
This  shows  that  we  were  all  wrong,  and  that  Diclytra  is  the 
proper  name ;  but  let  me  give  the  paragraph  in  full, 
i  “  The  questio  vexala  is  solved  beyond  all  possibility  of 
!  doubt  on  reference  to  the  original  paper  in  which  the  genus 
was  proposed.  In  the  second  part  of  the  first  volume  of 
Homer's  Arckiv.fur  die  Botanik,  page  43,  1797,  is  a  paper  on 
the  genus  Fumaria,  by  Dr.  Moritz  Balthazar  Borckhausen, 
■  of  Darmstadt.  Amongst  other  genera,  lie  proposes  that  of 
Diclytra ,  for  Fumaria  cucularia,  L.,  resting  its  characters  on 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  corolla,  and  the  six  distinct 
stamens.”  He  adds,  especially — “  I  have  named  the  genus 
from  <ris,  two,  and  KAurpou,  a  spur,  because  the  flower  is  so 


clearly  distinguished  by  its  two  spurs.”  Now,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth,  besides  giving  in  to  the  true  name,  I 
would  add,  “  especially,”  that  it  would  be  right  and  proper 
to  have  a  law  to  compel  the  manufacturers  of  hard  names 
to  give  out  the  derivation  of  them,  as  Dr.  Borckhausen,  of 
Darmstadt,  did  with  this,  in  1797. — D.  Beaton. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Resebvotb  Squaee,  on  which  it  is  erected,  lies  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  city,  west  of  the  Croton  Distributing 
Reservoir,  and  between  that  mighty  mass  of  stone  and  the 
Sixth  avenue.  The  precise  distance  from  the  Reservoir  to 
the  Sixth  avenue  is  445  feet,  and  the  width,  north  and  south, 
from  Fortieth  to  Forty-second  street,  is  455  feet. 

The  main  features  of  the  building  are  as  follows: — It  is, 
with  the  exception  of  the  floor,  roof,  and  a  portion  of  the 
dome,  entirely  constructed  of  iron  and  glass.  The  general 
idea  of  the  edifice  is  a  Greek  cross,  surmounted  by  a  dome 
at  the  intersection.  Each  diameter  of  the  cross  will  be  365 
feet  five  inches  long.  There  are  three  similar  entrances — 
one  on  the  Sixth  avenue,  one  on  Fortieth  1  and  one  on  Forty- 
second  street.  Each  entrance  is  47  feet  wide,  and  that  on 
the  Sixth  avenue  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  eight  steps ; 
over  each  front  is  a  large  semi-circular  fanlight,  41  feet  wide 
and  21  feet  high,  answering  to  the  arch  of  the  nave.  Each 
i  arm  of  the  cross  is  on  the  ground  plan  149  feet  broad. 
This  is  divided  into  a  central  nave  and  two  aisles,  one  on 
each  side ;  the  nave  41  feet  wide,  each  aisle  54  feet  wide. 
The  central  portion  or  nave  is  carried  up  to  the  height  of 
07  feet,  and  the  semi-circular  arch  by  which  it  is  spanned  is 
41  feet  broad.  There  are  thus  in  effect  two  arched  naves 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  41  feet  broad,  07  feet 
high  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  and  305  feet  long ;  and  on 
each  side  of  these  naves  is  an  aisle  54  feet  broad,  and  45 
feet  high.  The  exterior  of  the  ridgeway  of  the  nave  is  71 
feet.  Each  aisle  is  covered  by  a  gallery  of  its  own  width, 
and  24  feet  from  the  floor.  The  central  dome  is  100  feet  in 
diameter,  08  feet  inside  from  the  lloor  to  the  spring  of  the 
arch,  and  118  feet  to  the  crown ;  and  on  the  outside,  with 
the  lantern,  149  feet.  The  exterior  angles  of  the  building 
are  ingeniously  filled  up  with  a  triangular  lean-to  24  feet 
high,  which  gives  the  ground  plan  an  octagonal  shape,  each 
side  or  face  being  149  feet  wide.  At  each  angle  is  an 
octagonal  tower  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  75  feet  high. 

Ten  large,  and  eight  winding,  staircases  connect  the 
principal  floor  with  the  gallery,  which  opens  on  the  three 
balconies  that  are  situated  over  the  entrance-halls,  and 
afford  ample  space  for  flower  decorations,  statues,  vases,  Ac.  I 
The  ten  principal  staircases  consist  of  two  flights  of  steps  j 
with  two  landing  places  to  each ;  the  eight  winding  staircases  j 
are  placed  in  the  octagonal  towers,  which  lead  also  to  small  ! 
balconies  on  the  tops  of  the  towers  and  to  the  roof  of  the 
building. 

The  building  contains  on  the  ground  floor  11,000  square 
feet  of  space,  and  in  its  galleries,  which  are  54  feet  wide, 
62,000  square  feet  more,  making  a  total  area  173,000  square 
feet  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition.  There  are  thus  on  the 
ground  lloor  two  acres  and  a  half,  or  exactly  2  52-100;  in 
the  galleries  one  acre  and  44-100 ;  total,  within  an  incon¬ 
siderable  fraction,  four  acres. 

There  arc  on  the  ground  floor  190  octagonal  cast  iron 
columns  21  feet  above  the  floor,  and  eight  inches  diameter,  ! 
cast  hollow,  of  different  thicknesses,  from  half  an  inch  to 
one  inch.  These  columns  receive  the  cast  iron  girders. 
These  are  26§  feet  long  and  3  feet  high,  and  serve  to  sustain 
the  galleries  and  the  wrought  iron  construction  of  the  roof, 
as  well  as  to  brace  the  wdiole  structure  in  every  direction. 
The  girders,  as  well  as  the  second  story  columns,  are 
fastened  to  the  columns  in  the  first  story  by  connecting 
pieces  of  the  same  octagonal  shape  as  the  columns,  3  feet 
four  inches  high,  having  proper  llanges  and  lugs  to  fasten 
all  pieces  together  by  bolts.  The  number  of  lower  floor 
girders  is  252,  besides  12  wrought  iron  girders  of  the  same 
height,  and  41  feet  span  over  a  part  of  the  nave.  The 
second  story  contains  148  columns,  of  the  same  shape  as 
those  below,  and  17  feet  7  inches  high.  These  receive 
another  tier  of  girders,  numbering  160,  for  the  support  of 
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the  roofs  of  the  aisles,  each  nave  being  covered  by  16  cast 
iron  semi-circular  arches,  each  composed  of  four  pieces. 

The  dome  is  supported  by  24  colums,  which  go  up  above 
the  second  story  to  a  height  of  62  feet  above  the  floor,  and 
support  a  combination  of  wrought  iron  arches  and  girders, 
on  which  rests  a  cast  iron  bed  plate,  so  constructed  as  to 
receive  the  32  ribs  of  the  dome.  The  light  is  communicated 
to  the  dome  through  the  lantern,  as  well  as  from  the  sides, 
on  which  32  escutcheons,  in  colored  glass,  representing  the 
arms  of  the  Union  and  its  several  States,  or  the  emblems  of 
the  different  nations,  will  form  a  part  of  the  decorations. 
The  immense  space  on  the  interior  of  the  dome  will  be 
painted  in  imitation  of  fresco,  the  principal  colors  used 
being  red,  white,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  ceilings  are  painted 
somewhat  after  the  Moresque  style,  and  the  guards  of  the 
galleries  and  stairs  are  constructed  of  iron.  They  are  very 
light  and  beautiful,  and  in  fine  harmony  with  the  general 
appearance  of  the  building. 

The  quantity  of  iron  to  be  used  for  the  building  will 
amount  to  about  1,250  tons.  The  roof  will  cover  an  area  of 
144,000  square  feet.  The  glass  for  the  building  will  amount 
to  39,000  square  feet,  9,027  panes,  16  by  34  or  38  inches. 

On  entering  the  building,  the  observer’s  eye  will  be  greeted 
by  the  vista  of  an  arched  nave,  41  feet  wide,  67  feet  high, 
and  365  feet  long ;  while  on  approaching  the  centre,  lie  will 
find  himself  under  a  dome  100  feet  across,  and  1 18  feetliigh. 

The  general  mode  of  erection  by  base  pieces,  columns,  con¬ 
necting  pieces,  and  girders,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  great 
Hyde  Park  building.  But  the  construction  of  the  arched  nave 
and  of  the  dome  is  of  course  entirely  peculiar,  and  the  general 
effect  of  the  building  is  completely  different.  The  London 
building  was  certainly  deficient  in  architectural  effect.  The 
form  of  the  New  York  edifice  affords  the  requisite  scope 
for  a  pleasing  variety  of  embellishment,  by  which  all 
monotony  can  be  avoided,  and  allows  a  very  economical  use 
of  the  ground.  The  dome,  independent  of  its  effect  in  the 
interior  arrangement  of  the  edifice,  will  give  height  and 
majesty  to  the  exterior. 

The  following  are  the  objects  which  the  architects  appear 
to  have  striven  to  combine  in  their  plan  : — 

1  The  greatest  possible  area  compatible  with  the  ground 
employed. 

2  Perfect  safety  and  elegance  of  construction. 

3  A  well  calculated  and  pleasing  admission  of  light. 

4  A  variety  of  coup  d'ccil  in  the  interior. 

This  building  will  compare,  in  point  of  size,  and  it  is 
thought  of  beauty,  with  some  of  the  greatest  edifices  of  the 
old  world;  and  until  the  extension  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  is  completed,  it  will  be  altogether  the  largest  in 
this  country.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  a  great  permanent 
architectural  ornament  to  the  city. 


THE  BEE  SEASON. 

Perhaps  the  present  season  has  been  the  most  remarkable 
for  Bees  known  in  this  district  for  many  years,  the  honey 
season  having  ceased  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  Bees  having 
only  worked  and  accumulated  any  honey  on  six  days  since 
that  time.  I  have  only  had  5  swarms  from  18  hives,  and 
those  between  the  7tli  and  15th  of  June,  though  there  were 
many  May  swarms  about  here,  within  a  circuit  of  a  few 
miles.  In  three  of  the  swarms,  at  the  present  time  there 
may  be  ten  pounds  of  honey  altogether ;  the  other  two  have 
died  this  week  of  starvation ;  the  hives  being  full  of  Bees 
and  comb,  but  not  a  particle  of  honey. — A  Country  Rectoe, 
Tadcastcr,  Yorkshire. 


DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

EXHIBITION  FEVEK. 

Now  that  the  season  for  poultry  shows  has  recurred,  we 
may  expect  to  hear  frequently  of  the  effects  of  this  much 
and  deservedly  dreaded  disease :  its  causes  are  evident — a 
large  number  of  animals,  fed  previously  to  the  highest 
possible  condition,  are  crowded  together  under  very  unnatu¬ 
ral  circumstances  for  many  days,  and  kept  in  a  constant 


state  of  excitement  by  the  presence  of  visitors  whose  breath 
adds  greatly  to  the  impurities  of  the  air.  The  result  is  a 
low  fever  of  a  typhoid  character,  similar  to  those  formerly 
known  as  gaol  fever,  hospital  fever,  and  diseases,  which 
improved  management,  and  ventilation  Ac.,  have  almost 
banished  from  the  dire  catalogue  of  human  ills.  It  may  be 
asked,  what  are  the  conditions  which  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  this  formidable  disease?  They  are,  1 
believe,  as  follows; — 

Firstly.  The  refusal  to  admit  diseased  birds,  and  their 
immediate  removal  on  the  first  symptom  of  illness.  At  the 
late  London  show  there  were  birds  with  chronic  skin  diseases  j 
admitted,  and  others  labouring  under  profuse  diarrhcea, 
which  were  not  removed. 

Secondly.  The  shortening  of  the  time  the  birds  are  kept 
at  the  shows.  A  reform  has  partially  been  effected  in  this 
particular :  that  it  was  needed,  those  who  have  noticed  the 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  birds  on  the  first  and  j 
last  days  of  any  show  can  testify., 

Thirdly.  A  less  stimulating  system  of  feeding  piior  to  I 
their  exhibition.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  which  rests 
exclusively  with  the  owners.  If  animal  food,  and,  in 
particular,  putrid  greaves  are  employed,  the  degree  of 
irritability  set  up  must  greatly  predispose  to  disease.  The 
owners  may  defend  themselves  on  the  principle  that  a  man 
may  do  whathe  likes  with  his  own ;  but  not  so  the  managers, 
who,  during  the  time  of  exhibition,  give  the  birds  the 
strongest  ale,  in  order  to  keep  up  their  appearance  to  the 
end  of  the  show,  careless,  whether  or  not  they  die  the  week 
afterwards.  I  am  not  alleging  that  ale  was  given  to  the 
fowls  at  the  late  London  summer  show,  for  I  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  enquire ;  but  I  am  fully  prepared  to  prove  that 
the  plan  has  been  followed  extensively  at  previous  exhibi¬ 
tions.  I  regard  it  as  a  good  feature  in  the  Surrey  Gardens 
approaching  show,  that  the  owners  are  requested  to  state 
what  food  they  wish  given  to  the  birds ;  and  if  they  would 
follow  my  advice,  they  would  interdict  animal  food  and  beer, 
and  stipulate  for  a  supply  of  grain,  meal,  and  fresh  green 
vegetables. 

Conceive,  for  an  instant,  the  condition  of  a  fowl  accustom-  \ 
ed  to  pure  air  and  water,  a  green  run,  and  nothing  stronger 
than  unmalted  barley,  suddenly  plunged  in  a  heated  and 
impure  atmosphere,  fed  on  most  stimulating  food,  and,  to 
crown  all,  forced  to  undergo  a  three  or  four  days  debauch  on 
bread  and  ale ;  and  the  surprize  will  be,  not  that  any  birds 
become  diseased,  but  that  all  do  not. 

The  investigations  which  I  have  been  making  in  the 
matter  of  poultry  diseases  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
several  of  our  leading  pathologists ;  one  in  particular,  who  is 
well-known  for  his  most  patient  researches  into  the  nature 
of  typhus,  and  other  similar  fevers,  is  desirous  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  microscopic  morbid  appearance  in  fowls  suffering 
from  exhibition  fever,  as  it  may  throw  some  light  upon 
human  pathology  ;  I  am  sure,  therefore,  I  need  no  excuse  in 
requesting  any  of  our  readers,  who  are  near,  soon  to  furnish 
me  with  a  case  or  two,  and,  as  the  obligation  is  on  my  side, 

I  may  state  that  a  fee  will  neither  be  expected  or  received. 

Tottenham  Middlesex.  W.  B.  Tegetmeiek. 

r.S.  Would  the  gentleman,  who  lately  forwarded  mo  a 
crowing  silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  hen  oblige  me  with  his 
address,  as  I  wish  to  communicate  with  him. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London .” 

Taking  Honey  from  an  Old  Stock  (A  Constant  Reader).— The 
best  time  will  be,  perhaps,  about  the  middle  of  September.  If  taken 
before  that  time  the  brood  may  not  all  be  hatched.  It  may  be  done 
either  by  driving  or  fumigating  the  bees.— J.  H.  P. 

Mortality  among  Bees. — A  Country  Rector  says,  “  On  my  return 
home,  after  a  week’s  absence,  I  find  two  of  my  stocks  of  bees  dead.  Can 
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you  explain  it?  One  was  a  first  swarm  this  year,  hived  in  a  box  on 
Midsummer  day.  The  other  was  a  cast,  hived  in  a  straw  ship  in  my 
absence,  about  ten  days  after  that  date,  both  were  working  very  well 
when  I  left  home  on  the  25th  of  July;  on  my  return,  on  the  30th,  both 
were  dead.  On  lifting  up  the  hives  the  bees  were  lying  dead  on  the  floor¬ 
board,  an  inch  thick;  a  few  wretched  survivors  were  crawling  stupidly 
about  the  combs.  The  queens  were  alive.  There  was  not  a  particle  of 
honey  in  the  comb.  The  swarm  and  the  cast  were  from  the  same  parent 
stock.”  your  bees  died  from  starvation  most  certainly.  We  have  heard 
of  several  similar  cases  where  the  bee  pasturage  is  not  good. 

Wintering  Cuttings  (S.  lb). — You  can  winter  cuttings  of  all  the 
bedding  Geraniums  in  the  room  you  mention  quite  well ;  also  hundreds 
of  old  Fuchsias,  Scarlet  Geraniums,  Salvias,  Lobelias,  and,  in  short,  any¬ 
thing  in  a  dormant  state,  with  the  cuttings  on  the  stage  facing  the 
window  ;  that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  room  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
that  you  can  guard  it  against  frost.  The  room  of  our  correspondent  is 
an  outhouse,  with  a  window  facing  the  south,  three  feet  six  inches  by 
four  feet.  It  is  about  eight  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  seven  feet  high,  with  a 
fire-place  in  it,  and  a  flower-stand  close  to  the  window. 

Tree  Pieony  (M.  C.  E.). — The  plan  you  propose,  of  cutting  down  a 
straggling  Tree  Pceony  is  hardly  ever  adopted,  but  there  is  no  question 
about  its  being  the  best  plan  in  the  long  run.  We  often  see  these  plants, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  straggling  on  the  tops  of  hide-bound  stag-horn 
sticks,  that  would  not  be  allowed  one  day  in  any  other  plant  in  the 
garden.  As  far  as  the  proper  culture  of  these  Moutan  Pceonies  go,  we 
Britishers  are  just  as  indifferent  to  common  sense  as  the  Chinese  gar¬ 
dener  is  in  using  his  chopsticks  in  preference  to  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons.  Cut  them  down  by  all  means,  and  let  the  bottom  throw  up 
strong  shoots  instead,  as  they  are  now  offering  to  do  ;  but  recollect,  this 
cutting,  or  any  kind  of  pruning  to  Moutans,  must  be  done  in  March,  and 
at  no  other  time.  A  starved  Gooseberry  bush  should  be  pruned  at  the 
end  of  September  ;  a  starved  Apple,  Plum,  and  Cherry,  at  the  same 
season,  but  these  arc  not  early  risers  like  Moutans,  which  move  by  the 
first  sun  of  the  new  year,  and  move  the  sooner  the  earlier  they  are 
pruned ;  and  so  sure  as  they  move  before  the  proper  time  in  the  spring, 
so  sure  are  they  to  be  nipped  by  the  late  frosts  ;  therefore,  it  is  best  to 
delay  pruning  them  until  they  begin  to  move  in  the  spring. 

Paralysed  Ducks  (A  Constant  Subscriber,  Exeter). — Ducks  hatched  | 
in  June  and  July  are  constantly  liable  to  the  spasmodic  attacks  you 
complain  of,  and  the  greater  the  degree  of  heat,  the  more  numerous  the 
cases.  In  Cornwall  this  malady  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  sprawls, 
a  name  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  symptoms.  Recovery  rarely  happens, 
and  the  exact  nature  of  the  attack  is  not  clear,  but  since  ducklings 
hatched  before  and  after  this  period  suffer  comparatively  little  from  these 
seizures,  it  would  be  fair  to  presume  that  the  heat  of  that  period  of  the 
year  is  the  main  cause. — W 

Beak  of  the  Ayleshury  Duck  (Ibid).— We  have  seen  some  of  the 
best  Aylesbury  ducks  injured  in  the  colour  of  their  bills  by  being  placed 
!  in  situations  where  they  had  access  to  water  flowing  from  peat  and  moss. 

In  other  cases  the  failing  is  hereditary.  Young  birds  are  less  subject  to 
j  these  stained  bills  than  the  older  ones,  and  the  blemish  does  not  manifest 
j  itself,  in  some  instances,  till  the  second  year.  The  parent  of  your’s  might 
be  thus  faulty ;  but  occasionally,  in  the  best  breeds,  this  failing  shows 
itself  with  age.  The  drake’s  bill  is  more  difficult  to  obtain  of  the  right 
colour  than  those  of  the  ducks ;  its  yellowish  tinge,  indeed,  has  often 
marred  the  appearance  of  otherwise  good  pens.— W. 

j  Quince  Trees  (Amateur,  Queen's  County).— They  rarely  bear  well 
except  by  the  side  of  water,  or  where  the  soil  is  always  cool  and  moist. 

!  It  prefers  a  rather  shaded  situation  to  an  open  sunny  exposure.  We  will 
|  recur  to  the  subject. 

I 

\  Early  Vinery  (T.). — Have  a  ridge-and-furrow  roof  by  all  means. 
The  roof  may  be  fixed,  as  you  propose  to  have  ample  ventilation  at  the 
back  and  front.  We  should  have  it  at  the  ends  also. 

Raising  Varieties  (Caroline). — As  you  wish  only  for  hardy  flowers, 
none  will  be  so  easy  for  you  to  practice  upon  as  the  Pansey.  You  may 
move  your  large  Lilacs  as  soon  as  their  leaves  begin  to  change  colour  in 
!  the  autumn. 

Fruit  Synonymes  (R.  S.). — We  have  heard  of  the  Lady  Lennox 
apple,  which  is  thus  described  in  Hogg’s  British  Pomology : — “  Large 
and  handsome;  lemon-coloured,  pale  red  next  the  sun,  and  striped  with 
deeper  red.  An  excellent  culinary  apple,  in  use  from  November  to 
,  April.  Raised  from  the  Ilymer,  and  is  a  favourite  about  Nottingham.” 
We  will  enquire  about  the  Lord  Lennox.  Your  King  of  the  Pippins  is 
also  called  Hampshire  Yellow,  Hampshire  Yellow  Pippin,  and  Jones’s 
\  Southampton  Pippin.  Y'our  Vicar  of  Wakefield  Pear  is  also  called 


Monsieur  le  Cure  and  Dumas.  You  may  obtain  the  Lamb  Abbey  and 
the  Claygate  Pearmains  of  any  nurseryman  near  London.  Use  your  | 
own  Asparagus  seed ;  some  will  certainly  ripen.  The  strength  of  your 
seedlings  will  depend  upon  the  liberal  culture  you  bestow  upon  them. 

Tar-barrel  system  of  Planting  (Rouge).— The  reference  made  1 
to  this  at  page  422  alludes  to  a  mode  of  planting  climbers  beneath  trees. 
The  roots  of  the  trees  soon  destroy  the  climbers  by  robbing  them  of  the 
nutriment  in  the  soil.  To  prevent  this,  the  climbers  are  planted  in  tar 
or  other  barrels,  which  exclude  the  roots  of  the  trees.  Any  light  rich 
garden  soil  suits  the  Stauntnnia.  If  planted  in  a  barrel,  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  must  be  maintained  by  top-dressings  and  mulchings. 

Fancy  Geraniums  (J.  R.). — You  may  make  cuttings  now.  They 
must  be  preserved  through  the  winter  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  room, 
from  which  frost  is  excluded.  For  an  excellent  list,  just  refer  to  page 
283.  Pompone  Chrysanthemums  will  bloom  in  October  and  November. 

On  no  account  stop  them  if  you  wish  them  to  bloom.  Ducks  w'ould  not 
thrive  in  your  small  yard. 

Diseased  Poultry. — G.  M.  II.  says— “  I  have  suddenly  lost  two 
hens,  and  have  now  two  more  affected  with  the  same  disease,  which 
appears  to  be  infectious,  as  a  duck  has  now  got  it.  It  appears  to  seize 
them  in  the  back  and  legs,  as  they  cannot  stand,  and  their  backs  become 
rounded,  and  the  tail  droops.  One  or  two  hens  have  all  had  great 
giddiness  and  staggering,  with  loss  of  appetite.”  We  think  that  these 
symptoms  intimate  excess  of  feeding.  Try  a  lower  diet ;  give  them  only 
soft  food,  such  as  boiled  potatoes  and  a  little  barley-meal,  and  keep  in  1 
a  cool  place. 

Beer  Houses  (A.  C.). — The  evil  is  in  their  abuse;  and  surely  it  is 
not  wrong  to  raise  a  warning  voice  against  this  ? 

Seedling  Pansey  (J.  C.). — It  is  curiously  splashed  with  blue  and 
white,  something  like  Harlequin,  and  the  form  is  good;  the  petals, 
however,  are  thin,  and  it  would  not  do  for  a  show  flower. 

Rose-culture  (Rhodophilos), — There  is  no  good  separate  treatise  on 
this  subject.  There  is  a  translation  from  the  French  full  of  inaccuracies. 
Have  you  seen  the  directions  given  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners’  Dic¬ 
tionary  ? 

Mortality  among  Chickens  (N.  G.  Morris). — You  must  have 
mismanaged  them  in  some  way  ;  but  as  we  neither  know  the  variety,  nor 
the  food,  nor  the  treatment,  we  cannot  say  where  the  error  lies. 

Grubs  on  Pear-tree  Leaves  (An  Old  Subscriber). — The  curious 
insects  you  enclosed  are  not  uncommon.  The  upper  surface  of  pear- 
tree  leaves  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  are  liable 
j  to  be  destroyed  by  what  is  very  characteristically  named  the  slimy  grub. 

Of  these  yours  are  specimens.  These  grubs  are  nearly  half-an-inch 
long,  cylindrical,  but  thicker  towards  the  head  than  at  the  other  ex¬ 
tremity.  The  whole  body,  except  at  the  time  of  skin-casting,  is  covered 
with  a  sticky,  greenish-black  matter,  and  from  this  they  have  been  named. 
Whilst  feeding,  the  fore  part  of  the  body  is  so  swollen  that  the  vermin 
looks  somewhat  like  a  small  tadpole.  If  the  slimy  matter  is  removed 
from  the  body,  this  is  found  to  be  a  grub  or  caterpillar  with  twenty  feet, 
and  of  a  pitchy  brown  colour.  At  the  last-but-one  casting  of  its  skin, 
the  sliminess  no  longer  appears,  and  the  grubs  become  of  a  clayey  colour- 
They  finally  form  a  brown  cocoon  about  October,  and  remain  in  the 
pupa  state  until  the  following  June  or  July,  when  the  perfect  insect  comes 
forth  as  the  Selandria  JEthiops.  Linmeus  called  it  the  Cherry  Saw- 
fly  (Tenihrcdo  cerasi),  from  the  mistaken  opinion  that  it  attacked  the 
leaves  of  that  tree  only,  whereas  its  grubs  are  more  frequently  found  on 
the  leaves  of  the  pear.  This  fly  is  shining  black,  and  the  tips  of  the  legs 
yellowish.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves. 
The  slime  on  the  grub  is  of  a  peculiar  nature,  not  being  dried  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  hottest  sunshine.  The  best  mode  of  destroying  it,  is  by 
dusting  it  with  quick-lime  whilst  the  grub  is  in  a  slimy  state.  A  drawing 
of  the  Saw-fly  is  in  our  58th  number. 

William  Adams  (C.). — Stamps  received. 

Calceolaria  Seedlings  (M.  II.). — All  dried  up.  Flowers  in  such  | 
hot  weather  should  be  in  a  tin  box,  and  laid  upon  damp  moss. 

Name  of  Tree  (L.  M.  J.). — We  think  Pyrus  edulis.  You  may  graft  j 
the  Pear  upon  it. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest,  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  71*7°  and  50°  respectively.  The  greatest 

heat,  83°.  occurred  on  the  25th  in  2  826  ;  and  the  lowest  cold,  36°,  on  the 
2(nh  in  1850.  During  the  period  115  days  were  fine,  and  on  C7  rain 

BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 
{Continued  from  page  374.) 


Water  Crosses,  previously  seasoned  with  salt  and  vinegar. 
{‘Smith.  Withering.  Martyn. ) 


NASTURTIUM.  CRESS. 

Generic  Character.— Calyx  equal  at  the  base ;  leaves 
long-egg-shape,  blunt,  spreading,  somewhat  coloured,  de¬ 
ciduous.  Petals  reversed  egg-shaped,  spreading,  undivided, 
tapering  into  short  claws ;  occasionally  wanting.  Stamens 
with  awl-shaped,  simple  filaments ;  the  two  shortest  each 
with  a  gland  at  the  base  withinsidq.  Anthers  incumbent, 
somewhat  heart-shaped.  Gcrmen  cylindrical.  Style  erect, 
short,  cylindrical.  Stigma  blunt,  notched.  Pod  nearly 
cylindrical,  rather  swollen,  shortish  ;  valves  concave,  without 
ribs  or  keel.  Seeds  roundish,  flattened,  without  a  border, 
irregulaily  disposed,  on  slender  stalks  ;  cotyledons  accum- 
bent. 

Nasturtium  officinale  :  Water  Cress  ;  Water  Kars. 

Description. — It  is  a  perennial.  Roots  of  many  crowded, 
long,  simple,  white  fibres.  Stems  spreading,  for  the  most 
part  floating,  leafy,  branched,  round  with  several  angles,  j 
mostly  smooth,  but  occasionally,  when  out  of  the  water,  a 
little  downy  or  hairy;  they  vary  considerably  in  length. 
Leaves  smooth,  deep,  shining  green,  pinnate,  or  somewhat 
lyre-shaped,  the  terminal  leaflet  being  largest;  all  wavy 
rather  than  toothed.  Stipulas  none.  Flowers  in  a  bunch  at  ' 
the  end  of  the  stem.  Petals  white,  or  slightly  purple,  with  i 
a  purplish  calyx.  .  Pods  barely  an  inch  long,  tumid  and  un¬ 
dulated  at  the  sides,  smooth,  curved  upwards,  each  on  a 
horizontal  stalk,  variable  in  length.  The  variations  in  the  1 
size,  number,  and  colour  of  the  leaflets  are  not  deserving  of  I 
any  attention.  °  j 

Places  where  found. — Very  common  in  streams  and  ponds.  ! 

Time  of  flowering. — June  and  July. 

History. — It  is  a  native  of  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
is  as  universally  esteemed  as  an  agreeable,  wholesome 
vegetable  food.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  Cardamon  of  the 
Greeks,  and  if  so,  their  estimate  of  its  merits  is  told  by  their 
Proverb — “Eat  Cresses,  and  attain  more  wit.”  Amongst 
our  countrymen,  all  seem  to  agree  with  the  old  herbalist, 
Gerardo,  that  “  it  sendeth  into  the  face  of  young  maidens 
their  accustomed  lively  colour ;  ”  and  with  the  philosopher, 
Lord  Paeon,  that  “  it  is  an  herb  friendly  to  life.”  It  is  uni-  1 
versally  allowed  to  be  anti-scorbutic,  and  its  juice  mixed 
with  that  of  Scurvy  Grass,  and  of  Seville  Oranges,  formed  j 
a  once  very  popular  medicine  called  “  The  Spring  Juices.”  j 

It  is  now  chiefly  employed  as  a  salad  herb,  and  in  this 
way  vast  quantities  of  it  are  annually  consumed.  Formerly 
the  London  market  was  entirely  dependant  upon  the  natural 
production  of  this  herb  from  streams  in  its  vicinity,  but 
since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  many 
acies  have  been  devoted  to  its  cultivation  ;  a  shallow  stream 
being  made  artificially  to  sustain  their  growth.  In  Paris 
the  consumption  is  far  greater  than  in  London,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  following  is  the 
recipe  for  the  celebrated  Poulct  au  cressons,  or  Chicken  with 
Cresses,  of  the  Parisians.  Cover  the  chicken  with  slices  of 
bacon,  and  envelope  the  whole  with  paper;  while  roastin" 
baste  it  with  its  gravy.  When  sufficiently  roasted,  serve  it 
up  in  a  dish  with  the  gravy,  and  thickly  surrounded  with 


Nasturtium  Sylvester  :  Creeping  Yellow  Cress ;  Water 
Rocket;  Creeping  Water  Rocket. 

Description .  It  is  a  perennial.  Root  creeping  extensively. 
Stems  erect,  though  wavy  or  zigzag,  a  foot  or  more  in  height’ 
leafy,  angular,  and  furrowed,  roughish  with  minute  points. 
Leaves  lealleted ;  the  upper  ones  pinnatifid ;  the  lower 
stalked ;  leaflets  or  segments  of  all  elliptic-spear-headed,  or 
oblong,  smooth,  unequally  toothed,  or  variously  jagged,  often 
decurrent.  Clusters  terminal,  panicled,  much  lengthened 
out  after  flowering,  and  becoming  zigzag.  Flowers  numerous, 
small.  Petals  of  a  golden  yellow,  the  calyx  partaking  of  the 
same  colour.  Nectary  glands  four,  in  a  circle.  Pods  very 
sparingly  perfected. 

Places  where  found.— Margins  of  rivers  and  ditches,  and 
in  gravelly  wet  meadows  ;  not  common. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  to  September. 

History . — This  ought  to  be  held  in  reverence  of  every 
schoolboy,  for  “Pliny  reporteth,  says  Gerarde,  that  who¬ 
soever  taketh  the  seed  of  Rocket  before  he  be  whipt  shall 
be  so  hardened  that  he  shall  easily  endure  the  pain.”  We 
fear  that  Pliny’s  species  must  be  numbered  among  the  lost 
vegetables!  It  should  not  be  without  a  share  of  ladies 
esteem,  for  the  same  old  herbalist  assures  us  that  “  The 
root  and  seed  stamped  and  mixed  with  vinegar  and  the  gall 
of  an  ox,  take  away  freckles.”  Dodoens  and  others  re¬ 
commended  it  to  be  mixed  with  Lettuce  as  a  salad  herb. 
{Smith.  Withering.  Martyn.  Gerarde.) 
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Some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  Pliny  wrote  as  his  con- 
i  viction  that  the  remedies  for  our  diseases  should  ho 
derived  from  the  plants  which  are  growing  around  us. 
This,  says  the  Roman  naturalist,  is  the  origin  of  medi- 
j  cine,  and  nature  ordained  that  remedies  should  be 
prepared  only  from  those  things  upon  which  we  live, 
and  which  are  common,  easily  found,  and  without 
price.*  We  confess  ourselves  to  he  disciples  of  Pliny. 
We  plead  guilty — if  guilt  he  upon  the  opinion — to  a 
conviction,  that  they  are  not  mere  meaningless  words 
and  acts  when  we  are  told  that  the  Tree  of  Life  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  garden,  and  when  Moses  healed  the 
waters  of  Mara  by  throwing  into  them  the  branch  of  a 
plant.  In  short,  as  we  think  that  in  ancient  days  they 
employed  no  other  remedies  than  were  derived  from 
vegetables,  and  that  “  halm  in  Gilead  ”  was  the  type  of 
all  pharmaceutical  preparations,  so  we  think  now,  that 
in  Medical  Botany  we  ought  to  seek  chiefly  for  our 
remedies. 

No  one  is  more  conscious  than  wo  are  ourselves  of 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  alchemists.  We  readily  acknow- 
i  ledge  that  among  their  crucibles  was  the  birth-place  of 
chemistry;  hut  we  regret,  that  in  their  search  for  the 
elixir  of  life  they  brought  into  repute  mineral  medicines 
so  much  to  the*  exclusion  of  those  derivable  from  plants 
Within  the  present  century  we  hoped  that  a  contrary 
course  had  been  permanently  adopted  ;  and  we  rejoiced 
to  read  of  every  fresh  addition  to  the  vegetable  portion 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia,  from  the  day  when  Withering 
ventured  to  administer  the  Foxglove,  down  to  that  when 
Berra  dared  to  give  doses  of  the  deadly  Nightshade. 

We  hoped,  and  still  hope,  that  year  after  year  fresh 

discoveries  may  be  made  in  the  same  fair  field  ;  and  we 

would  have  our  readers  feel,  as  we  feel,  that  this  hope 

'  has  a  cloud  of  evidence  from  the  past  to  ifustain  it. 

Debar  the  modern  medical  practitioner  from  the  use 

I  of  Opium,  Digitalis,  Rhubarb,  Ipecacuanha,  Veratrine, 

j  Elaterium,  Hyoscyamus,  Quinine,  and  a  hundred  others 

i  we  could  name,  and  you  deprive  him  of  the  chief  of 

I  his  most  active  medicaments.  Now,  those  are  all  of 
I 

j  vegetable  origin,  and  almost  all  the  results  of  researches 
|  within  the  last  century.  Is  this  a  time,  then,  fitting  for 
;  relaxing  in  our  efforts  to  promote  such  researches?  Not 
a  reader  but  will  respond  in  the  negative.  Is  it  not 
rather  a  time  to  increase  those  efforts,  and  to  incur 
!  further  expenses,  and  to  strengthen  present  institutions 
intended  for  such  researches?  Not  a  reader  but  will 
i  agree  with  us  that  it  is. 

Feeling  all  this,  we  read,  with  no  small  astonishment 
and  regret,  that  the  Apothecaries’  Company  have  re- 
i  solved  to  render  their  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden  more 
j  inefficient  than  it  is  even  at  present.  Why  is  this  ? 
Does  the  Company  consider  that  it  achieves  too  much 
good?  Does  it  think  that  it  already  is  too  promotive 
of  the  pharmacy  of  England  ?  Does  it  labour  under 
the  impression  that  it  too  much  excels  foreign  kindred 
institutions  ?  If  such  opiate  delusions  are  in  operation 

*  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  prophet,  when  describing:  Ids 
vision  of  the  holy  waters,  relates  that  of  the  trees  growing;  by  their  side, 
that  “the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof  for  medi¬ 
cine.”—  Ezek.  xlvii.  12. 
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at  Apothecaries’  Hall,  we  advise  them  to  arouse  betimes 
to  a  sense  of  the  truth  that  the  opinion  is  fast  gaining  ! 
ground  that  the  Company  performs  a  too-inefficient  part 
in  the  medical  education  of  the  present  day. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  Chelsea  Garden  costs  annually 
some  hundreds  of  pounds.  It  may  be  that  it  eflects 
little  good  in  comparison  with  the  outlay;  but  these 
are  not  reasons  for  its  abolition,  or  lor  its  depreciation. 
They  are  only  reasons  for  a  m<#e  liberal  outlay,  and  for 
better  directed  efforts.  There  can  be  no  plea  of  a  want  j 
of  funds,  for,  to  name  but  one  source  of  income  which  j 
might  be  more  legitimately  employed,  why  is  not  the 
profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  drugs  at  Apothecaries 
Hall  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  Physic  Garden, 
instead  of  being  transferred,  as  it  is,  into  the  pockets  of 
certain  old  medical  practitioners,  who  ought  to  blush 
when  they  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  money  so  mis¬ 
appropriated  ? 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  such  an  institution  as  a 
garden  devoted  to  medical  botany  is  useless ;  for,  if 
this  be  abolished,  whither  can  the  medical  student 
proceed  to  obtain  an  inspection  of  the  plants  useful  in 
his  profession?  Indeed,  so  far  are  such  gardens  from 
being  useless,  if  properly  organised  and  liberally  sus¬ 
tained,  that  not  a  medical  school  of  eminence  on  the 
continent  but  has  such  a  garden,  to  which  its  pupils  are 
called  upon  to  resort. 

We  are  quite  aware  that  the  Chelsea  Garden  is  not 
to  be  abolished,  and  that,  probably,  for  the  best  of 
reasons  —  the  Company  would  forfeit  all  title  to  the 
property  if  they  were  to  attempt  such  a  perversion. 
The  garden  is  not  to  be  abolished,  it  is  only  to  be 
curtailed  and  reduced  in  its  efficiency  in  its  green¬ 
house  and  hardy  plants  we  know  not  how  much;  but 
we  learn  from  its  present  able  curator  that  “  The  Apo¬ 
thecaries’  Society  have  authorised  him  to  preserve  a 
selection  of  the  more  important  tropical  medicinal 
plants.”  A  selection!  —  why  not  all? — why  not  an 
increase? — why  not  a  greater  outlay  to  establish  a 
museum  of  medical  plants  and  their  products,  a  moie 
worthy  library,  and  more  efficient  lectures  ? 

We  have  said  that  the  Company  would  forfeit  the 
possession  of  the  garden  were  they  to  attempt  to  pervert 
it  from  its  legitimate  purpose;  and  we  so  say,  because, 
when  Sir  Hans  Sloane  conveyed  the  garden  to  the 
Company,  he  had  the  conveyance  preambled  and  cove¬ 
nanted  as  follows: — “That  to  the  end  the  said  garden 
may,  at  all  times  hereafter,  be  continued  as  a  Physic 
Garden,  and  for  the  better  encouraging  and  enabling 
the  said  Society  to  support  the  charge  thereof,  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  glory  of  God 
in  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  that  their  apprentices, 
and  others,  may  better  distinguish  good  and  useful 
plants  from  those  that  bear  resemblance  to  them,  and 
yet  arc  hurtful,  and  other  the  like  good  purposes  ;  the 
said  Sir  Hans  Sloane  grants,”  &c.,  to  the  Society  the 
said  garden,  “  provided,  that  if  these  conditions  be  not 
fulfilled,  or  if  the  Society  shall,  at  any  time,  convert  the 
garden  into  habitations,  or  to  any  other  uses,  save  such 
as  are  necessary  for  a  Physic  Garden,  for  the  culture, 
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planting  and  preserving  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers, 

I  and  such-like  purposes,”  then  the  garden  shall  revert  to 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  for  the  use  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Ac. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  assigned,  and  for  many 
others,  we  hope  that  instead  of  decreasing  the  efficiency 
i  ot  the  Chelsea  Garden,  that  the  Apothecaries’  Company, 
j  inspired  lor  once  with  tho  spirit  of  the  age,  will  strive 
I  to  render  tho  Physic  Garden  more  useful.  To  pursue  a 
deteriorating  course  will  bo  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and 
strangely  contrasting  with  the  spirit  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  who,  at  the  expense  of  some  T'iOO  erected  a 
I  statue  in  honour  of  its  donor,  Sir  Hans  Sloane.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  the  garden  might  be  rendered  of  very 
great  utility,  and  tho  value  in  which  it  is  held  by  the 
profession  for  whose  benefit  it  is  especially  intended  is 
shewn  by  this  published  record,  sanctioned  by  the 
Company  : — “  It  is  a  most  gratifying  feature  in  tho 
memoirs  ol  this  garden,  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
have  stepped  forward  with  the  utmost  alacrity  in  every 
period  of  that  history  where  pecuniary  exertions  were 
necessary  for  the  support  of  this  valuable  establishment.” 


Various  applications  have  been  made  to  us,  having  for 
their  object  enhancing  the  value  of  tho  so-called 
Brahma  Poutra  fowls.  Some  of  these  applications 
contain  statements  of  their  having  recently  been  sold 
for  enormous  prices ;  others  contain  statements  of  the 
alleged  mania  for  them  in  America;  and  a  third  set  of 
communications  endeavour  to  convince  us  that  they  are 
a  distinct  breed. 

We  cannot  be  influenced  by  any  of  these  commu¬ 
nications,  for  they  may  be  all,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
some  we  know  to  be,  incorrect.  Brahma  Poutras  we 
believe  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  Grey  Shang- 
baes;  and  wo  do  not  yet  swerve  from  this  very  first 
opinion  we  expressed  of  them,  and  that  they  have  a 
tinge  of  Malay  blood.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  following  letter  from  a  party  whose  name  is  com- 
|  muuicated  to  us;  and  we  again  warn  our  readers  not  to 
j  be  deceived  into  giving  high  prices,  unless  they  prefer 
i  Grey  Shangbaes  to  Shangbaes  of  any  other  colour: — 

“I  am  pleased  to  find  that  you  are  still  incredulous 
!  enough  to  disbelieve  all  that  is  said  about  the  rarity  and 
I  increased  advantage  of  the  new  breed  that  has  lately 
j  been  brought  into  notice  and  trumpeted  up  by  the  name 
j  of  Brahma  Poutra  fowls,  but  which  are,  in  reality,  no- 
;  thing  but  the  Grey  Shangbaes,  and  a  very  coarse  variety 
of  the  ugliest  of  them.  They  are  no  better  layers,  are 
not  larger,  and  do  not  possess  one  single  advantage  in 
any  other  respect,  though  very  deficient  in  many  of  the 
beauties  we  are  now  accustomed  to  look  for  in  Buffs 
and  other  colours.  It  appears  there  is  some  intention 
of  bringing  these  ugly  birds  into  notice,  with  the  view 
of  making  a  high  price  of  them — a  purpose  you  will,  I 
am  sure,  not  lend  yourself  to  serve. 

“Having  bad  very  considerable  experience  with  all 
poultry  matters  for  the  last  few  years,  1  beg  to  inform 


you  that  I  have  known  these  Grey  Shangbaes  for  years, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  they  first  sprung  into  notice. 

“A  poor  gardener,  named  William  Turner,  who  lived  - 
in  a  small  house  in  tho  Tuffnel  Park  Road,  Holloway,  j 
near  London,  received  a  grey  cock  from  Mr.  Griggs,  of  j 
Tollington  Park,  in  payment  for  bis  services.  This 
bird  was  called  a  Grey  Shanghae  by  all  who  saw  it,  and  j 
I  believe  7s.  fid.  or  10s.  was  allowed  for  him.  Turner,  i 
in  addition,  got  two  of  Mr.  Stainton’s  pullets— the  then  i 
( 1 S 5 0)  sweepings  of  his  yard,  but  they  were  two  buffs, 
and  from  these  and  the  grey  cock  he  bred  the  next 
season.  He  sold  three  of  the  chickens  to  Mrs.  Hosier 
Williams,  for  10s.  each ;  and  these  were  ail  greys,  ! 
although  the  chickens  were  almost  in  equal  quantities  [ 
of  grey,  buff,  red,  Ac.  No  one  valued  them  one  jot,  j 
until,  in  December,  1851,  Mrs.  Hosier  Williams  received 
an  extra  prize  for  them  at  Birmingham,  and  sold  them 
for  a  large  price,  when  she  presented  Turner  with  XT, 
on  informing  him  of  the  news.  These  birds  were 
identical  with  the  Brahma  Poutras  of  this  time,  and 
I  have  seen  very  many  of  them  since  bred  by  Mr. 
Stainton,  of  tho  Hornscy-road,  from  birds  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  Mr.  Griggs— the  cock  he  gave  to 
Turner — but  they  were  interbred  with  the  buffs ;  and 
neither  Stainton,  Griggs,  nor  Turner,  ever  entertained 
any  other  idea  but  they  were  tho  same  breed,  although 
they  discarded  them  as  they  appeared,  ou  account  of 
their  bad  and  unsaleable  colour. 

“The  Brahma  Poutras  sent  by  Dr.  Bennett  were 
precisely  the  same  as  those  above  alluded  to,  and  which 
he  exhibited  at  our  Show  last  December,  and  where  also 
was  exhibited,  in  the  extra  Class  2,  splendid  grey  cocks, 
bred  by  Mr.  Stainton.  The  birds  sold  to  Mrs.  Hosier 
Williams,  by  Dr.  Bennett,  were  not  exhibited  there  at 
all  (as  Mr.  Gilbert  says),  as  they  were  then  out  of  her 
possession,  having  been  sold  to  Mr.  Bowman;  but  Mr. 
Stainton’s  were  there  ;  and  the  only  difference  between 
bis  and  Dr.  Bennett’s  was,  that  Mr.  Staintou’s  were  the 
largest.  1  know  this  subject  well,  aud  can  vouch  for 
every  syllable  I  have  stated. 

“Although  poor  Turner  was  successful  in  selling  his 
greys  to  Mrs.  H.  Williams,  yet  nobody  else  would  then  J 
look  at  them  ;  and  many  were  sold  in  Mr.  Steven’s 
Auction-room,  last  autumn,  for  a  mere  trifle.  There 
were  six  or  seven  lots  of  handsome  grey  cockerels  put 
up  successively  while  1  stood  by,  and  there  was  not  one 
bidder,  and  that  was  not  one  year  since. 

“  These  grey  birds  are  not  rare,  by  any  means,  about 
London,  as  Mr.  Stainton  has  given  away  some  at 
various  times,  and  which  I  have  since  seen ;  and,  no 
doubt,  if  Turner  lias  not  eaten  his,  be  lias  yet  some  in 
his  new  abode  in  the  country;  but,  judging  from  Mr. 
Gilbert’s  birds,  which  I  have  seen,  nothing  can  be  more 
ugly  nor  common-looking.  The  two  bens  appear  to 
have  a  Malay  cross  in  them,  as  they  are  hawk-headed, 
and  one  lias  a  tendency  to  a  double  comb.  One  lien 
lias,  also,  nearly  a  green  leg.  They  both  are  nearly 
clean-legged,  and  the  cock  by  no  means  handsome.” 
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Two  Societies  have  lately  added  their  prize-lists  to  those 
already  published  for  the  Poultry  Exhibitions  of  1853. 

“  The  Dorsetshire  Association  lor  the  improvement  of 
Domestic  Poultry,”  will  hold  its  second  Annual  Meeting 
in  Dorchester,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  October  next: 
and  the  list  of  patrons  and  patronesses  would  sufficiently 
indicate  the  activity  of  those  to  whom  the  management 
of  this  Society  has  been  entrusted.  But  beyond  the 
mere  formal  announcement  of  such  patronage,  a  most 
unusual  circumstance  appears  in  the  fact,  that  no  less 
than  eight  pieces  of  plate  are  offered,  as  extra  prizes,  for 
different  breeds  of  fowls,  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
resident  in  the  county.  The  prize-list  is  well-arranged, 
and  liberal  premiums  are  offered  ;  the  regulations, 
moreover,  are  excellent,  being  short,  yet  explicit  and 
intelligible.  Under  such  favourable  circumstances,  a 
brilliant  meeting  may,  doubtless,  be  anticipated ;  and 
heartily  do  we  congratulate  Air.  Andrews,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  on  his  well-merited  success. 

The  second  list  to  which  we  alluded  is  that  of  the 
“  Cornwall  Society,”  which  we  notice  has  greatly  ex¬ 
tended  its  classes  for  Geese  and  Turkeys,  in  both  of 
which  the  old  birds  and  those  hatched  in  1853  will 
contend  separately.  We  certainly  regard  this  as  an 
improvement,  especially  as  it  may  bring  into  the  field 
more  of  those  farmers  and  cottagers  whose  benefit  is 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  such  institutions.  The 
number  of  distinct  Poland  varieties  that  have  been 
recently  introduced  have  caused  the  addition  of  a  fourth 
Poland  class.  Such  birds  were  previously  forced  to  \ 
compete  at  comparative  disadvantage  among  “  those  of  | 
auy  other  distinct  breed.”  The  exhibitor  and  the  public 
will,  therefore,  both  gain  by  this  alteration. 

The  27tli  and  28th  of  December  next  are  appointed 
for  this  meeting,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Corn  Market, 
Penzance. 


I 

i 
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Several  more  letters  from  Exhibitors  at  the  late  Baker  j 
Street  Poultry  Exhibition  have  reached  us,  complaining  ( 
of  the  delay  in  receiving  back  their  birds,  and,  in  one  | 
instance  (Silver-pencilled  Hamburghs)  they  have  not  | 
been  received  at  all.  The  letters  complain,  also,  that  the  , 
writers  can  obtain  no  reply.  This,  we  think,  arises  1 
from  Mr.  Catling’s  absence,  for  we  know  that  at  the 
time  the  letters  were  written  he  was  acting  as  Judge  at 
the  Great  Yarmouth  Show.  Nevertheless,  we  must  j 
again  call  his  attention,  and  the  attention  of  all  persons 
connected  with  similar  exhibitions,  to  the  imperative 
necessity  of  having  better  regulations  for  the  earliest 
possible  and  secure  restoration  of  the  birds  to  their  j 
owners.  Because,  as  one  correspondent  justly  remarks  \ 
— “  if  such  carelessness  and  inattention  were  general,  | 
there  would  soon  be  an  end  of  Poultry  Exhibitions.”  | 
Committees  of  such  Exhibitions,  if  honourable  men,  j 
consider  that  their  most  important  duties  commence 
when  the  show  finally  closes ;  for  then  comes  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  prizes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  birds. 
The  man  who  becomes  careless  so  soon  as  his  object — 
a  successful  exhibition — has  been  obtained,  is  totally 


unfitted  for  any  office  connected  with  such  an  exhibition, 
and  is  guilty  of  an  offence  morally  not  less  an  offence 
than  would  be  a  malicious  injury  to  the  fowls. 

We  are  very  glad  to  find  that  our  recent  observations 
upon  this  point  has  been  taken  in  good  part,  and  acted 
upon,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Malvern  Poultry  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  The  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Davis,  says: — 

“  I  have  just  read  Dr.  Gwynne’s  letter.  I  am  a  fellow- 
sufferer  from  the  same  Exhibition.  I  have  also  read 
your  notes,  and  have,  fortuuately,  made  all  the  arrange¬ 
ments  suggested  by  you,  viz.:  own  carriages  to  and 
from  the  station,  &c.  ;  and  although  we  do  not  expect 
more  than  300  pens,  I  have  three  committee-men,  and 
nine  assistants.  Every  bird  sent  to  our  Show  will  leave 
in  eight  hours  after  the  Show  closes,  on  Thursday  night. 

“  We  have  also  Farmers’  Classes  for  this  county  ;  and 
T12  to  be  given  to  the  Cottagers  of  this  locality.” 

All  this  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  the  Exhibition  will  be  a  good  one.  The  Bristol 
and  Birmingham  Railway  will  only  charge  for  taking 
the  birds  to  the  Show— bringing  them  back  gratuitously. 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  FOR  OUR  TENDER 
FRUIT-TREES  IN  SEPTEAIBER ? 

For  my  own  part,  I  consider  this  month  as  exercising 
a  most  potent  influence  on  the  prospects  of  the  following 
year.  The  farmer  knows  that  plenty  of  sunshine  is 
requisite  to  his  wheat  crop  during  the  month  of  August 
especially ;  and  the  gardener  may  know,  that  what  a 
sunny  August  is  to  wheat,  a  sunny  September  is  to 
fruit-trees  in  general.  If,  then,  sunshine  be  really  so 
essential  to  tbe  embryo  buds  of  fruits — to  say  nothing 
of  the  ripening  process  in  late  fruits — who  can  justify 
the  retention  of  superfluous  spray,  the  result  of  neglect 
in  early  summer?  Besides,  if  this  be  true  in  ordinary 
seasons,  how  much  more  weight  must  it  carry  after 
such  a  summer  as  we  have  passed,  during  which  a 
double  amount  of  sap  has  been  called  into  play,  as 
regards  trained  fruit-trees  ? 

Talk  of  blind  blossoms,  indeed,  and  about  severe 
springs,  and  bad  localities!  any  locality  may  be  bad, 
if  principles  are  ill  understood,  or  practices  absolutely 
essential  arc  suffered  to  fall  through  for  want  of  labour. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  that  “  a  bad  shearer  never  gets 
a  good  hook ;  ”  and  this  will  apply  occasionally  to  the 
cultivators  of  fruit-trees. 

The  analogy  between  the  buds  of  plants,  or  trees,  and 
seeds,  appears  so  strong,  that  any  person  who  can  com¬ 
prehend  what  conditions  are  necessary  to  perfect  seeds 
is  in  a  proper  position  to  understand  the  needs  of  the 
ripening  bud,  more  especially  if  both  seed  and  bud  be 
the  offspring  of  plants  or  trees  from  warmer  climes. 

Look,  for  instance,  at  our  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers,  and 
such  garden  esculents,  originally  from  warmer  climates 
than  Britain — what  is  the  known  consequence  arising 
from  badly  organised  or  ripened  seeds  in  untoward 
seasons?  Why,  not  only  a  bad  crop,  but  a  badly  con¬ 
stituted  plant.  Hence,  shanking,  fogging -off,  mon¬ 
strosities,  and  imperfect  developments  in  the  seed-bud. 
People  look  astonished,  and  say,  “It  is  very  odd  that 
these  plants  do  not  get  on,  and  I  used  to  have  such 
good  luck  with  them;”  but  such  anomalies  are  rarely 
placed  to  the  right  cause,  and  the  thing  being,  in  the 
main,  apparently  shrouded  in  mystery,  misconceptions 
j  are  continued  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  Cottage  Gardener,  they  say,  has  done  much  to 
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remove  these  ambiguities,  and  the  veil  which  covered 
the  fair  face  of  horticulture  ;  and  I  believe  it.  The  time 
draws  near,  I  am  persuaded,  when  the  great  principles — 
which,  though  few  and  simple,  are  grand  and  abiding 
as  to  their  influence  on  gardening  affairs — will  be  as 
patent  as  the  air  we  breathe;  and  processes  hitherto 
considered  necessarily  doubtful  be  reduced  to  almost 
mathematical  precision. 

So  much  for  an  exordium  to  a  very  simple  tale ; 
which,  after  all,  lies,  as  they  say,  in  a  nutshell.  Let  me 
repeat  now  my  text,  “  What  shall  we  do  for  our  tender 
fruit-trees  in  September?”  The  wood  must  be  ripened, 
and  that,  too,  through  the  influence  of  solar  light  and 
warmth ;  shade,  therefore,  of  any  and  every  kind  is 
averse  to  this  process.  There  are,  of  course,  several 
kinds  of  shade,  such  as  the  shade  of  trees  overhead  ;  the 
shade  of  adjacent  standard  fruit-trees;  the  shade  of 
walls,  buildings,  projections,  &c.  ;  and  last,  the  shade  of 
the  tree  itself,  a  sort  of  suicidal  affair.  It  will  be  seen, 
that  in  the  latter  case,  I  mean  principally  the  shade 
created  by  neglect  of  timely  dressing  in  our  trained 
fruit  trees. 

It  will  be  well,  I  flunk,  for  those  of  our  readers,  who 
are  not  fully  imbued  with  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
to  go  over  some  of  our  fruits  ;  pointing  to  their  probable 
or  possible  position  after  one  of  the  wettest  and  cloudiest 
summers  on  record  ;  strong  and  healthy  fruit-trees,  not 
oppressed  of  late  with  much  bearing;  young  trees  which 
have  not  commenced;  and  many  of  those  planted  in 
soils  rich  in  humus  or  manurial  matters,  will,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  vast  amount  of  both  ground  and  air- 
moisture,  during  part  of  Juno  and  July,  have  shown  a 


constant  disposition  to  produce  a  profusion  of  laterals, 
as  well  as  great  extension  in  the  leading  shoots. 
Laterals,  as  before  observed,  produce  shade,  and  the 
latter  ever  has  a  tendency  to  produce  barrenness. 
The  season  has  been  somewhat  unusual,  and  will  justify 
our  resorting  to  extra  means  in  order  to  promote 
fertility. 

The  Apricot. — Here  we  have  a  subject  which  differs 
somewhat  in  habit  from  most  of  our  fruit-trees:  to 
which  shall  we  compare  it?  Perhaps  the  Plum;  indeed, 
if  there  were  not  some  kind  of  affinity,  our  nurserymen 
would  not  “  work”  the  Apricot  on  the  Plum  stock. 
Apricots  possess  a  singularity  of  habit  in  this  respect ; 
they  grow  rather  impulsively.  A  healthy  Moor-park, 
during  the  end  of  July  and  the  early  part  of  August, 
will  produce  two  or  three  generations  of  laterals,  stop 
or  pinch  how  you  may.  But  no  sooner  does  the  out-of- 
doors  thermometer  descend  somewhat  below  (>0°,  on  the 
average,  than  our  hitherto  fast  friend  becomes  paralysed, 
for  Apricots  cannot  endure  a  low  temperature  whilst 
in  a  growing  state.  Every  breast-shoot  which  is  not 
wanted  should  be  pruned  to  within  about  three  eyes  by 
the  third  week  in  August,  at  latest ;  for  every  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  after  that  period  is  needed  to  complete  and  ripen 
the  newly-formed  buds  on  the  fruit-spur  on  the  young 
shoots.  If  any  gross  leading  shoots  are  still  making 
way,  off  with  their  heads  in  true  Chinese  style — let 
there  be  no  hesitation.  All  growths  made  after  this 
period  only  serve  to  increase  pruning  in  winter;  to  i 
waste  the  true  energies  of  the  trees;  aud  to  interfere 
with  that  high  course  of  concentration  and  elaboration, 
so  essential  to  tender  fruits,  and  so  conducive  to  a 
healthily-developed  blossom  in  the  ensuing  spring. 

Pears. — Little  need  be  said  as  to  Pear  treatment  in 
addition  to  the  Apricot.  One  thing  I  would  especially 
refer  to,  as  a  particular  feature  in  Pears,  and  it  is  this  : 
we  frequently  find  trained  branches,  some  ten  or  twelve 
l’eet  from  the  bole,  totally  bare  of  extending  shoots,  and 
at  the  same  time  no  lack  of  breast-shoots  in  their  lower 
portion.  Now,  as  I  have  to  advise  that  a  general  stop¬ 
ping  be  practised  immediately,  I  at  the  same  time  claim 
an  exception  for  any  growing  shoots  towards  the 


extremities  of  such  branches.  The  fact  is,  that  such 
branches  have  generally  been  too  much  emptied  of  the 
true  sa]>  towards  their  extremities  by  former  crops  to 
leave  sufficient  energies  for  the  production  of  a  liberal 
amount  of  new  wood.  The  sap-vessels  thereby  become 
constricted,  and  hence  Nature  speedily  forms  other  and 
more  reciprocal  channels  lower  down.  This  is  merely 
a  topical  affair,  and  simply  requires  that  every  rambling 
shoot  be  left  growing  to  the  end  of  the  season;  and  thus, 
after  the  breast-wood  is  all  stopped  in  other  portions, 
any  growing  action  remaining  in  such  parts  will  appro¬ 
priate  much  of  the  proceeds  of  the  remaining  root- 
action  ;  the  vessels  will  again  expand,  and  both  fruit 
and  buds  will  receive  their  proper  amount  of  sap.  This, 
at  least,  is  my  view  of  the  matter,  based  on  much  ex¬ 
perience,  and  annually  confirmed  by  continual  observa¬ 
tion.  But,  it  may  be  remembered,  that  this  view  of  the 
sap-action  in  trees  is  not  confined  to  the  Pear  alone; 
neither  to  fruits:  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  liable  to  be  thus  affected. 

I  do,  therefore,  think  that  it  is  of  immense  benefit  to 
trained  Pears  to  stop  every  growing  point,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  those  at  the  extreme  end  of  each  branch,  by 
the  middle  of  August;  and  not  only  this,  but  to  remove 
as  much  of  all  lateral  wood  as  casts  a  shadow  on  the 
embryo  or  would-be  bloom-spurs.  I  had  verily  intended 
to  go  over  each  of  our  hardy  fruits,  but,  as  I  proceed, 
I  feel  that  there  is  little  occasion;  such  would,  of  neces¬ 
sity  be,  in  the  main,  repetition.  With  a  little  modifica¬ 
tion,  based  on  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  kind, 
the  same  principles  will  apply  to  all,  at  least,  all  from 
milder  climates. 

And  now,  as  the  summer  has  been  of  a  special  cha- 
i  racter,  our  advice  must  be  special  too  ;  and  here  1  must 
give  a  turn  to  our  chat,  and  advert  to  root-pruning .  Some 
I  people  may  think  that  it  is  a  strange  time  of  year  to  refer 
!  to  this,  commonly  a  winter  procedure ;  but*!  have  met 
with  cases  in  which  it  has  proved  of  much  benefit  in 
j  the  month  of  August  or  September.  I  certainly  am  not 
!  disposed  to  advocate  root-pruning  to  subjects  already 
j  oppressed  with  fruit-bearing  :  such  need  it  not;  indeed, 
j  it  would  prove  ruinous.  But,  where  trees  are  troubled 
j  with  an  almost  invincible  coarseness  or  exuberance  of 
'  spray  and  foliage,  in  consequence  of  much  ground 
moisture  and  humidity  of  air  during  the  chief  summer 
■  months,  then,  I  say,  root-prune  betimes,  especially  if 
the  early  autumn  present  untoward  symptoms,  and 
cloudy  weather  prevail.  I  have,  years  since,  root-pruned, 
in  September,  subjects  of  gross  habits,  until  the  very 
foliage  of  the  tree  flagged,  and  have  noticed  good  results 
from  the  practice ;  some  moderation,  however,  must  be 
observed. 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  follow  this  advice,  may 
excavate  a  trench  at  a  good  distance  from  the  tree,  so 
as  simply  to  cut  the  very  extremities  of  the  roots  ;  this 
will  give  an  instant  check,  in  a  moderated  way,  to  the 
growth,  and  cause,  through  an  early  cessation  of  the 
active  principle,  a  somewhat  early  rest,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  solidifying  of  the  wood — the  chief  point  aimed  at. 
If  the  subject  be  very  gross  indeed,  they  may  steal  a 
further  march  on  the  roots  in  the  first"  week  of  No¬ 
vember,  by  digging  and  cutting  a  foot  or  more  nearer 
to  the  stem  of  the  tree  ;  this  will  tame,  for  a  year  or  two, 
the  most  unruly  fruit  tree,  and  speedily  induce  a  fruit¬ 
ful  habit.  In  fine,  as  the  summer  has  had  a  decided 
tendency  to  produce  a  coarse  habit  in  young  or  un¬ 
fruitful  trees,  a  watchful  eye  should  be  had  over  them, 
for  a  timely  procedure,  as  here  suggested,  will  assuredly 
be  more  profitable  and  convenient  than  the  let-alone- 
plan.  Even  if  all  our  fruit-trees  were  planted  by  men 
who  really  thoroughly  understood  them,  yet  still  would 
some  disappointments  ensue.  If  the  preparations  were 
made  to  suit  hot  summers,  wet  ones  would  set  at  nought 
the  skill  exercised,  and  vice  versa.  And  even  if  a  middle 
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course  were  steered,  that  happy  medium  so  well  known 
to  everybody,  and  practiced  by  few,  I  much  tear  that 
faults  would  occasionally  occur.  R.  Errington. 


BULBS. 

{Continued  from  page  362.) 

As  the  time  is  fast  drawing  on  for  potting  Cape  bulbs , 

I  shall  break  through  the  rules  of  the  alphabetical  order, 
and  group  together  a  few  other  genera,  as  well  as  those 
which  we  most  generally  mean  when  wre  speak  about 
Cape  bulbs,  because  all  these  require  much  about  the 
same  kind  of  treatment  throughout.  Last  week,  I 
slipped  over  Hypoxis  in  order  to  get  Ismerie  in  with 
Hymenocallis,  and  other  sections  requiring  similar  treat¬ 
ment.  By  following  the  order  of  the  alphabet  we  seldom 
miss  any  plants  that  are  worth  having  ;  but  that  is  not 
at  all  the  best  way  to  treat  of  large  sections  of  plants 
like  that  composed  of  bulbs.  Besides,  Cape  bulbs  are 
more  recognised,  as  a  whole,  in  our  gardens  and  cata¬ 
logues  than  any  other  set  of  bulbs  in  this  series,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  Ixia  tribe,  or  Irids,  more  parti¬ 
cularly.  Of  Irids  in  general,  wre  shall  therefore  treat 
in  a  group. 

HYPOXIS. 

This  is  a  genus  of  plants  that  are  neither  bulbs,  nor 
Irids,  nor  altogether  from  the  Cape,  but,  as  the  leaves 
and  the  flowers  look  as  if  they  ought  to  be  borne  by  a 
set  of  bulbous  plants,  the  little  difference  in  their  cul¬ 
ture  from  that  of  Irids  need  not  separate  them  from  our 
group.  The  handsomest  kinds  of  Hypoxis  are  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where,  as  far  as  i  could  ever  learn, 
they  are  by  no  means  very  common,  or  in  large  numbers 
where  they  are  met  with.  In  a  list,  now  before  me,  ot 
a  general  consignment  of  all  the  kinds  of  bulbs  that 
could  be  met  with  in  our  Cape  territories  during  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  three  years,  and  not  many  years  siucc,  there 
are  only  two  species  of  Hypoxis ,  one  of  which  only 
came  to  hand,  and  only  three  roots,  or,  rather,  tubers 
of  it,  while  as  many  as  fifty  bulbs  were  sent  of  some 
other  kinds.  The  youngest  gardener  in  the  country 
knows  an  Ixia  as  soon  as  he  sees  one  in  flower;  the 
oldest  gardener,  however,  knows  but  a  very  few  of  the 
Hypoxids,  in  or  out  of  flower;  while  a  common  ob¬ 
server  could  see  no  difference  between  the  two  flowers; 
only,  perhaps,  that  the  Hypoxids  are  more  generally 
like  stars  than  the  Ixias.  Each  sort  has  six  divisions 
in  the  flower, — three  sepals  and  three  petals,  as  they  are 
called.  When  these  divisions  spread  out  wide  in  the 
full  sun,  if  they  are  sharp-pointed,  as  in  most  of  the 
Hypoxids  they  are,  they  look  much  in  tho  form  of  a 
star,  and  like  each  other,  yet  they  belong  to  two  very 
different  natural  orders.  Hypoxis,  Forbesia,  and  Cur- 
culiyo,  form  an  order  by  themselves,  called  Hypoxids, 
coming  very  near  to  Amaryllids,  and,  like  Amaryllis, 
they  have  six  stamens  in  the  flower,  while  all  Irids 
i  have  only  three  stamens.  Then,  if  you  flower  a  Cape 
bulb,  or  what  they  send  home  as  such,  with  starry 
flowers,  either  white,  orange,  or  yellow,  with  a  black 
|  eye,  and  it  has  six  stamens,  and  the  looks  of  an  Ixia, 

'  you  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  some  kind  of  Hypoxis. 

Sandy  peat,  with  a  little  loam  with  it,  suits  them  all. 

;  The  different  kinds  flower  from  April  to  September, — 
some  early,  some  late,  and  some  between;  audit’  they 
are  grown  in  pots  with  Ixias  or  Gladioli,  they  may  all 
be  potted  in  the  autumn,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
and  keeping  the  stock  together,  but,  otherwise,  the  end 
of  February  is  time  enough  to  pot  them  ;  they  do  better, 
however,  out  in  front  of  a  house  or  wall. 

Hypoxis  stellata. — This  and  the  next  are  the  two 
best  and  gayest  of  the  family.  Stellata  is  very  showy, 


as  white  as  snow,  with  a  dark  spot  at  the  bottom  of  each 
petal.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
flowering  in  April  and  May. 

Hypoxis  elegans  has  beautiful  white  flowers,  like 
the  preceding,  with  a  dark  eye.  Its  flowers  appear 
early  in  May,  and  continue  a  long  time.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape. 

Hypoxis  linearis. — Another  Cape  species,  and  perhaps 
the  next  best,  or,  at  least,  the  best  of  the  light  yellow 
ones.  It  is  a  brilliant  orange  colour,  and  the  plant  is 
all  but  hardy.  1  think  these  three  could  be  bought  in 
the  bulb  shops  in  London. 

Hypoxis  serrata  comes  nearest  to  the  preceding,  but  1 
the  flowers  are  smaller,  and  keep  on  in  succession  much 
longer. 

Hypoxis  stellipilis. — A  Cape  species,  with  small, 
golden-yellow  flowers,  which  blow  almost  all  the  summer. 

Hypoxis  Roopeiui.  —  A  very  strong  kind  from  the 
Cape,  with  large,  golden-yellow  flowers.  This  is  on  a 
par  with  linearis  in  beauty,  and  is  the  newest  of  the 
genus,  being  made  known  since  the  genus  was  printed 
for  our  Dictionary.  It  was  sent  home  by  Captain 
Rooper,  in  1848,  and  flewered  first  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Rooper,  of  Wick  Hill,  near  Brighton.  There  is  a  very 
good  figure  of  it,  with  all  its  history  and  descriptions, 
in  the  Garden  Companion  for  last  year. 

IIypoxis  erecta. — This  is  quite  hardy,  being  a  native 
of  North  America.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  peat  bor 
ders,  and  large  patches  of  it  will  look  well,  and  keep  a 
long  time  in  flower.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  The  tubers  of  this  plant 
are  in  repute  among  the  North  American  natives  for 
several  cures. 

Hypoxis  Cakolinea  and  .tuncea  arc  two  more 
North  Americans,  with  yellow  flowers,  which  appear 
in  June  and  July. 

Hypoxis  villosa,  sobolifera,  and  obliqua — all  yellow 
stars  from  the  Cape,  and  agreeing  in  points  of  resem¬ 
blance.  II.  v e ra TRi folia  is  like  them,  with  a  harsh, 
hairy  leaf;  and  H.  hygrometrica  is  from  New  Holland, 
and  also  with  yellow  flowers.  There  arc  many  more  of 
them  running  in  the  same  yellow  strain — elegans  and 
stellata.  with  linearis  and  Rooperii ,  are  the  best.  Every 
one  who  grows  Ixias  and  Oxalises  ought  to  possess 
these  four. 

IXIA. 

There  has  boon  a  sad  carnage  among  the  Ixias  since 
I  first  remember  them,  but  to  this  day  most  of  the  old 
gardeners  hold  by  the  names  that  were  in  use  thirty 
years  back,  Babianas,  Sparaxis,  and  Tritonias  were 
all  called  Ixias  in  my  younger  days,  but  these  divisions 
do  not  imply  any  difference  in  the  cultivation  of  them, 
for  they  all  do  under  the  same  general  treatment.  Yet, 
we  must  go  with  the  tide,  and  learn  these  names,  else 
we  come  short  of  our  shares  when  we  go  to  market  for 
them.  The  insertion  of  the  stamens  is  the  only  generic 
j  distinction  between  Ixia  and  Tntonia — those  of  Ixia 
being  inserted  at  the  base  of  the  segments,  while  in 
Tntonia  they  rise  from  within  the  tube — a  groat  and 
marked  difference  in  the  eyes  of  a  botanist,  and  in  his 
eyes  only. 

When  they  are  grown  in  pots,  nothing  is  so  good  for 
them  as  rough  peat  with  a  little  sand,  but  in  an  open 
border,  outside,  very  little  peat  is  needed,  if  the  soil  is 
naturally  light,  and  a  little  sand  is  put  round  the  bulbs; 
the  pots  called  48’s  are  the  proper  kinds  for  them  ;  and 
of  the  largest  bulbs,  three  may  be  planted  in  each  pot, 
and  five  of  the  more  ordinary  bulbs — one  in  the  middle 
of  the  pot,  and  the  rest  at  equal  distances  at  the  sides. 
Any  time  in  October  will  do  to  pot  them;  a  cold  frame 
is  best  for  those  in  pots  all  the  winter,  and  to  be  taken 
to  the  greenhouse,  or  other  place,  when  they  begin  to  throw 
up  their  flower  stems.  Some  people  pot  them  in  autumn, 
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keep  them  iu  frames  till  February  or  March,  then  plant, 
them  out  in  the  halls  to  flower  in  the  south  borders;  and 
that  is  a  sale  way  for  gardeners,  but  a  most  dangerous 
plan  for  amateurs,  who  may  not  understand  if  they  are 
lit  to  be  turned  out  at  a  particular  time,  or  how  to 
[  manage  them  iu  bad  weather  afterwards;  therefore,  upon 
whatever  plan  such  people  begin  with  them,  that  same 
plan  ought  tube  followed  out  that  season.  Half-an-inch 
ot  soil  is  enough  to  cover  them  in  pots,  but  in  a  border 
they  ought  to  be  at  least  four  inches  deep  in  the  ground. 
Then,  if  a  couple  of  inches  of  tan,  leaf  mould,  or  sifted 
ashes,  is  put  over  the  whole  as  a  security  from  frost,  the 
depth  is  as  much  as  they  will  safely  endure. 

I  .v  ia  amcexa. — This  is  less  showy  than  most  of  the 
species,  therefore  is  not  much  cultivated. 

lx IA  aristata. — A  very  pretty  little  flower,  of  a  palo 
pink  colour,  streaked  with  dark  purple. 

Tata  aulica. — A  very  handsome  and  desirable  sort, 
with  large  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  a  strong  habit. 

•  -iv  capii.lari s. — A  botanical  plant,  with  greyish 
streaked  flowers,  called  also  morpltexia. 

Jxia  capitata. — There  are  many  sorts  under  this 
name,  all  of  them  from  cross  seedlings;  they  grow  taller 
than  the  generality  of  the  family  except  Jiexuosa,  indeed, 
there  are  two  distinct  sections  of  Ixia,  but  I  regret  my 
inability  to  make  a  clear,  useful  synopsis  of  them. 
Capitata  and  flex uosa,  with  their  allies,  grow  much  like 
oats,  having  long  wiry  stalks  to  support  the  flowers,  and 
all  such  ought  to  staud  in  the  back  row  in  a  border. 
The  true  capitata  has  white  flowers,  in  a  cluster,  on  the 
top  of  the  long  stalk. 

Ixia  colu.mkli.aius. — A  pretty  variegated  flower,  with 
a  distinct  ring  in  the  centre;  a  dwarf  species. 

Ixia  conica. — A  very  pretty,  tall  sort,  with  bright 
orange  flowers  inside,  and  crimson  on  the  outside. 
When  this  flower  is  in  bud,  or  closed,  in  dull  weather, 
it  forms  a  little  crimson  cone — hence  the  name. 

Ixia  crateroidf.s. — Another  beauty,  with  light  crim¬ 
son  flowers  of  the  largest  size  for  the  genus. 

Ixia  crispa  and  Ixia  dubia  and  k recta,  botanical 
flowers,  allied  to  scillaris. 

Ixia  flexuosa. — There  are  several  varieties  of  this  ; 
they  are  all  beautiful,  and  range  from  white  to  rose  and 
purple,  in  dense  racemes  along  the  top  of  a  long  flexible 
stalk. 

Ixia  hybbida. — One  of  the  varieties  of  flexuosa,  and  a 
good  one. 

Ixia  incarnata. — A  very  handsome  species,  with  large 
pink  flowers,  sometimes  strongly  veined. 

Ixia  linearis. — A  slender  botanical  plant. 

Ixia  lilacina. — This  is  a  shop  name  for  some  of  the 
varieties  of  Jiexuosa,  which  are  very  pretty. 

Ixia  maculata. — A  very  handsome  sort  ;  light  grey 
colour,  with  green  spots  at  the  base  of  the  segments,  or 
divisions  of  the  flower,  not  much  unlike  viridi flora. 

Ixia  ochroleuca. — A  beautiful  creamy-white  flower, 
with  a  dark  eye  on  long  spikes. 

Ixia  mona  Delphi  a. — A  very  beautiful,  early  kind, 
with  flowers  that  vary  much  in  colour,  from  light  blue 
to  orange,  but  all  of  them  marked  with  a  ring  in  the 
!  centre ;  the  stamens  grow  into  a  column,  or  mona- 
delphous — hence  the  name. 

Ixia  odorata. — A  fine,  bright  yellow,  sweet-scented 
flower. 

Ixia  patens. — One  of  the  very  best  of  them,  with 
large,  bright  crimson  flowers;  it  comes  in  early,  and 
lasts  a  long  time. 

Ixia  scillaris. — A  small,  pink,  botanical  flower. 

Ixia  virijh flora. — This  is  the  most  beautiful  flower 
in  all  the  Irids,  or,  at  least,  the  most  unique  ;  it  belongs 
to  the  tall  jiexuosa  section.  1  have  seen  it  above  twenty 
inches  high  ;  it  is  a  rare  shade  of  green  all  over.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  the  genus  I  ever  attempted  to  cross  and 
failed;  but,  under  good  management,  I  think  the  whole  | 


family  ought  to  be  as  much  improved  as  the  Sparaxis 
have  been  in  Jersey.  Olacina,  and  other  varieties  of 
Jiexuosa,  ought,  certainly,  to  cross  with  viridiflora. 

TRITONIA. 

This  name  means  weather-cock,  in  allusion  to  the  | 
versatile  anthers,  which  swing  about  anyway ;  but  the  ! 
bottom  of  the  stamens  being  fixed  inside  of  the  tube  ! 
is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  Tritonias,  which,  in  all 
other  respects,  are  nothing  else  but  Ixias;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  facts  brought  out  by  crossing,  I  must  leave 
them  as  I  find  them ;  they  are  too  numerous,  and  too 
near  each  other,  in  every  respect,  for  me  to  occupy  space 
with  a  short  description  of  each,  therefore  I  shall  only 
make  a  selection  from  them. 

Tritonia  crocata.— This  is  the  most  common  of  all 
the  Ixia  tribe,  because  there  is  hardly  such  a  tiling  as 
killing  it,  and  it  is  nearly  as  hardy  as  a  Crocus,  and, 
liko  the  Crocus,  would  make  a  nice  dwarf  edging  to  a 
border  ot  Irids.  If  there  was  a  good  demand  for  it, 
they  could  grow  it  so  as  to  be  able  to  sell  flowering- 
roots  at  a  farthing  each,  and  still  realise  .£200  on  an 
acre  of  them,  after  paying  a  good  rent.  It  is  the  old 
Ixia  crocata,  with  large,  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  a 
transparent  tube. 

Tritonia  squaltda — The  most  inappropriate  name 
in  the  whole  Dictionary  for  so  handsome  a  flower.  It 
is  large,  deep-red  in  the  centre,  and  whitish  near  the 
margin,  also  beautifully  veined  with  pink,  and  bavin" 
a  s-weet  smell.  D 

Tritonia  deusta. — A  handsome  flower,  of  a  deeper 
colour  than  crocata,  with  a  “  black  rock,”  or  protu¬ 
berance,  at  the  bottom  of  every  other  segment;  it  is, 
likewise,  as  hardy  as  crocata. 

Tritonia  fenestrata.— A  handsome  kind,  as  hardy 
as  crocata,  with  orange-red  flowers,  of  a  glossy  cast  all 
over,  but  more  particularly  over  the  windows  (fenes¬ 
trata),  or  thin  transparent  blotch  on  the  segments,  from 
which  the  name  is  taken. 

Iritonia  fucata. — Another  beautiful,  long  flower, 
scarlet  and  orange,  but  more  shy  to  bloom  than  the 
others. 

Tritonia  rosea.— A  handsome,  but  rather  delicate 
plant,  with  long,  tubular,  pink  flowers,  with  broad 
limbs,  veined  with  pink,  and  some  yellow  spots. 

Tritonia  lineata. — A  delicate-looking  flower;  straw 
colour,  tinged  with  orange,  and  veined  with  dark  lines. 
Such  is  the  cream  skimmed  off  a  score  or  more  of  them. 

SPARAXIS. 

From  a  few  wild  roots,  this  section  has  been  mul¬ 
tiplied,  by  crossing,  to  such  an  extent,  as  that  nobody 
knows  where  they  begin  or  end.  I  once  ordered 
twenty-four  kinds  of  them  from  a.  shop,  and  I  flowered 
twenty-one  out  ot  the  lot,  but  I  could  not  describe 
one-half  of  them.  They  were  exceedingly  beautiful, 
and  not  a  bad  flower  in  the  whole,  but  I  found  most 
of  them  to  be  very  impatient  of  water  in  pots,  and 
I  never  tried  any  of  these  very  dwarf  things  in  an 
out  border;  but  in  Jersey,  where  they  cross  them,  or 
let  them  cross  themselves,  they  grow,  and  flower,  and 
seed,  out  in  the  open  garden,  as  freely  as  Crocuses;  and 
I  think  the  Dutch  growers  look  them  up,  and  send  them 
over  with  the  Hyacinths.  The  best  way  to  begin  them 
is  to  order  six  or  a  dozen  of  the  most  distinct  sorts  from 
your  London  nurseryman,  and  leave  the  choice  to  his 
better  skill ;  but,  first  of  all,  ask  what  he  will  charge 
lor  them,  as,  if  he  sends  very  scarce  ones,  he  can  make 
you  pay  highly. 

Sparaxis  bicolor,  tricolor,  versicolor,  and  grandi-  I 
flora,  the  foundations  of  the  recent  tribes,  aro  to  be 
had  in  every  shop  as  cheap  as  old  Ixias.  They  also  are 
beautiful  large  flowers,  on  dwarf  plants,  rich  purple,  ! 
with  streaks  and  shades  of  lighter  hues.  The  whole  of  I 
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tliis  race,  in  pots,  require  full  one-third  white  sand  added  j 
to  the  best  peat,  and  a  thorough  drainage.  There  are  a 
dozen  more  species  of  them  from  the  Cape;  but,  like  the 
wild  Gladioli  from  the  same  quarter,  the  new  European 
seedlings  have  rendered  them  ot  no  use  as  garden 
plants. 

BABIANA. 

This  is  another  section  of  Ixias  which  seem  to  be  \ 
extremely  abundant  at  the  Cape,  as  one  sees  whole  i 
handfuls  of  the  small  bulbs  of  the  different  species  come 
home  in  the  usual  collections.  The  Capo  is  infested 
with  rogues,  like  all  other  foreign  stations,  who  will  sell 
you  any  plant  you  name;  but  there  are  people  there, 
also,  who  can  furnish  plants  and  names  as  true  a3  any 
London  nurseryman. 

In  the  list  which  is  mentioned  above,  there  are  ninety- 
five  species  of  Cape  bulbs  and  tubers,  most  of  which  I 
have  llowered,  and  found  as  true  as  it  the  plants  came 
from  the  best  nursery  in  London.  In  that  list,  Mr.  i 
Pince’s  new  Hcemanthiis  is  called  corgmbosa — a  Cape 
manufacture,  certainly ;  and  there  are  a  tew  others 
i  equally  absurd.  There  is,  also,  a  major  and  minor 
Babiana  purpurea,  which  we  do  not  recognise  here  ;  but 
they  are  so  in  reality  at  the  Cape,  and  very  distinct  too. 
Babiana  rubra ,  and  a  rubra  variety  of  this  list,  is  our 
Babiana  T lumber gii  ;  and  that  is  all  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  this  Cape  list  out  of  all  the 
plants  named  above. 

Babiana  Tiiunbergii. — A  bright  purplish-red  flower, 
and 

Babiana  iiubro-cyanea,  with  dull  red,  and  pale  blue 
ilowers,  arc  the  two  best,  and  most  distinct  of  them. 
Then 

Babiana  purpurea,  a  purple ;  ringens,  purple  also, 
and  vir.LOSA,  another  shade  of  purple,  are  the  next  best; 
and 

Babiana  disticiia,  a  bad  blue,  the  last  that  is  fit  for  a 
selection  of  them. 

When  we  know  the  vast  improvement  made  in  gla¬ 
diolus,  and  tho  endless  variation  in  the  Iris,  we  need 
not  doubt  but  all  these  little  Capo  bulbs  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  similar  means,  but  never  having  operated  on 
I  rids,  except  in  Gladioli,  i  feel  no  confidence  to  re¬ 
commend  what  kinds  ought  to  be  brought  together;  aud 
to  go  by  hearsay,  or  by  what  1  or  anybody  else  may  . 
think,  is  no  better  than  the  blind  leading  the  blind  ;  so 
the  whole  Ixia  family  may  be  said  to  be  still  an  open 
field  for  crossing,  except  what  has  been  done  in  8pa- 
raxis,  about  which  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authentic 
report  being  on  record,  or  anything  at  all  to  guide  the 
young  beginner  in  this  race.  D.  Beaton. 


COMPARING  NOTES— TINGIRTII  GARDENS. 

There  are  few  of  us  blue-aproners  who  are  not 
;  humbled  and  bettered  by  having  a  peep,  at  least,  of 
oue  great  flower  and  gardening  show  in  London  during 
the  season.  Next  to  that,  is  the  opportunity,  now  and 
j  then,  of  seeing  some  of  the  prettiest  and  best  kept 
:  gardens  in  the  country. 

Though  at  no  inaccessible  distance,  it  is  more  than  a 
dozen  of  years  since  I  saw  the  above  beautiful  little 
!  place,  which  then,  as  well  as  now,  I  visited  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Woburn  Abbey.  Anything  like  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  place  would,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Trentham,  or  a  Chatsworth,  demand  more  time  than  I 
could  spare,  and  more  space  than  the  Editor  might 
!  wish  ;  and  yet  a  few  salient  points,  which  struck  my 
j  own  mind  in  visiting  Tingirth,  might  not  be  without 
;  interest  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  especially  those 
|  who  may  have  enthusiasm  enough  to  rival  any  mode- 
|  rate-sized  place,  and  yet  might  shrink  from  competing 
|  in  anything  with  a  princely  establishment. 


When  I  last  saw  Tingirth,  the  gardens  were  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Phillips,  a  man  of  strong,  herculean  build,  | 
but  who,  notwithstanding,  has  long  since  paid  the  debt  | 
of  nature.  Visions  of  him  and  the  place  have  often 
risen  before  me  since.  It  was,  decidedly,  the  best  kept 
garden  I  had  then  ever  witnessed,  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  Mr.  Phillips  offering  me  lialf-a-crown  for  every 
weed,  an  inch  in  height,  I  could  find  upon  the  premises, 
and  then  gracefully  adding — “It  was  no  honour  to  him,  j 
as  his  kind  employers,  the  Misses  Trevors,  stinted  him 
in  nothing.”  Since  Mr.  Phillips’  death,  after  some 
changes,  Mr.  Manning,  the  house -steward,  who  had 
long  been  a  fellow-servant,  and  carried  out  Mr.  Phillips 
desires  during  a  long  and  painful  illness,  was  desired  to 
take  the  management  of  both  departments;  and  though, 
in  these  days  of  the  division  of  labour,  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  might  not  be  often  desirable,  there  are  few  who 
could  find  any  fault  with  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

Cottages. — By  going  a  different  road,  and  getting 
some  half-mile  or  so  out  of  my  way,  a  good  opportunity 
wras  given  for  seeing  bow  much  the  village  was  im¬ 
proved,  by  the  addition  of  clean,  commodious  cottages, 
in  almost  every  case  accompanied  with  gardens,  well 
stocked  with  vegetables  and  flowers.  It  came  out,  acci¬ 
dentally,  that  in  this  department  Miss  Trevor  was  her 
'  own  architect.  It  was  evident  that  mere  ornament 
never  stood  in  the  wray  of  solid  utility.  I  also^  saw 
,  some  beautiful  blocks  of  cottages  belonging  to  his  Grace 
J  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Many  of  our  landed  proprietors 
have  been  the  first  to  act  out  the  principle,  that 
“  property  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  not  so 
much  by  giving  charitable  donations  to  the  labouring 
classes  around  them,  as  by  suitable  dwellings  and  good- 
sized  gardens,  thus  inspiring  them  with  the  desire  and 
attempt  to  secure  for  themselves,  by  their  own  efforts, 
comparative  independence  of  character  aud  feeling. 

Lodge. — The  one  at  which  we  entered  was  alike  pic¬ 
turesque  and  simple.  Imagine  a  common,  parallelo¬ 
gram,  square-walled  cottage,  with  the  gable  ends  some 
two  or  three  feet  higher  than  usual ;  at  the  end,  next 
the  road,  a  rustic  bay  window  below  and  one  also 
above,  the  latter  with  a  hood  of  thatch,  so  neatly  done : — 
the  roof  projects  over  the  end,  and  is  nicely  thatched, 
but,  instead  of  stopping  at  the  side-walls,  it  descends  in 
the  same  slope  four  or  five  feet  beyond  them,  being 
supported  there  by  rustic  wood  columns,  and  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  a  dry  veranda  round  the  house. 

Stable-yard. — Here  was  rather  an  uncommon  fea¬ 
ture.  1 1  is  surrounded  by  a.  bank  of  Laurels,  partly  to 
conceal  it  from  tho  house,  to  which  it  was  contiguous, 
In  some  places  these  Laurels  approached  the  gravel;  1 
but,  in  others,  there  were  spaces  of  several  yards  in 
width,  and  these  spaces  were  all  filled  with  beautiful 
Ilowers — many  of  them  our  best  bedding  plants.  | 
All  these  plants  are  chiefly  managed  by  the  groom  in  j 
his  spare  time.  On  expressing  to  him  our  warm  ap¬ 
proval,  he  replied,  “That  they  certainly  looked  better 
than  the  nettles  and  thistles  that  would  grow,”  aud 
which  are  too  often  found  nestling  in  such  situa¬ 
tions.  An  attempt  at  the  artistic  had  even  been  made, 
by  cooking-up  some  broken  and  discarded  crockery  ware 
into  shells  and  vases,  and  filling  them  with  flowers.  A 
few  hollow  pollards,  and  rough  roots,  would  come  in 
well  in  such  circumstances.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  the 
chief  and  only  entrance  to  the  servants’  offices  is 
through  this  yard,  and  thus  our  fellow-labourer,  the 
groom,  will  daily  not  only  increase  in  himself,  but 
j  diffuse  around  him,  a  taste  and  love  for  the  beautiful. 

I  Last  season,  at  several  places,  I  noticed  the  windows  ot 
living  and  sleeping-rooms,  in  several  noblemen’s  stable- 
j  yards,  well  supplied  with  flourishing  plants  in  pots. 

I  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Who  will  under- 
i  take  to  say  that  the  most  attentive  gardener  would  here 
|  prove  the  less  faithful  and  attentive  to  his  peculiar  duties? 
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Lawn,  Flower-Garden,  and  Shrubbery.  —  When 
last  1  saw  these,  a  man  was  rolling  the  lawn  to  disperse 
the  clow,  that  it  might  sooner  be  fit  for  walking  on; 
another  was  picking  up  any  stray  leaf  upon  the  walks; 
ancl  a  third,  with  a  large  sponge,  was  drying  up,  on 
the  paths,  the  water  that  had  been  left  from  a  copious 
syringing  of  the  bouses  in  the  morning.  If  there  was 
less  attention  to  some  of  these  minutiae  on  the  present 
occasion,  we  do  not  think  that  the  general  effect  was  at 
all  injured.  I  could  fancy  how  fine  the  masses  and 
clumps  of  shrubbery  had  been — supplied  with  splendid 
groups  of  the  best  kinds  of  Rhododendrons,  with  wide 
open  glades  of  velvet  turf  between  them.  Mr.  Manning 
showed  us  a  patriarch  Solarium  crispum,  covering  a 
large  space,  and  producing  innumerable  flowers.  It  was 
the  same  plant,  though  moved  from  its  first  position, 
that  Mr.  Phillips  had  taken  me  to  see,  some  sixteen 
yeai  s  ago,  as  the  finest  out-door  plant  of  that  Solatium 
then  in  England. 

Mr.  Manning  here  pointed  out  to  me  one  of  those 
clevei  adaptations  of  ground  scenery  which  combine 
into  “  a  unity  of  expression,”  what  would,  otherwise, 
have  been  associated  with  the  discordant  in  taste,  or  the 
limited  in  extent.  At  the  south  side  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  was  a  sloping  bank,  cropped  with  vegetables  ; 
at  the  bottom  of  it  a  dell,  planted  with  Spruce  firs; 
beyond  these,  separated  by  a  fence,  the  public  road,  by 
which  we  had  passed;  and  on  the  other  side  the  ground 
sloped  upwards,  until  the  eye  rested  on  a  line  meadow, 
or  park,  on  the  same  level  as  the  platform  on  which 
the  house  and  pleasure-grounds  were  situated.  Now, 
the  boundary  of  the  pleasure-ground  was  so  planted,  the 
Spruce  trees  were  so  prevented  obtruding  their  spire-like 
tops,  to  suggest  anything  like  a  boundary  line,  or  an 
obstruction  to  the  view,  that,  as  you  walked  through  the 
flower  beds  on  the  lawn,  you  could  not  but  take  the 
park-like  ground  referred  to  as  part  of  the  premises,  or 
separated  from  the  more  dressed  part  by  an  invisible 
wire  fence,  or  something  of  that  kind  ;  and  if  not 
actually  pointed  out  to  you,  the  vegetable  bank,  the 
trees  and  the  road,  would,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned, 
have  had  no  existence. 

The  lawn  was,  perhaps,  rather  liberally  and  regularly 
supplied  with  largish  beds,  filled  to  overflowing  with 
luxuriant  plants  in  full  bloom,  such  as  Ayer  at  urns  ;  a 
good  white  ‘Petunia ;  F l  o  wer-of-the- Day  Geranium ;  my 
old  favourite,  Kentish  Hero,  Calceolaria,  in  full  feather, 
without  a  diseased  leaf.  A  splendid  bed  of  the  (Eno - 
them  maerocarpa,  quite  dazzling  with  its  laige  yellow 
flowers ;  another  bed  of  Lobelia  grantlijlora  ;  plenty  of 
Scarlet  Geraniums,  and  various  kinds  of  Calceolarias, 
and  some  fine  old  plants  of  Punch  in  baskets.  Verbenas, 
with  the  exception  of  Barherii  (which  seems  to  have 
done  badly  almost  everywhere  this  season)  were  in  fine 
condition,  and  chiefly  arranged  in  a  group  of  small  beds 
by  themselves.  Now,  this  very  group  seemed  to  strike 
a  keynote  as  to  how  the  flower-beds  might  be  changed; 

I  will  not  say  improved,  for  the  whole  thing  is  very 
beautiful.  Imagine  a  very  neat,  small  mansion,  with 
a  pretty  conservatory  at  its  east  end,  and  the  boundary 
of  offices  and  kitchen  garden  at  the  west  end.  Close 
to  the  western  end  is  the  entrance  to  the  garden- 
front  of  the  mansion,  and  thence  proceeds  the  main 
gravel-walk.  In  the  middle  of  the  building  is  a  large 
bay-window,  commanding  the  sweep  of  the  whole  of 
the  flower-beds,  backed  as  these  are  with  the  masses  of 
shrubs,  with  bold  glades  of  turf  between.  Now, 
the  question  is,  whether  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  beds  as  they  are  —  largish  in  size,  with  cor¬ 
responding  widths  of  turf  between,  or  to  have  the 
beds  individually  smaller,  and  placed  closer  toge¬ 
ther  in  several  separate  groups,  which  would  thus 
permit  of  bolder  and  wider  glades  of  turf  between 
them.  For  instance,  some  might  wish  a  group  near  the 


window — well,  this  would  permit  of  a  space  of  open  turf 
on  each  side,  and,  considerably  farther  on,  another 
group  might  be  placed  right  and  left.  Or,  again,  others 
might  wish  to  have  a  wide,  winding  glade  of  velvet 
ttn-f  opposite  the  window,  and,  in  this  case,  the  groups 
might  be  arranged  on  either  side,  and  so  as  to  give  a 
bold  outline,  without  uniformity  or  tameness.  1  hope 
all  parties  will  p.ardon  these  remarks,  as  questions  on 
these  matters  I  find  to  he  very  puzzling.  The  whole 
affair  wants  ventilating.  In  opposition  to  some  of  my 
friends,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  grouping  beds  with 
separate  colours,  the  beds  should  not  be  far  apart. 
Here,  the  contrasting  or  blending  of  colour  should  be 
the  chief  object.  I  would  have  the  green  chiefly  en¬ 
joyed  in  open  spaces  and  glades  by  itself. 

Rosary. — This  is  large,  but  the  beauty  was  gone. 
Starting  with  a  circle,  the  narrow  beds  are  arranged 
one  after  the  other  in  the  circular  form,  with  gravel 
paths  between,  thus  affording  room  for  a  great  many 
plants  in  the  space,  and  an  opportunity  of  easily  exa¬ 
mining  them  individually. 

Preserving  Currants  on  the  Bushes. — -This  mode, 
adopted  by  Mr.  Phillips,  is  still  persevered  in.  Mr. 
Manning  says  they  keep  good  until  Christmas,  and  often 
later.  A  slight  circular  frame  of  iron  is  formed,  large 
enough  to  stand  over  the  bush ;  this  is  neatly  sur¬ 
rounded  with  gauze  netting.  A  tin  or  zinc  lid,  some¬ 
what  raised  in  the  centre,  like  one  for  a  large  copper, 
covers  the  top,  and  projects  an  inch  or  so  over  the  edge. 
rl  his  admits  of  easily  examining  and  gathering,  and 
keeps  the  fruit  dry.  The  gauze  admits  plenty  of  air, 
and  yet  prevents  even  a  small  fly  intruding.  How  soon 
would  the  annual  outlay  for  mats,  &c.,  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose,  amount  to  the  first  cost  of  such  convenient  articles, 
and  yet,  after  all,  make  but  a  sorry  substitute.  There 
are  many  penny  savings  the  reverse  of  economy. 

_  Houses  — -These,  whatever  may  have  been  the  ori¬ 
ginal  intention  with  respect  to  them,  are  all  obliged  to 
take  their  turn  as  plant-houses.  I  have  mentioned  for¬ 
merly,  somewhere,  how  they  used  to  clothe  the  back 
walls  of  these  fruit-houses.  In  a  peach-house,  trees 
right  up  the  glass,  were  some  fine  old  greenhouse  plants 
against  the  wall;  and  when  the  leaves  of  the  peach 


fall,  the  house  becomes  a  greenhouse.  A  vinery  was 
ornamented  with  Camellias,  well  set  for  buds,  on  the 
wall,  and  this,  too,  was  only  a  tributary  to  the  plant 
departments. 

Plants. — The  Lantana  crocea  was  used  very  success¬ 
fully  in  the  flower  garden  as  a  bedding  plant,  though  in 
this  exposed  place  I  have  been  beaten  with  it  several 
times.  Chinese  Chrysanthemums :  there  was  a  long  row 
of  these,  in  largish  pots,  plunged  in  coal  ashes,  close  to 
a  shaded  south  wall,  all  raised  from  cuttings  in  spring, 
each  with  three  or  more  shoots  one  foot  or  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  already  neatly  tied  out,  and  the  leaves  so 
healthy  and  fine  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  as  to  their 
splendour  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  As  soon  as  the 
nights  get  cold,  a  shelter  from  the  top  of  the  wall  will 
be  provided  for  them.  Compelled  to  let  this  tribe  alone 
for  a  season,  I  felt  anything  but  like  Reynard  and  the 
grapes,  in  looking  at  that  beautiful  row  of  plants.  The 
conservatory  was  showy  with  Achimeues  and  Liliums; 
among  the  latter,  macranthum  seemed  to  be  richer  and 
finer  than  the  older  rubrum.  In  the  same  house  was  a 
fine  basket  of  Stanhopea  oculata,  with  seven  large 
bunches  of  flowers.  On  the  roof  of  a  small  stove, 
Bignonia  venusta  was  showing  signs  of  soon  being  a 
mass  of  bloom.  In  one  house  was  a  beautiful  plant  of 
Azalea  variegata,  in  a  large  pot,  but  the  pot  next  to  hid 
by  the  dependent  branches ;  the  plant  some  five  feet 
through  in  diameter,  and  from  three  to  four  feet  in  i 
height.  Such  a  plant  could  neither  be  moved  nor  turned 
easily,  so  it  has  been  furnished  with  a  small  stand  for 
itself,  and  the  top  of  it  supplied  with  a  pivot  circular  1 
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wlieel— so  that  the  plant  can  be  moved  round  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  no  doubt  many  a  whirl  it  gets,  to 
keep  it  from  getting  the  least  one-sided. 

In  front  of  the  houses,  several  I  ucca  gloriosa '■  were  in 
bloom; ‘and  on  the  borders  I  noticed  two  very  dwarf, 
pretty,  new  annuals — Sedum  azureum  and  Nyctarina 
uliginoides. 

Having  rarely  spent  a  hour  in  a  small  compact  garden 
with  so  much  pleasure,  1  have  tried,  from  recollection,  to 
place  the  elements  of  that  pleasure  within  reach  of  many 
who  wish  to  make  their  small  gardens  interesting ;  and, 
if  I  have  made  any  mistake,  l  trust  to  Mr.  Manning’s 
kindness  to  correct  or  explain.  R.  Fish. 


JOTTINGS  BY  TI1E  WAY. 

(  Conti iiutul  from  page  ”81 . ) 

Chatsworth  (The  Duke  of  Devonshire).  This  j 
princely  residence,  sometimes  denominated  “  the  Enlace  j 
of  the  Peak,"  is  famous  for  its  gardening.  ^  The  genius  j 
of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  made  it  so.  When  he  lirst  j 
obtained  the  appointment  it  was  a  very  mediocre  ail  air.  j 
I  have  been  assured  there  was  nothing  there  then  but  j 
the  commonest  of  plants.  The  Rhododendron  was  then  , 
scarcely  found  there,  but  I  am  sure  1  speak  within 
bounds,  when  1  state  that  Sir  Joseph  has  planted  there 
80,000  of  this  ornamental  shrub.  Jn  various  other 
points  the  place  has  been  brought  to  the  high  state  ot 
culture  in  which  we  now  see  it. 

I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  it  almost  annually 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  have  watched  the  progress  j 
of  the  gardens  with  the  greatest  interest.  L  well  remem-  J 
her  calling  one  day  and  meeting  with  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  j 
at  home.  He  showed  me  a  model  of  the  large  conser¬ 
vatory  that  he  had  made,  and  very  kindly  pointed  out  j 
his  intentions  and  the  objects  in  view.  1  recollect,  that 
he  told  me  why  the  Duke  had  wished  to  have  a  large  house 
built.  In  a  hothouse,  not  far  from  the  mansion,  there  | 
was  growing  a  Ficus  elastica ;  it  had  reached  the  root, 
and  was  forcing  its  way  through.  The  Duke  said  he 
should  like  to  have  a  house  built  for  it  large  enough  to 
show  it  to  advantage.  Sometime  previous  to  this,  a 
ridge-and-furrow  greenhouse  of  some  extent  had  been 
put  up  near  Sir  Joseph’s  house  in  the  lower  gardens. 
The  ridge-and-furrow  system  allows  of  any  extent  ot 
ground  to  be  covered  with  glass,  and,  therefore,  that 
system  was  adopted  in  forming  the  root  of  the  large 
conservatory  at  Chatsworth,  which  again  led  to  the 
erection  of  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde  Park,  and  event¬ 
ually  to  that  now  in  progress  at  Sydehnam.  From  j 
such  apparently  trifling  causes  arise  eilects,  the  magni-  j 
tude  of  which  the  imagination  could  not  possibly  con¬ 
ceive  or  anticipate. 

With  these  brief  reminiscences  of  my  first  visits  to 
Chatsworth,  I  shall  now  turn  to  my  notes  made  on  my 
last  visit.  There  has  been  a  new  house  built  for  Sir 
Joseph  to  live  in;  and  in  lorming  a  lawn  and  flowei - 
garden  in  front  of  it,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  old 
carriage-road  to  the  back.  This  road  is  very  cleverly 
concealed  from  the  house  by  raised  banks,  planted 
with  evergreens ;  and  the  soil  between  them  is  covered 
with  turf  brought  from  the  Derbyshire  moors.  This 
turf  is  not  grass,  but  very  dwarf  plants  ol  wild  heath, 
bilberry,  cranberry,  and  other  low,  wild  British  shrubs. 
This  turf  answers  several  purposes — it  prevents  weeds 
growing — it  keeps  the  soil  moist  and  cool  in  summer, 
and  warm  in  winter :  hence  the  Rhododendrons,  Lau- 
rustinuses,  & c.,  have  grown  surprisingly,  and  are  now 
well  set  with  dowers  for  next  year. 

Walking  round  from  the  entrance-gate,  the  visitors 
are  conducted  to  a  pair  of  large  folding-doors.  W  hen 
these  are  opened,  the  first  object  that  is  seen  is  the  new 


Victoria  House — a  square  building,  with  a  ridge-and- 
furrow  roof.  I  did  not  learn  the  exact  size,  but  I  judge 
it  must  be  at  least  ninety  feet  across.  In  the  centre, 
there  is  a  large  circular  tank,  for  the  far-famed  Victoria 
regia,  which  lirst  flowered  in  Europe  here.  It  was  in  | 
flower  the  day  I  was  there.  Now,  a  circular  tank,  in 
the  centre  of  a  square  house,  leaves  a  considerable 
space  at  each  corner.  These  spaces  arc  filled  up  with 
smaller  tanks,  in  which  are  planted  the  various  species  ! 
of  Nymphccu,  Nelumbiums,  and  other  stove  aquatics.  , 
I  noted  the  following  in  flower: — Nymphaa  cierulea, 
many  flowers,  and  highly-coloured ;  Nymphaa  Devo¬ 
nians,  a  crimson-flowered  species,  very  fine,  with  dark- 
coloured,  deeply-indented  leaves;*  Nymphaa  alba, 
many  blooms,  sweetly -scented ;  Nelumbhm  hybndum, 
very  distinct;  the  flower  was  extraordinarily  large,  being 
nine  inches  in  diameter;  it  is  white,  delicately  tinted 
with  pink  ;  the  foliage,  though  large,  is  not  much  dis¬ 
similar  to  Nelumbium  spcciosum.  In  one  corner  of  one 
of  these  smaller  tanks  was  a  species  of  Pontederia  in 
flower,  with  spikes  of  bloom,  of  the  richest  blue  colour. 
In  the  spaces  between  the  leaves  of  the  Victoria,  thei'e  j 
was  placed,  upon  pots,  several  pots  of  Achimenes  nicely 
in  bloom,  and  also  several  of  the  rarer  kinds  of  Ferns. 
These  had  a  good  effect,  making  a  gay  appearance. 

From  th is  very  interesting  house,  L  was  shown  into 
the  Orchid  houses,  filled  with  plants  in  great  health, 
and  many  in  bloom.  I  believe,  conscientiously,  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  fill  as  much  more 
space  as  they  are  now  pi aced  in.  The  following  were 
in  fine  bloom : — Oncidium  Lanceamnn,  several  plants. 
Oncidium  papilio,  with  many  blooms,  and  the  best 
variety.  Oncidium  leucliocliilum  superbum,  a  beautiful 
good  variety.  Acrides  quinquevulncrum,  a  good  plant. 
Dendrohium  chrysanthum,  two  very  large  plants,  well 
bloomed.  Of  Cattleyas,  several  species.  Miltonia  spec 
labile,  a  good  batch.  Stanhopeas,  various  species.  Pha- 
lannpsis,  several  plants.  Calanthe  masuca,  live  spikes; 
and  many  other  species.  In  the  same  house,  I  saw  a 
most  extraordinary  specimen  of  that  curious  plant,  the 
Sarracenia  purpurea.  It  had  very  large  pitchers,  and 
was  in  flower.  'The  size  ot  the  plant,  however,  was  its 
chief  attraction.  It  was  fully  one-and-a-half  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  completely  filled  the  large  pot  in  which  it 
grew.  Near  it  stood  a  good  plant  of  Sarracenia  Drum- 
movdi,  with  its  long-necked,  spotted  pitchers.  1  noted, 
also,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  rare,  New  Holland, 
pitcher  plant,  the  Ceplutloles  follicularis,  with  a  goodly 
number  of  its  curiously-bordered,  pitcher-shaped  leaves. 

T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ROSE  CULTURE 

(Continued  from  page  882.) 

\  Pruning. — Class  15. — Rosa  moschata  (The  Musk- 
!  scented  Roses). — This  class  of  Roses  grows  strong  and 
j  upright,  and  blooms  most  profusely  during  the  latter 
i  part  of  the  year.  Should  any  one  or  more  strong 
shoots  take  the  lead  of  the  rest,  I  always  cut  them 
clean  out  about  the  end  of  July.  The  season  lor  the 
general  pruning  is  in  spring ;  and,  as  they  are  free 
bloomers,  they  will  bear  heavy  pruning — that  is,  cut-in 
to  three  or  four  buds  from  the  old  wood.  It  the  head 
is  thin,  the  summer  shoots  may  have  the  ends  nipped 
off,  which  will  cause  the  same  year’s  buds  to  break,  and 
form  a  compact,  dense  head  ol  shoots,  each  of  which 
are  sure  to  flower  well. 

Class  10.— Perpetual  Moss. — Requires  pruning  at 
the  same  time  as  the  summer-blooming  Moss  Rose. 


*  This  is  said  to  be  hardy.  1  saw  it  growing  and  flowering  in  a  small 
pond  in  these  gardens;  but  a  hot  water  pipe  was  carried  round  the  pond. 
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Should  there  be  a  tendency  to  produce  flowers  early,  it 
should  be  counteracted  by  nipping  oft’  the  buds  as  soon 
ns  they  appear.  Indeed,  all  Roses  called  perpetual 
should  bo  confined  to  bloom  only  after  the  bulk  of  the 
summer-bloomers  are  out  of  bloom.  Tho  very  object 
j  lor  which  the  perpetuals  are  valued  is  the  property  of 
blooming  in  the  autumn ;  but  if  they  are  allowed  to 
bloom  early,  that  property  will  bo  in  great  measure 
destroyed,  and  then  the  amateur  says  the  term  perpetual 
is  all  deception !  I  heard  one  say  the  very  words  only 
a  tew  days  ago.  His  perpetuals  had  been  allowed  to 
bear  the  iirst  crop  of  bloom  along  with  the  Provence, 
Gallicas,  and  Damask  summer  Roses  ;  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  he  will  have  to  wait  a  month,  or  more,  before 
he  has  any  Roses  on  the  true  perpetuals,  or  autumn- 
bloomers.  Now,  had  the  first  buds  been  nipped  off,  as 
1  have  suggested,  they  would  have  immediately  made 
fresh  shoots,  and  formed  flower-buds  ready  to  burst 
forth  in  primeval  beauty  as  soon  as  the  early  bloomers 
had  finished  their  work. 

Class  17. —  Perpetual  Damask. — Prune  these  at  the 
same  season  as  the  summer  Damask,  and  attend  to  the 
remarks  just  given  above  about  the  nipping  off  the 
first  buds. 

Class  18. — Hybrid  Perpetuals. — This  large  class  of 
Roses  requires  pruning  with  great  care.  Many  of  them 
are  hybrids  of  China  and  Bourbon  Roses,  and  are,  con¬ 
sequently,  rather  tender.  I  would  recommend,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  the  pruning  to  be  delayed  till  the  severer  part 
of  the  weather  in  early  spring  has  passed  away.  This, 

1  think,  generally  happens  about  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  then  is  the  best  time  to  prune  the  Chinese 
hybrids.  They  require  close  pruning,  though  the  very 
vigorous  growers  may  be  left  a  little  louger — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Jacques  Lafitte, 
Madame  Laffay,  or  Solid  d'  Austerlitz  Roses.  Let  me 
be  distinctly  understood :  by  close  pruning,  I  mean  the 
previous  year’s  shoots  should  be  cut  into  within  two,  or, 
at  most,  three,  buds  of  tho  old  wood  ;  but  with  such  free 
growers  as  1  have  just  mentioned,  leave  as  many  as  five 
buds,  or  even,  in  very  vigorous  growths,  seven  buds 
would  not  be  too  many.  Let  the  pruning,  then,  be 
regulated  according  to  the  habit  of  each  variety  in 
growth. 

Class  19. — China  Roses. — These  Roses  are,  as  is 
well  known,  most  abundant  bloomers,  and,  consequently, 
require  severe  pruning,  as  well  as  plenty  of  encourage¬ 
ment  at  the  roots.  Wherever  they  are  planted  out  in 
beds,  the  soil  should  be  rich  and  rather  lighter  than  for 
other  classes  of  Roses.  The  season  for  pruning  is  the 
time  recommended  for  the  last  class,  namely,  the  first 
week  or  so  in  April.  Tt  is  well  known  they  flower  in 
large  open  bunches ;  now,  as  soon  as  any  one  of  these 
bunches  has  dropped  all,  or  nearly  all,  its  flowers,  the 
shoo-t  that  has  produced  it  should  be  immediately  cut 
close  in.  If  that  is  done  to  each  shoot  in  succession, 
there  will  be,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  succession  of 
flowers  all  through  the  season  until  the  frost  stops  their 
growth. 

Classes  20,  21,  22. — The  Bourbon,  Noisette,  and 
Tea-scented  Roses  all  require  the  same  treatment  J 
when  grown  in  the  border  of  beds  as  is  described  for  j 
China  Roses. 

1  will  now,  as  briefly  as  possible,  bring  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  readers,  a  few  remarks  on  Pruning 
Roses  in  pots,  more  especially  those  intended  to 
force.  The  season  for  this  work,  in  this  case,  depends 
upon  the  season  they  are  desired  to  be  in  bloom.  For 
early  work,  they  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
turn  yellow.  The  mode  of  doing  it  must  be  considered 
and  attended  to.  If  the  kinds  to  be  forced  are  vigorous 
growers,  such  as  Brenus  and  Fulgens,  and  others  of 
similar  habit,  the  shoots  should  be  well  thiuned-out ; 
and  those  intended  for  flowering  only,  just  shortened  in 


a  little ;  but  weak  growers,  such  as  most  of  the  Tea- 
scented,  should  be  shortened-in  to  two  or  three  buds,  in 
fact,  cut  down  almost  to  the  grouud;  that  is,  when  grown 
on  their  own  roots.  The  pruning  of  other  classes  of 
Roses  in  pots  should  be  carried  on  through  the  summer, 
in  regard  to  thinning  the  roots  and  pruning  off  the 
flower-buds ;  the  latter  point,  especially,  should  be 
attented  to  in  all  weak  growers.  I  saw  an  instance,  very 
lately,  near  Liverpool,  in  a  zealous  cultivator's  garden. 
He  never  cculd  get  the  Bourbon  Rose,  Paul  Joseph,  to 
|  grow  well  in  a  pot,  until  he  adopted  the  plan  of  nipping 
off  all  the  blossom-buds  as  they  appeared  during  the 
summer  training  for  forcing  the  following  season,  but 
by  doing  so  diligently,  the  plants,  when  I  saw  them,  had  | 
made  numerous  medium-sized  shoots,  and  the  plant  was 
quite  healthy. 

The  season  for  pruning  Roses  in  pots,  will  be,  for 
early  bloom,  about  the  middle  of  November ;  and  fol¬ 
iate  bloom,  the  middle  of  March.  Autumnal  Roses,  in 
pots,  may  be  had  in  full  bloom  as  late  as  September,  or 
even  December,  by  pruning  off  the  rose-buds  as  they 
appear,  till  within  six  weeks  or  two  months  of  the  time 
the  flowers  are  wished  for.  By  paying  due  attention  to 
pruning,  indeed, Roses  may  be  had  all  the  year,  with  the 
aid  of  a  pit  heated  with  hot  water  and  a  greenhouse. 

T.  Appleby.  * 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SEASON. 

(  Continued  from  page  383.) 

Continuing  the  remarks  on  the  various  productions 
of  the  season,  we  now-  come  to  that  queen  of  flowers, 
the  Rose,  of  whose  qualifications  so  much  has  been  said 
ol  late,  and  so  much  diversity  of  opinion  regarding  the 
well  or  ill  blooming  of  the  many  sections  into  which 
this  interesting  family  is  divided ;  but  without  going 
much  into  that  matter,  we  may  premise,  that  in  many 
instances  the  late  severe  winter  made  sad  havoc 
amongst  the  more  tender  kinds,  especially  the  “  Tea,” 
some  being  said  to  be  killed  outright,  others  so  much 
injured  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  bloom 
well  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  ;  and  as  many 
growers  pay  much  attention  to  this  section,  the  dis 
appointment  tlieir  failure  causes,  will,  no  doubt,  account 
lor  the  outcry  against  the  season  m  general.  I  believe 
I  have  mentioned  before,  that  what  Tea-Roses  I  have 
here  suffered  but  little  from  the  effects  of  the  winter; 
but  I  am  no  particular  advocate  for  this  variety,  and 
have  but  very  few.  The  absence  of  a  healthy  foliage, 
or,  in  some  cases,  almost  total  want  of  any,  which  this 
variety  universally  presents,  seems  to  me  to  more  than 
counterbalance  the  fragrance  and  fine  blooms  which 
they  undoubtedly  possess  to  a  degree  superior  to  that  of 
many  other  perpetual  blooming  Roses  ;  but  when  we 
can  obtain  the  scent  of  the  “Tea”  Rose  imparted  to  a 
variety  having  the  form,  &c.,  of  Coup  d'Hehe,  and  others, 
and  the  glossy  foliage  of  the  Yellow  Banksian  added 
thereto,  we  will  then  begin  to  curtail  the  long  array  of 
names  into  which  our  Rose  lists  are  paraded  forth. 
This  desideratum,  however,  I  leave  to  those  having 
more  leisure  and  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
family  ;  ^  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  wish  that 
some  of  the  great  growers  would  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  foliage  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 
Assuredly,  all  Roses  are  not  grown  to  be  cut  iuto  small 
bunches  for  “  flower  shows,”  irrespective  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  plant  they  come  from.  Some  are  neces¬ 
sarily  left  at  home,  and  when  there  present  a  pleasing 
feature  by  their  habit  of  growth,  and  healthy,  unspotted 
foliage.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  Horticultural 
Societies,  in  giving  prizes  for  Roses  in  pots,  have  done 
much  to  encourage  a  healthier  state  of  things,  in  so  far  as 
regards  cultivating  only  those  of  good  habit,  &c. ;  but, 
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we  think,  that  sufficient  has  not  yet  been  done  to  ex¬ 
clude  those  of  shabby  foliage  from  sucb  stands. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  Roses  blooming  this 
season,  I  certainly  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  per¬ 
haps  the  “  Gallica,”  were  less  prolific  than  on  some 
years,  but  this  has  been  amply  made  up  by  the  “  Per- 
petuals,”  which  have  bloomed  more  abundantly  than 
usual ;  and  the  blank  which,  more  or  less,  takes  place  in 
I  August,  between  the  early  and  autumn-blooming  kinds, 
is  certainly  less  this  season  than  I  ever  remember 
witnessing.  This  I  attribute  to  the  abundant  rains 
which  fell  in  the  usual  blooming  season  invigorating 
the  plaut,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  continue  forming  fresh 
buds,  while  a  hot  season  and  heavy  crop  of  flowers  too 
often  leave  the  plant  exhausted,  that  a  partial  rest  is 
necessary  before  another  blooming  season  can  be 
effected.  Whether  the  general  autumn  ,  display  be 
diminished  or  not,  in  consequence  of  this  intermediate 
period  being  better  furnished  than  in  general,  time 
alone  will  determine ;  but  I  do  not  expect  it  will,  the  secre¬ 
tions  necessary  to  furnish  a  supply  of  blooms  at  that 
period  are  generally  produced  at  the  time,  and  not  laid 
up  in  store  months  before,  like  the  embryo  buds  of  a 
fruit-tree,  or  the  trusses  of  a  Strawberry.  Autumn 
Roses  are  the  creature  of  the  season,  and  may  generally 
be  depended  upon,  in  tolerable  abundance,  where  the 
plant  has  maintained  anything  like  a  healthy  character 
up  to  the  period  of  its  blooming ;  so  that  if  the  void 
common  in  August  can  be  made  up,  there  is  little  or  no 
danger  of  not  having  Roses  in  September.  However,  as 
the  subject  of  Roses  has  been  dealt  with  by  other  hands, 

I  shall  say  no  more  than  again  repeat;  that,  in  a  general 
way,  the  present  season  has  been,  with  me,  a  successful 
one  in  their  flowering. 

Coming  next  to  vegetables,  we  fear  much  diversity  of 
opinion  will  exist.  The  cold,  wet  spring  occasioned 
many  things  to  perish,  which  the  severe  winter  had  left 
unkilled  ;  that  Cauliflower  plants  were,  in  some  districts, 
at  a  premium;  even  Cabbages  were  much  hurt ;  and  the 
absence  of  anything  like  mild  weather  checked  their 
growth,  so  that  the  “first  cut”  was  much  later  than  is 
common  amongst  those  noticing  such  things.  Potatoes 
were  as  much  diseased,  with  me,  in  the  frame,  in  April, 
as  they  are  in  the  open  ground  in  August ;  and  that 
is  worse  than  on  any  preceding  season — 1846  and 
1849  perhaps  excepted.  This  unfortunate  subject  I, 
however,  leave,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  cases 
wherein  cultivation  and  treatment  of  a  practical  kind 
has  been  able  to  keep  this  invidious  enemy  at  a  distance, 
but  for  the  present  I  leave  it.  Peas  have  been  difficult 
to  preserve  from  the  slugs,  which  are  more  than  usually 
numerous  this  year,  so  that  many  crops  had  to  be  sown 
over  again,  and  that  repeatedly  ;  where  they  did  succeed, 
there  has  been  an  abundance  of  haulm,  perhaps  too 
much  on  cool  damp  soils ;  but  as  the  soil  here  is  the 
reverse  to  that  the  summer  has  suited  them  well.  A 
similar  difficulty  existed  in  rearing  Kidney  Beans ,  but 
these  once  got  up.  and  a  fair  start  made,  have  done  well 
since;  while  the  Salad  crops,  of  all  kinds,  have  derived 
the  full  benefit  which  a  showery  season  is  expected  to 
impart  to  them,  not,  however,  without  the  usual  draw¬ 
backs  of  having  a  difficulty  to  obtain  “  a  plant,”  in 
many  instances,  owing  to  the  number  and  voracity  ot 
their  enemies;  however,  Radishes  have  been  less  hot, 
and  Lettuce  less  inclined  to  “run,”  than  usual;  and 
!  though  we  may  have  a  period  of  dry  weather,  yet  still 
the  autumn  dews,  and  long  evenings,  will,  in  a  measure, 

!  protect  most  crops  from  suffering  much  from  drought. 
Broad  Beans  have  been  more  prolific  in  haulm  than 
of  pods,  and,  in  some  places,  complaints  have  been 
j  made  of  their  not  setting  well,  or  of  being  blighted  in 
I  foliage  afterwards  Last  year,  many  fields  of  Beans 
were  ploughed  up  after  blossoming,  the  latter  becom- 
I  ing  abortive  or  useless.  This  season  the  injury  is  from 


other  causes,  and  certainly  not  so  general  in  its  effects. 
One  thing,  the  quantity  of  moisture,  and  excess  of 
haulm,  must  account  for  the  deficiency  of  air  with 
which  the  blooms  were  surrounded,  and  hence  the 
failure  is  not  greater  than  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Onions  have  been  good ;  and  though  at  the 
period  at  which  I  write  are  not  yet  ripe,  yet  they  pro¬ 
mise  well,  but  they  were  with  difficulty  saved  from  the 
enemies  of  young  vegetation,  who,  however,  preyed  with 
more  violence  on  Carrots  at  that  early  period  ;  in  fact, 
this  vegetable  is  a  more  especial  favourite  with  the 
numbers  of  the  lower  orders  of  creation  than  most 
things,  and  even  at  an  advanced  period,  rabbits  prefer 
its  tops  to  that  of  anything  else.  The  crop,  this  season, 
certainly  does  not  look  well,  yet  it  may  be  a  fair  average 
one,  as  the  district  I  write  from,  is  not,  by  any  means, 
a  good  one  for  this  vegetable. 

The  more  tender  productions,  as  ridge  Cucumbers, 
Vegetable  Marrow,  &c.,  have  certainly  failed  to  furnish  , 
their  usual  contingent  to  the  “  bill  of  fare”  so  early  as 
on  more  sunny  seasons,  but  they  are  as  little  affected 
by  mildew  as  common,  and  may  continue  to  bear  toler-  j 
ably  well  yet ;  but  Tomatoes  will  assuredly  be  late,  and 
may,  possibly,  not  ripen  at  all,  except  in  favoured  situ¬ 
ations  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Chilics,  &c.,  while  [ 
amongst  the  smaller  things,  as  the  tender  sweet  herbs,  j 
there  has  been  a  difficulty  to  preserve  them  against  the 
attacks  of  vermin,  which  existed  in  such  numbers  where 
the  ground  was  so  much  below  the  temperature  these 
delicate  plants  delight  in.  However,  where  care  has 
been  exercised,  the  necessary  quantity  of  these  may 
also  be  forthcoming,  as  there  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  growing  a  plant  and  perfecting  its  fruit;  an  herb 
may  be  brought  into  use  when  it  is  impossible  to  ripen 
a  Capsicum ,  or  a  Love-apple,  that,  on  the  whole,  we  , 
have  some  doubts  of  the  latter  being  brought  into  plen¬ 
tiful  use  this  season  at  all. 

In  concluding  these  notices  of  the  season,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  extra  amount  of  labour  that  con¬ 
tinued  wet  weather  has  created,  in  the  shape  ot  innu¬ 
merable  weeds,  as  well  the  unceasing  growth  of  grass  on 
lawns,  and  other  places  kept  short;  while,  as  will  be 
seen  by  every  one,  the  destruction  of  weeds  is  a  more 
difficult  matter  in  a  wet  season  than  in  a  dry  one — hence 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  proper  degree  of  order, 
&c.,  so  necessary  in  all  departments.  However,  we  may, 
perhaps,  have  a  fine  autumn,  and  the  plants  which  have 
hitherto  been  retarded  in  growth  may  make  more  progress 
in  such  time  as  is  yet  left  for  them ;  while  we  may  reason¬ 
ably  expect  those  which  have  been  rambling  away  to  an 
almost  reckless  extent  may  have  exhausted  themselves, 
and  remain  more  at  home,  flowering  or  consolidating 
themselves  so  as  to  resist  cold  when  it  approaches,  if 
they  have  it  to  endure.  It  is,  therefore,  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  we  expect  the  autumn  produce  of  grass  to 
be  less  than  the  majority  of  past  seasons.  If  the  latter 
should  be  dry  and  unpropitious,  more  especially  in  those 
districts  where  dry  weather  does  affect  the  growth, 
which  it  hardly  will  do  on  cold,  stiff  soils  in  some 
latitudes  ;  in  fact,  in  such,  warm  sunshine  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  its  growth,  as  well  as  to  more  tender  productions. 

J.  Robson. 


HARVESTING  BARLEY. 

Barley  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able  of  our  grain  products,  not  only  on  account  of  its  i 
supplying  a  beverage  to  a  large  portion  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  but  also  as  being,  next  to  Wheat,  the  most  valuable 
of  the  farmer’s  grain  produce  upon  a  considerable  pro-  ! 
portion  of  the  land  of  this  kingdom;  indeed,  upon  many 
light  land  farms,  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
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the  only  grain  crop  grown  for  sale,  Wheat  being  rejected 
as  too  uncertain. 

It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable  that  Barley  should 
he  harvested  with  great  care  and  judgment,  from  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  the  grain  will  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  its  having  been  cut  and  harvested 
j  at  the  proper  period  ;  for,  although  the  time  of  sowing, 

!  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate,  will  have  their 
influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  grain,  yet  its  value  for 
malting  purposes  may  be  greatly  affected  by  the  method, 
as  well  as  the  time  selected  for  harvesting. 

The  superiority  of  the  Barley  grown  in  England  over 
that  of  foreign  countries,  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  mode  of  managing  the  crop  at  harvest 
|  time.  Most  of  the  foreign  samples  are  steely  and 
|  unkind,  attributable,  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  to  the 
|  soil,  and  partly  to  premature  ripening,  caused  by  the 
i  excessive  heat  of  the  climate ;  but,  in  most  instances,  it 
may  be  traced  to  the  effect  of  too  early  cutting. 

Barley  differs  from  all  other  kinds  of  grain  in  being 
depreciated  by  early  cutting.  It  should  always  be 
allowed  to  stand  until  dead  ripe,  if  required  for  malting 
purposes.  The  corn  will  then  become  mellow  and  kind ; 

!  a  common  rule,  as  regards  ripeness,  is  indicated  by  a 
wrinkled  and  shrivelled  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the 
grain,  and  the  ear  drooping  and  pointing  to  the  earth. 

The  mode  of  harvesting  Barley  varies  in  different 
districts.  In  some  counties,  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
cut  this  crop  with  the  scythe,  and  tie  it  into  sheaves, 
the  same  as  for  the  Oat  crop,  but  this  mode  is  not 
general,  it  being  found  to  require  longer  exposure  in 
!  the  field,  thereby  increasing  the  risk  of  damage  by  rain; 
and  as  it  is  usual  to  grow  Clover  amongst  the  crop,  it 
is  not,  on  this  account  also,  desirable  to  tie  into  sheaves. 

In  general  harvest-work,  tying  the  crop  is  not  attended 
with  advantages,  for  although  the  carting  is  less  expen¬ 
sive,  yet  the  labour  of  tying  increases  the  expenses. 

The  best,  and,  it  may  be  said,  the  most  usual,  method 
of  managing  the  Barley  crop  is  to  cut  with  the  scythe, 

;  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  swarth  until  it  is  fit  to  carry 
1  to  the  barn,  or  stack,— taking  care  to  have  the  swarths 
turned,  when  clover  is  found  amongst  the  crop,  as  often 
|  as  may  bo  required,  to  prevent  heating  in  the  mow  or 
■  stack,  as  no  grain  is  so  worthless  as  that  which  has 
been  over-heated  in  the  stack,  having  had  imparted 
to  it  thereby  a  taste  so  objectionable  as  to  render  it 
j  almost  valueless,  even  for  mealing  purposes.  There 
is,  also,  another  advantage  when  Barley  is  mown  and 
carted  as  loose  corn:  that  is,  it  can  remain  in  swarth, 

!  and  take  the  dews  of  night ;  and,  in  some  very  dry,  hot 
|  summers,  when  the  grain  is  inclined  to  be  flinty  and 
.  unkind,  it  will  be  wonderfully  improved  for  malting 
!  purposes  by  the  alternate  action  of  dews  and  sunshine 
!  upon  the  grain. 

The  value  of  Barley  straw,  as  fodder,  is  a  great  con¬ 
sideration  (particularly  in  seasons  when  the  Hay  crop 
i  has  been  damaged),  and  when  Clover  is  found  amongst 
'  the  corn  it  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  fodder,  if 
i  secured  in  a  dry  state ;  and  this  is  certainly  done  best 
1  and  quickest  when  the  crop  is  harvested  in  a  loose  form. 


It  is  a  common  practice,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  fit  to 
carry  to  the  stack,  to  have  it  forked  into  pook,  and  the 
land  raked,  and  the  crop  allowed  to  remain  a  day,  or 
several  days,  previous  to  carting;  but  I  object  to  this 
mode  of  proceeding,  for  in  case  rain  intervenes,  the  corn 
in  pook  does  not  dry  so  quickly,  and  the  grain  is  liable  to 
waste  in  opening  and  separating  the  pooks  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  drying.  I  prefer  to  pook  the  crop,  and  rake  the 
land,  just  before  the  approach  of  the  waggons  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  crop;  for  when  the  corn  is  fit  to  pook,  it  is  fit 
to  be  carted  also.  It  is,  therefore,  better,  in  case  of 
rain,  that  the  crop  should  receive  it  in  swarth,  as  it 
may  then,  by  one  turning,  become  in  condition  for 
carting  without  loss.  It  should,  also,  at  the  time  of 
harvest,  be  considered  at  what  time  it  may  he  desirable 
to  thrash  the  corn;  and  the  crop  should  be  stacked, 
or  placed  in  the  barn  accordingly.  It  is  generally  the 
best  method  to  put  the  loose  com  into  barn,  there 
being  less  waste;  whilst  Wheat  and  sheaved  Oats  are 
best  adapted  for  ricks,  as  being  less  wasteful. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  Barley  crop  into 
ricks,  being  the  produce  of  outlying  fields,  or  from  other 
circumstances,  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  stacks  small, 
or,  otherwise,  long  and  narrow,  in  order  that  a  portion 
may  be  cut  across,  and  carted  as  required  (about  as 
much  as  may  be  secured  in  a  short  winter  day),  this 
crop  being  mostly  required  during  the  winter  months, 
both  as  regards  the  grain  and  the  fodder.  After  the 
stacks  have  been  made  up,  and  properly  thatched,  let 
the  outsides  be  thrashed  with  sticks,  to  beat  out  the 
corn  exposed  on  the  outside,  which  may  be  saved  by 
laying  a  sail-cloth  upon  the  ground  to  receive  the  grain 
as  it  falls  during  the  process  of  thrashing :  if  this 
operation  be  not  attended  to  at  the  proper  time  the 
birds  will  be  sure  to  take  all  the  grain  which  may  be 
exposed.  Joseph  Blundell. 


ALLOTMENT  FARMING.— September. 

At  last,  real  summer  weather;  and  wliat  a  charming  duty 
it  is  to  record  it  after  months  of  querulousness.  But  much 
damage  has  occurred  which  may  not  be  recovered  by  any 
means;  and  what  with  the  immense  National  loss  which  has 
accrued  in  things  connected  with  the  soil,  together  with  the 
chances  of  a  war  of  no  trilling  character,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
on  behalf  of  such  classes  as  those  for  whom  our  labours  are 
intended,  that  the  ensuing  winter  may  be  one  of  high  price. 

This,  in  one  respect,  will  suit  our  landlords,  who  think  that 
they  have  encountered,  one  time  or  other,  sufficient  depres¬ 
sions  ;  but  even  to  them,  there  are  other  hearings  of  this 
subject  which  point  to  prospective  matters  of  serious  con¬ 
siderations. 

Whatever  may  he  the  prices  of  animal  diet,  cheese,  Ac  ; 
there  is  one  thing  that  concerns  the  humbler  classes  of 
society  far  more;  aud  that  is,  what  are  termed  our  bread- 
stuffs. 

As  to  wheat.,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  can  neither 
reach  the  average  quantity  or  quality,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  much  greater  breadths  have  been  sown,  or  that  Foreign 
harvests  have  been  good  in  the  aggregate.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  some  reason  to  doubt  both  one  and  the  other. 

It  behoves,  then,  the  allotment  man,  and  the  gardening 
cottager,  to  look  well  after  their  winter  roots,  as  being  the 
next  in  point  of  importance  to  our  bread-stuffs,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  to  every  other  little  article  in  their  plot,  which  may 
tend  to  produce  winter  comforts,  and  to  keep  the  shopkeeper’s  j 
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hand  out  of  their  pockets ;  and,  wo  may  indeed  add,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  few  shillings  in  the  market.  The  first  thing  I  will 
allude  to,  then,  is  the  Potato. 

Everybody  knows,  too  well,  that  the  disease  has  been  at 
work  again ;  and  in  earnest.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  by  any  means  increases,  but  rather  the  contrary.  It  does 
not  present  exactly  the  same  features  now  as  when  it  first 
paid  its  afflicting  visitation.  To  be  sure,  from  the  high  prices 
occasionally  realised,  in  consequence  of  scarcity, much  greater 
breadths  have  been  planted  than  we  were  ever  accustomed 
to  previously.  The  history  of  the  Potato  is,  indeed,  sorae- 
i  what  extraordinary  in  this  respect :  disease,  or  no  disease, 
the  increase  of  breadth,  annually,  since  its  first  recognition 
as  a  useful  vegetable,  has  been,  perhaps,  greater  than  that  of 
any  of  our  corn  or  root-crops.  If  any  thing  can  match  it  in 
this  respect,  it  is  probably  the  Swede  Turnip.  High  culture 
of  this  invaluable  root  has  been  very  generally  recognised,  in 
later  years,  as  the  basis  of  good  husbandry ;  as  leading  to 
increase  of  stock,  and  a  consequent  increase  of  the  mildew; 
and  about  the  importance  of  the  latter  consideration  we 
shall  find  very  little  difference  of  opinion,  providing  it  in¬ 
creased  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  improved  systems. 

But  the  Potato :  what  shall  we  say  is  the  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  disease  now,  as  compared  with  some 
half-dozen  years  since?  It  is,  I  think,  in  this:  that  the 
decay  once  commenced,  in  its  early  visitations  it  ran  on  in 
a  more  continuous  way,  and  for  a  much  longer  period :  we 
now  seem  to  reach  a  crisis  betimes,  and  one  of  a  much  more 
favourable  character  than  occurred  in  its  first  developments. 

That  crisis,  I  do  hope,  is  now  at  hand,  August  12th,  for  it 
certainly  has  not  proceeded  with  the  virulence  with  which  it 
commenced  for  the  last  week  or  so.  If  this  be  correct,  it 
would  seem  to  point  to  its  entire  cessation  in  another  year 
or  two,  providing  all  parties  will  look  well  to  their  seed,  and 
be  not  so  eager  to  force  the  crop  to  an  unusual  degree  of 
luxuriance,  which  looks,  indeed,  most  flattering  whilst  the 
plant  is  young,  but  is  altogether  deception. 

Our  friends,  like  ourselves,  will  be  puzzled  to  know  how 
to  make  the  best  of  their  Potatoes  ;  they  will  come  to  hand  ! 
too  fast  for  them.  Perhaps,  the  very  best  plan  is  to  make  j 
them  into  pork.  This  is  my  plan,  and  that  of  many  in  these  j 
quarters.  It  is  only  buying  another  pig  or  two,  according  to  j 
needs ;  but  these  pigs  should  be  of  the  prick-eared  kind —  ! 
half-bred  China,  or  Neapolitan,  are  capital,  as  they  lay  on  ! 
flesh  directly,  at  any  age  ;  and  this  is’  a  most  essential  point  j 
at  this  period,  especially  as  an  extra  pig,  to  a  poor  man, 
tends  to  compromise  the  feeding  of  his  principal  hog,  and  ! 
many  depend  on  this  for  paying  their  rents.  Certain  it  is, 
that  much  of  the  Potato  stock,  unless  speedily  worked  up, 
is  lost.  Fowls  are  particularly  partial  to  these  half-decayed 
Potatoes  ;  and  it  is  common  practice,  in  this  quarter,  to  let 
them  have  the  run  of  the  worst  Potatoes,  which  they  will  be 
constantly  picking  at.  But  such,  steamed  or  boiled,  and  I 
crushed  with  a  little  meal  of  any  kind,  or  bran,  mixed, 
makes  a  capital  diet  for  them.  1  do  still  think,  that  where  j 
Potatoes  are  a  strong  crop,  and  the  haulm  much  injured  by  J 
disease,  that  it  is  good  practice  to  cut  off  the  haulm  at  once, 
and  to  leave  them  in  the  ground  until  the  soil  is  dusty,  and  ! 
|  the  weather  dry,  and  then  to  dig  them,  and,  after  carefully  j 
j  sorting  them,  to  spread  them  on  a  dry  floor.  I  practised 
|  this  last  year,  and  I  never  had  Potatoes  kept  better  in  my 
I  days  ;  they  were  the  astonishment  of  those  who  saw  them. 

They  were  spread  over  a  boarded- floor  in  an  upstairs  room  ; 

:  they  lay  there  for  nearly  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
;  time  they  were  looked  over,  and  any  decaying  ones  removed ; 
j  they  were  then  bagged  or  pitted,  but  not  below  the  ground 
j  level.  A  high  and  dry  piece  of  ground  was  selected,  and  a 
little  dry  wheat  straw  placed  beneath  and  around  them; 
the  Potatoes  were  piled  to  a  sharp  ridge  of  three  feet;  they 
were  then  soiled  over  two  inches  in  thickness,  the  soil 
being  taken  from  each  side  the  pit  caused  them  to  appear 
quite  above  the  ground  level.  In  the  beginning  of  De¬ 
cember,  nine  inches  more  soil  was  laid  on,  and  this  was  all 
the  trouble  they  caused.  I  did  not  lose  five  per  cent,  and 
they  remained  some  time  in  the  pit — until  April. 

I  must  now  turn  my  attention  to  other  root-crops  in 
succession,  for  these,  as  I  have  often  observed,  are  the 
allotment  man’s  chief  consideration  in  ordinary  cases. 

Mangold. — Little  can  be  done  beyond  a  thorough  clean¬ 
ing,  if  any  weeds  remain.  I  like  to  draw  a  little  soil  to  the 


long  red  kind,  in  order  to  preserve  the  surface  roots,  but 
our  farmers  have  been  against  the  practice,  though  why,  I 
cannot  tell. 

Swedes. — Those  transplanted  after  Potatoes,  or  other 
summer  crops,  will  require  the  hoe  through  them,  to  break 
the  crust,  and,  of  course,  all  weeds  thoroughly  subdued. 
Those  sown  in  April,  to  remain,  will  now  be  bulbing  fast; 
let  weeds  be  removed  here  also. 

Common  Turnips. — Those  sown  in  July  and  the  early 
part  of  August  will  need  a  careful  hoeing  and  thinning,  and 
if  there  be  any  coarse  weeds  they  had  better  be  hand¬ 
picked.  Turnips  are  generally  hoed  at  twice.  At  the  first 
they  are  merely  “singled  or  roughed,"  and  at  the  second, 
about  a  fortnight  after,  set  out  at  final  distance.  The  Early 
Dutch  may  still  be  sown  in  the  first  week,  on  warm  plots, 
for  spring  Turnips. 

Carrots. — If  the  grub  has  taken  these,  their  ground  will 
offer  a  good  chance  for  a  crop  of  Coleworts,  from  a  sowing 
in  the  end  of  June.  Those,  as  before  observed,  will  pay 
well  in  market  at  Christmas.  Carrot  crops  will  require 
hand-weeding,  and,  in  some  cases,  a  final  thinning.  If  any 
of  the  Early  Horn  kind  are  left,  they  will  bo  ripe  enough  to 
remove. 

Parsnips. — Weed  and  thin,  if  requisite. 

Onions. —  By  the  time  this  reaches  our  readers  our 
Onions  will  be  housed,  their  ground  manured,  and  a  crop  of 
Coleworts,  at  about  one  foot  apart,  planted.  We  have  the 
finest  crop,  this  year,  I  ever  saw;  the  admiration  of  every¬ 
body.  The  bulbs  nearly  touch  each  other  over  the  bed;  and 
T  have  three  beds,  each  fifty  yards  long,  by  four  feet  in 
width,  uniformly  covered  in  this  way,  without  a  blank, 
and  this,  too,  on  soil  fearfully  liable  to  grub.  The  soil  was 
trenched  three  feet  deep,  bringing  up  subsoil,  and  they  were 
dressed  with  soot  twice — once  in  the  beginning,  and  once  in 
the  end  of  June.  They  are  sown  in  beds  raised  one  foot 
above  the  surface  *  by  throwing  up  the  alleys,  and  this 
always  gives  us  an  earlier  harvest  by  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  than  any  we  see. 

Cabbageworts. — Coleworts  I  before  alluded  to.  It  is  still 
time  to  plant  a  breadth  for  late  purposes.  They  should, 
however,  be  got  out  in  the  first  week,  and  the  ground 
manured.  Such,  if  an  early-liearting  and  dwarf  kind,  will 
come  into  use  in  February  and  March.  Brocolis,  Kale, 
Brussels  Sprouts ,  Savoys,  Ac.,  have,  of  course,  been  got  out 
long  since.  They  will  require  cleaning  of  weeds,  and,  of 
course,  the  hoe  plied  liberally.  It  is  a  common  practice  to 
heap  soil  up  their  stems,  but  this  practice  must  not  be 
carried  too  far.  It  certainly  is  a  very  off-hand  and  con¬ 
venient  plan  to  do  so,  in  order  to  prevent  storms  from 
throwing  them  prostrate.  I  must  confess,  that  I  was  once 
of  opinion,  that  liberal  earthings  were  of  much  advantage, 
but  I  have  seen  reasons  to  doubt  any  extreme  application 
of  the  principle.  Nevertheless,  I  still  think,  that  when 
deep  hoeing,  and  a  thorough  extirpation  of  weeds  can  be 
effected,  that  in  the  end  of  August,  or  first  week  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  drawing  a  little  soil  to  the  stems  will  be  a  real 
benefit — all  things  duly  considered.  Such  things  as  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Green  Kate,  and  Brocolis,  suffer  much  at  times,  by 
the  storms  of  old  October,  and  the  high  level  of  fibres  en¬ 
gendered  by  this  soiling  is  a  pretty  good  safeguard. 

Those  who  desire  to  have  early  spring  Lettuces  must  sow 
I  some  Bath  Cos,  and  Hammersmith  Cabbage  Lettuce ,  on  a 
I  high,  dry,  and  warm  bed,  in  the  first  week.  Little  else 
will  be  needed  now.  As  concluding  remarks,  I  will  say,  let 
I  extra  diligence,  during  the  former  portion  of  the  autumn,  go 
!  far  to  compensate  the  industrious  for  the  saddening  effects 
j  of  a  bad  summer;  and  let  us  all  take  heart,  by  feeling 
assured  there  may  yet  be  excellent  seasons  in  store  for  us, 
when,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  shall  feel  as  much  reason 
for  warmheartedness,  as  but  too  many  have,  through  the 
past  weather,  for  depression  of  feelings  and  gloom. 

R.  Errington. 

A  PI  AR IAN’S  CALENDAR— September. 

By  J.  IT.  Payne,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee  Keeper's 
Guide,”  dc. 

Removing  Supers. — It  is  now  quite  time  to  remove  glasses 
and  supers  of  every  kind  from  hives  intended  for  stocks,  and 
to  see  that  each  one  contains  at  least  twenty  pounds  of  honey, 
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if  not  —  they  had  better  at  once  be  made  up  to  that 
weight  by  feeding.  At  this  time  of  year,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  syrup,  in  preference  to  barley-sugar,  because  it  can  be 
given  in  larger  quantities,  and  stored  more  quicldy.  The 
proportions  should  be  one  pound  of  loaf-sugar,  one  quarter 
pint  of  water,  and  one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  honey,  sim 
mered  together  for  five  minutes  over  a  slow  fire,  or  till 
the  sugar  is  melted. 

Uniting  Stocks. — Where  this  is  desired,  it  may  be  done 
either  by  driving,  fumigating,  or  cutting  out  the  combs,  and 
i  treating  the  bees  so  deprived  like  a  fresh-hived  second 
:  swarm  that  is  going  to  be  united  to  another.  Killing  the 
queen  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  the  bees  themselves  will  do 
!  that. 

Fumigating. — For  those  who  prefer  fumigating  to  driving, 
the  Racoditnn  ccllare, or  mouse-skin  byssus,  will  be  found  the 
i  best  material  for  the  purpose.  It  abounds  in  the  wine- 
!  vaults  of  the  London  docks,  and  in  almost  every  wine  and 
beer  vault  in  London,  and  it  is  sold  also  by  Messrs, 
j  Neighbour  and  Sons,  127,  High  Holborn,  London. 

North  Aspect  eor  Bees. — The  request!  made  to  have 
the  opinion  of  those  persons,  who,  at  my  suggestion,  placed 
their  bees  in  a  north  aspect,  has  been  very  kindly  responded 
to  from  several  quarters,  and,  upon  the  whole,  the  reports 
are  in  its  favour.  One  letter,  signed  “  J.  S.,”  I  will  give  at 
length  : — 

“I  have  much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request  for 
information  with  respect  to  a  north  aspect  for  bees.  The 
following  notes  were  made  during  the  late  disastrous  winter 
and  spring,  at  least  to  us  Southerns.  1  should  premise,  that 
my  hives  and  boxes  stand,  with  one  exception,  in  a  house 
capable  of  being  opened  on  all  sides,  and  the  top  raised,  and 
facing  the  north.  January — The  bees  actively  at  work  in 
pollen.  February — Except  on  the  7th,  con  lined  by  cold 
weather  until  March  4th,  when  they  set  to  briskly  till 
the  14th,  when  the  weather  confined  them  till  the  28th. 

J  April — After  the  1 0th,  at  work  very  much,  and  not  so  many 
blown  down  as  in  a  south  aspect.  May — Until  the  15th  not 
a  drone  appeared,  on  the  21st  made  three  artificial  swarms, 

|  a  !a  Country  Curate ,  which  are  doing  as  well  as  the  season 
J  will  admit;  one  is  now,  July  the  12tli,  working  in  three 
caps,  two  others  made  on  the  11th  of  June  are  doing  as 
well,  as  are  all  the  old  stocks.  They  have,  in  each  case, 
become  very  populous,  from  all  I  hear  ot  losses,  and  late 
swarms  ;  and  in  numerous  cases,  not  any  swarms  at  all.  The 
earliest  was  on  the  2(ith  of  May,  and  that  only  in  one  in¬ 
stance.  The  lateness  is  attributed  to  the  season;  much 
as  this  may  have  to  do  with  the  subject,  aspect  will  be  found 
to  have  more.  Every  one  must  have  observed  that  in  a 
south  aspect*the  bees  are  tempted  out  by  a  warm  sun,  when 
a  cold  north-east  wind  is  blowing,  and,  in  consequence,  they 
are  blown  down,  benumbed,  and  perish,  decreasing  their 
numbers  at  the  most  critical  time.  How  different  in  a  north 
aspect !  The  bees  are  not  tempted  out  by  the  sun,  but  are 
kept  at  home  by  the  cold  wind,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  being 
just  sufficient  to  increase  the  heat  of  the  hives,  and  to  put 
the  bees  in  motion,  which  excites  the  queen,  and  the  popu¬ 
lation  increases.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather 
for  work,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  cottager  take  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  screen  his  bees  from  the  winter  sun ;  but  induce 
them  to  change  the  aspect,  and  that  precaution  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  In  confirmation  of  a  north  aspect  being  the  best,  in 
October  last  I  had  one  hive,  which  weighed  only  sixteen 
pounds,  hive,  bees,  and  honey;  this  1  placed  out  of  the 
house,  covered  simply  with  a  milk-pan,  and  facing  the  north, 
screened  from  the  east  by  a  privet  hedge,  and  within  six 
feet  of  it;  had  this  hive  faced  the  south,  with  such  a  winter, 

I  have  no  doubt  I  should  have  lost  it,  or  fed  it  very  much  ; 
instead  of  which,  I  gave  it  only  one  pound  of  barley- sugar 
in  the  spring,  and  it  gave  me  an  excellent  swarm  on  the 

I I  tli  of  June,  which,  with  the  parent,  are  doing  well. — J.  S.” 

Kitchener’s  ventilated  passage. — This  has  not  been  a 

year  for  using  this  appendage  to  the  apiary.  In  a  good 
honey  season  it  may  be  used  with  great  advantage. 


SEA  WEEDS.— No.  8. 

( Continued  from  page  .‘18!).) 

We  come  now  to  the  sixth  and  last  order  of  Melano- 
sperms. 

FCTOCAKI'ACFJE. 

“  Olive-coloured,  articulated  filiform  Sea  -  weeds,  whose 
spores  are  (generally)  external,  attached  to  the  pointed 
ramuli.” — Harvey. 

Though  the  Ectocarpaceee  are  the  lowest  of  the  olive 
coloured  Algce,  as  regards  organization,  yet  among  them 
may  bo  found  elegant  and  beautiful  structure,  requiring  the 
help  of  the  microscope  to  display  it  to  advantage. 

“  Not  a  tree, 

A  plant,  a  leaf,  a  blossom,  but  contains 

A  folio  volume.” 

SUB-ORDER  1. — SPHACELAUPJErE. 

1.  CLADOSTEFHUS. 

“  Frond  inarticulate,  rigid,  cellular,  wliorled,  with  short, 
articulated,  sub-simple  ramuli.  Fruit  elliptical,  pedicellate. 
Name  from  two  words,  signifying  a  branch  and  a  crown.” — 
Harvey. 

1.  Cladostephus  verticillatus  (Whorled).  —  The 
branches  are  slender,  and  forked  at  the  ends;  whorled  at 

:  short  intervals;  colour  olive  green  or  brown,  becoming 
:  darker  when  dried  ;  3 — flinches  high. 

2.  C.  rocviosus. — Somewhat  thick  and  clumsy,  rather 
like  Chenille,  thickly  imbricated;  colour  dull  olive-green, 
but  when  young  the  tips  are  of  a  full  rich  green.  Common. 

2.  SFHACELARIA. 

“Filaments  jointed,  rigid,  pinnated.  Apices  of  the 
branches  distended,  membranous,  containing  a  dark  gra¬ 
nular  mass  ;  fructification  oval  spores,  borne  on  the  ramuli. 
Name  from  a  word  signifying  gangrene,  from  the  withered 
tips  of  the  branches.” — Harvey. 

1.  Sphacelaria  1'Tliciua  (Fern-like).  —  This  beautiful 
Fern-like  Sphacelaria  is  very  rare,  and  found  only  on  our 
southern  shores.  I  have  had  beautiful  specimens  of  it 
from  Guernsey,  where  it  seems  to  he  found  in  some  abund¬ 
ance.  These  specimens  were  hoary,  with  the  rare  little 
Zoophyte,  Anguinaria  spate  lata.  The  plants  are  from  2 — 4 
inches  high  :  from  the  tips  of  the  stalks  numerous  small 
branches  spread  like  a  fan;  very  delicate  and  beautiful; 
colour  pale  olive-green. 

2.  S.  sertularia. — Smaller  than  the  last;  very  rare. 
South  of  England,  Jersey,  and  Ireland. 

3.  S.  scop  aria. — On  rocks  under  water,  and  in  tide  pools. 
A  coarse-looking  plant  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  woolly 
fibres  on  the  lower  part ;  very  bushy.  “South  of  England, 
frequent.”  “  Frith  of  Forth,  but  not  common.”  From 
2 — 1  inches  high. 

4.  S.  pluiiosa  (Feathered).- — On  rocks,  and  in  rock 
jiools.  Harvey  says  that  this  is  a  northern  plant.  I  have 
found  it  at  Flimby,  .on  the  Cumberland  coast;  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pretty,  resembling  small  feathers.  My  specimen 
was  very  dark,  almost  black.  Dr.  Landsborough  speaks  of 
it  as  of  a  light  olive,  and  almost  as  broad  as  the  feathers  of 
a  robin’s  wing.  I  have  one  of  this  colour  from  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

5.  S.  cirrhosa. — A  very  common  kind,  growing  on  other 
A/yic;  a  variable  plant;  sometimes  “  detached  and  floating 
about  in  little  balls.” — Rev.  Dr.  Landsborough. 

(i.  S.  eusca. —  “Filaments  brown;  branches  long  and 
simple ;  spores  globose.” — Harvey. 

Very  rare.  The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  is  from  Ex¬ 
mouth.  It  has  been  found  at  Sidmouth,  and  St.  Michael’s 
Mount,  Cornwall. 

7.  S.  iudicans  (Rooting). — In  the  sea,  on  rocks  covered 
with  sand ;  colour  dull  olive  ;  rigid.  .Rather  rare. 

8.  S.  racemosa  (Branched). — “Allied  to  the  last,  hut 
larger.”  Firth  of  Forth. — Sir  John  Richardson. 

SUB-ORDER  2. — ECTOCARPEMk 

Filaments  capillary,  jointed,  olive  or  brown,  flaccid,  single- 
tubed.  Fruit  either  spherical,  or  lanceolate  capsules,  borne 
on  the  ramuli,  or  imbedded  in  their  substance.  Name  from 
two  Greek  words,  meaning  external  fruit. — Harvey. 
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ECTOCARPUS. 

1.  Ectocarpus  srr.ieuLOsus  (Podded).  —  Pale  yellow- 
olive  tufts ;  soft,  slender,  and  much  branched  ;  common ; 
(! — 18  inches  long ;  soon  decomposing  in  fresh  water. 

2.  E.  AMPHiBius. — Short,  soft,  pale  olive  tufts.  “In 
tide  ditches.” 

3.  E.  fenestratus. — Of  a  pale  green;  slender;  small 
tufts. 

4.  E.  fasciculatus.— Thick  olive  tufts;  .1 — 2  inches 
high;  parasitic  on  the  larger  Alt/ as.  Not  uncommon. 

5.  E.  Hincksle. — First  noticed  by  Miss  Hincks,  at  Bally- 
castle,  Giant’s  Causeway.  Parasitical  on  Laminaria  bullosa. 
Dark  olive,  and  tufted. 

0.  E.  tomentosus  (Downy). — With  a  sponge-like  branch¬ 
ing  frond,  olive  or  brownish.  On  rocks  and  larger  Alya;. 
Not  uncommon. 

7.  E.  crinitus  (Tressed). — “Muddy  sea-shores,  in  fleeces 
of  a  bright  bay.”  Found  by  Mrs.  Griffith,  in  Devonshire. 

8.  E.  pusillus  (Dwarf). — “Like  a  tuft  of  pale  brown 
wool.”  Torquay,  Mrs.  Griffiths;  and  Land’s  End,  Mr. 
Ralfs. 

9.  E.  distortus  (Deformed). — Tufts  deep  brown;  matted : 
4 — 8  inches  long.  On  Zostera. 

10.  E.  Landsburgii. — In  honour  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lands- 
borough,  who  dredged  it  in  Lamlash  Bay,  and  says — “It 
has  not  much  beauty  to  recommend  it,  but  it  is  a  little 
curiosity.”  Like  the  Scotch  Thistle,  it  is  armed  at  all  points, 
and  says,  as  plainly  as  a  hundred  dirks  can  say  it — “  Wha 
daur  meddle  wi’  me  ?  ” 

11.  E.  litoralis. — Thick  tufts  of  a  dirty  brown  colour. 
Very  common  all  the  year  round. 

12.  E.  longifructus  ( Long-fruited). — Much  resembling 
E.  litoralis,  but  the  fruit  larger. 


13.  E.  granulosus  (Grained). — Of  a  green  or  yellow 
|  colour ;  the  branches  feathery,  and  graceful.  The  one  from 

which  our  plate  is  taken,  I  found  on  the  fine  shores  of 
Bamborough,  Northumberland,  of  which  I  purpose  saying 
something  in  another  paper. 

14.  E.  sphjeropiiorus. — 1 — 3  inches  long.  Parasitical  on 
Ptilota  sericea,  and  Cladophora  rupestris.  Not  common,  but 
in  various  places,  says  Harvey,  from  Orkney  to  Cornwall. 

15.  E.  brachiatus  (Branched).. — “Tufted,  feathery,  and 
much  branched.”  Rare.  On  Rhodomenia palmala. 

10.  E.  Mertensii. — “  On  mud- covered  rocks  and  stones. 
The  branches  resembling  delicate  feathers.  Colour  fine 
olive  green.  A  very  beautiful  species.” 

4.  MYRIOTRICHIA. 

“  Filaments  capillary,  liaccid -jointed  (simple),  beset  on 
all  sides  with  a  simple  spine-like  ramuli,  clothed  with 
byssoid  fibres.  Fructification  elliptical  spbres  containing  a 
dark-coloured,  granular  mass,  within  a  transparent  perispore. 
Name  lrom  two  Greek  words,  signifying  numberless  and  a 
!  hair.” — Harvey. 

L  Myriotrichia  clavueformis  (Club-shaped). — Growing 
o  Chorda  lomentaria.  The  stein  is  thickly  set  with  branches 


which  increase  in  length  upwards,  and  make  the  frond  look 
club-shaped.  Discovered  by  Miss  Hutchins  forty  years  ago. 

2.  M.  filiformis  (Thread-like).— Stem  thread-like,  some¬ 
times  curled.  On  Chorda  lomentaria.  Not  uncommon  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

How  surprising  the  variety  in  form  of  the  plants  con¬ 
tained  in  this  large  order  of  Melanosperma; ;  some  of  them 
surpassing  in  length  the  tallest  forest  trees,  while  others 
require  the  aid  of  a  microscope  to  develope  their  delicate 
beauty !  “  In  the  deep  bays  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 

along  the  shores  of  the  Falldands,  and  among  the  Archi¬ 
pelago  of  Cape  Horn,  the  species  of  Lessonia  and  Durvillcea 
resemble  submarine  trees,  with  gigantic  leaves  pendant 
from  the  tips  of  robust  branches.” — {Harvey.)  The  works 
of  God  are  wonderful ;  their  variety  is  endless;  their  beauty 
surpassing;  they  present  a  boundless  supply  of  food  for 
interesting  meditation  to  the  most  cultivated  mind,  and  also 
to  those,  who,  having  been  deprived  by  poverty  or  other 
circumstances  of  much  education,  are  still  permitted  to 
read,  page  after  page,  in  nature’s  own  large  volume,  feeling 
the  mind  expanded  by  the  revelations  of  wisdom,  some¬ 
thing  of  the  mind  of  God  made  known  to  us  in  His  wonder¬ 
ful  works.  “  All  thy  works  shall  praise  thee,  and  thy  saints 
shall  bless  thee.” — S.  B. 

{To  be  continued.) 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AT  THE 
NEW  YORK  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

We  are  truly  an  agricultural  people.  If  there  was  no 
other  proof  of  this  fact,  the  display  of  the  products  of  peace 
made  by  our  countrymen  in  the  present  industrial  exhi¬ 
bitions  would  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the 
assertion.  Oth ei*  nations  represented  in  the  great  fair  may 
excel  in  other  departments  of  the  peaceful  arts,  but  the 
United  States  is  first  in  everything  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
The  ingenuity  of  our  people  has  met  every  necessity  for 
husbanding  the  productions  of  our  fruitful  domains  with 
machinery  which  almost  defies  the  powers  of  the  most 
skilful  to  improve  or  supersede.  Invention  in  our  country 
I  has  been  made  to  do  more  labour  upon  the  farm  than, 
j  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  on  the  globe.  Among  the 
1  many  curious  and  valuable  inventions  which  are  worthy  the 
examination  of  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  our  people, 

;  is  one  from  the  Old  Dominion,  called  “  The  Farmer's  Labour- 
saviny  Machine ,”  invented  by  Elisha  S.  Synder.  This  is  a 
new  machine,  and  never,  we  believe,  before  the  present 
time,  was  exhibited  to  the  public.  It  looks*  some  like  a 
winnowing  mill,  excepting  that  it  is  much  larger.  Every 
farmer  in  the  land  will  hail  it  as  his  best  friend,  if  it  accom¬ 
plishes,  what  it  promises,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
It  is  designed  to  thresh,  clean,  measure,  and  bag  one 
j  hundred  bushels  of  grain  per  day.  It  also  throws  off  smut, 

|  cheat,  and  other  impurities,  and  prepares  the  grain  ready 
cleaned  and  sacked  for  market,  all  by  the  same  operation. 

:  The  one  on  exhibition  is  of  two-horse  power,  but  they  may 
|  be  made  of  any  power  wished,  the  amount  of  work  they  are 
able  to  accomplish  being  dependent  upon  their  size.  If 
needed,  they  may  be  made  for  hand  power,  and  used  in  place 
of  the  common  fanning-mill  for  cleaning  rye,  oats,  corn,  etc., 
A  machine  of  six-horse  power,  and  attended  by  seven  hands, 
will  thresh,  clean,  and  bag  the  very  large  amount  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  ready  for  the  mill,  in  one  day. 
It  can  require  no  argument  to  prove  the  superiority  of  this 
invention,  if  it  acts  as  it  purports.  What  its  greatest  powers , 
are  has  not  yet  been  decided,  as  it  has  not  been  in  use  for  a 
period  long  enough  to  properly  test  it.  But  it  is  stated,  that 
one  of  these  machines  of  one-eightli  horse  power,  has 
already  threshed,  cleaned,  and  bagged  forty  thousand  bushels 
of  grain,  and  the  cost  of  repairs  in  the  separating  and  clean¬ 
ing  apparatus  did  not  exceed  five  dollars  in  doing  this 
amount  of  work.  We  can  suggest  no  improvement  to  this 
invention,  unless  it  be  the  addition  of  other  powers,  making 
it  capable,  also,  of  grinding  the  grain,  mixing  the  dough,  and 
baking  the  bread,  which  improvements  would  not  astonish 
us,  owing  to  the  ingenuity  already  manifested  by  the  won¬ 
derful  inventions  of  our  countrymen.  Farmers  and  scien- 
i  tific  men  should  examine  Mr.  Snyder’s  invention. 
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Gibb. s’  rotary  spade,  made  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
another  machine  in  the  agricultural  department  which  is  much 
praised  by  those  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  merits  of  new 
inventions.  This  is  designed  to  supersede  the  plough  in 
1  many  instances.  It  is  not  intended  for  breaking  up  new  or 
heavy  sward  ground,  hut  more  particularly  for  tilled  land. 
It  consists  of  a  very  simple  arrangement,  by  which  a  sort  of 
trowel-shaped  spade  is  thrust  into  the  earth,  throwing  it  up 
behind  a  revolving  wheel,  in  which  these  spades  are  fixed. 
Two  heavy  iron  wheels,  of  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  stand 
upright  in  a  simple  frame,  and  projecting  around  the  edges 
of  these  wheels  are  the  diggers,  if  we  may  so  call  them, 
which  the  weight  of  the  machine  presses  into  the  ground. 
These  diggers  are  slightly  curved,  and  will  break  the  earth 
a  few  inches  on  each  side.  The  two  wheels  of  this  machine 
are  placed  about  six  inches  apart;  they  meet  each  other  in 
breaking  the  ground  between  them,  and  together  will  plough 
a  width  of  two  feet.  Wheels  can  be  added  to  these,  cutting 
the  earth  as  to  width  according  to  one’s  pleasure.  They  are 
somewhat  more  costly  than  the  ordinary  plough,  hut  much 
i  more  durable.  We  should  think  them  heavy  to  draw,  and 
|  unwieldly;  hut  they  are  reported  otherwise  by  those  who 
i  have  seen  them  used.  It  is  well  for  those  interested  in 
farming  implements  to  examine  them  ;  but  we  would  rather 
see  them  in  operatian  before  we  more  fully  speak  of  their 
efficacy  or  superiority. — New  York  Herald. 


GREAT  YARMOUTH  AND  EASTERN 
COUNTIES’  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  was  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  instant.  The  ! 
attendance  was  very  good,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  ! 
be  a  profitable  Show.  The  old  birds  were  sadly  out  of  con-  j 
dition  in  nearly  all  the  adult  classes.  In  Class  2,  Cochin- 
China  Chickens,  there  were  80  pens,  and  in  them  some  very  I 
first-rate  birds,  rendering  it  difficult  for  the  Judges  to  make  j 
their  awards,  so  many  having  great  merit.  In  Spanish  full-  j 
grown  birds,  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  absence  of  Capt.  Hornby,  took 
1st  and  2nd  prizes.  Some  of  the  Dorking  Chickens  were  J 
very  good  ;  and  all  other  classes,  but  especially  Ducks ,  well 
j  represented.  Mr.  Fairlie,  Mr.  Potts,  and  Mr.  Adkins,  oame 
in  for  their  share  of  the  spoil. 

:  Judges. — Samuel  Nutt,  Esq.,  London,  late  of  York; 

James  Plenty  Catling,  Esq.,  King-street,  Portman-square, 
London. 

Class  I.— COCHIN-CHINA. -CINNAMON  AND  HUFF.  (Cock  and  ! 

two  Hens  ) 

12.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  two  years. 

G.  Second  prize,  T.  H.  Potts,  Ivingswood  Lodge,  Cioydon,  various. 

j  Class  II. -CINNAMON  AND  BUFF.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of  1833.) 

42.  First  prize,  J.  Eason,  Thurlow  Lodge,  Norwood,  six-and-half 
|  months.  28.  Second  prize,  H.  Sparham,  Brigadier  Hill,  Enfield,  five 
months.  31.  Third  prize,  H.  Gilbert,  17,  Upper  Phillimore-ploee,  Ken¬ 
sington,  twenty  weeks.  45.  Third  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park, 

•  Newmarket,  six  months. 

(This  class  very  meritorious.) 

Class  III.— BROWN  AND  PARTRIDGE-COLOURED.  (Cock 
and  two  Hens.) 

6.  First  prize,  John  F.  Chater,  Haverhill,  eighteen  months.  5.  Second  j 
1  prize,  Charles  Punchard,  Blunts  Hall,  Haverhill,  above  one  year. 

Class  IV.— BROWN  AND  PARTRIDGE-COLOURED.  (Cock  and 
two  Pullets  of  1853.) 

10.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  six  months. 
11.  Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  four  months. 

Class  V. — WHITE.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

5.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  eighteen 
months.  6.  Second  prize,  W.  C  Reynolds,  Great  Yarmouth,  one  year,  i 

Class  VI. — WHITE.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of  1853.) 

1.  First  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  The  Hurst,  Walton-on-Thames, 
seventeen  weeks.  2.  Second  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  The  Hurst, 
Walton-on-Thames,  seventeen  weeks. 

Class  “• — BLACK.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

2.  First  prize,  T.  H.  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street,  London,  various.  1. 
Second  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames,  one  year. 

Class  3. — BLACK.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of  1853.) 

9.  First  prize,  E.  H.  L.  Preston,  Great  Yarmouth,  three  months.  6. 
Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  five  months. 

Class  IX.— SPANISH.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

8.  First  prize,  T.  H.  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street.  London,  various.  7. 
Second  prize,  T.  H.  Fox,  44,  Skinner-street,  London,  various. 


Class  X. — (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of  1853.) 

5.  First  prize,  Rev.  Philip  Gurdon,  Cranworth  Rectory,  Shipdham, 
four  months  and  two  months.  4.  Second  prize,  Rev.  Philip  Gurdon, 
Cranworth  Rectory,  Shipdham,  four-and-a-half  months. 

Class  XI. — DORKING.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

8.  First  prize,  George Tredcroft,  Scnnowe  Guest,  two  years.  11.  Second 
prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  two  years. 

Class  XII.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of  1853.) 

Q.  First  prize,  T.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon,  six  months. 
6  Second  prize,  Rev.  Philip  Gurdon,  Cranworth  Rectory,  Shipdham, 
five  months. 

Class  XIII. — MALAY.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

2.  First  prize,  Isaac  C.  Dowsing,  North-end,  Great  Yarmouth,  four¬ 
teen  months.  Second  prize  withheld. 

Class  XV.— GAME  FOWL.— BLACK-BREASTED  AND  OTHER 
REDS.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

1.  First  prize,  Capt.  F.  Alexander.  Reydon,  Suffolk,  full  age.  3. 
Second  prize,  Abraham  Canned,  Cringleford,  Norfolk,  two  years. 

Class  XVI.— BLACK-BREASTED  AND  OTHER  REDS.  (Cock 
and  two  Pullets  of  1S53.) 

1.  Second  prize,  Gent  Wigg,  Acle,  Norfolk,  eleven  weeks.  First  prize 
withheld. 

Class  XVII.— WHITE  AND  PILE.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

1.  Second  prize,  George  Groom,  Norwich,  two  years. 

Class  XVIII.— WHITE  AND  PILE.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of  1853.) 
1.  First  prize,  John  Buckley,  Desford,  Leicester,  twelve  weeks. 

Class  XXI.— POLAND  FOWL.— BLACK  WITH  WHITE  CRESTS. 
(Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

4.  First  prize,  Augustus  Balls,  Harold’s  Park,  Nazing,  Essex.  3. 
Second  prize,  Rev.  Clement  Gilbert,  Bramerton  Lodge,  Norwich,  eleven 
months. 

Class  XXII.-BLACK  WITH  WHITE  CRESTS.  (Cock  and  two 
Pullets  of  1853.) 

1.  Second  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames,  fifteen 
weeks.  First  prize  withheld. 

ClassXXIII. — GOLDEN.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

2.  First  prize,  T.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon,  various.  1. 
Second  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames,  aged. 

Class  XXIV. — GOLDEN.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  o  1853.) 

1.  Second  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames,  eleven 
weeks.  First  prize  withheld. 

Class  XXV.— SILVER.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

1.  First  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-cn-Thames,  aged.  2. 
Second  prize,  T.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon,  various. 

(This  class  meritorious.) 

Class  XXVI. — SILVER.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of  1853.) 

5.  First  prize,  Henry  Youell,  Yarmouth,  three  months.  4.  Second 
prize,  f.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon,  eleven  weeks. 

Class  XXVII.— HAMBURGH. -GOLDEN-PENCILLED.  (Cock  and 

two  Hens.) 

4.  First  prize,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fcllowes,  Beighton  Rectory,  full.  5.  Second 
prize,  T.  Thorpe,  Norwich,  full. 

Class  XXVIII.— GOLDEN-PENCILLED.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets 

of  1853.) 

4.  First  prize,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellowes,  Beighton  Rectory,  Acle,  three  and 
four  months.  1.  Second  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames, 
three  months. 

Class  XXIX.— GOLDEN-SPANGLED.  (Cock  and  two  hens.) 

6.  First  prize,  Rev.  T.  L.  Fellow'es,  Beighton  Rectory,  full.  4.  Second 
prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  not  known. 

(This  class  not  meritorious.) 

Class  XXX.— GOLDEN-SPANGLED.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of  1853.) 

3.  First  prize,  Thomas  Church,  Acle,  Norfolk,  four  months.  Second 
prize  withheld. 

Class  XXXI.— SILVER-PENCILLED.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

2.  First  prize,  Charles  Thurnall.  Whittlesford,  Cambridge,  eighteen 
months.  5.  Second  prize,  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  not 
known. 

Class  XXXII.— SILVER-PENCILLED.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of  1S53.) 

2.  First  prize,  Ch  istopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames,  six  months. 

4.  Second  prize,  Charles  Thurnall,  Whittlesford,  Cambridge,  four-and-a- 
half  months. 

Class  XXXIII.— SILVER-SPANGLED.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

1.  First  prize.  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames,  aged.  5. 
Second  prize,  Thomas  McCann,  Graham  House,  Malvern,  not  known. 

Class  XXXIV.— SILVER-SPANGLED.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of 

1853.) 

4.  First  prize,  Henry  P.  Dowson,  Geldeston,  14  weeks.  2.  Second 
prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  five  months. 

Class  XXXV.- FOR  ANY  OTHER  DISTINCT  BREED.  (Cock 
and  two  Hens.) 

“.  First  prize,  T.  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon,  various. 
White  Polands.  4.  Second  prize,  Lady  Paget,  Sennowe  Guist,  two 
years.  Scotch  Bakies. 
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Class  XXXVI.  (Cock  and  two  Pullets  of  1853.) 

10.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Chevcley  Park.  Brahma  Poutras.  Twenty 
weeks.  2.  Second  prize,  Rev.  J.  N.  Micltlethwait,  Horstead,  Norwich. 
Andalusians.  Four  and  three  months. 

Class  XXXVII.— BANTAMS.— GOLD-LACED  OR  PENCILLED. 
(Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

7.  First  prize,  Henry  D.  Palmer,  Southtown,  "Yarmouth,  two  years. 
8.  Second  prize,  Henry  D.  Palmer,  Southtown,  Yarmouth,  two  years. 

Class  XXXVIII. — SILVER-LACED  OR  PENCILLED.  (Cock  and 

two  Hens.) 

1.  First  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames,  one  year.  2. 
Second  prize,  James  Monsey,  Thorne  Lane,  Norwich,  eighteen  months. 

Class  XXXIX. — BLACK.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

10.  First  prize,  James  Monsey,  Thorne  Lane,  Norwich,  eighteen 
months,  6.  Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Chevelcv  Park,  onc-ycar-and-a- 
half. 

Class  XL.— WHITE.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

4.  First  prize,  James  Monsey,  Thorne  Lane,  Norwich,  eighteen 
months.  8.  Second  prize,  Arlhur  Pratt,  Sprowston  Lodge,  one  year. 

Class  XLI. — GEESE.  (Gander  and  two  Geese.) 

1.  First  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames,  one  year. 
4.  Second  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Chevcley  Park,  one-year-and-a-lialf. 

Class  XLII.  (Three  Goslings  of  1853.) 

2.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  five-and-a-lialf  weeks.  1. 
Second  prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames,  sixteen  weeks. 

Class  XL1II.— DUCKS.— AYLESBURY.  (Drake  and  two  Ducks.) 

6.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  two  years.  1.  Second 
prize,  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton -on- Thames,  not  known. 

Class  XLIV. — ROUEN.  (Drake  and  two  Ducks.) 

2.  First  prize,  John  Henry  Sams,  Clare,  three  months. 

Class  XLV.— ANY  OTHER  VARIETY.  (Drake  and  two  Ducks.) 

5.  First  prize,  John  Henry  Sams,  Clare.  White  Muscovy.  Full.  I 
8.  Second  prize,  W.  Woods,  26,  Park-place,  Kensington,  London. 
Gigantic  Domestic  Duck. 

Class  XLVI.— FOR  ANY  OTHER  VARIETY.  (Three  Ducklings.) 

3.  Second  prize,  Rev.  E.  H.  Ivittoe,  Chadwcll  Rectory,  Gray’s,  Essex,  1 
ten  weeks. 

Class  XLVIII. — TURKEYS. — WHITE.  (Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

1.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  one-year-and-a-half. 

Class  XLIX. — ANY’  OTHER  COLOUR.  (Cock  and  two  Hens). 

3.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  sixteen  months. 

.  Class  L.  (Three  Poults  of  1853.) 

1.  First  prize,  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  six  mouths. 

Class  LI.— PIGEONS. 

4.  Augustus  Balls,  Nazing,  Essex.  Black  Carriers.  6.  Augustus  Balls, 
Nazing,  Essex.  Red  Pouters.  5.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 
Carriers.  10.  Augustus  Balls,  Nazing,  Essex.  Red  Tumblers.  16. 
John  Playford.  Great.  Yarmouth.  Short-faced,  Black,  Mottled  Tumblers. 
18.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Barbs.  ID.  Christopher 
Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames.  Runts.  21.  Augustus  Balls,  Nazing, 
Essex.  Blue  Dragoons.  26.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  Birmingham. 
Owls.  29.  W.  H.  Goddard,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  White  Fantails. 
One  year.  31.  W.  H.  Goddard,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Black  Fan- 
tails.  One  year.  33.  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames.  Turbits. 
One  year.  40.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Jacobins.  42. 
W.  II.  Goddard,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Mottled  Trumpeters.  45. 
G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham.  Porcelains. 


SCRAPS  FROM  MY  NOTE  BOOK 

Horseradish — In  taking  a  short  walk  in  the  neighbour- 
;  hood  of  Uxbridge,  I  saw,  in  the  garden  of  one  of  the  cottagers, 
!  a  number  of  draining-pipes,  standing  erect,  with  the  leaves 
of  the  horseradish  protruding  through  the  top:  the  sight 
exciting  my  curiosity,  1  called  upon  the  occupier  to  learn  the 
■  why  and  because.  I  will,  as  shortly  as  possible,  state  his 
explanation.  Horseradish,  Sir,  is  generally  planted  in 
trenches  from  one  to  two  feet  deep,  and  you  will  observe, 
that  unlike  a  carrot,  instead  of  growing  down  into  the  earth, 
its  growth  has  an  upward  tendency;  hut  then  it  is  difficult  to 
l  get  really  good,  thick,  straight  sticks,  they  are  generally  forked 
j  and  small.  They  are  also  very  difficult  afterwards  to  eradicate, 
and,  therefore,  become  troublesome  weeds.  My  plan  is  to 
get  draining-tiles  one  foot  long,  and  about  1]  or  2  inches 
diameter  (costing  here  4s.  per  100) ;  the  ground  is  well 
manured,  and  trenched  two  spits  deep,  and  the  crowns  are 
planted  in  rows,  and  are  only  just  covered  with  mould,  and 
the  pipes  placed  immediately  over  them  and  slightly  earthed 
up  to  prevent  their  falling.  I  plant  in  November,  and  by 
the  following  year,  at  about  Christmas,  each  pipe  will  be 
tilled  with  a  straight,  solid  stick  of  horseradish.  No  digging 
is  required  to  gather  the  roots,  the  pipes  and  roots  have  merely 
to  be  pulled  up, and  the  crown  again  planted  in  asimilar  man 


ner.  My  informant  was  a  respectable  man,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  statement.  I  intend  to  try  his  plan. 
Some  of  your  readers  may  also,  perhaps,  do  likewise. 

Cheap  Trellis  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons — As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  had  their  last  moulding-up  of  earth,  place 
pea  sticks  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  or  frame,  laid  one  across 
the  other,  and  let  the  vines  be  trained  over  them  ( the  sticks 
are  laid  pretty  thickly ) .  This  plan  wi  11  he  found  far  superior 
to  growing  them  on  the  ground,  and,  by  creating  a  kind  of 
hollow  chamber  under  the  vines,  causes  a  nice  genial  heat; 
indeed,  it  possesses  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  trellis. 

Filtering  Paper — 'The  following,  though,  perhaps,  not 
strictly  appropriate  to  a  Gardening  Periodical,  may  prove 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers.  The  writer,  some  time  since, 
upon  taking  the  tap  out  of  a  cask  of  hitter  ale,  which  had  1 
been  tilted  till  all  the  beer  was  supposed  to  have  been  I 
drawn,  discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of  dregs  and  hops 
remaining  ;  they  were  emptied  out  through  the  bung-hole, 
and  the  hops  were  squeezed  out,  and  the  nmddy-looking 
liquor  put  into  a  funnel,  lined  with  filtering  paper  in  the 
usual  manner;  the  end  of  the  funnel  being  placed  into  a 
glass  bottle,  the  quantity  of  good  beer,  as  line  as  crystal, 
obtained,  consisted  of  nearly  three  (so  called)  quart  bottles, 
which  were  corked,  and  in  three  weeks  were  very  excellent: 
the  cost  of  the  sheet  of  filtering  paper  (obtainable  at  any 
stationer’s)  was  one  halfpenny;  the  beer,  if  it  had  been  | 
purchased  in  the  bottle,  would  have  cost  at  least  two  shillings.  I 
— J.M. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  Wc  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  comnjunications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  0/ 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

Cineraria  Sport  (A.  ill.  E.). — This  is  a  very  singular  and  uncommon 
sport  indeed — “  instead  of  the  usual  rays  round  the  circumference  of  the 
1  (lower,  there  are  a  number  of  small,  distinct,  double  flowers,  something 
like  the  lien  and  chicken  Daisy.”  We  saw  a  double  blue  Cineraria  in 
1845  ;  and  a  correspondent,  at  Durham,  sent  us  word  of  a  double  one  he  j 
had  raised  in  1849,  or  1850,  but  we  know  nothing  more  of  cither,  and  we  j 
suppose  they  died,  without  increase.  Pray  take  good  care  of  your  sport ;  ; 
if  possible,  get  a  few  cuttings  from  it,  as  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  j 
saving  the  old  plant  after  seeding.  The  seeds  are  likely  to  produce  the 
sport  in  a  more  developed  form,  judging  by  analogy.  The  order  of  Com-  1 
posites  is  more  prone  to  give  double  flowers,  so  to  speak,  than  any  other 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Hymenophyllum  Tunbridgensk. — We  hear  from  Messrs.  Weeks  j 
and  Co.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea,  that  they  have  a  large  patch  of  Hymeno- 
phyllum  Tunbridgense  measuring  eighteen  inches  by  twelve  inches, 
which  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  fine  specimen  of  this  rare  Fern. 

Fancy  and  Scarlet  Geraniums  (An  Amateur,  sec  page  331). — It 
was  meant  that  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  words,  a  little  dry.  They 
are  not  so  succulent,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  dried  so  much  as  the 
strong-growing  old  florist  kinds  ;  neither  should  the  plants  be  kept  so 
dry  for  a  week  or  so  afterwards,  but,  instead  of  watering  them  much, 
syringe  the  stems,  and  moisten  the  ground  or  material  on  which  they 
stand,  and  only  water  rather  freely  when  the  shoots  have  broken  regu¬ 
larly,  and  then  you  need  not  be  long  in  shifting.  Your  frame  will  do 
very  well  for  standing  these  skeleton  plants  in,  but  we  very  often  let 
them  break  out-of-doors.  We  seldom  cut  back  the  slow-growing,  hard- 
wooded  fancies  so  freely  as  we  do  a  succulent  florist  Pelargonium  ;  and 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  every  part  of  their  growth,  they  require  rather 
more  care,  but  they  repay  it  all  by  the  long  time  they  delight  us  with 
their  bloom.  Scarlet  Geraniums  that  we  mean  for  pots,  See.,  in  summer 
and  autumn,  we  prune  as  we  pot  for  the  w  inter,  being  guided  by  the 
room  wc  can  spare,  and  the  size  we  wish  to  have  them. 

Tea  Roses  (Ibid). — These  done  blooming,  plunge  out-of-doors,  they 
will  probably  then  bloom  in  winter,  or  autumn,  if  taken  in-doors.  If  kept 
out,  protect  from  frost,  and  prune  and  mulch  in  April  or  May.  The 
closer  you  cut  them,  the  finer  will  be  your  flowers  ;  but  you  will  have  to 
wait  longer  for  them.  They  are  w  ell  deserving  of  house  room  in  spring 
and  early  summer,  as  the  flowers  are  delicious  then.  When  kept  in  beds, 
out-of-doors,  they  generally  require  to  be  cut-in  rather  close  in  April, 
and  then,  it  the  place  is  warm  enough,  they  will  yield  strong  shoots  and 
good  bloom  in  July  and  August. 

Calceolarias  Cut  Down  (Ibid). — These,  you  say,  show  no  symptom 
of  life.  You  should  have  looked  after  the  cuttings.  Most  of  these  fine, 
large  kinds  are  next  to  impossible  to  keep  otherwise  than  by  cuttings  ; 
and  some  defy  the  best  attempts  then,  and,  therefore,  most  people  raise 
every  year  from  seeds.  You  would  see  full  directions  about  this  lately. 

Flowers  in  a  Greenhouse  at  Christmas  (Sarah). — Let  the 
house  average  at  night  from  4  5°  to  50°.  Then  have  bulbs,  such  as  Tulips 
and  Hyacinths,  potted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  got,  and  helped  with  a 
hotbed,  after  being  rooted.  Chinese  Primroses,  Perpetual  Carnations, 
Salvia  splendens  and  fulgens;  Epacris  impressa,  and  kindred  sorts: 
Erica  hyemalis,  E.  Linnceoides,  E.  Willmoreuna,  Sec. ;  Genista  l ini - 
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folia,  Cytisus  prolifcrus,  and  cnnar icnsis ;  Coronilla  glauca,  Daphne 
odora  indica ;  Cinerarias,  potted  early  in  autumn  ;  Scarlet  Geraniums, 
allowed  to  bloom  but  little  in  summer;  Camellias,  Mignonette,  sow 
now ;  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  &c. 

Bottom-heat  to  Pines,  by  Pipes  ( A  Constant  Reader ). — See  an 
article  by  Mr.  Fish  lately.  For  a  pit  ten  feet  wide,  two  four-inch  pipes 
will  be  amply  sufficient  in  the  chamber:  but  you  had"*better  have  two 
other  pipes  for  top-heat.  You  will  see,  in  the  article  referred  to,  how 
Mr.  Fleming  manages,  by  bringing  the  return-pipe  under  the  bed. 
Very  likely  you  would  choose  to  have  the  top  and  bottom-heat  separate. 
Have  means  of  getting  water  to  this  chamber  when  you  wish  at  any  time 
a  moist,  bottom-heat.  Have  the  top  pipe  supplied  with  evaporating 
pans,  or  troughs,  by  all  means. 

Marking  Queen  Bees  (A.). — Mr.  Payne  has  never  marked  a  queen 
in  any  way,  but  it  has  been  done  very  successfully  by  Mr.  Golding  and 
others.  It  should  be  the  queen  of  a  cast,  or  second  swarm,  which  is 
always  a  young  queen,  and  done  instantly  after  hiving.  Taking  a  small 
piece  off  the  antennte  would  be  better  than  the  wing. 

Bees. — C.  J.  R.  “  wishes  to  know  where  feeding-troughs  can  be 
bought,  and  for  information  in  the  following  case: — A  very  strong  May 
swarm,  weighing  now  over  30  lb.,  and  too  numerous  for  the  hive  ;  will 
they  have  time  to  collect  sufficient  for  the  winter  if  put  on  a  hive  stool, 
and  the  old  hive  taken  ?  The  hive  has  been  covered  externally  with 
dense  masses  of  bees  for  the  last  three  weeks,  and  little  or  no  working 
appears  to  be  going  on.”  All  kinds  of  feeding-troughs  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  of  Messrs.  Neighbour,  and  Marriott,  London.  Your  hive 
weighing  30  lb.  must  remain  as  it  is,  unless  you  break  it  up  entirely,  and 
unite  the  bees  to  another  stock ;  the  population  will  now  be  decreasing 
rapidly,  by  the  killing  of  drones  and  the  death  of  workers,  so  that  these 
will  have  room  in  plenty  within  the  hive. 

Quinces  (An  Amateur,  Queen’s  County). — We  sent  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Errington,  he  replies:  —  We  can  scarcely  imagine  what  can  be  the 
reason  of  your  Quinces  not  ‘setting’  their  blossoms.  It  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  soil,  as  you  have  one  in  moist  ground,  and  the  other  dry. 
Neither  can  it  be  deep  roots,  as  one  has  been  transplanted  two  years’ 
since.  The  Quince  is  rather  precocious  as  to  blossoming  ;  try  and  retard 
one  next  spring,  so  as  to  make  it  blossom  a  fortnight  later,  at  least.  You 
will  find  advice  in  back  numbers  about  retardation. 


the  beards  desirable.  Our  correspondent  adds— “  1  also  remarked,  that 
lacing  was  always  rewarded  with  a  prize,  and  that  although  no  really 
laced  birds  were  exhibited,  there  was  a  very  great  improvement  in  this 
respect.  The  question  whv  Black  Polands  with  white  crests  have  no 
beards,  if  they  be  so  essential,  has  not  yet  been  answered  ?  ”  The  only 
answer  to  this  is,  that  this  variety  of  Polands  never  have  them. 

Feeding  Ducks  (A.  B.)— To  keep  ducks  from  trampling  in  their 
food,  put  it  into  a  trough  behind  a  railing,  through  which  they  can  only 
put  their  head  and  neck.  Cutting  off  the  head  is  the  most  speedy  and 
least  painful  mode  of  killing  either  ducks  or  chickens. 

Moth  (T.  JI7.  W.) — It  is  a  very  common  one,  the  Drinker  ( Odonestis  l 
potatoria). 

Orleans  Plum  (S.  O.  L.) — The  withering  away  of  the  tree  imme-  I 
diately  after  the  cutting  away  of  the  watery  side-shoots  was  a  curious  j 
coincidence,  but  nothing  more.  The  death  of  the  tree  arose  probably 
from  its  roots  perishing,  and  this  occasioned  by  their  being  in  an  un¬ 
favourable  subsoil,  saturated  with  wet  during  the  late  winter  and 
summer.  At  all  events,  nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  kill  it. 

Brahma  Poutras  (W.). — We  cannot  plead  guilty  to  having  not 
declared  our  opinion  of  these  birds. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Amateur).— We  fear  you  have  no  right  to 
remove  your  greenhouse  ;  and  we  are  quite  sure  that  you  were  wrong  in 
cutting-down  the  Apple  and  Walnut-trees,  without  permission,  to  make 
room  for  the  erection.  We  should  not  be  lenient  if  we  were  your  land¬ 
lord.  If  tenants  would  but  do  as  they  would  be  done  by  in  these  matters 
there  would  not  be  so  many  after-complaints.  Why  not  obtain  a  land¬ 
lord’s  consent  beforehand  ? 

Names  of  Plants  (W.  P.  Hume). — No.  1.  Veronica  elegans.  No.  2. 

V.  orchideu.  No.  3.  V.  neglecta.  No.  4.  Cistopteris  fragile.  It  is 
always  desirable  a  lower  leaf  should  accompany  the  specimens  of  the 
flowers. 
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Pinus  insignis  (No  Signature).— We  never  said  that  Pinus  insignis 
was  grown  6  ft.  6  in.  in  a  season,  anywhere  ;  and  we  do  not  know  how  to 
grow  it  so  rapidly,  or  believe  one  word  of  the  story. 

Clarifying  Liciuid-manure  (Ihid).— This  process  does  not  add  to, 
or  reduce,  the  strength  of  liquid-manure,  only  reduces  its  value  a  little  ; 
but  lime  is  not  at  all  the  best  clarifier— garden  soil  is  by  far  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  The  question  is  one  of  those  convenient  ones  that  will  suit 
either  side  of  an  argument.  If  you  believe  that  clarification  will  improve 
the  liquid,  it  is  quite  sure  to  turn  out  your  way,  under  your  own  manage¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  you  bottle  some  of  it,  and  give  it  to  a  friend  who  has  no 
faith  in  it,  you  will  soon  hear  that  a  whole  crop  was  spoiled  by  your 
nostrum  ;  but  the  literal  meaning  is — it  does  neither  good  nor  harm. 

Vine  Border  (I.  H.  N.). — Oyster-shells,  broken  into  small  pieces, 
will  be  a  good  mixture  with  the  soil  of  your  vine  border.  All  chalky 
matters,  in  a  small  proportion,  are  useful  in  such  borders,  and  oyster- 
shells  are  nearly  pure  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime). 

Verbena  vf.nosa  (W.  P.  B.).— You  can  obtain  this  of  any  of  the 
large  London  Florists. 

Bagging  Grates  (A  Young  Vine).— Bag  them  as  soon  as  nearly  ripe. 
We  know  of  no  other  mode  of  keeping  flies  from  them.  It  is  too  late  to 
hatch  Shanghae  chickens  this  year. 

Scalding  Leaves  (A.  M.  L.).— If  the  brown  marks  on  leaves  are 
caused  by  the  sun’s  rays  falling  on  them,  it  is  the  excessive  heat  of  those 
j  rays  which  does  the  mischief.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  no  injury 
I  occurs,  however  fast  the  moisture  is  evaporated,  if  the  bright  rays  of  the 
sun  are  absent. 

Carman’s  Stoves  (F.  J.  L.). — Never  having  used  them  to  exclude 
j  cold  from  plants,  we  can  give  no  evidence  cither  in  favour  of  or  against 
I  their  efficiency. 

i  Gates  in  Chickens.— M.  R.  says— “  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
j  your  correspondents  for  their  information  as  to  curing  the  gapes  in 
;  chicken,  though  1  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  benefited  by  it.  As  to  the 
drawing-up  the  worms  with  a  feather,  I  cannot  manage  it  all ;  I  think  I 
push  them  lower  down  in  the  wind-pipe.  But  as  precaution  is  better 
than  cure,  I  write  to  say,  that  I  have  succeeded  in  rearing  a  brood  of 
twenty  chicken  without  the  complaint,  by  placing  them,  as  soon  as 
hatched,  with  the  hen,  in  a  room  in  an  outhouse,  and  giving  them  water 
that  had  been  boiled  to.  drink.  This  room  has  an  open  window  exposed 
to  the  sun  ;  but,  as  1  found  that  when  they  were  four  weeks  old  they 
began  to  droop  from  the  want  of  more  fresh  air,  as  I  supposed,  I  turned 
them  out,  when  they  soon  revived,  and  have  continued  quite  well.  They 
are  now  about  seven  weeks  old.” 

Silver  Polish  Fowls  (T.  K.  A.).— Their  topknots  ought  to  be 
white  entirely.  The  white  variety,  with  a  perfectly  black  topknot,  is 
still  a  desideratum. 

Mildew  on  Melon  Plants  (J.  R.).— Dusting  with  flowersof  sulphur, 
and  keeping  the  air  in  the  frame  as  dry  as  is  compatible  with  growth,  arc 
your  only  remedies. 

Blight  on  Verbenas  (Arula). — What  you  call  the  blight  is  really 
a  case  of  long  neglected  attack  of  the  red  spider.  Dust  frequently  under 
the  leaves,  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  soot,  two  parts  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  one  part  Scotch  snuff. 

Tail  of  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh  Cock  (Z.  V.). — When  we 
said  the  tail  should  be  black,  wc  spoke  of  its  ground  colour.  If  it  had 
not  some  of  its  feathers  partly  marked,  or  edged  with  white,  the  bird 
would  be  rejected  by  the  judges. 

Unbearded  Polands  (Scrutator).— The  very  fact  which  you  state, 
of  there  being  only  one  pen  of  unbearded  Polands  at  the  Baker-street 
Exhibition,  is  a  strong  evidence  that  the  breeders  of  Polands  consider 


FRUIT  FORCING. 

Air,  give  freely  in  hll  houses.  Air-moisture,  reduce  the  amount 
gradually.  Bottom-iieat  must  gradually  decline;  say  at  least  one 
degree  weekly  until  November.  Cucumbers,  for  winter  work,  must  be 
got  forward  with  similar  attention  as  in  spring.  Cherries  for  forcing 
may  be  potted  or  shifted.  Cleaning  :  let  all  glass  be  thoroughly  cleaned 
this  month  ;  all  painting,  lime-washing,  done  also.  Figs,  water  late 
crops.  Forcing  (Early),  prepare  for  by  getting  things  to  rest.  Flues,  J 
clean,  Grapes,  watch  ripe  berries,  use  the  scissors,  remove  laterals  from. 
Insects,  of  all  kinds  subdue.  Linings,  attend  to.  Melons,  late,  give 
spring  culture  to  ;  beware  of  damps.  Nectarines,  see  Peaches.  Pines,  i 
continue  forward  culture  ;  water  late  swellers  ;  repot  last  successions  ;  and 
harden  off  the  latter  class  in  snug  pits.  Peaches,  remove  late  laterals  ; 
stop  remaining  leaders ;  syringe  freely ;  and  water  at  root  moderately. 
Painting,  carry  out.  Repairs,  complete.  Red  Spider,  subdue. 
Strawberries,  in  pots,  give  high  culture  to  ;  keep  them  plunged  above 
ground  level.  Ventilation,  attend  well  to.  Vines;  progressively 
remove  laterals  from  late  crops ;  apply  fire  heat  daily  in  all  dull  weather. 
Vermin,  destroy.  Wasps,  destroy  nests.  R.  Errington. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Apples,  gather  as  they  arc  ready.  Apricats,  stop  all  growing  wood, 
and  remove  all  spray  which  shades  the  buds.  Berberries,  gather. 
Budding,  slacken  bandages.  Currants,  cover  to  preserve.  Cherries, 
late,  beware  of  birds  and  wasps.  Cranberries,  collect.  Damsons, 
gather.  Figs,  stop  all  shoots,  and  thin  out  spray.  Gooseberries, 
destroy  caterpillars,  and  retard  late  kinds.  Insects,  subdue.  Mul¬ 
berries,  gather.  Nuts,  gather  and  store.  Nectarines,  see  Peaches. 
Plums,  protect  from  wasps.  Pears, stop  all  shoots,  reduce  coarse  breast 
wood.  Peaches,  stop  all  shoots,  remove  foliage  from  ripening  fruit. 
Strawberries,  plant;  destroy  runners.  Tomatoes,  stop  growing. 
Vines,  stop  every  shoot  and  reduce  laterals.  Vermin,  destroy. 

R.  Errington. 


FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Aconite  (Winter),  plant  e.  Anemones,  plant  best,  c. ;  sow,  b. 
Annuals  (Hardy),  sow,  b.  Auriculas  not  shifted  in  August  now 
remove  ;  water  and  shade  ;  prepare  awning  to  protect  in  autumn  and 
winter;  sow,  b.  Bud  perpetual  Roses  to  the  end  of  the  month.  Bulbous- 
roots,  plant  for  early  blooming,  e.  Carnation  layers  remove,  b. 
Chrysanthemums,  plant  cuttings,  See.,  b.  Cut  round  the  roots 
of  large  specimens  intended  to  be  taken  up  next  month,  b.  Cut  in  large 
specimens  of  geraniums  & c.,  in  the  beds  to  be  potted,  as  soon  as  they 
break,  to  make  specimens  of,  b.  Cuttings  of  evergreens,  put  in,  b. 
Dahlias,  number  and  make  list  of,  while  in  perfection, 'describing  their 
colour,  height,  &c.  Dress  borders  assiduously.  Edgings,  trim,  plant. 
Evergreens,  plant,  b.;  make  layers.  Fibrous-rooted  perennials, 
propagate  by  slips,  parting  roots,  &c.  Grass,  mow  and  roll ;  sow,  b. 
Gravel,  weed  and  roll.  Guernsey  Lilies,  pot.  Heartsease,  plant 
cuttings;  trimold.  Hedges,  clip,  e ;  it  is  the  best  time.  Mignonette, 
sow  in  pots,  to  shelter  in  frames.  Rooted  Pifings,  of  pinks,  Sic., 
plant  out  for  blooming.  Planting  Evergreens,  generally,  commence, 
e.  Polyanthuses,  plant.  Ranunculuses,  plant,  best,  c.  ;  sow,  b. 
Double  Rockets,  divide  and  transplant.  Roses,  cut  down,  which  must 
be  removed  at  Michaelmas,  ten  days  before  taking  up.  Seedlings,  plant 
out.  Seeds,  gather  as  ripe,  and  keep  down  seed-pods  in  flower-beds. 
Transplant  perennials,  e.  Tuberous-rocted  plants,  transplant. 
Turf,  lay.  Verbenas,  cut  the  roots  of  favourite  sorts  six  inches  from 
the  stem  ;  water  them,  and  in  three  weeks  they  may  be  removed  safely 
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to  be  kept  in  pots ;  a  few  plants  thus  treated  are  better  than  many  cuttings. 
Water  Annuals  and  other  plants  in  dry  weather.  Yuccas  in,  or  showing 
for,  bloom,  give  abundance  of  water  to.  D.  Beaton. 


GREENHOUSE. 

Air,  give  freely  night  and  day,  unless  when  very  stormy.  Annuals, 
such  as  Collinsia,  Nemophila,  Schizanthus,  of  sorts,  sow  towards  the 
end  of  the  month,  for  blooming  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Bulbs, 
pot  lor  early  blooming,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Tulips,  & c.,  also 
Lachenalias,  Erodiums,  &c  Camellias,  still  expose,  but  defend  from 
heavy  rains.  Cuttings  may  still  be  made,  and  buddings  proceeded  with. 
Cinerarias,  sow  for  late  blooming;  prick  off  seedlings  for  spring 
flowering;  shift  into  flower-pots  for  winter  flowering.  Calceolarias. 
sow  seed  ;  propagate  by  cuttings  under  hand-lights,  and  shift  small  plants 
already  struck  ;  shrubby  kinds  for  the  flower-garden  will  be  time  enough 
after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Ericas  and  Azaleas,  get  under  shelter,  ! 
ready  to  be  housed  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Geraniums,  Myrtles, 
i  Salvias,  &c.,  propagate  by  cuttings,  shift  into  larger  pots,  to  be  esta-  \ 
blished  before  winter,  and  prepare  for  taking  up  out  of  the  open  border  '■ 
by  cutting  round  the  roots,  doing  only  one  half  at  a  time.  Where  there  | 
is  not  plenty  of  room,  cuttings  struck  early  will  answer  better  than  old  I 
plants  taken  up,  and  will  also  save  much  labour.  Glass,  Flues  &c., 
clean  and  repair.  Plants,  clean,  tie,  arrange.  Pots,  free  from  moss 
and  filth,  and  fresh  surface  with  suitable  compost.  In  using  new  pots  I 
for  hard-wooded  plants,  let  them  all  be  soaked,  and  then  dried,  before 
using.  Seedlings  of  all  kinds,  prick  out  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  j 
Propagate  all  half-hardy  things,  such  as  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Salvias,  j 
and  especially  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  ike. ;  the  last  three-  i 
named  will  do  better  than  if  struck  earlier,  the  smallest  pieces  will  do  : 
best.  They  may  either  be  planted  in  light  sandy  compost,  in  pots  or  in 
a  bed  on  a  shady  border  ;  if  on  a  north  aspect,  no  shading  will  be  required. 
Water  will  still  be  abundantly  required  for  plants  growing  freely,  and 
those  intended  to  bloom  in  winter,  such  as  Primroses,  Cinerarias,  and 
Chrysanthemums,  should  have  manure-water  given  freely.  Whenever 
you  observe  the  first  flower-bud  of  a  Chrysanthemum,  though  no  larger 
than  a  pin’s  head,  you  may  give  the  clear  manure-water  freely.  Water 
should  be  given  sparingly  to  plants  that  are  to  be  put  into  a  state  of  rest, 
just  keeping  them  from  flagging.  All  Succulents  will  now  do  better  next 
season  the  less  water  they  receive,  provided  their  stems  are  not  rendered 
very  limp  and  soft.  Thopceolums,  with  tuberous  roots,  pot  whenever 
they  begin  to  vegetate  ;  they  do  not  like  shifting,  therefore  give  a  good- 
sized  pot  at  once;  give  very  little  water  until  the«pot  is  getting  filled 
with  roots,  as  they  cannot  bear  sour  sodden  soil ;  let  the  pots  be  well 
drained.  Climbers  will  soon  require  cutting  that  have  been  growing 
rather  naturally,  in  order  that  more  light  may  be  given  to  the  plants 
below.  If  the  house  plants  can  be  kept  out  of  the  house  for  a  month 
longer,  the  creepers,  to  be  beautiful,  will  require  ample  waterings. 

R.  Fish. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air,  give  only  on  bright  sunny  days,  from  10  o’clock  till  3.  Blocks, 
continue  to  syringe  morning  and  evening,  the  first  half  of  the  month  ; 
the  latter  end  in  the  mornings  only.  Baskets  may  be  kept  rather  drier, 
excepting  such  as  Stanhopeas  that  are  growing;  let  these  be  dipped  in 
tepid  water  once  a-week,  at  least,  using  discretion,  according  to  the  state 
they  arc  in  as  to  being  wet  or  dry.  Dendrobiums  :  many  species  will  now 
have  perfected  their  pseudo-bulbs  for  the  season  ;  let  such  be  immediately 
removed  into  a  cooler  house,  and  have  no  water  given  them.  Other  kinds 
will  require  the  same  treatment  as  soon  as  the  full  growth  is  attained. 
Growing  Plants  may  still  be  retained  in  the  warm,  moist  atmosphere 
of  the  orchid-house,  and  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots.  Heat  in  this 
month  may  be  reduced  a  few  degrees.  Sudden  changes  are  always 
dangerous  ;  by  gradually  reducing  the  heat,  the  plants  become  inured  to 
the  change.  Insects,  search  lor  diligently,  and  destroy;  every  one 
destroyed  now  will  prevent  myriads  from  being  bred  next  year.  L-Elia 
autumnalis  will  be  growing  rapidly ;  keep  it  well  supplied  with  water, 
as,  upon  the  strength  it  acquires  during  this  month,  will  depend  the 
number  of  flowers  on  the  spike  in  October  or  November.  Rest,  give  to  ■ 
all  plants  that  have  made  their  annual  growth  ;  without  this  they  would  1 
continue  to  grow  and  never  flower.  Shade  may  be  much  reduced  now',  j 
except  on  very  bright  days  during  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Water,  | 
continue  to  give  to  growing  plants  till  the  year’s  growth  is  completed,  I 
then  withhold  it,  excepting  from  a  few  species  with  pseudo-bulbs,  which,  I 
not  having  that  storehouse  of  food  laid  up,  must  have  occasional  damp-  [ 
ings  and  sprinklings.  T.  Appleby.  I 


PLANT  STOVE. 

Air,  give  abundantly  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Achimenes  going 
out  of  bloom,  place  in  a  cold  pit,  giving  water  to  induce  them  to  go 
early  to  rest.  Aciiimenes  picta,  continue  to  grow  on,  to  flower  at 
Christmas.  Climbef.s,  on  the  rafters,  commence  to  reduce  greatly,  by 
pruning  off  all  superfluous  shoots,  tying  the  rest  in  neatly.  In  pots 
trained  on  trellises,  these  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  being  placed  out- 
of-doors,  in  some  sheltered  nook,  for  a  week  or  two  at  the  commencement 
of  this  month  ;  when  set  out,  lay  them  on  one  side  on  a  grass  plot,  and 
give  the  leaves  on  the  under  side  a  severe  syringing.  This  would  clear 
them  of  the  red  spider,  at  all  events.  Frames  containing  stove  plants 
must  now  be  covered  up  every  night  with  double  mats ;  uncover  early, 
and  lift  up  the  light  for  a  minute  or  two  to  let  out  foul  air,  and  let  in 
fresh  and  sweet:  give  these  plants  water  only  in  the  morning.  Ges- 
nera  zebrina:  those  started  early  will  now  be  in  flower;  keep  the 
rest  growing  by  keeping  up  a  heat  of  72°  or  75°,  and  supply  water  in  a 
tepid  state  in  due  proportion.  Other  kinds  of  Gesneras  and  Glox¬ 
inias  gone  out  of  bloom  place  in  cool  frames,  and  withhold  water,  to 
cause  them  to  go  gradually  to  rest ;  plants  of  this  kind  struck  in  the 
spring  will  now  be  in  flower;  keep  them  in  the  stove,  and  give  water. 
Plants,  generally,  that  have  bloomed,  give  less  water  and  heat  to. 
Winter-blooming  Plants,  give  every  encouragement  to,  to  cause  a 
fine  bloom.  Soils,  procure  and  prepare  for  use  by  frequently  turning 
them  over;  keep  them  clear  of  weeds  at  all  times.  T.  Appleby. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Anemones,  plant  in  rich  light  soil.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses, 
remove  towards  the  end  of  the  month  into  winter  shelter  ;  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  cleanse  and  top-dress  slightly.  Carnations  and  Picotees, 
take  off  layers,  and  pot  them  in  pairs  in  four-and-a-half  inch  pots  ;  such 
layers  as  have  not  rooted,  pot,  and  place  in  a  frame,  kept  close,  till  they 
root.  Chrysaiwiiemums,  give  liquid-manure  to;  place  in  the  green¬ 
house  a  few  that  show  bloom,  to  flower  early ;  protect  from  early  frosts, 
should  an<-  occur.  Cinerarias,  pot,  and  advance  a  stage.  Dahlias, 
continue  to  protect  the  blooms  from  sun,  rain,  and  insects;  keep  them 
well  tied  in,  to  prevent  the  autumnal  winds  from  breaking  off  the  side 
shoots.  Fuchsias,  in  pots,  gone  out  of. bloom,  remove  out  of  the  green¬ 
house,  and  jdace  in  a  situation  where  severe  frost  will  not  reach  them  ; 
under  a  stage  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  a  cold  pit,  will  do.  Iris  (bulbous), 
plant  latter  end  of  the  month,  in  rich  borders  or  beds.  Layers,  of  Car¬ 
nations,  Pansies,  and  Pinks,  take  off  as  soon  as  rooted  and  pot.  Pinks, 
prepare  the  bed  or  beds  to  plant  out  layers  in  ;  mix  freely  the  soil  with 
well-decomposed  littery  dung  and  leaf-inould,  plant  the  pipings  or  young 
plants  out  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  Ranunculuses,  if  not  all  taken 
up  must  be  done  instantly,  or  the  autumn  rains  will  start  them  into 
growth  prematurely;  examine  roots  of,  taken  up  previously,  and  if 
mouldy  lay  them  in  the  sun  to  dry  more  effectually.  Roses  cutoff  all 
decayed  blooms  as  they  occur.  Tulip-bed,  prepare,  by  adding  dung  to 
the  soil,  if  not  exhausted,  or  by  making  an  entire  new  bed  ;  see  that  it  is 
well  drained,  and  place  two  inches  of  cow-dung  over  the  drainage. 

T.  Appleby. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

Angelica,  thin  out,  and  earth-stir  in  the  seed-bed,  where  the  plants 
may  remain  until  the  spring.  Aromatic  Pot  Herbs,  finish  gathering. 
Artichokes,  break  down  stems,  and  keep  clear  of  weeds.  Asparagus-- 
beds,  weed.  Balm,  cut,  and  dry.  Beans,  keep  clear  of  weeds,  and 
seed  collect,  and  dry  off  well ;  store  them  away  in  the  pods.  Beet,  take 
up  as  wanted.  Borage,  earth-stir  amongst,  and  collect  seed.  Bore¬ 
cole,  plant  out,  and  use  the  hoe  freely  amongst.  Brocoli,  plant, 
and  keep  the  earth  stirred  in  fine  dry  days.  Burnet,  plant.  Cabbages,  I 
plant  out;  keep  the  seed-beds  free  from  weeds,  and  earth-stir,  lied 
Hutch  Cabbages  are  ready  for  pickling.  Cardoons,  earth  up  well  in 
dry  weather  Carrots,  attend  to  thinning  and  earth-stirring  the  Au¬ 
gust  sown  crops.  Cauliflower  Plants,  pricK  out  in  rich,  open,  warm 
borders,  so  as  to  have  a  good  choice  of  plants  to  stand  the  winter.  Ce¬ 
lery,  earth-up  freely  in  dry  weather ;  let  the  earth  be  well  forked-up 
and  broken  to  pieces  previously  to  spading  it  up  to  the  rows,  and  plant 
out  successional  crops  which  will  be  found  very  useful  to  the  cook  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months.  Chervil,  sow.  Coleworts,  plant 
out.  Coriander,  sow.  Corn  Salad,  sow.  Cress,  (American),  sow 
and  plant.  Cucumbers,  attend  to  in  pits  and  frames,  top  and  clear 
away  all  decayed  leaves,  &c. ;  strike  cuttings  of  favourite  kinds,  or  sow 
seeds  for  winter  and  spring  growth.  Endive,  plant  out  plentifully; 
tie  up,  or  otherwise  cover  up  to  blanch.  Fennel,  plant  and  cut  down. 
Hoeing,  attend  to  in  all  cases  in  dry  weather,  and  be  the  more  attentive 
to  this  between  heavy  showers.  Hyssop,  plant.  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
chokes,  keep  clear  of  weeds;  do  not  injure  the  stems;  take  up  roots 
if  required  for  use.  Kidney-beans,  earth-stir  among,  and  collect  seeds  ; 
put  away  dry  in  pods.  Leeks,  plant  and  earth-stir.  Lettuces  may 
still  be  sown  in  warm  borders,  but  attend  to  those  which  were  sown  at 
proper  time  ;  prick  out  from  the  seed-beds  ;  keep  them  clear  from  weeds, 
so  as  to  have  a  good  winter  supply  of  sturdy  plants ;  tie  up  full  grown. 
Melons,  be  sparing  with  water  at  this  season;  give  plenty  of  air  to 
ripening  fruit ;  keep  up  warmth  by  backing  up  with  linings,  &c. ;  shut 
up  early.  Mint,  still  cut  and  dry.  Mushroom  Spawn,  collect;  this 
is  often  found  when  breaking  up  old  hotbeds;  put  it  away  in  close  dry 
sheds  until  wanted.  Mushroom-beds,  make;  this  is  the  best  season 
in  the  whole  year  for  making  mushroom-beds  in  any  way,  from  the 
proper  mushroom-house  to  the  common  span-roof  bed  in  the  open  air 
to  be  covered  with  straw.  Nasturtiums,  gather  as  they  become  fit 
for  use.  Onions,  press  down  to  promote  their  bulbing,  and  take  up 
those  that  are  ripe;  dry  well  before  storing  away  for  winter;  attend 
to  the  August-sow’n ;  weed  and  earth-stir.  Potatoes,  take  up  and 
store  away,  and  should  be  looked  over  shortly  and  often,  after  being 
taken  in  until  all  the  diseased  ones  are  removed.  Parsley,  cut  down 
and  transplant  in  some  warm  corner  for  winter  supply.  Peas,  look 
after  birds,  and  collect  seed  of,  dry  them  well,  and  store  them  away 
in  their  pods.  Pennyroyal,  cut  and  dry.  Marjorum,  the  same. 
Radishes,  sow  in  warm  borders.  Rhubarb,  clear  from  weeds.  Sage 
and  Savory  may  be  planted.  Savoys,  plant  and  earth-stir.  Sea- 
kale-beds,  keep  clear  from  weeds.  Seeds,  gather  of  all  kinds  as 
they  ripen.  Small  Salading,  sow.  Sorrel,  plant.  Spinach,  sow 
in  warm  border;  attend  to  thinning-out  the  August-sown  crops  from 
six  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Tansy  and  Tarragon,  attend 
to  if  required.  Thyme,  plant.  Turnips,  sow  of  the  best  little  early  kinds  ; 
thin  and  hoe  advancing  crops.  Watercress,  plant.  Watering,  in 
dry  wxather,  must  be  particularly  attended  to  previous  to  planting,  or 
pricking  out  any  kind  of  young  plants,  or  sowing  the  same.  Water  well 
both  before  and  after.  Attend  to  earthing-up,  earth-stirring,  and 
hoeing  in  general,  in  dry  weather ;  the  rake  may  be  advantageously  used 
in  many  cases  after  the  hoe  at  this  catching  season  of  the  year.  Many 
good  managers  only  plant  Cabbages  in  one  week  of  the  whole  year,  anil 
that  in  the  first  week  in  September,  and  from  plants  sown  about  the  21st 
of  July;  the  soil  to  receive  them  should  be  made  thoroughly  rich. 
Others  make  a  good  planting  at  this  time,  and  another  in  March,  which 
will  give  an  excellent  supply  for  the  whole  year.  T.  Weaver. 
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dr.  Johnson’ 

The  above  engraving  represents  wliat  remained  in  the 
year  1822  of  a  magnificent  Willow-tree,  long  famous  in 
the  Midland  Comities,  where  it  was  known  as  Dr. 
Johnson’s  Willow.  It  is  engraved  from  a  Sketch  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Westwood,  when  a  schoolboy,  and  is 
taken  from  the  south-west.  The  artist  has  unfortunately 
given  far  too  drooping  a  character  to  the  foliage.  It 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  species  which  has  been 
named  Salix  Russelliana,  by  Smith  (FI.  Br.  p.  1045.) 
It  grew  close  to  the  city  of  Lichfield,  by  the  side  of  the 
foot-path,  half-way  between  the  Cathedral  and’  Stow 


’s  WILLOW. 

Church,  and  was  traditionally  believed  to  have  been 
planted  by  Dr.  Johnson’s  father.  It  was,  certainly,  a 
favourite  tree  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself;  and,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  “  it  was  the  delight  of  his  eaily  and 
waning  life.”  He  never  visited  Lichfield  without  pay¬ 
ing  it  a  visit,  resting  under  its  shade,  when  on  his  way 
to  visit  the  celebrated  “  Molly  Ashton,”  who  resided  at 
Stow  Hill,  adjoining  Stow  Church. 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Trevor  Jones,  a 
physician  of  Lichfield,  drew  up  an  account  of  the  tree 
in  1781,  at  which  time  the  trunk  rose  to  the  height  of 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations 
during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowest  tem¬ 
peratures  of  these  days  are  70.1°  and  48.2°  respectively.  The  greatest 


heat,  85°,  occurred  on  the  lstin  1843  ;  and  t 
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12  feet  8£  inches,  and  then  divided  into  fifteen  large, 
ascending  branches,  which,  in  very  numerous  and 
crowded  subdivisions,  spreads  at  the  top  in  a  circular 
form,  not  unlike  the  appearance  of  a  shady  oak,  in¬ 
clining  a  little  towards  the  east.  The  circumference 
of  the  trunk,  at  the  bottom,  was  15  feet  9£  inches; 
in  the  middle,  11  feet  10  inches ;  and  at  the  top,  imme¬ 
diately  below  the  branches,  13  feet.  The  entire  height 
of  the  tree  was  40  feet,  and  the  circumference  of  the 
branches,  at  their  extremities,  upwards  of  200  feet — 
overshading  a  plane  not  far  short  of  4000  feet.  The 
most  moderate  computation  of  its  age  was,  at  that  time, 
near  fourscore  years  (this  would  bring  the  date  of  its 
being  planted  to  the  year  1700— Johnson  was  born 
1709).  Several  views  of  this  fine  tree  have  been  already 
published.  There  are  two  portraits  of  it  in  the  Gar¬ 
dener's  Magazine  for  1785.  These  were  taken  before 
the  tree  had  arrived  at  its  full  growth ;  for,  in  1810,  Dr. 
Withering  measured  the  tree,  and  found  the  trunk  to 
girth  21  feet,  at  G  feet  from  the  ground;  and  to  extend 
20  feet  in  height,  before  dividing  into  enormous  ramifi¬ 
cations.;  the  trunk  and  branches  were  then  perfectly 
round;  but,  in  November  in  that  year,  a  violent  storm 
swept  away  many  of  the  branches ;  and  nearly  half  of 
what  remained  fell  to  the  ground  in  August,  1815.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Westwood’s  acquaintance  with  it,  about 
1822,  it  exhibited  the  appearance  given  in  the  above 
woodcut — the  trunk  being  hollow,  having  a  deep  rent 
on  the  south-west  side  (shewn  in  the  cut) ;  and  a  far 
greater  hole  in  the  east  side,  into  which  boys  used  often 
to  creep;  in  fact,  in  1825,  the  trunk  }v,asmuch  burnt,  by 
some  urchins  who  had  made  a  fire  in  the  interior,  but 
the  town  fire-engine  having  been  brought  into  requisi¬ 
tion  the  flames  were  subdued;  but,  in  April,  1829,  the 
tree  was  blown  down  in  a  violent  storm,  A  lithograph 
sketch  of  its  appearance  shortly  before  its  fall  was 
|  published,  which  has  been  copied  in  Loudon’s  Arlo- 
I  return,  iii.  p.  1521,  in  which  work  we  further  read,  that, 
i  after  the  tree  was  blown  down,  Mr.  Holmes,  a  coach- 
maker,  residing  in  Lichfield,  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
■  ground  on  which  Johnson’s  Willow  stood,  regretting 
|  that  there  was  no  young  tree  to  plant  in  its  stead, 
i  recollected  that  the  year  before  a  large  branch  had  been 
blown  down,  part  of  which  had  been  used  as  pea-sticks 
in  his  garden ;  and  examined  them,  to  see  if  any  of 
them  had  taken  root.  Finding  that  one  had,  he  had  it 
removed  to  the  site  of  the  old  tree,  and  planted  there  in 
fresh  soil ;  a  band  of  music,  and  a  number  of  persons 
attending  its  removal,  and  a  dinner  afterwards  being 
given,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  to  his  friends  and  the  admirers 
of  Johnson.  The  young  tree  is  now  thriving. 

At  the  time  of  its  fall,  Johnson’s  Willow  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  of  the  age  of  130  years,  and  its  greatest 
height  appears  to  have  been  about  sixty  feet.  After  it 
was  blown  down,  some  of  Johnson’s  admirers,  at  Lich¬ 
field,  had  its  remains  converted  into  snuff-boxes  and 
similar  articles. 

There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  tins  tree 
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which  bears  strongly  upon  its  connexion  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  it  seems  surprising  that  none  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  biographers  should  have  mentioned  it.  The  ! 
little  cottage  shewn  in  our  engraving  (shorn,  indeed,  of 
its  fair  proportions  by  the  artist,  who  has  also  omitted 
the  row  of  windows  beneath  the  arched  eaves  in  the 
thatched  roof)  is  called  “  the  Parchment  House,”  or 
Cottage.  It  is  now  converted  into  two  dwellings. 

Now,  it  happens,  that  Johnson’s  father,  who  was  a 
bookseller  at  Lichfield,  engaged  unsuccessfully  in  the 
manufacture  of  parchment,  and  it  was  in  this  cottage, 
doubtless,  that  the  manufacture  was  carried  on  up  to  at 
least  1725,  at  which  time  Dr.  Johnson  was  sixteen  years 
old.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  father  was  proceeded 
against  by  the  Excise  Office  for  duties  levied  on  the 
parchment,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  led  Johnson,  i 
in  his  Dictionary,  to  give  so  violent  a  definition  of  the 
word  Excise,  namely,  “  a  hateful  tax,  levied  upon  com¬ 
modities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of 
property,  but  by  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise 
is  paid.”  See  further,  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  by 
Croker,  1.  p.  31,  note. 

From  the  close  proximity  of  the  tree  to  the  “  Parch¬ 
ment”  Cottage,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  Johnson’s 
interest  was  excited  long  before  it  became  famous  on 
account  of  its  size,  for,  if  not  planted  before  1700,  it 
would  then  have  possessed  no  interest  on  that  account, 
whereas,  if  it’ had  been  planted  either  by  the  father 
(who  was  born  in  1650,  and  who  certainly  was  a  resident 
at  Lichfield  in  1687),  or  by  the  son,  or  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  latter  when  a  boy,  from  living  close 
to  the  spot,  we  can  easily  understand  his  statement,  that 
'‘it .was  the  delight  both  of  his  early  and  waning  life;” 
and,  in  fact,  since  the  above  lines  were  written,  an  aged 
relation,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  late  Rev. 
H.  White,  the  clergyman  of  Stow  Church,  and  the 
fi-iend  and  great  admirer  of  Johnson,  has  stated  that 
she  was  told  by  Mrs.  White,  that  the  twig,  which 
grew  to  be  Johnson’s  tree,  was  struck  into  the  ground 
by  Johnson  himself.  Supposing  this  to  have  been  done 
when  lie  was  a  lad  of  ten  years  old,  the  tree  was  not 
more  than  105  years  old  at  the  time  of  its  destruction, 
which  gives  us  100  years  as  the  ordinary  duration  of  a 
tree  of  this  kind. 

A  botanical  friend  writes  to  us  thus — “  I  have  cer¬ 
tainly  met  with  several  Willows  of  larger  dimensions  ; 
than  Dr.  Johnson’s  tree.  There  is  a  large  Willow  close 
to  Stratford,  which,  I  think,  might  well  be  dedicated  to 
Shakspere,  since  it  is  the  only  tree  of  any  magnitude 
I  could  find  near  Stratford.  There  was  also  a  Willow 
of  some  size,  a  dozen  years  since,  in  the  grounds  were 
Mrs.  Thrale  lived  (Johnson’s  friend),  somewhere,  near 
London  (at  Streatliam),  but  whether  in  existence  now, 

I  cannot  say.  I  remember  that  Blyth,  who  is  now 
curator  to  the  R.  A.  S.,  at  Calcutta,  took  me  to  it.”  As 
Johnson  was  constantly  at  Mrs.  Thrale’s  house,  the 
Streatliam  tree  may  have  been  planted  by  Johnson 
himself,  from  a  cutting  of  his  Lichfield  tree. — I.  O.  W. 
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“  What  kind  of  poultry  do  you  really  advise  me  to 
keep  ?  ”  This  question  has  been  so  frequently  beard  of 
late,  that  the  reasons  on  which  an  answer  may  he 
given  will,  probably,  interest  many  of  the  readers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener. 

First,  however,  let  us  distinctly  understand  the  class 
of  persons  to  whom  the  following  observations  may  be 
applicable. 

Now,  with  thoso  that  breed  fowls  for  exhibition  we 
have  nothing  to  do  in  the  present  instance,  which 
regards  simply  the  value,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  of  the  several  breeds  of  our  domestic  poultry ;  for 
though  at  present  limiting  our  remarks  to  “fowls”  only, 
properly  so  called,  it  may  be  advisable,  on  another  occa¬ 
sion,  to  refer  to  geese,  ducks,  and  the  other  ordinary 
members  of  the  poultry-yard. 

On  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  enquirer  is  of 
the  class  of  those  country  gentlemen,  or  clergymen,  to 
whom  the  pages  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  are  so 
especially  dedicated,  and  that  some  few  acres  of  land 
are  occupied  by  him,  with  the  view  of  supplying  his 
household  with  milk,  butter,  pork,  or  corn,  as  the  case 
may  be,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  explain  our  opinions 
as  to  the  choice  and  management  of  his  poultry.  This 
arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  at  once  excludes  the 
farmer  and  the  cottager,  whose  object  may  probably 
be  better  served  on  a  different  plan. 

The  occupier  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  acres  of  land 
under  the  usual  course  of  farming  has  many  advantages 
in  the  small  corn  and  the  steamed  food  prepared  for  his 
cattle  and  pigs,  both  of  which  contribute  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  the  keep  of  poultry  from  the  amount  that  it 
must  reach  when  every  article  of  their  food  has  to  be 
purchased.  More,  probably,  may  thus  be  made  of  what 
is  so  bestowed  than  is  attainable  by  sale,  or  any  other 
purpose  for  which  it  is  commonly  employed.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  indeed,  we  strongly  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  system,  on  such  occupations,  that 
may  provide  whatever  is  required  for  household  wants 
rather  than  growing  or  rearing  for  sale.  Such  occu¬ 
pants  of  land  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  markets, 
and,  consequently,  all  such  transactions  must  pass 
through  the  medium  of  a  third  person,  whose  interest, 
to  say  the  least,  is  not  identical  with  his  employer’s. 
In  poultry,  no  less  than  the  other  live  and  dead  stock 
of  a  farm,  however  small,  will  attention  to  this  fact  be 
found  prudent. 

Persons  thus  circumstanced  will  require  a  “conti¬ 
nuous  ”  supply  of  both  eggs  and  poultry  throughout  the 
I  year,  and  not,  as  too  often  happens,  to  find  themselves 
j  with  abundance  one  month,  and  scarcity  the  next. 

Taking  the  numbers  of  the  family  from  ten  to  twelve, 

!  servants  and  children  included — and  eggs  are  often 
!  good  economy  elsewhere  than  at  your  own  table — 
i  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hens  should  give  a  constant 
;  supply  throughout  the  year ;  and  if,  in  the  winter 
!  months,  there  is  too  heavy  a  run  on  that  branch  of  the 
I  products  of  the  poultry-house,  the  eggs  that  in  summer 
have  been  stored  in  lime,  or  placed  in  a  barrel  with 
salt,  will  provide  what  may  be  required  for  pastry,  and 
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similar  purposes.  But,  at  the  risk  of  the  penalties  of  J 
digression,  let  us  here  suggest  tbe  prohibition  of  eggs 
to  the  cook  when  employed  on  a  rice  pudding;  their 
presence  renders  it  too  hard  and  dry,  while  their  absence 
leaves  it,  if  the  work  of  a  competent  artiste,  exactly  of 
that  consistency  that  finds  favour  with  most  palates. 

But  the  cart  is  now  before  the  horse,  since  a  recom¬ 
mendation  is  given  when  to  use  eggs  before  their  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  seen  to.  Now,  of  those  twelve  to 
fifteen  hens  above-mentioned,  one-half  should  be  Dor - 
kings,  the  remainder  Shanghaes.  In  this  selection,  we 
have  regard  to  the  incubation  no  less  than  the  mere 
production  of  eggs.  During  summer,  both  varieties 
will  contribute  jointly  to  the  egg-basket ;  and  when,  later 
in  the  year,  the  Dorkings  fall  off,  the  Shanghaes  will  be 
at  hand,  and  fully  justify  their  great  merits  as  winter 
layers.  Early  in  the  spring,  the  Dorkings  only  should 
be  employed  as  mothers,  remaining,  as  they  do,  so  much 
longer  with  their  chickens;  but  from  April,  tbe  Shan¬ 
ghaes  may  safely  bo  entrusted  with  the  responsibilities 
of  maternity.  The  older  hens  of  both  varieties  will  be 
at  their  worst  time  as  egg-producers  during  Autumn 
and  their  moulting  season ;  early-hatched  pullets,  there¬ 
fore,  especially  Shanghaes,  must  then  be  ready  to  take 
their  place.  And  thus,  with  a  little  forethought  and 
anticipation  of  what  may  be  necessary,  the  eggs  need 
never  be  wanting. 

But  persons,  situated  as  those  by  whom  we  have  pre¬ 
sumed  the  question  that  heads  this  paper  has  been  put, 
require  “  good  chickens  ”  no  less  than  fresh  eggs :  this 
leads  to  the  consideration  of  what  male  birds  should  be 
the  companions  of  the  before-mentioned  hens. 

In  such  establishments  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
enclosed  yards  for  separate  birds;  such  arrangements 
carrying  us  out  of  our  proper  limits,  and  introducing  us, 
probably,  to  those  who  regard  their  fowls  as  special  pets 
and  favourites,  with  a  possible  view  to  an  occasional 
exhibition. 

We  reckon,  however,  on  a  good,  airy,  clean,  poultry- 
house,  and  the  run  of  a  meadow,  with  a  careful  provision 
of  fresh  water. 

The  hens  being  of  two  separate  breeds,  the  cocks — for 
we  would  have  two — should  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
those  breeds.  Which,  then,  shall  we  take?  To  Dor¬ 
kings,  we  think,  must  the  preference  be  given ;  or  those 
who  trust  to  our  advice  may  not  be  so  fully  satisfied 
with  the  chickens  that  appear  on  their  dining-tables. 

“A  reluctant  confession,  at  last,  in  favour  of  Dor¬ 
kings  versus  Shanghaes,”  is  an  exclamation  that,  doubt¬ 
less,  will  be  here  raised  by  some  reader  mindful  of 
former  papers  in  The  Cottage  Gardener.  No  ;  we  de¬ 
cidedly  reply.  What  we  then  said,  still  continues  our 
opinion,  and  this  is  it— that  a  heavier  weight  of  poultry 
may  be  raised  within  a  given  time,  and  on  a  certain 
quantity  of  food,  from  Shanghaes,  than  from  fowls  of  any 
other  breed.  In  “  quality,”  we  repeat  our  former  admis¬ 
sion,  that  they  may  be  exceeded  by  others,  especially  by 
Game  and  Dorkings.  But  a  “young”  Shanghae — fora 
cockerel  of  that  race,  destined  for  the  kitchen,  should  j 
never  live  beyond  five,  nor  a  pullet  beyond  six,  months —  | 
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is  of  fair  average  quality  as  compared  with  nine-tenths 
of  the  fowls  procurable  at  country  markets.  The  fault, 
indeed,  is  in  the  fact,  that  they  produce  meat  on  inferior 
parts;  thus;  the  breast  is  too  often  prominent,  while  the 
leg  is  unusually  developed;  the  latter,  however,  is  by 
no  means  so  apt  to  prove  tough  as  in  other  fowls.  The 
limit  above  referred  to  must,  however,  he  kept  in  view, 
or  our  advocacy  falls  to  the  ground. 

But  let  us  here  anticipate  another  objection  that  may 
be  taken  to  this  advice — “  You  say  that  such  persons 
as  you  now  refer  to  will,  probably,  be  willing  to  pay 
something  extra  for  the  superior  character  of  his 
poultry,  from  having  them  bred  by  Dorking  rather  than 
Shanghae  cocks ;  why,  therefore,  do  you  not  recommend 
that  the  male  birds  should  be  of  the  ‘  Game'  family,  as 
you  have  placed  these  birds  at  the  head  of  the  list  for 
culinary  excellence,  and  term  the  Dorkings  constitu¬ 
tionally  delicate?”  To  those  whose  experience  has 
rendered  them  familiar  with  Game  fowls  the  answer 
may  seem  unnecessary,  but  they  form  but  a  small 
portion  of  those  into  whose  hands  this  paper  may  fall ; 
we  reply,  therefore,  that  in  localities  such  as  we  have 
now  described,  Game  fowls  would  be  too  troublesome, 
and  thus,  not  merely  the  male  birds,  but  as  to  avoid  the 
production  of  mongrels  only  we  should  have  to  sub¬ 
stitute  Game  hens  for  those  of  the  Dorking  breed,  these 
latter  would  never  consent  to  be  at  peace  with  them¬ 
selves  or  their  neighbours ;  they  cannot,  in  fact,  be  kept 
in  large  numbers ;  and  though  an  old  Game  cock  will 
certainly  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  order  in  his  walk, 
there  will  still  exist  so  jealous  a  feeling,  that  combats, 
to  the  detriment  of  old  and  young  alike,  will  ever  be 
recurring.  A  well-fed  Game  chicken  is,  unquestionably, 
the  best  of  all  poultry,  but,  then,  although  when  allowed 
a  wide  range,  and  kept  in  small  numbers,  their  con¬ 
stant  activity  procures  so  large  a  quantity  of  their  food 
without  cost  to  their  owner,  they  attain  no  great  size ; 
and  without  such  advantages  in  their  run,  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  comparative  “  cost  and  produce”  would  finally 
be  against  them.  No ;  however  suitable  in  some  cases 
for  “  farm”  stock,  they  are  not  calculated  for  the  econo¬ 
mical  production  of  eggs  and  chickens  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  are  now  before  us. 

But,  says  the  objector,  all  this  may  be  very  true,  and 
the  Game  fowl  may  be  unsuitable  for  the  wants  of  those 
who  have  solicited  your  advice,  but  still,  since  you 
declare  the  Dorking  to  be  a  delicate  bird,  why  not  then 
take  some  other  breed?  For  the  sound  reason,  that  we 
do  not  yet  know  where  to  lay  our  hand  on  a  better  bird 
for  our  purpose.  This  year  has,  certainly,  been  un¬ 
usually  destructive  to  them,  and  north,  south,  east,  and 
west,  wherever,  indeed,  curiosity  on  poultry  matters  has 
led  us,  do  we  hear  the  reiteration  of  the  same  complaints, 
i  Fowls,  indeed,  of  all  kinds,  have  suffered  from  the  low 
temperature  and  continued  wet  of  this  summer,  and 
Shanghacs  have  evinced  their  hardy  nature  by  sustaining 
these  trials  with  far  less  mortality  than  other  races ;  but 
such  conditions  as  to  weather  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  course  of  the  seasons,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  it  could  have  been  found  profitable  to  rear  Dor¬ 


kings  for  the  London,  and  other  markets,  throughout 
the  long  period  that  it  has  been  done,  if,  on  the  average, 
they  had  proved  so  commonly  deficient  in  vigour  of  con¬ 
stitution  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  recent  records  of 
so  many  yards  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  may  even  allow  the  Dorking  race  to  be 
somewhat  deficient  in  constitutional  strength,  and  this 
we  believe  to  be  the  case,  but  when  the  Dorking 
chicken  does  grow,  it  grows  fast,  lays  on  meat  in  the 
right  place,  and,  after  death,  seldom  fails,  under  fail- 
treatment,  of  proving  both  tender  and  well-flavoured. 

If  their  owner  may  wish  to  breed  pure  chickens  only, 
the  eggs  of  the  Dorkings  only  may  be  taken  for  the 
purposes  of  incubation,  the  difference  of  colour  proving 
a  sure  means  of  distinction.  If,  again,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  desired  to  test  the  merits  of  the  half- 
bred  race,  there  is  great  encouragement  in  the  large¬ 
sized,  useful  fowls  that  have  been  lately  exhibited  as  the 
produce  of  a  similar  union.  Hitherto,  the  members  of 
the  different  families  of  fowls,  of  pure  descent  and  un¬ 
stained  lineage,  have  appeared  to  us  as  best  calculated 
for  the  several  purposes  of  poultry-keepers,  but  these 
experiments  on  crossing  the  different  races,  even  if  they 
fail  to  guide  us  to  any  improved  composite  race,  may 
still  serve  to  confirm  the  merits  of  the  several  distinct 
varieties. 

“  Where  'should  we  get  our  birds  to  start  with  ?  ” 
may  now  be  asked.  In  respect  of  Dorkings,  wherever 
obtained,  we  should  certainly  advise  as  near  an  approach 
as  possible  to  the  character  of  Captain  Hornby’s  birds, 
their  excellence,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  being 
equal  to  the  beauty  of  their  appearance.  In  Shanghaes, 
as  no  exhibition  display  is  intended,  a  purchase  may 
easily  be  effected  at  small  cost;  for  there  are  few  yards 
where,  at  this  season,  pullets  of  indifferent  feather,  but, 
in  other  respects,  possessing  all  the  good  qualities  of 
their  family,  may  not  be  obtained  at  a  very  reason¬ 
able  rate. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  yearly  a  supply  of 
pullets  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole- number  of  hens, 
to  supply  casualties,  and  replace  those  that  are  become 
too  aged  for  profit.  The  Dorkings  may  be  reared,  sup¬ 
posing  that  every  second  year  a  cock  of  fresh  blood  is 
introduced  ;  and  an  annual  purchase  of  a  nest  of 
Shanghae  eggs  would  supply  the  requisite  number  of 
those  birds.  For  management,  &c.,  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  pages  of  The  Poultry  Book. 

Many  points,  we  are  aware,  have  been  very  cursorily 
glanced  at  in  these  observations,  and  very  many  matters 
which  would  materially  influence  the  success  of  the 
exhibitor  have  met  with  comparatively  little  attention. 
All  that  we  had  in  view  was  how  to  recommend  a  plan 
by  which  the  query  that  caused  these  notes  may  best 
bo  answered — that  is,  how  an  individual,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  we  have  pre-supposed,  may  most  econo¬ 
mically  provide  his  household  with  eggs  and  chickens. 
— W. 
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No  duty  presses  more  imperatively  upon  a  public 
journalist  than  the  exposure  of  frauds ;  and,  however 
unpalatable  the  duty  may  be,  it  is  one  from  which  we 
have  not,  and  will  not  shrink.  Two  cases  of  deception 
have  recently  been  brought  to  our  notice  in  poultry 
transactions,  and  we  lose  no  time  in  recording  them  as 
warnings  to  our  readers. 

The  prevailing  taste  dictates  that  those  buff  Shanghae 
pullets  are  to  be  preferred  which  have  no  black  feathers 
in  their  hackle.  One  was  bought  recently  in  which  no 
such  black  marks  appeared,  but,  after  being  kept  a  short 
time,  some  spots  began  to  peep  forth.  Upon  a  closer 
examination,  it  was  then  found  that  many  of  the  ob¬ 
jectionable  feathers  had  been  plucked  away,  and  that 
the  black  points  of  others  had  been  ingeniously  re¬ 
moved.  The  scissors  had  been  employed  in  this 
instance ;  but  we  are  told  that  in  some  other  cases  the 
blackness  had  been  removed,  or  mellowed  down,  by  the 
gentle  but  repeated  use  of  the  pumice  stone. 

The  next  instance  of  fraudulent  deception  was  in 
the  case  of  a  Spanish  cockerel.  His  white  face  was 
unusually  large  and  well-developed  for  so  young  a  bird; 
indeed,  so  much  so,  that  a  good  judge  of  this  breed  of 
fowls  gave  for  him  a  large  price.  Since  the  purchase, 
it  is  discovered  that  the  bird’s  cheeks  had  been  shaved 
and  painted  white ! 

We  know  dishonesty  is  so  prevalent  among  horse- 
dealers,  that  any  fraudulent  iniquity  among  them  is 
considered  customary  and  unexceptionable ;  indeed,  we 
know  of  an  old  horse  that  was  so  metamorphosed  by 
one  of  the  profession,  that  its  former  proprietor  bought 
it  as  a  young  horse  a  few  months  after  selling  it.  Such 
deceptions,  we  hope,  will  not  prevail  among  poultry 
fanciers ;  but  we  fear  that  the  only  safeguard  is  vigil¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser.  He  must  not  only 
be  vigilant  in  examining  birds  before  buying  them,  but 
he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  then- 
vendors.  Sorry  are  we  to  have  the  conviction  forced 
upon  us,  that  there  are  among  these  some  from  whom 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  purer  conduct  than  evidence 
now  before  us  permits  us  to  think  really  characterizes 
them. 


THE  PLANTING  SEASON. 

We  are  now  approaching  that  period  of  the  year 
when  most  good  and  experienced  planters  like  best  to 
carry  out  planting  operations ;  more  especially  of  large 
evergreens.  A  few  years  since,  the  questions  of  autumn 
and  spring-planting  were  much  mooted,  and,  at  the 
commencement  of  these  debates,  the  advocates  on  either 
side  seemed  to  be  nearly  equal ;  since  then,  however, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  the 
spring  planters  have  either  come  over  to  the  supporters 
of  the  autumn  side  of  the  question,  or  have  ceased  to 
press  their  own  views. 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  to  a  decided  prepossession 
in  favour  of  autumn-planting  ;  I  cannot  remember  the 
time  when  I  could  feel  a  bias  in  favour  of  the  operation 
in  spring.  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  removing  trees 
and  shrubs  annually  for  some  thirty  years,  at  least,  and, 
therefore,  must  lay  claim  to  a  fair  share  of  experience; 
and  having  moved  them  at  various  periods,  the  spring, 
- _ * _ - _ 


generally  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  I  have  been 
able  to  mark  the  various  degress  of  success. 

In  order  to  understand  the  true  bearing  of  this 
question,  it  may  be  well  to  chat  over  the  atmospheric 
conditions  prevalent  at  the  respective  periods  of  autumn  ! 
and  spring ;  to  examine  what  the  probabilities  are,  and 
what  the  conditions  most  suitable  to  the  planter ;  after  i 
this,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  pointing  to  a  few  import¬ 
ant  practical  facts. 

One  feature,  of  no  small  consequence  in  autumn¬ 
planting,  presents  itself  on  the  very  face  of  the  subject; 
and  although  not  involving,  by  itself,  any  great  principle  ; 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  tree,  is  worth 
placing  in  relief — it  is  the  economical  bearing  of  the 
matter.  If  I  can  show  that  the  chances  are  in  favour  of 
autumn-planting,  I  can  also  show  that  such  recommend¬ 
ation  comes  with  double  force  in  the  eyes  of  practical 
men ;  and  to  hint  that  the  out-door  demands  on  labour 
is  by  far  greater  in  the  month  of  March  than  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October,  is  to  point  to  a  mere  truism. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  thought  to  account  for  the  predi¬ 
lection  our  old  practicals  have,  in  the  main,  for  getting 
such  work  a-head. 

.But  now  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  autumn-plant¬ 
ing,  or  rather  to  the  pros  and  cons  in  the  affair ;  for  we 
must  look  both  sides  full  in  the  face.  What,  then,  are 
the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the  speedy  rooting  of 
a  shrub  or  tree,  be  the  period  of  the  year  what  it  may  ? 
First,  bottom  warmth,  equal  to  keeping  up  the  vital  or 
active  forces  of  the  tree ;  and  not  only  that,  but  one 
superior,  by  a  few  degrees  in  the  average,  to  the  heat  of 
the  surrounding  air.  Secondly,  a  rather  moist  condition  j 
of  the  atmosphere,  if  not  for  the  purposes  of  absorption, 
at  least,  in  order  to  act  as  a  check  on  the  perspiratory 
organs  of  the  suffering  tree,  which  is  now  in  a  condition 
ill  qualified  to  afford  the  copious  perspirations  of  estab¬ 
lished  trees.  And,  thirdly,  a  steady  ground  moisture,  to 
which  may  be  added,  the  absence,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
drying  winds. 

Any  one  who  will  take  into  consideration,  fully,  the 
respective  characters  of  the  autumn  months  and  those 
of  the  spring,  will  at  once  see  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
former  as  to  planting.  That  the  desirable  conditions 
enumerated  are  correct,  in  the  main,  our  first-rate 
gardeners  will,  I  am  persuaded,  bear  a  ready  witness. 
Men  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  art  of  propagation 
by  cuttings,  &c.,  for  many  years,  both  in  a  scientific  and 
practical  point  of  view,  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  a 
good  position  to  ascertain  the  value  of  such  consider¬ 
ations.  It  may  appear  strange  to  some  to  talk  of 
propagation  by  cuttings,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
transplantation;  but,- probably,  a  familiarity  with  such 
gardening  necessities  is  better  calculated  to  create  a 
correct  judgment  as  to  planting  matters  than  most 
gardening  processes.  , 

The  argument  concerning  the  great  utility  of  ground- 
heat,  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  too  much  neglected  in 
this  question.  Mere  novices  in  horticulture,  would, 
perhaps,  wonder  at  a  practical  for  making  a  fuss  about 
some  four  or  five  degrees  of  ground-heat,  when  the 
subject  to  be  planted  is  nothing  but  a  huge  Holly  or 
Laurel.  But  such  should  learn,  that  it  is  with  Hollies 
or  Laurels,  as  with  Turnips  and  Cabbages.  He  is  the 
best  planter  who  can,  in  the  most  speedy  way,  coax  the  | 
tree  or  plant  to  become  familiar  with  its  new  locality,  j 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  September  and  October 
possess  considerable  advantages,  in  this  respect,  over  j 
February  and  March,  or,  indeed,  any  intermediate 
month.  It  is  perfectly  superfluous  to  go  over  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove  this;  and  1  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  I  have  made  the  case  out. 

The  second  consideration  is  about  the  average 
amount  of  air-moisture,  taking  it  for  granted  that  dry¬ 
ness  in  the  air,  by  robbing  the  newly-planted  tree  of  | 
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!  juices  it  can  ill  spare,  is  one  of  tho  planter’s  greatest 
enemies.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  vast  amount  of 
humidity  the  air  generally  contains  during  the  late 
autumn  months.  Sunshine,  moreover,  is  a  scarce 
article ;  and  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  sunlight  is  of 
no  utility  to  newly-planted  trees,  hut,  rather,  the  reverse. 
It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  the  chances  are  much 
in  favour  of  the  declining  autumn  months  as  to  air- 
moisture,  or,  at  least,  there  is  less  dissipation, 
j  The  next  consideration  urged,  is  a  steady  or  per¬ 
manent  ground-moisture,  the  necessity  of  which,  to 
J  new  planting,  is  obvious  to  the  most  uninformed  reader. 
I  think  it  will  he  found  that  betimes  in  September,  and 
generally  in  “  old  October,”  rain  falls  pretty  liberally, 
in  other  words,  we  are  not  accustomed  to  expatiate  on 
droughts  after  the  middle  of  September  has  fairly  passed. 
But  who  has  not  heard  of  “March  dust?”  Not  that 
it  is  an  annual  affair,  however ;  hut  when  it  does 
occur,  which  is  sufficiently  frequent  to  gain  it  a  time- 
honoured  name  amongst  farmers,  it  is  dust  in  earnest. 

I  think  that  little  more  need  he  said,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  prove  the  advantages,  on  the  average,  of 
autumn-planting  over  that  of  the  spring ;  and  I  will 
proceed  to  handle  a  few  points  of  a  merely  practical 
character,  which  should  be  well  thought  over  by  young 
planters.  In  the  first  place,  What  about  balls  of  earth  ? 
I  am  persuaded,  from  experience,  that  too  much  fuss  by 
half  is  made  about  the  ball.  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
certain  amount  of  it  is  not  only  beneficial,  hut  really 
necessary,  under  certain  circumstances;  hut,  it  may  he 
remembered,  that  such  is  too  often  obtained  at  the  cost 
of  hundreds  of  valuable  fibres.  A  hall,  too,  loses  half 
its  importance  in  October  planting ;  whilst  in  spring, 
the  planter  having  the  fear  of  March  winds  and  sun¬ 
shine  in  his  eye,  feels  that  under  the  heavy  demand 
that  will  he  made  on  the  foliage  during  such  weather, 
the  tree  will  need  some  instant  resources  to  fall  hack 
on.  My  advice  is,  do  not  sacrifice  your  fibres  for  the 
sake  of  the  ball ;  get  a  moderate  share  if  you  can,  hut 
he  sure  to  take  care  of  the  fibrous  roots.  Great  care 
should  he  taken  to  avoid  galling  the  roots;  many  a 
good  tree  is  thus  spoiled  in  the  act  of  removal;  the 
bipeds,  called  planters,  may  do  more  harm  by  half 
than  the  sun  and  wind. 

Some  people  are  very  fond  of  planting  on  a  rainy 
day:  this  is  not  such  sound  doctrine  as  it  would,  at 
first  sight,  appear.  In  the  first  place,  no  operation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  soil  can  be  carried  out  so  well  when 
the  soil  is  wet  as  when  it  is  sound ;  and  secondly,  it  is 
ten  to  one  your  men  are  secretly  displeased,  and  an 
under  current  of  ill-feeling  not  unfrequently  mars  im¬ 
portant  processes.  Besides,  what  does  a  wet  day  for  the 
fibres  any  more  than  can  be  done  by  a  water-pot?  Some 
good-natured  persons  hold  a  fancy  that  the  tree  will 
“  get  hold”  directly  if  planted  on  a  showery  day — every¬ 
thing  looks  so  green  and  exuberant.  But  this  is  pre¬ 
posterous  as  applied  to  shrubs  or  trees ;  be  the  day  as 
it  will,  many  days  must  elapse  before  the  disturbed 
fibres  can  resume  their  functions.  In  these  operations 
it  is  by  far  the  best  plan  to  station  one  man  at  the 
water-pot — not  to  move  on  any  account,  and  then — with 
a  syringe  almost  constantly  at  work,  he  can  keep  a  con¬ 
stant  dew  on  all  naked  portions  of  the  roots.  Our 
uninformed  readers  may  rest  assured  that  there  will  be 
no  need  of  rain  if  this  be  done  ;  and  as  to  the  expense, 
why,  if  the  tree  is  of  any  consequence,  hesitate  not  on 
;  this  point.  Who  would  risk  losing  a  valuable  Holly,  of 
j  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  for  the  sake  of  a  man’s 
labour  for  three  or  four  hours  ? 

We  have  heard  much  about  “puddling,”  from  some 
'  quarters.  Now,  I  do  not  altogether  condemn  the  prac¬ 
tice,  for  it  is  sometimes  of  benefit ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  of  general  application.  Puddling  is  sometimes 
of  benefit  where  the  planter’s  ground  is  coarse,  and  not 


over  moist ;  inasmuch,  as  cases  arise  where  it  is  difficult 
to  get  the  interstices  of  the  soil  filled  in  ;  but  where  the 
soil  is  made  friable,  as  it  ought  to  be  by  manual  labour 
previous,  no  puddling  for  me.  It  is,  however,  a  very 
good  plan  to  apply  a  good  Hooding  of  water  when  the 
soil  is  only  half  filled  in,  so  that  every  crevice  may  be 
filled,  and  then  to  leave  the  upper  portion  of  the  soil 
rather  loose,  unless  dry,  when  another  good  watering 
should  be  given. 

About  the  mode  of  filling  in  the  soil,  one  remark  is 
here  necessary — the  filling  in  trees  or  shrubs  with  and 
without  balls.  It  is  just  so  with  the  repotting  of  plants ; 
the  two  processes  have  many  points  of  agreement.  If 
a  gardener  is  shifting  a  hard-wooded  plant,  say  a  Camel¬ 
lia,  which  has  a  firm  ball,  he  will  not  leave  the  soil 
loose  round  the  ball,  but  press  it  close,  if  not  tight,  in 
the  act  of  filling.  If,  however,  the  subject  were  a  Gera¬ 
nium,  which  had  been  disrooted,  and  all  the  soil  shaken 
away,  he  would  pot  in  a  very  different  way — very  little 
pressing  needed  here.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  If 
the  Camellia  with  a  ball  were  treated  as  the  Geranium, 
the  subsequent  waterings  would  only  saturate  the  new 
soil,  whilst  the  ball  within  would  be  dry  as  dust,  and 
the  plant  would  be  starving  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
And  thus  have  hundreds  of  pot  plants  perished,  and 
thence  so  many  queries  about  such  mishaps.  Wliere- 
ever  there  is  a  ball,  and  that  tolerably  firm,  press  the 
filling  in,  I  say,  firmly ;  and  this  is  one  reason  for  my 
preferring  a  mellow  state  of  soil  to  one  that  is  wet — 
mellow  soil  will  bear  the  foot,  wet  soil  not  so ;  it  would, 
indeed,  be  “  puddling.” 

Good  planters  exercise  a  prudent  forethought  where- 
ever  circumstances  require  it,  and  such  can  be  met  by 
the  amount  of  labour.  If  they  have  a  harsh,  lumpy,  or 
adhesive  soil  to  deal  with,  means  must  be  taken  to 
pulverise  at  least  as  much  soil  as  will  be  requisite  to 
fill  up  the  interstices  betwixt  the  fibres ;  and,  of  course, 
the  holes  are  excavated  beforehand.  In  many  cases,  in 
which  the  plant  or  tree  is  of  much  importance,  and 
where  it  is  necessary  to  carry  speedy  effect,  the  ex¬ 
perienced  planter  will  have  some  superior  soil  adapted 
to  the  tree  in  question  provided  from  the  compost  yard, 
where  all  the  refuse  of  the  potting  bench  and  surplus 
mixtures  should  ever  be  preserved  for  such  purposes. 

Lastly,  as  of  groat  importance  to  large  specimens,  I 
would  urge  the  propriety,  on  all  sound  soils,  of  forming 
what  is  termed  a  basin  over  the  surface  of  the  newly- 
planted  tree’s  roots.  I  am  aware,  that  in  dress-ground 
this  is  somewhat  averse  to  smartness  of  appearance,  but 
the  latter  ought  to  concede  half-a-point  in  so  material 
an  affair.  It  often  happens,  that  a  large  evergreen, 
although  planted  in  October,  and  well  rooted  during  the 
same  autumn,  will  require  liberal  waterings  in  the 
following  May,  in  order  to  prevent  leaf-shedding.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  best  to  give  a  score  of  large  water-cans- 
full  at  a  watering :  dribbling  is  of  little  use  here.  How 
convenient,  then,  is  it  to  have  a  capacious  basin  to 
retain  and  equalise  the  water,  as  also  to  conduct  rains 
to  the  roots  at  all  times. 

Those  who  have  quantities  of  very  small  shrubs  or 
evergreens  to  transplant,  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
make  a  clayey  puddle  on  the  spot  where  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from,  and  dip  their  roots  in  before  placing  them 
in  the  cart  or  other  vehicle  which  is  to  convey  them  to 
the  planter.  In  this  county,  I  have  seen  Hollies  tied 
in  bunches,  and  thrown  on  the  top  of  coal  or  other 
carts,  without  the  least  precautions,  and  after  travelling 
half  a  score  of  miles  in  a  March  wind,  planted  as 
hedges,  or  otherwise;  and  after  nine-tenths  failing,  the 
farmers  gravely  asking  tho  gardener,  how  it  was  they 
could  not  grow  Hollies.  If  the  planter  can  choose  his 
day,  by  all  means  let  him  avoid  a  sunny  one  with  a 
drying  wind.  R.  Errington. 
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ROCK-PLANTS. 

I  have  been  pushed  up  into  a  corner  for  a  long  while, 
but  hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  hold  out  against 
writing  bare  lists  of  plants  without  some  descriptions, 
however  short;  but.  late  last  evening,  I  have  been 
thrust  right  over  the  hedge,  I  had  adopted,  by  a 
strong-headed  Irishman,  from  Waterford,  who  signs 
himself  “X.  Y.  Z.,”  and  who  must  have,  not  only  “  a 
list  of  such  plants  as  arc  most  applicable  for  outside 
rock-work,”  but  also  “  the  names  of  such  rock-plants  as 
may  be  raised  from  seeds.”  To  this  I  replied,  on  the 
instant,  “  That  is  Waterford  all  over,  anyhow,  for  all 
the  rock-plants  in  the  world  can  be  raised  from  seeds,  if 
you  can  get  them  !  ”  He  laughed  right  out,  and  his 
broad  humour  made  mo  laugh  too;  although  I  was 
little  in  the  humour  of  laughing  at  the  time,  seeing  that 
I  lost  my  footing  and  my  steadiness  of  purpose  at  the 
same  push.  However,  the  upshot  of  the  thing  was,  that 
1  consented,  at  last,  to  give  the  two  lists — one  of  rock- 
plants,  and  one  of  the  rock-plants  of  which  seeds 
can  be  procured  in  London — upon  the  understanding, 
that  I  must  not  have  blame,  nor  any  charge  whatever, 
about  whether  all  the  plants  and  seeds,  or  any  of  them, 
would  suit  him  or  not. 

I  have  taken  the  list  of  rock-plants  chiefly  from  the 
newest  catalogues  within  my  reach,  and  the  list  of  seeds 
of  rock-plants  I  took  from  Mr.  Carter’s  catalogue. 

In  making  my  selection,  I  have  presumed  that  no  one 
in  his  senses  would  make  a  rock-work  where  the  roots 
of  large  trees  or  shrubs  could  reach  them;  that  the 
rock-work  was  rather  intended  for  the  cultivation  of 
choice  plants,  either  as  botanical  rarities,  or  delicate 
alpines,  requiring  special  treatment ;  or  as  showy  dwarf 
plants,  or  plants  that  hold  on  a  long  time  in  flower,  or 
keep  green  most  parts  of  the  year.  I  could  make  a 
narrow  border  by  the  side  ot  a  high  terrace-walk,  or  by 
a  low  wall  or  bank,  in  which  all  rock-plants  whatsoever 
could  be  as  easily  grown  as  on  a  made  rock-work  for 
the  purpose ;  and  there  is  not  one  single  plant  that  I 
know  of  which  would  grow  out  with  us  in  a  mixed 
border,  that  would  not  grow  just  as  well,  and  often 
better,  on  a  rock-work  that  was  properly  executed. 
Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  will  grow  on  such  a  rock-work 
!  as  well  as  in  the  best  border  that  ever  was  made  ;  but 
'  are  they  fit  objects  for  rock-work  ?  The  question  must  be 
settled  by  individual  taste.  All  [wish  to  be  understood 
is,  that  when  plants  and  seeds  were  distributed  over  the 
face  of  the  earth  after  the  Flood,  there  was  no  such  a 
thing  as  a  collection  of  plants  set  apart  for  growing 
specially  on  rocks  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  have 
been  as  much  among  rocks  as  any  gardener  in  the 
kingdom — perhaps  more  so.  I  have  studied  the  botany 
of  our  own  rocks,  even  to  the  eagle’s  nest  and  the  ptar¬ 
migan’s  gizzard,  and  I  can  affirm,  positively,  that  ninety- 
nine  plants  out  of  every  hundred,  which  they  call  rock- 
plants,  do  not  grow  upon  rocks  at  all  in  a  state  of  , 
nature.  It  is  true,  that  some,  yea,  many,  plants  grow  on 
I  rocks  against  their  will,  so  to  speak  ;  they  were  so  over¬ 
whelmed  in  the  plains  by  a  stronger  race  of  plants,  that 
they  would  have  become  extinct  ages  ago,  were  it  not 
that  birds  carried  their  seed  to  the  higher  regions  ot  the 
country,  and  there  sowed  them  high  and  dry  above  the 
ordinary  vegetation,  where,  in  their  turn,  they  became 
the  strongest,  and  ever  since  they  confined  themselves 
to  that  locality,  and  kept  possession  of  the  higher 
grounds,  whether  rocks  or  ridges :  not  from  choice, 
however,  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  as  half  the  world 
believe  to  this  very  day,  but  from  sheer  necessity,  as  the 
gardener  has  found  out  long,  long  ago,  when  they  were 
brought  down  to  him,  where  he  gave  them  equal  chances 
and  fair  play  in  his  rich  and  screened  borders.  Other 
i  plants,  again,  that  would  clothe  the  bare  hill-side,  or  the 
|  open  fields,  to  this  day,  were  it  not  for  the  intrusion  of 


a  rougher  state  of  vegetation,  have  been  carried  to  the 
recesses  of  the  forest  by  the  same  agency,  where  they 
struggled  on  for  a  time,  until  they,  or  their  descendants, 
acquired  the  habit  of  seclusion,  and  that  degree  ot 
change  in  constitution,  which  enables  them  now  to 
flourish  under  circumstances  the  very  opposite  to  those 
first  assigned  to  them  by  nature;  this,  too,  has  been 
proved,  over  and  over  again,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
gardener,  as  well  as  many  other  changes  ot  constitution 
and  habitation,  equally  at  variance  with  his  own  experi¬ 
ments.  Hence  his  surprise  at  meeting  with,  in  the 
world,  such  a  general  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  first 
elements  of  Natural  History  as  would  assign  to  every 
border,  bank,  brae,  or  hollow  in  or  about  the  garden,  a 
definite  set  of  plants,  purposed  for  such  a  place,  and 
for  such  only,  by  the  hand  of  Nature ;  to  say  nothing 
of  his  rockeries,  for  which  nature  does  not  seem  to  have 
provided  liberally,  or  very  specially,  at  the  time  of  the 
general  distribution;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  cannot 
very  well  violato  natural  laws,  by  planting  such  plants 
on  our  rock-works  as  please  our  own  fancies. 

There  is  a  rock-work  round  the  pond  from  which 
Mr.  Appleby  used  to  draw  water  for  the  Orchids,  at  the 
Pine  Apple  Place  Nursery,  when  the  tanks  got  low;  and 
there,  of  an  afternoon,  and  six  days  in  the  week,  during 
the  summer,  you  might  see  some  of  the  ladies,  from  the 
West  End,  botanising  after  the  novelties  of  the  season, 
where  they  would  be  sure  to  find  them — hardy,  half- 
haiidy,  greenhouse,  frame  and  conservative,  annuals, 
biennials,  and  perennials,  bulbs  as  well,  with  here  and 
there  a  weedy,  botanical  curiosity,  or  a  lull -blown 
florists’  flower  as  round  as  my  hat,  and  may-be  as  sweet 
as  a  Clove  or  a  Carnation.  All  that  I  have  seen  myself, 
for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  also,  I  met  with  ladies  there, 
who  govern  and  control  the  fashions  of  the  age,  and 
never  did  I  hear  a  single  observation  against  that  par¬ 
ticular  way  of  planting  rock-work  during  the  whole  time. 
If  we  call  that  No.  I,  I  could  go  on  and  count  to  ten  or 
twelve  kinds  ol  ways  lor  planting  such  rockeries,  and, 
as  likely  as  not,  No.  12  would  be  planted  all  over  with 
such  plants  as  you  might  hide  in  the  palm  of  your 
hand— though,  in  full  flower,  and  with  names  as  long  as 
would  take  an  ordinary  memory  to  stoic  up  in  a  life¬ 
time,  and  with  flowers  so  small  and  so  curiously  loimed, 
that  one  would  need  a  good  eye-glass  to  make  out  the 
parts  properly.  There  would  be  no  need  to  get  different 
mixtures  or  composts  to  suit  the  most  rare  and  delicate 
plants  as  woidd  be  indispensable  for  No.  1  and  No.  12. 
Any  good,  light  garden  soil,  and  a  good  depth  of  it,  will 
do  for  all  the  plants  and  seeds  in  these  lists;  or,  it  not, 
I  shall  state  the  difference  when  I  come  to  the  particular 
name. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Alpine  Plants  suitable  for 
planting  on  a  properly-made  rockery. 

Acorns  gramineus,  and  variegated;  A.  japonicus. 

Aconitum  chinense,  many  varieties  of. 

Agrostemma  coronaria,  single,  and  double,  and  intermedia. 
Ajuga  pyramidalis,  reptans,  and  white  var. 

Alcliemilla  scricea,  alpina,  and  lissa ;  line -leaved  dwarf 
plants. 

Alyssum  deltoidum,  montanum,  podolicum,  olympicum, 
saxatile,  and  its  variegated  form ;  all  those  are  eminently 
suited  for  rockwork. 

Anemone  apennina,  japouica  and  its  cross  (both  swamp 
plants,  but  equally  good  on  rockwork),  apennina,  ne- 
morosa,  single  and  double,  pulsatilla,  thalictroides,  and 
palmata. 

Antirrhinum,  or  Snapdragons,  without  end  or  beginning. 
Aquilegia  californica,  canadensis,  formosa,  glandulosa,  lep- 
toceras,  and  Skinnori. 

Arabis  alpestre,  ciliata,  collina,  procumbens,  and  rosea ;  all 
very  dwarf  rock  plants,  requiring  good  sites  and  better 
attention. 

Arenaria  csespitosa,  grandiflora,  longifolia,  nardifolia. 

Arnica  montanum. 
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Artemisia  rupestris. 

Aster  amellus  and  tenellus. 

Aubretia  purpurea  and  deltoides ;  dwarf  favourites. 

Asperula  odorata ;  one  of  our  sweetest  natives,  and  retains 
the  scent  after  drying. 

Beilis,  or  Daisies — so  numerous,  that  one  should  select 
them  when  in  flower.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  all 
Tubbish  has  been  mixed  up  together,  on  the  continent, 
to  make  a  large  collection  of  them,  seven  or  eight  out  of 
the  whole  number  being  extremely  pretty  and  interesting. 

Betonica  officinalis. 

Campanula  agregata,  carpatica,  blue  and  white;  garganica, 
glomerata,  pulla,  very  dwarf ;  pumila,  blue  and  white. 

Cardamine  asarifolia  and  macrophylla.  All  the  Cardamines 
are  excellent  food  for  chickens,  particularly  early  in  the 
spring. 

Centaurea  purpurea,  montana,  and  alpina. 

Cheiranthus  alpinus,  Delilianus,  Marshallii,  ocliroleucus, 
and  splendidissimus  ;  all  of  them  fine  and  suitable. 

Cineraria  maritima,  the  frosted  silver  plant  again  ;  C.  Fis- 
cherii. 

Circrea  alpina. 

Coronilla  ibirica,  coronata,  minima,  and  montana. 

Cortusa  Mathioli;  requires  particular  care. 

Corydalis  (Dielytra)  formosa. 

Cynoglossum  montanum. 

Dactylis  glomerata,  variegated ;  this  is  a  very  pretty,  strong 
tuft  of  variegated  Cocks-foot  grass. 

Dianthus  alpinus,  Atkinsonii,  Barkerii,  fimbriatus,  fulgens, 
hispanicus,  montanus,  mutabilis,  petrceus,  Napoleouis,  5s. ; 
polymorphus,  Victoria,  2s.  (id.;  and  speciosissimus :  all 
fine,  and  most  suitable  for  rockwork.  See  the  seed-list, 
also,  for  more  of  them. 

Dictamnus,  the  purple  and  white  Fraxinellas — two  of  the 
most  enduring  plants  known  to  gardeners  on  rockwork  or 
in  a  border. 

Dodecatheon  meadia,  elegans,  giganteum,  integrifolia,  and 
others  :  all  these  American  Cowslips  are  far  safer  on 
rockwork,  as  the  ground  is  not  disturbed  when  they  are 
at  rest  and  not  seen. 

Draba  aizoides  and  hesperidifolia ;  both  require  particular 
attention. 

Dryas  Drummondi,  integrifolia,  and  octopetala;  they  should 
have  peat,  and  the  surface  over  the  roots  be  covered 
with  small  pebbles. 

Epimedium  alpinum,  atroviolacea,  diphyllum,  grandiflorum, 
macranthum,  rubrum,  very  fine,  3s.  Gd. ;  violaceum  and 
violaceum  carnea.  The  Barrenworts  require  very  good 
light  soil,  notwithstanding  the  name. 

Erpetion  reniforme  would  do  for  children’s  rockwork;  some 
ought  to  be  kept  in  pots  over  the  winter. 

Erodium  alpinum,  a  wild  kind  of  Geranium. 

Erinus  alpinus,  very  dwarf.  I  once  saw  the  top  of  an  old 
wail  in  a  blaze  with  it  for  yards  together. 

Eryngium  alpinum,  planum,  cceruleum,  and  maritimum. 

Erythrolrena  conspicua ;  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the  true 
thistles,  only  a  biennial,  but  will  ripen  seeds  on  a  rock¬ 
work  as  far  north  as  Perth,  perhaps  as  far  as  Dingwall ; 
they  also  call  it  the  Scarlet  Mexican  Thistle.  We  had  it 
splendidly  in  a  peat  border  in  Edinburgh,  in  1827;  never 
saw  it  half  so  fine  in  England. 

Fragraria ;  the  variegated  Strawberries,  particularly  the 
yellow  one,  are  excellent  rock  plants. 

Fritillaria  meleagris  and  varieties;  rich  yellow  bulbs  that 
would  like  a  life-time  on  rockwork. 

Fumaria  (Diclytra)  nobilis. 

Galax  aphylla. 

Genista  tinctoria  and  saxatilis. 

Gentiana  asclepiadca,  alpina,  cruciata,  pneumonanthe,  Cau- 
casica,  3s.  6d. ;  cruciata,  gelida,  saponaria,  septemfida, 
and  verna ;  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  they  prefer 
the  north  side,  where  the  ground  is  cool,  and  partially 
shaded. 

Geranium  argenteum,  grandiflorum,  ibericum,  Lambertiana, 
lancastriense,  lividum,  nodosum,  olympicum,  orientalis, 
pratense  double,  sanguineum,  and  Wallichianum ;  all 
capital  rock  and  block  plants  ;  they  are  the  real  true 
Geraniums. 

Geum  montanum,  triflorum. 

Gnaphalium  arenarium  and  dioicum. 


Glaux  maritima. 

Gypsophylla  elegans  and  sibirica. 

Helleborus  abschasius,  atrorubens,  fragrans,  olympicus,  and 
trifoliatus ;  all  deserving  of  an  open,  airy  place,  as  they 
flower  in  winter,  and  very  early  in  the  spring,  though  not 
so  gay  as  niger,  the  common  Christmas  Itose.  I  only  see 
them  in  the  catalogue  of  Henderson  and  Son,  of  the 
Wellington  Hoad  Nursery. 

Ilencheria  Drummondi. 

Hieraceum  eriophyllum,  Lawsonii,  and  pusillum. 

Hippocrepis  comosa. 

Hypoxis  stellata  and  canadensis  ;  bulb-like  plants,  that 
ought  to  be  much  better  known. 

Iberis  Gibral tarica,  saxatilis,  sempervirens,  sempervirens 
variegata,  and  Tenoreana;  the  first  and  last  are  liable 
to  be  cut  off  by  a  hard  winter,  and  some  of  each  should 
be  kept  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame. 

Iris  ;  all  the  family  will  grow  on  rockwork. 

Linaria  origanifolia,  hepatieifolia,  pilosa,  and  purpurea. 

Lotus  corniculatus,  the  double  variety. 

Lychnis  Bimgeana,  diorca,  double  white,  fulgens,  coronata, 
and  viscaria;  all  of  them  want  good  rich  soil,  and  to  be 
often  renewed  by  cuttings. 

Lysimachia  nummularia,  capitata,  stricta,  and  verticillata ; 
the  first  a  favourite  with  us  all. 

Lytlirum  roseum  superbum;  in  the  dampest  parts  behind; 
a  line  thing. 

Matricaria  grandiflora. 

Melittis  grandiflora,  melissophylla,  and  speciosa. 

Mimulus ;  a  collection  of  them  where  the  rockwork  is  bor¬ 
dered  by  water. 

Mitchellia  repens. 

Mitella  diphylla  and  pentandra. 

Myosotis  azorica,  alpestris,  montana,  palustris-rosea ;  the 
Forget-me-not  family. 

Nuttalia  grandiflora;  requires  to  be  constantly  renewed 
from  seeds. 

(Enothera  acaulis,  Fraserii,  macrocarpa,  missouriensis, 
riparia  or  repens  or  prostrata,  speciosa  and  taraxifolia. 

Omphalodes  verna. 

Ononis  rotundifolia  and  speciosa. 

Orobus  canescens,  flaccidus,  Gordonii,  lobatus,  and  vernus. 

Oxalis  iloribunda,  and  elegans. 

Phlox  nivalis,  repens,  and  verna. 

Plumbago  Larpentas. 

Polemonium  pumilum,  and  pulcbellum. 

Polygonium  Brunonii,  and  vaccinifolium. 

Potentilla  alpestris,  and  all  the  fancy  ones,  but  they  take  up 
a  good  deal  of  room,  if  the  soil  is  good,  and  if  not,  they 
will  not  answer. 

Primula  alpina,  altaica,  calycina,  ciliata,  and  cortusoides, 
which  requires  to  be  often  renewed  by  seed;  decora, 
denticulata,  farinosa,  glaucescens,  glumacea,  helvetica, 
hirsuta,  integrifolia,  marginata,  Munroeana,  nivalis,  Pal- 
lasii,  violacea,  and  viscosa.  Slugs  and  snails  delight  to 
feed  on  all  these,  which  is  a  great  drawback  to  their  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Pyrola  rotundifolia. 

Bamondia  pyrenaica. 

Ranunculus  aconitifolius,  double ;  amplexicaulis,  montanus, 
and  double  repens. 

Rhodiola  rosea. 

Saponaria  ocymoides ;  requires  to  be  often  renewed  from 
cuttings  ;  a  nice  thing. 

Saxifraga ;  every  one  of  the  species  and  varieties,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-two. 

Sedum ;  all  the  species  and  varieties  also ;  they  run  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  kinds. 

Sempervivum  arachnoideum,  californicum,  globiferum,  mon¬ 
tanum,  sediforme. 

Sibthorpia  europea ;  apt  to  go  off  in  a  hard  winter,  but  one 
of  our  best  evergreen  trailing  gems. 

Silene  acaulis ;  pink  and  white  varieties ;  alpestris,  mari¬ 
tima,  and  double,  Schafti  and  Zavadskii  rosea;  slugs  are 
fond  of  them  also. 

Soldanella  alpina,  Clusii,  minima,  pusilla;  they  require  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  and  some  to  be  kept  in  pots,  being 
among  the  smallest  plants  we  grow. 

Statice;  all  the  species  and  varieties  ;  a  dozen  at  least. 

Stipa  pinnata. 
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Stillaria  scapigera. 

Silene  acaulis,  ornata,  Scliafti,  pendula ;  an  annual,  but  as 
good  as  perennial  on  rockwork. 

Statice  pseudo-armeria,  and  three  or  four  other  kinds. 

Stipa  pinnata. 

Tourn ef or tia  heliotr opioides . 


On  the  supposition  that  the  rockwork  is  t.o  he  free 
from  the  roots  of  trees,  and  that  ordinary  garden  soil  is 
made  use  of,  the  whole  of  these  will  succeed  very  well 
treated  as  rock  plants,  and  all  of  them  may  he  reared 
from  seed  in  the  spring,  with  tho  help  of  a  cold  frame, 
or  some  hand-glasses. 

Rock  Plants  that  may  be  raised  from  Seeds  to 
he  sown  in  the  spring,  say  about  the  middle  of  April — 
selections  to  be  made  according  to  individual  taste. 


Alyssum  saxatile. 

Antirrhinum  majus,  and  end¬ 
less  varieties. 

Arabis  caucasica. 

Aster  tenellus. 

Campanula  peutagona. 

„  carpatica. 

Centaurea  depressa. 

Cistus  ;  five  or  six  kinds. 

Crucianella  stylosa. 

Dianthus  atrorubens. 

„  caucasicus. 

„  deltoides. 

„  liispanicus ;  three 

or  four  varieties. 

„  imperialis. 

„  japonicus. 

„  moschatus. 

„  plumarius. 

,,  pulcliellus: 

„  suavis. 

„  superbus. 

Erinus  alpinus. 

Eschscholtzia  crocea. 

Gentiana  Amarella. 

„  cruciata 

Geranium;  six  to  ten  kinds, 
or  all  the  species  in  stock. 

Geum  coccineum. 

„  atrosanguineum. 

„  splendens. 

„  superbum. 

Helianthemum ;  twelve  to 
fifteen  kinds. 

Hieraceum  speciosum. 

Iberis  Tenoreana. 

Lathyrus  latifolius,  and 
others. 

Linaria  alpina. 

„  spartea. 


Linaria  spcciosa. 

„  versicolor. 

Lychnis  Corsica. 

„  Flos-jovis. 

Meconopsis  cambrica. 

(Enothera  acaulis. 

„  macrocarpa. 

„  prostrata. 

Ononis  rotundifolia. 

Orobus  Eischeri. 

Potentilla  formosa. 

„  atrosanguinea. 

Ramondia  pyrenaica. 

Scutellaria  macrantlia. 

Sedum  coeruleum. 

Thymus  azurus. 

„  corsicus. 

„  caucasicus. 

„  variegatus. 

Uvularia  grandiflora. 

Veronica  chamsedrys,  varie¬ 
gated  and  plain;  prostrata, 
or  repens,  very  pretty,  but 
apt  to  perish  in  hard 
winters . 

Vinca;  the  dwarf  purple,  the 
white,  and  the  variegated, 
and  they  must  be  cons¬ 
tantly  kept  within  bounds, 
else  they  overrun  every¬ 
thing  around  them. 

Viola ;  all  the  sweet  violets, 
and  the  following;  calca- 
rata,  canina,  alba,  and 
rubra,  lutea,  or  pyrolae- 
folia,  palmata,  and  Penn- 
sylvanica. 

Walds  teinia  geoides. 

Wulfenia  carinthaica. 

Zauschneria  Californica. 


There  are  a  few  more,  and  some  new  ones,  which  I  do 
not  happen  to  know,  both  in  Mr.  Low’s,  and  in  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  catalogue  of  this  season,  which  would  do  on  a 
rockwork  as  well  as  the  rest,  hut  surely  there  are 
enough  here,  and  to  spare.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out, 
they  sell  them  at  from  6s.  to  12s.,  and  18s.  a  dozen, 
according  to  the  selection  ordered;  but  a  very  good  way 
for  a  new  beginner  would  he  to  write  and  ask  how 
many  a  nurseryman  would  give  for  oue,  two,  or  three 
sovereigns,  of  the  rock  plants  mentioned  in  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener,  at  such  a  page,  and  as  all  the  best 
nurserymen  take  in  this  work,  that  would  simplify  the 
business  one-half. — D.  Beaton. 


REMEMBRANCERS. 

Potting  and  Top-Dressing. — Azaleas  and  Camellias 
that  were  not  examined  in  spring,  just  when  the  young 
wood  was  forming,  will  require  to  be  looked  to  now, 
more  especially  if  they  have  been  standing  out-of-doors. 


Large  plants  will  bloom  very  well  in  the  same  pots,  or 
tubs,  for  years,  with  the  removal  of  a  portion  of  surface 
soil,  and  adding  a  similar  quantity  of  suitable  material. 
In  all  moderate-sized  plants  tho  drainage  should  be 
examined,  worms  looked  after,  and,  if  the  soil  appear 
at  all  worn-out,  sour,  or  sodden,  the  worst  of  it  removed, 
and  fresh  soil,  and  a  clean  pot  given;  heaving  in  mind, 
at  this  season,  with  all  hard-wooded  plants,  to  give  a 
rather  small  shift,  that  the  roots  may  be  getting  to  the 
sides  of  the  pot  before  winter.  Both  of  these  tribes  of 
plants  will  stand  more  sun  out-of-doors  now  than  they 
would  do  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Though  the 
Camellia  he  hardy  enough,  the  green  of  the  foliage 
looks  best  when  wintered  before  the  shoots  are  at  all 
affected  by  frost,  or  the  roots  saturated  by  cold  rains. 
The  Azalea,  though  nearly  as  hardy,  suffers  more  when 
the  roots  are  immoderately  cooled,  either  by  radiation, 
or  cold  rains ;  and,  therefore,  after  September,  if  the 
plant  be  exposed,  tho  pot  and  roots  should  he  protected. 
The  white  Azalea  Jndica  stands  in  the  open  air,  when 
planted  out  unsheltered,  in  several  places;  hut  I  would 
have  little  faith  in  its  flowering  if  so  kept  in  a  pot 
above  ground  All  of  these  partaking  of  the  habit  of 
the  above  white  Azalea  become  semi-deciduous,  or  a 
little  more  than  that  in  winter;  and,  therefore,  many 
good  growers  allow  such  plants  to  remain  longer  in  a 
cool  place,  that  tho  leaves  may  fall  before  removing  to 
the  plant-house,  or  forcing-house,  that  there  may  be 
less  trouble  in  picking  withered  foliage  afterwards. 
Young  beginners  had  better  house  early  in  October, 

I  even  though  they  be  troubled  with  the  fading  foliage  in 
i  winter. 

In  any  shifting  now,  endeavour  to  keep  the  plants 
close,  and  if  that  is  unattainable,  in  a  shady  place, 
l  until  the  roots  are  freely  growing.  Be  particular  with 
!  the  drainage ;  a  little  clean  moss  spread  over  it  keeps 
the  soil  from  clogging  it  up.  Any  spare  time  should 
be  devoted  to  tying  and  training ;  and  if  scaly  insects 
appear  on  the  Camellia,  or  thrip  on  the  Azalea,  wash 
with  soap  and  water  in  the  one  case,  and  fumigate  and 
syringe  with  with  weak  laurel-water  in  the  other,  turn¬ 
ing  the  plant  over,  so  that  the  liquid  does  not  fall  on 
the  soil. 

Greenhouse  Plants  should  now  he  looked  over,  a3 
to  top-dressing  and  pot-room  ~  and  all  kinds,  such  as 
Cytisus,  &c.,  subject  to  red  spider,  should  receive  a  good 
syringing  with  soap-water,  and  often,  using  clean  water 
soon  afterwards.  It  is  of  importance  that  no  plant 
should  be  housed  with  a  worm  in  the  soil,  as  nothing 
so  soon  disarranges  the  foundation  of  all  good  pot- 
culture — the  drainage;  and  many  things  cannot  have 
lime-water  applied  with  impunity  so  strong  as  to 
|  dislodge  them. 

Calceolarias.  —  Large- flowering,  florist  kinds  may 
still  he  propagated,  by  inserting  the  cuttings,  under  a 
bell-glass,  in  a  shady,  north  aspect,  the  place  being 
thoroughly  drained  and  secured  from  worms.  This 
mode,  and  cutting  an  old  plant  into  pieces,  with  or 
without  much  root  attached,  is  the  only  way  to  preserve 
favourite  fine  kinds.  No  disrooting,  or  shaking  the 
soil  from  a  large,  old  plant,  and  again  repotting,  will 
often  be  effectual  in  taking  such  plants  through  the 
winter ;  nor  is  it  necessary,  as  a  cutting  in  August  may 
he  grown  as  large  as  any  strong  man  can  lift  by  May 
or  June.  Seed  of  these  large  kinds  should  also  now  bo  • 
sown ;  be  careful,  as  often  advised,  that  the  seeds  arc 
not  buried.  Shrubby  kinds,  for  the  borders,  will  he 
propagated  early  enough  towards  the  middle  and  end 
of  September,  choosing  pieces  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  length,  and  placing  them  under  glass,  on  a  north 
border,  in  sandy  soil.  These,  if  grown  on,  will  make  | 
better  plants  in  May  than  any  old  plants  that  might  bo 
saved  over  the  winter. 

Cinerarias. — Pot  off  seedlings  for  early  blooming. 
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A  six-inch  pot  will  grow  a  nice  bushy  plant.  Divide 
the  old  stools  of  last  spring’s  plants,  or  take  up  the 
strongest  suckers  and  jiot  them,  and  put  both  in  a  frame 
or  pit,  kept  rather  close  for  a  time,  to  encourage  growth, 
j  Seed  may  also  be  sown  for  spring  blooming. 

Chrysanthemums. — Where  these  arc  wanted  fine  they 
should  be  carefully  tied  out,  and  the  light  and  air 
;  allowed  to  play  round  and  upon  every  leaf.  No  stopping 
of  shoots  must  now  be  thought  about,  as  that  would  just 
j  deprive  you  of  the  bloom,  Rut  as  the  shoots  extend,  all 
j  small  offsets  appearing  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the 
lower  parts  may  be  nipped  out  with  the  point  of  a 
knife,  and  that  will  throw  more  strength  into  the  end 
buds,  where  flowers  are  to  come  from.  Liquid-manure 
may  also  be  given  alternately  with  clear  water,  and  the 
!  pots  may  be  top-dressed  with  rotten  cow-dung.  No 
shifting  should  be  given  now,  unless  the  plants  have 
been  growing  in  the  ground,  or  plunged  out  in  smallish 
pots.  Even  these  should  be  potted  finally  before  the 
flower-buds  show  much.  Fly  and  thrip  will  be  deterred 
from  feasting  on  the  foliage  if  they  are  well  syringed 
1  occasionally  with  weak  soot  and  lime-water,  holding  a 
small  portion  of  sulphur  in  solution.  The  points  of 
shoots  in  the  border  may  yet  be  layered  in  small  pots, 
for  obtaining  flowers  on  dwarf-lilliputian  plants.  The 
best  mode  is  to  have  a  very  narrow  sharp-pointed 
knife,  to  insert  that  in  the  middle  of  the  shoot,  say  six 
or  eight  inches  from  its  point,  draw  the  knife  then 
carefully  either  upwards  or  downwards  for  an  inch  or 
two,  and  before  withdrawing,  place  a  chip  of  wood,  a 
pebble,  or  even  a  piece  of  earth,  in  the  opening;  cover 
this  part  an  inch  over  with  earth  as  it  is  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  pot;  and  if  likely  to  be  disturbed  there, 
hook  it  down,  or  place  a  stone  over  it.  If  well  watered, 
the  pot  will  soon  be  filled  with  roots,  when  the  plant 
may  be  cut  off,  and  kept  slightly  shaded  for  a  time. 

Heaths,  Epacrises,  and  liarcl-wooded  plants,  in 
general,  now  requiring  more  pot-room,  should  have  it 
without  delay,  that  the  soil  may  be  getting  appropriated 
before  winter.  Those  intended  to  blow  early,  as  Epacris, 
should  now  receive  plenty  of  light,  that  the  wood  may 
be  hardened,  and  the  flower-buds  set.  Heavy  drenching 
rains  must,  in  all  cases,  be  avoided,  as  they  either  wash 
the  virtues  out  of  the  soil,  or  render  it  soured  and  caked, 
so  that  air  cannot  penetrate.  To  be  secure  from  worms, 
the  best  plants  should  stand  on  boards,  slates,  &c.,  so 
that  the  wrigglers  cannot  get  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot. 
It  is  amazing  how  very  thin  a  fat  fellow  can  make  him¬ 
self  when  he  has  a  particular  object  in  view. 

Scarlet  Geraniums  in  Pots  should  be  well  supplied 
with  liquid-manure,  or  be  liberally  top-dressed,  which 
will  give  size  and  number  to  the  flower-trusses.  When 
a  few  flowrets  fade  in  the  centre  of  a  truss  of  bloom,  nip 
them  out,  and  the  truss  may  go  on  for  weeks  afterwards. 
Those  intended  for  blooming  in  winter  should  not  now 
be  encouraged  to  flower,  but  should  receive  their  last 
shifting,  and  when  rooted  be  kept  rather  dry. 

Florists’  Pelargoniums  lately  pruned  down,  and 
standing  out-of-doors,  should  be  turned  on  their  broad- 
I  sides,  if  heavy  rains  are  frequent,  or  they  will  not 
break  kindly.  Tender  kinds,  and  slender  growers,  as 
many  of  the  Fancies,  had  better  be  moved  under  glass, 
where  such  a  conveniency  exists ;  as,  if  frequently 
i  soaked,  when  pruned-in,  young  shoots  will  come  irre¬ 
gularly,  and  somewhat  gouty.  Cuttings  of  all  these 
may  now  be  made  of  the  Scarlets  and  strong-growing 
Pelargoniums,  in  pots,  boxes,  or  the  open  border ;  but 
tbe  small  Fancies  will  be  the  better  by  the  protection 
of  glass,  whether  planted  out,  or  placed  round  the  sides 
of  a  pot. 

Cactuses,  standing  in  sunny  places  out-of-doors,  will 
soon  want  protecting  from  autumn  rains.  In  fact,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  the  water-pot  may  now  be 
locked-up  until  the  spring. 


Creepers  and  Twiners,  in  the  greenhouse,  will  now, 
and  frequently  to  come,  require  thinning,  to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  light  to  Fuchsias,  Achimenes,  Cockscombs,  Bal¬ 
sams,  Geraniums,  Begonias,  Thunbergias,  Cleroden- 
drons,  Lantenas,  &c.,  which  will  now  constitute  the 
principal  attractions  of  such  places.  Few  things,  at 
this  season,  look  better  than  nice  little  Fuchsias  from 
cuttings  propagated  in  spring. 

Propagating.  —  Many  comparatively  hardy  things 
should  now  be  looked  after  without  delay,  as,  if  propa¬ 
gated  now  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  they  will  require  much 
less  attention  than  they  will  do  a  month  hence,  and 
also  be  much  stronger  and  hardier  in  consequence.  I 
allude  to  such  things  as  Anagallis,  Heliotrope,  small 
Lobelias,  variegated  Alyssum,  Petunias,  finer  kinds  of 
Phlox,  and  a  few  of  the  more  tender  Verbenas,  though 
the  middle  of  September  will  do  for  most  of  the  latter. 
Of  all  these,  small,  stubby  pieces  should  be  chosen. 
The  choosing  the  cutting  is  three  parts  out  of  five  of 
the  success.  R.  Fish. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 

( Continued  from  page  402.) 

Ciiatsworth.  —  On  leaving  the  Orchid  houses,  as 
mentioned  in  my  last,  I  was  ushered  into  the  Pineries,  i 
the  plants  in  which  I  found  in  great  luxuriance,  with  | 
numbers  of  fine  large  fruit.  One  long  pit  was  filled 
entirely  with  the  Smooth  Cayenne,  which  I  was  told 
averaged  from  4  to  6  lbs.  weight  each,  and  had  an 
excellent  flavour.  Probably,  at  Chatsworth,  there  is 
the  largest  stock  of  this  new,  line  Pine-apple,  in  Great  I 
Britain. 

The  mode  by  which  the  Pine  is  cultivated  here 
appears  to  be  an  improvement  upon  what  is  called  the 
Hamiltonian  system,  which,  our  readers  are  aware,  is 
that  of  planting  them  out  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  and 
allowing  them  to  fruit,  and  the  suckers  to  remain  and 
fruit  also.  At  Chatsworth,  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots, 
plunged  in  bark,  in  the  usual  way,  until  they  are  nearly 
large  enough  to  fruit.  Then  they  are  planted  out  in  a 
heated  bed  of  rich  loam,  and  allowed  to  fruit,  which 
fruit  attains,  in  consequence,  a  large  size.  After  they 
have  fruited,  they  are  taken  up,  the  suckers  removed  off 
them,  and  the  old  plants  are  thrown  away.  I  believe 
this  same  method  is  practised  also  at  Trentbam.  To 
me  it  appears  this  way  of  growing  the  fruit  is  better 
than  when  the  old  plants  are  allowed  to  remain,  year 
after  year,  in  the  old  exhausted  soil.  By  thus  growing 
the  plants  in  pots,  with  the  requisite  number  of  re- 
pottings,  and  when  large  enough,  to  plant  them  out  in 
a  bed  of  fresh,  rich  soil,  the  plants  are  more  certain  to 
produce  fine,  perfect  fruit,  than  by  either  the  old  method 
of  growing  and  fruiting  them  in  pots  entirely,  or  by  Mr. 
Hamilton’s  method.  The  best  qualities  or  points  of 
each  method  are  combined  hereby. 

Vineries. — The  Grapes  at  Chatsworth  are,  as  usual, 
of  excellent  quality,  though  1  did  observe  a  few  that 
were  shanked.  Probably  this  excessively  wet  season 
has  been  the  cause.  In  one  of  the  Peach-houses  there 
is  a  very  remarkable  Peach-tree.  Its  extreme  length  is 
seventy-five  feet,  and  its  width  very  nearly  twenty  feet. 
This  immense  tree  is  in  perfect  health,  and  when  I  saw 
it,  August  15th,  it  was  lull  of  the  finest  fruit  I  have 
.seen  this  season. 

One  point  of  culture,  at  Chatsworth,  I  consider  good, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  wherever  the  space  under  glass 
will  allow  it,  and  that  is,  in  the  old  Pine  Stoves, 
Vineries,  and  Peach-houses,  there  are  no  plants  in  pots 
of  any  kind  whatever  grown.  It  is  true,  it  is  only  at 
such  large  places  or  gardens,  as  Chatsworth  and  Tren- 
tham,  that  houses  are  numerous  enough  to  allow  such 
a  practice  to  be  fully  carried  out,  but  I  have  seen  some 
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places  where  such  a  method  might  be  followed,  if  it 
was  thought  proper  by  the  manager. 

Another  point  of  good  management  here  is  worthy 
of  mention,  and  that  is  the  extreme  cleanliness  main- 
j  tained  in  the  houses,  especially  in  the  fruit  department. 

|  All  the  walls  and  Hues,  and,  I  believe,  the  hot-water 
:  pipes,  wore  as  white  as  snow,  having  been  carefully 
whitewashed  with  the  whitest  of  whitening.  Even  the 
stems  of  the  Vines  and  Peach-trees  had  had  a  white 
coat  put  on  them.  This  gives  the  houses  a  cheerful, 
clean  appearance,  and,  no  doubt,  has  a  sanitory  effect 
upon  the  trees.  1  could  not  detect  a  single  insect  on 
!  them,  and  in  that  respect  the  whitewashing  had,  no 
doubt,  been  useful. 

There  is  hero  a  long,  narrow  house  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  the  Cucumber.  The  man  who  had  the  charge 
j  of  it,  said  the  plants  then  in  bearing  were  planted  the 
j  hth  of  August  the  year  previously,  and,  for  ought  I 
could  sec,  they  were  healthy  and  vigorous  enough  to 
1  bear  till  the  August  of  next  year.  The  plan  of  the 
house  is,  first,  a  walk,  two  feet  wide,  down  the  centre, 
then  a  border  of  soil,  two  feet  wide,  on  each  side  of  the 
walk.  In  these  borders  the  plants  are  put  out  at  regular 
distances,  singly,  and  are  trained  up  the  back  wall  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  a  trellis  next  the  glass  on  the 
other.  The  roof  is  a  ridge-aud-furrow.  The  crop  I  saw 
growing  was  most  enormous;  but  the  variety  grown  is 
(in  preference)  not  a  very  long  one. 

I  perceive  1  have  another  note  on  Vine-culture ,  which 
I  had  nearly  overlooked.  One  house  is  devoted  to  the 
I  variety  raised  at,  and  known  as  the  Canon  Hall  Muscat. 
This  sort  is  very  apt  to  blister  and  decay  in  spots  on 
some  of  the  finest  berries.  To  prevent  this,  the  house 
j  ‘  here  is  (as  soon  as  the  berries  begin  to  change  for 
I  ripening)  shaded  constantly  every  day,  so  that  the  sun 
i  never  afterwards  shines  upon  the  fruit  until  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  ripe.  By  thus  shading  them  the  blistering  is 
prevented,  and  I  am  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact,  for  I 
could  not  find  a  single  berry  spotted. 

The  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardens  at  Chatsworth  are  on 
a  low  flat,  a  considerable  distance  from  the  palace. 
This  low  situation  is  anything  but  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables,  but  the  care  and  ability  of  the 
manager  prevents  any  ill  effect,  or,  rather,  he  takes 
methods  to  counteract  such.  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  Onions  and  Celery,  both  of  which  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine.  The  Onions  were  cultivated  by  the  trans¬ 
planting  system,  that  is,  they  are  sown  very  early  in  a 
warm  corner,  and  transplanted  as  soon  as  possible. 
Many  of  them  (sown  this  spring  and  transplanted)  were 
three  inches  diameter. 

From  the  Kitchen-garden  I  walked  up  to  the  house, 
and  the  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  Conservative  wall, 
about  which  I  have  written  so  much  previously,  that 
i  I  need  scarcely  do  more  than  just  allude  to  it,  and  say 
I  that  the  plants  have  grown  prodigiously.  I  must  just 
mention  what  I  saw  on  it  in  flower: — Indigofera  decora, 
several  plants,  very  fine  ;  Rhododendron  javanicum,  very 
high  coloured;  several  tall  Cacti;  two  very  large  Fuchsia 
corymbosa,  fulgens,  and  serratifolia,  besides  the  common 
varieties ;  Brugmansias,  three  species ;  Orange  and 
Lemon-trees,  in  fruit ;  and  a  very  large,  far-spreading 
specimen  of  the  Citrus  decumana,  or  Shaddock,  with 
!  many  of  its  large  fruit  upon  it. 

In  front  of  this  wall,  but  at  a  sufficient  distance  not 
to  shade,  is  the  house  where  the  Indian-rubber  Fig-tree 
{Ficus  elasticus )  grew  too  large.  It  is  now  filled  with 
healthy  Camellias.  On  the  front  of  this  Camellia  house 
is  a  small  geometrical  garden,  which  might  be  done 
away  with  without  much  regret. 

Passing  from  this,  I  came  in  sight  of  a  fine  row  of 
Araucaria  imbricata,  planted  on  the  side  of  a  walk  pa¬ 
rallel  with  the  house.  These  were  planted  ten  years  ago, 
and  average  now  fifteen  feet  high,  all  well  furnished 


with  branches  down  to  the  ground.  Passing  these,  the 
visitor  is  brought  to  the  front  of  the  grand  cascade, 
which  is  generally  played  to  every  party,  at  a  great 
expense  or  waste  of  water.  From  this  the  walk  loads 
to  somo  gigantic  rocks,  over  one  of  which  (the  Welling¬ 
ton)  is  a  fall  of  water  constantly  ilowing.  Though  these 
rocks  were  all  artificially  put  together,  they  are  so  well 
done  that  it  requires  a  quick  eye  to  detect  the  art  of 
construction  in  forming  them.  One  is  said  to  bo  a 
fac-simile  of  a  natural  fissure  in  a  rock  at  Bolton,  in 
Yorkshire,  named  the  Strul.  These  rocks  are  inter¬ 
mixed  with  sloping  banks,  which  are  planted  with  low 
shrubs  in  large  masses.  1  was  much  pleased  with  two 
or  three  large  masses  of  the  Tutsan  {Hypericum),  com¬ 
monly  called  the  “  Rose  of  Sharon.”  These  were  in 
full  flower,  and  cast  quite  a  golden  glow  over  the  scene. 

I  thought  of  Mr.  Beaton,  and  wished  he  had  been  with 
me ;  I  think  he  would  have  added  this  lovely  flower  to 
liis  stock  list  of  plants  suitablo  for  bedding  purposes. 
Another  favourite  of  mine,  the  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
is  grown  on  these  banks  very  profusely,  as  is  also  the 
dwarf  Rhododendrons  ferrugineum  and  hirsutum,  and 
Daphne  cneorum. 

These  rocks  and  rock-plants  beguile  the  eye  and 
engage  the  attention,  till,  wandering  on  a  little  further, 
a  turning  in  the  walk  brings  you  in  full  view  of  the 
front  entrance  to  the  Grand  Conservatory ,  rising  to  the 
;  height  of  seventy  feet,  with  its  wavey  ridge-and-furrow 
I  roof.  No  one  that  has  never  seen  this  noble  edifice 
'  can  possibly  conceive  the  surprising  effect  it  has  upon 
i  the  mind  on  this  first  view  of  its  magnificence ;  1  give 
j  it  up,  and  say  to  all  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener — go  and  see  it,  for  I  cannot  describe  it  suffi- 
j  ciently  to  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  its  grandeur. 

On  this  occasion  I  was  much  gratified  to  find  the  plants 
j  inside  were  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  building,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Bananas  of  India.  Truly,  it  is  an  Indian 
forest,  looking  across  where  these  Bananas  grow.  The 
species  I  mean  are  Musa  sapientum  and  Musa  Para- 
disiaca.  At  one  corner  of  the  house  there  is  a  large 
grove  of  the  dwarf  Musa  Devoniana.  I  have  seen 
this  grove  for  the  last  seven  years  in  bearing,  but 
never  in  so  fine  a  state  as  this  year ;  and  I  think  I 
observed  the  cause.  In  the  midst  of  them  there  is  a 
fountain  of  water  springing  up  and  overrunning  the  soil. 
This  feeds  the  plants,  and  causes,  no  doubt,  the  great 
luxuriance  in  foliage,  as  well  as  in  the  long,  extra-large 
racemes  of  fruits  now  growing  on  them.  The  Jambosa, 
or  Rose-apple,  was  also  in  fruit,  as  was  also  a  large 
plant  of  the  Aloe  tribe,  called  Furcroya  gigantea. 
The  fruit  of  this  had  changed,  without  falling  off,  into  i 
plants,  of  which  this  single  tree  might  produce,  were 
each  planted,  several  thousands.  This  transformation  I 
consider  one  of  the  greatest  of  vegetable  curiosities  ever 
seen.  The  plants  in  flower  in  this  house  were  not 
numerous,  excepting  those  in  pots  on  a  platform,  that 
runs  round  the  inside  of  the  front  windows.  I  noted 
the  following : — Musa  coccinea,  many  blooms ;  Renanthera 
coccinea,  growing  on  a  branch  of  a  tree,  very  fine;  some  j 
Hibiscuses,  and  several  of  the  Melastoma  family.  This 
want  of  flowers,  however,  was  not  perceptible,  for  the 
beauty  of  the  foliage  of  the  Zamias,  Aloes,  Palms,  and 
other  plants,  amply  took  the  attention,  and  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  the  visitors. 

In  one  place  on  the  platform,  I  noticed  a  large 
collection  of  the  exceedingly  curious  genus  Sarracenias ; 

I  am  quite  sure  there  is  not  such  another  collection  in 
any  other  garden  in  the  world.  Formerly,  there  was  a 
large  rockery  at  one  corner  of  the  house  visible,  but  now 
it  is  completely  hid  by  the  trailing  fig  ( Ficus  prostrata) 
and  Ferns.  This  rockery  is  intended  to  mask  the  steps 
(formal  things)  that  lead  up  to  the  gallery,  and  now  it 
is  covered  with  these  plants,  it  is  most  effective. 

From  the  gallery,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  plants 
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1  below,  and  also  the  tops  of  some  that  are  level  with  it. 
:  The  gallery  surrounds  the  house,  and  it  took  me  full 
five  minutes  to  walk  quietly  round  it.  This  will  give 
the  reader  some  idea  of  the  size  of  this  truly  grand  con- 
I  servatory.  For  the  first  time,  I  had  a  peep  into  the 
heating  department:  there  is  a  long  tunnel  and  iron 
railway  under  the  floor  of  the  house.  The  entrance  is 
concealed  by  rockwork.  I  was  told  there  are  seven 
]  miles  of  iron  piping  to  heat  it.  T.  Applebv. 


CAULIFLOWER,  AND  OTHER  PLANTS,  TO 
STAND  THE  WINTER. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  gardening  works  of 
the  last  century,  which  went  into  the  details  of  cropping 
and  other  routine  work,  should  differ  so  little  from  the 
practice  of  the  present  day.  This  fact  speaks,  in  an 
unmistakeable  manner,  that  our  boasted  improvements, 
in  vegetable  and  other  produce,  is  much  less  than  we 
often  assume  it  to  be,  since  the  sowing  of  a  certain  crop, 
on  a  particular  day,  was  just  as  likely  to  ensure  that 
crop’s  perfection,  in  a  given  time,  as  the  same  operation 
done  now  would  do;  that  this  absence  of  improve¬ 
ment  is  owing  to  the  want  of  a  judicious  selection  of 
seeding  plants,  we  hardly  believe;  on  the  contrary, 
much  has  been  done  to  obtain  as  many  “  good  points” 
in  each  family  as  could  be  done,  while  other  qualities 
have  been  aimed  at  as  well ;  nevertheless,  the  total 
of  these  acquisitions  seem  to  have  accomplished  little 
but  what  had  been  done  an  hundred  years  ago  in  many 
things.  True  it  is  that  the  great  agent  of  all  vegetation 
remains  but  little  altered ;  or,  if  we  regard  the  evidence 
of  aged  people,  the  change  is  for  the  worse — we  mean 
the  “  seasons” — since  we  are  told,  over  and  over  again, 
that  finer  and  brighter  summers  existed  in  the  last 
century  than  we  are  favoured  with  ;  and  if  the  “  old- 
fashioned”  winters  were  severe,  they  might  not  be 
without  their  benefits  ;  as  we  often  now  have  the  earliest 
springs  after  hard  winters.  However,  as  this  subject 
has,  in  a  measure,  been  treated  of  in  former  chapters, 
I  introduce  it  no  further  than  to  exemplify  the  fact,  that 
with  the  “superb  varieties”  of  Cauliflower  which  are 
placed  before  us,  all  assuming  to  come  in  earlier  than 
its  forerunner,  we  have  not  deviated  more  than  a  week 
in  the  time  of  sowing  since  the  days  of  our  grandfathers ; 

!  neither  do  we  believe  that  the  period  of  their  coming 
into  use  has  been  at  all  accelerated. 

Now,  as  a  good  early  Cauliflower  is  wanted  to  follow 
in  succession  the  late  spring  Proccoli  without  any  in¬ 
termission,  it  behoves  the  careful  cultivator  to  give  what 
attention  he  can  to  the  means  likely  to  produce  such  a 
result ;  but  sowing  too  soon  is  not  the  most  likely  to  do 
so,  for  the  plant  getting  so  far  advanced  during  the  cold 
weather,  it  prematurely  starts  into  flower,  or,  in  more 
1  practical  phrase,  “  buttons  in  March.”  This,  of  course, 
renders  it  useless.  Sowing  too  late  is  equally  bad ;  for 
very  small  plants  beiug  liable  to  the  many  mishaps 
they  have  to  encounter  during  a  long  winter,  too  often 
perish  during  its  continuance ;  it  is,  therefore,  more 
important  to  have  this  work  performed  at  a  certain  time 
than  many  others  of  a  gardening  kind.  Abercromby 
tells  us,  from  the  21st  to  the  25th  of  August  was  the 
period  most  successful  in  his  day.  We  have  but  little  to 
advance  against  that  date,  beyond  that  another  sowing 
may  bo  made  something  later ;  say  the  last  few  days  in 
the  month.  We  have,  for  many  years,  sown  Cauliflowers 
on  the  1st  of  September  with  a  fair  portion  of  success, 
j  and  depended  on  them  for  the  principal  spring  crop ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  advisable  to  sow  a  few  about  a  week 
earlier,  in  order  to  try  a  quantity  of  each,  for  it  may 
happen  that  the  backwardness  of  the  season  may  be 
j  such  as  will  keep  the  earliest  ones  from  progressing,  so 


far  as  to  endanger  their  buttoning,  while  they  may  come 
into  use  a  few  days  sooner  than  the  others,  but  this  is 
uncertain;  and  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  advise  large 
plants  as  being  the  most  serviceable.  However,  both 
may  be  tried ;  and,  as  the  importance  of  the  crop  is 
such  as  warrants  the  use  of  any  and  all  means  for  its 
well-being,  it  is  advisable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  as¬ 
certain  that  the  seed  be  good;  this  we  suppose  to  have 
been  done  before,  as  well  in  its  vitality  as  in  its 
other  quality,  as  producing  good  useful  heads.  The 
ground,  too,  ought  to  be  in  the  best  position  that  can 
be  obtained ;  and  though  it  need  not  be  altogether 
like  a  dunghill  or  compost-heap,  yet  it  ought  to  be  in 
tolerable  “  good  heart;  ”  and  if  it  has  been  exposed  in 
a  dry  state  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  &c.,  for  some  time, 
so  as  to  dry,  and,  perhaps,  harden  its  tops  to  an  unusual 
degree,  so  much  the  better.  A  good  beating  with  the 
back  of  a  spade  ought  to  break  it  into  fine  particles, 
and  the  seed  may  be  at  once  sown  in  beds  as  desired. 
If,  however,  the  ground  should  be  too  rough  to  break 
easily,  water  might  be  applied ;  and  if  still  obstinate, 
another  piece  ought  to  be  selected,  or,  in  default  of  that, 
a  quantity  of  finer  soil  brought,  to  make  a  bed  for  the 
seed  to  lay  on,  as  well  as  to  cover  it,  and  the  beds 
sown  accordingly. 

Although  the  seeds  of  this  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Cabbage  family  vegetate  quickly  in  the  hot,  moist 
weather  of  July,  if  such  should  occur  then,  yet  they  do 
not  so  rapidly  obey  the  call  now,  and  later  on  are  more 
tardy  still,  so  that  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  them 
some  assistance  should  the  weather  not  be  favourable. 
This  assistance  may  be  a  glass  covering  in  a  cold,  wet 
season,”  or  a  covering  of  some  slight  material  in  a  very 
dry,  hot  one  ;  the  latter,  to  save  them  from  the  drying 
influence  of  the  weather,  while  the  delicate  process  of 
germination  is  going  on ;  and  the  former,  to  protect  that 
process  from  an  opposite  cause.  This  care,  with  the 
modes  of  directing  it,  will  best  show  itself  to  the  atten¬ 
tive  cultivator  as  the  season  advances,  so  that  the  wants 
of  the  case  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  the  description  of 
weather,  state  of  the  ground,  and  other  local  influences. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  bed  of  Cauliflower  plants  must 
be  examined  daily,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  everything 
is  going  on  well ;  and  if  the  fly  or  other  enemy  to  this 
tribe  of  plants  makes  its  appearance,  let  it  be  instantly 
met  by  the  remedies  so  often  given  in  the  case.  Water¬ 
ing,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  performed,  if  the  weather 
be  dry,  but  if  that  be  necessary,  some  slight  shading 
must  also  be  adopted,  to  prevent  that  hardening  of  the 
surface  so  opposed  to  the  free  ventilation  of  small  seeds. 
As  a  homely  covering,  and  one  that  answers  every 
purpose,  we  cover  the  beds  with  old  pea-stakes,  and 
occasionally  scatter,  very  thinly,  over  them  a  little  of  the 
haulm  also  ;  these  are  removed  in  dull  weather,  so  soon 
as  ever  they  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  plants 
thrive  well  so  treated.  Watering,  in  such  cases,  is 
but  little  necessary. 

Another  plant,  whose  wants  in  early  spring  make  it 
almost  as  necessary  as  the  Cauliflower,  may  also  be 
sown  now  in  quantity — we  mean  the  hardy  varieties  of 
Winter  Lettuce.  Usually,  the  small,  green,  cabbaging 
vai'ieties,  of  which  that  called  the  Hammer  smith  is  the 
type,  may  be  sown  now  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pre¬ 
vious  sowings  of  the  same  we  suppose  to  have  been 
made;  these,  though  equally  liable  to  the  mishaps 
common  at  this  season,  are  not  so  much  affected  by  a 
too  early,  or  a  too  late  sowing ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
advisable  to  continue  sowings  of  these  until  a  late 
period,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  plants  necessary  for 
the  successional  uses  this  salad  is  wanted  for;  and  if  the 
last  crop  of  this  was  sown  under  glass,  its  chances  of 
success  would  be  much  increased,  and  as  Melon  frames, 
&c.,  are  sometimes  at  liberty  then,  the  difficulty  of 
getting  this  indulgence  is  much  less  than  might  be  ex- 
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pected.  Besides  the  hardy  Hammersmith,  a  brown  and 
green  Gos  might  be  sown,  and  the  brown  Dutch  is  also 
a  good  one  to  stand  the  winter;  bnt  the  white  Cabbaging 
kinds,  so  useful  in  a  hot  summer,  are  too  delicate  for  the 
season.  We  need  hardly  add,  that  care  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  young  seedlings  from  such  mishaps  as 
occasionally  befal  such  crops  at  this  season. 

We  will  presume  that  a  quantity  of  Winter  Spinach. 
had  been  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
that  winter  Onions,  and,  it  might  be,  a  few  Carrots,  were 
sown  about  the  same  time ;  these  must  all  be  looked  to, 

;  in  order  that  nothing  be  omitted  calculated  to  ensure 
their  vegetation  or  preservation  afterwards.  Another 
crop  ol  Spinach  may  also  be  put  in,  and  the  first  crops 
thinned  a  little  at  the  proper  time.  Keeping  down  weeds, 
and  loosening  the  ground  as  may  be  wanted,  and  not 
forgetting  that  in  such  crops  as  have  to  stand  all  the 
winter,  in  a  condition  almost  stationary,  appearances 
are  of  much  consequence,  therefore,  strive  to  make  them 
uniformly  as  neat  as  possible,  by  having  no  jagged  line, 
no  blanks,  or  other  bad  places,  and  though  it  does  not 
always  happen  thus,  seedlings  will  come  up  with  that 
degree  of  regularity  so  much  wished  for ;  yet,  with  a 
little  care  and  forethought,  much  may  be  done  that  way, 
which  during  a  long  season  will  give  forth  tokens  that 
good  workmanship  had  been  exercised.  J.  Robson. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TRIFOLIUM. 

Trifolium  incarnatum,  or  Italian  Clover,  has  now 
become  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  green  crops 
usually  cultivated  for  early  spring  food ;  and  whether 
it  is  used  for  soiling  cattle  in  their  stalls,  or  for  the 
folding  of  sheep  in  the  open  field,  there  is  no  sort  of 
green  crop  which  will  afford  so  heavy  a  crop  of  the 
most  nutritious  food,  as  an  acreable  produce,  to  compare 
with  Italian  Clover. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  this  crop  furnishes 
one  of  the  safest  kinds  of  green  food  which  can  be 
obtained — the  cattle  and  sheep,  whilst  feeding  on  it, 
being  generally  remarkably  healthy,  and  much  less 
subject  to  scouring,  and  other  disorders  incidental  to 
the  use  of  early  spring  crops  in  general.  The  cultivation 
is  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  other  sorts  of  Clover,  or 
green  crops  in  general,  in  proof  of  which,  for  some  years 
after  its  first  introduction,  it  got  into  disfavour  with  a 
large  majority  of  farmers,  and  its  cultivation  was  well-nigh 
abandoned.  Some  few,  however,  who  knew  how  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  crop,  were  very  successful,  obtaining  immense 
j  crops,  year  after  year  :■  by  them  it  was  appreciated ;  and, 
from  perseverance  in  its  culture,  it  has  at  length  become 
a  favourite  kind  of  early  spring  food,  is  justly  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  not  likely  to  recede  in  general  estimation 
until  some  more  valuable  crop  can  be  discovered  to 
supersede  it. 

The  time  of  sowing  is  of  more  consequence  in  the 
growth  of  Trifolium  than  that  of  almost  any  crop  under 
cultivation.  In  Belgium,  and  other  continental  states, 
it  is  sown  as  early  as  the  last  week  in  July,  and  the 
first  week  in  August;  and  I  have  noticed  the  best  crops 
produced  in  this  country  have  been  sown  at  the  earliest 
period.  It  generally  succeeds  well  when  sown  after 
Tares  which  have  been  fed  on  the  land  by  sheep ;  but 
it  will  also  do  well  sown  after  a  crop  of  winter  Oats, 


Rye,  Wheat,  or  other  grain,  provided  it  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  crop  of  corn  is  removed. 

The  land  should  not  be  ploughed  previously  to 
sowing;  for  although  I  have  known  good  crops  grown 
alter  ploughing,  it  is  quite  the  exception  ;  and  the  best 
rule  in  its  cultivation  will  be  found  to  be,  to  sow  the 
seed  upon  the  stubble,  or  bare  ground,  and  then  work 
the  land  with  the  drags,  or  harrows,  sufficient  to  produce 
a  good  tilth,  and  bury  the  seed,  leaving  the  land  rolled. 

The  only  insect  enemy  from  which  the  crop  suffers 
i  is  a  small  white  slug ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  sow  early  in 
|  order  to  avoid  its  depredations,  which  are  always  most 
destructive  late  in  the  season,  when  the  sun  has  less 
power,  and  the  nights  become  lengthened. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  Trifolium  is 
a  good  sandy  or  clay  loam,  yet  excellent  crop3  may  be 
grown  upon  almost  all  kinds  of  land  in  good  condition. 
The  quantity  of  seed  sown  per  acre  should  never  be 
less  than  20  lbs.,  and,  in  case  the  time  of  sowing  is 
delayed  beyond  the  usual  period,  25  lbs.  or  30  lbs.  per 
acre  will  be  no  more  than  sufficient. 

Trifolium  seed  being  usually  cheap,  not  more  than 
4d.  or  5d.  per  pound,  although  a  large  quantity  of  seed 
is  necessary,  yet  the  acreable  cost  is  not  great,  being 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  seeding  for  other  green  crops. 

This  crop,  if  fed  upon  the  land,  and  managed  in  a 
proper  manner,  is  certainly  the  best  preparatory  green 
crop  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  Swedish  Turnips, 
as  well  as  other  varieties,  generally  take  well  after  this 
crop ;  for,  not  only  does  it  furnish  a  large  bulk  of  food 
for  the  consumption  of  stock,  which  will  return  a  pro¬ 
portionate  quantity  of  manure,  but  the  land  will  be 
found  in  an  exceedingly  mellow  and  kind  state,  from 
the  effect  of  the  gross  and  luxuriant  foliage  peculiar  to 
the  Trifolium  plant. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  crop 
is  very  short-lived,  the  season  for  feeding  or  soiling 
being  limited  to  about  a  month  at  the  farthest;  it  is, 
therefore,  desirable  not  to  sow  a  greater  number  of 
acres  than  can  be  consumed  within  that  period,  the 
stalks  being  very  wiry,  and  showing  much  woody  fibre, 
when  the  seed  begins  to  form. 

As  a  seed  crop,  although  the  produce  sells  generally 
at  a  low  price,  yet  the  large  quantity  obtained  makes  it 
a  remunerative  crop  upon  some  soils.  I  have  known 
Trifolium  saved  for  seed  upon  some  light,  gravel  soils, 
and  taken  instead  of  a  Wheat  crop,  and  the  return  has 
proved  satisfactory,  as  compared  with  the  crop  of  Wheat 
usually  obtained  upon  such  soils,  and  the  crop  has  also 
been  removed  from  the  land  in  time  for  sowing  Turnips. 

When  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  first  season,  here  re¬ 
commended,  it  becomes  very  gross  towards  the  month 
of  November;  it  does  not,  however,  suffer  from  the 
effect  of  frost  on  this  account,  and  it  may  sometimes  be 
fed  by  sheep  in  the  autumn,  if  not  eaten  off  too  close ; 
yet  it  is  not  generally  so  forward  in  the  spring  by  a  j 
week  or  ten  days  when  thus  fed ;  but  although  it  may 
be  somewhat  later  in  the  spring  from  tho  effect  of  feed¬ 
ing,  it  does  not  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  crop  ultimately. 

Sometimes  this  crop  is  mown  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
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version  into  Hay;  it  is  not,  however,  to  be  recommended 
as  a  system,  but  may  be  attempted  in  case  the  crop 
proves  to  be  more  than  can  be  consumed  as  green  food 
within  the  usual  period.  It  should  be  cut  very  early 
when  intended  for  Hay;- and  the  risk  is  always  very 
great,  as  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  rain  will 
seriously  damage  it. 

This  crop  will  be  found  an  excellent  substitute  for 
broad  Clover  upon  those  soils  which  have  become  what 
is  called  clover-sick  ;  and  I  have  known  instances  where 
such  land  had  been  cropped  with  Trifolium,  on  which 
Red  Clover  has  afterwards  succeeded  admirably. 

Joseph  Blundell. 


THE  PATH  OF  PEACE. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers.’’ 

It  is  a  very  great  encouragement  to  British  industry  that 
there  is,  in  our  hitherto  highly-favoured  land,  no  bar  to  the 
success  and  advancement  of  men  of  talent  and  diligence, 
however  humble  their  birth  may  he.  In  other  countries 
there  is  no  scope  for  such  persons.  They  may  get  rich  ; 
hut  they  cannot  rise.  There  is  a  wall  of  partition  between 
the  high-horn  and  the  humble  that  can  never  be  climbed 
over;  and  talents  and  energies,  of  the  highest  and  noblest 
order,  are  crushed  and  chained  down,  so  that  they  can  never 
aim  at  anything  beyond  the  lowly  sphere  in  which  they 
were  horn.  In  Great  Britain  a  man  may  be  anything.  If 
he  has  talent  and  determination,  there  is  nothing  in  our 
laws  and  customs  to  prevent  his  becoming  head  and  front 
of  any  profession  he  may  choose.  Circumstances,  that  is 
to  say,  the  'providence  of  God,  may  order  it  otherwise ;  he 
may  lack  friends,  opportunities,  means,  to  get  on ;  but  there 
is  no  legal,  or  social,  or  political  reason,  why  he  should  not 
sit  on  the  Woolsack;  or  lead  a  party  in  the  country;  or 
become  the  greatest  physician,  mathematician,  civil  en¬ 
gineer,  painter,  or  poet  of  the  day.  This  is  a  great  spur  to 
talent  and  energy;  a  great  inducement  to  young  men  to 
press  forward  and  do  all  that  they  lind  in  their  hearts  to  do ; 
and  a  great  benelit  to  the  country  too;  because  power  and 
place  is  not  confined  to  the  well-born,  but  is  freely  open 
to  the  well-fitted ;  and  this  is  a  wonderful  safety-valve 
to  our  hitherto  prosperous  land.  I  have  been  supplied  with 
the  following  interesting  particulars  by  the  kindness  of  a 
a  friend,  and  I  request  my  cottage  readers’  particular 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  man ;  to  the  path  he  walked 
in;  and  to  the  truth  of  the  Lord’s  own  Word:  “In  all  thy 
ways  acknowledge  God,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths.” 

“James  Smith  was  born  in  a  small  town,  of  very  humble 
parents.  His  father  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
an  article  of  general  use,  and  was  esteemed  by  his  master 
as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  skill  in  his  business.  In 
his  early  age  he  was  removed,  with  his  parents,  to  another 
county,  and  he  continued  to  assist  his  father  in  his 
laborious  employment  until  the  age  of  manhood,  when  he 
returned  to  his  native  county.  The  education  he  received 
was  slight  indeed ;  hut  his  acute  mind  led  him  at  once  to 
feel  his  deficiencies ;  and,  in  maturer  years,  by  his  own 
exertions,  he  overcame  many  of  the  difficulties  which  a 
defective  education  entails.  Located  again  in  the  place  of 
his  birth,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  an  eminent  firm, 
and  was,  after  a  time,  selected,  on  account  of  his  ability  and 
skill  as  a  workman,  to  superintend  a  part  of  his  employers’ 
works.  Here  he  continued  until  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
when  he  was  enabled,  by  prudent  habits  and  self-denial,  to 
begin  a  small  business  on  his  own  account.  It  wras  at  this 
time  that  the  eminently  practical  and  energetic  character 
of  James  Smith  was  more  fully  developed.  His  manufactory 
gradually  increased,  as  the  superiority  of  his  workmanship 
became  more  fully  known;  and  his  integrity  and  unbending 
truthfulness  became  better  appreciated.  But,  more  than 
this  (let  my  readers  mark!),  “  he  was  a  man  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  God  in  all  his  ways ;”  and,  therefore,  God  blessed 
him  in  worldly  things,  as  well  as  spiritually. 


“  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  stated,  at  the  outset,  the  kind 
of  work  James  Smith  was  called  upon  to  do,  as  soon  as  his 
hands  were  strong  enough  to  wield  an  instrument  at  all. 
And  let  the  cottage  gardener  remark,  it  was  not  the  com¬ 
paratively  light  manual  labour  which  occupies  their  time, 
but  heavy,  laborious,  and  overwhelming  work,  from  which 
the  village  blacksmith  himself  would  shrink ;  for  he  had  to 
work  under  extreme  beat,  which  the  strongest  cannot  bear 
long  together,  and  which  too  often  forms  an  excuse  for 
excessive  drinking.  This  temptation,  by  God’s  help,  James 
Smith  was  enabled  to  withstand ;  and  he  remained  a  living 
example,  that  strong  drink  is  not  necessary  to  sustain  hard 

work.  .  .  i 

“  From  the  manufacture  of  a  small  quantity  of  an  article 
weekly,  by  degrees  he  made  more  and  more  ;  he  still  lived 
with  great  care  ;  and  the  increase  of  his  capital  he  employed 
in  enlarging  his  works,  until,  in  a  few  years,  he  became  a 
man  of  independent  property ;  looked-up  to  by  his  fellow- 
townsmen  ;  respected  by  his  compeers ;  and  often  selected 
to  arbitrate  in  matters  of  commercial  difficulty  by  men 
themselves  of  high  standing  and  ability.  I  remember  well 
hearing  him  relate  an  encouraging  incident  on  the  platform 
at  a  missionary  meeting.  The  place  of  worship  to  which  lie 
was  attached  had  a  heavy  debt  upon  it.  This  hung  heavily 
on  his  mind — ho  could  not  boar  the  thoughts  of  (rods 
house  being  encumbered.  It  kept  him  awake  the  whole  of 
one  night;  in  the  morning  he  rose  early,  took  stock  of  his 
business,  balanced  his  accounts,  and  paid  over  the  excess  at 
once  to  the  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt,  which,  as  it 
was  at  an  early  period  of  his  business,  involved  great  per¬ 
sonal  sacrifice.  Was  he  the  poorer  for  this  ?  By  no  means , 
for,  as  he  himself  observed,  God  blessed  his  store  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  and  he  seemed,  from  that  moment,  to 
prosper.  Eventually,  from  being  a  man  of  independent 
property,  he  became  a  man  of  yrcat  wealth,  which  he  most 
largely  distributed.  He  became  first  a  borough  magistrate, 
then  a  county  magistrate,  then  a  magistrate  for  another 
county;  was  selected  to  fill  the  civic  chair,  the  first  lime 
the  privilege  was  granted  to  the  town  in  which  he  resided ; 
and  had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  would,  no  doubt,  have  filled 
the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  his  native  county.  But  a  short 
time  ago  he  was  borne  to  the  grave  amidst  a  sorrowing 
people,  followed  by  more  than  one  thousand  of  his  own 
workpeople  (who  have  since  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  at  the  expense  of  several  hundred  pounds),  while 
the  public  business  of  the  large  town  in  which  he  lived  was 
altogether  suspended,  and  the  shops  closed. 

“  Not  very  long  before  that  lamented  day,  he  had  made  a 
lasting  provision  for  the  poor,  by  investing  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pounds,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  distributed 
annually  in  blankets  ;  so  that  a  blessing  will  belong  to  his 
memory  among  generations  to  come,  who  know  not  their 
benefactor.  “  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord 
. and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

“  Such  was  the  career  of  J  ames  Smith ;  and  it  affords  great 
reasons  for  encouragement  to  the  honest  working  man,  and 
great  cause  of  thankfulness  to  Englishmen,  that  they  live 
in  a  land  where  the  poorest  man  can,  by  his  own  exertions, 
win  his  way  to  wealth  and  power.  ’ 

Readers !  this  is  a  true  tale.  But  if  it  was  invented,  it 
could  not  be  made  more  instructive  ■  or  encouraging.  It  is 
very  like  the  story  that  every  one  knows  of  “  Wittington, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.”  It  is  like  the  history  of  David, 
who  was  taken  from  the  sheepfold  to  he  king  over  Israel. 
It  proves  what  God  can  do  for  those  who  honour  Him.  He 
does  not  always  see  fit  to  do  it,  for  He  knows  our  frame, 
and  He  preserves  the  weak  from  great  temptations  ;  hut  it 
shows  what  He  can  do,  and  how  He  blesses  honest  and 
lawful  endeavours,  when  they  are  dedicated  and  used  to  His 
service  and  glory.  Readers,  do  not  “  make  haste  to  be  rich,” 
for  then  you  shall  “  not  he  innocent ;  ”  hut  “  he  not  slothful  in 
business,”  and  then,  while  you  “lend  to  the  Lord,”  you  will 
receive  it  all  back  with  usury. 

This  narrative  comes  well  after  that  of  poor  Roberts,  in 
my  last  paper,  who  was  also  a  man  of  humble  birth,  and 
of  considerable  gains.  It  shows  the  difference  between 
“  serving  the  Lord,”  and  “  serving  him  not.”  Roberts  could 
find  no  rest,  even  for  the  sole  of  his  foot ;  but  James 
Smith’s  sleep  was  sweet.  I  close  this  true  tale  with  a 
“faithful  saying,”  “He  that  tilleth  his  land  shall  have 
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plenty  of  bread ;  but  he  that  followetli  after  vain  persons 
shall  have  poverty  enough.  A  faithful  man  shall  abound 
with  blessings ;  but  he  that  maketh  haste  to  be  rich  shall 
not  be  innocent.” 


CULTURE  OE  A  ROOD  OF  GROUND. 

SEPTEMBER. 

In  my  notes  for  August,  I  stated  that  my  Potato  crop  was 
looking  very  luxuriant,  and  promised  to  be  an  abundant 
crop.  Three  days  after  I  had  written  the  above  article,  I 
1  noticed  they  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and 
!  on  examining  them  closely,  I  found  it  was  spreading  rapidly ; 
i  and,  from  inquiries  that  I  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  I 
|  soon  learnt  that  it  was  becoming  very  general.  From  obser- 
i  vations  that  I  made,  it  appeared  to  be  as  virulent  and  rapid 
in  its  progress  as  it  was  the  first  year  it  commenced.  As 
the  disease  cannot  be  prevented,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a  description  how  they  may  be  saved  from  being  entirely 
lost,  by  making  Hour,  or  arrow-root  from  them. 

In  1845,  the  first  year  of  the  disease  attacking  the  Potato, 
I  had  a  considerable  portion  of  my  ground  under  crop  with 
them.  As  soon  as  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  I 
adopted  the  plan  of  my  neighbours,  in  taking  them  up, 
which  they  said  would  prevent  the  disease  getffug  to  the 
tubers.  I,  therefore,  took  them  up  as  quickly  as  1  possibly 
could,  and  put  them  in  heaps,  with  the  intention  of  >  jeering 
them  with  earth,  to  preserve  them  from  frost  duriig  the 
winter;  but  I  thought  I  would  not  be  too  hasty  in  doii  g  so. 
I  therefore  covered  them  with  some  straw  lor  a  few  da^s,  to 
keep  the  air  and  rain  from  them ;  a  tew  days  afterwards  I 
had  occasion  to  uncover  them,  to  get  some  for  sale,  and,  to 
my  astonishment,  they  were  decaying  rapidly,  although  they 
appeared,  when  I  took  them  up,  to  be  perfectly  sound  ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  my  present  crop  this  season,  they  were 
the  finest  Potatoes,  in  size,  that  I  have  ever  grown.  As 
they  were  going  so  fast,  I  was  anxious,  it  possible,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  entire  loss.  Having  noticed,  in  that  excellent 
work,  “  British  Husbandry,”  some  account  of  making  potato- 
flour,  I  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  was  well  rewarded  for  my  pains,  for  had  I 
not  resolved  upon  this  plan,  they  would  in  a  very  short  time, 
have  been  a  complete  heap  of  manure. 

The  following,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect,  is  the  way  I 
went  to  work:— The  process  (by  hand)  is  by  grating  the 
potato,  on  a  bread-grater,  into  a  pulp.  This  plan  being  very 
slow  and  tedious,  I  got  a  piece  of  block-tin,  at  the  tinman  s, 
about  a  foot  square,  pierced  with  holes,  and  fixed  it  on  the 
centre  of  a  small  pair  of  brewing-tongs  I  bad  by  me,  I 
then  set  one  end  of  these  tongs  into  a  tub,  and  rested  the 
other  end,  when  sitting,  against  my  chest,  and  grated  the 
potatoes  into  the  tub.  After  having  grated  as  many  as  the 
tub  would  hold,  I  had  another  tub  half-filled  with  water,  and 
a  fine  hair  sieve,  which  I  placed  in  the  water  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  put  the  pulp  into  the  sieve,  not  too  much 
at  a  time,  and  kept  stirring  it  till  all  the  flour  was  washed  out, 
which  was  in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  was  settled  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub  like  sand.  I  continued  in  this  way  to  wash 
all  the  pulp  that  I  had  grated,  and  as  I  washed  it,  I  threw  it 
aside  for  manure.  In  order  to  get  the  flour  perfectly  clean 
and  white,  it  must  pass  through  several  washings  in  clean 
j  water,  by  stirring  it  with  the  hand.  As  soon  as  the  water 
i  remains  perfectly  free  from  any  colour  or  sediments,  it  will 
I  be  sufficiently  washed.  It  must  then  be  spread  thinly  on 
I  clean  cloths,  and  laid  in  the  sun  till  it  becomes  perfectly 
i  dry;  great  caution  is  necessary  in  drying  it.  If  it  were,  dried 
I  too  quick  before  the  fire,  or  in  an  oven,  it  would,  bake  into  a 
hard  cake,  and  would  be  entirely  spoiled,  as  it  would  not 
I  keep.  When  quite  dry,  it  will  be  as  white  as  snow,  and  will 
keep  for  several  years  ;  in  proof  of  which,  we  have  a  small 
'  quantity  by  us  made  at  the  above  time,  and,  to  appearance,  it 
!  will  not  be  known  from  the  so-called  arrow-root  of  the  shops. 
In  this  way  we  made  more  than  fifty-six  pounds  of  flour, 
which,  if  we  had  not  done,  the  potatoes  would  have  been 
entirely  lost  to  us,  excepting  for  manure.  It  proved  very 
valuable  to  us  for  various  purposes ;  such  as  mixing  a  portion 
with  wheaten  flour  for  making  bread,  or  mixing  with  boiling- 
water  ;  or  with  milk,  sweetened  with  sugar  or  treacle,  it  is 
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delicious.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  tedious  process,  but  the 
value  of  the  flour  will  well  compensate  for  the  trouble. 
Although  the  potatoes  were  in  a  very  forward  state  of 
decay,  the  flour  was  not  the  least  affected  by  it. 

In  the  year  1848,  when  I  found  my  potatoes  were  decay¬ 
ing,  I  cooked  them  to  feed  my  pigs  with,  mashing  them  with 
meal,  Ac.,  which  I  found  to  be  excellent  for  fattening ;  the 
particulars  of  which  I  have  given  in  my  little  work  on  pig  j 
feeding,  &c.  But  the  decay  being  so  rapid  this  present 
season,  I  dare  not  venture  to  use  them  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  present,  we  are  using  some  of  them  that  are  not  too  far  i 
gone,  to  feed  our  fowls  with,  by  boiling  them,  and  mash 
them  with  pollard  and  barley-meal,  which  they  appear  to  do  i 
well  with,  and  are  very  fond  of  them.  .  | 

In  1845,  a  person  in  this  neighbourhood  was  simple 
enough  to  put  his  potatoes  in  a  heap,  or  clamp,  and  cover 
them  with  straw  and  earth,  to  keep  till  the  spring,  as  he 
said  they  would  then  be  worth  30s.  a  sack ;  and  although 
they  showed  symptoms  of  decay  when  he  took  them  up,  he 
was  sure,  by  keeping  them  from  the  air,  they  would  go  no 
further.  The  consequence  was,  when  he  opened  the  heap 
in  the  spring  they  were  a  complete  heap  of  manure. 

Where  a  portion  of  the  rood  of  ground  has  been 
occupied  with  wheat,  no  time  should  be  lost,  after  the  crop 
has  been  cleared  off,  in  giving  it  a  thorough  digging  and  ! 
cleaning,  and  if  any  portion  of  it  be  required  for  early  i 
spring  Cabbages  it  must  be  well  manured.  I  have  found  I 
the  present  month  to  be  the  best  time  for  solving  Brum  \ 
Cattle  Cabbage  seed,  the  plants  to  remain  on  the  beds  till 
the  spring,  and  to  he  set  out  in  May  where  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  stand.  In  this  way  they  will  grow  to  a  much  j 
larger  size  then  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  month  of 
March,  as  they  can  be  transplanted  a  month  earlier.  I  have 
grown  Cabbages  from  the  seed  sown  at  this  time  that  have  J 
weighed  as  much  as  35  lbs.  each. 

Winter  Beans  have  of  late  been  grown  to  a  considerable  | 
extent  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Suffolk),  and  the  crops  ; 
are,  generally,  more  abundant  than  those  sown  in  the  spring. 

If  a  portion  of  the  wheat  ground  be  desired  for  this  crop, 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  is  the  proper  time  to  put  them 
in.  The  distance  I  dibble  my  Beans  in  is  sixteen  inches, 
from  row  to  row,  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  which  I 
find  quite  close  enough  on  good  land,  and  the  produce 
more  abundant  than  it  would  be  if  the  rows  were  closer, 
particularly  with  the  winter  Beans,  as  they  grow  more 
luxuriantly  than  those  sown  in  the  spring. 

No  time  must  be  lost  in  digging  and  cleaning  the  land  as 
it  becomes  vacant,  that  it  may  be  fit  to  receive  future  crops. 
The  way  in  which  I  sow  my  Wheat,  preparing  the  land,  Ac., 

I  shall  give  in  my  notes  for  next  month,  that  being  the  time  j 
I  always  put  mine  in. 

In  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  June  9th,  I  stated  that 
our  Shanghae  Pullet  (hatched  the  middle  of  July,  1852)  had 
produced  us  sixty  living  chickens,  which  we  have  reared, 
and  up  to  the  present  time,  August  16th,  that  I  am  now 
wilting,  we  have  hatched  altogether  from  her  eggs,  one 
hundred  and  eleven  chickens,  which  are  all  living,  and 
strong,  healthy  birds,  and  she  is  now  sitting  on  her  last 
batch  of  thirteen  eggs.  How  we  manage  our  fowls,  in 
hatching,  rearing,  feeding,  Am.,  I  shall  give  in  a  future 
paper. — John  Sillett. 


POULTRY  VARIETIES. 

Having  observed,  in  the  review  of  the  London  Summer 
Poultry  Show,  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  of  the  5tli  I 
ultimo,  a  statement,  that  the  Jerusalem  and  Russian  (or  more  j 
properly  Bengal )  fowls,  exhibited  by  me  there,  appeared  to  j 
be  cross-bred  birds  ;  I  must  beg  leave  to  correct  this  error, 
having,  as  I  consider,  the  very  best  proofs  of  their  being  j 
both  as  pure  and  distinct  breeds  as  any  of  the  more  j 
generally  known  sorts ;  viz. — that  for  three  generations  every 
chick  has  appeared  in  colour,  shape,  and  general  character¬ 
istics,  precisely  like  the  parents ;  and  I  have,  at  this  moment, 
a  flock  of  thirty-eight  Russian  or  Bengal  fowls,  and  twenty- 
six  Jerusalem ,  old  and  young,  all  bearing  every  mark  of 
purity  of  race ;  in  fact,  all  alike. 

The  Jerusalem  were  brought  from  the  Holy  Land,  some  | 
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six  years  since;  the  Russian  were,  I  believe,  imported  from 
Eengal. 

I  may  mention,  that  in  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  five 
other  distinct  breeds  in  my  possession  (besides  three  breeds 
of  Polands,  viz.,  the  perfectly  Black-bearded  Roland ,  the 
Yellow,  and  the  Cuckoo),  as  yet  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  in 
this  country. 

The  Breda  Fowl ;  black  birds,  with  no  combs  whatever, 
but  long  wattles ;  very  long  in  shape,  and  featliered-legged. 

The  Brazilian;  very  much  like  the  Malay,  but  bearded. 

The  Normandy ;  speckled  black  and  white,  with  small 
topknots,  and  five  claws.  Obtained  a  prize  at  the  London 
summer  show. 

The  Bruges  ;  a  very  large,  slaty-blue  fowl. 

The  Crive-caux ;  two  varieties,  one  I'ather  like  inferior 
Silver  Polands  in  colour;  the  other  variety,  the  hens  black, 
and  the  cocks  black,  with  yellow  backs  and  necks,  small 
topknots,  and  beards,  and  very  curious  combs,  like  two 
horns,  which  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  this  breed. — W.  G. 
Vivian,  Singleton ,  Cornwall. 


THE  RHODIAN  VINE. 

The  Trebiana,  a  little-known  Grape,  it  will  we  remem¬ 
bered,  was  adverted  to  at  page  477,  as  a  most  important 
white  Grape  for  the  late  dessert ;  and  I  here  beg  to  call 
attention  to  the  “  Rhodian  Vine,”  which  at  least  possesses 
merit,  it  would  appear,  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  those 
who  like  a  little  variety. 

A  plant  here,  given  to  my  worthy  employer  as  a  choice 
variety,  last  year,  has  grown  surprisingly,  and  evinces  a 
very  strong  habit.  As  I  felt  an  interest  in  the  plant,  I  at 
once  wrote  to  a  gentleman,  scarcely  second  to  any  authority 
in  the  country,  as  to  its  merits;  knowing,  also,  that  he  had 
seen  a  fair  specimen.  He  kindly  answered  as  follows  : — 

“  Rhodian  Grape. — Specimen  taken  from  a  bunch  of 
about  five  pounds  weight.  On  the  shoulder  received,  the 
berries  are  loose,  on  long  and  rather  slender  pedicels.  The 
berries  are  middle-sized,  roundish-oval.  Skin  green,  very 
thin.  Pulp  green,  melting,  juicy,  tolerably  sweet,  but  not 
equal  in  flavour  to  the  Chasselas  de  Fontainebleau.  The 
specimen,  however,  was  scarcely  ripe.  Some  leaves  accom¬ 
panying  the  above  were  fifteen  inches  by  thirteen  inches 
across." 

Thus  much  as  to  my  Mend’s  opinion  made  in  1852,  on 
which  the  utmost  reliance  may  be  placed.  Now,  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  Grapes  in  question  were  slightly  unripe  in 
the  most  of  that  year,  for  what  reason  I  cannot  decisively 
say;  but  it  is  a  tolerably  fair  inference,  that  this  kind  re¬ 
quires  much  heat,  as  most,  naturally,  late  Grapes  do ;  and 
now  the  question  will  arise — Is  it  a  keeper  ?  If  so,  we 
shall  add  another  white  berry  to  our  Tokay  section,  and  a 
companion  to  the  Trebiana,  with  this  agreeable  diversity, 
that  the  skin  and  pulp  are  green ;  and  everyone  knows  that 
the  green  of  a  green  grape  is  most  delicate. 

My  plant,  in  its  present  condition,  might  fairly  be  taken 
for  the  Assyrian  Vine.  The  foliage,  it  may  be  added,  has  a 
j  glaucous  or  downy  tint  beneath. — It.  Errington. 


POTATOES  AND  OTHER  CROPS. 

Last  year  I  remember  to  have  expressed  myself  strongly 
on  behalf  of  the  Potato,  stating,  in  the  face  of  all  depre¬ 
ciatory,  foreboding  conclusions,  that  I,  for  one,  most 
certainly  intended  to  persevere  in  its  cultivation  ;  a  deter¬ 
mination  I  have  no  cause  to  regret,  nor  from  which  do  I 
intend  to  cry — I  have  erred.  I  cannot  further  the  cause 
better  than  by  affording  you  ocular  and  gastronomic  evidence 
of  my  success.  The  tubers  I  send  are  neither  the  largest, 
nor  the  smallest,  but  from  the  medium-sized  portion  of  my 
crop,  averaging  140  sacks  for  an  acre. 

They  were  sufficiently  ripe  for  lifting,  on  a  case  of  emer¬ 
gency,  in  the  fourth  week  of  July ;  but  the  London  Poultry 
Show  claiming  my  presence,  I  deferred  the  operation  to  the 
first  week  in  August.  I  cannot  say  either  that  the  haulm  was 
not  affected,  nor  that  the  tubers  are  perfectly  free  from  disease, 


for  I  have  had  ten  so  infected  up  to  the  present  time.  I 
am  sanguine  enough  to  think  the  remainder  will  escape  it. 
In  order  not  to  encroach  upon  your  space,  I  refer,  for  my 
system  of  capping  and  storing,  to  The  Cottage  Gar¬ 
dener,  vol.  vi.,  page  406 :  and  vol.  ix.,  page  48 ;  also  to 
Numbers  10  and  11.  of  The  Cottage  Lamp. 

The  uncongenial  state  of  the  weather  prevented  my 
planting  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  in  fact,  from  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  season  had  advanced  to  the  last  week  in 
March  before  I  could  do  so ;  a  convincing  proof  that  there 
is  no  royal  rule  for  planting  Potatoes  ;  and  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  from  what  Mr.  Errington  said  in  the  spring,  and  the 
force  of  circumstances  working  out  for  me  the  very  same 
plan,  whether  I  shall  not  adopt  the  system  in  future.  It  is 
this : — From  the  first,  my  seed  are  always  placed  in  single 
layers  on  shallow,  wooden  trays,  in  a  subdued  light,  where 
no  frost  can  reach  them ;  and  on  no  consideration  whatever 
is  the  first  shoot  allowed  to  become  maimed  or  bruised. 
Agreeably  to  the  size  of  the  tuber  I  allow  two  shoots,  but 
never  more ;  all  others  are  rubbed  off  in  their  infancy. 
This  has  always  been  my  practice  with  my  first  early  Pota¬ 
toes,  though  last  year,  from  reasons  stated  above,  early  and 
second  earlies  underwent  the  same  process.  When  I 
planted  them  the  tubers  were  wrinkled,  with  sturdy  shoots 
about  three  inches  long  attached  to  them  as  firm  as  the 
limpets  to  the  rock.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  trays  or 
floor  whereon  the  tubers  rest  should  be  perfectly  dry,  other¬ 
wise  the  roots  which  strike  from  the  base  of  the  shoots, 
instead  of  remaining  strong  and  wiry,  grow  away  weak,  and 
become  matted  together,  deteriorating  the  set.  Of  course 
the  soil,  from  remaining  unoccupied  during  the  winter, 
underwent  as  thorough  pulverizations  as  opportunity 
occurred,  and  it  was  in  capital  tilth  when  planted.  To 
accommodate  the  young  shoots,  I  adopted  the  Shropshire 
method  of  planting.  The  ground  being  entirely  dug  over, 
I  strained  a  line,  and  cast  out  the  soil  about  four  inches 
deep,  with  the  back  of  the  spade  bearing  against  the  line 
longitudinally  ;  I  placed  the  sets  in  this  trench,  the  shoots 
leaning  against  the  upright  side ;  shifted  the  line  for  the 
second  row,  and  the  soil  next  removed  cast  over,  covering 
the  first  row  of  sets,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  very  expeditious 
plan.  I  do  not  use  a  particle  of  dung,  the  ground  being 
sufficiently  hearfy  after  the  root-crops.  When  the  green 
tops  appear  above  ground,  which  they  did  this  year  remark¬ 
ably  regularly,  the  ground  is  well-forked  between  the  rows, 
and  the  young  shoots  slightly  covered  with  mould,  to  protect 
them  from  frost.  A  moulding-up  is  allowed  them  in  due 
time,  and  nothing  more  is  required  until  they  are  ready  for 
taking-up,  unless,  peradventure,  they  incline  to  form  seed- 
balls  :  these,  of  course,  are  instantly  removed. 

The  first  early  sorts  I  forward  you,  are  the  Walnut-leaved 
Kidney,  and  Mitchel's  Early  Albion  Kidney  ( very  like  the 
Walnut-leaf— an  excellent  Potato).  The  second  earlies  are 
the  Prince  oj  Wales  Kidney,  Red  Ash-leaved  Kidney,  the 
Fortyfold,  and  Martin's  Seedling.  Mitchel's  Albion,  the 
Red  Ash-leaf,  and  Martin’s  Seedling  are  fresh  varieties  to 
me  this  year;  there  is  no  mistake  about  them,  the  latter, 
especially,  is  a  poor  man’s  Potato.  It  also  unites  the  good 
property  of  forming  its  tubers  close  to  the  stalk.  The 
Forty  fold  and  Prince  of  Wales  I  distributed  some  years  ago, 
as  something  worth  having,  to  many  parts  of  the  country, 
though  I  trust  I  have  not  been  guilty  of  perpetuating  a 
synonym  for  the  latter.  How  I  became  acquainted  with  its 
highness  was  as  follows  : — Upon  finding  that  my  neighbour, 
Mr.  John  Pritchett,  was  cunning  in  Potatoes,  I  applied  to 
him  for  some  seed  ;  the  result  was,  the  Prince,  and  a  later 
variety,  which  I  have  given  up,  one  year’s  trial  convinced 
me  of  his  highness’s  worth ;  and  I  inquired  of  Mr. 
Pritchett,  where  he  got  it  from,  as  the  name  was  new  to 
me?  He  said  he  could  not  tell;  but  having  formerly 
observed  its  earliness,  comparatively  with  his  other  sorts, 
the  idea  struck  him,  that  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  to 
become  a  very  forward  person,  he  would  christen  it  after 
him.  It  is  a  production  worthy  of  its  day  and  title.  The 
sample  I  send  is  from  Mr.  P.’s  crop ;  and  he  informs  me, 
he  never  had  a  better  one. 

Now,  how  is  this  ?  It  convinces  me,  more  and  more,  that 
sufficient  care  is  not  allowed  for  the  preservation  of  seed, 
and  preparing  the  soil  to  receive  it.  My  neighbour  adopts 
the  same  method  as  myself,  and  we  get  good  sound  crops. 
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His  soil  is  quite  of  an  opposite  nature  to  my  own,  and  tlie 
situation  also  different — lying  open  and  exposed,  whereas 
mine  is  nearly  surrounded  and  shaded  by  trees. 

I  could  go  on  with  instances,  and  write  for  a  month  upon 
the  subject ;  hut  the  real  fact  is,  it  depends  entirely  upon 
people  themselves ;  and  the  only  preventive  for  the  mur¬ 
rain  is  to  use  diligence,  keep  the  soil  well-drained,  in  good 
heart,  and  tilth  ;  use  no  raw  material  at  the  time  of  planting  ; 
take  proper  care  of  the  seed;  sow  only  the  early  ripening 
varieties,  and  store  the  produce  in  layers  never  more  than 
six  or  eight  inches  in  thickness,  in  a  dry,  dark  place. 
Thus,  the  tubers  are  out  of  the  soil  sufficiently  early  for  the 
ground  to  become  occupied  with  the  winter  cabbage  tribe, 
or  sown  with  early  turnips,  or  transplanted  with  Swedes, 
&c. ;  and  so,  instead  of  the  disease  proving  itself  a  curse,  it 
is  made  to  become  a  blessing  to  mankind,  through  instruct¬ 
ing  him  to  secure  two  crops  from  his  ground  in  the  place 
of  one. 

In  order  to  fill  up  the  hamper,  I  will  enter  two  or  three 
other  productions.  The  Pea  is  a  variety  called  the 
“  Dulce  Magna.”  A  few  were  presented  to  me,  three  years 
ago,  by  a  Suffolk  gardener,  as  a  great  favour.  I  thought  I 
had  arrived  at  the  acme  of  Pea  cultivation  with  Thurston's 
Reliance ,  but  I  have  astonished  myself  with  this  great  sweet 
Pea.  I  allow  the  sample  and  flavour  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  when  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  second  my  anxiety 
that  it  should  be  known  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  as  a  Pea  well  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  single 
haulm  you  may  perceive  measures  9  feet  0  inches  in  height, 
has  six  offsets  or  branches,  numbering  4G  pods  and  18 
blossoms.  I  do  not  generally  allow  them  to  attain  this 
height,  for  by  stopping  so  soon  as  the  first  blossom  appears, 
they  seldom  much  exceed  the  stature  of  six  feet. 

The  Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  from  a  neighbour’s 
garden  (Mr.  John  Pardon,  Watchmaker).  They  are  not 
specimens  got  up  for  show,  but  gathered  from  bushes  bear¬ 
ing  very  heavy  crops.  Mr.  F.  has  shown  some  first-rate 
fruit  in  his  day;  and,  if  it  came  to  the  point,  ye  men  of 
Lancashire,  be  it  known,  there  are  very  large  Gooseberries 
grown  in  Oxfordshire,  even,  and  Currants  too.  The  most 
ardent  sticklers  for  making  the  most  of  a  small  piece  of 
ground  would  be  satisfied  to  their  heart’s  content  if  they 
saw  Mr.  P.’s  garden.  He  has  the  best  collection  of  German 
Stocks,  now  in  bloom,  that  I  have  seen  this  year.  As  I 
parted  from  him  to-day,  he  observed,  “  We  can  garden  a 
little  you  see,  as  well  as  make  watches,  and  set  diamonds  !  ” 
I  have  had  some  very  fine  Gooseberries  myself  this  year, 
but  they  would  not.  wait!  for  the  Potatoes.  My  Straw¬ 
berries,  also,  were  abundant  and  excellent,  thanks  to  the 
“faggots”  (see  vol.  vi.,  page  278;  and  The  Gardener’s 
Almanac  for  1852).  Scarcely  any  were  soiled  or  spoiled  by 
the  rain,  nor  preyed  upon  by  slugs,  wireworms,  Ac.  The 
Raspberries  were  an  excellent  crop,  so  were  the  Currants,  as 
the  preserve  jars  testify.  Currants  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
gather  for  some  time  to  come,  as  I  have  some  under  their 
protectors. 

My  wall-fruit-trees  are  too  young  to  expect  much  from ; 
still  I  have  a  spriukling  of  Pears,  a  good  crop  of  Morello 
Cherries,  and  a  capital  show  of  Grapes ;  Apricots  about  here 
are  a  failure,  and  Apples  are  partial ;  my  Peach  tree  is  a 
failure,  both  in  crop  and  kind;  for  the  nurseryman,  instead 
of-,  sending  me  a  Grosse  Mignonne,  which  I  ordered,  seDt 
me — the  first  thing ;  no  matter  what.  *  *  *  . My  kitchen 

garden  crops  are  as  flourishing  as  I  could  wish  for — the 
result  of  good  drainage  and  liquid-manure  ;  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  season,  I  think  a  fair  amount  of  honey  will  instantly 
be  forthcoming  from  the  bees. 

By  the  fragment  of  stalk  (Hieracleum  giganteum),  you 
will  perceive  I  am  up  to  the  circumference,  with  July  21st, 
page  311.  The  entire  plant  measured  9  feet  6  inches  in 
height.  Mine,  like  311’s  plants,  were  lions  in  the  fiower- 
way  here ;  they  are,  certainly,  majestic  looking  fellows, 
though  too  many  of  them  would  soon  cloy,  and  appear 
common.  One  of  my  plants,  just  before  the  side- branches 
opened  for  bloom,  would  have  formed  the  most  perfect 
model  for  an  epergne,  or  candelabrum,  of  anything  I  ever 
saw.  I  advise  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Roskell,  when  they  com¬ 
mission  their  artists  next  year,  to  study  nature,  to  caution 
them  to  give  an  eye  for  these  graceful  plants. 

I  have  allowed  my  observations  to  take  a  course  over  the 


crops  in  this  vicinity  (Woodstock),  and,  generally  speaking, 
farmers  will  not  be  far  short  of  their  reckonings.  The 
breadth  of  land  under  Wheat  is  not  so  extensive  as  usual, 
but  the  wheat  is  good  in  quality.  Barley  and  Oats  are  i 
especially  fine,  I  never  saw  better :  all  of  them  are  fast  j 
assuming  their  yellow  harvest  livery,  and  the  sickle  and  the 
scythe  are  in  full  operation.  (A  good-natured  farmer  who 
brought  us  a  present  of  two  couple  of  young  pigeons,  said, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  rain  of  yesterday,  August  18th, 
he  should  have  completed  carting  his  wheat  to  day.)  Beans 
and  Peas  are  good  for  these  parts;  I  have  witnessed  no  \ 
blight.  Cows  and  beasts  are  luxuriating  in  a  rich  afterbite, 
and  what  deficiency  of  sample  may  have  happened  to  the  j 
Hay  and  Clover,  on  account  of  the  weather,  will  be  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  superior  crops  of  Turnips ;  the  last-  j 
mentioned  of  which  will  reap  wonderful  benefit  by  a  tho-  j 
rough  soaking  of  rain  mentioned  above. 

The  lute  variety  of  Potatoes,  which  people  will  doggedly 
cultivate,  are,  of  course,  a  failure ;  the  medium  sorts  are 
blighted  in  the  haulm,  not  so  their  tubers ;  comparatively, 
for  late  years,  their  crops  are  sound  and  encouraging. 

Upwards  and  Onwards. 

[Most  readily  and  unreservedly  do  we  bear  testimony  to 
the  excellence  of  the  samples  sent  to  us.  Every  one  of  the 
Potatoes  is  of  that  average  size  most  suitable  for  table  use, 
perfectly  free  from  disease,  and  every  one  is  devoted  to  be 
used  for  planting.  The  Peas  (Dulce  Magna)  are  as  good  as 
any  we  have  ever  tasted,  very  large  and  very  prolific.  In  all 
these  qualities,  they  at  least  equal  the  Knight’s  Marrow, 
and  we  do  strongly  recommend  our  correspondent  to  adopt 
means  for  its  general  introduction.  The  other  garden 
products  were  all  first- rate,  and  bear  unmistakeable  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  good  gardening  at  Woodstock. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


SOWING  GERANIUM  SEED. 

My  seedling  Geraniums  of  this  year  are  some  of  them 
stout  plants  already.  Life  is  much  too  short  for  that  old 
plan  of  keeping  the  seeds  till  next  spring.  I  never  suffer 
the  seed  to  ripen  so  thoroughly  as  to  make  the  awn  curl  up 
and  show  the  seed,  but  remove  it  while  yet  a  little  immature, 
never  letting  it  get  dry.  I  thus  save  many  days.  I  also 
germinate  them  by  half-filling  a  tin-box  with  damp  sand, 
placing  the  seeds  on  it.  I  then  shut  the  box  and  put  it  in 
the  stove  till  they  sprout.  Thus  I  avoid  the  perpetual  risk 
of  drying-up  in  the  sunshine,  which  will  often  delay  the 
germination  for  months,  if  not  altogether. — Ignescens. 


TAN  PREVENTIVE  OF  CATERPILLARS. 

At  page  300  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  inquiry  is  made 
relative  to  the  best  mode  of  preventing  the  ravages  of  cater¬ 
pillars  on  Gooseberry-trees.  I  think  I  have  a  remedy  more 
simple  and  efficacious  than  that  referred  to.  I  can  speak 
from  experience,  having  used  it  above  ten  years,  and  instead 
of  having  my  trees  infested,  as  they  formerly  were,  I 
hardly  ever  see  one  on  them.  Every  year  I  scatter  the  old 
spent  Tan  under  the  trees,  and  I  suppose  it  may  be  that 
the  butterflies  'do  not  like  the  smell  of  it,  as  afterwards 
they  hardly  ever  come  near.  It  will  have  the  same  effect, 
sprinkled  between  rows  of  greens  and  cabbages.  I  have 
found  it  so  useful,  that  it  ought  to  be  universally  known. 
It  renders  that  (old  Tan)  valuable,  which  is  often  valueless. 


SURREY  ZOOLOGICAL  GARDENS  POULTRY 
SHOW— August  23,  24,  and  25. 

Tiie  Show  of  Birds  was  not  good  on  the  whole ;  but 
Class  2,  Shanghaes,  were  a  good  class,  and  Aylesbury  Ducks 
were  very  first-rate.  Our  reporter  thinks  these  were  the 
duly  two  worth  particularizing.  The  weather  was  bad,  and 
the  attendance,  consequently,  small. 

Judges.— Edward  Hewitt,  Esq.,  Eden  Cottage,  Sparlbook, 
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Birmingham ;  Mr.  John  Baily,  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Catling,  King  Street,  Portman  Square. 

Class  1.— COCHIN-CHINA.— BUFF,  LEMON,  or  CINNAMON.  (For 
the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  of  any  age.) 

7-  First  prize,  Mr.  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  23. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Potts,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon.  2. 
Third  prize,  Mr.  Thomas  Rawson,  “The  Hurst,”  Walton-on-Thames. 

Class  2. — COCHIN-CHINA.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  three  Pullets, 
Chickens  of  1853.) 

88.  First  prize,  Mr.  J.  Eason,  Thurlow  Lodge,  Lower  Norwood.  51. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  William  Henry  Snell,  Shirley  Cottage,  Norwood. 
50.  Third  prize,  Mr.  Henry  Gilbert,  17,  Upper  Phillimore-place,  Ken¬ 
sington. 

Highly  Commended.  —  25.  Mr.  Christopher  Rawson.  44.  Mr.  W. 
Plummer,  Brislington,  near  Bristol.  4/.  Mrs.  Sarah  Fookes,  Whit¬ 
church,  Blandford,  Dorset.  49.  Mr.  Henry  Gilbert.  112.  Mr.  John 
Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket. 

Class  3.-COCHIN-CHINA.— WHITE.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two 
Hens  of  any  age.) 

121.  Second  prize,  Mr.  W.  Hodgkinson,  Gough-liill,  Birmingham. 
First  and  third  prize  withheld.  Class  not  meritorious. 

Class  4.— COCHIN-CHINA.— WHITE.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and 
three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

133.  First  prize,  Mr.  B.  Holmes,  112,  New-street,  Birmingham.  126. 
Second  prize,  Mr,  Thomas  Blomfield  Fairhead,  Cressing,  Essex.  132. 
Third  prize,  Mr.  W.  Hodgkinson,  Birmingham. 

Class  5.— COCHIN-CHINA.— BROWN,  PARTRIDGE,  or  GROUSE. 
(For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  of  any  age.) 

142.  First  prize,  Mr.  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  143. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  John  F.  Chater,  Haverhill.  138.  Third  prize,  Mr. 
G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham. 

Class  6.— COCHIN-CHINA.— BROWN,  PARTRIDGE,  or  GROUSE. 
(For  the  best  Cockerel  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

154.  First  prize,  Mr.  W.  B.  Mapplebeck,  Bullring,  Birmingham.  156. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  150.  Third 
prize,  Mr.  John  Chater,  Haverhill,  Suffolk. 

Class  7. — COCHIN-CHINA.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  one  Pullet, 
Chickens  of  1853,  of  any  of  the  previous  colours.) 

158.  First  prize,  Mr.  T.  Rider,  Staplehurst.  206.  Second  prize,  Mr. 
John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket. 

Class  not  meritorious. 

Class  8. — COCHIN-CHINA. — BLACK.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two 
Hens  of  any  age.) 

212.  First  Prize,  Mr.  T.  H.  Fox,  Skinner-street.  213.  Second  Prize, 
Mr.  H.  Parker,  Handsworth,  near  Birmingham. 

Class  9. — COCHIN-CHINA. — BLACK.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  two 
Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

217.  First  prize,  Mr.  E.  H.  L.  Preston,  Great  Yarmouth.  226.  Second 
prize,  Mr.  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  214.  Third  prize, 
Mr.  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames, 

Class  10. — SPANISH.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  of  any  age.) 
237.  First  prize,  Mrs.  Lydia  C.  Stow,  Breedon,  near  Tewkesbury. 
235.  Second  prize,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage, 
Prescott,  Lancashire.  239.  Third  prize,  Mr.  T.  H.  Fox. 

Class  11. — SPANISH.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  three  Pullets, 
Chickens  of  1853.) 

258.  First  prize,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage. 
245.  Second  prize,  Mr.  Nathan  Nathaniel  Dyer,  Manor  House,  Breedon, 
near  Tewkesbury.  243.  Third  prize,  Mr.  Christopher  Rawson,  Wal¬ 
ton-on-Thames. 

Class  12. — SPANISH.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  one  Pullet,  Chickens 

of  1853.) 

258.  First  prize,  Mr.  E.  Simons,  Dale-end,  Birmingham.  259.  Second 
prize,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage. 

1  Class  13.  DORKING. — COLOURED.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two 

Hens  of  any  age.) 

!  271.  First  prize,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage. 

1  273.  Second  prize,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  D.  Astley.  263.  Third  prize,  the 
1  Rev.  and  Hon.  H.  Noel  Hill,  Berrington,  Shrewsbury. 

Class  14.— DORKING.— COLOURED.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and 
three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

278.  First  prize,  Mr.  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwiclc  Court,  near  Bristol.  284. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  T.  H.  Potts,  Croydon.  283.  Third  prize,  The  Hon. 
Mrs.  D.  Astley,  Swanton  House,  Thetford. 

Class  15. — DORKING. — COLOURED.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  one 
Pullet,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

289.  First  prize.  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  R.N.,  Knowsley  Cottage. 
290.  Second  prize,  Mr.  W.  G.  K.  Breavington,  Vicarage  Farm,  Sutton, 

1  near  Hounslow.  285.  Highly  commended,  Mr,  Christopher  Rawson, 
W  alton-on-Thames . 

Class  16.— DORKING.— WHITE.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Heis 

of  any  age.) 

294.  First  prize,  Mr.  Joseph  Jennens,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 
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Class  17. — DORKING. — WHITE.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  three 
Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

301.  First  prize,  Mr.  Joseph  Jennens,  Moseley,  Birmingham.  300. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  Joseph  Jennens,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 

Class  18.— POLANDS.— BLACK  WITH  WHITE  CRESTS.  (For  the 
best  Cock  and  two  Hens  of  any  age.) 

309.  First  prize,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  310.  Second  prize, 
Mr.  T.  P.  Edwards,  Railway  Station,  Lyndhurst. 

Class  19.— POLANDS.— BLACK  WITH  WHITE  CRESTS.  (For  the 
best  Cockerel  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

314.  First  prize,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  316.  Second  prize, 
Mr.  T.  P.  Edwards,  Railway  Station,  Lyndhurst. 

Class  meritorious. 

Class  20. — POLANDS. — GOLDEN.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens 

of  any  age.) 

321.  First  prize,  Mr.  W.  G.  Vivian,  Singleton,  near  Swansea.  319.  \ 
Second  prize,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston. 

Class  21. —  POLANDS. — GOLDEN.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  three 
Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

326.  First  prize,  Mr.  R.  H.  Bush,  Ashton  Lodge,  near  Bath.  327. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  W.  P.  Mapplebeck,  Bull-ring,  Birmingham. 

Class  22. — POLANDS. — SILVER.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens 

of  any  age. ) 

332.  First  prize,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  329.  Second  prize,  j 
Mr,  Christopher  Rawson. 

Class  23.— POLANDS.— SILVER.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  three 
Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

337.  First  prize,  Mr.  Henry  Nye,  Bostal-road,  Rochester.  338. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  T.  II.  Potts,  Croydon. 

Class  24.  GAME  FOWLS.— BLACK-BREASTED  AND  OTHER 
REDS.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  ol'  any  age.) 

342.  First  prize,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  346.  Second  prize, 
Mr.  J.  Monsey. 

Class  25.— GAME  FOWLS.— BLACK-BREASTED  AND  OTHER 
REDS.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

348.  First  prize,  Mr.  John  Buckley,  Desford,  near  Leicester.  349. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  N.  N.  Dyer,  Manor  House,  Breedon,  near  Tewkesbury. 

Class  26.— GAME  FOWLS  OF  ANY  OTHER  COLOUR.  (For  the 
best  Cock  and  two  Hens  of  any  age.) 

353.  First  prize,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  354.  Second  prize’ 
Mr.  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  near  Bristol. 

Class  27.— GAME  FOWLS  OF  ANY  OTHER  COLOUR.  (For  the 
best  Cockerel  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

355.  First  prize,  Mr.  John  Buckley,  Desford,  near  Leicester. 

Class  28. — MALAY.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens  of  any  age.) 

363.  First  prize,  Mr.  T.  J.  Cottle,  Pulteney  Villa,  Cheltenham.  360. 
Second  prize,  Messrs.  Mayston  and  Goodman,  High-street,  Tottenham. 

Class  29. — MALAY.  (For  the  best  Cockerel  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens 

of  1853.) 

369.  First  prize,  Mr.  Leighton,  Cheltenham.  368.  Second  prize, 
Messrs.  Mayston  and  Goodman,  High-street,  Tottenham. 

Class  30.— HAMBURGH.— GOLDEN-SPANGLED.  (For  the  best  Cock 
and  two  Hens  of  any  age.) 

372.  First  prize.  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston.  375.  Second  prize, 
Mr.  Joseph  Jordan,  Waterfall  Cottage,  Birmingham. 

Class  31.— HAMBURGH.— GOLDEN  -  SPANGLED.  (For  the  best 
Cockerel  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

378.  First  prize,  Mr.  T.  P.  Edwards,  Railway  Station,  Lyndhurst. 

Class  32.  HAMBURGH- SILVER-SPANGLED.  (For  the  best  Cock 
and  two  Hens  of  any  age.) 

381.  First  prize,  Mr.  Christopher  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames. 
388.  Second  prize,  Mr.  J.  Jordan,  Waterfall  Cottage,  Birmingham. 
386.  Highly  commended,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston. 

Class  33.— HAMBURGH.— SILVER-SPANGLED.  (For  the  best 
Cockerel  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

394.  First  prize,  Mr.  Matthew  Leno,  jun.,  Hemel- Hempstead,  Herts. 
392.  Second  prize,  Mr.  G,  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston. 

Class  34.— HAMBURGH.— GOLD-PENCILLED.  (For  the  best  Cock  j 
and  two  Hens  of  any  age.) 

396.  First  prize,  Mr.  John  Nickols,  Southlee  House,  Datchet.  397. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  W.  G.  Vivian,  Singleton,  near  Swansea. 

Class  35.— HAMBURGH.— GOLD-PENCILLED,  (For  the  best  j 
Cockerel  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

399.  First  prize,  Mr.  J.  B.  Chune,  Coalbrookdale.  398.  Second  prize, 
Mr.  C.  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames. 

Class  36.— HAMBURGH.— SILVER-PENCILLED.  (For  the  best 

Cock  and  Hen  of  any  age.) 

40“.  First  prize,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  D.  Astley,  Swanton  House,  Thetford, 
405.  Second  prize,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston. 

Class  37.— HAMBURGH.— SILVER-PENCILLED.  (For  the  best 
Cockerel  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853.) 

409.  First  prize,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  Walton-on-Thames.  414.  Second 
prize,  Miss  R.  Walker,  Clipston  Rectory. 
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Class  38. — BANTAMS. — GOLD-LACED.  (For  the  best  Code  and 
two  Hens.) 

429.  First  prize,  Mr.  Uriah  Sparey,  Markyate-street,  Dunstable.  426. 
Second  prize,  Dir.  Francis  Redmond,  Swiss  Cottage,  St.  John  s  Wood. 


BANTAMS.— SILVER-LACED.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

434.  First  prize,  Mr.  Uriah  Sparey,  Markyate-street,  Dunstable.  433. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  F.  Redmond,  Swiss  Cottage. 

BANTAMS.— GINGER  OR  BUFF.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two 

Hens.) 

437.  First  prize,  Mr.  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  435. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  G.  C.  Adkins,  Edgbaston, 

BANTAMS.— BLACK.  (For  the  best  Cock  and'two  Hens.) 

441.  First  prize,  The  Hon.  Mrs.  D.  Astley.  438.  Second  prize,  Mr.  T. 
Oliver,  Thorpe  Hamlet,  near  Norwich. 

BANTAMS.— WHITE,  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

449.  First  prize,  Rev.  Grenville  Frodsham  Hodson,  Chew  Magna,  near 
Bristol.  445)  Second  price,  Mr.  W.  G.  Vivian,  Singleton,  near  Swansea. 

Class  39.— FOR  ANY  OTHER  DISTINCT  BREED.  (A  Cock  and 
two  Hens  of  any  age.) 

462  Prize  £2,  Mr.  E.  Simons,  Dale-end,  Birmingham.  (Anconas, 
pure  breed.)  4/5.  Prize  £i,  Mr.  John  Fairlie.  Cheveley  Park,  New¬ 
market.  (Chamois  Polands.)  478.  Prize  £2,  Mr.  1 .  H.  Potts,  Croy¬ 
don/  (White  Polands.)  452.  Prize  10s.,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  Walton-on- 
Thames.  (Algerine  Silk  Fowl.)  470.  Prize  10s.,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  jun., 
Cressy  House,  Shepherd’s-bush.  (Andalusian.)  4/6.  .Prize  10*->  *  r- 
John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  (Dumpies  or  Scotch  Bakies.) 

Class  40. — FOR  ANY  OTHER  DISTINCT  BREED.  (For  deserving 
specimens  of  a  Cockerel  and  three  Pullets,  Chickens  of  1853., 

490  Prize  £2.,  Mr.  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park.  (Bramah  Poutras.) 
492.  Prize  £2.t  Dr.  Burney,  Brockhurst-lodge,  near  Gosport.  .Ihe 
Ptarmigan.) 

Class  41.— GEESE.  (For  the  best  Gander  and  two  Geese.) 

4Q3,  First  prize,  Mr.  C.  Rawson,  Walton- on-Thames.  (Toulouse 
Geese.)  500.  Second  prize,  Mr.  W.  G.  K.  Breavington  Sutton,  Houn¬ 
slow.  498.  Commended,  Mr.  J.  Thorne,  Mawby  House,  South  Lambeth. 

Class  42. _ DUCKS. — AYLESBURY. — WHITE.  (For  the  best  Drake 

and  two  Ducks.) 

517  First  prize,  Mr.  W.  G.  K.  Breavington,  Sutton,  Hounslow.  523. 
Second  prize,  Mr.  John  Weston,  Aylesbury.  The  whole  class  highly 
meritorious. 

DUCKS.— MUSCOVY.  (For  the  best  Drake  and  two  Ducks.) 

532  First  prize,  Mr.  W.  Hodgkinson,  Gough-hill,  Holloway-head, 
Birmingham. 

DUCKS.— ANY  OTHER  VARIETY.  (For  the  best  Drake  and  two 

Ducks.) 

536  First  prize,  Miss  Steele  Perkins,  Sutton  Coldfield.  (Black  Buenos 
Ayres,  or  Labrador.)  Second  prize  withheld. 

Class  43.— TURKEYS.  (For  the  best  Cock  and  two  Hens.) 

541.  First  prize,  Mr.  John  Fairlie,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  540 
Second  prize,  Mr.  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court,  near  Bristol.  (Wild 
American.) 

Class  44.— GUINEA  FOWLS.  (For  the  best  pair.) 

549.  First  prize,  Mr.  John  Fairley,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  547- 
Second  Drize,  Mr.  J.  R.  Rodbard,  Aldwick  Court. 

The  Dealers’  Prize  awarded  to  Mr.  Philip  Castang,  Leadenliall  Market. 


THE  POTATO  MURRAIN. 

Seeing  so  many  contradictory  reports  in  the  papers 
relative  to  the  Potato  disease,  some  asserting  that  it  does, 
and  some  that  it  does  not,  exist,  even  to  a  slight  extent ; 
this  year  I  have  taken  pains,  not  only  to  make  inquiries,  but 
also  to  see  some  taken  up  in  different  gardens.  The  tops 
I  in  all  the  gardens,  and  in  many  lields  in  this  district,  show 
the  presence,  more  or  less,  of  the  disease;  and,  in  one 
i  garden  I  was  in  last  week,  at  many  of  the  roots  there 
actually  did  not  exist  a  single  Potato,  all  having  rotted 
away,  and  that  in  a  soil  by  no  means  either  heavy  or  wet. 

Having  myself,  for  several  years,  been  my  own  working 
gardener,  X  paid  great  attention  to  Potato-setting,  eai tiling- 
|  up  and  storing  them  for  use ;  and,  having  tried  difleient 
manures,  sftme  of  the  richest  and  rankest  description, 
i  namely,  half- decayed  animal  matter,  in  addition  to  common 
i  manure  and  guano,  I  was  never  able  to  distinguish,  except 
I  in  the  produce  (which,  of  course,  was  much  greater  where 
J  the  strongest  manure  was  applied),  any  variation  in  the 
1  quantity  of  diseased  Fotatoes  per  row. 

Many  people  assert  that  autumn-planted  ones  are  freer 
'  from  the  disease,  which  I  attribute  not  to  the  time  of  plant- 
I  ing,  hut  to  their  being  covered  deeper  with  soil,  under  the 


idea  of  protecting  them  from  frost;  for  I  have  proved, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  deeper  the  sets  are  put  into  the 
ground,  provided  the  soil  is  not  of  a  heavy  description,  and 
the  greater  quantity  of  earth  that  is  thrown  up  against  them 
when  they  are  earthed-up,  the  freer  they  are  from  the 
disease;  and,  by  strict  observation,  this  opinion  is  more 
strongly  confirmed  by  hundreds  of  instances,  where  the 
Potatoes  attached  to  the  stem,  and  deep  in  the  ground,  are 
sound,  bnt  those  that  have  sprung  from  the  other  1  otatoes, 
and  come  near  the  surface,  are  rotten. 

The  disease,  no  doubt,  comes  in  close,  hot  weather,  when 
the  air  is  charged  with  electric  fluid,  and  is  caused  by  atmo¬ 
spheric  influence  ;  and  the  Aphis  l  astutov  is  not  the  cause, 
as  many  have  supposed,  but  the  effect  of  the  disease. 

Tadcaster.  A  Practical  Amateur. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

Pansey  Seedlings  (M.  Weighill).-The  yellow  with  the  broad 
purple  edge,  is  in  good  form  and  substance,  but  common-looking.  The 
pale  straw  with  purple,  delicate-looking,  and  good  form,  but  thin  petaled. 
We  cannot  write  letters  at  all,  much  less  “by  return  of  post,”  on  such 
subjects. 

British  Ferns  (B.  B.).— Moore’s  Handbook  of  British  Ferns  will 
exactly  suit  you.  It  is  very  cheap,  and  very  full  of  information. 

Hot-water  PlPE(-^;-For  your  greenhouse,  eighteen  feet  long  by 
nine  feet  wide,  use  three-inch  cast-iron  piping. 

Seedling  Verbenas  (Bufor).— These  seedlings  vary,  more  or  less, 
from  the  parent  plants.  The  toad  you  employ  in  your  frame  will  become 
torpid  in  the  winter.  We  have  had  Grapes  affected  with  the  white 
mildew  ( Oidiurn  Tuckeri)  cured  by  rubbing  them  between  the  fingers 
and  thumb  covered  with  flowers  of  sulphur. 

Shrivelled  Peach  Shoots  (One  Puzzled).— We  have  seen  cases 
like  yours,  and  feel  disposed  to  consider  it  a  form  of  mildew,  perhaps 
the  Oidium  erysiphoides.  Flowers  of  sulphur  seem  to  be  generally  re¬ 
cognised  as  the  best  antagonist  to  mildews  in  general.  Such  things 
are  very  liable  to  be  generated  in  damp  seasons,  on  trees  growing  in  rich 
soils,  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  prefer  planting  in  simple 
loam,  and  using  manurial  matters  as  surface-dressings.  We  should  take 
such  trees  up  in  October,  make  the  soil  drier  and  more  simple,  and  re¬ 
plant  at  a  higher  level. 

Peaches  and  Plums  planted  too  close  (A  Country  Rector). 
You  may  prune  them  back  a  little  closer  than  in  ordinary  pruning, 
before  moving  them.  There  is  no  necessity  for  such  very  severe  pruning. 
Your  transplanting  will  bring  the  gross  trees  into  bearing,  if  proper 
sorts,  and  not  utterly  diseased.  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  want  little 
pruning  besides  occasionally  removing  straggling  growths  ;  keep,  how¬ 
ever,  all  seed-pods  removed.  Let  us  advise  you  to  root-prune  all  your 
gross  fruit-trees  at  the  end  of  September ;  never  mind  their  flagging  a 
little.  You  should  have  attended  to  our  directions  about  summer  pinch¬ 
ing  long  since. 

Orchids  (Cattleya  Loddigcsii). — You  say  your  Cattleyu  Loddigesii 
made  twelve  bloom-spikes,  but  only  one  flowered  ;  you  kept  it  in  a  house 
heated  to  70°  by  day,  and  60°  by  night,  whilst  growing,  with  rather  dry 
air,  but  moist  at  the  roots.  We  imagine  your  soil  is  too  wet,  and  not 
raised  sufficiently  above  the  pot  edge ;  the  heat  is  right,  and  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  is  right.  It  is  very  surprising  that  many  orchid  growers 
do  not  succeed  in  blooming  their  plants,  for  it  is  a  fact,  there  is  no  class 
of  plants  so  easy  to  cultivate  if  all  the  proper  means  and  appliances  are 
brought  into  play  in  growing  them.  Consult  Mr.  Appleby’s  papers  on 
Orchid  culture,  in  back  numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener.  W  hy 
treat  Cattleya  crispa  differently  to  Cattleya  Loddigesii?  They  are  from 
the  same  country.  We  have  seen  them  bloom  in  very  indifferent  treat¬ 
ment.  Your  Oncidium  pictum  has  too  much  soil  at  the  root.  V  hen  the 
growth  is  finished,  keep  it  dry,  and  when  it  begins  to  grow  again  in  the 
I  spring,  shake  it  clean  out  of  the  soil,  fill  the  pot  half  full  of  the  crocks, 
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and  the  rest  with  rough  peat  and  sphagnum.  Treat  your  Cattleyas  so, 
also,  and  they  will  all  be  sure  to  flower. 

Names  op  Plants  {Tiverton). — 1.  Pteris  serrulata.  2.  Ailiantum 
assimile.  3.  Lycopodium  ccesium.  4.  Lycopodium  denticulatum,  5. 
Lycopodium  apodum.  We  have  waited  some  time  previously  to  answer¬ 
ing  your  multifarious  questions,  in  order  to  procure  some  certain  infor¬ 
mation  on  some  of  them.  You  ask  where  the  best  Wardian  cases  are  to 
be  seen.  This  we  cannot  tell ;  formerly  there  were  goodl  ones,  readymade, 
at  Laurence  and  Co.,  55,  Parliament-street,  Westminster.  The  makers 
of  these  things  should  advertise.  Neither  can  we  recommend  nursery¬ 
men.  Such  questions  as  these— What  is  the  price  of  Ferns,  and  where 
are  they  to  be  obtained  ?  must  be  answered  by  a  nurseryman.  Apply  to 
any  that  advertise  in  our  columns.  The  window  kind  of  Wardian  cases 
you  allude  to,  would  answer  for  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  but  not  for 
Fuchsias  or  Roses. 

SiiANcnAE  Fowls  {Ibid). — There  are  two  opinions  as  to  the  com¬ 
parative  beauty  of  these  and  Spanish  fowls.  Many,  and  we  agree  with 
them,  think  the  buff  Shanghaes  the  handsomer  of  the  two.  Shanghaes 
are  certainly  the  better  layers,  though  their  eggs  are  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Spanish.  See  what  is  said  to-day,  in  answer  to  the  question — 
“  What  kind  of  poultry  ought  I  to  keep  ?  ” 

Prolificacy  of  Shanghaes.— “  Some  few  weeks  since,  a  corres¬ 
pondent  gave  an  account,  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  of  the  proli¬ 
ficacy  of  some  of  his  hens.  In  support  of  such  statement,  I  beg  to  add  a 
similar  fact  that  has  occurred  with  me,  and  may  be  confidently  relied  on. 
I  have  a  cinnamon  pullet  in  my  possession  which  was  hatched  in  August, 
1852,  and  commenced  laying  early  in  February,  and  has  continued  laying, 
upon  an  average,  four  days  out  of  five,  until  about  a  fortnight  since, 
when  she  began  to  moult;  since  that  time  she  has  laid  every  alternate 
day,  without  any  inclination  to  sit.  The  hen  is  also  the  best  I  have,  in 
point  of  shape,  consequently  I  have  bred  many  chickens  from  her, 
hoping  they  may  prove  as  prolific.— T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Chelmsford.” 

Where  to  Buy  Plants  (An  Old  Subscriber).— We  know  perfectly 
well  where  all  the  plants  you  want  could  be  bought,  quite  true  to  name, 
also  the  prices,  except  one,  Ilymenocallis  acutifolia,  or  Sir  Alexander 
Johnson’s  Mexican  Pancratium  ;  but  if  we  were  dead  to  all  conscience  and 
reason,  and  tell  you  where,  we  should  inflict  an  injury  on  many  others 
equally  respectable,  and  entitled  to  confidence.  It  is  a  different  thing, 
when  a  plant  is  very  scarce,  or  only  in  the  hands  of  one  man  or  firm.  It 
is  possible  that  this  particular  variety  of  Hymenocallis  was  never  in  the 
trade.  Sir  Alexander  received  it  direct  from  Mexico,  but  any  of  the 
Adnate  varieties  will  grow  in  a  glass,  jar,  or  cistern,  that  would  hold  no 
less  than  two  quarts  of  water,  and  the  whole  bulb  may  be  under  water, 
or  not,  according  to  taste  or  convenience.  Thirty  years  since  that  Hymen¬ 
ocallis  was  sold  at  Lee’s  Nursery,  and  at  Loddige’s,  under  the  name  of 
Pancratium  Mexicanum.  Sweet  had  it  at  Colvill’s,  and  calls  it  Pan¬ 
cratium  acutifolium,  in  his  “  Hortus  Britanicus.”  It  is  also  Acutifolia 
in  the  “  Botanical  Magazine,”  volume  53,  with  a  good  representation  at 
plate  2621.  We  have  not  the  least  idea  where  it  can  be  bought  now. 
The  Horticultural  Society  could  get  it  and  all  this  race  home  by  the 
bushel  through  their  new  collector. 

Angle  of  a  Greenhouse  Roof  (A.  B.).— The  “discrepancies” 
rise  from  the  different  ways  of  applying  the  quadrant  to  the  rafter.  The 
gardener’s  angle  is  not  a  true  angle  ;  they  generally  take  the  angle  formed 
by  the  rafter  and  the  plumb  line,  and  call  that  the  angle  of  the  roof ; 
therefore,  their  quadrant  should  be  numbered  both  ways,  to  show  the 
proper  angle,  which  is  that  between  the  rafter  and  a  horizontal  line. 
When  you  apply  the  quadrant  for  finding  the  gardener’s  angle,  the  side 
with  the  highest  number  should  stand  against  the  lower  part  of  the 
rafter.  It  is  all  the  same  for  greenhouse  plants  to  be  secured  by  a  good 
working  flue,  or  hot-water  pipes;  it  is  only  a  question  of  convenience 
and  expense ;  of  course,  hot-water  pipes  are  more  convenient,  and  less 
likely  to  go  out  of  tune. 

William  Adams  (C.). — Stamps  received. 

Shanghae  Pullet  (An  old  Subscriber). — This  pullet,  with  “  appa¬ 
rently  cramp  in  her  claws,”  we  fear  is  partly  paralysed.  A  small  blood 
vessel  has,  probably,  burst  on  the  brain.  Separate  her  from  her  com¬ 
panions  ;  keep  her  quite  cool  and  quiet ;  supply  her  with  soft,  unfatten¬ 
ing  food,  such  as  boiled  and  mashed  potatoes,  and  give  her  a  dessert 
spoonful  of  castor  oil.  It  will  be  some  weeks  before  you  notice  any 
amendment,  if  she  recovers  at  all.  We  lost  the  grub  you  found  on  the 
Turnips,  but  we  think  it  was  the  caterpillar  of  the  Turnip  Saw-fly 
(Athalia  spinarum).  It  is  fully  described  in  The  Cottage  Gardeners’ 
Dictionary. 
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Flies  in  Vinery  (B.  L.)r  We  know  of  no  mode  of  excluding  them 
but  hanging  fine  gauze  before  any  opened  window. 

Cucumber  for  Greenhouse  (Greenhorn).  —  The  variety  coming 
quickest  to  a  useful  size  is  the  Short  Green  Prickly.  Answer  to  other 
query  next  week. 

Wax  from  Sugar.— A.  writes  to  us  as  follows “  Should  ‘ Pecchia' 
furnish  the  empty  hive  with  comb,  as  proposed  at  page  372  of  The  Cot¬ 
tage  Gardener,  perhaps  also  he  would  wish  much  to  know  the 
quantity  of  syrup  required  to  form  the  combs,  and  also  the  dimensions 
of  the  hive.  In  the  experiments  of  Huber,  the  largest  quantity  of  wax 
yielded  by  a  pound  of  sugar  was  two  ounces  and  three-quarters. 

Cockerel  Crowing.—  Mademoiselle  enquires,  “What  is  the  earliest 
age  at  which  a  cock  generally  crows  ?  I  have  a  crossbred  Spanish  and 
Golden-spangled  Poland  cock,  hatched  June  4th,  this  year:  and  the  1st 
of  August  I  was  astonished  to  hear  him  crow  for  his  breakfast ;  so  that 
being  only  eight  weeks  and  three  days  old,  I  thought  it  a  sufficiently 
remarkable  circumstance  to  trouble  you  with  my  query.” — Cockerells 
rarely  crow  before  they  are  four  months  old,  and  usually  not  so  soon. 
Your’s  is  a  precocious  fellow.  The  charge  for  an  advertisement  depends 
upon  its  length.  A  short  one  is  4s.  6d. 

Suspended  Baskets,  &c.  (Troublesome).— We  are  glad  that  the 
article  by  Mr.  Fish  pleased  you  so  well.  As  you  are  so  near  Trentham, 
you  will  have  seen  how  nicely  all  the  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  do  when  so 
treated. 

Glass-covered  Walls  at  Trentiiam  (Ibid).—' There  can  be  no 
question  as  to  their  utility.  We  saw  a  house  nearly  finished  at  Woburn 
the  other  day,  for  Figs  on  the  wall  ;  and  we  think  Peaches  or  Plums  in 
fruit.  Either  for  late  or  early  houses,  they  will  answer  admirably  ;  one 
thing  peculiarly  fitting  them  for  the  latter  is,  that  you  get  rid  of  the  drip, 
the  inseparable  attendant  of  flat-roofed  houses. 

Vinery  and  Peachery  (Ibid).—' This,  if  six  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet 
six  inches  high,  with  the  Vines  at  the  back  wall,  and  Peaches  in  front, 
no  doubt  it  will  answer ;  but  see  your  trellis  is  not  higher  than  Mr. 
Fleming’s.  Your  wall  underground,  five  feet  from  the  back  wall,  to 
prevent  the  roots  mingling,  is  a  capital  idea,  and  will  render  your  success 
more  certain,  as  you  can  change  and  chop  without  injuring  what  is  left. 
Width  of  border— Do  not  be  alarmed ;  five  feet  is  quite  ample ;  but 
secure  abundant  drainage,  two  feet  of  soil,  and  be  liberal  with  surface- 
dressings  and  manure-waterings.  Think  of  one  thing,  however  ;  in  such 
a  house  you  can  do  nothing  with  pot  plants.  Will  it  suit  your  lady  as 
well  as  a  lean-to  house,  in  which,  after  giving  Peaches  the  go-by,  you 
might  have  plants  undergoing  a  preparing  process  during  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year  ;  in  fact,  from  the  time  the  Grapes  are  cut,  until  they 
are  colouring  again  ?  If  you  can  settle  that  matter  satisfactorily,  then 
we  would  decidedly  vote  for  a  Trentham;  house.  You  mean  the  roots  of 
the  Peaches  to  have  access  to  the  outside  border,  as  at  Trentham. 

Tail  of  Grey  Dorkings  (A  Subscriber).—  There  is  great  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  all  attempts  to  breed  the  Grey  Dorkings  true  to  a  particular 
colour,  but  the  tail  of  the  Cock  should  be  iridescent  black  ;  if  white 
indeed*  appears  in  that  part  of  his  plumage,  it  can  only  be  permitted  in 
very  small  proportion  to  the  former  colour,  to  which  our  preference,  other 
merits  being  equal,  would  certainly  be  given.— W. 

Names  of  Plants  (An  Old  Subscriber).— Quite  impossible  to  be 
certain  of  the  name  of  your  “weed,”  from  such  a  specimen,  but  it  is 
probably  Polygonum  amphibium.  (J.  M.).- Yours  is  Chenopodium 
bonus- Henricus,  Good  Henry,  or  Goosefoot,  sometimes  used  as  Spinach, 
and,  as  in  your  district,  is  often  applied  as  a  healer  to  wounds  and 
ulcers.  (Lancastriensis) . — Atriplex  hortemis,  var.  rubra,  Garden  Orach 
or  Mountain  Spinach.  (F.  W.  S.,  Melton).— The  twisted  seed-pod  is  that 
of  Streptocaprus  Rexii,  and  the  Marjoram,  we  believe,  is  Origanum 
Tourneforte. 

-  -  .  ; . .  .  » 
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Mkteorology  of  the  Week.— At  Chiswick,  from  observations 

heat,  84°,  occurred  on  the  12th  in  1843  ;  and  thelowestcold.  31°.  on  the 

during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  average  highest  and  lowesttem- 
peratures  of  these  days  are  '6 7.7°  and  47.6°  respectively.  The  greatest 
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FLOWER-GARDEN  PLANS.— No.  9 


H  H 


A.  Fountains. 

b.  Grass. 

c.  Gravel. 

d.  Flower-beds,  and  d.w.,  ditto. 

e.  Irish  Yew,  or  Juniper,  with 

round. 


flowers 


F.  Huraea  elegans,  with  flowers  round. 
g.  Border  for  choice  Rhododendrons. 

H.  Rabbit-proof  fence,  with  edge  of 
Roses,  Jasminum  niulijlorum,  and 
Mahon  ia  aquifolium. 


x.  Box  edgings. 

t.  Dining-room, 
o.  Drawing-room 

u.  Morning-room, 
w.  Conservatory. 


The  gardener  who  sent  to  us  the  above  plan  accompanied 
it  with  this  note  : — “  I  am  aware  you  cannot  speak  of  its 
adaptation  to  this,  or  any  other  place,  unless  you  were  upon 
the  spot;  but,  perhaps,  you  'would  favour  me  with  your 
criticisms  of  it,  as  a  plan  for  the  front  of  a  large  square 
house,  in  the  Italian  style,  surrounded  with  a  beautiful 
woody  country  of  hill  and  dale,  with  a  good  distant  view 
of  the  far-famed  Malvern  Hills.  If  you  think  it  will  he  of 
any  service  to  your  readers,  you  can  make  what  use  of  it 
you  please.  Any  remarks  in  your  notice  to  correspondents 
will  oblige." 

Here  is  an  excellent  design  for  an  Italian  Terrace-garden 
on  English  soil,  with  a  bold  rap  to  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  him¬ 
self,  in  the  conception  of  the  three  fountains  on  the  same 
level,  across  the  centre  of  the  figure.  The  two  end  foun¬ 
tains,  however,  are  not  quite  in  the  situation  where  Sir 
Joseph  would  place  them,  for  he  studied  the  subject  in 
Italy  itself.  They  ought  to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  end 


walks,  so  as  to  be  directly  in  front  of  the  visitor  on  entering 
the  garden  from  the  dining-room  corner,  or  the  corner  by 
the  conservatory.  A  sharp  critic,  standing  at  one  of  these 
corners,  for  the  first  time,  and  that  end  fountain  at  work 
where  it  now  stands,  would  sing  out,  “  Here  is  a  pig  with 
one  ear  to  begin  with;”  and  once  the  first  note  of  pre¬ 
paration  is  set  on  a  wTong  key,  the  rest  of  the  plan,  or 
tune,  may  be  thrown  out  of  joint  at  the  will  of  the  wily 
i  critic.  In  defence  of  things  as  they  are,  we  might  insist  on 
it  that  the  key  note  starts  from  the  drawing-room  window, 
o,  from  whence  the  three  fountains  are  well  balanced. 
Granted;  but  when  we  enter  a  regularly  set-off  figure  like 
this,  the  same  balance  must  accompany  each  view  to  the 
farthest  corner;  everything  must  be  in  match  pairs,  else 
the  principle  of  regularity,  on  which  the  garden  is  inarmed, 
is  violated.  Beds,  fountains,  standard  plants,  Aloes,  or 
any  other  objects,  may  bo  in  pairs,  or  in  as  many  duplicates 
as  there  is  room  for  in  a  terrace-garden,  or  any  garden  in 
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the  regular  style,  and  yet  each  and  all  of  them  he  placed  on 
a  wrong  principle  after  all. 

There  are  only  two  more  violations  of  principle  in  this 
plan,  and  one  of  them  is  very  common  in  the  hest  laid-out 
places.  The  first  is  the  four  flower-heds,  marked  d.  w. ; 
they  are  in  regular  pairs,  hut  their  outlines  do  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  outlines  of  the  figures  of  grass  in  which 
they  stand — an  unpardonable  offence  in  the  eye  of  a  critic. 
The  smaller  beds  next  to  d.w.  also  on  a  regular  piece  of 
grass,  have  the  larger  end  rounded — a  repetition  of  the 
same  error  on  a  smaller  scale.  These  beds  should  have 
their  broad  ends  nearly  squared. 

The  way  of  getting  from  the  side  terrace-walks  to  the 
middle  fountain  is  very  good  indeed,  as  it  gives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  dividing  your  company,  instead  of  “  following  the 
rest  like  sheep,  ”  as  is  too  often  met  with. 

At  the  middle  of  the  curve  behind  each  of  the  four  beds, 
D.w.,  the  breadth  of  grass  is  too  narrow  to  the  principal 
terrace-walk,  and,  therefore,  too  tempting  to  avoid  being 
made  use  of  to  pass  across  the  grass  from  one  walk  to  the 
other.  This  is  a  very  common  error,  and,  in  the  present 
instance,  it  could  not  he  avoided,  except  in  two  ways ;  first, 
by  opening  a  walk  from  the  centre  of  the  ends  of  the  walks 
on  each  side  a.a.  ;  and  secondly,  by  having  some  appropriate 
edging  along  the  sides  of  the  terrace-walk  not  lower  than 
a  foot  or  fifteen  inches,  so  as  to  make  it  unlawful  to  step  over 
it,  however  easily  that  may  he  done.  Every  other  part  of 
the  plan  is  exceedingly  good. 

I  know  a  class  of  short-frock  critics,  in  “tights,”  who 
could  not  stoop  to  pick  up  their  white  kids  if  they  had 
dropped,  who  would  object,  at  once,  to  the  curved  walks  all 
through  the  centre  of  this  garden  ;  hut  I  have  no  sympathy 
for  white  gloves,  except  at  wedding  parties  and  polkas. 
Every  curve  here  has  its  fellow  in  the  opposite  part,  and 


then  the  principle  of  regularity  is  carried  throughout,  and 
that,  too,  in  a  better  style  for  our  English  notions  than  if  the 
most  perfect  design  in  all  Italy  or  France  were  transplanted 
entire  into  any  of  our  parks  or  pleasure-grounds.  The  four 
little  triangular  beds  next  to  and  round  the  fountain  need 
not  he  in  grass,  although  they  are  so  in  the  plan. 

The  chain  pattern,  which  surrounds  the  whole,  is  very 
much  approved  of  by  many  ladies,  and  I  have  seen  it  in 
many  places,  hut  never  heard  a  word  against  it.  The  way 
the  two  end  chains  are  planted  here  is  new  to  me.  Irish 
Yews  and  Humeas  alternately,  with  flowers  round  each, 
must  look  very  pretty  indeed,  hut  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
gardening  difficulty  to  he  encountered  in  this  planting. 
Every  one  of  the  Yews  ought  to  be  exactly  either  of  the 
same  height  throughout,  or  rising  in  a  progressive  ratio 
from  the  outside  comers  to  the  middle ;  Humeas  the  same, 
among  themselves,  hut  they  need  not  he  proportioned  to  the 
Yews,  as  an  architect  might  wish  them,  although  he  might 
not  know  the  growth  of  one  plant  from  another. 

In  the  four  grass  plots  where  beds  d.w.  stand,  there 
ought  to  he  three  beds  in  each,  instead  of  one,  if  not  four ; 
two  angle  beds,  one  in  each  corner  of  the  plot,  with  a  circle 
just  in  the  middle  between  them  ;  if  only  for  some  standard 
plant;  but  if  that  is  not  approved  of,  nor  the  walks  sug¬ 
gested  on  each  side  a.a.,  the  place  is  open  to  a  half-moon¬ 
shaped  bed,  and  the  line  “  between  her  horns  ”  may  be  a 
fancy  scroll,  if  the  real  shape  of  a  half-moon  is  an  objection. 

We  now  see,  in  this  series,  how  variedly  different  minds 
work  out  the  self-same  principle,  or  rule,  that  what  is  very 
well  suited  for  one  place  may  be  the  very  contrary  in  another 
place;  and  that  no  mind,  be  it  of  the  highest  order,  can  ever 
be  so  useful  in  suggestions,  as  a  great  multitude  of 
minds,  even  of  every  day  run,  when  they  are  thus  brought 
in  contact  for  comparison.  D.  Beaton. 


Every  profession  lias  a  tribunal  before  which  those 
who  adopt  it  as  their  life’s  occupation  are  obliged  to 
appear,  and  to  receive  from  that  tribunal  a  certificate 
that  they  are  worthy  of  being  trusted  with  the  spiritual, 
physical,  or  pecuniary  interests  of  those  who  desire 
their  aid.  In  England,  our  Universities,  Medical  Col¬ 
leges,  o.ud  Inns  of  Court,  are  the  tribunals  from  whom 
our  clergy,  men  of  medicine,  and  lawyers,  receive  their 
licenses  to  practice.  Whether  they  efficiently  and  satis¬ 
factorily  perform  their  duties  as  examiners  and  licensers, 
it  is  not  our  province  to  enquire  ;  hut  this  we  do  know, 
that  they  do  so  far  secure  those  professions  from  having 
scandalously  inefficient  characters  among  their  mem- 
I  bers,  that,  when  one  such  is  detected,  it  is  wondered 
!  and  clamoured  at  as  an  exception, 
j  This  fact  suggests  that  over  some  other  occupations  a 
similar  examining  and  licensing  tribunal  might  be 
!  established  advantageously  ;  and,  among  these,  the 
first  to  arise  before  us  is  Gardening. 

We  consider  it  quite  possible  to  have  a  body  of 
examiners  incorporated,  whose  certificate  should  be  the 
hest  testimonial  a  gardener  could  tender  to  any  one 
desirous  of  obtaining  his  services ;  hut  it  is  not  every 
I  self-constituted  body  of  examiners  whose  certificate 
1  would  deserve,  much  less  command,  such  influence. 

Whilst  pondering  over  this  subject,  we  observed  that 
j  at  Liverpool  was  formed  what  is  called  the  United  Oar- 
I  deners  Registration  Society ;  and,  having  applied  for 
further  information,  we  readily  were  furnished  with  the 
following:  — 

Officers’  Names  for  1853-54.  —  Chairman,  William 
Groves  ;  Vice-Chairman,  William  Turner;  Treasurers,  James 
Hume,  John  Postelwhaite;  Secretary ,  George  Thompson. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS. 

I.  This  Society  shall  he  called  the  “  United  Gardeners’ 
Registration  Society.” 

II.  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  investigate  and  register 
the  capabilities  and  requirements  of  members  in  want  of 
situations  as  Gardeners,  so  that  employers,  who  may  honour 
us  with  their  favours,  may  readily  fix  upon  the  person  to 
suit  them,  and  be  put  into  immediate  communication  with 
the  same. 

III.  No  person  be  considered  eligible  for  membership  in 
this  Society  who  is  not  a  professional  and  practical  Gar¬ 
dener,  or  in  training  for  the  same. 

IV.  Each  Gardener,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  above 
Society,  is  expected  to  exert  his  influence,  in  a  judicious 
manner,  to  promote  the  objects  of  it,  and  do  all  that  he  can 
to  elevate  and  protect  the  profession  from  being  encroached 
upon  by  persons  of  inferior  capabilities,  who  may  take  upon 
themselves  the  duties  of  a  Gardener  in  connection  with 
some  other  trade  or  calling.  He  must  encourage,  whenever 
practicable,  the  employment  of  under  Gardeners  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  ordinary  labourers. 

V.  To  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  above  Society,  each 
member  must  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  when  about  to 
leave  his  situation.  If  he  desires  to  be  placed  on  the 
Register,  he  must  forward  a  statement  of  his  capabilities 
and  requirements,  signed  by  the  Committee  of  the  locality 
in  which  he  resides. 

VI.  If  anything  reflecting  dishonour  or  discredit  on  any 
member  of  the  above  Society  he  known  to  another  member 
of  the  same  body,  the  latter  must  not  hesitate  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  intelligence  to  the  Committee,  or  any  member 
thereof. 

VII.  The  business  of  the  Society  shall  be  conducted  by  a 
Chairman,  Vice-Chairman,  two  Treasurers,  Secretary,  and 
Committee,  consisting  of  as  many  as  may  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  time  being,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number 
when  required.  There  shall  be  a  general  election  of  officers 
every  twelve  months,  in  which  the  retiring  officers  are  eligible 
for  re-election. 

VIII.  All  documents  or  property  held  by  out-going 
officers,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the 
new  officers  as  early  as  possible  after  their  election. 

IX.  Each  person,  on  becoming  a  member  of  the  above 
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Society,  up  to  the  first  day  of  September,  1853,  shall  pay 
the  sum  of  sixpence,  for  which  he  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
printed  Rules  of  the  Society ;  but  after  that  period  there 
will  be  charged  a  Registration  fee  of  two  shillings  for  a 
head  Gardener,  and  one  shilling  for  an  under  Gardener,  in 
addition  to  the  price  of  the  Rules. 

X.  All  members,  who  receive  situations  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Society,  shall  pay  to  the  funds  of  the  Society 
as  follows : — For  the  situation  of  head  Gardener,  if  his 
wages  do  not  exceed  twenty-two  shillings  per  week,  the  sum 
of  five  shillings ;  if  twenty-three  shillings  and  upwards,  the 
sum  of  ten  shillings.  For  all  under  Gardeners,  the  sum 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

Not  willing  to  rely  upon  our  own  unaided  judgment, 
we  applied  for  an  opinion  to  a  head-gardener,  upon 
whose  clear-sightedness,  and  long  connection  with  the 
employment,  we  place  great  reliance.  The  following  is 
his  very  just  reply : — 

“  Many  men  of  honourable  feeling  would  desire  that 
something  were  done  in  this  direction,  and  yet  cannot 
see  their  way  clearly.  I  have  had  something  to  do  in 
kindred  matters;  and  it  grieves  me  to  say,  that  hitherto 
gardeners  have  been  too  envious,  narrow-minded,  or 
selfish,  to  guarantee  success  to  any  object  emanating 
from,  and  conducted  by,  themselves  alone.  I  do  not, 
by  any  means,  think  that  the  present  plan  of  filling 
gardener’s  places  is  at  all  like  perfection ;  but  yet  I  do 
not  think  it  has  sent  more  unsuitable  men  to  places  than 
the  proposed  one  would  be  likely  to  do.  The  best 
places  are  now  filled  by  applications  to  gentlemens’ 
gardeners,  or  to  first-rate  nurserymen,  both  of  whom 
take  a  trouble  in  investigating  matters,  so  as  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  their  own  character  for  fidelity  and 
discernment.  Even  under  such  a  Society,  the  matter, 
at  length,  must  be  left  with  an  acting  secretary.  The 
great  advantage  to  such  a  system,  to  all  minds  of  inde¬ 
pendent  feeling,  is,  that  you  would  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
on  receiving  a  place  through  them,  while,  in  the  case 
of  a  nurseryman,  unless  something  of  the  same  sort 
wei’e  done,  you  never  know  when  the  obligation  of 
gratitude  should  be  considered  as  discharged.  The 
prospectus  seems  to  go  no  farther  than  the  registry  at 
Mr.  Week’s,  and,  perhaps,  not  so  far  as  the  qualification- 
paper  of  the  firm  of  Knight  and  Perry.  I  had  my 
doubts  of  the  propriety  of  some  of  the  last  gentlemens’ 
tests;  inasmuch  as  I  saw  that  it  was  wholly  an  em¬ 
ployer’s  question,  every  care  being  taken  to  obtain  a 
good  gardener ;  but  nothing  whatever  to  secure  that 
deserving  man  a  good  master;  whilst  the  implied  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  firm  to  give  their  countenance  to  those 
whose  late  employers  did  not  satisfactorily  sign  a  quali¬ 
fication-paper,  might  easily  ^be  turned  into  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  wrong.  I  only  gave  up  the  idea  of  noticing 
these  matters  publicly,  when  the  firm  told  me,  that 
when  a  qualification-test  could  not  be  obtained,  they 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  verdict  of  several  of  the  best 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood.  Now,  this  seems  to 
be  the  principal  object  of  the  Registration  Society. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  of  the  nature  of  a  trade  protec¬ 
tion  society  mooted ;  and  yet  I  fear  that  the  employers  of 
gardeners  would  be  too  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  such, 
and,  therefore,  would  sooner  see  such  a  registry  in  the 
hands  of  neutral  persons,  or  in  that  of  a  tradesman, 


than  in  that  of  professional  gardeners.  Besides,  the 
Society  seems  to  go  on  the  assumption  that  places  are 
filled  by  unsuitable  persons;  but  I  have  always  found 
that  really  good  places  are  generally  occupied  by  men 
of  fair  professional  reputation,  and  that  the  causes  of 
discomfort  too  often  lie  deeper — namely,  in  moral  con¬ 
duct — than  such  a  Society  can  well  attempt  to  cure.  I 
know  not  of  one  uncomfortable  collision,  but  other 
matters  than  gardening  were  generally  the  cause. 

“  Wishing  to  act  in  a  straightforward,  independent 
manner,  I  would,  however,  sooner  pay  a  trifle,  than 
incur  a  lasting  obligation.  But  let  us  just  cursorily 
enquire,  if  the  prospectus  before  us  is  all  that  is  wanted. 

“  1st.  It  should  unhesitatingly  command  our  confidence. 
But  where  has  the  Society  met?  Who  constituted  the 
committee?  Who  are  the  committee?  The  names  of 
most  of  them  are  known  to  me,  and  all  known  honour¬ 
able  men;  but  we  have  often  more  than  one  person  of 
the  same  name  ;  then  why  withhold  the  full  address  of 
the  committee,  with  a  preamble  as  to  when  and  how 
constituted,  and  the  address,  for  further  information  ? 

“  2nd.  The  title  of  the  Society  shoidd  be  suitable. 
Then  what  is  the  use  of  the  word  united  ?  Many 
knew  the  ill-effects  of  the  title  of  the  ‘  United  Gar¬ 
deners’  and  Land  Stewards’  Journal,’  though  started  for 
a  truly  benevolent  object.  There  is  much  ‘  in  a  name.’ 
The  very  word  united  kept  gentlemen  from  patronising 
it.  Visions  of  tenure  clubs,  united  Irishmen,  &c., 
floated  through  their  mind,  and  they  left  the  concern  to 
sink  ;  as  many  gardeners,  though  professing  adherence 
to  the  object,  allowed  it  to  sink,  so  far  as  the  primary 
object  was  concerned.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  the 
very  class  to  be  benefited  became  the  most  callous. 
Preserve  this  name,  and  no  prophesy  is  needed  to 
chronicle  the  number  of  applications  for  gardeners. 

“  Now  for  a  few  comments  on  the  Rules : — II.  Treats 
of  investigating  and  registering  the  capabilities  of  gar¬ 
deners.  This  is  done  already  in  many  establishments. 
How  is  it  to  be  done  better  ? 

“  IV.  Has  reference  to  protect  the  profession  being 
encroached  upon  by  pretenders.  But  will  not  this  smack 
a  little  of  the  tenure  club,  that  would  attempt  to  regulate 
free  trade  in  labour  ?  Also,  he  must  encourage,  where- 
ever  practicable,  the  employment  of  under  gardeners, 
in  preference  to  ordinary  labourers.  Now,  have  the 
framers  thought  of  this  in  relation  to  social  economics? 
Why  are  there  so  many  gardeners  wanting  places,  even 
now,  when  most  trades  are  brisk?  Is  it  not  because 
the  supply  greatly  exceeds  the  demand — and  what  is 
the  remedy  ?  Increase  the  blue  aproners ;  employ  none 
but  young  gardeners,  to  bring  down  still  farther  the 
wages  of  a  good  gardener  in  the  market;  and  because 
for  every  good  place  there  are  so  many  candidates,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  still  more.  I  would  reduce  the 
number  of  gardeners,  by  making  it  more  difficult,  in  a 
pecuniary  view,  to  be  got.  The  striking  young  gar¬ 
deners  by  cuttings,  as  it  were,  as  they  do  in  some  parts 
of  the  north,  employing  scarcely  any  but  apprentices, 
has  overstocked  the  trade.  In  many  parts  of  England 
we  may  have  some  trouble  with  labourers,  but  we  do 
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.  not  bring  down  our  profession  by  overstocking  it,  nor 
belong  to  an  institution  that  says,  we  must,  in  this 
respect,  run  counter  to  the  wishes  of  employers,  to  give 
I  labour  to  the  people  among  whom  they  live. 

“  YI.  If  one  member  knows  anything  to  the  discredit 
of  another  member,  he  must  not  hesitate  to  cornniu- 
|  nicate  the  same  to  the  committee,  or  any  member 
j  thereof.  Now,  as  I  said,  we  must  thoroughly  know 
all  the  antecedents  of  men  to  whom  we  would  give  a 
power  like  the  Inquisition,  on  the  one  hand;  and  yet,  we 
fear,  not  strong  enough  to  protect  us  from  such  a  thing 
as  the  law  of  libel,  on  the  other. 

“  The  other  rules  relate  to  the  management,  money  to 
be  paid,  &c. ;  the  latter  seeming  to  be  too  low  to  defray 
expenses,  unless  the  demand  for  places  was  very  great. 
In  a  private  note,  the  secretary  speaks  of  the  Society  as 
a  means  of  elevating  the  gardening  profession ;  and, 
that  ‘  we  mean  to  have  local  visiting  committees,  and 
be,  as  it  were,  personally  acquainted  one  with  another.’ 
And  how  is  this  friendly  visiting  to  be  conducted  ?  on 
the  water  system,  or  the  free-and-easy  mode?  Company, 
be  it  remarked,  having  proved  the  bane  of  many  a  good 
gardener.  There  is  a  good  idea  in  the  concern,  but  I 
cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be  carried  out ;  and  I  should 
like  to  see  it  ventilated  before  it  receives  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  approval  in  The  Cottage  Gardener.” 


The  comments  we  made  some,  few  weeks  since,  upon 
the  erroneous  ages  asserted  to  be  those  of  some  of  the 
chickens  competing  for  prizes  at  our  poultry  exhibitions, 
has  thrown  a  spark  upon  a  train  which  we  hope  will 
lead  to  the  utter  explosion  of  a  practice  so  inexcuseable, 
even  if  only  the  result  of  carelessness.  It  is  inexcuse¬ 
able,  because  it  leads  to  injustice.  If  birds  really  only 
four  months  old  are  equalled  in  size,  as  well  as  other 
points  of  merit,  by  other  birds  falsely  stated  to  be  four¬ 
teen  -weeks  (though,  in  reality,  they  are  four-and-a-half 
months),  the  latter  would  receive  the  prize,  though,  if 
their  true  age  had  been  acknowledged,  that  prize  would 
have  justly  been  awarded  to  their  competitors. 

To  aid  our  readers  to  some  guide  by  which  they  may 
avoid  being  deceived  by  ages  erroneously  reduced,  they 
may  take  as  a  rule,  that  a  Slianghae  Coclcerel  or  Pullet 
never  weighs  much  more  than  one  pound  for  every 
i  month  of  age  until  they  are  about  eight  months  old. 

;  Confirmatory  of  our  statement,  is  a  letter  just  received 
i  from  a  correspondent,  whose  address  we  have,  but  who 
adopts  the  masquerado  one  of  “  Rosea.”  He  says : — 
“  I  quite  agreo  with  Capt.  Snell,  of  Norwood,  as  to  the 
j  age  of  chickens,  or  the  age  represented  by  the  owners.'-:1 
On  the  13th  inst.  (August),  I  saw  a  buff  cockerel  (which 
was  purchased  at  Yarmouth)  weighing  over  7  lbs. ;  age 
guaranteed,  fourteen  weeks.  I  herewith  send  you  the 
j  weight  of  three  birds,  from  Punchard  eggs,  hatched 

!  _  *  Some  one  has  taken  the  trouble,  from  what  motives  we  care  not,  to 
inform  us  that  Capt.  Snell  is  not  entitled  to  such  a  military  designation. 
I  We  happen  to  know  the  contrary,  and  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  merit¬ 
orious  work  on  the  “Theory  of  Military  Manoeuvres.” — Ep.  C.  G, 


the  11th  of  April  last,  and  are  considered  to  be  fine 
birds. 
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“  This  may  be  a  guide  to  amateurs  who  are  about 
purchasing  stock.  It  will  show  them  that  birds  at  ten, 
eleven,  or  twelve  weeks  old,  are  not  likely  to  weigh 
seven  or  eight  pounds  each.” 

To  check  the  insertion  of  an  erroneous  age,  every 
loop-hole  for  the  admission  of  plausible  excuse  should 
be  taken  away,  and  to  this  end,  the  following  letter  from 
a  gentleman  at  Malvern  contains  some  very  useful 
suggestions : — 

“I  am  glad  to  see  that  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact,  that  the  ages  of  chickens  exhibited  at  the 
different  shows  have  not  been  stated,  in  all  cases, 
correctly. 

“I,  in  common  with  Capt.  Snell’s  friend,  have  felt 
that — ‘  if  the  owner  were  to  swear  they  are  not  older,  I 
could  not  believe  him.’  But  I  think  the  public  are  not 
altogether  to  blame  in  the  matter,  and  that  the  neg¬ 
ligence  of  the  committees  and  secretaries  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  shows  is  the  main  cause  of  the  grievance.  For 
instance — I  will  fly  at  high  game,  and  take  the  late  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Show,  in  Baker-street  (and  I  think  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  one  might  also  be  included) — in  no  one  of 
their  advertisements,  lists  of  prizes,  certificates  of  entry, 
or  under  the  head  of  regulations,  as  far  a3  I  have  been 
able  to  see,  was  the  day  stated  up  to  which  the  ages  of 
chickens  were  to  be  reckoned ;  consequently,  one  may 
have  entered  his  birds  a  month  before  the  closing  day, 
and  given  the  ages  they  were  on  that  day.  Another, 
more  experienced,  may  have  reckoned  the  age  his  would 
be  on  the  first  day  of  the  show,  and  stated  that.  In 
the  absence  of  any  positive  instructions,  dishonesty 
cannot  be  attributed  in  all  cases. 

“  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  taken  means  to 
have  the  ages  of  chickens  stated  more  correctly  at  the 
Surrey  Gardens  Show,  but  they  have  in  this  town,  and 
I  think  their  certificate  of  entry  meets  the  case  as  far  as 
possible.  (I  will  enclose  you  one.)  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  exhibitor’s  honour  is  the  only  security  you  can 
have.  Another  step  in  the  right  direction  has  been 
made  by  the  Malvern  Committee — the  giving  of  T10,  in 
different  prizes,  to  the  cottagers,  whose  rents  are  under 
T10  a-year,  for  the  best  pens  of  Fowls,  Chickens,  Geese, 
and  Ducks.” 
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The  Malvern  Certificate  of  Entry  is  this : — 

j  This  Certificate  must  be  filled  up  and  returned  before 
the  5th  of  September. 


MALVERN  POULTRY  EXHIBITION, 
1853. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  ENTRY. 


CLASS. 

DESCRIPTION. 

AGE. 

PRICE. 

On  the  20th  of  Sept.* 

I  hereby  certify  that  the _ entered  above,  are 

bona  fide  my  property ,  and  of  the  aye  staled. 

Name  of  Exhibitor,  _ 

A  ddress , _ 

All  Specimens  must  be  delivered  in  the  Gardens  by  7  p.m.,  on 
Monday,  the  19 tli  of  September. 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  Hon.  Sec., 

2,  Holyrood  Terrace,  Malvern. 

*  The  day  they  are  judged. 


No  language  is  too  strong  with  which  condemnation 
could  he  hurled  against  those  Committees  of  Poultry 
Exhibitions  which  are  careless  as  to  the  immediate 
return  of  the  birds  confided  to  their  care.  We  have 
already  spoken  warningly  and  strongly  upon  this 
subject;  and  now  we  have  “another  and  another” 
instance,  claiming,  as  deservedly,  that  the  wrong  should 
be  proclaimed,  and  warning  again  uttered. 

We  are  as  anxious  as  any  of  the  public  to  sustain 
Poultry  Exhibitions,  but,  if  subjected  to  such  mishaps, 
fall  into  dissuetude  they  must ;  for  no  owner  of  valuable 
fowls  will  run  the  risk  of  their  being  subjected  to  such 
ill-treatment,  for  ill-treatment  it  is  to  have  them  penned 
up  for  so  many  days,  with  an  entire  uncertainty  as  to 
their  feeding  and  roosting.  Upon  the  reprehensible 
inefficiency  of  the  arrangements  at  the  Surrey  Zoolo¬ 
gical  Society’s  Show  to  protect  the  poultry  from  the  in¬ 
clement  weather,  we  have  heard  most  grave  statements, 
and  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  fowls  complained 
of  in  the  following  letter,  as  missing,  really  died  there, 
from  the  consequences  of  such  exposure. 

If  Committees  are  not  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 
such  cruel  errors,  we  repeat,  that  Poultry  Exhibitions 
will  decline  into  total  disuse,  for  no  one  will  send  to 
i  them  valuable  poultry,  and  no  one  will  go  to  look  at 
I  those  which  are  merely  second-rate.  The  only  alter- 
j  native  will  be  for  exhibitors  to  require  a  guarantee,  with 
*  a  penalty  assigned,  from  the  Committee  of  each  Ex- 
;  hibition,  that  the  birds  shall  be  delivered  at  a  certain 
i  place  for  conveyance  on  a  day  named. 

The  writer  of  the  following  letter  is  the  owner  and 
exhibitor  of  birds  that  have  taken  more  prizes,  we 
believe,  than  the  birds  of  any  other  exhibitor: — 

“  The  signature  which  I  attach  to  my  letter  will 
remind  any  of  your  readers,  who  have  visited  Gosport, 
of  the  words  by  which  the  boatmen  there  intimate 
their  readiness  to  take  a  boat-load  of  passengers  across 
to  Portsmouth. 


“  It  is  said  (I  believe,  with  truth),  that  these  naval 
worthies  no  sooner  see  a  soldier  approaching  (likely  to 
prove  a  passenger),  than  they  assail  him  with  cries  of 
‘Now,  gallant  Serjeant ;  ’  ‘Here,  noble  Captain,’  ‘step 
onboard,’  ‘just  going  across,’  &c.  But  when  once  the 
victim  is  secured,  and  his  penny  pocketed,  than  lie  is 
told  (if  he  ventures  a  remonstrance  at  not  ‘  shoving 

oft” )  ‘  to  sit  duicn  anil  he  -  as  a  lubberly  lobster.’ 

(The  space  not  being  filled  with  a  blessing.) 

“  Now,  I  am  really  beginning  to  think  that  we  poultry 
exhibitors  are  very  much  like  the  poor  innocent  recruits ; 
while  the  boatman  is  well  personated  by  the  Secretary 
of  ‘  The  Great  Annual  Timbuctoo  Poultry  Association.’ 

“  To  induce  us  to  send  our  fowls  to  the  show,  no  per¬ 
suasions  are  wanting.  ‘  Such  feeders,’  and  ‘  accommo¬ 
dation,’  and  ‘  such  choice  of  food,’  are  provided,  as  even 
the  poor  dear  fowls  themselves  never  dreamed  of.  ‘  Such 
arrangements’  have  been  made,  to  restore  the  fowls  to 
their  (as  in  my  case,  and  Dr.  Gwynne’s)  desponding 
owners,  ‘  when  the  show  is  over,  as  must  please.’ 

“  The  trap  is  well  baited.  No  difficulty  occurs  in 
getting  the  fowls  into  the  Show,  but  to  get  them  out, 
is  quite  another  thing;  and  if  the  unfortunate  owner 
ventures  to  complain,  he  either  gets  no  answer,  or  is 
civilly  told  that  he  is  finding  fault  most  unreasonably. 

“I  forget  how  long  Dr.  Gwynno  was  kept  waiting, 
but  I  have  a  letter  to-day  (August  28),  from  a  friend,  to 
enquire  ‘  whether  1  have  yet  got  my  birds  back  from 
the  London  Poultry  Show,  as  he  has  not?  ’  Luckily,  I 
have  got  mine ;  but  I  cannot  say  the  same  as  regards 
those  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Garden  Show. 

“This  was  over  on  Thursday  evening  (August  25), 
and  there  can  be  no  reason  why  (if  there  had  been  any¬ 
thing  like  common  management)  every  exhibitor  in 
England  should  not  have  had  his  poultry  safe  at  home 
on  Saturday  morning,  but  up  to  this  time  (Sunday 
night),  August  28th,  I  have  not  got  my  birds. 

“  Itio  not  think  this  is  entirely  the  Secretary’s  fault, 
though,  of  course,  everybody  blames  him.  But  even 
Mr.  Catling,  with  his  imperturbable  good  temper,  and 
untiring  energy,  has  only  one  head,  and  one  pair  of 
eyes.  The  fault  is,  in  there  not  being  a  committee  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  early  removal  of  the  different  pens. 
If  proper  arrangements  had  been  made  beforehand, 
every  pen  might  have  been  cleared  away  by  eight 
o’clock  on  the  Friday  morning. 

“  But  the  worst  part  of  the  thing  is,  that  the  Secretary 
seems  the  only  person  to  attend  to  everybody,  and  he 
thinks  that  when  the  soldier  is  once  in  the  boat  (that  is, 
the  show  is  well  filled  with  choice  poultry),  his  duty  to 
•the  exhibitors  is  to  give  way  to  looking  after  the 
interest  of  his  employers. 

“  That  ‘  ten  or  five  per  cent.  ’  charged  on  the  sales 
must  be  looked  after ;  and  *  filthy  lucre  ’  is  much  more 
considered,  than  a  speedy  restoration  to  Mr.  Snook’s, 
of  Snook  Cottage,  of  his  prize  pen  of  white  Cochin- 
China  chickens. 

'  “  It  is  the  system  I  find  fault  with,  not  the  individual. 
I  dare  say  Mr.  Foster  did  his  best,  and  did  it  as  well  as 
any  other  Secretary ;  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in 
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the  eating.  My  poultry  left  me  a  week  ago.  I  ask  where 
!  are  they  ?  and  echo  answers,  *  where.' 

“  The  evil  speaks  for  itself,  more  especially  now,  when 
i  old  birds  are  more  or  less  weak  from  moult,  and  require 
more  care.  I  hope  you,  or  some  of  your  many  readers, 
may  be  able,  not  only  to  point  out,  hut  to  insist  on,  a 
better  system.  As  it  is,  great  discontent  on  this  point 
prevails,  and  I  am  quite  sure,  that  unless  a  change 
takes  place,  the  most  persuasive  Secretaries  may  find 
that  exhibitors  have  become  ‘  old  soldiers,'  and  are  not 
.  to  be  tempted  into  the  boat,  however  civilly  their 
tempters,  the  boatmen,  may  cry  out — 

Over!  Over!” 


Part  of  the  stock  of  fowls  belonging  to  T.  H.  Potts, 
Esq.,  of  Kingswood  Lodge,  near  Croydon,  were  sold  by 
auction  by  Mr.  Strafford  on  the  last  day  of  August,  and 
realised  prices  which  are  evidence  of  no  depreciation  of 
the  value  of  this  description  of  live  stock.  There  were 
130  lots  sold,  and  the  gross  sum  paid  for  them  was 
<£301  11s. 

In  Shanghaes,  Lot  21,  buff  cockerel,  purchased  of 
Captain  Snell,  £5  10s.  Lot  27,  Mr.  Andrews’  well- 
known  imported  hen,  weight,  when  in  condition,  11  lbs., 
£17  17s.  Lot  30,  silver  cinnamon  hen,  Annie,  bred  by 
Mr.  George,  and  a  taker  of  many  prizes,  £18  18s. 
Lot  31,  buff  cock,  Orson,  also  a  sharer  in  several  prizes, 
£22  Is.  Lot  32,  silver  cinnamon  hen,  match  bird  to 
Lot  30,  £IG  10s.  The  cockerels  and  pullets  of  any 
merit  fetched  prices  varying  between  one  and  four 
pounds.  In  Golden  Polands,  the  cock  sold  for  two 
guineas,  and  the  best  hen  for  £1.  In  Silver  Polands, 
the  cock  sold  for  £1  7s.,  and  the  best  hen  for  £1.  In 
Spanish  Fowls,  the  cock  (Lot  121)  sold  for  £5  15s,,  and 
the  best  hen  (Lot  122)  for  £3  5s. 


THE  PERSIAN  CYCLAMEN. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  season  at  this  period  forcibly 
reminds  plantsmen,  that  although  the  mind  has  been 
almost  satiated,  at  times,  with  rich  colours  through  the 
summer  months,  both  in-doors  and  out,  yet  that  a 
dormant  season  awaits  them,  when  every  little  addition 
to  the  stock  of  winter-flowering  plants  will  be  hailed 
with  delight. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  most  good  gardeners  cul¬ 
tivate  a  distinct  section  of  winter-flowering  things,  and 
that  such  require  special  treatment ;  and  amongst  these 
our  present  subject,  the  Cyclamen  Persicum,  introduced, 
according  to  “  our  Dictionary,”  from  Cyprus,  in  1731. 

Most  of  our  friends  are  acquainted  with  this  charm-' 
ing  flower,  but,  for  all  this,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
not  one  in  a  score  of  them  have  the  most  remote  idea 
of  the  beauty  this  plant  can  be  made  to  attain  under 
the  very  highest  order  of  culture. 

To  point  to  its  merits  were  almost  superfluous — its 
neat  and  dressy  habit ;  the  singularity  and  special  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  foliage ;  its  long  period  of  blooming,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  dull  season;  together  with  its  delicious 
fragrance ;  all  conspire  to  ensure  it  a  welcome  where 
highly  cultivated.  As  to  its  fragrance,  and  style  of 
j  blossom,  these  will  ever  secure  it  a  place  in  the  neat 


bouquet ;  and  I  wonder  much  that  it  is  not  much  more 
extensively  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  our  markets. 

I  think  it  was  the  late  Mr.  Willmot  who  first  dis¬ 
covered,  about  twenty-four  years  since,  that  its  previous 
culture  had  been  very  imperfectly  understood ;  that  it 
had  been  regarded  too  much  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary 
bulb  ;  and  that  it  by  no  means  required  so  decided  a 
rest  as  most  of  that  portion  of  the  vegetable  world.  In 
those  days,  they  might  be  seen  in  April  or  May  almost 
devoured  by  aphides,  potted  away  out  of  sight  on 
some  neglectled  shelf,  the  foliage  perishing  prematurely 
through  sheer  neglect.  This  plant  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  the  attacks  of  the  aphis,  or  plant  louse,  and  fumi¬ 
gation  should  occasionally  be  resorted  to,  especially 
whilst  the  new  foliage  is  starting,  and  before  the  blos¬ 
soms  expand. 

The  Persian  Cyclamen  is  readily  produced  from  seed ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although  the  seed  is 
saved  from  highly-scented  kinds,  not  all  the  produce 
will  be  equally  fragrant. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  I  must  beg  to  detail  the 
practice  of  raising  and  nurturing  seedlings.  The  seed 
of  the  Cyclamen  is  a  most  curious  production ;  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  heels  of  flowering,  the  seed-stalk  with¬ 
draws  itself  from  public  gaze,  and  lies  half  -  coiled, 
snugly  around,  or  by  the  side  of  the  crown  or  corm,  as 
the  root  is  called.  Here  they*  lie  in  little  round  balls, 
somewhat  like  Potato-apples,  only  smaller,  for  many 
weeks,  when  the  sly  little  rogues  will  all  of  a  sudden 
burst,  and  sow  themselves,  if  not  watched  closely.  The 
moment  the  seed-balls  are  about  to  burst  they  must 
be  picked,  and  also  sown,  for  there  is  no  occasion  for 
much  ceremony,  except  that  it  will  be  "well  to  let  them 
lie  a  few  days,  in  order  that  they  may  burst  their  bonds 
by  a  natural  process.  Their  seeds  will  be  ripe,  usually, 
in  April  or  May,  and  a  seed-pan  should  be  most  care¬ 
fully  preserved  for  them,  as  they  will  not  benefit  by 
transplanting  during  the  first  summer. 

The  Cyclamen  enjoys  much  fibrous,  vegetable  matter, 
containing  a  liberal  amount  of  sand ;  and  if  I  were  to 
pick  a  compost  for  them,  it  would  be  fibrous  and  sandy 
heath  soil,  a  year  old,  chopped  to  atoms,  two  parts  ;  leaf 
mould  and  manurial  matters  from  old  hotbed  linings, 
one  part ;  and  a  free  and  light  sandy-loam  turf,  one  part ; 
the  latter  a  year  old,  and  chopped  very  fine,  as  the 
heath  soil,  but  not  riddled.  On  this  heap  I  would 
throw  a  little  of  my  charred  rubbish,  and  add  silver 
sand  in  proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the  compost. 
But,  as  Mr.  Fish  well  observed,  the  other  day,  chopped 
turf  from  our  road  sides,  such  as  may  be  often  found, 
containing  much  vegetable  remains,  and  the  debris  of 
the  road,  would,  perhaps,  grow  them  equally  well,  and 
would,  assuredly,  in  the  main,  prove  a  safe  compost. 

The  seed-pan  I  prepare  as  follows : — One  seven  inches 
deep,  by  about  nine  in  diameter,  is  cleverly  crocked  at 
the  bottom,  which  has  several  holes.  Charcoal,  in  about 
half-inch  lumps,  is  strewed  over  the  crocks  in  a  half- 
negligent  way,  and  a  mixture  of  broken  lumps  of  sandy 
heath  soil  and  leaf  mould,  not  half-decayed,  covers  the 
former  drainage  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  so.  Over 
this  is  placed  the  compost,  which  is  riddled  tolerably 
fine,  and  composed  as  suggested  for  general  culture. 
The  whole  is  pressed  down  tolerably  firm,  so  as  not  to 
settle  any,  and  the  soil  being  rather  dry  bears  pressing. 

The  seed  is  carefully  covered,  and  pressed  close,  the 
seeds  just  out  of  sight,  and  then  the  surface  is  covered 
with  sphagnum  moss,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of 
much  watering,  and  of  capricious  alterations  of  drought. 
The  pan  is  now  placed  in  a  warm  corner  of  a  shelf  over 
some  flue  or  pipes,  and  will  require  light  sprinklings 
about  twice  a  week.  The  young  plants  will  begin  to 
appear  in  about  five  weeks,  and  the  sphagnum  must  be 
removed  immediately.  Nothing  can  be  done  during  the 
first  summer’s  growth,  but  to  grow  them  clean,  and  to 
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water  regularly,  but  lightly.  When  these  bulbs  are  re¬ 
potted,  in  the  following  February,  it  will  be  found  that 
they  have  struck  their  delicate  fibres  into  the  drainage 
material  liberally,  and  much  time  will  be  gained  by  then- 
rapid  increases  of  strength  in  the  coarse  medium 
below.  Nothing  would  be  gained  by  potting-ofF  or 
pricking-out,  as  it  is  termed,  but  the  contrary ;  and 
hence  the  propriety  of  so  constituting  the  soil  in  the 
seed-pan,  as  that  no  derangement  of  its  particles  can 
possibly  take  place.  In  all  Cyclamen  culture,  every 
care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  earthworm. 

These  seedlings  will  go  to  rest  about  November, 
and  may  be  put  on  a  cool  shell',  and  kept  dry  until 
the  following  February;  not,  however,  quite  dried 
up  as  a  bulb.  About  that  period,  the  bulbs,  or, 
rather,  conns,  must  be  potted  in  single  pots, — the  kinds 
called  60’s,  or  three-inch  pots ;  and  towards  May,  when 
they  are  filled  with  roots,  they  will,  if  well-handled, 
require  a  shift  into  48’s,  or  five-inch  pots.  I  need 
add  little  farther  about  compost,  except  to  observe, 
that,  as  in  other  pottings,  as  shifts  increase  in  regard 
of  size,  in  like  manner  should  size  increase  in  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  compost.  These  newly-potted  seedlings 
then  must  be  placed  on  some  shelf  in-doors,  close  to 
the  light,  and  receive  most  kindly  attention  constantly. 
As  to  heat,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a  comfort¬ 
able  structure,  where  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
alike  unknown.  By  the  ensuing  autumn  they  will  be 
strong  conns,  each  possessing  six  or  eight  strong  leaves; 
and  these,  about  September,  will  evince  a  disposition  for 
a  partial  rest,  and  they  may  be  allowed  to  enjoy  it. 
Again  then  withhold  water  for  awhile,  or,  perhaps,  I 
ought  to  say,  give  them  a  little  grudgingly  ;  for  as  far 
as  my  observation  goes,  the  Cyclamen  root  ought  not  to 
shrivel  up,  although  the  leaves  will  necessarily  assume 
a  shrivelled  condition.  Towards  the  middle  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  or  sooner,  these  two-year-old  conns  will  show 
flower  ;  and  the  moment  the  llower-buds  are  seen  to  be 
forming,  a  slight  increase  must  take  place  both  in  heat 
and  moisture.  These  young  aspirants  will  produce 
about  a  dozen  or  so  flowers  this  season  ;  but  in  the  next 
autumn,  they  will,  with  the  best  of  culture,  produce  two 
or  three  scores  each  at  least.  I  may  here  observe,  that 
the  corms,  in  the  month  of  November  of  the  seedling 
year,  should  be  about  half-an-inch  diameter  ;  in  the 
November  of  the  second  year,  they  will  be  more  than 
one  inch ;  and  in  the  third  season,  they  will  be  nearly 
three  inches.  They  will,  under  good  culture,  con¬ 
tinuously  increase  ;  but  after  they  become  six  or  seven 
years  of  age  they  become  more  sluggish,  apt  to  rot, 
liable  to  take  very  long  slumbers,  &c.,  until  at  last  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  awaken  them.  I  really  cannot  say 
bow  long  a  Persian  Cyclamen  might  be  kept  a-going, 
but  it  becomes  the  Cyclamen  man  to  raise  fresh  seed¬ 
lings  about  once  in  three  years,  at  least. 

I  now  revert  to  the  management  of  the  two-year-old 
plants,  from  which  we  have  but  just  parted,  in  the 
condition  of  blooming.  After  flowering,  the  foliage 
will,  perhaps,  appear  rather  the  worse  for  wear ;  never 
mind  this:  we  must  now  see  if  we  cannot  apply  the 
course  of  practice  first  pointed  to  by  Mr.  Willmot,  as 
before  remarked.  It  is  now  some  twenty  years  and 
more  since  I  first  tested  Mr.  Willmot’s  plan;  I  used 
then  to  grow  excellent  Cyclamens.  Having  proved 
that  Willmot  was  right,  I,  to  use  a  Manchester  phrase, 
“  put  the  big  pot  on."  I  raised  a  famous  batch  of  seed¬ 
lings,  and  these,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  very  good 
old  plants,  set  me  up  in  this  business.  The  old  plants 
1  at  once  worked  on  in  the  Willmot  style,  and  the 
young  ones  I  coaxed  up  to  the  flowering  point. 

I  must  now  state  how  I  carried  out  the  Willmot  idea: 
I  hope  I  am  right  in  the  name,  for  I  write  from  memory 
alone.  The  plants  being  past  blooming,  the  leaves 
somewhat  sere,  perhaps,  and  the  season  advanced, — say 
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the  middle  of  April, — a  bed  was  prepared  in  one  of  the 
warmest  parts  of  the  kitchen-garden,  on  a  dry  bottom. 

A  few  inches  of  half- rotten  leaves  wore  dug  in  roughly  ; 
no  “  pointing,”  or  making  fine  the  surface.  Over  this, 
a  compost  was  levelled,  nine  inches  in  thickness,  of  the 
very  soil  Cyclamens  love,  viz.,  sandy  loam,  heath  soil, 
and  half-decayed  hotbed  linings,  the  latter  containing 
dung  in  the  mixture.  This,  thoroughly  blended,  after 
being  spread,  was  compressed  with  the  spade,  and  in 
this  the  Cyclamens  were  planted,  with  their  balls  of 
earth  entire,  the  soil  being  pressed  firmly  to  them  side¬ 
ways.  I  ought  here  to  observe,  that  previously  to  plant-  i 
ing  them  out  they  were  subjected  to  fumigation,  for  they 
almost  invariably  become  infested  with  aphides  by  the 
time  they  arc  exhausted  by  hard  blossoming.  After 
this  they  were  merely  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  watered 
when  dry;  and,  by  the  end  of  August,  these  stout  corms 
would  begin  to  form  scores  of  blossom-buds.  At  this 
period  they  were  potted ;  and  if  good  practice  had 
been  pursued,  wide-mouthed  pots  become  requisite. 

I  suppose  I  have  been  what  some  persons  would,  in 
a  hasty  fancy,  term  a  revolutionist,  for  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  breaking  through  the  conventionalities  of 
our  potters.  I  never  coidd  discover  why  we  are  for 
ever  to  be  men  of  (iO’s,  48’s,  92’s,  and  24’s,  especially 
seeing  that  no  act  of  parliament  infringes  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  A  well-grown  Cyclamen,  like  a  well-grown  cluster 
of  Achimcnes,  requires  what  onr  gardening  gents  term 
a  pan,  or,  as  we  generally  find  it  characterized,  “  a 
seed-pan.” 

A  pan  for  a  very  strong  specimen  should  be  barely 
seven  inches  deep,  by  nearly  nine  in  diameter ;  no¬ 
thing  looks  worse  than  to  see  a  plant,  lone  and  tufty  in 
character,  stuck  in  a  tall  and  narrow  pot.  Moreover,  in 
deep  pots  the  drainage  is  more  apt  to  become  deranged. 
About  the  end  of  August,  then,  they  may  be  potted, 
great  care  being  taken  over  the  drainage,  and,  hence¬ 
forth,  they  will  require  to  stand  on  some  comfortable 
greenhouse  shelf,  near  the  light ;  if  over  a  flue  or  pipe, 
so  much  the  better,  unless  the  heat  be  very  strong. 
They  will  require  regular  waterings,  moderate  at  first, 
but  advancing  with  the  increase  of  foliage,  and  by 
November  they  will  be  beautifully  in  blossom,  and 
continue  so  through  the  winter.  If  along  succession 
is  required,  some  may  be  kept  back  in  a  cool  frame, 
for  they  will  endure  half-a-dozen  degrees  of  frost  toler¬ 
ably  well  if  kept  hardy  previously. 

Thus,  then,  may  proceed  their  culture  annually  ;  and 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  starve  them  in  pots 
will  be  surprised  at  the  freedom  and  vigour  of  the 
fibres  when  they  repot  them  from  the  open  bed. 

Those  who  arc  commencing  this  kind  of  culture 
should  be  particular  in  selecting  highly  fragrant  kinds 
to  breed  from.  There  is  a  spurious  kind  abroad,  having 
poor  white  flowers,  quite  scentless.  The  best  way  will 
be  to  purchase  when  in  blossom.  R.  Errington. 


BULBS. 

( Continued  from  paye  40U.) 

IRIDS. 

The  remaining  genera  of  I  rids,  usually  called  Cape 
Bulbs,  are  less  generally  known  and  cultivated  than 
those  treated  of  in  my  last  paper ;  yet,  as  some  of  them 
come  home  in  all  the  collections  made  up  from  Cape 
Town,  I  group  them  here  together  for  more  ready  re¬ 
ference,  and  to  point  them  out,  now  that  it  is  time  to 
prepare  them  for  potting. 

GEISSORHIZA. 

The  bulbs,  or  bulb-like  roots  of  this  genus  are  small — 
all  of  them  produce  but  four  leaves  to  the  plant,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  pretty.  Their  culture  is  exactly  the  same 
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as  that  of  the  smaller  Ixias  ;  that  is,  five  or  seven  of  the 
roots  are  pat  in  a  No.  48-pot,  in  a  soil  ot  two-thirds 
good  rough  peat,  and  one-third  sand.  They  are  too 
small,  and  apt  to  be  lost  in  an  open  border  outside,  so 
that  they  are  seldom  treated  but  as  pot  plants.  Any 
time  in  October  will  do  to  pot  them,  and  a  cold  frame 
will  do  to  winter  them.  They  require  very  little  water 
till  the  leaves  are  three  or  four  inches  high. 

Geissorhiza  out  us  at  a. — One  of  the  best  of  them,  and 
a  very  pretty  flower ;  cream-coloured,  and  streaked  with 
pink  lines  or  veins  on  the  outside.  It  is  usually  met 
j  with  in  shops  where  they  sell  Ixicis,  and  is  well  worth 
having  in  a  collection  of  the  tribe. 

Geissorhiza  vaginata. — This  is  the  next  best,  and 
will  be  preferred  to  the  last  by  some.  It  is  the  strongest 
of  the  genus  that  are  good  for  anything.  There  are 
three  colours  in  the  flower;  the  bottom,  or  eye,  being  dark 
purple,  then  a  soft  yellow  middle,  and  the  tips  of  the 
segments,  or  six  divisions  of  the  flower,  are  marked  with 
a  large  dark  blotch. 

Geissorhiza  secunda. — There  are  three  varieties  of 
this ;  two  are  white,  and  one  blue.  The  blue  is  the 
best,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  in  the  trade.  It  is  a  sky-blue,  and  a  rather 
delicate  plant ;  but  it  is  as  old  and  as  well  known  as 
Ixia  crocata,  and  is  reckoned  the  best  blue  flower  among 
the  Ixias. 

Geissorhiza  excisa. — White  flowers,  rather  small  and 
somewhat  mottled  ;  a  very  distinct  species. 

Geissorhiza  Larociiei  and  setacea  are  the  only 
other  two  worth  potting.  Setacea  is  of  a  sulphur-yellow 
in  the  flower;  and  Rocheana,  or  Larociiei,  is  a  very 
curious  little  thing,  with  variegated  flowers,  which  for¬ 
merly  went  by  the  name  of  the  “  Plaid  Ixia." 

STREPTANTHERA. 

There  are  only  two  species  known  in  this  genus,  but 
these  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  more  hardy  than  the 
common  Ixias.  They  are  from  somewhere  in  the  interior 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  but  I  never  learned  from  what  part. 
It  is  questionable  if  they  can  be  bought  here  at  all,  for 
few  people  knew  how  to  grow  them  when  they  were 
introduced,  and  I  recollect  when  they  both  first  came 
over.  They  will  only  grow  well  and  last  out  in  a  com¬ 
post  of  two-thirds  sandy  loam  and  one-third  peat  with  a 
little  sand.  The  great' mistake  with  them  was  placing 
|  them  in  sandy  peat,  which  suited  the  swarms  ot  little 
!  bulbs  found  down  near  the  coast.  If  these  beautiful 
1  flowers  had  come  to  us  first  from  Mexico,  or  Peru,  we 
have  them  now  as  common  as  any  of  the  Ixias,  because 
few  good  growers  like  to  give  much  peat,  or  hardly  any, 
to  small  American  bulbs.  The  anthers  twist  round  the 
style  in  these  flowers ;  hence  the  name. 

Streptantuera  elegans. — One  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  Cape  bulbs,  with  large  Ixia-like  flowers.  The  main 
colour  is  snow-white,  but  at  the  bottom  each  of  the 
segments  is  richly  marked  with  a  velvety  blotch  of 
purple,  reddish-brown,  gold.  In  our  Dictionary  it  is 
inadvertently  stated  that  this  genus  had  lapsed  into 
Gladiolus.  There  is  no  affinity  between  the  two  families, 
further  than  they  belong  to  the  same  order. 

Streptanthera  cuprea. — A  coppery  tinge  in  the  flower 
is  the  only  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding. 
They  flower  at  the  same  season  as  Ixias ;  that  is,  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  Midsummer;  and  I  should  think 
they  might  be  got  somewhere  in  the  colony,  as  they  are 
such  marked  flowers,  that  shepherds  could  find  them 
from  the  description  of  elegans.  At  all  events,  they  are 
not  found  within  the  range  of  the  Cape  Town  collectors, 
as  I  never  heard  of  one  of  them  coming  home  through 
i  them. 

SPATALANTHUS  SPECIOSUS. 

|  Whether  this  is  really  a  truthful  genus  of  itself,  or 
whether  the  plant  belongs  to  Trichonema,  no  one  can 


now  say,  for  the  plant  has  been  lost  more  than  twenty  i 
years,  and  has  never  appeared  in  any  collection  from  ! 
the  Cape,  that  we  know  of,  from  that  day  to  this,  so  that  ! 
it  is  supposed  to  be  native  of  some  place  far  away  in  tho  j 
interior.  I  have  heard,  more  than  once,  that  it  was  i 
growing  not  very  far  from  Cape  Town,  down  near  the 
sea,  to  the  north-east ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  one  interested  in  plants  could  pass  it  in  flower  and 
not  wish  to  have  it.  It  is  fully  as  handsome  as  Strep- 
tanthcra  elegans,  and  produces  abundance  of  flowers 
that  are  bright  red,  marked  with  a  star  of  yellow  and 
black  in  the  bottom.  The  flower  is  nearly  transpa¬ 
rent,  and  there  are  three  or  four  straw-coloured  bands, 
or  stripes,  on  the  outside,  and  they  shine  through  the  red 
on  the  inside  like  gay  ribbons.  This,  also,  ought  to  be 
diligently  sought  out.  It  flowered  with  us  later  than 
the  Ixias  in  July  and  August ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  it  likewise  would  require  more  than  half  loam  in 
the  compost;  but  of  that  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  as  I  am 
with  the  Strept anthers. 

All  the  Trichonetnas  do  very  well  in  loam.  Indeed, 
the  little  Italian  Trichonema  Columnce  flowered  with  me, 
last  spring,  in  an  open  border  that  would  grow  Cauli¬ 
flowers  ;  and  as.  this  Spatalanthus  differs  very  little 
indeed  from  Trichonema,  the  probability  is  that  it 
should  have  more  exposure  than  Ixias,  and  a  light 
sandy  loam  without  any  peat.  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  best  peat  is  rank  poison  to  a  great  number  of  deli¬ 
cate  bulbs.  Peat  and  leaf-mould  have  been  the  ruin  of 
English  bulb-growing  for  many-a-day.  If  you  are  in 
doubt  about  any  delicate,  rare  bulb,  put  it  into  pure  sand 
for  a  while,  till  you  learn  more  about  it.  I  never  knew 
a  bulb  yet  refuse  to  grow  in  sand  for  a  while.  Just  pot 
a  few  of  the  best  early  Hyacinths  in  silver  sand,  and  if 
they  do  not  blossom  as  well  as  they  ever  did  before, 
never  try  the  experiment  again,  nor  believe  me,  even 
when  I  tell  the  truth. 

TRICHONEMA. 

This  name  means  hair-like  filaments,  in  reference  to 
the  hair-like  stamens.  The  leaves  are  equally  slender  in 
proportion,  and  you  might  take  a  cluster  of  them  in  the 
spring  for  a  bunch  of  some  kind  of  wiry  grass.  There 
is  only  one  flower  on  a  scape,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
Spatalanthus  speciosus,  but  the  scapes  and  flowers  are 
numerous.  Some  of  this  genus  are  natives  of  the  south 
of  Europe;  and  one  of  them,  Ccelestium,  is  from  South 
Carolina,  in  America. 

Trichonema  bulbocodium. — This  is  a  very  old  and 
well-known  hardy  little  bulb,  which  flowers  a  little  after 
the  spring  Crocus,  and  it  requires  no  more  care  than 
that  does.  The  flowers  are  purplish,  and  so  heavy  that 
they  bend  the  stalks  to  the  ground  ;  therefore,  when  they 
first  rise,  the  little  tuft  ought  to  be  staked  by  thrusting 
down  three  small  sticks  triangle-ways,  and  running  a 
thread  from  stick  to  stick,  This  will  show  the  flowers 
much  better  than  letting  them  peep  up  from  the  surface 
of  the  border,  as  we  often  see  them.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain  and  Italy. 

Trichonema  roseum. — A  very  pretty  little  Cape  bulb, 
with  dark  crimson  flowers,  coming  in  June  and  July, 
and  with  very  long  grass-like  leaves.  It  will  do  in  peat 
and  sand,  like  Ixias,  or  in  sandy  loam  alone.  In  other 
respects  treat  it  as  Ixias. 

Trichonema  speciosum. — The  flowers  are  light  car¬ 
mine,  and  come  early  in  the  spring,  on  very  slender 
grass-like  stalks,  before  the  leaves.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  the  preceding. 

Trichonema  caulescens. — A  very  handsome  summer 
flower;  bright  yellow,  with  a  metalic  lustre. 

Trichonema  purpurascens. — A  neat  little  purple 
flower  from  Naples.  This  and  the  following  are  quite 
hardy  in  a  light  border.  They  are  fit  associates  for 
bulbocodium.  \ 
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Trichonema  column.e. — A  nice  lilacy-purple  flower, 
said  to  be  a  cross-bred  plant  raised  in  Italy.  It  is  quite 
b  ardy. 

Trichonema  ccelestium. — This  is  all  but  lost,  if  not 
lost  altogether.  It  was  the  rarest  bulb  we  had  at 
Altyre,  near  Forres,  in  1827,  and  T  have  not  seen  it 
since.  It  comes  early  in  the  spring,  along  with  the 
Crocuses,  and,  like  them,  flowers  before  the  leaves.  It  is 
a  bright  sky-blue  flower,  and  lasts  a  long  while;  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  ought  to  be  re-introduced.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  Carolina,  growing  there  with  the 
Ataraascolily  ( Zephyr antliea  Atnvuisco ),  and  anybody 
might  send  it  over  if  there  was  a  call  for  it.  There  are 
several  more  of  them  natives  of  the  Cape,  but  I  think 
they  are  out  of  cultivation.  I  had  a  nice  batch  of 
Column#  from  Mr.  Sims,  nurseryman,  at  Foot’s  Cray,  in 
Kent,  the  spring  before  last,  and  I  think  he  has  all  the 
hardy  ones,  at  least. 

WACHENDORFIA. 

If  anybody  doubted  that  some  of  the  little  Cape  bulbs 
would  prefer  sandy  loam  to  peat,  let  them  try  any  of  this 
genus,  and  they  will  find  they  will  grow  very  freely  in 
loam  that  is  rather  less  sandy  than  is  generally  used ; 
but  they  arc  not  true  bulbs,  although  they  always  come 
home  as  such.  Their  flower  scapes  branch  out  into 
strong  panicles  of  showy  flowers,  very  unlike  the  way 
most  other  bulbous  aud  tuberous-rooted  plants  show 
their  flowers. 

Waohendorfia  paniculata. — Although  this  may  be 
had  in  every  bulb  shop,  and  is  all  but  hardy,  and  as 
gay  and  beautiful  as  any  flower  can  be,  no  one  asks  for 
it  out  of  a  hundred,  merely  because  the  plant  is  not 
generally  known.  It  is  one  of  the  deciduous  ones,  and 
requires  rest  after  flowering,  like  Ixias,  and  to  be  potted 
in  October,  like  them.  ,  It  blooms  in  great  abundance 
in  July,  or  earlier;  and  the  flowers  look  at  a  distance' 
like  some  gay  Wallflowers. 

Wachendori-ta  Hibbertt,  not  Herberti,  as  it  is  often 
called. — This  is  also  deciduous,  and  is  related  to  the 
preceding.  It  has  pale  yellow  flowers  on  close  lateral 
racemes — panicled,  in  fact.  The  leaves  are  very  long 
for  this  genus.  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as 
the  last. 

Wachendorfia  brevifolia. — This  is  an  evergreen, 
and  requires  to  be  kept  watered  all  the  year  round,  and 
for  not  knowing  this  many  lose  it  the  first  year.  It  has 
a  large  panicle  of  curious  dingy-coloured  flowers,  but  is 
well  worth  having,  nevertheless. 

Wachendorfia  hirsuta. — Hairy  all  over.  A  deci¬ 
duous  plant,  with  flowers  not  unlike  those  of  paniculata, 
but  fewer,  and  not  quite  so  gay. 

There  are  many  other  species,  but  they  are  not  so 
common,  or  so  suitable  for  placing  along  with  a  col¬ 
lection  of  bulbs. 

WATSONIA. 

All  the  species  of  this  genus  are  gay-looking  things. 
Some  of  them  are  as  tall,  or  taller,  than  common 
Gladioli,  and  all  of  them  are  as  hardy  as  the  new 
Gladioli.  They  are  better  fitted  for  growing  out  in 
open  borders,  in  front  of  walls,  or  houses.  Formerly, 
and  before  the  Gladioli  became  so  general,  these  Wat¬ 
sonias  took  their  places,  but  now  we  see  less  of  them ; 
still,  they  are  sent  home  in  all  collections  from  the 
Cape.  They  are  the  most  uniform  in  form  aud  colour 
of  all  the  Cape  genera,  the  flowers  being  some  tinge  of 
pink  or  flesh  colour,  with  a  little  white,  in  some  few 
species.  They  will  grow  in  peat  borders,  but  they  do 
not  require  any  peat,  as  a  general  rule  :  good,  rich,  light 
loam,  or  the  samo  compost  of  loam,  leaf  mould,  or  very 
rotten  dung,  with  a  little  peat  and  sand,  as  they  mix  for 
the  Gladioli,  will  do  very  well  for  them.  The  different 
1  species  flower  from  May  to  October,  and  generally  keep 
j  ou  their  strong,  stiff  leaves  till  killed  by  the  frost. 


Watson r a  fui.gida. — One  of  the  most  stately  of  the 
genus,  rising  three  or  four  feet,  and  producing  long 
spikes  of  bright  reddish-pink  blossoms,  which  hold  on 
a  long  time.  This,  and  also  the  tall  ones,  are  very 
thirsty,  aud  require  large  doses  of  water  in  summer, 
unless  the  bed  is  rich  enough  for  Cauliflowers. 

Watsonia  marginata. — This  is  the  next  tallest  of 
them,  and  there  is  a  variety  of  it  called  minor  equally 
tall,  but  with  the  flowers  not  quite  so  large.  The 
flowers  are  of  great  substance,  light  pink,  and  bloom  on 
to  the  end  of  the  season  if  the  bed  is  kept  moist. 

Watsonia  Mariana. — A  very  common  one  in  the 
shops,  with  thin,  broad,  Gladiolus-like  leaves,  and  flesh- 
coloured  flowers. 

Watsonia  rosea.— Much  like  the  last-named,  but 
redder  in  the  flower. 

Watsonia  humilis. — There  is  no  humility  about  it, 
save  that  it  is  the  most  tractable  for  a  pot.  The  flowers  j 
are  very  pale  red. 

Watsonia  sptcata. — A  very  rare  bulb,  even  at  the 
Cape.  It  is  the  humilis  of  the  whole  family,  if  dwarf¬ 
ness  was  meant  by  that  name.  It  is  a  nice  pot  plant, 
flowering  with  the  Ixias  under  the  same  treatment. 

There  are  many  more  of  this  genus,  but  there  is  such 
a  family  likeness  among  them  all  that  the  above  will 
give  a  fair  insight  into  them,  besides  being  the  best  and 
the  easiest  to  be  got  from  the  Cape  dealers. 

ANTIIOLYZA  AND  ANISANTHUS. 

Antiiolyza  aEthiopica  and  Montana  come  very  near 
to  the  Watsonias  in  leaf  and  colour  of  the  flowers,  and 
so  do  Anisantiius  splendens  and  cunonia.  These  all 
run  in  the  manner  of  Gladioli,  and  always  are  sent 
home  in  collections  from  the  Cape.  They  are  also  to  be 
had  in  bulb  shops. 

I  think  that  some  members  of  the  three  genera  would 
cross  and  produce  self-coloured  seedlings  that  would 
vie  with  the  very  best  of  the  new  Gladioli.  There  is  a 
great  mystery  in  many  of  the  Irid  genera,  aud  some  are 
founded  on  such  trifling  distinctions  that  it  is  hard  to 
bolieve  them  real  marks  of  family  separation.  Synnotia 
broke  down  under  the  pollen  test,  and  lapsed  into  Gla¬ 
diolus  ;  and  there  is  a  much  greater  looking  difference 
between  Watsonias,  Antholyzas,  and  Anisanths.  The 
whole  race  want  revising  by  a  patient  cross  breeder.  I 
would  no  more  trust  a  botanist  with  this  work  than  I 
would  a  lawyer  to  revise  the  conditions  of  a  lease  for  a 
framing  ground. 

MO  IDEA. 

These  do  not  often  now  come  from  the  Cape ;  are  not 
much  cultivated ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  out 
some  of  the  kinds  one  from  another.  They  generally 
run  with  light  blue  flowers,  like  Sisyrinchiums,  or  yellow 
flowers  with  Sisyrinchium-like  leaves  and  growth.  The 
same  treatment  as  Watsonias  will  best  suit  them  in  an 
outside  border. 

YIEUSSEUXIA. 

Some  of  these  are  sent  over  in  every  box  of  Capo 
bulbs.  The  bulbs  are  small  in  comparison  to  the  long, 
slender  shoots  they  throw  up.  Were  it  not  for  the  very 
short  time  the  flowers  keep  open  this  family  would  be 
in  much  repute.  The  “  Peacock  Iris,”  a  favourite  with 
every  one  who  ever  saw  it,  is  one  of  them,  being  V. 
pavonia. 

YYeusseuxia  glaucopsis  is  the  next  greatest  favourite. 
These  two  are  kept  in  the  bulb-shops,  and  are  always 
grown  with  Ixias  ;  but  with  the  peat  for  Ixias  they 
soon  dwindle  away  and  die.  A  very  light,  sandy  loam 
suits  them  much  better,  and  very  little  water  serves 
them  at  all  times. 

Vieusseuxia  vilt.osa,  lurida,  and  triciispis,  are  the 
next  best  of  them.  The  rest  are  numerous,  ill-defined,  and  j 
little  known  in  this  country.  Indeed,  Morceas,  Visits*  j 
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seuxias,  Sisyrinchiums,  and  Maricas,  are  among  the  most 
difficult  bulbs  in  the  world  to  classify.  Many  of  them 
have  their  flowers  come  and  go  in  a  day  ;  so  that, 
although  some  of  them  are  exquisitely  marked  in  the 
flowers,  they  have  never  gained  much  ground  in  culti¬ 
vation.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  but  some  of  them 
from  all  the  four  families  would  unite  by  the  pollen;  and 
if  so,  they  would  outdo  the  bulbous  Irises,  and  look 
much  in  the  same  way.  I  never  found  peat  to  agree 
with  any  of  this  race. 

ALBUCA  AND  ORNITHOGALUM. 

Some  of  these  often  come  over  from  the  Cape,  but 
there  is  not  the  least  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  names. 
They  flower  like  wild  Hyacinths,  and  chiefly  have  white 
flowers.  I  once  had  a  large  yellow-flowering  Ornitho- 
galum  from  the  Cape,  but  1  never  heard  the  right  name 
of  it.  The  bulbs  are  tender-skinned,  aud  want  plenty 
of  sand  put  in  round  them,  and  they  dislike  peat. 

LACHENALIA. 

There  are  but  very  few  good  kinds  come  over  of  this 
genus,  but  at  the  Cape  some  of  them  are  said  to  look 
very  fine  indeed.  The  only  two  of  them  that  can  be 
obtained  in  the  trade,  I  believe,  are  the  old  L.  tricolor, 
and  a  new  one  called  aurea.  Both  are  very  good  plants. 
The  latter  was  boughtlately  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
from  an  African  traveller,  who  brought  over  several 
curiosities,  among  which  was  said  to  be  the  Yellow  Gera¬ 
nium  ;  but  the  “  Golden  Yellow  Geranium,”  mentioned 
by  Sweet,  is  yet  to  come. 

Of  all  the  bulbs  in  Africa,  these  Lachenalias  are  the 
worst  to  keep,  the  skin  of  the  bulbs  being  so  thin  and 
tender.  They  ought  to  nestle  in  pure  white  sand,  and 
the  rest  to  be  of  pure  sandy  loam,  which  keeps  them 
longer  than  peat.  Tricolor  is  as  hardy  as  a  Crocus  in 
constitution,  and  will  do  in  any  peat  or  loam  for  years. 
Flava,  purpurea,  pendula  major ,  and  minor,  angustifolia, 
and  orchioides,  I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  come  home 
in  a  general  collection  of  Cape  bulbs ;  and  I  expect 
Jlava  is  the  same  as  the  Society’s  aurea.  Six  or  seven 
of  their  bulbs  could  be  grown  in  a  48-sized  pot,  under 
the  same  treatment  as  Ixias. 

TRITONIA. 

At  page  399,  I  see  I  missed  Tritonia  aurea,  the 
newest  and  best  of  the  whole  family,  and  now  a  general 
favourite  in  all  the  Nurseries.  The  flower  scape  is 
branched,  or  panicled,  and  produces  abundance  of  large 
golden-yellow  or  yolk-of-egg-coloured  flowers.  In  pots 
it  is  often  half  murdered.  It  would  require  such  a  bed 
as  the  Ghent  Alstromerias  out-of-doors,  and  it  would 
follow  them  in  flowering  through  July  and  August. 

There  are  several  odds  and  ends  of  Cape  bulbs  yet  to 
mention ;  but  these,  and  what  are  given  at  page  398, 
comprise  the  great  bulk  of  the  small  Cape  bulbs.  The 
large  sorts  have  been  treated  of  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,  except  Nerine,  and  a  few  more,  which  must 
now  stand  over  for  their  turn  in  the  alphabetical 
arrangement. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  bulbs  from  the  Cape  that  are 
j  bigger  than  a  pullet’s  egg  should  each  have  a  pot  for 
itself,  and  that  only  large  enough  to  leave  half-an-inch 
or  so  between  the  bulb  and  the  side  of  the  pot.  The 
first  year,  one-half  of  each  of  such  bulbs  may  safely  be 
left  out  of  the  soil ;  but  after  that,  unless  it  were  in  the 
hands  of  good  gardeners,  or  practical  amateurs,  I  think 
all  bulbs  are  safer  to  be  just  covered  up  to  the  neck  with 
the  soil.  All  these  large  bulbs  ought  to  have  good 
friable  loam,  and  no  peat  or  leaf  mould,  nor,  indeed,  any 
mixture  whatever.  The  surface  soil  from  an  old  onion 
bed  in  the  kitchen  garden,  is  far  safer  and  better  for 
them  than  the  best  compost  one  could  make.  1  have 
stated  the  soil  for  the  small  bulbs ;  and  I  repeat,  that  a 


great  error  was  committed  in  treating  them  all,  in  former 
days,  in  peat,  like  Ixias. 

People  going  to  reside  at  the  Cape,  or  in  any  part  of 
the  colony,  and  who  are  fond  of  gardening,  should  take 
with  them  as  many  of  the  Mexican  or  South  American 
half-hardy  bulbs  as  they  can  procure — for  bulbs  will 
carry  from  place  to  place  like  potatoes  or  onions,  and 
wrould  be  safe  if  planted  at  once  in  the  open  soil.  All  those 
who  have  friends  out  there,  and  of  whom  they  would  ask 
bulbs,  ought  to  point  to  the  north-west  of  the  country 
between  Cape  Town  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River. 
The  whole  of  that  country  is  all  but  unexplored,  as  far 
as  this  generation  is  concerned.  There  is  one  bnlb 
somewhere  in  that  country  worth  anything  to  a  cross¬ 
breeder  at  Sidney — I  mean  the  Amaryllis  marginata  of 
Jacquin ;  or  Nerine  marginata,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
by  modern  botanists.  This  is  known  from  all  other 
bulbs  by  a  red  margin  to  the  leaves.  Erom  the  south¬ 
east,  along  the  banks  of  the  Delagoa  River,  we  once  had 
a  Grinum,  with  from  thirty  to  forty  flowers  on  a  scape, 
of  most  beautiful  purple.  This  is  lost,  and  is  now  very 
much  wanted  to  increase  the  beauty  of  our  half-hardy 
Grinums. 

The  Golden  Yellow  Geranium  we  want,  too,  as  bad  as 
anything,  but  not  the  pale  straw-coloured,  gaping  weeds 
which  are  not  worth  cultivating.  1).  Beaton. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES. 

Making  Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums. — “  I  have  just 
cut  down  my  plants,  after  the  stems  have  been  well 
hardened  by  standing  in  the  sun;  and  two  correspond¬ 
ents,  who  know  all  this,  have  sent  requesting  some 
cuttings;  but  what  puzzles  me, -even  though  it  makes 
it  more  easy  to  suit  them  both,  is,  that  one  wishes  to 
have  nice  vigorous  pieces,  with  the  leaves  fresh  and 
green,  from  the  points  of  the  cut  shoots;  and  the  other 
wishes  the  fine  hard  pieces  from  which  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Now,  will  you  tell  me  which  of  my  friends  has 
most  science  and  practical  utility  on  his  side,  as  then  I 
may  learn  something  as  to  what  method  I  should  adopt 
in  future?”  This  is  one  of  those  questions  on  which 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  Where  conveniences 
exist  for  preventing  rapid  evaporation  from  the  cutting, 
and  quick  rooting  is  an  object,  then  the  first-mentioned 
mode  would  be  the  best;  but  where  the  cuttings  are  to 
post,  coach,  or  rail,  for  a  number  of  miles,  then  the 
second  sort  of  cuttings  will  be  best,  as  they  may  travel 
safely,  hundreds  of  miles,  wrapped  in  wadding  and 
covered  with  brown  paper.  It  is  also  preferable  in 
every  case,  where  a  little  patience  can  be  exercised  in 
producing  a  future  effect,  as  that  effect,  ultimately,  will 
be  better,  more  quickly  reached,  and  attended  with  much 
less  trouble  and  care,  than  in  the  case  of  the  seemingly 
more  healthy  and  luxuriant  rival.  How  is  this?  say 
some  of  our  young  readers.  Just  thus :  these  green 
points  have  been  carrying  on  an  elaborating-of-juice 
process — the  older  part  of  the  stem  first  gets  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this,  as  the  next-to-invisible  buds  are  formed 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  before  they  drop ;  but  at  the 
points  of  the  shoots  these  buds  are  only  thinking  about 
forming.  You  get  a  nice  rooted  plant  quickly,  it  is  true, 
and  we  by  no  means  speak  lightly  of  its  pretensions — 
nay,  if  you  wished  to  get  it  as  high  as  possible  in  the 
shortest  time  there  might  be  something  to  say  in  its 
favour  ;  but  if  you  wish  to  give  the  plant  a  bush  form,  it 
is  evident  that  you  must  pick  out  the  point  of  your 
aspiring  shoot  to  force  the  almost  imperceptible  buds 
to  break  into  young  shoots ;  while,  in  the  cutting  of  the 
older  wood,  cut  across  at  a  joint,  and  with  two  or  three 
joints  above,  you  would  have  a  young  shoot  from  each 
of  these  joints,  proceeding  cotemporaneously  with  the 
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formation  of  roots ;  while  the  best  of  it  for  cottage 
gardeners  is,  that  such  well-ripened  pieces  of  florists’ 
Pelargoniums  require  no  more  trouble  in  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  the  first  part  of  September,  than  a 
leafless  gooseberry  or  currant  cutting  inserted  in  the 
open  ground  in  spring.  So  far  as  I  have  noted,  such 
plants  are  generally  more  robust  and  hardy  through 
life  than  their  more  soft,  luxuriant  brethren.  First 
appearances,  therefore,  however  pleasing  they  may  be, 
are  no  sure  test,  either  of  economy  or  future  superiority. 
Here,  however,  as  well  as  in  many  other  matters,  the 
middle  path  is  the  most  advisable.  The  point  of  a 
well-ripened  shoot  has,  as  we  have  seen,  its  buds  yet  to 
iorrn  ;  the  base  of  the  shoot  may  be  as  indurated  as  a 
piece  of  oak,  its  buds  will  come,  but  you  must  give 
them  and  the  rooting  process  time.  Shoots,  or  parts 
moderately  indurated,  will  yield  most  advantages,  with 
fewest  drawbacks. 

Ripening  Shoots  before  Pruning. — The  reason  will 
now  be  obvious  why  we  recommend  hardening  Gera¬ 
niums  in  the  sun  before  pruning  them.  Independently 
of  the  cuttings,  the  young  shoots  on  the  old  plant  are 
much  more  robust  than  when  they  break  from  softer 
wood.  A  lady,  fond  of  flowers,  held  up  her  hands,  the 
other  day,  as  she  looked  on  the  bare-boned  skeletons  of 
what  had  been  large  Pelargoniums,  and  yet  a  good 
grower  would  have  seen  nothing  particular  about  them. 
Another  window  gardener  cannot  think  for  a  moment 
of  subjecting  a  favourite  Fuchsia  plant  to  the  rough 
hardening  process  alluded  to  the  other  week,  while  it 
continues  to  yield  a  single  flower.  Need  there  be  any 
wonder,  that  part  of  the  shoots  of  such  a  plant  should 
die  in  winter,  or  when  pruned,  either  in  winter  or 
spring,  that  the  buds  will  break  so  irregularly,  that  you 
know  not  how  you  can  bring  it  into  shape  in  any  other 
way  than  allowing  it  to  dangle  as  carelessly  as  the 
Clematis  on  the  way-side  hedge?  It  has  been  so 
arranged  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  that  striking 
results  should  generally  be  the  consequence  of  thought, 
looking  after,  and  self-sacrifice,  even  though  the  casual 
observer  may  fail  to  note  it.  The  sacrificing  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  appearance  of  the  pot-plants,  so  as  to  ensure  their 
ripening  and  hardening,  is  often  the  foundation  of  all 
future  excellence.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  Fuchsia 
referred  to  the  other  week.  When  the  plant  is  to  be  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  it  is  of  less  moment,  as  the  buds 
then  are  likely  to  be  matured.  Thus,  again,  in  the  case 
of  the  Scarlet  Geranium,  now  so  luxuriant  in  beds  and 
baskets.  Who  would  not  wish  to  save  a  number  of 
them  over  the  winter  for  future  display?  Well,  the 
ease  with  which  this  may  be  done,  and  their  future 
early  and  full  blooming  next  year,  depend  greatly  on 
removing  many  of  the  larger  leaves,  so  that  a  bright 
autumn  sun,  and  a  free  current  of  air,  may  play  upon 
and  harden  and  consolidate  the  stems.  Two  other 
familiar  cases  strike  me  at  this  moment,  and  to  which  I 
will  allude,  as  furnishing  an  answer  to 

Some  comflaints  of  want  of  Success. — The  Clero- 
dendrons  have  previously  been  recommended  for  green¬ 
house  display  in  summer,  wherever  there  is  the 
opportunity  of  giving  a  higher  temperature  when 
growing.  They  are  always  interesting  when  grown  as 
large  plants,  as  seen  at  the  great  exhibitions ;  or  merely 
with  a  single  head  of  bloom,  in  a  small  pot,  from  very 
small  cuttings  of  the  spring  of  the  same  summer.  But 
fine  flowers,  and  great  success  in  either  case,  depend  on 
the  hardening  and  ripening  of  the  wood  before  storing 
the  plants  for  the  winter ;  and  then  they  will  bear 
an  amount  of  cold  that  would  kill  them  outright  when 
j  more  spongy  and  soft.  Then,  again,  who  has  not 
i  admired  the  beautiful  Aphelandra  cristata,  and  its  rela- 
:  tives,  which,  some  friends  say,  they  cannot  get  to 
!  bloom,  even  though,  according  to  the  hints  they  have 
I  received,  they  have  placed  the  plant  full  in  the  light,  and 


even  stinted  the  plant  of  water,  but  not  a  flower  would 
come;  while  tiny  plants,  in  their  neighbour’s  garden, 
from  cuttings  of  the  same  season,  have  each  its  head  of 
bloom.  The  secret  is  to  be  found  in  the  unripeness  of 
the  wood,  in  the  one  case ;  and  the  ripeness  in  the 
other,  before  pruning,  making  cuttings,  and  starting 
into  growth,  In  the  case  of  the  plant  that  will  not 
flower,  let  it  have  plenty  of  heat,  light,  and  air,  now, 
with  a  gradual  lessening  of  water,  and  kept  cool  in 
winter;  and  then,  when  pruned  back,  I  should  expect 
each  shoot  to  be  loaded  with  its  head  of  bloom  next 
season. 

Potting  Hair-rooted  Plants. — “Neighbour  A.  grows 
Heaths,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  &c.,  very  well ;  but  I  observe 
that,  in  almost  every  case,  he  keeps  the  centre  of  the 
ball,  where  the  collar  of  the  plant  is,  as  high  as  the  rim 
of  the  pot ;  and,  in  many  instances,  where  the  plants 
are  large,  an  inch  or  two  above  it.  Neighbour  B.  grows 
his  plants  equally  well,  and  yet  his  balls  of  roots  are  all 
beneath  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  in  fact,  in  this  respect,  he 
pots  a  Heath  just  as  he  would  a  Cineraria  or  a  Gera¬ 
nium.  Now,  both  give  me  their  reasons,  and  both 
seem  conclusive  enough;  but  they  leave  me  in  a  perfect 
quandary  what  mode  to  adopt  as  the  best,  and  as  en¬ 
tailing  least  care  and  labour."  This  is  just  another 
example  of  what  a  great  poet  said  about  governments — 

“  That  which  is  best  administered  is  best.”  There  may 
be  many  roads  to  the  same  town,  and  different  travellers 
may  have  their  taste  respecting  them,  and,  provided  each 
keeps  to  his  favourite  road,  they  may  reach  the  market¬ 
place  at  no  great  distance  of  time  from  each  other. 
We  see  this  verified  every  day  in  gardening.  Appa¬ 
rently  opposite  systems  are  crowned  with  equal  success; 
but,  in  such  cases,  that  success  depends  upon  minutiae 
too  apt  to  be  overlooked,  though,  without  these  minutiae, 
each  might  try  the  scheme  of  the  other,  only  to  be  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  result,  and  revert  again  to  his  more 
accustomed  practice.  Now,  at  the  risk,  in  these  days 
of  extremes,  of  being  called  “  a  canny  moderate,”  I 
would  here  again,  for  all  such  plants  of  any  size,  advo¬ 
cate  a  middle  course,  neither  lifting  the  ball  above,  or 
equal  to  the  rim  of  the  pot,  nor  potting  it  as  deep  as  I 
would  a  common  Geranium.  The  elevating  the  ball  of 
the  plant  was  a  good  enough  idea,  when,  from  using 
fine-sifted  soil,  and  insufficient  drainage,  there  was  little 
security  against  the  reckless  wielder  of  the  watering-pot. 
But  then,  it  must  have  been  apparent  that  the  only  mois¬ 
ture  obtained  by  the  elevated  roots  must  have  got  there 
by  some  process  of  capillary  attraction ;  while,  in  every 
case  of  fresh  potting,  the  fresh  soil  would  either  be 
saturated,  or  the  water  passing  there  too  freely  would 
leave  the  centre  of  the  ball  much  too  dry.  Now,  the 
practisers  of  this  mode  had  their  own  minutiae.  Such 
as  dipping,  &c.,  now  and  then,  for  avoiding  all  these 
results ;  but  want  of  attention  to  these  minuti®  woidd 
be  ruinous  to  a  beginner.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
potting  the  surface  of  your  ball  level,  at  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance  beneath  the  rim  of  the  pot,  you  would,  in  the 
case  of  a  specimen  you  intended  to  be  getting  larger  j 
and  better  every  year,  detract  from  its  dignity,  inas-  j 
much,  as  if  left  to  itself  it  would  be  most  likely  to  form  | 
a  little  elevated  mound  where  the  collar  of  the  plant  is 
situated,  and  which  can  never  be  much  buried  in  plants 
of  this  nature  with  impunity.  But  this  is  not  all.  By 
using,  now  and  then,  surface-dressings,  it  is  probable 
that  the  centre  of  the  ball,  instead  of  being  the  highest, 
would  be  likely  to  become  the  lowest,  and  unless  the 
watering  was  done  very  carefully  indeed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  avoid  having  the  collar  of  the  plant  either 
constantly  wet,  or  exposed  to  sudden  extremes  of  wet¬ 
ness  and  dryness ;  and  the  changes  of  temperature, 
produced  in  this  manner  at  the  collar  of  the  plant,  not 
only  by  using  water  of  different  temperatures,  but  by 
the  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  moisture, 
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would,  more  than  half  cultivators  are  aware  of,  he  apt 
to  carry  off  such  a  fine  plant  without  any  apparent 
!  cause.  In  watering  all  such  plants,  especially  in  bright 
weather,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  wetting  the  stem  at  the 
!  collar,  and  yet  secure  the  thorough  moistening  of  the 
j  roots.  Now,  this  can  be  thoroughly  secured  without 
either  raising  the  ball  above  the  pot,  or  taking  away  the 
natural  gracefulness  of  having  the  collar  of  the  plant 
showing  its  little  elevated  mound.  For  instance,  here 
is  an  8-inch  pot  we  wish  to  transfer  a  favourite 
plant  to.  Well-arrange  the  drainage  and  soil  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  ball  at  the  collar  of 
the  plant  shall  be  three-quarters-of-an-inch  below  the 
rim,  and  the  outside  of  the  ball  from  an  inch  to  an  incli- 
and-half.  Then  pack  firmly  with  the  open  compost, 
but  raise  the  soil  at  the  edges  of  the  pot  as  high  as  the 
!  mound  in  the  middle.  Do  this  for  two  purposes — the 
new  soil,  by  being  well  watered,  will  become  more  com¬ 
pressed,  and  will  sink,  when  a  little  more  may  be  added, 
but  before  it  does  so,  or  becomes  filled  with  roots,  the 
little  ridge  there  will  send  the  water  where  it  is  most 
wanted — into  the  surface  of  the  ball.  A  rose  may  be 
used  for  several  waterings  at  first.  But  to  save  time, 

|  and  preserve  the  bottom  of  the  stem  from  being  wetted, 
j  the  spout  of  the  pot  may  afterwards  be  used,  taking  the 
precaution,  however,  to  pour  the  water,  not  on  the  soil, 
j  but  on  a  potsherd,  an  oyster-shell,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  so  that  the  water  will  flow  equally  all  round, 

!  without  disturbing  the  soil  in  any  part.  Need  I  add, 

|  that  no  plant  should  be  shifted  in  a  dry  state.  As  some 
|  of  our  young  beginners  complain  of  the  want  of 
minutiae,  these  notes  are  especially  for  their  use,  and 
simple  as  they  are,  attention  to  them  will  secure  against 
several  causes  of  failures.  R.  Fish. 
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Wortley  Hall,  near  Sheffield,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Wharncliffe. — At  this  place  there  are  considerable  im¬ 
provements  in  garden  matters  going  on.  .The  plant- 
j  houses  formerly  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  mansion ;  and,  besides  that,  were  from  old  age 
becoming  in  a  decaying  state,  so  that  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  almost  rebuild  them,  even  had  they 
been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  same  spot.  They  are 
now  being  put  up  in  a  situation  nearer  the  mansion, 
and  also  a  new  and  handsome  conservatory  is  building 
in  the  midst  of  the  flower-gardens.  Lady  Wharncliffe 
|  has  a  great  love  for  plants,  and  very  good  taste  in 
;  flower-gardening,  and,  therefore  (as  might  have  been 
|  expected  when  the  lady  delights  in  flowers),  there  is 
!  here  a  good  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
j  as  also  a  neat,  well-furnished  flower-garden  on  the 
|  bedding-out  system. 

Here  I  saw  a  good  bed  or  two  of  that  free-flowering 
plant,  the  Oenothera  riparia,  syn.  (E.  prostrata.  Mr. 
Law,  the  clever,  intelligent  gardener,  assured  me  that  it 
was  perfectly  hardy,  having  stood  the  winter  for  several 
years  in  the  place  where  I  saw  it  growing  and  blooming 
freely.  It  makes  a  good  yellow  bed,  and  does  not  grow 
!  more  than  six  inches  high.  The  beautiful  shrub,  Abelia 
\  floribunda ,  also  is  hardy  here.  It  was  planted-out  in 
1850,  and  lias  grown  well,  and  had  no  protection. 
Wortley  Hall  stands  upon  a  considerable  elevation,  and, 
perhaps,  that  fact  has  something  to  do  with  giving 
power  to  plants  (in  other  situations  found  tender)  to 
j  endure  the  winter  cold.  In  a  rather  sheltered  corner, 
I  there  are  two  large  Camellias,  planted  thirty  years  ago, 
|  that  have  had  no  protection.  They  are  the  old  Double- 
|  striped.  Formerly  there  was  a  large  tree  of  the  Double- 
!  white,  but  the  severe  frost  of  1837-38  destroyed  it,  so 


that  it  seems  there  is  a  difference  in  the  constitution  of 
Camellias;  for  these  two  double-striped  ones  escaped, 
or,  rather,  endured  that  severe  frost,  while  the  white 
one  was  killed,  the  situation,  soil,  &c.,  being  alike. 

There  are  scattered  through  the  extensive  pleasure- 
grounds  a  considerable  number  of  the  better  kinds  ol 
Conferee.  I  noticed  that  Juniperus  Goveniana  had  suf¬ 
fered  greatly  last  winter ;  in  fact,  it  was  killed  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  ground ;  the  rest  were  scarcely  injured. 
Cryptomeria  Japonica  was  not  even  browned  in  its 
foliage — a  circumstance  that  often  happens  with  plants 
placed  in  more  favourable  situations  as  regards  the 
amount  of  cold. 

The  Walks  in  this  place  are  all  in  the  course  of  being 
concreted.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield,  the 
walks  in  gardens,  and  even  the  public  foot-paths,  are 
nearly  all  concreted,  and  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  beauty  consists,  in  a  greater  measure,  from  the 
sprinkling  of  Derbyshire  spar,  broken  small,  over  the 
surface,  upon  the  concreted  mass  of  rough  cinders  and 
coal-tar.  Many  persons  object  to  concreted  walks  made 
with  asphalt,  or  coal-tar ;  ' but,  if  properly  done,  the 
smell  soon  evaporates,  and  is  not  perceived  aiterwards. 

I  particularly  inquired  of  Mr.  Law,  if  the  coal-tar  was 
offensive  to  the  nose?  and  his  answer  was,  “  Decidedly 
not,  after  the  first  four  or  five  days.”  The  Sheffield 
garden-walks  are  most  excellent — I  may  venture  to  say 
the  best  in  the  world.  They  are  dry  almost  always; 
they  are  firm  and  smooth  ;  and,  whon  clean  swept,  look 
like  black  marble,  spotted  with  white.  No  moss,  or 
weeds,  ever  grow  upon  them,  and  they  will  last  a  man  s 
lifetime  without  any  repairs.  Are  not  these  walks,  then, 
possessing  such  admirable  properties,  the  best  in  the 
world  ?  When  I  arrive  at  home,  I  shall  certainly  con¬ 
crete  some  of  my  walks,  a-la-Sheffield,  as  far  as  possible, 
though  I  fear  the  Derbyshire  spar  will  be  too  expensive; 
fortunately,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  small,  light- 
coloured  pebbles  from  a  river’s-bed  will  answer  the  same 
purpose. 

In  the  Hothouses  here  I  observed  several  new,  or 
apparently  new,  stove  climbers.  Lord  Wharncliffe  s 
health  last  year  having  been  indifferent,  be  was  ordered 
by  bis  physicians  to  travel  into  a  warm  climate,  to 
recover  a  healthy  state.  The  West  Indies  was  fixed 
upon,  and,  happy  am  I  to  say,  with  the  best  results. 

I .ady  Wharncliffe  accompanied  him,  and  her  active  love 
of  flowers  led  to  collecting  seeds  and  orchidaceous  plants. 
Under  the  fostering  care  of  her  gardener  the  seeds 
quickly  germinated,  and  many  of  them  prove  to  be 
climbers.  One  has  flowered,  and  is  a  singular  plant — 
a  double-blossomed  Clitoria  ternatea,  with  large  blue 
flowers.  The  petals  are  multiplied,  so  as  to  form  what 
is  called  a  semi-double  flower.  It  is  very  handsome, 
and,  at  the  time  I  called,  had  several  flowei'3  expanded. 
The  rest  of  these  climbers  appear  to  be  species  of 
Glycine,  and  other  papilionaceous  genera.  The  Orchids 
are  growing  well ;  and  I  observed  several  new  I  erns 
that  have  sprung  up  among  them. 

The  Kitchen  and  Fruit  Gardens  here  are,  at  present, 
not  in  first-rate  order,  owing  partly  to  the  wet  season, 
and  partly  to  the  family  being  from  home  so  long  a 
period;  but  I  trust  they  will  now  be  put  into  good 
repair. 

In  these  gardens,  as  is  well-known,  the  late  Joseph 
Harrison  practised  the  art  of  pruning  so  successfully, 
that  he  was  induced  to  publish  his  experience ;  and,  to 
this  day,  his  book  is  a  text-guide  to  the  art  of  pruning 
fruit-trees  on  walls. 

From  Wortley  I  went  by  rail  to  Liverpool.  The  lino 
of  railway  runs  through  a  mountainous  district.  The 
cuttings,  consequently,  are  in  some  places  most  ter¬ 
rific  ;  but  the  sides  of  the  split  rocks  are  fast  becoming 
covered  with  Ferns  and  other  Alpine  plants.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Penistone,  I  am  told,  there  are  many 
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ol  tiie  rarest  British  plants.  This  railway  gives  great  i 
facility  to  the  botanical  collector,  bringing  him,  in  a  \ 
tow  hours,  to  the  very  locality  where  these  rare  plants  I 
are  growing  wild.  I  longed  to  stay  for  a  while  in  these 
solitudes;  but  business,  business!  called,  and  1  could 
not  disregard  the  summons. 

Between  Wortley  and  Manchester,  not  far  from  the 
secluded  town  of  Glossop,  there  is  a  very  long  tunnel, 
through  which  the  railway-train  and  engine  rush 
over,  in  some  places,  unseen  depths  of  water,  which 
causes  a  very  peculiar  loud  sound,  very  terrifying  to 
the  nerves  of  the  ladies,  aye,  and  of  many  of  the 
stronger  sex  too.  I  have  travelled  some  thousands  of 
miles  on  railways,  both  on  level  ground  and  on  lofty 
arches,  as  wrell  as  through  the  bowels  of  mountains,  but  I 
1  never  heard  such  fearful  noises  anywhere  else  as  in  j 
the  long  tunnel  of  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Rail¬ 
way,  which  said  rail  runs  through  the  so-called  “  back¬ 
bone  of  England.”  T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued .) 


THE  HYACINTH. 

As  the  season  for  potting,  glassing,  and  planting  this  j 
lovely  spring  flower  is  fast  approaching,  I  think  a  few 
remarks  on  its  culture  will  be  acceptable,  and,  possibly, 
useful,  to  many  of  the  readers  of  The  Cottage  Gah- 
bf.nek.  It  is  grown  by  all  ranks  of  people,  from  the  j 
window  of  the  cottage  to  the  conservatory  of  the  royal  ! 
palace.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,  that  with  all  I 
our  skill  in  gardening  we  are  obliged  to  send  to  our 
neighbours,  the  Dutch,  for  an  annual  supply,  not 
only  of  this  root,  but  also  of  the  Narcissus,  and  many 
others.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Holland  seems  to  be 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  culture  of  bulbs.  There 
they  are  quite  a  commercial  affair,  just  as  much  as 
the  Carnation,  the  Pink,  and  Picotee,  are  here.  The 
sums  of  money  drawn  from  this  country,  for  bulbs 
alone,  are  very  considerable.  I  have  been  ci’edibly 
informed,  that  one  house  alone  receipts  between  six  and 
seven  thousands  a-year.  Whether  some  of  our  flat  lands, 
near  the  seashore,  would  grow  these  roots,  is,  as  yet, 
unknown ;  but,  in  a  proper  situation,  with  proper  soil, 
and  a  due  attention  to  management,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  might  be  grown  quite  as  well  here  as  in  Holland. 
At  all  events  it  is  worth  a  trial. 

In  describing  my  experience  in  the  culture  of  the  ! 
Hyacinth,  I  shall,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  divide  the 
subject  into  three  sections: — 1st.  Culture  in  glass.  2nd. 
Culture  in  pots.  3rd.  Culture  in  beds.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  growers. 

In  Glasses. — Bulbs,  as  our  friend  Beaton  tells  us, 
form  their  flower  buds  on  spikes  the  previous  season. 
Elence,  if  this  is  properly  effected,  they  are  sure  to 
flower;  hence,  any  bulb  so  perfected  will  flower  either  in  ; 
or  out  of  the  earth,  or  even  in  water,  This,  in  the  case 
of  the  Hyacinth,  is  well  known,  and  practised  every¬ 
where,  and  has,  in  course,  led  to  a  large  manufacture  in 
the  shape  of  glasses,  popularly  and  properly  known  by 
the  name  of  Hyacinth-glasses.  They  are  so  well  known 
that  I  need  not  describe  them  ;  but  I  may  just  mention, 
that  last  year  I  observed  some  made  of  various  coloured  i 
glass,  and  with  the  lower  part  blown  out  a  little  wider. 
This  is  an  improvement,  for,  in  the  ordinary  shape,  the 
bottom  of  the  glass  is  crowded  with  roots,  which  cannot 
be  so  well  as  if  there  was  in  that  part  a  little  more 
room.  I  have  also  remarked  that  short  glasses  are,  for 
the  same  reason,  objectionable ;  and,  for  another,  when 
the  roots  are  strong  in  a  short  glass,  they  will  lift  up 
the  bulb,  and,  if  in  flower,  very  likely  destroy  it,  by 
tumbling  it  over  out  of  the  glass.  The  glasses,  then, 
ought  to  be  at  least  nine  inches  long,  with  a  cup  at  the 
top  to  contain  the  bulb. 


The  bulbs  should  be  put  into  the  glasses  at  two  or 
three  times,  if  a  lengthened  season  of  bloom  is  desired; 
the  glasses  should  be  filled  with  soft  clean  water,  just 
up  to  the  neck,  but  not  actually  to  touch  the  bulb.  The 
time  to  do  this  depends  upon  the  wishes  or  wants  of  the 
cultivator.  If  wanted  early,  they  should  be  put  into 
the  glasses  as  soon  as  the  bulbs  arrive  from  Holland. 
When  they  are  so  placed,  and  at  whatever  time,  they 
should  be  put  into  a  dark,  cold  room  for  a  fortnight,  to 
cause  roots  to  be  formed  previously  to  the  bloom-buds 
appearing,  by  which  care  the  success  will  be  more 
certain.  Examine  them  occasionally,  and  remove  gently 
any  scales  that  may  be  decaying,  but  be  very  careful 
not  to  injure  the  young  roots,  which  will  soon  be  seen 
breaking  through  the  skin  at  the  base  of  each  bulb. 
Should  the  water  become  foul,  let  it  be  changed,  keep¬ 
ing  each  glass  filled  up  to  within  a  quarter-of-an-inch  of 
the  bulbs,  but  do  not  let  it  actually  touch  them.  When 
the  buds  and  leaves  have  made  a  little  growth,  they 
should  be  brought  into  the  full  light  of  the  window, 
but  even  then,  if  possible,  avoid  a  window  facing  the 
mid-dayr  sun,  or  one  in  a  room  where  there  is  a  fire. 
These  precautions  are  to  be  attended  to  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  a  gradual  growth,  and,  consequently,  a 
much  stronger  foliage  and  liner  bloom. 

When  the  roots  have  nearly  reached  the  bottom  of 
each  glass,  if  they  are  carefully  observed,  there  will  be 
seen,  at  the  extremity  of  each,  a  pellicle  or  covering  of 
mucous  matter.  This  soon  stops  up  the  spongelets,  or, 
as  I  may  say,  the  mouths  of  the  roots,  by  which  the 
food  of  the  plant  is  conveyed  to  the  leaves ;  these 
spongelets,  being  thus  prevented  from  performing  their 
functions,  perish,  and  often  the  whole  set  of  roots  are 
destroyed  also.  To  prevent  this  serious  disaster  and 
destruction  of  plants  (for  I  consider  the  clear  white 
roots  of  the  Hyacinth,  in  glasses,  are  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful),  the  roots  should  be  drawn  carefully  out  of  the 
glasses,  a  wide  vessel  should  be  placed  hardly  filled  with 
clean  water.  In  this  immerse  the  roots  of  a  bulb,  and 
draw  the  mass  carefully  through  the  hand,  pressing 
them  gently.  Do  this  two  or  three  times  until  the  roots 
appear  quite  clean,  and  perfectly  white.  Whilst  one 
person  is  doing  this,  let  another  be  washing  out  the 
glass,  and  wiping  it  quite  clean  and  dry.  Then  gra¬ 
dually  work  the  clean-waslied  roots  into  the  clean- 
washed  glass,  before  putting  in  any  water,  without,  if 
possible,  breaking  one.  To  get  them  in  when  they  are 
numerous,  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  twist  them 
round  and  round  till  they  reach  their  old  quarters  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  bulb  rests  upon  the  neck  of  the 
glass.  Then  fill  the  glass  with  clean  water,  and  replace 
it  in  the  window.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  once 
washing  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  bloom  through. 
After  this  no  more  care  will  be  necessary,  excepting 
occasionally  changing  the  water.  Bulbs  bloomed  in 
glasses  afterwards  are  only  fit  for  the  border;  the  roots 
do  not  take  up  sufficient  nutriment  to  perfect  strong 
leaves  and  blooms  for  the  next  year.  As  soon  as  the 
bloom  is  over,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
glasses,  preserving  all  the  roots.  Lay  them  in  a  border 
in  the  garden,  and  give  a  good  watering.  Here  they 
will  gradually  ripen  the  bulbs,  and  the  leaves  will  as 
gradually  turn  yellow  and  decay.  Then  take  them  up 
and  keep  them  dry  and  cool  until  October,  and  they 
may  then  be  planted  in  the  borders  in  the  flower-garden. 

T.  ArPLEBY. 

( To  be  continued .) 


OCCUPATION  OF  VACANT  GROUND. 

As  the  season  has  now  arrived  in  which  many  crops 
are  cleared  off,  it  becomes  the  skilful  cultivator  to  con¬ 
sider  in  what  way  his  ground  can  bo  most  advanta- 
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geously  cropped  again,  so  as  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
what  growing  weather  is  yet  to  come,  and  to  have  as 
many  substitutes  as  possible  for  that  important  pro¬ 
duction,  the  Potato,  which  is,  too  truly,  all  but  a  general 
failure.  In  every  district  that  I  have  been  able  to  hear 
from,  it  is  worse  diseased  than  on  any  occasion,  except 
the  first  year  of  its  introduction,  and  one  subsequently. 
Now,  as  large  breadths  of  ground,  rendered  vacant  by 
the  taking  up  of  this  root,  will  necessarily  he  at  liberty 
for  other  crops,  it  is  highly  advisable  to  sow  or  plant 
the  same  without  delay,  in  order  to  obtain  some  recom¬ 
pense  for  the  loss  the  failure  in  the  recent  crop  has 
caused.  Every  day’s  delay  in  the  performance  of  this 
work  is  just  so  much  loss,  by  abstracting  so  much  from 
the  best  part  of  the  growing  season ;  as  one  day  now 
will  tend  more  to  advance  a  plant  than  a  week  will  do 
in  October.  It  is  needless  to  urge  on  the  cultivators  to 
be  up  and  stirring,  for  though  much  progress,  doubtless, 
has  taken  place,  in  the  latter  mouth,  with  plants  of  the 
Cabbage  tribe,  yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  such 
progress  is  more  in  the  large  plants  than  in  the  smaller 
ones.  The  later  ones  seem  not  to  bo  possessed  with 
that  vital  energy  necessary  to  urge  them  on  against  the 
cold,  and  other  difficulties  of  the  season  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
of  much  importance  that  they  be  sufficiently  advanced, 
before  the  advent  of  that  cold  season,  so  that  their  growth 
be  not  then  arrested.  In  fact,  we  hope,  long  before  this 
paper  reaches  our  readers,  that  large  breadths  of  useful 
autumn  and  winter  vegetables  will  bo  occupying  the 
spaces  which,  in  July,  presented  the  desolating  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  diseased  Potato-fields. 

As  many  people  dug  up  the  crop  at  the  time,  or  very 
soon  afterwards,  it  is  likely  that  the  ground  so  cleared 
was  at  once  planted  with  some  or  other  of  the  Broccoli 
crops ;  others,  which  have  only  been  cleared  more 
recently,  might  also,  perhaps,  have  received  a  later 
planting  of  the  same  useful  production ;  and  even  now, 
plants  put  in,  may,  in  all  likelihood,  become  useful  in 
spring,  provided  the  winter  be  not  too  severe ;  but  even 
in  that  case,  small  plants  sometimes  struggle  through  as 
well  as  larger  ones;  and  though  fine,  large  heads  cannot 
be  expected  from  such,  yet  they  are  generally  accept¬ 
able,  so  that  it  behoves  the  skilful  cultivator  to  make  the 
most  of  his  ground  that  circumstances  will  allow ;  and  a 
little  extra  exertion,  at  this  time,  will  enable  him  to 
accomplish  this  in  a  much  better  way  than  he  will  at 
first  be  led  to  imagine. 

In  addition  to  planting  larger  breadths  of  the  winter 
stuff  mentioned  above,  certain  crops  may  yet  be  sown, 
with  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  of  great  service  in 
spring;  of  these,  Turnips  stand  first,  as  being  the  most 
useful  as  well  as  most  hardy.  Seed,  therefore,  of  some 
good,  hardy,  autumn  sort  ought  to  bo  sown  ;  and  in 
due  time  the  crop  must  be  thinned,  and  weeds,  &c., 
destroyed ;  and  although  the  bulbs  will  not  get  large, 
yet  they  often  become  nice  and  firm ;  and,  in  mild 
winters,  they  keep  growing  until  the  advance  of  spring 
sends  them  to  seed,  prior  to  which,  however,  they  often 
furnish  many  useful  dishes  of  greens,  in  the  shape  of 
those  little  sprouts  they  furnish  in  such  numbers.  The 
best  kind  is  certainly  one  partakiug  of  the  characters  of 
the  “old  Stone;'’  most  probably  some  of  its  progeny 
|  may  have  improved  in  some  of  its  points ;  at  all  events, 
i  sow  a  quautitity,  and  the  produce,  though  small,  will 
i  amply  repay  you  for  the  trouble  and  seed  made  use  of. 
This  crop  may  occupy  some  exposed  or  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  it  would  be  imprudent  to  sow  or  plant  a 
more  delicate  one  ;  in  fact,  it  is  in  fields  that  such  crops 
are  often  both  best  and  most  profitable,  and  it  is  there 
that  we  advise  its  being  done  now,  believing,  that  before 
this  the  bulk  of  Turnips  wanted  in  gardens  will  have 
been  sown,  and,  perhaps,  thinned. 

It  is  only  in  those  less-favoured  spots  that  can  be 
spared  for  this  crop,  the  interior  of  most  gardens  being 


often  jdanted  or  sown  with  something  else,  less  robust 
than  the  Turnip;  and  first  in  the  list,  for  general  useful¬ 
ness,  is  the  Cabbage,  or  Colewort,  as  the  earliest  are 
called  in  the  London  market.  These  last-named  pro¬ 
ductions,  which  many  cultivators  in  distant  counties  are 
unable  to  comprehend,  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
ordinary  Spring  Cabbages;  but,  being  sown  earlier  than 
is  usual  for  this  class,  arrive  at  a  size,  in  autumn,  at 
which  they  might  then  be  cut,  if  wanted,  but  are  left  so, 
and  cut  very  early  in  spring,  they  having  grown  con¬ 
siderably  during  the  winter,  if  it  has  been  at  all  mild, 
but  if  severe,  their  size,  instead  of  being  the  means  of 
saving  them,  has  a  reverse  tendency,  so  that  they  lose 
considerably  of  their  outside  leaves  besides  being 
crippled  in  other  respects;  however,  they  usually 
constitute  an  important  crop  to  all  who  cater  for 
the  public  taste;  and  in  order  that  they  should  be 
as  serviceable  as  possible,  care  is  taken  to  sow  only 
such  kinds  as  are  not  likely  to  run  to  seed.  This  point 
in  Cabbage  culture  has  certainly  been  much  improved 
upon  of  late  years ;  yet,  now  and  then,  a  batch  will  be 
seen  possessing  the  flowering  character  of  their  original 
parents.  These,  of  course,  must  be  abandoned,  or 
rather  discarded,  immediately,  and  only  those  sown 
which  possess  the  requisite  qualities ;  and  although  it 
cannot  always  be  depended  on,  sowing  the  same  kinds 
year  after  year,  yet,  for  the  above  purpose,  we  have  found 
the  varieties  called  Eartham,  Downham,  and  Fulham, 
all  good,  and  less  liable  to  run  to  seed  than  some 
others ;  but  for  early  use  they  must  be  sown  by 
the  middle  or  about  the  20th  of  July;  while,  for  the 
principal  spring  crop  of  Cabbages,  the  12th  of  August 
is  soon  enough  in  the  south  of  England — making,  of 
course,  that  difference  for  latitude,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  which  individual  cases  call  for. 

Another  useful  winter,  or  early  spring  crop,  is  Spinach, 
which,  if  sown  the  last  week  in  August,  will  grow  away 
during  the  mild  weeks  in  autumn,  and  produce  leaves 
in  abundance  for  use  in  winter  and  early  spring.  This 
may  he  sown  in  continuous  rows,  a  foot  apart,  and 
though  they  are  seldom  thinned  in  autumn,  yet  a  little 
help  that  way  will  not  be  without  its  merits.  Keeping 
them  clear  from  weeds,  &c  ,  must,  of  course,  be  strictly 
adhered  to ;  and  if  the  wants  of  the  family  require  it,  a 
certain  portion  might  be  slightly  covered  up  in  severe 
weather,  to  save  it  from  the  frost  and  other  mishaps 
common  at  that  time.  Ground  that  has  had  a  crop  of 
potatoes  is  often  sown  with  this  crop,  which  may  be 
done  without  any  additional  manure,  for  too  much  of 
the  latter  induces  a  grossness  of  habit  incompatible 
with  its  enduring  the  rigours  of  winter. 

Large  breadths  of  Lettuce  may  be  planted  out,  as 
also  of  Endive;  but  these  ought  to  be  honoured  with  a 
border  or  other  sheltered  position,  for  although  they  will 
grow  tolerably  well  in  the  open  ground,  and  are  often 
planted  there,  yet  they  do  not  come  so  soon  into 
use  as  when  favoured  by  some  sheltering  wall  or 
other  object.  The* kinds  most  proper  to  plant  now  are 
the  hardy  Hammersmith  and  Brown  Butch  Lettuce,  with  a 
little  of  the  Brown  and  Green  Coss ;  and  of  the  Batavian 
Endive.  These  last  had  better  be  planted  more  spa¬ 
ringly  than  the  Lettuce,  because,  being  less  favourites, 
are  not  so  much  wanted,  except  in  very  severe  winters 
they  may  withstand  it  better  than  the  others.  Now,,  in 
planting  these  last  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the 
ground  made  fine,  and  dry  weather  is,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  moist,  as  the  latter  encourages  the  slug,  and 
other  enemies,  to  prey  on  the  young  plants,  which  are 
sometimes  to  plant  over  several  times  in  consequence. 
Even  if  the  ground  was  made  tolerably  firm  on  the 
top,  it  is  better  so  than  if  in  the  rough  clods  of  ordi¬ 
nary  digging;  for  the  interstices  between  the  latter 
are  just  so  many  dwelling-places  for  the  enemies  of 
the  crop  to  retire  into  —  thus  remedial  measures  are 
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difficult  to  put  in  force,  until,  by  repeated  treading, 
the  ground  becomes  more  solid.  Of  course,  this  con¬ 
solidation  must  bo  effected  when  it  is  tolerably  dry, 
otherwise  the  injury  done  in  another  way  will  be 
equal  to  the  benefits  expected.  Where  a  choice  can  be 
made,  dry  sandy  soil  is  the  best  for  such  crops-;  but, 
ordinarily,  they  will  endurej  most  of  our  winters  in 
the  common  garden  soil  of  districts  on  a  stiff,  retentive 
loam,  and  we  are  not  quite  sure  but  the  latter  descrip¬ 
tion  of  soil  suits  them  best  in  summer ;  and  if  they  can 
be  saved  through  the  winter,  such  a  soil  will  produce 
the  best  heads  in  spring,  too,  if  everything  else  bo 
favourable  for  their  well-being. 

Many  things  will  now  require  a  little  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  perfect  their  growth  this  season,  as 
Tomatoes,  Capsicums,  and  other  tender  sweet  herbs.  In 
the  first-named,  close  pruning-in,  and  limiting  the 
number  of  fruit,  will  hasten  the  perfection  of  what 
remains.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Capsicums,  which 
may  be  induced  to  ripen  faster,  by  part  of  the  foliage 
being  removed,  &c.  J.  Robson. 


CULTIVATION  OF  TARES. 

Tares,  or  Vetches,  are  of  two  kinds — Winter  and 
Summer — the  former  being  usually  sown  in  the  autumn, 
and  the  latter  in  the  spring.  There  are  also  two  varieties 
of  the  Winter  Tare,  one  coming  to  feed  early,  the  other 
late.  This  crop  furnishes  a  very  important  and  useful 
produce  of  green  food,  and,  in  the  economy  of  farming, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  cultivation  of  Tares  should  re¬ 
ceive  its  due  share  of  attention,  for  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  it  is  the  most  valuable  green  crop  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  being  available  as  food  for  sheep  as 
well  as  for  the  soiling  of  cattle,  when  sown  in  succes¬ 
sion,  during  the  whole  of  the  summer  months. 

It  is  desirable,  in  selecting  land  for  sowing  Tares,  to 
take  that  which  is  clean  and  free  from  couch  grass,  for 
it  rarely  happens  that  sufficient  time  can  be  had,  or  that 
the  weather  is  favourable  for  clearing  the  land,  after  the 
crop  has  been  fed  or  removed,  to  be  followed  by  a  crop 
of  Turnips. 

It  is,  however,  seldom  that  all  the  land  intended  to  be 
appropriated  to  this  crop  can  be  found  quite  clean;  it  is, 
therefore,  necessary,  when  the  land  is  foul,  that  a  course 
of  tillage  should  be  commenced  before  sowing  the  seed. 
To  effect  this,  I  recommend  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
after  harvest,  and  rafter,  or  half-plough  the  land,  rather 
shallow,  then  scarify  across  the  ploughing,  which  pro¬ 
cess  will  move  all  the  surface,  and  lay  the  land  light 
and  loose,  and  in  a  favourable  state  (supposing  the 
weather  to  be  dry)  for  the  drags,  harrows,  &c.,  to  work 
out  the  grass  and  weeds,  to  be  collected  upon  the  sur¬ 
face,  in  order  that  they  may  be  burnt  or  carted  away 
from  the  land. 

Then  plough  the  land  a  good  depth,  into  ridges  of 
such  size  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  may  require ;  for  this 
crop,  when  sown  in  the  autumn,  is  very  liable  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  the  alternate  action  of  the  heavy  rains  and 
frost;  it  is,  therefore,  highly  necessary  that  the  land, 
should  lie  as  dry  as  ridges  can  make  it,  taking  care,  at 
the  same  time,  that  a  sufficiency  of  water-furrows  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  water  from  the 
ridges.  The  best  time  for  sowing  both  the  varieties  of 
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Winter  Tare  is  the  first  week  in  September,  although  in 
some  seasons,  upon  a  dry  soil  in  good  condition,  they 
come  on  and  give  a  fair  produce  when  sown  as  late  as 
the  month  of  November ;  but  in  this  case  the  crop  is 
much  more  uncertain,  being  liable  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  slug,  or  damaged  by  frost. 

From  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  will  be 
sufficient  for  an  acre ;  the  latter  quantity  is  preferable  if 
sown  rather  late,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  about 
three  or  four  gallons  of  Oats  or  Winter  Barley  mixed 
with  them,  or,  in  case  of  the  early  sort,  the  like  quantity 
of  Rye.  The  advantage  of  this  mixture  will  be  found 
at  the  time  of  feeding  or  cutting,  as  well  as  during  the 
period  of  growth.  The  flag  of  the  Oats,  or  other  grain 
sown  amongst  them,  shelters  the  Tares  from  the  effect 
of  frost,  and  at  the  time  of  using  the  produce,  either  for 
feeding  sheep  or  the  soiling  of  cattle,  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  crop  will  be  available,  the  strong  stalks 
of  the  corn  holding  up  the  Tares,  and  preventing  the 
bottom  part  of  the  haulm  becoming  partially  decayed. 
To  this  result  it  is  very  liable  on  good  land,  in  a  favour¬ 
able  season — in  which  case  it  becomes  quite  useless  as 
food  for  cattle,  and  when  cut  for  soiling  the  whole  crop 
is  unpalatable.  Tares  are  usually  sown  broadcast;  it  is, 
however,  a  good  plan  to  drill  the  seed  at  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  space  between  the  drills,  and  this  method 
is  more  in  use  than  formerly,  as  it  gives  an  opportunity, 
in  some  seasons,  to  use  the  hoe,  and  destroy  Charlock, 
and  other  weeds  which  often  infest  this  crop. 

Formerly,  manure  used  generally  to  be  applied  to  the 
land  previously  to  sowing  Tares,  in  order  that  an  abund¬ 
ant  crop  may  be  obtained,  and  that  when  followed  by 
Turnips  it  may  prevent  the  necessity  of  applying  ma¬ 
nure  at  the  busy  period  of  Turnip-sowing.  It  is,  however, 
now  only  needful  to  apply  manure  where  the  land  is  too 
poor  to  bear  a  good  crop ;  for,  after  the  land  is  free  of  the 
Tare  crop,  any  amount  of  artificial  manure  requisite 
may  be  applied  with  the  Turnip-seed,  without  the  de¬ 
lay  consequent  upon  the  application  of  yard  or  town 
manure. 

Previously  to  the  introduction  of  artificial  manures, 
and  the  use  of  the  Turnip  drill,  Tares  were  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  preparation  for  a  Turnip  crop  upon 
some  soils;  for  when  Turnips  were  sown  broadcast, 
after  a  crop  of  Tares  fed  by  sheep,  and  without  other 
manure,  although  the  land  might  be  rich  enough  to 
produce  a  crop,  yet  the  young  Turnip-plant  does  not 
thrive  well  upon  the  generality  of  soils,  and  it  often 
became  a  prey  to  the  grub,  wireworm,  &c.  This  is, 
however,  now  become  an  almost  obsolete  practice,  and 
is  only  mentioned  here  to  caution  cultivators  against 
the  use  of  anything  except  artificial  manures. 

The  method  of  consuming  the  crop  varies,  and  should 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  rotation  intended. 
When  the  object  is  to  grow  Turnips  after  the  Tares,  the 
crop  should  be  fed  whilst  young,  in  oi-der  that  the  land 
may  be  left  with  a  clean  surface;  or,  in  case  of  being  cut 
for  cattle,  the  whole  of  the  haulm  should  be  taken  away, 
it  being  injurious  to  the  Turnip  crop  when  any  portion 
is  turned  down  and  buried  with  the  plough. 
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The  best  time  for  feeding  Tares  with  sheep  is  just 
before  they  begin  to  bloom,  and  up  to  the  period  of  full 
bloom,  and  after  that  they  are  valuable  to  cut  for 
soiling  horses,  &c.,  as  long  as  the  haulm  is  green.  I 
must  here  observe,  that  in  case  of  feeding  with  sheep, 
when  the  crop  is  very  abundant,  or  getting  old,  it  is  the 
best  plan  to  cut  with  the  scythe,  and  put  into  racks  or 
cages,  in  order  that  any  portion  not  eaten  by  the  stock 
may  be  easily  removed. 

When  the  land  is  intended  for  Wheat  (particularly 
upon  heavy  soils),  a  portion  of  the  crop  being  left  uncou- 
sumed  may  be  ploughed  in  and  buried  with  advantage  ; 
and  if  the  land  be  sown  with  White  Mustard,  and  fed  on 
the  land,  not  too  late  in  the  season,  it  will  prove  an  ex¬ 
cellent  preparation  for  a  Wheat  crop. 

Joseph  Blundell. 


BRAHMA  POUTRA  FOWLS. 

I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  spare  a  little  space  for  me  on 
the  subject  of  Brahma  Poutra  Fowls,  so  much  discussed  of 
late. 

I  can  scarcely  understand  your  merciless  condemnation 
of  these  so-called  Brahma  Poutras,  and  think  that,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  of  their  being  the  result  of  a  cross, 
you  should  pause  before  knocking  them  down  in  the  manner 
you  have  done.  I  contend  that  no  evidence  calculated  to 
stamp  them  as  mongrels  has  yet  been  before  the  public  ;  on 
the  contrary,  all  we  hear  and  see,  if  well  looked  into,  leads 
to  the  fact  of  their  being,  at  least,  a  distinct  variety  of  the 
Shanghae,  as  distinct  and  pure  as  are  the  Buffs,  Whites,  or 
any  other  colour.  I  am  aware  that  several  persons  have 
accidentally  (as  was  imagined)  produced  birds  resembling 
these  in  plumage ;  but  on  enquiring,  you  will  find,  as  I 
have,  that  either  the  father  or  mother  w^ere  of  this  de¬ 
scription,  and  have  come  from  some  of  Mr.  Stainton’s  Greys.  I 
This  I  can  prove  to  be  the  case  in  several  instances ;  and 
with  reference  to  some  of  the  chicks  being  Buff,  and  others 
Grey,  some  have  taken  after  one  point,  and  some  after  the 
other  ;  and  do. we  not  see  the  same  thing  continually  among 
Buffs  and  Partridge  birds,  where  there  is  even  the  slightest  j 
tinge  of  a  cross  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  birds  thus 
produced,  would  throw  back,  even  if  mated  with  birds  of  the 
same  colour  as  themselves  and  pure  breed,  and  some  of  the 
chickens  would  show  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  mon- 
grelism :  but  I  firmly  believe  that  birds  bred  from  her 
Majesty’s,  I)r.  Gwynne’s,  or  Mr.  Sheehan’s  stocks,  will  pro¬ 
duce  birds  as  true  to  feather,  the  next  and  the  next  genera¬ 
tions,  as  they  have  this ;  and  that  they  have  doneso  this  year  is 
an  undeniable  fact,  and  of  which  I  have  evidence  as  regards 
the  first  two  strains  running  in  my  yard,  and  shall  be  happy 
to  shew  you,  or  any  other  person  wishing  to  see  them. 

I  must  beg  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  com¬ 
munication  of  your  correspondent  in  this  week’s  number  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  lie  says,  “  a  poor  gardener,  by 
name  Turner,  received  a  grey  cock  in  payment  of  his  services 
from  Mr.  Griggs,”  but  he  does  not  say  where  Mr.  Griggs 
obtained  him.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  Mr.  Griggs  imported  him ;  he  describes  him  as  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  bird,  but  not  liking  the  colour,  he  sold  him  to 
Turner  for  a  fair  price  ;  but  no  such  bargain  as  your  cor 
respondent  states  was  made  for  him.  lie  also  lays  great 
stress  on  the  fact  of  so  small  a  sum  as  10s.  cash  being  paid 
for  the  chickens  (which  he  acknowledges  were  only  half- 
bred,  being  between  the  Grey  cock  and  Buff  hens.)  If  I 
mistake  not,  10s.  each  was  not  considered  such  a  very  low 
price  for  chickens  three  or  four  years  back,  particularly  for 
birds  which  were  not  known.  I  have  seen  first-rate  birds 
sold  for  quite  as  little ;  in  fact,  I  think  tbe  price  was  a  good 
one,  and  quite  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  some  one 
bad  discrimination  enough  to  see  their  good  points.  The 
fact  of  Mr.  Stainton,  and  others,  discarding  them  on  account 
of  their  colour,  ought  not  to  condemn  them ;  because  you 


may  find  plenty  of  people  now  who  prefer  Partridge  birds  to 
Buffs,  but  that  does  not  make  the  latter  any  worse  ;  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  taste ;  and  if  you  have  your  taste,  in 
fairness  you  should  let  me  have  mine ;  yours  may  be  black ; 
mine,  white. 

Again,  your  correspondent  says,  with  reference  to  the  sale 
of  some  of  these  birds  last  year,  “that  nobody  would  look 
at  them  ;  and  that  many  were  sold  for  a  trifle  ;  and  that  he 
stood  by  and  saw  six  or  seven  lots  put  up  without  a  bidder.” 
It  is  very  easy  to  make  assertions,  but  not  always  so  easy  to 
prove  them.  I  happen  to  have  marked  catalogues  of  nearly 
every  sale  at  Stevens’s  since  last  September ;  and  only  on 
two  occasions  do  I  remember  seeing  any  of  these  Greys  put 
up.  The  first  was  on  the  22nd  September,  when  lots  28  to 
47,  all  Greys,  and  most  of  them  only  chickens,  fetched 
respectively  the  following  prices,  namely  : — 22s.,  75s.,  03s., 
4Gs.,  34s.,  30s.,  42s.,  42s.,  44s.,  and  23s.  I  think  for  that 
time  these  were  not  very  bad  prices ;  and  lot  30,  75s., 
has  since,  I  believe,  been  sold  for  T6  15s.  The  next  time 
any  of  these  were  sold  was  November  0th.,  when  five  lots 
were  put  up.  They  were  very  inferior  to  the  others,  and  all 
appeared  to  have  had  a  sort  of  tuft  plucked  out  of  the  back 
of  the  head ;  they  were,  however,  all  sold,  at  prices  varying 
from  10s.  to  14s. ;  they  were  all  chickens  a  few  months  old. 

Your  correspondent  also  says  of  these  birds,  “  that 
nothing  can  be  more  common  or  ugly-looking;”  but  it  appears 
he  is  speaking  of  only  one  lot  of  birds,  and  which  are 
acknowledged,  even  by  their  owner,  to  be  but  inferior 
specimens.  If  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  pay  me  a  visit, 
he  can  see  some  chickens  from  the  Queen’s  and  Dr. 
Gwynne's  stocks,  which,  I  am  sure,  can  neither  be  set  down 
as  ugly  or  common  looking,  in  fact,  they  are  the  admiration 
of  all  who  see  them.  I  should  like  him  to  see  them  running, 
as  they  look  much  better  on  the  ground  than  in  a  pen.  If  he 
thinks  it  worth  while,  and  would  let  me  know  when  he  would 
come,  I  should  be  happy  to  receive  him. 

P.  Jones,  Jun.,  High  Street,  Fulham. 

[Where  is  our  “  merciless  condemnation  ”  of  Brahma 
Poutras?  Our  condemnation,  and  merciless  too,  is  of  the 
attempts  to  give  them  a  value  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
If  they  are  admitted  to  be  mere  Grey  Shangliaes,  and  that 
they  do  not  lay  eggs  as  large  as  Turkies;  and  that  they  are 
not  superior  to  all  other  Shangliaes ;  then  have  we  done 
some  service  in  preventing  the  public  being  duped. — 
Ed.  C.  G.] 


CULTURE  OF  BRITISH  ORCHISES. 

As  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  anybody  who  has  succeeded 
in  growing  our  native  Chalk  Orchises,  which  failure  appears 
to  me  to  proceed  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  their  likings 
and  dislikings,  and  having  no  means  of  trying  them  properly 
myself,  I  venture  to  send  you  the  following  remarks,  hoping  | 
to  induce  some  enterprising  botanist  to  enter  on  the 
attempt.  “  Grow  the  Chalk  Orchises!  Nonsense!  Yrou’ll 
never  get  them  to  do;  they  may  live  one  year,  or  perhaps 
two,  if  you’re  lucky,  but  they  will  all  die  off  after  that.” 
These  are  the  sort  of  remarks  with  which  these  suggestions, 
and  with  which  any  one  who  attempts  to  grow  these 
beautiful  and  singular  plants,  is  greeted  on  all  sides;  and 
some  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  is  always  brought  forward  “who  dug 
out  a  flower-bed,  several  feet,  ancl  filled  it  witli  chalky  soil, 
and  having  put  in  the  bulbs  in  the  autumn  with  great  care, 
waited  for  the  spring  to  see  the  result,  and  not  one  of  them 
flowered !" 

Astonishing  fact !  Having  been  put  in  a  situation  which 
was  about  the  last  they  would  have  chosen,  it  was  marvellous 
that  they  did  not  thrive.  The  Chalk  Orchises  (by  which  I 
do  not  mean  the  three  or  four  to  which  modern  science  has 
restricted  the  class,  but  the  tribes  of  Ophrys,  Hahenaria, 
Gymnadenia,  and  Aceras  as  well)  are  infected  with  a  sort  of 
hydrophobia.  Not  content  with  keeping  out  the  rain  by 
means  of  a  close  chalky  soil,  they  require  (at  least,  so  I 
believe)  a  decided  slope  to  grow  upon,  that  the  heavy  rain 
may  run  down  and  leave  them  dry.  This  I  take  to  be  much 
more  important  than  the  chalky  soil.  I  have  in  a  llower-bed 
a  row  of  Bee  Orchises  which  have  lived  and  flowered  (though 
not  in  perfection)  four  years.  Bee  Orchises  have  been 
planted  in  the  front  and  middle  of  the  same  bed;  and  in 
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another  bed  far  more  chalky  and  more  in  the  sun,  hut  none 
have  lived  but  this  row  at  the  hack.  The  position  is  shady, 
and  the  ground  nearly  free  from  chalk  ;  they  were  taken  up 
in  flower ,  and  yet  they  did  not  die.  The  fact  is,  that  a  little 
projecting  hit  of  the  roof  of  the  house  keeps  off  the  heavy 
rain,  and  this  one  advantage  appears  to  compensate  for 
everything.  ? 

My  advice,  then,  is — plant  them  on  a  sloping  hank  which 
has  been  “  made  ”  for  them,  and  in  a  good  sunny  position, 
and  if  they  will  not  do  then,  T  will  believe  that  they  cannot  be 
grown  ;  but  till  then,  I  shall  still  believe  it  practicable. 

Some  of  the  Orchises  require  a  different  soil  and  position; 
perhaps,  in  another  letter,  I  may  say  something  about  them  ; 
hut  Ophrys  apifera ,  Ophrys  muscifera,  Aceras  anthropo- 
phora,  Gymnadenia  conopsca,  and  Orchis  pyramidalis,  will 
all  enjoy  the  sunny  chalky  bank.  W.  P. 

[We  had  expunged  the  “  perhaps  ”  from  the  above  half¬ 
promise,  but  leave  it  that  we  may  append  this  expression  of 
our  hope  that  you  will  favour  us  with  your  remarks  upon 
other  British  Orchids. — Ed.  C.  G.] 


SHANGHAE  COCKEREL  AS  A  NURSE. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  feel  interested  in  the 
following,  as  a  further  illustration  of  the  docility  of  the 
Shanghae  Cocks  as  nurses  : — 

I  have  a  White  Shanghae  Cockerel,  of  Mrs.  Plerbert’s 
breed,  hatched  in  January  last,  whose  usefulness  well  repays 
me  for  the  care  requisite  in  rearing-  so  early  in  the  year. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  had  four  hens,  with  each  a  brood  of 
chickens,  and  I  wished  to  have  their  eggs  before  the  usual 
time  for  them  to  lay  again.  How  could  I  manage  this  ?  I 
had  observed  this  young  cockerel  to  be  very  kind  among 
chickens.  Was  it  possible  that  lie  would  nurse  them  ?  I 
determined  to  try,  and  placed  them  with  him,  in  a  warm, 
large,  dry  pen,  and  he  appeared  perfectly  to  understand  the 
importance  of  the  trust  committed  to  his  care.  For  an  hour 
or  two,  some  of  the  chicks  were  fretful  for  their  mothers ; 
he  seemed  to  interpret  their  feelings,  and  chuckled,  and 
called,  scratched,  broke  bits  of  soft  bread  placed  for  their 
food,  and,  in  short,  did  everything  to  comfort  and  amuse 
his  young  charge  until  they  became  tranquil,  walking  about 
the  pen  with  the  utmost  caution,  lest  he  should  tread  upon 
any  of  them.  They  soon  became  quite  familiar  with  him, 
and  he  will  carry  four  or  five  on  his  back  at  once.  At  night, 
the  youngest  of  his  large  family  sleep  under  his  wings,  and 
he  looks  most  paternally  anxious  until  they  are  all  housed 
and  settled. 

Thus,  through  the  docility  and  care  of  this  cockerel,  I 
am  receiving  four  extra  eggs  every  day,  one  from  each  of 
the  mothers,  and  he  is  nursing  forty-five  healthy  chickens. 
Two  or  three  times,  I  have  put  him  into  another  pen,  to 
see  what  would  be  the  result,  when  he  showed  the  greatest 
uneasiness  to  return  to  his  broods,  and  they  gave  the  most 
cordial  signs  of  welcome  when  he  was  restored  to  them. 
I  have  two  other  Shanghae  cocks  which,  though  I  have 
never  tried  them  as  nurses,  are  also  very  good  with  chickens. 
— M.  C.,  Altrincham. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  GOLD  FISH. 

In  one  of  your  recent  numbers,  you  noticed  that  a  cor¬ 
respondent  had  made  enquiries  respecting  the  proper  treat¬ 
ment  of  Gold  Fish.  The  following  remarks,  made  by  a  person 
long  resident  at  Shanghae,  may,  therefore,  be  acceptable. 
The  Chinese  say  that  these  fish  were  first  brought  to  Amoy 
from  Japan,  where  they  are  indigenous,  being  found  in  a 
tepid  lake  on  the  summit  of  the  Laconie  Mountains,  pro¬ 
bably  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano. 

The  Mandarins-  avail  themselves  of  this  fairy  family  as 
garden  ornaments,  frequently  introducing  them  between 
plates  of  glass  in  the  interstices  of  their  favourite  rockwork, 
which  they  render  water-tight  by  a  varnish,  which  they  call 
Tamfoo ;  or  retaining  them  in  porcelain  vases,  symmetrically 
disposed  on  the  balustrades  of  their  houses. 

They  are  generally  fed  on  a  sort  of  biscuit  made  of  rice, 
with,  in  the  colder  season,  a  small  quantity  of  the  bark  of 


the  camphor  tree,  very  finely -powdered  (called  Fangti). 
During  the  breeding  season  the  eggs  of  certain  insects  are 
liberally  supplied. 

Rain-water  agrees  better  with  them  than  the  spring-water, 
for,  if  there  is  iron  in  the  soil,  they  gradually  lose  their  | 
brilliancy,  and  become  of  an  ashy-brown  colour ;  or,  if  chalk 
abounds,  or  porcelain  clay,  they  become  blind,  the  scales 
throw  out  a  cottony  exudation,  like  the  American  blight  on 
an  apple  tree,  and  they  die. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  attending  gold  fish,  that  i 
under  certain  dispositions  of  their  temperament  they  are  | 
seized  with  a  sort  of  furor,  and  devour  each  other ;  the 
stronger  preying  on  the  more  feeble.  The  Chinese  call  this 
disease  Chang-poo-Cliing.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  occurs  ! 
in  our  latitude.  T.  Werthein. 


GAPES  IN  CHICKENS. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  out  the  excellent  sug¬ 
gestions  of  Mr.  Tegetmeier  with  regard  to  the  “  Gapes,” 
hitherto  so  destructive  to  our  best  breeds  of  chickens ;  and, 
in  enumerating  the  results,  I  will  indicate  a  mode  of  ope¬ 
rating  which  may  prove  of  value.  I  took  six  well-marked 
cases,  and  determined  to  treat  three  of  them  with  the 
turpentine  fumigation,  and  three  with  the  direct  application 
of  the  turpentine  by  means  of  a  feather  passed  down  the 
windpipe. 

The  three  to  which  the  turpentine  was  directly  applied 
lived  and  did  well.  To  fumigate  the  other  three,  I  used  a 
case,  containing  the  bird,  and  a  piece  of  saturated  flannel  to 
create  an  atmosphere  of  turpentine,  and  this  atmosphere 
was  respired,  (at  short  intervals)  for  several  hours,  and  two 
of  the  cases  with  success,  but  the  third  bird  died  ;  and,  on 
examination,  I  found  one  large  worm  and  five  small  ones, 
which  were  still  adherent  to  the  windpipe,  and  were  not  at 
all  disturbed  from  their  position. 

You  can  imagine,  that  I  rather  hold  to  the  superiority  of 
the  direct  application  of  the  turpentine,  and  I  have  thought 
much  of  the  best  mode  of  applying  this  worm  poison.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  gained,  in 
addition  to  the  application  of  the  turpentine,  hy  causing  a 
small  mechanical  disturbance  to  the  worms  themselves,  by 
some  mode  which  would  not  wound  the  windpipe ;  this 
could  be  done,  I  fancy,  by  means  of  a  slender  bit  of  whale¬ 
bone,  having  left  at  the  end  a  small  button,  on  to  which  a 
small  sponge  is  tied;  the  instrument  is  easily  made  after 
the  manner  of  a  surgeon’s  “probang.”  The  sponge  may 
be  cut  away,  little  and  little,  till  the  proper  size  and  shape 
are  obtained,  and  will  have  this  advantage,  that  the  tur¬ 
pentine  will  not  drop  from  it  into  the  lungs ;  but  will  be 
necessarily  distributed,  by  the  round  or  conical  sponge,  on 
every  part  of  the  windpipe  to  which  worms  may  be  affixed, 
and  which  would  not  obtain,  in  many  cases,  by  the  use  of 
the  flat  feather.  I  do  not  know  if  I  have  made  my  sug¬ 
gestion  clear;  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  will  render  the 
operation  more  certain  and  uniform  ;  and  if  so,  it  is  worth  a 
few  minutes’  trouble  in  preparing  the  little  instrument.  I 
intend  to  use  it  myself,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  it 
answers  to  others. 

I  may  mention,  as  the  result  of  observations  I  have  made, 
that  all  my  breeds  of  fancy  fowls  are  equally  subject  to  the 
disease  of  Gapes,  except  the  Malays,  and  in  no  case  have  I 
ever  found  them  affected ;  this  is  curious  ;  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  if  it  be  a  fact  confirmed  by  other  observers,  or 
only  a  curious  coincidence. 

W.  Lort,  Great  Heath ,  near  Tcnbury. 


GREAT  SALE  OF  STOCK  AT  TORTWORTH. 
august  24th  and  25th. 

The  sale  of  the  magnificent  stock  of  the  late  Earl  Ducie 
took  place  at  Tortwortli  Court,  the  scene  of  the  late  lamented 
nobleman’s  exertions  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  The 
fame  of  the  stock  bad  long  since  spread  beyond  the  shores 
of  England,  and  we  were  not  surprised  to  see  an  immense 
assemblage,  amongst  them  being  many  American  breeders — 
men  who  spare  neither  money  nor  trouble  to  improve  their  1 
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cattle  and  horses.  Not  many  years  since  they  bought  from 
(Leicestershire,  Mr.  Hewer’s  Hereford  bull,  “  Major,”  and  a 
number  of  Cotswold  ewes  from  the  flocks  of  Messrs. 
Hewer  and  Cotlier.  It  was  certain  that  the  sale  was  next 
!  in  importance  to  those  of  the  Messrs.  Collings’s  stock  which 
j  took  place  many  years  ago,  and  the  prices  obtained  at  which 
are  still  pointed  at  by  the  shallow  as  evidences  of  the 
agricultural  folly  of  the  time,  but  as  the  summary  will 
show,  the  prices  then  obtained  were  exceeded.  In  fact  it 
was  known  that  the  best  short-horns  in  the  world  were  to  be 
sold  at  Tortworth,  and  parties  came  prepared  to  have  them 
at  any  price.  Many  of  the  animals  are  going  to  America, 
amongst  them  the  bull,  Duke  of  Glo’ster,  for  which  the 
American  party  were  prepared  to  give  1 200  guineas — that  is 
to  say,  they  were  determined  to  have  him. 

The  various  prices  will  be  found  below,  therefore  we  need 
not  say  more  on  that  head  here.  Mr.  Stratford,  of  London, 
was  the  auctioneer ;  a  gentleman  of  great  tact  and  ability, 
and  whose  business  connections  extend  to  the  agricultural 
communities  of  America,  France,  and  other  countries.  The 
company  numbered  some  two  or  three  thousand,  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  this  large  number  of  persons  consumed 
no  little  quantity  of  the  luncheon  provided  for  a  smaller 
number.  The  catalogue  gave  full  details  of  the  pedigree  of 
the  animals.  In  his  introductory  remarks  on  opening  the 
sale,  Mr.  Strafford  stated  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  late 
much  lamented  and  noble  owner  that  the  whole  of  the  live 
stock  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  and  that 
his  successor  was  so  determined  to  carry  out  this  intention 
and  to  act  fairly  by  the  public,  that  he  would  not  suffer  a 
single  head  to  be  bought  in  for  him.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  prices : 

COWS  AND  HEIFERS. 

Lot  1. — Bessy,  roan,  calved  January  11,  1840,  got  by  Helicon,  (2107 
in  Coates’s  Herd  Book,)  brought  41  guineas.  This  line  old  animal, 
which  came  from  the  stock  of  the  Rev.  H.  Berry,  was  bought  by  Mr. 
John  Morton,  for  Colonel  Cator,  of  Parkhurst,  and  we  have  reason 
to  know  that  Mr.  Morton  was  subsequently  offered  200  guineas  for  the 
purchase. 

2.  — Stella,  roan,  calved  April  13,  1841,  got  by  Rockingham  (2550); 
bought  for  35  guineas  by  Mr.  Isaac  Niblett. 

3.  — Challenge,  red  and  white,  calved  March  4,  1S43,  got  by  Morpeth 
(7254) ;  bought  for  44  guineas  by  Mr.  I.  Niblett. 

4.  — Duchess  55th,  red,  calved  Oct.  31,  1844,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (3649) ;  bought  for  50  guineas  by  Mr.  Tanqueray,  of 
Hendon,  Middlesex,  a  gentleman  who  has  probably  the  finest  herd  in 
the  country,  and  is  a  large  exporter. 

5.  — Victoria,  roan,  calved  April  20,  1845,  got  by  Second  Duke  of 
York  (5959) ;  44  guineas ;  Mr.  Allen,  Longcroft  Hall,  near  Lichfield. 

6- — Princess  Fairfax,  roan,  calved  Oct.  3,  1845,  got  by  Lord  Adolphus 
Fairfax  (4249));  77  guineas;  Mr.  Grenfell. 

7.  — Nonsuch,  white,  calved  Nov.  I,  1845,  got  by  Duke  of  Cornwall 
(5947)  ;  50  guineas  ;  Lord  Burlington. 

8.  — Chaff,  red  and  white,  calved  Feb.  14,  1846,  got  by  Duke  of  Corn¬ 
wall  (5947) ;  42  guineas ;  Col.  Kingscote. 

9.  — Minstrel,  red  roan,  calved  March  14,  1846,  got  by  Count  Conrad 
(3510) ;  100  guineas;  Mr.  Tanqueray,  Hendon,  Middlesex. 

10.  —  Oxford  6th,  red,  calved  Nov.  6,  1846,  got  by  Second  Duke  of 
Northumberland  (3646) ;  205  guineas  ;  Mr.  Tanqueray. 

11.  — Duchess  59th,  roan,  calved  Nov.  21,  1847,  got  by  Second  Duke  of 
Oxford  (9046) ;  350  guineas;  Mr.  Thorne,  of  New  York,  U.S. 

12.  — Mantilla,  red  and  white,  calved  Nov.  22,  1847,  got  by  Cramer 
(6907) ;  1 10  guineas  :  Mr.  Foljambe. 

13.  — Virginia,  white,  calved  Feb.  6,  1848,  got  by  Petrarch  (7329); 
75  guineas  ;  Mr.  Hall. 

14.  — Pomp,  white,  calved  April  3,  1848,  got  by  the  Duke  of  Cornwall 
(5947) ,  65  guineas  ;  Mr.  Grenfell. 

15.  — Louisa,  roan,  calved  July  12,  1848,  got  by  Cramer  (6907)  ; 
78  guineas  ;  J.  II.  Langston,  Esq.  M.P. 

10. — Beatrice,  red,  calved  August  1,  1848,  got  by  Cramer  (6907);  87 
guineas ;  Mr.  Grenfell. 

17* — Chaplet,  roan,  calved  April  6,  1849,  got  by  Usurer  (9763);  54 
guineas;  J.  H.  Langston,  Esq. 

18. — Victorine,  red  and  white,  calved  July  4,  1849,  got  by  Usurer 
(9763);  46  guineas  ;  Mr.  Grenfell. 

19- — Horatia,  red,  calved  July  27,  1849,  got  by  Usurer  (9753);  30 
guineas;  J.  H.  Langston,  Esq. 

20.  — Duchess  64th,  red,  calved  Aug.  10,  1849,  got  by  Second  Duke  of 
Oxford  (9046) ;  600  guineas;  Mr.  Thorne,  of  New  York. 

21.  — Oxford  11th,  red  roan,  calved  Aug.  25,  1849,  got  by  Fourth  Duke 
of  York  (IOI67)  ;  250  guineas  ;  Mr.  Tanqueray. 

22.  — Florence,  roan,  calved  Oct.  12,  1849,  got  by  Usurer  (9763);  62 
guineas ;  Mr.  Robinson. 

23.  — Fatima,  red  and  white,  calved  Nov.  27,  1849,  got  by  Victor 
(8739) ;  70  guineas ;  Mr.  Carr. 

24.  — Mystery,  red,  calved  May  24,  1850,  got  by  Usurer  (9763);  200 
guineas  ;  Mr.  Tanqueray. 

25. — Boddice,  red,  calved  June  29,  1850,  got  by  Usurer  (9763) ;  115 
guineas  ;  Mr.  Jonas  Webb,  of  Babraham. 

26. — Flourish,  white,  calved  Oct.  21,  1850,  got  by  Usurer  (9763) ;  71 
guineas  ;  Mr.  Rich,  of  Didmarton. 

27. — Duchess  66th,  rich  roan,  calved  Oct.  25,  1850,  got  by  Fourth 
Duke  of  York  (10167)  ;  700  guineas.  There  was  great  competition  for 


this  beautiful  animal,  which  was  ultimately  knocked  down  to  Col. 
Morris,  President  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

28. — Victory,  white,  calved  Nov.  25,  1850,  got  by  Usurer  (9763) ;  80 
guineas  ;  Major  Blathwayt. 

29. — Chintz,  roan,  calved  Jan.  24,  1851,  got  by  Usurer  (9763) ;  70 
guineas  ;  Mr.  Grenfell. 

30. — Finance,  roan,  calved  April  20,  1851,  got  by  Usurer  (9763);  90 
guineas ;  Mr.  Crawley. 

31. — China,  roan,  calved  Dec.  25,  1851,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York 
(IO167);  90  guineas;  Lord  Feversham. 

32.  — Bodkin,  red  and  white,  calved  Feb.  12,  1852,  got  by  Fourth 
Duke  of  York  (10167) ;  56  guineas  ;  Mr.  Robertson. 

33. — Lucy,  white,  calved  March  19,  1852,  got  by  Usurer  (9763) ;  40 
guineas;  Mr.  H.  Hall,  of  Barton,  near  Woodstock. 

34. — Hornet,  roan,  calved  April  16,  1852,  got  by  Contract  (10071) ;  43 
guineas ;  Lord  Howe. 

35.  — Duchess  67th,  calved  May  16,  1852,  got  by  Usurer  (9763);  350 
guineas  ;  Mr.  Gunter. 

36.  — Parliament,  roan,  calved  June  5,  1852,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of 
York  (IOI67);  56  guineas  ;  Mr.  Grenfell. 

37- — Oxford  15th,  red,  calved  June  12,  1852,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of 
York  (10167);  200  guineas, ;  Lord  Burlington. 

38.  — Bibby,  white,  calved  Aug.  21,  1852,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of 
York  (10167);  51  guineas  ;  Mr.  Grenfell. 

39.  — Pride,  roan,  calved  Sept.  6,  1852,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York 
(IO167);  165  guineas  ;  Mr.  Grenfell. 

40.  — Duchess  68th,  red,  calved  Sept.  13,  1852,  got  by  Duke  of  Glo’ster 
(11382);  300  guineas;  Mr.  Thorne,  of  New  York. 

41.  — Chance,  red  and  white,  calved  Jan.  6,  1853,  got  by  Duke  of 
Glos’ter  (1 1382) ;  56  guineas  ;  Mr.  Robinson. 

42.  — Violet,  red,  calved  Feb.  26,  1853,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York 
(10167);  48  guineas;  Mr.  Barthropp. 

43.  — Snowdrop,  white,  calved  Feb'.  26,  1853 ;  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of 
York  (10167) ;  120  guineas;  Lord  Spencer. 

44.  — Duchess  69th,  white,  calved  March  19,  1853  (daughter  of  lot  11), 
got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (101 67) ;  400  guineas.  Lord  Spencer  and 

•the  American  party  competed  strongly  for  this  five-months’-old  calf,  but 
it  was  ultimately  knocked  down  to  Mr.  Tanqueray. 

45.  — Lizzy,  red  and  white,  calved  April  29,  1853,  got  by  Fourth  Duke 
of  York  (10167);  81  guineas;  Mr.  Grenfell. 

46- — Oxford  16th,  red  roan,  calved  May  17,  1853,  got  by  Fourth  Duke 
of  York  (10167) ;  180  guineas :  Mr.  Tanqueray. 

4/ ■ — Duchess  70th,  red  and  white,  calved  July  8,  1853  (daughter  of  lot 
27),  got  by  Duke  of  Glos’ter  (11382) ;  310  guineas;  Mr.  Gunter. 

48. — Parade,  roan,  calved  Aug.  7,  1853  (daughter  of  lot  14),  got  by 
Duke  of  Glos’ter  (11382)  ;  73  guineas  ;  Mr.  Grenfell. 

49. — Vanquish,  red  and  white,  calved  Aug.  8,  1853  (daughter  of  lot  18), 
got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167);  30  guineas  ;  Mr.  Phillips. 

The  total  produced  by  the  sale  of  the  Cows  and  Cow  Calves  was  6867/. 
giving  an  average  of  140J.  2s.  lod.  each. 

BULLS  AND  BULL  CALVES. 

1. — Duke  of  Glo’ster  (11382),  red,  calved  Sept.  14,  1850,  got  by  Grand 
Duke  (10284),  dam  lot  11  at  the  present  sale.  After  some  competition, 
this  splendid  animal,  which  is  described  as  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind 
and  combining  the  best  blood  in  the  kingdom,  was  knocked  down  to  the 
American  party  for  650  guineas.  We  understand  he  is  become  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  Tanqueray,  Col.  Morris,  and  Mr.  Becar,  and  we  have  the 
best  authority  for  stating  that  these  gentlemen,  rather  than  lose  him, 
were  prepared  to  bid  to  the  extent  of  1200  guineas  to  secure  the  pur¬ 
chase. 

2. — Fourth  Duke  of  York  (10167),  roan,  calved  Dec.  22,  1846,  got  by 
Second  Duke  of  Oxford  (9046),  dam  Duchess  51st,  by  Cleveland  Lad 
(3407).  This  was  another  noble  animal,  which,  after  a  spirited  com¬ 
petition,  was  knocked  down  at  500  guineas  to  Mr.  Bell,  formerly  bailiff 
to  the  late  Mr.  Bates.  This  bull  was  purchased  at  Mr.  Bates’s  sale,  in 
1850,  by  the  late  Earl  Ducie,  for  two  hundred  guineas,  his  lordship 
having  given  a  commission  to  go  as  far  as  six  hundred  for  him.  The 
justly  celebrated  “  Duchess  ”  and  “  Oxford  ”  cows  were  purchased  at 
the  same  sale. 

3. — Corn  wall,  white,  calved  May  30,  1852,  got  by  Contract  (10071),  dam 
Nonsuch  (lot  7) ;  61  guineas;  Mr.  Mace. 

4. — Uncle  Tom,  white,  calved  June  15,  1852,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of 
York,  dam  Ursula,  by  Usurer;  37  guineas;  Mr.  Saunders. 

5. — Vampire,  roan,  calved  July  18,  1852,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York, 
dam  Victorine  (lot  18) ;  120  guineas ;  Mr.  Booth. 

6. — Franklin,  red,  calved  Oct.  20,  1852,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York, 
dam  Fatima  (lot  23) ;  80  guineas  ;  W.  P.  Miles,  Esq. 

7. — Cheltenham,  red  and  white,  calved  Dec.  18,  1852,  got  by  Duke  of 
Glo’ster,  dam  Chaff  (lots) ;  125  guineas  ;  Mr.  Jonas  Webb. 

8. — Florian,  white,  calved  Dec.  28,  1852,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York, 
dam  Florentia  by  Zenith  ;  58  guineas ;  Mr.  Dickinson. 

9. — Fifth  Duke  of  Oxford,  red,  calved  March  6,  1853,  got  by  Duke  of 
Glo’ster,  dam  Oxford  11th  (lot  21) ;  300  guineas  ;  Lord  Feversham. 

10. — Gloucester,  red  and  white,  calved  April  3,  1853,  got  by  Duke  of 
Glo’ster,  dam  Beatrice  (lot  16) ;  120  guineas;  Lord  Feversham. 

11. — Francisco,  roan,  calved  April  30,  1853,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of 
York,  dam  Florence  (lot  22).  A  spirited  competition  for  this  lot 
between  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  and  Lord  Feversham,  ended  in  favour  of 
the  former  at  150  guineas. 

12. — Norman,  white,  calved  May  8,  1853,  got  by  Fourth  Duke  of  York, 
dam  Nonsuch  (lot  7);  100  guineas;  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Clifton,  Bucks. 

13. — Marquis,  red  and  white,  calved  June  14,  1853,  got  by  Duke  of 
Glo’ster,  dam  Mantilla  (lot  12) ;  75  guineas  ;  Earl  Fitzwilliam. 

The  total  amount  for  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  was  24941.  16s.  being  an 
average  of  19W.  18s.  each. 

PIGS. 

The  sale  of  Cattle  having  been  thus  signally  concluded,  Mr.  Strafford 
next  proceeded  with  the  Pigs,  which,  though  not  large  in  size,  are  said  to 
be  unrivalled  in  quality.  They  are  a  combination  of  the  small  white 
breeds  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Wenlock,  Messrs.  Brown,  Watson, 
Wiley,  & c.  and  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  aptitude  to  fatten.  We 
have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  several  lots,  but  we  may  say  that  the 
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sows,  of  which  there  were  30,  sold  at  various  prices  from  5  gs.  to  55  gs. 
each,  and  seven  hoars  went  off  at  21,  14,  30,  62,  27,  10,  and  9  guineas. 
The  principal  buyers  were  Lord  Lisburn,  Col.  Kingscote,  Messrs.  Field, 
Thursby,  Booth,  Barthropp,  Gunter,  Fryer,  Wilson,  Niblett,  Robinson, 
Blathwait,  Bengough,  Carr,  Hyatt,  &c.  &c.  The  whole  lot  of  Pigs 
realized  722/.  8s.  and  this  closed  a  day  which  will  long  be  remembered 
in  the  annals  of  the  sales  of  live  stock. 

SECOND  DAY. 

The  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  (heavy  rain  having  set  in  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  continuing  at  intervals  throughout  the 
day,  terminating  in  a  perfect  torrent  at  night,)  had  a  very  visible  influence 
upon  the  attendance  of  company,  which  was  thin  in  comparison  with  the 
crowds  of  the  previous  day,  and  which  no  doubt  put  almost  a  complete 
stop  to  the  visit  of  the  numerous  ladies  who  had  entertained  the  intention 
of  being  present  at  the  sale  of  the  Cochin-Chinas.  For  the  company  who 
were  there,  however,  a  luncheon  was  laid  out  with  characteristic  liberality, 
and  that»over,  the  business  commenced  with  the  sale  of  the 

SHEEP; 

which  were  described  as  being  descended  from  the  renowned  Flocks  of 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Col.  Kingscote,  Capt.  Pelham,  Messrs.  Elman, 
Barclay,  Harris,  Rigden,  and  Webb.  There  were  seventy-five  lots  of 
Ewes  and  Wethers,  and  eighteen  Rams,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
generalize  the  prices  they  fetched.  The  full-mouthed  ewes  sold  at  from 
50s.  to  130s.  each;  the  six-tooth  ewes,  from  55s.  to  180s.  each  ;  the  four- 
tooth  ewes,  from  56s.  to  68s.  each  ;  the  two-tooth  ewes,  from  56s.  to  140s. 
each ;  some  mixed  ewes  at  46s.  each  ;  ewe  lambs,  from  27s.  to  54s.  each  ; 
the  two-tooth  wethers,  from  30s.  to  47s.  each ;  and  the  wether  lambs, 
from  19s.  to  26s.  each.  Among  the  buyers  were  Lord  Lisburn,  Messrs. 
J.  Webb,  Anderson,  Little,  Wells.  Berrington,  Bengough,  Blathwait, 
Carr,  &c.  &c. 

Pure  South  Down  Rams. — The  best  South  Down  ram,  a  four-tooth, 
was  knocked  down  to  Lord  Lisburn  at  60/. ;  a  full  mouth  ram,  Ellman’s 
No.  10,  to  Mr.  Hart,  at  21/.;  a  two-tooth  to  Mr.  Grenfield,  at  11/.; 
another  to  Mr.  Crisp  at  26/. ;  another  to  Mr.  Clifford  at  7 /. ;  and  another 
to  Mr.  Holmes  at  30/.  The  ram  lambs  sold  at  prices  from  10/.  to  25/. 
each,  the  buyers  being  Lord  Lisburn,  Colonel  Kingscote,  Messrs.  Bell. 
Holmes,  Carr,  Karney,  Clifford,  &c. 

The  sale  of  the  ewes  and  lambs  produced  2176/.  5s.,  and  the  rams 
326/.  10s.,  making  a  total  for  the  sheep  of  2502/.  15s. 

COCHIN-CHINA  FOWLS. 

The  last  feature  of  this  remakable  sale  now  commenced,  and  appeared 
to  excite  as  great  a  spirit  of  competition  as  those  which  had  preceded  it ; 
but’we  will  only  instance  a  few  of  the  lots,  which  were  64  in  number. 
“Sir  Robert,”  a  celebrated  prize  bird,  bought  "at  Mr.  Potts’s  sale 
for  forty  guineas,  was  knocked  down  to  Lord  Ducie  at  27  guineas ;  a 
cockerel,  falcon-hocked,  and  two  beautiful  pullets,  23/. ;  a  cockerel  and 
two  pullets,  clear  and  fine,  20/. ;  three  chickens,  hatched  18th  June,  16/. ; 
cockerel  and  two  pullets,  14/.;  ditto,  12/.;  ditto,  15/.  10s.;  cum  multis 
nliis,  producing,  in  the  aggregate,  no  less  than  340/.  4s.  for  the  poultry. 

So  ended  the  sale'of  this  far-famed  stock  ;  and  although 
it  was  gratifying  to  many  a  man  there  to  witness,  in  the 
prices  realized,  an  ample  vindication  of  the  spirit  and  en¬ 
terprise  of  the  deeply  lamented  nobleman  who  had  devoted 
so  much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  its  collection,  yet 
was  there  withal  a  predominant  feeling  of  melancholy  at  its 
dispersion,  and  of  abiding  regret  for  its  sorrowful  occasion. 
That  the  name  of  Ducie  will  long  be  held  in  deserved  venera¬ 
tion  by  the  agricultural  world  was  strikingly  evinced  in  the 
expression  of  many  a  countenance  on  Wednesday  last,  at 
the  sale  at  Tortworth  Court. 

At  the  sale  of  Mr.  C.  Collings’s  short  horns,  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1810,  six  cows  brought  1596/.;  one,  (Lady)  14  years  old,  brought  206 
guineas  ;  her  daughter,  (Countess)  9  years,  400  guineas  ;  a  bull,  (Comet) 
1000  guineas;  seven  bull  calves,  under  a  year  old,  655  guineas;  seven 
heifers,  808  guineas. — At  the  sale  of  his  brother’s  stock,  a  two-year-old 
cow  brought  331  guineas  ;  a  five-year-old,  370;  a  year-old  bull  calf,  270. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  TORTWORTH  SALE. 
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49  Cows  and  Heifers 

6867 
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13  Bulls 
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9361 

16 

0 

63 

30  Sows 

534 
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0 

8  Boars 

187 

19 

0 

— 

722 

8 

0 

38 

79  Lots  Sheep 

2176 

6 

0 

18  Rams 

326 

10 

0 

— 

2502 

15 

0 

97 

64  Cochin  Fowls 

•  •  •  •  .  . 

340 

4 

0 

^12,927  3  0 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  CATTLE  SALE  AT  MR.  C.  COLLING’S,  ON 
OCTOBER  11,  1810. 
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SUMMARY  OF  SALE  AT  MR.  R.  COLLING’S,  SEPT.  1818. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
the  Cottage  Gardener,?,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London.” 

Roses  to  blow  at  Christmas  (M.  J.). — Our  correspondent  has 
Tea,  China,  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  “  now  breaking  fast,”  and  they  are 
not  yet  pruned  or  potted.  These,  therefore,  must  have  been  started 
early  last  spring,  and  kept  up  to  their  work  till  late  in  May,  and  early  in 
July  the  season’s  work  was  finished.  They  then  went  to  rest,  and  by 
the  middle  of  August  they  are  thus  “  breaking  fast,”  or  starting  into 
new  growth.  Now,  to  get  these  to  bloom  by  next  Christmas  do  not 
prune  them  nearly  so  close  as  you  would  for  spring  planting;  cut  the 
very  small  twigs  out  altogether,  and  only  shorten  the  best  shoots  one- 
half  their  length  ;  and,  unless  the  roots  are  very  much  cramped  indeed, 
you  had  better  not  repot  them — all  the  feeding  they  require  may  be  given 
in  liquid-manure.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  and  long  forethought 
to  get  Roses  to  bloom  well  at  Christmas, 

Strawberries  find). — You  “want  Strawberries  at  the  same  time” 
(Christmas),  and  you  have  Alice  Maud,  Keen’s  Seedling,  and  Black 
Prince.  When  you  wish  your  Strawberries  to  be  ripe,  and  fit  for  table, 
is  about  the  usual  time  to  begin  forcing  them  ;  therefore,  it  will  be  of 
more  interest  to  let  us  first  hear  of  your  own  plans  for  forcing  Straiv- 
berries. 

Seakale  Forcing  {Ibid).— A  cucumber-house  will  be  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees  too  hot  for  Seakale  at  Christmas — at  all  events,  too  hot  for  one 
who  does  not  know  the  right  time  to  introduce  the  roots.  Take  our 
word  for  it,  you  will  burn  your  fingers  with  the  three  articles,  and  in 
each  of  them — Roses,  Seakale,  and  Strawberries — for  the  Christmas 
dinner-table.  In  attempting  to  outstrip  the  globe  you  will  break  down, 
we  fear.  Read  Mr.  Errington’s  papers  again. 

Diseased  Cochin  {An  Amateur).—  The  symptoms  described,  trem¬ 
bling  of  the  legs,  &c,,  are  those  of  a  disease  which  may  be  termed  leg 
weakness,  and  which  is  very  difficult  of  relief,  from  the  inability  to  rest 
the  affected  parts.  I  have  tried  various  remedies  with  but  little  advan¬ 
tage,  and  am  now  giving  small  doses  (one  grain)  of  citrate  of  iron  twice 
a-day,  with  apparently  some  benefit.  If  there  is  any  feverishness,  the 
citrate  had  better  be  preceded  by  a  single  dose  of  calomel— about  two 
grains. — W.  B.  Tegetmeier, 

Packing  Cape  Bulbs  {Constantia). — The  way  to  pack  these,  and  all 
other  bulbs,  is  quite  easy.  Let  them  be  looked  after  when  they  are  in 
flower,  and  marks  put  to  them  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
before  the  leaves  are  quite  dead,  let  them  be  dug  up,  taken  home,  and 
laid  out  to  dry  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  just  as  we  do  with  onions  ;  then 
tie  each  sort  in  a  piece  of  coarse  brown  paper,  and  put  numbers,  or 
names,  inside  with  them  ;  put  the  whole  into  a  strong  wooden  box,  and 
write  the  address  on  the  wood,  or  lid  of  the  box.  Your  box  would  be  a 
good  windfall  to  some  people  out  there — so  many  choice  things  would  do 
to  divide,  and  set  off  lots  of  common  rubbish.  Be  sure,  therefore,  and 
see  it  safe  on  board,  and  charge  the  captain  to  give  it  into  the  care  of  a 
respectable  ship  broker  at  this  end  of  the  journey. 

Pillar  Rose  {Ibid). — Pray  be  advised  not  to  use  any  of  the  Roses  as 
a  pillar  decoration  in  the  conservatory.  They  are  so  liable  to  insects 
that  they  will  smother  your  other  plants  with  tobacco-smoke  or  green 
fly.  The  Cloth  of  Gold  flowers  well  in  large  houses,  but  we  hardly  know 
“  a  deep  red  one  ”  that  would. 

Valotta  purpurea  {Ibid). — “I  have  a  fine  Amaryllis  Valotta  pur¬ 
purea,  now  going  out  of  bloom  ;  should  I  repot  it  and  keep  it  warm  till 
the  leaves  turn  yellow,  as  you  recommend  for  bulbs  in  general  ?  or  should 
I  take  it  out  of  the  pot,  and  bag  it  up  in  wadding,  or  paper?  ”  Gar¬ 
deners  were  just  puzzled  in  the  same  way  when  the  bulb  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  best  of  them  could  not  grow  it  more  than  three  seasons, 
and  hardly  that.  It  was  then  thought  as  difficult  to  manage  as  Disa 
grandiflora  has  been  these  last  twenty  years  ;  but  now,  as  we  have 
learned  the  kind  of  places  in  which  they  grow — the  margins  of  peaty 
bogs,  where  the  leaves  keep  green  all  the  year  round — there  is  no  sort  of 
difficulty  about  them.  You  may  turn  your  Valotta  out-of-doors,  give  it 
plenty  of  water  till  the  frost  comes,  and  then  keep  it  in  a  cold  frame, 
with  Ixias  or  Gladioli,  till  the  middle  of  next  May,  never  letting  the  soil 
get  quite  dry.  When  you  plant  out  the  Dahlias,  next  May,  you  may 
plant  the  Valotta  out  too ;  put  it  under  a  south  wall,  with  a  saucer  of 
water  under  it,  till  it  shows  for  bloom  in  July  or  August ;  then  take  it  to 
the  parlour,  and  when  done  flowering  repeat  the  same  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment.  It  will  keep  healthier  by  being  out  a  few  months  in  summer. 

Blood  in  a  Cow’s  Milk. — Greenhorn  says — “  There  is  a  degree  of 
blood  in  my  cow’s  milk,  leaving  a  pink  appearance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pail  after  the  rest  of  the  milk  has  been  poured  off.  Sometimes  it  is  more 
apparent  than  at  other  times.  I  parted  with  a  cow  I  had  before  for  the 
same  reason.  My  cow  had  the  felon  during  the  wet  season.  She  looks 
well,  but  fell  off  in  her  milk  after  she  had  the  felon.”  Give  her  one 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  as  a  draught ;  foment  the  udder  with  warm  water, 
and  apply  a  little  camphor  ointment  to  the  teats. 

Magnolia  grandiflora  not  flowering  {M.  M) .—A  plant,  four¬ 
teen  years’  old,  and  nearly  twenty  feet  high,  against  a  south  wall,  and 
never  flowers,  cannot  be  the  real  Exmoutli  variety  of  Magnolia  grandi¬ 
flora.  Probably  it  is  a  seedling,  or  one  of  the  kinds  with  the  underside  of 
the  leaf  pale  green,  and  they  are  very  shy  indeed,  and  not  worth  grow¬ 
ing.  The  true  flowering  M.  grandiflora  is  quite  a  rusty-brown  colour  on 
the  underside  of  the  leaf.  If  this  fine  specimen  were  our’s,  we  would 
give  it  a  severe  root-pruning  about  the  end  of  September.  We  would 
measure  off  a  yard  all  round  the  front  of  the  stem,  and  dig  out  a  trench 
on  the  outside  of  the  mark,  as  deep  as  we  could  find  roots,  cutting  off 
every  morsel  of  a  root  that  was  more  than  a  yard  from  the  stem  ;  and  we 
would  fill  the  trench  with  poor,  light,  sandy  earth.  If  that  did  not  cause 
it  to  flower  all  over  in  two  years,  we  would  cut  it  down  to  near  the  ground, 
in  April,  and  inarch  three  or  four  of  the  best  shoots  that  issue  from  the 
stool  with  the  true  Exmouth  M.  grandiflora,  and  the  strength  of  the  old 
roots,  with  fresh  soil  put  into  the  trench,  would  soon  make  as  good  a 
plant  as  the  present. 
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Slobs  again  (1001). — -  Invite  them  to  a  feast,  and  betray  them  while  [ 
they  are  at  dinner.  Mr.  Bams  found  brewer’s  grains  the  most  enticing; 
he  laid  little  heaps  of  it  along  the  walks,  and  went  out  in  the  evenings, 
sometimes  at  night,  with  a  light,  and  dusted  them  with  lime.  Fresh 
cabbage  leaves  dipped,  one  after  the  other,  in  a  pail  of  greasy  water — 
that  in  which  a  ham  had  been  boiled  in  is  best — and  laid  down  in  their 
tracts,  is  a  temptation  they  cannot  withstand;  they  cling  to  such  leaves 
like  bees.  Now  pick  up  the  leaves,  and  carry  them  to  somewhere  and 
scrape  off  the  guests,  and  do  as  you  like  with  them.  The  leaves  will  do 
again  two  or  three  times. 

Geranium  Cuttings  (Ibid). — Had  you  been  an  old  subscriber  you 
would  have  learned,  long  ago,  that  the  open  border,  and  full  in  the  sun,  is 
the  best  place  to  root  bedding  Geraniums  and  all  other  Geraniums  in  ; 
and  that  glass  frames,  lights,  and  such  helps,  are  only  really  useful  in 
the  hands  of  good  gardeners  and  practical  amateurs.  You  have  been 
reading  the  best  book  only  for  thirteen  months,  and  you  expect  your 
cuttings  to  look  well  1  Where  did  you  hear  of  shading  Geranium 
cuttings  in  the  summer,  or  autumn  ;  or  of  lowering  the  temperature  at 
night  for  any  cuttings  whatsoever?  It  is  only  one  in  a  thousand  who 
can  err  in  these  simple  matters.  In  future,  put  in  your  bedding  cuttings 
when  you  can  spare  them,  any  time  from  Midsummer  to  the  end  of 
August,  on  a  south  border,  in  rows  six  inches  apart,  and  three  inches 
from  one  to  one  in  the  row,  and  as  shallow  as  you  can  get  them  to  stand 
firm.  All  through  September  such  cuttings  will  do  in  the  bottom  of  a 
cold  frame,  if  there  is  glass  at  hand  to  put  over  them  when  the  weather 
gets  cold.  Cuttings  of  Verbenas  and  Petunias  must  be  put  under  con¬ 
finement,  as  they  are  soon  shrivelled  by  sun  or  dry  winds.  October  is  a 
good  time  to  put  in  cuttings,  in  a  rough  way,  of  bedding  Fuchsias  ;  cut 
strong  pieces  six  inches  long,  open  a  spit  trench  across  a  dry  border,  and 
place  the  cuttings  an  inch  or  so  apart  against  the  cut-side  of  the  opening. 
Let  full  five  inches  of  the  cuttings  be  covered  with  the  soil,  and  in  hard 
weather,  or  before  winter,  mulch  round  them,  or  all  over  the  border,  with 
some  short  dung,  and  next  May  they  will  push  up  as  strong  almost  as  if 
they  had  roots  when  they  were  first  planted.  We  know  those,  who,  in 
October,  1822,  were  three  days  cutting  common  broom  tops,  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  placing  them  round  newly-planted  young  trees  on 
a  sandy  bank,  to  save  them  from  hares  and  rabbits  ;  the  soil  being  sand, 
and  recently  trenched,  the  broom  had  to  be  thrust,  well  into  the  ground, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  pieces  rooted  so  firmly  before  next  April,  that 
it  required  a  good  pull  to  get  them  up.  Five  hundred  kinds  of  plants, 
including  apples,  pears,  and  plums,  &c.,  will  thus  root  in  a  nice,  moist, 
soft  sandy  border,  if  the  winter  is  anything  like  mild,  and  every  one  in  a 
thousand-and-orie  may  prove  this  next  winter. 

Crossing  (M.  A.). — There  is  no  treatise  on  the  subject ;  but  most  of 
our  books  and  periodicals  now  give  explanations  and  directions  on  cross¬ 
breeding.  The  subject  is  not  “  thoroughly  understood”  by  any  one  ;  it 
was  practised  both  here  and  on  the  continent  two  hundred  years  ago 
certain,  and  some  one  let  the  secret  die  with  him  ;  the  “  great  impulse  ” 
is  of  recent  date,  comparatively.  You  shall  hear  something  of  it  after 
awhile. 

Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse  ( T .  M.). — The  house  is  nine  feet 
by  six  feet,  seven  feet  high  at  back,  and  three  at  front.  It  is  to  be  heated 
to  55°  in  winter,  and  so  as  to  have  bottom-heat.  It  strikes  us  that  your 
cheapest  plan  would  be  to  have  a  small  boiler,  costing,  with  two  flanges, 
and  an  iron-pipe  about  two  feet  in  length,  somewhere  about  £<l.  Join 
these  iron-pipes  with  leaden  ones,  and  conduct  these  into  a  tank,  as  wide 
and  as  long  as  you  can  make  it  convenient,  made  of  deal,  like  a  brewer’s 
cooler,  some  four  inches  deep,  and  covered  with  slate  ;  or  run  the  four- 
inch  pipes  through  a  small  chamber,  and  so  as  you  can  shut  off  or  on 
atmospheric  heat.  In  cither  case,  in  severe  weather  in  winter,  if  you 
do  not  give  attendance  late  at  night,  you  must  be  at  the  fire  early  in  the 
morning.  For  the  purpose  you  mention,  such  a  heat  would  not  be 
necessary  until  March  or  April ;  though,  to  be  sure  to  have  Achimenes  at 
Christmas,  or  even  after  the  end  of  October,  you  would  want  the  heat 
specified.  Is  there  no  mode  you  could  heat  such  a  small  house  from 
the  kitchen-range  ?  Of  course  position  will  determine  that. 

Greenhouse  and  Stove  under  One  Roof,  with  a  Partition 
between  them  (A  Learner). — You  can  do  no  harm  in  filling  the  pit  in 
the  hothouse  with  tan,  in  the  middle  of  February.  But,  though  that 
will  greatly  increase  the  temperature  of  the  house,  still  it  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  grow  things  generally  requiring  hothouse  treatment, 
unless  you  give  more  fire-heat  than  will  be  necessary  in  the  greenhouse 
department  merely  to  exclude  frost.  If  the  same  pipes  pass  through 
both,  without  stop-cocks,  your  only  alternative  is  to  give  more  heat, 
and  then  give  more  air  to  the  greenhouse. 

Pruning  Vines  (Ibid). — Do  this  any  time  after  the  leaves  turn  yellow. 
If  well  mauaged  on  the  spur  system,  you  may  safely  prune  to  one  eye ; 
if  at  a!  1  doubtful,  to  two. 

Camellias  Pot-bound  (Ibid). — See  an  article  by  Mr.  Fish  last  week, 
and  also  to-day.  Do  not  give  a  large  shift  now,  unless  you  can  take  the 
plant  into  the  house,  and  keep  it  closish  for  a  fortnight  afterwards  ; 
gently  pick  out  the  pot-bound  roots,  and  trundle  the  new  soil  among 
them.  If  the  plants  are  large,  we  would  use  manure-waterings,  and 
shift  next  April  or  May,  when  the  young  wood  was  pushing;  but  a  mode¬ 
rate  shift  will  do  no  harm,  if  done  early  in  September. 

Flow'er-beds  (W.  H.  0.). — An  entrance  gate,  between  two  nice  lodges, 
opens  on  a  level  circle  of  gravel,  or  nearly  a  circle,  with  the  front  of  the 
house  just  opposite  the  lodge-gate ;  in  the  middle  of  the  gravel,  and 
between  the  gate  and  the  front-door,  is  an  oval  piece  of  grass,  sixty  feet 
long  by  thirty  feet  across,  in  the  direction  of  the  front-door.  The  car¬ 
riage-way,  or  “  coach-ring,”  is  all  round  the  oval  of  grass  ;  but  there  is 
“  a  short  cut”  between  the  lodge  and  the  front-door — an  eight-foot  walk 
through  the  centre  of  the  oval  of  grass  !  We  have  often  heard  it  objected 
to  make  two  halves  of  a  cherry  ;  but  the  idea  of  making  two  halves  of  an 
egg>  even  of  a  grass  egg,  we  believe  never  entered  the  brains  of  man  till 
that  very  oval  was  cut  through,  giving  one  the  idea  of  the  parish  fire- 
engine  being  kept  in  the  house,  for  then,  the  shortest  cut  to  get  at  it,  on 
an  emergency,  is  certainly  the  best,  and  across  the  grass.  The  owner  now 
wishes  to  do  away  with  the  grass  oval  altogether,  and  to  make  flower¬ 
beds  on  the  space  ;  and  he  inquires  if  it  is  in  character  to  make  stone- 
cdgings  to  the  beds,  instead  of  grass.  This  is  a  very  good  idea*  The 


front  flower-garden  will  be  on  gravel,  as  we  gardeners  say,  and  then  it 
will  be  much  better  looking,  and  more  in  character,  without  turf-edgings 
round  the  beds  ;  box,  wood,  stone,  slate,  or  Hogg’s  tiles— anything,  in 
short,  is  preferable  to  grass-edgings  for  flower-beds  on  gravel.  Pray 
arrange  the  beds  so  that  no  one  may  pass  from  the  front-door  to  the  gate 
easier  than  round  the  outline  of  the  beds.  A  convenient  walk,  or  path,  in 
such  a  place  as  this,  is  just  as  much  violence  to  the  principle  of  taste,  if 
ever  there  was  any  such,  as  allowing  a  public  path  to  run  straight  through 
a  parish  church. 

A  Dealer  Exhibiting. — A  Looker-on  says  that  a  party  who  took  a 
prize  for  ducks,  at  the  Baker-street  Exhibition,  is  a  dealer.  Before  we 
say  more,  our  informant  must  furnish  us,  confidentially,  with  his  real 
name  and  address. 

Mangles’s  Variegated  Geranium  (W.  S.). — It  is  not  unusual  for 
this  and  other  Geraniums  to  produce  white  leaves.  In  all  probability,  a 
change  of  season  and  change  of  soil  will  render  the  leaves  of  their 
original  colour.  Your  Pansey  seedling  is  very  ordinary. 

Keracleum  giganteum. —  II.  Y.  W.  wishes  to  know  whether  this 
plant  is  of  any  use,  or  is  merely  curious  and  ornamental  ?  We  know  of 
no  use  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  except  that  we  have  seen  the  stems 
employed  as  light  poles  for  various  purposes  in  garden  work.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  rabbits,  goats,  and  swine,  would  eat  the  leaves,  for  they  are 
very  fond  of  those  of  the  common  Cow  Parsnip  (Heracleum  spondy- 
lium).  The  footstalks  of  this,  and  of  the  Siberian  Cow7  Parsnip  (H. 
Siberirnm),  are  also  peeled,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  stored  in  bags,  in  some 
dry  place ;  they  become  very  sweet,  and  are  considered  a  great  delicacy 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamschatka,  &c.  A  strong  spirit  is  obtained  from 
the  stalks. 

Club-root  ( G .  Wafers). — This  disease  will  not  attack  your  Cabbage- 
worts  if  you  raise  the  seedlings  on  a  plot  where  they  have  not  recently 
been  grown;  keep  them  well  watered,  giving  liquid-manure  made  from 
soot  occasionally,  and  sprinkle  a  little  spent  bark  amongst  them,  and 
over  the  surface,  between  the  rows,  after  planting-out.  Slow  growth  and 
deficient  moisture  arc  great  promoters  of  this  disease. 

Siiangiiae  Fowls  (E.  W.  M.). — The  two  first  numbers  of  The 
Poultry  Book  contain  full  answers  to  all  your  queries. 

Poultry  House  (Poultry), — It  would  be  impossible  to  give  all  the 
details  for  erecting  one  such  as  you  require,  without  plans,  &c.  In  the 
first  number  of  The  Poultry  Book  you  will  find  these. 

Siiangiiae  Hen  (HI.  A.  B.). — There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  your 
hen.  Let  her  remain  on  her  nest  for  three  weeks,  for  she  is  only  broody. 
Her  system  requires  a  rest  from  egg-producing.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
shut  her  out  from  her  nest,  and  in  a  few  days  she  will  again  begin  laying. 

Vine  in  Pots  (A  Reader). — Apply  to  Messrs.  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co., 
Paternoster  Row.  The  shoots  cut  back  to  twro  or  three  eye3  will  usually 
require  no  further  pruning. 

Calceolaria  Seedlings  (M.  II.). — They  arrived  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  No.  43.  Good  form;  rich  mottled-crimson.  No.  29.  Too  flat; 
colours  confused.  No.  10.  Good  form;  crimson,  with  cream-coloured 
edge.  No.  35.  Too  flat ;  straw-coloured,  spaneled  with  small,  crimson, 
kidney-shaped  spots.  No.  27  was  crushed.  No.  23.  Too  flat  and  small. 
No.  5.  Form  good,  colour  creamy,  with  large*  regular  spots  of  plum- 
colour;  a  very  good  flower.  No.  15.  Good  form;  very  pale  straw,  with 
a  few  round  spots  of  pink  ;  an  excellent  flower.  No.  33.  Too  flat;  creamy, 
with  plum-coloured  markings.  No.  11.  Yellow,  with  crimson,  small 
spots.  If  No.  32  is  a  very  dark  crimson,  slightly  variegated  with  paler 
crimson,  it  is  a  very  beautiful,  good-formed  flower.  We  say  if,  because 
the  number  was  between  that  and  two  other  flowers. 

Cooking  the  Vegetable-marrow  (B.  le  B.).—  How  can  we  say 
which  i3  “the  best  mode,”  since,  as  Sam  Weller  assures  us,  “tastes 
wary?”  It  maybe  boiled  whole,  and  eaten  as  Asparagus;  it  may  be 
boiled,  and  mashed  like  the  Turnip  ;  it  may  be  boiled,  and  served-up 
with  white  sauce  ;  and  it  may  be  made  into  soup,  according  to  the  recipe 
we  gave  for  so  cooking  the  Himalayah  Pumpkin. 

Onion  Weed  (J.  B.  H.). — We  have  no  experience  of  the  efficacy  of 
soaper’s  waste  in  destroying  this  weed.  We  should  do  as  you  propose  ; 
fork  it  out,  and  cover  the  places  with  salt  so  thickly  as  to  destroy  all 
vegetation. 

To  CONSTRUCT  A  GREENHOUSE  SO  AS  NOT  TO  BE  A  FIXTURE 
(S.  0.  L.). — Let  it  be  a  span-roofed  one,  and  the  pillars  of  its  sides 
merely  fitting  into  sockets  in  the  foundation,  so  that  they  may  be  moved 
as  easily  as  posts  for  drying  linen.  Umbrella  trellises  will  do  for  climb¬ 
ing  Roses,  or  any  other  plant  with  long  pendulous  branches. 

Botany  ( Medicus ). — We  cannot  undertake  to  teach  the  rudiments  of 
sciences  connected  with  Gardening  and  Natural  History.  There  are 
series  of  papers  which  will  probably  suit  you  in  The  Family  Tutor,  now 
publishing  in  fortnightly  numbers. 

Names  of  Plants  (.7.  0.  P.). — Achillea  ptarmica  plena.  The 
prettiest  of  all  the  Achilleas.  (A  New  Subscriber).—  Cry ptomeria  Ja- 
ponica  Lobbii  is  a  dwarf.  Your  specimen  is  of  Juniperus  Vevoniensis. 
You  may  rely  perfectly  on  Messrs.  Veitch.  (A  Surrey  Subscriber). — All 
the  fruit  crushed  and  fermenting.  Three  plants  had  no  numbers  attached. 
No.  1  appears  to  us  to  be  the  Magnolia  conspicua.  2.  Chimonunthus 
frugrans.  4.  Spirwa  Douglassii.  5.  Spircea  hypericifolia.  7.  Sedum 
latifolium.  8.  Taxodium  distichum.  No.  9  appears  to  us  to  be.  the 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  and  No.  11  the  common  Red  Virginian  Cedar, 
Juniperus  Virginiana.  The  three  without  numbers,  are  as  follows : — 
Andromeda  floribunda.  The  other  two  without  numbers  ;  are  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  the  smallest  is  the  Rhododendron  ferrugeneum,  the  other  is 
R.  dauricum. 

Error:  No.  254,  page  372  (W.  X.  Y.). — Your  Trefoil  is  Trifolium 
elegans,  not  fragiferum. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
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Somerville  Orr,  of  Church  Hill,  Walthamstow',  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish,  of  Christ 
Church,  City  of  Loudon, — September  8th,  1863. 
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Meteorology  of  the  Week. — At  Chiswick,  from  observations  during  the  last  twenty-six  rear,  1  . _ ,,  ,, 

peratures  of  thesedays  are  6;. 2°  and  46°  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  84°,  occurred  on  the  17th  in  1843  •  and the ^  ttCfT* 
17th  in  1840.  During  the  period  101  days  were  fine,  and  on  81  rain  fell.  ^  '  and  the  lowcstcold>  29°>  on  the 
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The  enclosed  is  the  plan  of  a  Cucumber  and  Melon- 
house  that  was  erected  here  last  spring,  which,  being 
somewhat  different  to  any  I  had  ever  seen  before,  and  so 
much  admired  by  all  who  have  seen  it,  lias  induced  me  to 
send  you  this  copy ;  if  you  deem  it  worth  insertion  in 
your  useful  publication  it  is  at  your  service.  I  can  con¬ 
fidently  recommend  all  parties  about  building  a  Cucumber 
or  Melon-house,  or  combined  as  this  is,  to  follow  the 
annexed  plan,  as  I  think  nothing  can  answer  the  purpose 
better.  The  plan  is  very  simple,  and  will  be  under¬ 
stood  by  the  generality  of  your  readers.  But  to  such  as 
are  little  acquainted  with  these  matters,  a  few  explanatory 
remarks  may  be  useful.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  section  or 
elevation,  that  the  house  has  an  equal  span-roof,  the  gable 
ends  of  .which  face  north  and  south ;  the  north  end  being 
entirely  bricked  up  to  the  roof,  and  at  which  end  is  the 
furnace.  The  length  of  the  house  is  thirty-seven  feet,  and 
the  breadth  thirteen  feet,  outside  measure.  The  height  of 
the  ridge  from  the  ground  level  is  eight  feet  six  inches,  and 
the  outside  wall,  which  is  a  nine-inch  one,  is  four  feet  high. 
This  sets  the  roof  sufficiently  high  to  train  the  plants 
one  foot  below  the  glass,  and  allows  plenty  of  head-room 
beneath,  and  it  also  forms  a  very  desirable  angle  for  the 
purpose,  which  is  about  34°  or  35°.  The  ground  plan 
shows  the  passage  up  the  middle,  which  is  three  feet  wide, 

;  and  on  each  side  of  which  is  shown  the  chamber.  The 
j  arch  is  intended  to  represent  the  situation  of  the  boiler, 


which,  it  will  be  seen,  stands  inside  of  the  house  ;  and  it  is 
surprising  what  a  small  quantity  of  fuel  is  required  to  boil 
the  contents;  though  we  have  only  boiled  it  once,  and 
then  merely  for  a  trial,  which  was  accomplished  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  pipes  are  four  -  inch  bore,  and 
cast  with  gutters  on  the  top,  which  I  have  shown  in  the 
section,  and, also  the  method  of  supplying  them  with  water, 
by  a  small  pipe  standing  perpendicular  in  the  gutter  of  each 
length  of  piping,  and  passes  through  the  bed  of  soil  to  one 
inch  above  the  surface,  and  is  formed  like  a  funnel  at  the 
top.  The  ground  plan  shows  the  direction  in  which  the 
piping  is  fixed  in  the  chamber,  and  also  the  pigeon-hole  wall 
that  the  slates  of  the  bed  rest  upon.  But  this  is  only  intro¬ 
duced  for  the  sake  of  using  up  a  quantity  of  waste  slate  that 
was  laying  about ;  otherwise,  if  the  slates  are  thick  enough, 
and  sufficiently  broad  to  reach  across  the  bed,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  wall.  The  house  is  divided  in  the  middle 
by  a  partition,  constructed  similar  to  the  end  elevation,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Cucumbers  distinct  from  the 
Melons,  as  by  this  means,  we  can  regulate  air  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  moisture  in  each  apartment  as  we  think  proper. 
Had  we  thought  it  necessary,  or  wanted  one,  and  for 
other  purposes,  we  would  have  had  valves  at  the  partition, 
to  stop  the  water  from  circulating  farther  than  there,  which  i 
would  be  an  excellent  plan  to  such  as  have  only  small  j 
means,  and  have  to  reserve  much  for  bedding  purposes;  \ 
for  a  better  place  could  not  be  built  than  the  south  end.  : 
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would  be,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  might  be  Cucumbers 
at  the  contrary  end  throughout  the  winter;  and  should  there 
be  any  fear  of  frost  affecting  the  bedding  plants,  or  whatever 
else  might  be  there,  the  valves  would  only  require  to  be 
i  withdrawn,  and  there  would  be  the  preventive. 

But  to  return  to  other  remarks  in  the  plan  (the  section), 
in  which  is  shown  the  chamber  on  each  side  of  the  passage, 
i  and  also  the  position  of  the  piping  therein,  and  the  bed  for 
;  soil  above.  The  side  of  the  bed  next  to  the  outside  wall  is 
!  formed  by  slates,  set  up  edgewise,  which  are  supported  by 
!  projecting  bricks,  left  a  foot  apart  in  the  outside  wall,  and 
thereby  leaving  a  cavity  between  the  bed  and  wall  for  the 
hot  air  to  ascend  into  the  house  when  required;  but  at 
the  top  of  the  cavity  there  is  a  narrow  slip  of  board,  hung 
with  hinges,  and  opens  as  the  lid  of  a  box,  so  that  by  this 
means  we  can  confine  the  hot  air  in  the  chamber,  or  admit 
j  it  into  the  house,  which  we  find  a  great  advantage  ;  for  it  is 
i  evident,  that  in  bright,  sunny  weather  the  interior  of  the 
i  house  would  be  better  without  artificial  heat.  And,  as 
another  advantage,  when  the  chamber  is  confined,  it  re¬ 
quires  very  little  fuel  indeed  to  produce  sufficient  bottom- 
heat;  for  when  the  pipes  are  once  heated,  and  so  confined, 
they  retain  the  heat  a  long  time.  The  walls  beside  the 
passage  have  also  projecting  bricks  to  support  the  slates 
which  form  the  bottom  of  the  bed  ;  and  in  the  same  course 
of  bricks  there  are  others  left  out  for  the  hot  air  to  enter 
the  house  when  required.  But  these  are  all  under  control, 
as  well  as  the  cavity,  though  on  a  different  principle.  They 
are  regulated  by  sliding  shutters,  which  cover  or  uncover 
half  the  length  of  the  house  at  once.  The  ventilators,  as 
shown  in  the  outside  wall,  are  exactly  on  the  same  principle. 
Those  immediately  under  the  wall -plate  are  intended  to 
carry  off  any  damp  that  might  lodge  about  the  stems  of  the 
Melons,  and  also  to  cause  a  more  active  circulation  of  air 


when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  and  in  case  of  bedding  plants 
being  deposited  there  in  autumn  or  winter.  The  bottom 
ventilators  communicate  with  the  heat  chamber,  which,  of 
course,  warms  the  air  as  it  passes  through  into  the  house, 
so  that  air  may  be  safely  admitted  there  at  any  time.  The 
plan  of  admitting  air  at  the  top  is  shown  in  the  section, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  two  narrow  boards  hung  by  hinges 
to  the  ridge-piece,  and  are  set  open  by  irons  attached  to 
them,  and  which  hang  just  within  reach  up  the  passage. 

They  have  in  each  four  holes,  an  inch  apart,  which 
admit  of  an  iron  pin  that  is  screwed  horizontally  to  the 
underside  of  the  ridge-piece,  so  that,  by  lifting  up  the 
shutter  by  the  iron  handle,  and  at  the  same  time  pushing  it 
on  to  the  horizontal  pin,  you  may  expose  a  space  for  the 
admission  of  air,  from  one  to  six  inches,  at  the  toil  of  five 
lights,  which  is  half  the  length  of  the  house  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  given  on  one  side  of  the  ridge-piece  or  the  other,  as  the 
lights  are  all  six  inches  shorter  than  the  rafters.  The  rain 
is  prevented  from  entering  the  house  at  the  ridge  by  two 
grooves  in  the  ridge-pin,  which  is  cut  through  at  every 
rafter,  and  conveys  what  few  drops  enter  down  to  the  wall- 
plate,  and  from  thence  is  carried  with  the  surface  water  to  a 
cistern  at  the  north  end,  which  supplies  the  boiler  through 
the  wall.  Upon  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  more  simple,  or 
more  compact. 

I  may  add,  lastly,  that  as  an  experiment,  we  placed  about 
six  inches  thick  of  broken  stone  at  the  bottom  of  one  bed, 
and  the  other  we  filled  entirely  with  soil,  and  tve  have  not 
been  able  to  perceive  any  difference,  either  in  the  growth  of 
the  plants,  or  crop  of  fruit,  as  they  seem  all  good,  and  few 
plants  present  a  more  pleasing  effect  than  a  good  crop  of 
Cucumbers  and  Melons  dangling  from  the  roof  of  a  house. 
— J.  Thorougood,  Latham  House ,  Ormskirk. 


\Ye  have  numerous  accounts  on  record  of  seeds  having 
vegetated  after  long  periods  of  rest,  away  from  atmos¬ 
pheric  changes,  after  being  boiled  for  different  lengths 
of  time,  and  after  resisting  the  pestilential  influence  of 
sewer  and  soil-drains  for  many  years.  Plants  have  been 
raised  from  seeds  which  ripened  in  the  herbarium  of  the 
botanist,  and  remained  there  for  a  life-time  ;  and  there 
is  hardly  any  other  way  of  transmitting  the  seeds  of 
Ferns  from  one  country  to  another  than  that  of  cutting 
off  specimens,  or  pieces  of  the  Fern-leaves,  before  the 
seeds  are  quite  ripe,  to  dry  them,  and  then  pack  them 
where  no  moisture  will  reach  them,  and  they  are  safe 
for  many  years,  the  dust-like  seeds  of  Ferns  being  even 
more  tenacious  of  life  than  the  larger  kinds  of  seeds ; 
but  to  retain  its  power,  it  must  be  in  the  seed-vessels, 
and  on  the  leaf  which  bore  them,  and  the  leaf  must  be 
gathered  and  dried  like  hay,  before  the  seed-vessels  are 
ripe  enough  to  open  and  discharge  the  seeds. 

In  the  same  way,  and  under  similar  circumstances, 
we  havo  presumptive  evidence  that  pollen  may  be 
gathered,  and  harvested  so  as  to  retain  its  subtle  power 
of  impregnation  for  any  definite  period,  or,  at  least,  as 
long  as  Fern-seeds  retain  their  powers  to  vegetate.  This 
is  a  new  field  of  inquiry  into  which  we  would  lead  the 
young  gardener  and  the  amateur. 

The  improvement  of  races  of  plants  is  not  destined  to 
stand  still  more  than  oLher  improvements,  and  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  the  speedy  termination  of  an  ex¬ 
periment  than  that  we  had  control  over  the  supply  of 
pollen,  so  that  we  might  use  it  when  and  where  it  was 
most  convenient  to  ourselves.  The  power  which  we 
now  acknowledge  in  conducting  experiments,  extends 


no  further  than  getting  the  two  parents  into  flower  at 
the  same  time,  or  within  short  periods  of  each  other. 
In  anything  beyond  that,  we  are,  at  present,  powerless; 
but  we  see  no  just  reason  why  we  should  be  so  confined 
with  pollen  more  than  with  Fern-seeds;  preserve  them, 
or  say,  at  once  harvest  them,  exactly  on  the  same 
principle,  and  the  one  will  keep  just  as  long  as  the 
other.  Mr.  Beaton  once  said,  many  years  since,  that 
he  believed  pollen  of  Rhododendrons  might  be  gathered 
on  the  Alps  of  Tibet,  and  sent  over  to  fertilize  our  best 
seedlings  here.  After  hearing  all  that  could  be  said  for, 
or  against,  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  remains  still  just 
of  the  very  same  opinion.  We  have  had  reports  of 
failures  in  trying  to  keep  or  harvest  pollen  from 
Australia,  India,  North  America,  and  from  many  people 
in  this  country,  but  from  none  of  them  have  we  heard 
one  word  about  the  process  of  ripening  and  drying 
pollen;  therefore,  we  shall  assume  that  no  one  has  yet 
mastered  the  seeming  difficulty  of  harvesting  pollen  for 
future  use,  and  that  the  failures  recorded  were  not  due 
to  the  impracticability  of  the  thing,  but  rather  to  the 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  how  pollen  ought  to  be  harvested, 
and  that  want  is  what  we  now  propose  to  supply. 
Pollen,  fifty  years  old,  in  a  herbarium,  was  found,  under 
the  microscope,  to  yield  to  moisture  exactly  as  fresh- 
gathered  pollen  would  do — the  little  bags  distending  till 
they  burst ;  the  matter  discharged  differed  in  no  way 
from  that  from  a  recent  anther.  The  seeds  ot  Ferns 
have  been  brushed  off  from  a  specimen  dried  lor,  and 
kept  in,  the  herbarium  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and 
produced  plants.  Who  can  describe  the  diflerence  in 
size  and  weight  between  a  pollen-grain  and  a  Fern-seed  ; 
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and  who  can  believe  it  possible  that  the  seed  would  keep 
fifty  years,  and  that  the  pollen-grain  would  not,  under 
similar  circumstances? 

The  fail  ures  in  saving  pollen  arose  entirely  and  alto¬ 
gether  for  want  of  thought  in  the  harvest-men  who 
undertook  the  experiment ;  they  allowed  the  anthers  to 
become  ripe  before  they  gathered  them,  or  so  near  to 
ripeness  that  they  opened  during  the  process  of  drying. 

|  Now,  if  we  allow  a  Fern-seed  to  break  its  case  and  get 
into  the  open  air,  or  the  anther  is  allowed  to  open  its 
valves,  as  the  case  may  be,  we  might  just  as  well  attempt 
to  lock  up  electricity  as  to  secure  the  Fern-seed,  or 
the  pollen-grain,  from  destruction.  The  case  of  the 
Fern-seed  must  never  open  until  it  is  rent  asunder  by 
the  swelling  of  the  seed  itself,  under  the  bell-glass  of 
the  gardener,  on  the  damp  sand.  The  anther  must  be 
equally  guarded  from  every  influence  that  would  excite 
it  to  open  until  it  is  wanted,  or  rather  its  contents,  for 
the  stigma  of  the  recently  opened  flower.  All  that  we 
have  actually  proved  on  the  subject  is  this,  that  if  we 
extracted  anthers  and  stamens  long  before  the  anthers 
were  ripe,  that  the  pollen  in  them  would  ripen,  and  be 
in  use,  and  fit  to  cross,  after  the  lapse  of  six  mouths; 
and  that  pollen,  gathered  when  ripe  and  flying  out  of 
the  anthers,  though  kept  with  the  greatest  care,  would 
not  fertilise  the  stigma  of  the  parent  plant  at  the  end  of 
a  month.  We  believe  the  driest  atmosphere  we  can 
keep  in  our  rooms  and  drawers  is  far  too  moist  for  the 
preservation  of  pollen  for  any  length  of  time  after 
being  actually  exposed  to  it;  and  we  also  believe  that 
an  anther  would  keep  as  long  as  a  piece  of  bladder 
under  the  same  influences,  and  that  it  is  as  impervious 
to  moisture  as  the  bladder,  and,  therefore,  as  capable  of 
preserving  pollen  as  is  the  seed  vessel  of  the  Fern  in 
retaining  the  vitality  of  the  seed— a  fact  that  no  one 
now  questions. 

If  the  flower  of  a  Geranium  is  picked  off  as  soon  as  it 
opens,  although  the  anthers  may  appear  to  be  only  half 
ripe,  there  is  sufficient  moisture  in  the  flower  to  feed  the 
anthers  and  cause  them  to  burst  in  two  or  three  days. 
Therefore,  if  it  was  intended  to  dry  that  pollen  for  pre¬ 
serving,  it  could  not  be  done,  as  no  method  could  be 
adopted  to  save  it  if  once  it  is  in  contact  with  the  air  ; 
that  flower  was  too  far  gone  to  be  harvested  for  pollen, 
and  it  would  be  much  about  the  same  with  nine  flowers 
out  of  ten  from  other  plants. 

Then,  it  follows,  that  when  we  wish  to  make  dry  speci¬ 
mens  of  flowers,  with  a  view  to  save  the  pollen,  we  must 
gather  them  a  short  time  before  the  flower  opens;  or  when 
there  is  more  than  one  flower  on  a  stalk,  and  they  are 
known  to  open  in  succession,  it  will  be  as  well  to  let  the 
first  of  them  just  open  before  you  cut  the  stalk,  and  let  it 
take  its  chance  ;  if  we  can  get  it  and  the  anthers  dried 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  latter  do  not  burst,  so  far 
so  good ;  but,  if  not,  the  loss  of  the  former  flower  will 
not  be  much,  and  we  can  reckon  on  some,  or  all  the  rest, 
to  ripen  the  pollen  without  reaching  that  point  of 
ripeness  when  the  anther  should  burst. 

Here  we  are  met  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  which 
is  familiar  to  any  one  who  lias  been  in  the  habit  of  dis¬ 


secting  flowers,  and  which  greatly  assists  us  in  this  work. 
The  anther  is  the  first  part  of  a  flower  which  comes  to 
its  full  size,  the  stamens  lengthen  out  very  gradually, 
the  petals  no  less  so,  and  the  stigma  is  hardly  ever  up 
to  its  full-size  so  soon  as  the  other  parts ;  but  the  an¬ 
thers,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  full-size  when  the  flower  is 
only  in  the  bud.  In  some  plants  they  are  full-grown 
ten  days  before  the  flower  opens.  Wheat,  lor  instance, 
is  impregnated  by  its  own  pollen  before  the  top  of  the 
ear  issues  from  the  sheath,  and  before  stamens  come 
into  existence,  or  nearly  so;  therefore,  it  is  impossible 
that  one  kind  of  wheat  should  naturally  fertilise  another 
wheat  in  the  field.  The  moment  the  wheat  pollen  is 
shed,  the  stamens  begin  to  lengthen,  carrying  up  the 
empty  bags  on  their  summits,  till,  at  last,  they  push 
them  right  into  the  open  air;  then  the  farmers  believe 
the  plant  is  in  blossom. 

We  have  met  with  a  hundred  instances  in  which  the 
anthers  were  in  full-size,  and  all  but  sessile ;  that  is, 
without  a  sign  of  stamen  below,  while  the  flower  is  a 
mere  bud.  To  cut  a  full-sized  anther  at  that  stage  of 
the  flower  would  give  one  no  signs  that  anything  like 
dry  dust  should  ever  be  formed  by  it.  It  is  a  solid  mass 
of  tissue,  apparently  like  any  other  soft  portion  of  the 
plant.  Now,  supposing  that  one  of  these  flowers  were 
cut  off  ten  days  before  the  pollen  would  be  ripe,  and 
that  it  was  dried  very  slowly,  after  the  manner  of  speci¬ 
mens  for  the  herbarium,  if  there  were  sufficient  moisture 
in  the  stalk  and  surrounding  parts  to  keep  the  anthers 
from  shrivelling,  there  is  no  question  about  the  pollen 
ripening  during  the  process  of  drying.  The  full-sized 
anther  requires  no  more  room  when  the  flower  is  quite 
opened  than  it  occupied  somo  days  before ;  hence,  the 
greater  facility  of  getting  the  pollen  well-ripened  after 
the  flower  is  cut,  without  causing  the  anthers  to  burst 
open. 

Suppose,  now,  that  we  have  a  truss  of  Geranium 
flowers  well  up  in  the  bud,  dried,  and  ready  for  the 
herbarium,  with  the  pollen  ripe,  but  the  anthers  not 
likely  to  burst  or  open  ;  is  there  anything  in  reason,  or 
philosophy,  which  can  contradict  our  surmise,  that  that 
pollen  may  be  kept  in  that  state  for  many  years,  and 
be  as  good  when  the  anther  was  cut  as  it  was  the  first 
day  ?  We  think  not. 

The  next  question  is  about  the  best  way  to  dry  the 
flowers;  and  here  it  must  branch  into  wide-spread  diver¬ 
sities.  Some  flowers,  with  thick  substance  in  the  parts, 
say  a  Gloxinia  flower,  will  require  to  be  dried  as  fast  as 
it  can  safely  be  done,  or  the  great  store  of  sap  will, 
assuredly,  run  the  anther  to  the  bursting  point  before 
all  is  sufficiently  dried.  Another,  say  some  slender 
Heath  flower,  with  hardly  any  substance  in  it,  or  round  j 
about  it,  in  the  leaves  or  the  shoots,  must  be  dried  as  j 
slowly  as  possible,  in  order  to  give  time  to  the  full 
development  of  the  pollen  ;  and  all  intermediate  flowers  i 
must  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  best  of  our  judg¬ 
ment,  until,  by  practice,  we  come  to  understand  more  of 
the  subject  than  anyone  can  lay  claim  to  at  present. 
What  we  have  to  bear  in  mind,  is,  that  if  the  anther  ; 

I 

once  opens  there  is  no  more  safety  to  the  pollen;  that 
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the  juice  in  the  parts  is  sufficient  to  ripen  the  pollen 
after  the  flower-buds  and  flower-stalks,  are  separated 
from  the  plant;  and  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  to  the 
anthers  getting  too  near  the  ripe  stage  before  the  flowers 
are  cut  off,  lest  they  go  on  to  bursting  before  the  spe¬ 
cimen  is  dried.  If  all  this  is  kept  in  view,  the  rest, 
about  the  length  of  time,  and  best  ways  of  drying,  will 
easily  be  found  out  in  the  course  of  practice. 

We  know  of  nothing  now  to  be  ascertained,  from  the 
whole  circle  of  botany  and  gardening,  of  so  much  im- 
!  portance  to  mankind,  as  the  affirmative  to  all  these 
suggestions  ;  for,  let  us  be  understood  only  as  suggesting 
the  probability  of  the  subject  being  within  our  reach. 

The  way  they  dry  botanical  specimens  for  the  herbarium 
seems  as  good  as  any  for  drying  pollen  specimens.  The 
first  day  or  two  the  specimens  are  spread  out,  and  held 
between  sheets  of  blotting-paper  in  a  book,  the 
sheets  or  the  position  of  the  specimens  being  often 
|  changed,  so  that  the  blotting-paper  does  not  get  wet  or 
J  damp.  After  a  certain  degree  of  drying,  some  pressure 
is  applied,  but  this  we  must  not  indulge  in  too  far  for 
pollen-drying;  the  least  weight  might  squeeze  a  ripe 
anther  to  the  bursting  point,  when  all  would  be  lost. 
When  the  process  is  complete,  the  flower -buds,  the 
flower-stalk,  and  the  branch,  if  any,  ought  to  look  as 
natural  and  free  from  stains  as  an  ear  of  corn,  or  a 
grass-stalk  from  the  hay-rick.  There  is  hardly  a  plant 
known  of  which  a  dried  specimen  is  not  kept  by  some 
one.  Weeds  are  kept  with  as  much  zeal  as  the  most 
gaudy  flowers,  and  new  names  are  now  often  determined 
by  old  specimens  that  have  been  preserved  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  It  was  from  an  old  flower  thus  dried  that 
we  first  took  up  the  idea  of  saving  pollen;  on  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  moisture  to  the  old  dried  pollen  it  exhibited 
all  the  symptoms  of  vitality,  under  a  lens,  that  fresh 
pollen  from  the  garden  could  do  ;  and  knowing  the  vast 
stride  in  the  improvement  of  races,  which  pollen  ready 
at  all  seasons  would  give  us,  we  arc  anxious  to  press 
candidates  into  the  field. 

Suppose,  again,  that  we  have  dried  pollen  at  hand, 
aud  that  fresh  flowers  are  ready  for  dusting — take  the 
dried  flower,  and,  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  tear  the  anther 
open,  then  stick  the  pin  through  it,  and  carry  it  on  the 
point  of  the  pin  to  the  stigma  to  be  fertilised,  and  draw 
it  two  or  three  times  across  it,  then  give  your  hand  a 
gentle  touch  to  dust  off  the  remaining  part  of  the  pollen, 
and  the  work  is  done.  The  plant  may  require  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  draught  for  some  hours,  as  the  old  pollen 
may  have  to  lie  longer  on  the  stigma  than  fresh  pollen, 
before  it  effects  the  mysterious  process.  Who  that  has 
a  Japan  Lily  now  in  bloom,  that  would  not  wish  to  have 
a  ripe  anther  of  some  spring  or  summer  lily  to  try  his 
first  experiment  in  crossing?  Autumn  and  spring 
Crocuses,  if  they  could  thus  be  crossed,  would  give  us 
flowers  for  the  whole  winter,  and  so  on  through  all  the 
families  in  the  catalogue. 

There  is  one  more  branch  of  this  subject,  a  most 
simple  one,  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  every  cross-breeder,  here  and  abroad,  who  has 
I  recorded  his  exploits.  Notwithstanding  the  utmost  pre¬ 


caution  in  guarding  against  the  access  of  its  own  pollen 
into  a  flower — and  even  going  so  far  as  forcing  two  plants  j 
in  the  spring,  in  order  to  make  more  sure  of  a  cross —  i 
they  tell  us,  one  after  the  other,  that  the  produce  was  in 
nowise  different  from  a  natural  seedling.  We  have  no 
record,  however,  from  anyone,  of  how  ho  destroyed  the 
natural  pollen,  more  than  we  have  from  those  who  failed 
to  harvest  pollen,  how  they  managed  or  rather  mis¬ 
managed  the  experiment;  therefore,  we  must  presume 
that  they  merely  extracted  the  anthers,  the  moment  the 
flower  opened,  or  just  the  day  previous  to  the  opening, 
and  let  them  (the  anthers)  take  their  chance.  Here  is 
just  where  the  mistake  lies — the  anther,  or  rather,  the 
pollen,  is  all  but  ripe  in  any  flower  when  that  flower  is 
fit  to  open — or,  if  the  extraction  is  done  some  days 
previous,  we  have  seen  that  the  juice  in  the  stamen,  or 
even  in  the  anther  itself,  may  be  sufficient  to  ripen  the 
pollen  after  the  anthers  are  cut  off;  and  we  know  the 
least  breath  of  air  will  disperse  ripe  pollen  in  clouds 
like  dust.  Suppose,  then,  that  you  had  extracted  all  the  j 
anthers  from  a  Geranium  flower  this  morning,  and  let 
them  drop  down  on  the  surface  of  the  pot  or  border, 
that  was  not  the  least  security  against  that  very  pollen 
entering  the  same  flower  from  which  it  was  extracted, 
and  neutralizing  the  effect  of  another  pollen;  the  air,  or 
wind,  the  bees  and  ants,  had  the  same  power,  and  the 
insects  the  same  will,  to  disperse  the  pollen  from  the 
fallen  anthers,  as  they  had  when  the  pollen  was  allowed  to 
ripen  side-by-side  with  the  stigma.  We  have  often  seen 
an  ant  carry  a  discarded  anther  a  long  distance  in  its 
mouth,  up  and  down,  through  all  parts  of  a  plant,  across 
the  stage,  and  off  to  its  nest.  We  never  did  see  an  insect 
carry  up  the  pollen  from  a  fallen  anther  back  to  the 
flower,  and  actually  dust  it  on  its  sister  stigma;  but  we 
see  nothing  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  access  in  some 
such  way,  unless  the  anthers  are  actually  squeezed  to 
death  between  the  finger  and  thumb  the  moment  they 
are  cut  out-.  One  can  never  rely  on  success  if  a  single 
anther  has  dropped  where  we  cannot  find  it,  so  as  to 
have  it  destroyed  on  the  instant.  The  fact  of  letting 
a  single  anther  escape  destruction  accounts,  plainly 
enough,  for  the  failure  of  any  single  experiment. 

D.  B.  i 


July,  August,  and  September,  may  be  suitable  seasons 
for  Poultry  Exhibitions,  so  far  as  the  projectors  and 
their  receipts  only  are  concerned;  but  we  have  grave 
reasons  for  doubting  how  far  the  interest  of  poultry- 
keepers  generally  are  served  by  the  selection  of  these 
months.  In  fact,  the  season,  and  the  condition  of  the 
birds  themselves,  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  all  beyond 
the  chickens  of  the  year,  are  both  unfavourable. 

With  the  uncertainty  peculiar  to  our  English  climate, 
we  know  not,  especially  during  the  last-named  month, 
whether  the  weather  may  prove  too  hot  for  a  room,  or 
too  cold  and  wet  for  the  partial  shelter  of  canvass.  The 
latter  case,  we  imagine,  was  very  practically  exemplified 
during  the  late  Show  at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens. 
There  are  but  few  rooms  in  England,  applicable  to  this 
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purpose,  that  are  calculated  to  contain  a  large  number 
of  fowls  and  their  spectators  should  the  weather  prove 
hot ;  and  the  means  of  shelter  usually  had  recourse  to 
are  certainly  insufficient  when  wet  or  cold  opposes  us. 
Autumn,  indeed,  is  not  to  he  trusted  to,  in  this  country, 
for  schemes  that  depend  so  much  on  weather.  Inde¬ 
pendently,  however,  of  our  own  comfort,  and  that  of  our 
birds,  the  latter,  we  must  remember,  are  then  by  no  means 
so  well  able  to  resist  the  effect  of  sudden  atmospheric 
change  of  intense  heat  and  want  of  ventilation,  or 
;  otherwise  of  cold  and  damp,  as  at  other  times.  Nine- 
tenths  of  our  birds  are  either  in  the  stage  prepara- 

I  # 

i  tory  to  moulting,  or  actually  moulting,  or  else  recovering 
;  from  its  effects.  The  constitution,  therefore,  as  is  well- 
known,  is  then  greatly  debilitated ;  everything  should 
be  administered  that  is  likely  to  invigorate  and  recruit 
their  system,  and  all  risk  from  cold  and  exposure  should 
be  carefully  guarded  against;  yet  this  is  the  very  season 
when  our  unfortunate,  hardly-treated,  favourites  are 
dragged  from  their  retirement,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
I  evil  consequences  we  have  referred  to. 

Again,  should  it  happen  that  a  bird  has  begun  to 
moult  early,  and,  when  called  upon  to  appear  in  the 
exhibition-pen,  has  acquired  some  considerable  portion 
of  its  new  feathers,  is  it  made  matter  of  sufficient  con¬ 
sideration  as  to  what  amount  of  injury  may  be  thus 
done  to  the  plumage  itself,  placiug  the  mere  health  of 
the  bird  beyond  our  calculations?  Now,  our  belief  is,  j 
that  an  injury  to  a  young  and  growing  feather  is  fatal  ; 
to  its  future  perfect  development;  and  are  journies,  we  j 
would  ask,  by  rail  or  otherwise,  such  as  tho  candidates 
for  poultry  fame  must  ever  encounter,  to  bo  performed 
without  such  hazards  from  rough  baskets,  and  tho  mer¬ 
ciless  handling  of  railway  and  exhibition  officials?  | 
But  bo  the  weather  fair  or  foul  (and  who  can  form  cal-  j 
dilations,  or  reckon  on  probabilities  with  respect  to  an 
English  autumn),  the  old  birds,  we  repeat,  are  neither 
in  health  *ior  looks  for  exhibition,  and  far  more  wisely 
j  should  we  have  kept  them  at  home,  in  training  for  the 
|  Birmingham,  or  some  other  great  arena. 

|  Let  it  not  be  said,  “  Nobody  is  forced  to  exhibit ;  they 
need  not  do  so,  unless  they  like  it."  Many,  it  is  true,  are 
sufficiently  prudent  to  foresee  and  avoid  the  risk;  but 
many  others,  again,  are  thus  induced  to  seek  cither  a 
continuance  of  past  victories,  or  to  atone  for  past  deteats. 
The  committees  and  managers  of  these  autumnal  poultry 
exhibitions,  therefore,  are  those  most  in  fault ;  without 
their  prize-list  the  evil  would  not  happen  ;  and  earnestly 
we  would  ask  them  to  give  their  best  attention  to  the 
,  means  by  which  a  better  season  may  henceforth  be 
selected. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  this  topic,  for  which  our 
present  remarks  can  find  no  place ;  to  one  of  these 
subjects  only  will  we,  therefore,  now  refer.  Judges 
i  have,  at  all  times,  a  sufficiently  difficult  task  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  pronounce  on  the  relative  merits  of 
the  poultry  submitted  to  their  inspection.  Is  it  wdse, 
therefore,  to  render  their  duties  still  more  arduous,  by 
placing  the  birds  before  them  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  many  of  the  points,  on  which  their  decisions  must 


be  grounded,  are  obscured  by  the  naturally  imperfect 
condition  of  the  birds;  often,  indeed,  affecting  their  form 
as  well  as  feather  ?  We  think  that  the  labours  of  those 
who  are  called  upon  to  undertake  the  office  of  arbitrators, 
on  such  occasions,  are  quite  sufficient  without  this 
additional  responsibility,  even  supposing  that  allowances 
for  such  drawbacks  can  be  accurately  made.  But  how 
stands  the  case  with  exhibitors  ?  Their  now  ragged  and 
dishevelled,  often  tail-less,  specimens,  may  have  been 
deservedly  honoured  in  a  different  form,  but,  as  they  are, 
defeat,  disappointment,  and  discontent,  quickly  succeed 
each  other  in  the  mind  of  their  owners.  Doubtless,  a 
really  good  bird,  however  draggled  its  plumage,  and  ill- 
conditioned  its  present  appearance,  has  that  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  an  experienced  judge,  obtains  an  award  of 
honour ;  but  oftentimes  the  most  favourable  recollection 
of  the  past,  or  even  anticipation  of  the  future,  is  unable 
to  atone  for  its  present  woful  plight.  Now,  to  decide 
on  birds  thus  circumstanced,  is  equally  unfair  to  the 
fowls,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  arbitrator. 

The  legitimate  season  for  poultry  shows  might  range 
from  November  to  the  middle  or  end  of  January;  since, 
earlier  than  the  former  date,  birds  cannot  be  relied  on 
for  their  recovery  from  moulting;  and  after  the  latter, 
it  becomes  inconvenient  to  send  them,  on  account  of 
the  approach  of  the  breeding  season.  Where  summer 
and  autumn  exhibitions  are  desired,  goslings,  turkey, 
poults,  ducklings,  pigeons,  and  chickens  of  every  race 
and  every  name,  may  occupy  the  pens,  but  the  older 
birds  will  either  not  be  in  proper  condition  to  attend,  or 
otherwise  occupied  at  home. 

The  periods  of  the  year  at  which  their  shows  should 
be  held  are  among  many  matters  which  poultry-keepers, 
generally,  should  give  their  best  attention  to  ;  but  there 
are,  also,  other  topics  connected  with  this  subject,  upon 
which  we  may  hope  that  a  better  understanding  may 
soon  prevail.  i 

A  rule  that  heads  every  prize  list  is  to  this  effect, — 

“  That  the  Judges  arc  empowered  to  withhold  prizes  should 
they  consider  that  the  specimens  are  of  inferior  quality."  No 
regulation,  we  believe,  can  be  more  necessary,  and  none, 
we  feel  convinced,  can  be  neglected  with  greater  injury 
to  any  society,  its  exhibitors,  and  the  public. 

A  gentleman,  whose  efficient  performance  of  this 
thankless  task  of  arbitrator  has  again  and  again  been 
recognised  by  exhibitors,  no  less  than  committees  and 
their  officers,  thus  writes  to  us : — “  Your  remarks  on 
Poultry  Shows  and  Judges  find  a  ready  echo  in  my  own 
experience :  I  still  more  especially  concur  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  utter  want  of  policy  in  awarding  a  prize  to 
indifferent,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  bad,  specimens;  for 
they  immediately  become  extolled  by  their  owners  as  the 
very  standard  of  perfection ;  while  the  simple  fact  is,  that 
the  competition  was  at  the  lowest  possible  ebb ;  and  prob¬ 
ably,  also,  two  or  three  over-anxious  committee-men  havo 
thus  pleaded :  ‘  I  trust,  gentlemen,  you  will  excuse  our  sug¬ 
gestion,  but  we  must  indeed  keep  faith  with  the  public,  and  so 
the  prizes  must  be  awarded,  and  not  withheld;  if  these,  there¬ 
fore,  are  the  best  birds  here,  they  must  have,  and,  according 
to  our  rules  (?),  are  entitled  to  the  prizes'  The  inevitable 
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consequence  is,  that  a  set  of  fowls  go  forth  tor  public 
approval  that  were  entitled  only  to  be  rejected  Irom  the 
exhibition  as  worthless  apologies  of  the  birds  they  were 
intended  to  represent.  The  owners,  of  course,  then 
claim  for  them  the  highest  consideration,  as  being  the 
very  acme  of  perfection.  This  has,  to  myself  and  others 
also,  been  the  unenviable  position  into  which  we  have 
been  thrust — viz.,  cither  to  offend  the  committee,  on  the 
I  one  hand,  by  withholding  the  prizes;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  award  them  to  such  poultry  as  the  judges  must, 
at  heart,  have  disapproved  of ;  and  this  has  again  and 
again  been  done  in  defiance  of  the  rule  that  ‘  the  judges 
are  empowered  to  withhold ,  &c.,’  to  satisfy  exhibitors,  and 
to  prevent  their  thinking  that  ‘  we  are  endeavouring  to 
keep  hack  prizes  that  we  ourselves  have  offered.'  It 
also  tends  to  bring  into  discredit  the  opinions  of  the 
judges  themselves,  and  to  introduce  to  the  public, 
at  high  figures,  truly  worthless  specimens.  But,  if 
I  mention  the  evil,  the  remedy  also  must  not  be 
forgotten ;  and  this  I  have  twice  proved  to  be  a  most 
efficacious  one.  Whenever  again  requested,  however 
earnestly,  to  award  prizes  to  undeserving  specimens,  my 
reply  anti  position  will  simply  be,  ‘  That,  convinced  of 
their  want  of  merit,  I  have  already  declined  doing  so ; 
but,  if  the  party  making  this  request  thinks  proper  to 
print  on  the  list  of  prizes,  that  such  and  such  prizes  being 
withheld  by  the  judges  from  want  of  merit,  were  after¬ 
wards  awarded  by  Mr.  ■ - ,  on  his  own  responsibility , 

without  the  approbation  of  the  judges,  my  opposition  shall 
be  withdrawn,  but  certainly  not  otherwise.'  The  prompti¬ 
tude  and  decision  with  which  such  responsibility  is 
declined  is  singular. 

“  If  those,  who,  in  future  years  may  be  called  upon 
to  fulfil  such  judicial  labour,  should  adopt  a  similar 
course,  the  bane  will  find  its  antidote,  and  things  will 
go  on  smoothly.  Every  one  eventually  will  regret  that 
indifferent  poultry  should  receive  enconiums  they  do 
not  deserve,  simply,  as  it  is  said,  ‘  to  keep  faith  with  the 
public'  (in  truly  Hibernian  style),  by  misleading  them.” 

W. 


It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  Moles 
cause  more  of  benefit  than  of  injury  to  the  cultivator 
of  the  soil  which  they  frequent.  In  some  places,  where 
!  neatness  must  prevail,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be 
allowed  to  remain ;  but  in  others,  where  their  hillocks 
can  be  levelled  occasionally,  and  in  some,  where  even 
this  cannot  be  done,  we  have  always  considered  that  the 
destruction  of  Wireworms,  and  other  vermin  which  they 
effect,  is  more  than  compensatory  for  any  trouble  or 
injury  they  may  occasion.  In  this  opinion  we  are  very 
far  from  singular,  and  we  could  quote  from  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  and  other  authorities,  many 
evidences  sustaining  our  opinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  practical  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  decidedly  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  general  practice  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  laud  is  to  wage  war  against  the 
Moles.  In  justification  of  this  warfare  we  have  many 
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evidences  ;  and  we  readily  publish  the  two  following,  and 
must  leave  the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  experiments 
and  judgment  of  our  readers. 

The  following  is  from  the  Bailiff  of  one  of  our  corres¬ 
pondents  (G.  T.  S.) : — 

“  I  beg  to  send  you  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
Moles.  You  say  that  moles  do  more  good  to  the  land  ' 
than  injury;  I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  you.  I  will  i 
give  you  my  own  experience.  I  remember  well  cuttiug  j 
afield  of  oiits  that  was  completely  undermined,  that  broke 
in  and  sunk  with  us  at  each  step  we  took,  like  a  half- 
frozen  pond ;  and  the  sickle  would  not  cut  above  one- 
half,  and  the  rest  it  tore  up  by  the  roots.  This  may  be 
depended  upon.  I  was  relating  my  story,  when  a  re¬ 
spectable  farmer,  living  near,  declared  that  he  had  a  field 
of  wheat  in  the  same  way  ;  it  came  up  by  the  roots.  At 
this  present  time  there  is  a  field  of  grass  not  two  miles 
from  here,  two-and-a-half  acres  of  which  are  covered  with 
mole-hills.  What  man  can  mow  this  meadow  ;  or  what 
profit  is  there  in  not  catching  the  moles  ?  They  not 
only  make  the  com  come  up  by  the  roots,  but  they  would 
make  the  walls  also  come  down.  Our  Derbyshire  walls, 
being  made  of  stones  loosely  piled  together,  are  easily 
blown  down,  without  the  assistance  of  the  moles.  Again, 
the  moles  always  choose  the  best  and  driest  parts  of  the 
land,  where  the  cattlo  would  otherwise  like  to  lie  down, 
but  cannot,  as  they  find  every  step  they  take  burst 
beneath  the  surface,  in  pasture-lands.  Black,  boggy, 
light  soil,  in  my  opinion,  may,  at  all  events,  be  more 
injured  by  moles  than  other  soils.” 

We  look  upon  these  examples  as  very  extreme  cases: 
and,  at  the  same  time,  we  feel  convinced,  that  if  there 
had  not  been  a  vast  number  of  predatory  vermin  in 
those  soils  the  moles  would  never  have  so  thoroughly 
traversed  them.  Then  comes  the  question — Were  the 
crops  injured ;  or  did  any  worse  result  than  inconveni¬ 
ence  arise  from  the  moles’  visitations  ? 

The  other  note  is  from  Mr.  Joseph  Blupdell.  He 
says  : — “  The  only  instance  in  which  moles  do  good  is 
in  coppice  land  ;  their  digging  and  general  disturbance 
of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  numerous  small  runs  made  by 
them,  serve  to  drain  away  superfluous  water,  the  com¬ 
bined  effect  of  which  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  the 
growth  of  timber  and  underwood.  Upon  arable  and 
pasture  land,  although  they  destroy  worms  and  other 
insects  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  farm  produce  in 
general,  yet  the  injury  done  by  them  in  undermining 
the  crops  of  corn,  &c.,  by  rendering  them  root-false,  and 
the  impossibility  of  cutting  crops  of  clover,  pasture- 
grass,  &c.,  on  account  of  the  hills  of  earth  raised  by 
them,  far  outweighs  any  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
allowing  them  to  increase  undisturbed.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  general  practice,  upon  well-managed  farms  (especially 
where  decency  of  appearance  is  cared  for),  to  pay  for 
killing  them  at  so  much  per  dozen,  or  at  so  much  for 
the  season.” 
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CELERY  CULTURE. 

Oor  Celery  cultivators  may  be  divided  into  two  classes 
at  least ;  the  two  most  prominent  being  those  wlio 
sacrifice  everything  to  size,  and  who  have  taken  their 
cue  from  the  exhibition  table;  the  other,  those  who, 
although  they  know  full  well  that  a  certain  degree  of 
;  size,  or  succulence,  is  necessary  to  constitute  it  a  good 
I  salad,  know,  also,  that  it  ought  to  be  tender ;  and  that 
tenderness  and  crispness  is  not  a  necessary  concomitant 
of  size. 

Although  I  should  be  amongst  the  very  last  to  attempt 
to  throw  a  slur  on  our  exhibitions,  which,  in  the  main, 
are  capable  of  much  good  ;  yet  it  becomes  necessary  tor 
some  friendly  hand,  now  and  then,  to  point  to  extremes 
in  culture,  which  manifestly  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity. 
It  is  quite  natural  for  our  commercial  friends  in  towns, 
or  about  their  suburbs,  to  prefer  monstrous  Celei'y ;  if 
they  purchase  it  in  the  market,  they  are  so  accustomed 
to  esteem  things  according  to  their  bulk  and  weight, 
that  they  are  but  too  apt  to  overlook  quality;  and  if 
they  possess  a  little  suburban  garden  desire  to  astonish 
their  visiting  friends;  and  monstrous  Celery  may  form 
a  legitimate  topic  for  after-dinner  chat. 

Now,  without  despising  such  harmless  amusement, 

I  must  claim  for  the  old  aristocracy  of  our  land  a  some¬ 
what  higher  order  of  taste.  I  say  not  this  invidiously  ; 
for  the  least  reflection  will  show  that  they  are  ever  in  a 
better  position  to  appreciate  quality  for  its  own  sake ; 
fashion  is  less  tyrannous  with  them  than  with  the 
middle  classes,  i  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  our 
higher  order  of  gentry  seldom  make  a  fuss  about  prize 
Celery;  at  least,  I  have  never  found  it  thus ;  audit  it 
be  so,  I  have  established  a  foundation  for  the  recom¬ 
mendations  I  have  to  give,  as  to  the  best  mode  ot  com¬ 
bining  quality,  heavy  crops,  and  individual  size.  These 
characters  I  place  in  the  order  of  that  importance  I 
would  fain  assign  them. 

Of  course,  in  taking  this,  the  most  convenient  and 
profitable  view  of  the  matter,  I  shall  not  now  entertain 
the  question  of  exhibition  Celery:  this  is  another  affair. 
Rotation  of  crops  is  a  most  important  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  all  vegetable  culture,  aud  so  is  what  is 
termed  mixed  cropping.  These  two  questions  not  un- 
frequently  stand  in  antagonism  to  each  other ;  for  mixed 
cropping,  however  convenient,  however  profitable,  and 
however  proper  to  many  people  on  certain  occasions, 
has  this  fault, — that  it  meddles  seriously  with  a  sys¬ 
tematic  rotation.  I  repudiate  neither;  for  they  are 
each  at  times  expedient,  according  to  circumstances: 
it  merely  remains  for  the  cultivator  well  to  determine 
the  objects  he  ought  to  keep  in  view,  and  to  shape  bis 
course  accordingly.  I  do  think  it  necessary  thus  to 
separate  matters,  in  order  to  arrive  at  distinct  views  of 
business. 

The  kind  of  Celery-culture,  then,  that  I  now  intend  to 
advocate  and  to  explain,  has  reference  to  that  mode  of 
working  land  which  is  termed  a  rotation  system.  Such 
is  what  has  been  termed  the  “bed  system;”  or,  as  I 
have  heard  it  called,  “  the  Scotch  mode ;  ”  but,  whether 
the  plan  originated  with  our  northern  friends,  I  am 
ignorant.  The  chief  advantages  of  the  bed  mode,  are, 
in  my  opinion — first,  greater  produce  from  a  given 
space  of  probably  some  thirty  per  cent. ;  secondly,  extra 
facilities  afforded  for  protection  during  severe  frosts; 
and,  lastly,  a  furtherance  of  rotations. 

That  there  is  a  greater  produce  from  a  given  space  a 
moment’s  consideration  will  prove.  I  really  must,  to 
save  space,  take  this  for  granted.  1  think  it  will  be 
found  that  forty  per  cent,  more  may  be  thus  produced. 
As  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  covering  late  or  winter 
Celery  from  frost,  I  may  observe,  that  a  single  row  will 
require  nearly  as  much  straw  or  litter  as  a  live-feet  bed, 
i  and  this  is  a  consideration ;  for  clean  straw,  which  is  | 


best,  is  often  grudged  for  such  purposes ;  and,  whatever 
market-gardeners  may  do,  those  who  supply  the  tables  ; 
of  the  gentry  must  not  talk  of  losing  [their  Celery  by 
frost. 

The  furtherance  of  a  rotation  system  will  also  appear 
plain  on  the  slightest  consideration.  I  have  frequently 
seen  strange  mixtures  of  crops  combined  with  Celery- 
culture  by  the  single-row  system ;  strange  miscalcula¬ 
tions  as  to  time,  &c. ;  and  some  years  since,  when  I 
used  to  practice  the  single-row  system,  1  also  resorted  to 
the  practice  of  cropping  between  the  lines,  generally  j 
growing  there  Endive  or  Lettuce,  which,  of  course,  was  ! 
got  out  betimes,  for  fear  of  impeding  the  cultural  opera- 
tions  necessary  for  the  Celery.  I  could,  however,  never 
thoroughly  reconcile  myself  to  the  practice,  and  it  is  one 
which  I  have  relinquished  for  eighteen  years.  Those 
gentlemen  who  recommend  so  strenuously  “  higgledy 
piggledy  cropping,”  do  not,  I  perceive,  always  take  into 
consideration  the  difficulty  of  handling  some  of  those 
mixtures,  or  the  condition  in  which  the  soil  will  be  left 
for  future  operations.  Many  a  time  have  1  seen  crops 
alternately  with  rows  of  Potatoes,  which  were  so  inju¬ 
diciously  disposed  of  as  to  compel  the  cultivator  either 
to  neglect  their  proper  culture,  or  in  pursuing  it  to 
1  trample  his  potato-haulm  in  the  middle  of  June.  Such 
practices  look  very  specious  in  the  face  of  them,  but 
they  are  seldom  so  profitable  as  at  first  sight  they 
appear.  Whatever  very  small  gardeners  may  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to,  as  to  mixture,  I,  for  one,  cannot 
think  of  giving  up  the  rotation-cropping ;  although  we 
are  all,  at  present,  ill-informed  of  the  principles  on 
which  such  should  be  conducted  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view. 

I  cau,  however,  asl  think,  see  thus  far,  that  rotation, 
or  system-cropping,  must  advance  with  the  times,  to  the 
progressive  restriction  of  the  higgledy-piggledy  mode. 

I  am  prepared  to  admit,  that  a  first-rate  gardener,  one 
of  great  experience,  can  combine  many  crops  with 
profit,  aud  without  detracting  from  his  general  system. 
Thus  much  of  mixed  cropping  I  frequently  pursue 
myself;  but  the  combination  must  be  based  on  the  most 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  crops,  the  culture  they  will 
need,  the  period  of  doing  so,  and  their  clearance  ulti¬ 
mately.  These  things,  to  a  veteran  gardener,  are,  as  it 
were,  of  an  intuitive  character;  but  such  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  every  one  who  can  dig  a  plot  of  ground,  or 
plant  Cabbages. 

As  a  rotation-plan,  I  do  think  this  bed-system  in 
Celery-culture  ought  to  recommend  itself  to  every  market- 
gardener  in  the  kingdom.  I  have  before  adverted  to 
the  fact,  that  a  Celery-bed  of  this  description  proves  an 
excellent  preparative  for  Asparagus.  1  have  planted  by 
no  other  mode  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  can  excel  us,  quantity  and  quality 
taken  together.  But  this  is  not  the  only  crop  which  the 
bed-system  is  a  capital  preparer  for ;  take,  for  instance, 
Cauliflowers,  Brocolis,  Leeks,  Rhubarb,  &c.,  crops 
which  cannot  be  rendered  too  succulent,  aud  it  will 
be  found  that  the  bed-system  is  highly  subservient  to 
future  crops  of  importance.  We  are  at  this  period  (the 
middle  of  August)  planting  our  main  crops  on  ground 
which  has  carried  this  summer  some  of  the  finest  crops 
imaginable  of  Peas  of  the  Woodford  Green  Marrow, 
Imperial,  and  Thurstons  Reliance,  and  as  our  practice 
may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers  I  will 
give  a  slight  detail  of  it. 

The  Peas  clean  picked,  and  the  sticks  all  sorted  and 
removed,  the  ground  is  marked-out  into  beds,  varying 
from  four  to  five  feet;  any  precise  width  is  not  essential, 
but  when  circumstances  permit,  I  prefer  a  five-leet  bed,  i 
which,  at  our  distances,  holds  seven  plants  in  a  cross  j 
row,  the  plants  eight  inches  apart,  and  six  inches  for  i 
the  two  outsides.  The  rows  crosswise  are  planted  at 
i  two  feet  three  inches  apart,  in  the  early  part  of  July;  i 
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and  as  we  plant  later,  we  plant  closer :  the  last  plant¬ 
ing — say  in  the  last  week  of  August — about  twenty-one 
inches  between  the  rows ;  the  plants  being  put  still  at  the 
the  same  distance  in  the  row.  The  line  being  placed  to 
form  an  outside  edge,  an  old  practitioner  goes  along  with 
a  spade,  and  thrusts  it  full  depth  in  a  very  slanting  direc¬ 
tion,  the  spade  edge  inclining  much  inwards,  in  order  to 
produce  a  side  which  will  not  readily  crumble.  The 
soil  is  now  excavated  a  moderate  spit  in  depth,  and 
lodged  on  spaces  between  the  beds,  which  are  in  parallel 
lines.  Fivo  feet  beds  require  about  three  feet  spaces. 
A  good  dressing  of  coarse  manurial  matter  is  now 
spread  nearly  three  inches  in  thickness,  and  the  ground 
dug,  turning  the  manure  well  down.  On  this  surface 
we  spread  another  coat  of  manure,  about  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness;  and  as  the  latter  is  somewhat  pecu¬ 
liar  in  character  I  will  describe  it.  We  use  great 
quantities  of  tree-leaves  as  linings  to  frames,  pits,  &c., 
for  dung  is  precious,  and  we  do  not  possess  a  bottom- 
heat  of  piping  in  these  structures.  After  a  summer’s 
use,  and  the  occasional  introduction  of  a  little  hot  dung 
in  the  linings,  this  material  becomos  very  mellow,  and 
it  is  my  practice  to  have  it  chopped  into  small  particles 
i  with  a  sharp  spade.  It  is  thus  fine  enough  for  potting 
purposes  without  riddling,  and  this,  spread  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  falls  into  the  soil  around  the  plant  in  the  act  of  ! 
planting.  So,  then,  it  is  not  in  quality  alone,  but  in 
texture,  that  this  material  is  peculiar:  audit  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  quickly  the  plants  thrive  in  the  mixture.  The 
plants  which  are  very  strong  are  removed,  with  balls  of 
earth,  by  the  trowel,  and  when  inserted  are  well-watered 
in,  using  guano-water,  and  a  sprinkling  of  clean  water 
after. 

When  the  plants  first  begin  to  grow  rather  freely,  they 
have  one  or  two  good  sousings  of  liquid-manure;  this 
hurries  them  on  in  earnest ;  after  this  they  need  little 
but  earthing  up,  and  water  occasionally. 

I  must  now  describe  the  soiling  process.  The  first 
soiling,  or  earthing,  is  done  by  band  in  the  most  careful 
way ;  the  operator  gathers  every  leaf  into  its  place ,  and 
holding  the  plant  close  and  tight,  draws  the  loose  soil 
close  to  the  plant,  some  three  or  four  inches  in  depth, 
squeezing  it  to  the  stem;  the  soil  should  be  rather 
moist,  but  the  plant  dry;  the  spade  must  instantly 
follow  this  operation,  and  as  much  soil  must  be  levelled 
in  between  the  rows  as  will  support  that  squeezed  to 
the  stems.  Nearly  all  subsequent  soilings  are  done  by 
the  spade,  a  couple  of  light  feather-edged  boards  being 
used ;  two  men  perform  this  best,  one  on  each  side  the 
bed;  the  boards  are  set  up  with  a  little  nicety,  care  being 
taken  so  to  introduce  and  set  them  up  as  to  enclose 
every  leaf  as  upright  as  possible.  A  board  being  thus 
placed  on  each  side,  the  soil  is  introduced,  made  firm, 
and  levelled;  the  boards  are  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
workmen  proceed  to  the  next  row,  and  so  on  through 
the  bed.  ° 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever;  less 
trouble  than  in  the  single-row  system;  and  as  to 
quality,  I  can  only  say  that  I  rarely  meet  with  a  com¬ 
plaint— I  had  almost  said,  never;  but  the  contrary. 
But,  doubtless,  hundreds  grow  it  thus,  and  can,  if  they 
like,  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  plan. 

I  will  now  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  seed-bed, 
for  this  is  a  most  important  affair.  Most  people  raise 
their  eailiest  Celery  on  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  very 
necessary  it  is  to  do  so;  but,  for  all  main  crops,  give 
me  out-door  Celery.  A  bed,  in  a  warm  situation, 
elevated  one  foot  above  the  ground  level — taking  care  that 
no  water  can  stagnate,  and  well  sheltered  from  the  wind 
—if  sowed  towards  the  middle  of  March,  will,  with  proper 
attention,  produce  first-rate  plants  for  final  planting  by 
the  end  of  June;  which  I  consider  a  capital  plantiim 
time,  by  the  bed  system,  for  crops  to  come  to  use  from 
the  middle  of  September  until  the  early  part  of  April 


after  which  few  care  to  use  it  as  salad.  My  practice  is 
this:  the  bed  is  dug  deep ;  on  its  surface  afterwards  is 
spread  six  inches  of  very  old  manure  ;  the  best,  if  at 
hand,  is  the  surface  of  last  year’s  melon  beds— if  the 
melons  have  been  grown  in  strong  loam — this  material, 
half  dung,  half  loam,  chopped  as  fine  as  if  riddled,  is 
spread  and  forked  into  the  surface  of  the  dug  bed  until 
intimately  mixed;  the  whole  is  then  levelled  carefully, 
and  patted  tolerably  firm  with  the  spade.  The  seed  ‘is 
sown  on  this  surface,  and  again  lightly  patted,  and  is 
then  covered  with  finely-riddled  strong  yellow  loam ,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  dollar.  I  have  rafts,  about  nine  feet 
long  by  four  feet  in  width,  for  general  protective  pur- 
j  poses,  these  rafts  are  light,  and  a  mat  is  stretched  and 
nailed  tight  over  them.  These  I  use  considerably  every 
spring  over  such  beds ;  and  as  our  way  of  making  them 
to  work  on  hinges  is  worthy  of  a  backwoodsman,  and 
quite  efficient,  I  will  exhibit  it.  At  the  two  north 
|  corners  a  stiff  garden  pot  is  placed,  mouth  downwards, 
and  through  the  hole  in  the  pot  a  short,  strong  stake  is 
driven,  against  which  the  outer  rail  of  the  raft  works  as  1 
by  a  hinge.  The  raft  is  placed  abutting  against  these 
two  stakes;  it  cannot  slip,  and  the  front  to  the  south  is 
propped  up  by  a  stake  or  two  capable  of  graduation  ac¬ 
cording  to  season  and  weather. 

Such  are  used  lor  the  Celery  seed-bed  ;  and  now  I  may 
observe,  that  all  the  seed-bed  requires  is  regular  water¬ 
ings  when  dry.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  getting  a  little 
strength,  and  are  well  developed,  liquid-manure  is  sup¬ 
plied,  and  a  degree  of  robustness  ensues  which  is 
surprising. 

Pricking-out  is  a  process  known  to  everybody  ;  but  I  ' 
may  point  to  two  or  three  matters  which  demand  atten-  | 
tion.  The  reason  I  cover  the  seed-bed  with  a  stiff  loam  i 
is,  that  the  young  plant  may  have  permanent  moisture: 
those  who  try  this  plan  fairly  once  will  never  again 
change  it,  I  am  persuaded.  It  is  of  much  importance 
that  the  young  plant,  at  the  period  of  pricking-out,  be 
as  sturdy  as  a  young  oak.  Indeed,  in  all  Celery-culture, 
from  the  seed-bed  upwards,  no  severe  check  or  stand¬ 
still  should  be  known  ;  it  is  these  capricious  handlings 
that  cause  the  “bolting”  complained  of.  Those  who 
desire  deliciously  crisp,  yet  tender,  Celery,  without 
fibre,  must  sow  late  and  grow  it  quick ;  it  is  not  the  age 
of  Celery  which  constitutes  quality,  but  speedy  growth. 

Of  course,  our  great  market-gardeners,  and,  perhaps, 
exhibition-men,  pass  lightly  by  these  considerations; 
they  are  what  I  fancy  Lord  Palmerston  would  term  men 
of  tariffs  and  per  centages  ;  but  it  behoves  those  who  pro¬ 
vide  for  dainty  and  nicely-distinguishing  palates,  to  look  ; 
to  quality. 

As  to  market-gardening,  if  I  was  in  the  line,  and  had  j 
a  score  acres  to  crop  with  Celery,  I  would  go  boldly  into  j 
the  bed-system.  I  may  observe  here,  that  I  always  dust  i 
quick-lime  into  the  hearts  of  the  plants  previously  to  the  I 
first  earthing.  This  is  applied  liberally,  and  well  intro¬ 
duced  to  every  part  of  the  plant  when  very  dry ;  it  will 
so  make  havoc  of  the  little  slugs,  and  render  the  Celery 
so  distasteful  to  them  for  many  weeks,  as  to  stave  off  all 
complaints  about  what  is  commonly  termed  “  worm- 
eaten”  Celery.  This  season  I  shall  try  soot  also. 

Robert  Errington. 


STRAWBERRY-PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

Within  the  last  twelvemonths  a  new  race  of  growers 
has  appeared.  It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  have  even  a  few 
Strawberries  three  weeks  or  a  month  in  advance  of  those 
in  the  open  ground,  that  many,  with  even  a  very  little 
glass,  seeing  how  easily  the  thing  might  be  done,  have 
resolved  to  attempt  it.  The  very  different  modes  in 
which  this  can  be  successfully  attempted  seems  to 
puzzle  and  perplex  many  of  our  readers.  “  In  the  mul- 
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titude  of  counsel  there  is  safety;”  but,  in  the  com¬ 
mingling  of  a  number  of  modes,  it  is  often  found  that 
the  experience  thus  obtained  is  that  of  a  useful,  but 
severe,  schoolmaster.  I  will  endeavour  to  resolve  the 
doubts,  and  answer  the  inquiries,  of  many,  by  replies  to 
the  following  questions  : — 

1.  — “  I  have  a  greenhouse-vinery.  I  mean  to  put 
Strawberries  in  it  in  March,  but  I  had  no  pots  in  sum¬ 
mer.  I  laid  the  runners  on  the  ground,  lifted  them,  and 
planted  them  on  a  rich  border,  and  they  are  now  nice 
plants.  Should  I  pot  them  now,  or  wait  until  spring?” 
Pot  them  now,  supposing  you  have  got  no  glass  protec¬ 
tion  in  winter,  or  the  assistance  of  a  slight  hotbed  in 
spring.  By  referring  to  instructions  last  year,  you  would 
see,  that  the  ripening  of  the  bud  of  the  Strawberry- 
plant,  and  the  filling  the  pot  with  roots,  were  next  to 
essential  to  success.  If  your  plants  were  on  a  border 
commanding  a  fair  amount  of  sunshine,  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  would  be  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  would  be 
expedited  by  the  check  given  in  lifting  the  plants  with  a 
ball.  To  secure  the  second,  the  pots  should  be  as  small 
as  convenient,  if  a  single  plant  is  used.  A  large  pot,  | 
say  seven  or  eight  inches,  might  have  two  or  three 
plants,  instead  of  one,  each  placed  near  the  side  of  the 
pot,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  with  the 
collar  of  each  plant  rather  above  than  below  the  rim. 
Such  plants,  set  full  in  the  sun,  will  yet  fill  their  pots 
with  roots  moderately  before  winter;  and,  protected 
from  the  severity  of  the  frost,  will  continue  to  root  on 
till  required  to  be  placed  in  the  house. 

With  the  assistance  of  a  slight  hotbed  in  spring,  I 
have  used  this  border-planting  system  for  succession 
crops,  to  be  taken  into  the  house  after  March,  allowing 
the  plants  to  stand  in  the  border  all  the  winter.  But 
the  plan  will  not  do  for  early  work,  as  for  this  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  maturing  and  rooting  process  finished 
in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  rest  in  the  first  months 
of  winter.  In  lifting  from  the  border,  in  spring,  and 
placing  in  a  hotbed,  to  cause  the  plants  to  root  ireely 
before  removing  them  to  a  shelf  in  the  house  to  set 
their  fruit  and  ripen,  three  things  are  necessary : — 1st, 
the  bottom-heat,  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged,  should 
not  exceed  75°  ;  2nd,  air  should  be  on,  night  and  day, 
the  object  being  to  have  the  pots  filled  with  fresh  roots 
before  much  excitement  is  given  to  the  top  ol  the  plant; 
and,  3rd,  the  bottom-heat  should  decline,  or  the  pot  be 
moved  out  of  it,  some  time  beiore  it  is  removed  to  a  shelf, 
that  no  check  whatever  may  be  given.  Under  these 
conditions,  I  have  often  been  very  successful,  without 
potting  any  plants,  except  the  earliest  ones,  during  the 
preceding  season;  but  the  method  is  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  only  when  pots  are  scarce,  and  cannot  be  got  at 
the  time.  Many,  who  at  one  season  of  the  year  see  a 
large  pile  of  pots  in  a  gentleman’s  garden,  could  hardly 
believe  how  often  these  are  washed,  for  difiereut  pur-  , 
poses,  in  one  season  ;  and  the  many  shifts  that  must  be 
resorted  to  to  prevent  a  too-frequeut  bill  for  the  brittle 
ware. 

2.  — “  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to  have  plants  in  such 
a  south  border,  say  one  foot  apart,  and  covered  with 
frames  in  spring;  and  would  not  the  fruit  be  as  early, 
and  certain,  as  under  glass  in  a  house,  where  no  great 
advantage  of  artificial  heat  could  be  given?”  Quite  as 
certain,  and  rather  more  so;  but  the  earliness  would  be 
dependant  on  the  nature  of  the  season,  and  the  means 
employed.  For  instance;  the  importance  of  “ little 
matters''  would,  in  such  a  case,  at  once  be  seen.  Place 
nice  clean  straw  between  your  plants,  as  you  do  in  the 
open  air,  and  in  a  bright  sun — the  straw  will  so  reflect 
the  light  and  the  heat  along  with  it,  that,  without  plenty 
of  air,  there  will  be  a  danger  of  your  plants  being 
scorched;  while  the  straw  will  neither  permit  of  much 
beat  passing  into  the  soil,  nor  be  in  itself  a  reservoir  of 
beat  to  be  given  off  by  radiation  during  the  coldness  of 


the  night.  But  floor  your  border,  between  the  plants, 
with  slates,  or  tiles,  or  chips  of  stone  tinged  with  a  dark 
colour,  and  these  will  not  only  absorb  heat  and  com¬ 
municate  it  to  the  border  beneath  them  during  the  day, 
but  will  radiate  it  at  night,  to  prevent  the  enclosed  at¬ 
mosphere  being  unduly  cooled  then.  But  even  with  all 
this  trouble,  you  will  be,  more  than  in  a  heated  house,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  sun.  In  bright  weather,  I  have  gathered 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  fruit  could  be  obtained  in 
the  open  air.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  has  long  practised 
the  system,  is  loud  in  its  praise,  and,  as  he  says,  it  helps 
to  prevent  cramming  his  houses;  and  he  frequently  thus 
accelerates  the  natural  gathering  from  a  mouth  to  five 
weeks.  But  then,  in  my  own  experience,  I  have  found, 
that  in  a  dull  spring  the  crop  thus  under  glass  was  very 
little  forwarder  than  that  in  a  similar  border  in  the  open 
air.  To  gain  the  most  from  such  a  system  the  border 
should  be  rather  steep,  so  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  may 
strike  as  little  obliquely  as  possible. 

3.  — “What  is  the  best  compost?”  A  good  hazel- 
coloured  loam;  and  for  tender  kinds,  a  little  road-drift, 
or  lime-rubbish,  or  small  charcoal  added.  This  loam, 
chopped  up  in  a  roughish  state,  and  with  little  or  no 
manure  incorporated,  trusting  for  strength  mainly  to 
manure  waterings,  will  yield  great  satisfaction.  When 
composts  are  greatly  enriched  with  manures,  unless  they 
are  in  a  dry  state,  and  perfectly  free  from  worms,  the 
slightest  disarrangement  in  the  drainage  will  cause  the 
soil  to  become  a  sour,  soapy  mass,  and  the  plant  diseased 
and  gouty.  Besides,  with  much  rotten  dung  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pot  them  so  firmly  as  is  desirable. 

4.  — “What  sized  pot  is  best?  In  this  vicinity,  I 
see  single  plants  in  five,  six,  seven,  and  seven-and-a-half- 
inch  pots,  and  two  plants  in  seven  and  eight-inch  pots.” 
This  entirely  depends  on  circumstances.  If  I  were  to 
judge  from  my  own  experience,  I  would  say,  five-inch 
pots  for  early  work,  six-inch  pots  for  the  general  and 
successional  crops,  and  seven  inches  for  a  few  very  lute, 
fine  plants.  This,  however,  it  must  be  perceived,  will 
greatly  depend  on  the  time  at  which  good  runners  can 
be  obtained.  In  early  places,  it  would  be  as  possible  to 
mature  a  plant,  and  fill  its  pot  with  roots,  in  a  seven-inch 
pot,  as  I  could  do  here  in  a  five  or  a  six*  Bear  in  mind, 
that  extra  luxuriance  is  onhj  an  advantage  when  there 
is  time  to  mature  it. 

5.  — “What  is  the  reason  for  keeping  the  plant  so  high 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  pot?  Mr.  A.  has  large  plants, 
looking  so  healthy  and  strong,  and  they  are  as  much  as 
from  one  to  one-and-a-half-inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  he  grows  fine  fruit?”  No  doubt  of  it;  and  so  might 
you,  with  the  same  care ;  but  we  wish  to  diminish  care, 
and  lessen  the  chances  of  failures  to  beginners.  I  recom¬ 
mend  the  collar  of  a  Strawberry-plant  to  stand  boldly 
above  the  soil,  on  a  level,  or  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  pot’s  rim,  because  it  thus  becomes  more  hardened 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air;  because  it  is  safer  from 
damp,  &c.,  in  winter;  and  because  the  fruit-bud  is  less 
liable  to  injury  from  alternations  of  moisture  and  dry- 
ness  in  spring 

0. — “  Why  place  the  plants  full  in  the  sun  shortly  after 
being  potted?  Mr.  B.  has  very  strong  plants,  much 
more  luxuriant  than  our’s,  but  they  are  behind  a  hedge, 
enjoying  a  north-west  aspect,  and  though  his  are  yet  so 
vigorous,  many  of  the  lower  leaves  of  my  plants  are 
getting  spotted,  and  a  yellow  cast?  ”  I  wish  mine  were. 
I  got  my  runners  late  this  season.  The  appearance  of 
your  plants,  if  they  are  strong,  shows  that  you  have 
treated  them  well.  Ask  Mr.  Errington  which  he  would 
prefer  in  October — a  peach-shoot,  of  moderate -strength, 
with  its  leaves  getting  yellow ;  or  a  robust  shoot,  tearing 
and  growing  away,  with  wood  and  leaves  as  green  as 
leeks  ? 

7. — -“Though  wanting  the  fine  second-year  plants  at 
Trentham  and  Chatsworth,  you  seemed  to  prefer  young 
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runners,  when  they  could  be  had  early  enough.  Now, 
which  is  really  the  best  mode  :  placing  the  runner  in 
the  small  pot,  to  be  repotted  in  the  fruiting  pot;  or  fixing 
the  runner  in  the  fruiting  pot  at  once?”  The  best 
gardeners  would  tell  you  it  was  a  matter  of  no  import¬ 
ance.  My  neighbour,  Mr.  Snow,  used  to  lay  the  runners 
in  the  fruiting  pot  at  once.  Mr.  Busby  used  to  do  the 
same;  but  has  next  to  entirely  adopted  the  small-pot  and 
repotting  system  this  season  ;  and  when  so  many  of  us 
could  not  get  a  runner  of  British  Queens  this  summer, 
because  the  plants  had  all  gone,  his  young  plants  from 
runners  are  magnificent.  I  have  followed  the  repotting 
system  myself,  and  for  three  reasons.  There  is  less  trouble 
in  preparing  the  small  pot  for  the  larger,  than  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  permanent  pot.  A  lighter  soil  may  be  used 
than  would  be  suitable  for  fruiting  the  plant,  a  matter 
of  some  moment  in  cold  late  places,  as  encouraging 
roots  to  grow  more  quickly.  Another,  though  it  may  be 
mere  fancy,  I  imagine  that  this  repotting  gives  me  a  ball, 
ultimately,  more  crammed,  and  thoroughly  interlaced 
with  roots,  than  when  the  layer  is  placed  in  the  pot  at 
once.  More,  however,  depends  on  the  judgment  of  the 
grower  than  upon  the  mere  system  followed,  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  When  lately  at  Woburn  Abbey,  Mr.  F orbes  kindly 
showed  me  his  Strawberry-plants,  and  it  required  no 
prophetic  vision  to  see  that  they  would  bear  inspection  at 
fruiting  time.  They  then  were  ready  to  be  removed  from 
the  Strawberry  quarter,  the  strings  of  the  runners  being 
cut.  Each  plant  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  its 
fruiting-pot.  The  soil  was  beautiful,  fibry,  lumpy  loam, 
and  the  plant  stood  on  a  cone  nearly  an  inch  above  the 
rim  of  the  pot.  However  firmly  packed,  that  cone 
would  sink  to  the  rim,  and  beneath  it,  before  next 
spring ;  in  fact,  would  become  more  compressible  as 
the  fibry  matter  decomposed.  A  cursory  glance  was 
sufficient  to  tell  that  the  ground-work  of  Mr.  Forbes’s 
system  was  rapid  growth  ;  and  then  early  and  full  matu¬ 
ration  of  the  buds ;  and  the  precaution  that  these  buds 
should  not  be  injured  by  moisture. 

8. — “  Last  season  you  mentioned  that  at  Chatsworth, 
and  Trentham,  instead  of  depending  on  runners,  they 
used  many  of  the  plants  of  the  previous  year  a  second 
time,  after  repotting  them  ;  but  you  also  mentioned,  what 
I  have  heard  to  be  correct,  the  wonderful  prolificacy, 
this  season,  of  plants  turned  out  of  pots  last  summer. 
Cannot  people,  in  the  far  north,  derive  both  advantages, 
by  some  peculiar  mode  of  management?”  Yes.  I 
think  so.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  prolificacy 
of  such  rising  two-year-old  plants,  either  for  out-doors, 
or  in-doors  work ;  but  the  individual  fruit  is  not  often 
so  fine,  unless  care  is  taken  to  thin  the  fruit  severely. 
Now,  a  sort  of  medium  mode  of  acting  will  give  you 
plants  that  will  produce  rather  abundantly,  and  fine 
fruit  likewise.  In  former  years  I  have  tried  it,  and 
will  merely  mention  how  I  have  reverted  to  it  again. 
Last  season,  my  Keens,  from  runners,  were  the  admired 
of  all  beholders,  and  they  did  not  disappoint  me ;  but 
after  seeiug  the  older  plants  of  Queens,  under  the  care 
of  Messrs.  Maekie  and  Fleming,  I  was  much  dissatisfied 
with  my  Queens ;  for  I  could  not  get  them  early  enough, 
though  they  did,  on  trial,  better  than  I  expected.  I, 
therefore,  raised,  and  potted  afresh,  a  number  of  plants 
that  had  been  transferred  to  the  border,  after  being 
forced  in  spring,  and  these  did  tolerably  well,  producing 
some  very  fine  fruit;  but  in  the  process  of  lifting  them, 
a  number  of  small  runners  had  to  be  cut  off — the  largest 
leaves  scarcely  averaging  the  size  of  a  halfpenny — and 
these  were  carefully  pricked  out  in  a  border,  and  were 
lifted  and  potted  some  seven  weeks  ago,  and  now  look 
pretty  well,  as  if  they  would  do  good  next  spring. 
Now,  these  young  little  things  are  the  only  Queens  I 
saved  out-of-doors  last  spring ;  when  so  young,  the 
vital  principle  is  stronger  than  when  older ;  these 
I  plants  had  merely  the  protection  of  a  few  branches 


stuck  among  them.  Now,  from  my  turned  out  forced 
British  Queens,  I  intend,  by-and-by,  to  select  a  number 
of  small  runners,  prick  them  on  a  border,  and  pot  them 
the  following  summer;  and  this  will  entail  less  trouble 
under  the  circumstances  than  layering  each  plant,  and  be 
attended  with  more  certainty.  I  may  mention  hero, 
though  I  cannot  tell  clearly  how  it  is,  that  I  never  can 
get  runners,  from  early-forced  plants,  at  all  or  anything 
earlier  than  from  the  plants  in  the  open  air.  It  is  very 
rare,  indeed,  that  one  of  my  plants  produces  a  runner  in  i 
the  house.  Some  people  have  them  as  thick  as  the  ! 
runners  of  the  Saxifrage,  called  Aaron’s  Beard  (sarmen-  . 
tosa).  I  cannot  say  whether  the  mode  of  potting,  &c., 
has  anything  to  do  with  it ;  but  so  it  is.  The  runners,  j 
even  now,  on  these  forced  Queens,  are  very  small ;  and  j 
the  smallest  of  these  I  intend  potting  next  summer, 
after  being  in  a  few  days  pricked-out  in  a  border. 

9.  — “What  sorts  are  best  for  forcing?”  For  large 
fruit,  early,  and  plenty  of  them,  Keen's  Seedling  is  yet 
unrivalled.  For  an  earlier  fruit,  very  prolific,  rather  small 
in  size,  and  good-flavoured,  though  some  people  cannot 
be  made  to  like  it,  choose  Cuthill's  Black  Prince.  Some 
learned  folks  say  it  is  an  old  thing,  fresh  furbished.  Of 
this  I  am  too  ignorant  to  pass  an  opinion  ;  but,  sup¬ 
posing  it  to  be  old,  there  is  no  little  credit  due  to  the 
man  who  made  a  way  for  it  as  really  deserving  notice. 
Then  for  late  work  —  though  not  very  prolific,  but 
splendid  in  the  individual  specimens,  and  next  to  un¬ 
approachable  in  flavour — there  is  the  British  Queen. 

10.  — “  What  are  the  best  sorts  forgetting  an  autumn 
crop  after  forcing  in  spring  ?  ”  You  must  force  early, 
so  as  to  gather,  at  farthest,  by  the  end  of  March,  before 
you  can  do  very  great  things  this  way.  From  merely 
putting  plants  in  a  house  in  February  and  March,  you 
can  only  expect  to  get  a  few  at  the  end  of  August,  and 
onwards.  For  this  purpose,  I  would  place  Blade  Prince 
first,  and  Keens  Seedling  second;  the  fine  Queens  no¬ 
where;  for,  as  it  is  a  poor  early  forcer,  it  is  also  a.  poor 
autumn  producer.  During  the  whole  of  August,  l  have 
gathered,  alternately,  from  Eltons,  on  a  north  border; 
and  autumn  crops  of  Prince  and  Keen.  I  could  con¬ 
tinue  every  day  with  Keen,  if  the  weather  prove  bright, 
until  it  becomes  too  cold  to  ripen  them;  and,  with  all 
this,  the  crop  next  season  will  not  be  impaired.  I  might 
have  gone  on  obtaining  fruit  from  the  Prince,  but  for  a 
circumstance  which  1  will  mention,  as  a  hint  to  others. 

I  had  but  few  plants  of  the  Prince  last  season  ;  but  I  saw, 
in  a  moment,  what  it  could  be,  both  for  early  forcing  and 
autumn  bearing ;  I,  therefore,  turned  out  the  whole, 
and  but  few  runners  were  made.  Several  friends 
offered  me  abundance ;  but  time  went  on,  and  never 
showed  the  opportunity  of  sending  or  going  for  them  ; 
and  here  I  am,  on  the  6th  of  September,  destitute  of 
them.  Well,  the  small  runners  have  been  selected,  and 
pricked  on  a  border ;  the  best,  potted  at  once  into  four- 
and-a-half-inch  pots,  and  the  old  plants  taken  up  and 
potted  in  six-inch  pots ;  and  all  the  pots  plunged  into 
a  slight  hotbed,  under  a  ricketty  frame.  The  plants 
have  stood  open;  the  crowns,  therefore,  will  not  want 
so  much  maturing ;  while  the  little  heat  below,  and 
plenty  of  air  above,  will  fill  the  pots  with  roots  by  the 
first  week  in  October;  after  which,  there  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  resting  and  wintering. 

11.  — “What  is  the  best  plan  for  wintering  the  plants 
in  pots?”  Any  mode  that  will  keep  the  pots  from 
worms,  from  deluging  rains,  and  very  severe  frosts.  I 
have  plunged  them  on  a  bank  of  ashes,  above  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  tops  defended  with  fern,  straw,  or 
bvanclies.  I  have  built  the  one  upon  the  other,  in 
ashes  and  earth,  against  a  wall,  the  top  of  the  plant 
looking  out  to  the  light;  but  the  best  mode,  after  plung¬ 
ing  the  pots,  is  to  have  a  waterproof  covering ;  and,  best 
of  all,  glass  sashes,  which  let  in  light,  while  the  heat  is 
excluded.  By  the  middle  of  October  the  ripest  should 
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be  selected  and  put  by  themselves,  on  their  broadsides. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  all  may  receive  that  treat¬ 
ment,  to  savo  them  from  heavy  rains  ;  and  the  sooner, 
afterwards,  they  are  placed  in  their  winter  quarters,  the 
better.  Generally  speaking,  they  will  want  no  water 
there  from  November  to  March;  but  of  course,  though 
it  is  advisable  to  have  the  plants  dryish,  they  should  not 
!  be  allowed  to  flag.  R.  Fish. 


THE  HYACINTH. 

(  Continued  from  page  445. ) 

Culture  in  Pots. — Soil. — This  should  be  rich  and 
not  over  light.  I  last  year  had  a  fine  bloom  potted  in 
good,  sound  loam,  of  rather  a  strong  texture,  mixed 
with  about  one-fourth  of  horse-dropping  gathered  from 
the  roads  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  purchase  this  of  an 
old,  almost  blind,  industrious  man,  who,  with  praise¬ 
worthy  industry,  is  up  early  and  late  collecting  it.  I 
find  this  dung  very  excellent  for  potting  purposes  for 
various  plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Cinerarias,  Chry¬ 
santhemums,  aud  eveu  the  finer  kinds  of  Florists’ 
flowers,  such  as  Auriculas  aud  Polyanthuses.  No 
doubt,  the  sand  and  debris  of  the  stones  used  for  the 
road  are  useful  ingredients  in  the  compost.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  this  article  cannot  be  procured,  well-rotted  cow- 
dung  will  be  a  good  substitute,  provided  the  compost 
has  a  liberal  addition  of  sharp  sand  added  to  it. 

Size  of  Pots. — The  kind  denominated  “Hyacinth 
pots,”  which  are  at  least  one-third  deeper  than  the 
ordinary  ones,  are  the  best  for  these  bulbs,  as,  also, 
for  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus ;  but  they  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  because  the  flowers  are  formed  in  the 
bulb  the  year  previously.  I  use,  when  one  bulb  only  is 
put  in  a  pot,  the  size  called  large  48’s,  which  are  nearly 
live  inches  diameter  at  the  top,  and  for  two  bulbs  I  use 
the  small  32’s,  which  are  six  inches  in  diameter.  In 
these  sizes  I  have  had  very  splendid  blooms.  No  doubt, 
three,  or  even  five,  bulbs  might  be  planted  in  pots  large 
enough  to  contain  them,  with  a  good  effect,  where  they 
are  to  bloom  in  a  greenhouse  or  a  conservatory. 

Last  year  I  had  some  large,  ornamental  vases  filled 
with  the  following  bulbs : — In  the  centre,  three  Poly¬ 
anthus  Narcissus  ;  next,  five  Hyacinths ;  then,  about  a 
dozen  yellowy  white,  and  blue  Crocuses,  aud,  lastly,  a 
border  of  Snowdrops.  These  all  flowered  well,  and 
were  very  much  admired.  They  stood  on  the  lawn,  and 
were  protected  whenever  there  was  any  frost  by  mats. 
For  a  large  conservatory  these  vases  would  have  been 
very  ornamental. 

Potting.  —  Whatever  kind  of  pots  are  used  they 
must  be  well  drained.  I  find  an  oyster-shell  or  two 
very  useful  to  cover  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots, 
and  I  think  they  afford  a  considerable  amount  of  nutri¬ 
ment  to  the  plants ;  over  these  place  a  thin  layer  of 
broken  potsherds.  Then,  upon  this  drainage  place  a 
thin  covering  of  very  fibrous  turf,  broken  into  pieces. 
I  have  used  this  with  great  success  in  a  green  state ; 
the  decaying  turf  constantly  gave  out  nourishment  to 
the  plants.  Then  put  a  layer  of  the  compost,  and  press 
it  down  very  firmly,  only  take  care  that  it  is  in  a  proper 
state,  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  Keep  adding  more 
soil,  and  pressing  it  down  till  the  pots  are  full  enough 
to  receive  the  bulbs.  This  pressing  the  soil  so  hard 
is  to  prevent  the  roots  running  down  too  quickly  to 
i  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  compelling 
I  them  to  draw  the  nourishment  out  of  the  soil  as  they 
[  descend.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  and  should 
!  be  carefully  attended  to.  When  the  bulb  is  placed  in 
the  pot  upon  this  firm  bed  of  soil,  the  top  should  be 
about  a  quarter-of-an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  pot- 
rim  ;  then  fill  in  more  soil  around  it,  pressing  it  also 
firm  and  close  to  the  bulb.  If  this  is  not  properly  done, 


when  the  roots  begin  to  push  they  will  lift  the  bulb  out 
of  its  place,  and  these  roots  will  be  liable  to  be  broken  if 
the  bulb  is  carelessly  thrust  forcibly  down  to  its  proper 
position.  When  this  (the  rising  of  the  bulb)  does 
happen,  the  bulb  should  be  carefully  lifted  up,  and  a 
little  soil  taken  out  to  make  room  for  the  roots,  the  bulb 
replaced  gently,  and  the  soil  pressed  again  firmly  around 
it.  Some  prefer  leaving  the  very  point  of  the  bulb  just 
out  of  the  soil,  but  I  prefer  covering  it  entirely,  about 
the  eiglith-of-an-iuch,  there  is  not  then  so  much  danger 
of  the  bulb  being  lifted  out  of  its  place  when  the  first 
roots  are  forming.  The  season  for  potting  these  bulbs 
is  the  last  week  of  September,  or  the  first  week  in 
October,  for  early  blooms ;  but  they  may  be  potted  even 
to  the  end  of  November,  if  not  forced  too  hard  at  first. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  are  potted,  a  position  must  be 
sought  to  place  them  in  till  they  push  forth  roots  and 
begin  to  show  the  buds.  A  bed,  four  feet  wide,  in  an 
open  place  in  the  garden,  will  be  suitable.  If  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  dry,  the  soil  may  be  excavated  about  four  inches 
deep,  and  a  layer  of  coal-ashes  spread  over  the  bottom, 
to  keep  worms  out  of  the  pots.  If  it  is  desired  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  names,  they  should  be  written  upon  labels  of 
wood,  painted  with  white  lead,  and  written  upon  with  a 
black-lead  pencil,  or,  what  is  better,  on  zinc  labels,  with 
prepared  ink  ;  then  place  the  pots  containing  the  bulbs 
on  the  bed,  and  cover  them  over  with  spent  tanner’s 
bark,  or  coal-ashes,  about  two  inches  above  the  pots 
Here  they  may  remain  till  they  are  required,  either  for 
forcing  into  flower,  or  till  the  spring. 

Take  a  portion  of  them  into  a  warm  pit,  heated  by 
some  means  as  hot-water,  dung,  or  tanner’s  bark,  to 
bring  them  on  into  flower  early,  only  let  the  forcing 
process  be  gentle,  especially  for  the  first  three  or  four 
weeks,  when  it  may  be  increased  five  or  ten  degrees. 
Begin,  say  with  50°,  and  then  increase  it  to  55°  or  00°, 
with  sun  heat. 

To  get  them  into  flower  at  Christmas  they  should  be 
placed  in  heat  about  the  middle  of  October,  so  that  the 
forcing  may  be  gradual.  If  forced  too  quickly,  or  with 
too  much  power,  the  flower-stems  will  be  weak,  and  the 
colours  will  be  anything  but  bright.  Whereas,  if  they 
are  brought  on  gradually,  the  flower- stems  will  be 
strong,  the  flowers  large,  and  the  colour  better.  Here 
I  may  remark,  that  some  sorts  of  Hyacinths  are 
better  adapted  for  either  growing  in  glasses  or  forcing 
in  pots.  In  most  catalogues,  such  varieties  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (thus  *),  and  such  should  be  ordered 
for  this  purpose,  though  for  growing  in  pots,  to  flowrer 
late  in  the  spring,  almost  any  variety  will  answer. 

When  the  bloom  is  in  full  perfection  the  pots  should 
be  taken  into  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  window,  and  plenty 
of  air  given.  By  that  means  they  will  last  much  longer 
in  bloom  than  if  kept  in  heat.  After  the  blooming  is 
over  the  pots  may  be  placed  behind  a  wall,  and  duly 
watered  to  perfect  the  bulbs.  They  will  not  answer 
again  for  forcing,  but  may  be  planted  in  the  borders 
the  October  following.  T.  Appleby. 

(To  he  continued.) 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 

(Continued  from  page  445.) 

Heaton  Park,  near  Manchester,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  ! 
Wilton. — In  this  place,  though  near  to  the  great  cotton¬ 
manufacturing  town  of  Manchester,  I  found  a  well- 
managed  garden.  The  mansion  is  placed  in  a  beautiful,  j 
well-wooded,  and  considerably  undulated  park  of  large  | 
extent.  The  views  from  the  terrace-walk,  in  front, 
are  extensive  and  beautiful  ;  and  the  woods  in  the 
distance  nearly  conceal  the  disagreeable,  long,  smoky 
chimneys. 

There  is  a  lofty  conservatory  near  to  the  mansion,  in 
which  I  noted  some  well-grown  aud  profusely-bloomed 
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Fuchsias,  in  the  pyramidal  form.  Many  of  them  were 
fully  twelve  feet  high,  with  branches  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  pots,  and  each  branch  well-bloomed.  This  is,  I 
am  quite  sure,  the  best  and  most  elegant  form  of  training 
this  summer-flowering  greenhouse  plant.  Our  green¬ 
house  would  he  sadly  deficient  in  bloom  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August  if  the  Fuchsias  were  absent. 

In  a  recess,  at  one  end  of  the  conservatory,  I  noted 
several  pots  of  the  winter-flowering  Tree  Carnation ; 
many  of  them  were  dense  plants,  four  feet  high,  and 
nearly  three  feet  through,  well  furnished  with  buds; 
they  were  growiug  in  12-inch  pots,  and  had  been 
stopped  constantly,  to  induce  the  bushy  growth  they 
had  made.  My  friend,  Mr.  Fish,  has  lately  written 
excellent  directions  how  to  grow  these  useful  plants ; 
and  the  examples  I  saw  here  prove  that  fine  plants 
may  be  grown  if  his  directions  are  followed.  I  noted,  in 
the  borders,  a  new,  self-coloured  Carnation,  which,  I 
understood,  Lady  Wilton  had  brought  from  the  con¬ 
tinent.  I  believe  some  of  it  was  grown  in  pots,  and 
prevented  from  flowering  by  nipping  off  the  early  buds. 
Its  colour  is  a  singular  kind  of  orange-buff. 

The  Orange  Trees  here  are  grown  in  large  boxes,  and 
are  set  out-of-doors  every  summer.  The  consequence  is 
a  fine  autumnal  bloom  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  in. 
The  summer’s  exposure  appears  to  give  them  a  rest,  and 
by  that  means  induces  plenty  of  flowers.  I  observed 
abundance  of  buds  forming.  This  may  not  be  new,  but 
it  is  a  practice  seldom  followed.  There  seems  to  be  a 
fear  of  placing  the  Orange-tree  in  the  open  air,  but  I 
think,  and  am  pretty  certain,  from  the  example  I  saw 
here,  that  with  the  proper  precaution  of  not  placing  them 
in  the  hot, blazing  sun,  they  may  be  safely  set  out-of-doors. 

I  remember  seeing  some  extraordinary  fine  specimens 
of  this  tribe  exposed,  in  a  similar  manner,  at  Clievden, 
a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  near  Maidenhead,  not 
only  without  any  ill  effects,  but,  on  the  contrary,  with 
manifest  advantage. 

Though  Heaton  Park  is  situated  so  near  to  the  smoke 
of  the  manufactories,  yet  I  found  here  a  good  collection 
of  Heaths  well-grown,  and  several  in  flower.  As  many 
of  our  readers  may  wish  to  know  what  Heaths  flower  at  i 
this  time  of  the  year,  I  noted  the  following: — Erica  I 
Bowieana,  E.  Irbyana,  E.  Juliana,  E.  Savileana,  \ 
E.  rubens,  E.  umbellata,  and  E.  intermedia. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds,  I  was  particularly  struck 
with  the  great  number  of  healthy  Rhododendrons.  They 
form  the  underwood  of  a  large  plantation,  on  a  rising 
ground,  a  walk  through  which  leads  to  the  kitchen 
gardens.  Mr.  Shuter,  the  gardener,  informed  me  that  j 
he  plants  them  in  a  very  small  portion  of  a  compost  of 
peat  and  leaf-mould  to  each,  and  they  thrive  well  ; 
without  my  further  trouble. 

There  is  here  a  good  range  of  hothouses  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  the  Pine  Apple,  the  Vine,  and  Peaches, 
and  Nectarines.  The  Grapes  were  excellent ;  the  Black 
Hamburghs  were  as  black  as  could  be  desired,  and  the 
Muscats  were  equally  well  coloured.  The  Pines  are  grown  j 
in  the  old  fashion,  in  pots,  and  fruited  in  them,  and  the  \ 
fruit  was  as  good  as  need  be ;  showing,  that  whatever 
method  is  adopted,  if  careful,  judicious  management 
attends  it,  success  will  follow. 

The  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in  the  houses  had  borne 
their  crop  of  fruit,  and  were  in  a  state  of  rest.  On  the 
walls,  the  Peaches  do  not  thrive  here,  on  account  of  the 
moist  climate,  and,  very  probably,  the  smoky  atmosphere, 
also.  It  is  intended  to  place  glass  against  them  in  order 
to  protect  the  trees,  and  so  insure  a  crop  of  fruit.  The 
idea  that  a  covering  of  glass  is  necessary  for  the  certain 
production  of  these  luscious  fruits  is  becoming  very 
general.  In  my  progress  through  the  gardens  in  the 
north,  I  find  this  practice  adopting  frequently.  Peach- 
houses  are  common  enough,  but  they  are  for  the  purpose 
oi forcing  the  fruit  early;  but  these  glass-covered  walls 


are  put  up  merely  to  protect  the  blossoms  in  early  spring, 
and  to  ripen  the  wood  more  perfectly  in  autumn,  without 
any  expence  of  fuel;  the  intention  being  merely  to 
secure  a  certain  crop  of  fruit  in  the  usual  season.  I 
may  mention,  that  this  plan  has  been  adopted  at  Tren- 
tham,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland’s;  at  Welbeck,  the  Duke 
of  Portland’s ;  at  Kinmel  Park,  the  late  Lord  Dinorben’s, 
in  North  Wales;  and  at  Thornycroft  Hall,  in  Cheshire; 
and  no  doubt  in  many  other  places  that  I  have  not  seen. 
At  all  these  places  the  success  has  amply  reimbursed 
the  expence.  I  am  aware,  the  same  effect  has  been 
sought  for  by  having  the  walls  flued,  the  great  objection 
to  which  is  the  number  of  necessary  smoky  chimneys, 
making  the  gardens,  on  a  fine  spring  evening,  more  like 
a  manufactory  of  some  kind  or  other  than  a  pleasant 
abode  of  Flora  and  Pomona ;  and  even  with  this 
nuisance,  ineffectual  for  the  purpose,  without  protection 
of  some  kind,  in  the  shape  of  curtains  of  canvass,  or 
branches  of  evergreens.  Now  that  glass  is  cheap  the 
walls  may  be  covered  with  it,  and  all  these  disagreeables, 
in  the  shape  of  smoke,  littery  covering  of  branches,  or 
expensive  protection  of  canvass,  done  away  with;  and, 
what  is  better,  a  certain  crop  of  fruit  insured. 

I  think  that  sooner  or  later  every  Peach  wall,  in  at 
least  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  will  be 
covered  with  glass,  or,  if  not,  the  culture  of  these  fruits 
will  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  finer  varieties  of  the 
Flemish  Pears  planted  instead.  No  doubt,  in  some  places 
good  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  produced  occasionally 
on  south  walls ;  but  the  success  is  always  precarious  in 
our  uncertain  clime,  and  no  one  but  a  gardener  can 
believe  the  anxiety  and  trouble  this  crop  always  gives 
the  cultivator,  even  in  the  most  favoured  localities. 
Cover  his  wall  with  glass,  and  all  this  care  will  be  done 
away  with.  There  is  another  advantage  in  such  a  struc¬ 
ture,  and  that  is  the  destruction  of  the  green  fly,  which 
always  attacks  the  trees  in  spring.  The  universal  remedy 
of  tobacco-smoke  can  be  applied  with  unfailing  success; 
and,  also,  the  fruit  can  be  protected  from  the  destructive 
ravages  of  the  wasp  and  the  large  bottle  fly,  by  covering 
the  air  opening  with  canvass  to  prevent  their  ingress. 

T.  Appleby. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  FEW  WORDS  ON  TOMATOES. 

This  member  of  a  very  suspicious  family  has  been 
long  established  in  our  gardens,  and,  like  many  other 
productions  of  a  minor  kind,  is  regarded  as  a  great 
delicacy  by  some,  while  others  dislike  it.  Without 
enquiring  the  reasons  for  the  latter  conclusion,  we  be¬ 
lieve  there  are  few  but  are  offended  at  the  smell  given 
off  by  the  foliage  and  plant  in  general.  This,  perhaps, 
has  some  influence  in  determining  the  condemnation 
of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  widely  different  thing. 

The  young  plants,  reared  in  hotbeds,  or  otherwise, 
should  be  brought  forward  so  as  to  occupy  six  or  seven- 
inch  pots  by  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  is  time  to  plant 
them  out ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  better  if  they  have 
been  stunted  a  little,  or,  rather,  pot-bound,  so  as  to  in¬ 
duce  their  shewing  flower;  if  so,  they  are  so  much  the 
better;  for  although  a  speedy  and  luxuriant  growth 
usually  does  take  place  immediately  after,  yet,  the  ad¬ 
vance  made  is  not  lost,  and  they  keep  going  on  apace, 
in  the  way  of  making  rampant  shoots,  until  checked  by 
the  fruiting  process,  and  that  judicious  pruning,  &c., 
we  have  so  often  recommended.  Now,  this  is  not  exactly 
sufficient ;  all  this  may  be  done,  and  yet  no  ripo  fruit 
by  the  middle  of  September,  at  which  time  it  ought  to 
be  in,  consequently  some  other  means  must  be  adopted. 

The  most  common  positions  given  to  this  plant,  in 
most  private  gardens,  are  in  those  vacancies  which 
occur  in  most  fruit-walls  where  the  trees  do  not  cover 
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them.  On  these  places,  and  with  an  east,  west,  or  south 
aspect,  it  is  planted  and  trained  with'  a  fair  prospect  of 
success;  perhaps,  the  only  fault,  in  many  instances, 
being  the  too  lavish  expenditure  of  rich  materials  in 
the  planting,  and  the  too  sparing  use  of  the  knife  in  the 
pruning.  This  we  herewith  beg  to  call  particular  attention 
to,  because  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  error  against  which 
most  cultivators  stumble;  not,  perhaps,  with  a  just 
knowledge  of  the  cause  which  governs  their  doing  so, 
yet,  nevertheless,  such  is  the  case. 

It  would  be  idle  to  affirm,  that  cutting  off  large  por¬ 
tions  from  a  luxuriant  annual  plant,  like  the  Tomato, 
did  not,  in  some  measure,  injure  it,  in  so  far  as  its 
health  and  constitutional  energy  are  concerned.  This, 
however,  is  true  no  further  than  the  elongation  of  the 
1  vine  and  production  of  foliage  is  concerned;  and,  as 
nature  has  intended  it  to  furnish  the  means  of  reproducing 
itself,  it  follows,  that  means  taken  to  give  unwonted 
vigour  to  the  plant  must  be  at  variance  with  the  general 
purpose  of  fruitfulness,  by  diverting  the  channels  which 
ought  to  support  the  one,  into  the  wildness  which  the 
other  gives  rise  to  ;  this,  naturally,  points  out  that  some 
“  check”  must  be  given.  One  mode  is  by  curtailing  the 
top,  as  above;  and  the  other,  is  doing  the  same  to  the 
root:  with  these  two  agents  at  work,  and  the  use  of 
1  what  other  advantages  the  place  possesses,  this  fruit  is 
often  ripened  in  a  way  that  gives  little  to  wish  for. 
Observe,  in  the  pruning  or  curtailing  of  the  roots,  care 
must  be  taken  to  do  that  simultaneously  with  the  top. 
In  general,  a  spade  thrust  down,  so  as  to  cut  through 
all  the  roots  that  ramify  more  than  a  foot  from  the  I 
collar  of  the  plant  is  often  deemed  sufficient ;  but  it  ; 
would  not  be  bad  practice  to  plant  them  on  ground  less 
rich  than  the  usual  class  of  wall-borders  are  in  England ; 
supposing  that  stones,  brickbats,  sand,  and  other  rubbish, 
were  substituted  for  dung,  and  other  enriching  matters, 
and  the  above  surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  clay- 
band,  to  keep  the  roots,  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  j 
relish  the  stones,  &c.,  from  going  further  from  home  in 
search  of  more  unctuous  food ;  whichever  way  it  was, 
certainly  there  would  be  less  tendency  to  produce  rank, 
useless  wood,  than  is  now  the  case  in  such  deep  garden 
soils ;  and  the  best  fruit  that  we  have  ever  seen  has 
been  in  gardens  where  the  soil  approaches  somewhat  to 
that  described,  as  a  less  rampant  growth  would  assuredly  i 
become  more  prolific,  as  far  as  fruit  is  concerned ;  and 
there  is  little  reason  to  fear  that  the  plant  would  suffer 
from  lack  of  moisture. 

As,  however,  it  is  too  late  to  prepare  stations  for  plants 
of  the  present  year,  let  those  which  do  exist  have  all 
the  loose  and  useless  shoots  cut  away,  and,  if  needs  be, 
a  part  of  the  smaller  fruit  thinned  off  likewise,  and  the 
larger  ones  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and,  to  check  that 
undue  supply  of  the  good  things  with  which  the  border 
]  is  composed  of,  let  a  spade  be  thrust  in  all  around  the 
plant,  severing  its  roots  to  the  compass  of  a  good 
largo  pot.  This  will  check  the  production  of  laterals 
!  and  spray;  and  it  is  likely  the  sunshine,  which  we  may 
yet  have,  will  suffice  to  give  that  rich  colour,  without 
which  this  fruit  is  not  much  regarded.  The  flavour  which 
a  bright  sun  can  ouly  give  must  not  be  looked  for ;  but, 
j  in  a  season  like  the  present  one,  wherein  we  have  here, 
i  in  a  manner,  removed  some  four  or  five  degrees  north- 
i  ward,  we  must  adopt  the  means  made  use  of  there  to 
perfect  tender  produce,  and  be  content  with  its  meagre¬ 
ness  as  well ;  at  the  same  time,  when  facilities  do  exist 
of  giving  some  protection  to  the  plant  in  cold  nights,  let 
that  be  at  once  done;  warding  off  heavy  dews  will  be 
also  beneficial ;  but  to  be  continually  under  glass  is 
seldom  so  good  as  out-doors,  the  propensity  of  the 
plant  being  then  the  production  of  vine,  rather  than 
fruit ;  hence  the  evil;  but  in  autumn,  glass  lights  are  very 
beneficial,  for  it  is  then  that  we  derive  the  warmth  and 
shelter  after  the  growing  season  is  in  a  measure  gone. 


Although  Tomatoes  are  grown  on  trellises,  and  some¬ 
times  tied  to  single  stakes,  like  Raspberries,  &c.,  and 
often  ripen  in  tolerable  perfection  in  such  places,  yet 
they  are  generally  favoured  with  other  circumstances 
which  the  private  grower  cannot  command. 

J.  Robson. 


CULTIVATION  OF  RYE. 

Rye  is  an  inferior  kind  of  grain,  and  much  grown  in 
many  of  the  Continental  states,  as  a  staple  produce,  | 
upon  certain  districts  of  poor  land,  where  it  forms  the 
chief  crop  of  corn  cultivated  for  sale. 

It  also  enters  largely  into  consumption  as  a  food  of 
the  poorer  sort  of  people  in  Russia,  and  other  parts  of  j 
the  Continent;  being  converted,  either  wholly  or 
partly,  into  a  very  coarse  kind  of  bread  ;  but  it  is  very  ‘ 
dark  in  colour,  and  unpalatable,  being  also  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  nutrition,  as  compared  with  wheaten  bread. 

In  this  country  it  is  grown  chiefly  for  feeding  sheep 
in  early  spring,  or  for  the  soiling  of  cattle ;  the  grain  is, 
however,  often  used  for  mealing  purposes,  being  ground 
with  Barley,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  Barley  and 
one  part  Rye ;  this  mixture  is  used  only  when  the  re¬ 
lative  price  of  the  grain  renders  it  advisable.  The 
poorer  soils  of  England,  and  those  only  which  are  too 
barren,  or  too  much  out  of  condition  to  produce  the 
better  kinds  of  grain,  are  usually  cropped  with  this 
grain  for  the  purpose  of  sale;  yet,  in  some  instances, 
land  capable  of  yielding  a  good  return  of  other  grain  is 
sown  with  Rye,  by  reason  of  its  coming  so  early  to  tbe 
harvest  that  a  heavy  crop  may  be  taken  from  the  land, 
and  the  stubble  ploughed  down,  and  succeeded  by  a 
crop  of  Turnips,  for  which  purpose  it  answers  well;  the 
Rye  crop  being  removed  from  the  laud  from  ten  days  to 
a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Wheat  crop,  gives  good  time 
and  opportunity  for  the  obtaining  a  full  crop  of  White 
Turnips. 


Upon  the  best  soils  it  is  more  usual  to  grow  Rye  for 
early  feeding  of  sheep,  to  be  followed  by  a  crop’  of 
Swedish  Turnips,  and  the  land  is  certainly  remarkably 


This  plan  should,  however,  be  only  adopted  upon  land 
dry,  clean,  and  free  from  couch  grass,  in  order  that  the 
Turnips  may  be  sown  after  one  ploughing. 


When  Rye  is  cut  for  soiling  cattle  and  horses,  for 
which  purpose  it  comes  very  early,  and  before  other 
green  crops,  the  writer  has  found  it  answer  to  sow 
about  as  much  as  may  be  required  to  feed  the  cattle 
for  a  period  of  ten  days  previous  to  the  Trifolium  being 
ready  to  cut  for  the  same  purpose 

To  insure  a  succession  of  these  green  crops,  it  is  best 
to  select  a  field  intended  for  Turnips  the  next  season, 
and  to  sow  a  part  with  Rye,  part  with  Trifolium,  and 
part  with  Tares,  and  about  as  much  as  will  furnish  a 
supply  of  each  kind  of  food  in  their  season,  having  re¬ 
gard  to  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  fed. 

A  few  years  since,  the  St.  John’s  Day  Bye,  so  called 
because  the  proper  period  of  sowing  was  about  that  day, 
was  much  written  up;  but,  although  the  produce  is 
somewhat  earlier,  and  much  more  valuable  as  green 
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food  than  the  ordinary  sorts,  yet  the  long  period  it  occu¬ 
pies  the  ground  (eleven  months),  proved  latal  to  its 
general  introduction.  It  is,  therefore,  now  seldom  met 
with. 

No  kind  of  grain  requires  so  little  preparation  of  the 
soil,  and  so  little  manure  to  be  applied,  as  the  Rye  crop, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted,  that  no  kind 
of  corn  yields  so  small  a  return  in  money-value. 

It  is  generally  sown  after  a  crop  of  Wheat  when 
grown  for  feeding  purposes,  yet  it  is  not  important  as 
to  the  previous  crop.  The  sooner  it  is  sown  alter 
harvest,  the  better,  particularly  if  required  for  feeding 
purposes;  the  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an  acre  to 
produce  feed,  is  from  three  to  four  bushels  ;  if  the  crop 
is  intended  for  seed  and  sale,  from  two  to  three  bushels 
will  prove  sufficient;  and  when  intended  for  the  latter 
purpose,  the  time  of  sowing  may  be  delayed  with 
advantage  for  about  three  weeks. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  this  crop,  no  more  ploughing 
than  is  necessary  to  render  the  land  clean  will  be  re¬ 
quired;  yet  the  land  should  be  lighter  and  more  pul¬ 
verised  than  is  necessary  in  cultivating  for  Wheat ;  in 
fact,  it  should  be  more  like  cultivating  for  Barley  ;  it  is, 
however,  not  practicable,  in  ordinary  seasons,  to  obtain 
a  highly-pulverised  surface  in  the  autumnal  period  of 
the  year. 

The  tillage  described  as  necessary  is  best  attained  by 
the  scarifier,  harrow,  and  roller — more  than  one  plough¬ 
ing  not  being  generally  required. 

The  crop  does  best  when  the  seed  is  drilled,  if  in¬ 
tended  to  produce  grain  for  sale,  as  it  may  be  boed  at 
the  proper  period,  and  the  land  kept  clean ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  sample  will  be  more  free  from  the  seeds  of  the 
weeds,  which  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  grain,  the 
extra  value  depending,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  its 
fitness  for  seeding  purposes. 

It  is,  however,  better  to  sow  broadcast  wlieu  the  crop 
is  required  for  early  feeding  or  cutting,  as  it  can  thus  be 
more  equally  distributed  over  the  laud,  and  it  is  ren¬ 
dered  thicker  whilst  young,  and  in  the  feeding  leaf,  than 
it  can  be  when  drilled. 

If  manure  is  required,  two  cwt.  of  Peruvian  Guauo 
per  acre  is  a  suitable  application,  and  should  be 
harrowed  in  with  the  seed,  if  the  crop  is  intended  for 
spring  feeding;  but  in  case  it  is  left  to  produce  grain, 
the  same  quantity  of  manure  should  be  applied  as  a  top¬ 
dressing,  and  harrowed  in  during  the  months  of  Feb- 
l  ruary  or  March. 

In  the  selection  of  Rye  for  seed,  it  is  particularly 
desirable  that  it  should  be  clean,  and  free  from  the 
seeds  of  weeds;  for  whether  the  crop  is  intended  for  seed 
;  or  feeding,  it  is  alike  injured  by  the  presence  of  weeds- 

A  rather  dry  and  warm  climate  is  most  suitable  for 
this  crop  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  much  grown  in  cold, 
j  backward,  and  exposed  situations;  because,  if  cultivated 
I  for  the  grain,  it  would  produce  less  value  than  the  Oat 
'  crop,  and  if  grown  for  feeding  purposes,  it  would  come 
too  late,  as  the  chief  value  of  the  crop  depends  upon  its 
^  adaptation  for  early  feeding.  Joseph  Blundell. 


PHILLIPS’  FIRE  ANNIHILATOR 

To  farmers  and  others  whose  dwellings  are  far  from  a  town, 
this  invention,  if  effectual,  is  of  more  value  than  to  those 
even  who  reside  nearer  to  the  aid  afforded  by  a  fire-engine. 

To  all,  however,  it  is  most  important,  because  the  most  | 
powerful  fire-engine  has  little  influence  over  a  conflagration 
established,  as  it  usually  is,  before  that  engine  can  be 
brought  into  operation,  whereas,  the  “Fire  Annihilator  ”  , 
being  always  at  hand  can  be  employed  the  instant  the  fire  is  , 
discovered.  This  is  no  imaginary  case,  for  we  have  it  upon 
the  authority  of  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Masterman,  the  well 
known  banker,  that  a  short  time  since  a  fire  broke  out  in  one 
of  the  Yorkshire  Woollen  Mills,  threatening  destruction  to 
a  large  mass  of  property  of  very  combustible  nature,  and  the 
mill  was  three  miles  from  the  nearest  fire-engine.  The 
proprietors  had  two  fire  annihilators  on  the  premises,  and 
one  of  them  being  brought  into  operation,  the  fire  was  i 
speedily  extinguished,  and  thus  a  large  amount  of  property 
saved. 

Then,  again,  we  read  the  following  report  of  some  recent  : 
expei'iments  tried  at  Gravesend  : — 

“  With  a  view  of  affording  the  fullest  opportunity  to  the 
public  of  witnessing  the  merits  of  Phillips’s  Fire  Annihi¬ 
lator,  or  vapour  engine,  in  suppressing  fire,  the  directors  of 
the  company  gave  a  ‘demonstration’  last  night,  in  the 
Terrace  Gardens,  which  attracted  one  of  the  largest  gather¬ 
ings  ever  seen,  perhaps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
The  pier  and  grounds  were  literally  crowded,  while  the  river 
in  front  was  studded  with  craft  of  all  descriptions,  loaded 
with  people.  The  police  took  possession  of  the  approaches 
to  the  grounds,  and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Superin¬ 
tendent  White,  of  the  town  force,  did  much  service  in  pre¬ 
venting  accidents.  In  order  that  the  real  value  of  the  in¬ 
vention  to  a  ship  on  fire  might  be  correctly  appreciated  by 
those  who  have  the  supervision  of  emigrant  ships  on  the 
part  of  government,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  every 
precaution  is  taken  against  the  possibility  of  conflagration, 

T.  W.  C.  Murdoch,  Esq.,  the  Chairman  of  her  Majesty’s 
Emigration  Commissioners  ;  Sir  Frederick  Rogers,  another  j 
of  the  commission ;  Mr.  Walcot,  the  secretary ;  Captain 
Lean,  II. N.,  the  inspecting  officer  for  the  port  of  London  ; 
and  Dr.  Sparks,  the  medical  officer  of  the  board,  attended  to 
witness  the  trials.  A  number  of  eminent  shipowners  were 
also  attracted  to  view  the  result  of  the  experiments. 
Amongst  them  we  noticed  Mr.  Dnucan  Dunbar,  Mr.  An¬ 
thony  Ridley,  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  Local  Marine 
Board,  London;  Captains  Drew  and  Hall,  of  the  same 
body  ;  Mr.  John  Chapman,  and  Mr.  John  Smith,  Capt. 
Gilmore,  Capt.  Temperley,  Mr.  Moxon,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  Capt.  Rowland,  the  harbour  master  of  the  port 
of  London,  M.  Glaislier,  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  Green¬ 
wich,  —  Barnard,  Esq.,  agent  for  the  Crown  Colonies,  the 
Mayor  of  Gravesend,  and  most  of  the  corporation  and  lead¬ 
ing  inhabitants  of  the  place ;  the  company  altogether  form¬ 
ing  a  jury  of  no  trilling  importance  to  determine  the 
efficacy  and  worth  of  the  annihilator. 

“  The  demonstration  commenced  shortly  before  nine,  in  a  ; 
way  that  must  have  satisfied  the  most  doubtful  as  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  influence  of  the  vapour  emitted  by  the  machines.  | 
Along  the  promenade  of  the  gardens,  facing  the  Thames,  . 
was  laid  a  tank,  fifty  feet  long  by  five  feet  wide.  This  con-  I 
tained  250  gallons  of  tar,  over  the  surface  of  which  was  dis- 
tributed  a  quantity  of  shavings,  which,  being  well  saturated 
in  the  inflammable  liquid,  rendered  their  ignition  most  J 
fierce  and  rapid.  Being  lighted,  the  flames  quickly  ex-  ! 
tended  along  the  whole  length  of  fifty  feet  of  the  tank,  pre-  ! 
seuting  a  body  of  fire  rarely  seen  at  any  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tions  which  occur  in  the  metropolis.  While  the  multitude 
were  wondering  as  to  the  way  this  mass  of  flame  was  to  be 
extinguished,  two  men,  each  hearing  a  machine,  appeared  at 
the  windward  end  of  the  blazing  tank,  and  having  directed 
the  vapour  upon  the  flames,  they  followed  them  up  the 
extent  of  the  tank,  and,  within  half  a  minute  from  the  time 
of  the  annihilator  being  first  employed,  the  entire  body  of 
fire,  as  if  by  magic,  was  extinguished,  not  a  spark  being  ob¬ 
servable.  Tremendous  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  gardens 
followed  the  close  of  this  successful  and  highly-interesting 
experiment.  It  was  then  suggested  to  have  an  ‘  amateur  ’ 
trial  by  the  police,  so  as  to  show  how  the  machine  might  be 
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used  by  that  body,  or  by  strangers.  Another  layer  of  shavings 
was  thrown  over  the  tar  tank,  and,  being  lighted,  two  officers 
in  the  Gravesend  force,  aided  by  Mr.  White,  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  faced  the  devouring  element,  and,  throwing  in  the 
vapour,  subdued  the  conflagration  almost  as  promptly  as  in 
the  first  trial.  This  also  elicited  much  applause,  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  smallest  particle  of  burning  ember  ex¬ 
citing  general  surprise  and  admiration. 

“  The  next  experiment  was  upon  the  hold  of  a  ship,  a 
trial  which  attracted  the  special  observation  of  the  emi¬ 
gration  commissioners  and  the  many  shipowners  present. 
The  hulk  of  an  old  vessel,  named  the  Wear,  was  moored 
alongside  the  garden  wall  or  quay,  and  in  the  forehold, 
measuring  some  20  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  fl  feet  6  high, 
were  stowed  12  sugar  hogsheads,  3G  resin  and  turpentine 
barrels,  24  saltpetre  bags,  36  sacks  of  shavings,  £  cwt  of 
resin,  and  3  gallons  of  turpentine — as  highly  inflammable  a 
character  of  cargo  as  perhaps  was  ever  heard  of  being  stowed 
in  so  limited  a  space.  It  was  said  that  the  directors  were 
desirous  of  putting  a  strong  and  extreme  case  before  the  com¬ 
missioners,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  full  power  of  the  invention, 
an  anxiety  which  we  fancy  was  fully  answered;  for,  in  truth, 
with  such  a  cargo,  a  vessel  would  be  really  a  “  fire-ship.” 
Previous  to  the  contents  of  the  hold  being  ignited,  the  com¬ 
missioners,  with  Captain  Lean,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
went  on  board,  and  devoted  some  ten  minutes  view  about 
the  bulk.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  annihilators, 
which  stood  upon  the  deck,  no  arrangement  was  observable 
for  subduing  the  approaching  conflagration.  The  signal 
being  given,  the  hold  was  fired,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  body 
of  flame  shot  up  through  the  hatchway  which  must  have 
been  seen  for  miles  round.  The  entire  mass  of  inflam¬ 
mable  materials  having  been  allowed  to  get  firmly  alight, 
the  machines  were  applied,  and,  after  about  half  a  minute’s 
streaming  of  the  vaprous  cloud,  the  fire,  which  threatened 
the  immediate  destruction  of  the  vessel,  was  subdued.  A 
quantity  of  smoke  kept  rising  for  some  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards,  but  that  was  quickly  suppressed,  and  the  hulk  soon 
assumed  its  former  safe  appearance,  indicating  but  little  of 
having  been  the  scene  of  so  fierce  a  conflagration  a  few 
minutes  previously.  The  result  of  this  test  formed  the 
subject  of  a  very  interesting  discussion  amongst  the  nautical 
and  scientific  gentlemen  present.  It  is  already  known  that 
her  Majesty’s  commissioners  have  already  approved  of  the 
annihilators  for  use  in  passenger  ships,  whenever  the  owners 
can  be  induced  to  put  them  on  board  instead  of  fire-engines  ; 
and  doubtless  this  satisfactory  and  confirmatory  proof  of 
their  great  value,  as  a  protection  against  the  ravages  of  fire, 
will  tend  much  to  their  being  more  generally  kept  on  board 
vessels,  foreign  or  coasters. 

“  The  machines  were  next  brought  to  bear  upon  a  wooden 
house,  erected  upon  the  promenade,  the  frontage  looking  to 
the  pier.  It  was  25  feet  high-  contained  70  spruce  deal 
boards,  and  a  cart-load  of  shavings  and  reeds,  with  six 
gallons  of  tar  and  turpentine,  and  281b.  of  resin.  The 
exterior  had  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  private  dwell¬ 
ing,  but  we  question  whether  any  goods  and  chattels  could 
ever  burn  like  the  combustible  stuff  which  was  stowed  in 
this  doomed  house.  A  fire  was  kindled  on  the  basement 
floor,  and,  as  may  be  imagined,  quickly  extended  to  the  roof. 
Huge  volumes  of  flames  shot  from  every  window  and  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  building,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  un¬ 
controllable  conflagration,  and  illuminating  the  river  and 
district  for  many  miles.  The  whole  being  literally  one  body 
of  fire,  the  annihilators  were  brought  forward,  and  the 
acid  gas  and  steam  which  they  emitted  being  directed 
into  the  flaming  pile,  in  less  than  a  minute  the  fire  was 
extinguished,  a  feat  that  drew  forth  the  most  enthusiastic 
plaudits. 

“  This  closed  the  demonstration  as  far  as  regards  the  an- 
nihilator,  the  great  value  and  efficacy  of  which  was  fully 
borne  out  by  the  severe  tests  to  which  it  was  applied,  and 
which  excited  the  satisfaction  of  all  present.  A  very  beautiful 
display  of  Robson’s  rockets  and  signal  lights  then  took  place, 
some  of  the  former  reaching  a  very  great  altitude.  The  more 
elite  portion  of  the  visitors  then  withdrew  to  the  Clarendon 
Hotel,  and  afterwards  returned  to  town  by  a  special  train, 
which  left  at  eleven  o’clock.  AVc  should  not  forget  to  men  ¬ 
tion  that  the  general  arrangement  of  the  demonstration 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Curtis,  the  secretary  of  the 


company,  whose  courtesy  in  affording  us  the  fullest  informal 
tion  we  have  to  acknowledge.” 

Now,  we  should  not  have  thought  ourselves  justified  in 
publishing  this  report,  if  we  had  not  had  the  additional  testi¬ 
mony  of  some  gentleman  who  was  present,  and  on  whom  we 
can  place  full  reliance.  Such  a  witness  is  Mr.  Moxon,  sen., 
and  lie  writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

“  Having  witnessed  the  experiments  myself  with  this 
machine,  I  think  it  due  to  the  cause  of  humanity  to  send  you 
the  above  brief  account  of  the  proceedings,  taken  from  a 
daily  paper.  At  the  dinner,  there  were  many  of  the  very 
largest  ship-owners  of  this  port;  who,  after  witnessing  the 
experiments,  were  requested  by  the  Chairman  to  state  frankly 
and  freely  if  they  had  any  doubts  as  to  its  practical  utility, 
while  all  parties  were  face  to  face.  So  far  from  there  being 
a  dissentient  voice,  all  agreed  that  they  were  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  of  its  utility  and  practicability.  Such  being  the  case,  I 
hope  you  will  give  currency  to  an  invention  of  such  moment 
to  us  all. — The  Amazon,  with  two  of  the  small-sized  machines, 
would  have  been  safe ;  cost  to  the  shipowner,  30s.” 


THE  RICH  WIDOW. 

By  the  A  ulhoress  of  “  My  Flowers." 

In  one  of  my  last  papers  I  gave  a  sketch  of  one  who  was 
“  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.”  It  was  an  instructive 
lesson,  and  I  hope  very  many  of  my  readers  are  laying  it 
closely  to  heart.  I  will  now  give  a  slighter  glance  at  the 
declining  days  of  poor  Robert’s  widow,  who  still  lives,  but 
whose  rest  is  little  better  than  his  own.  It  is  said  by  an 
old  proverb,  that  “  two  of  a  trade  seldom  agree."  However, 
the  trade  of  Roberts  and  his  wife  was  the  same,  and  they 
agreed  admirably;  they  loved  the  world,  money,  and  gain; 
they  strove  for  it  in  the  same  way,  and  used  it  in  the  same 
way,  too.  Indeed,  unless  people  of  this  particular  trade  do 
get  together,  it  is  certain  death  to  tire  open  hearted  one; 
the  “liberal  soul”  would  pine  and  sink  under  the  horror  of 
perpetual  money-scraping.  It  is  a  feeling  most  difficult  to 
change;  a  spendthrift  may  be  taught  prudence  in  time,  but 
a  lover  of  gain  can  scarcely  ever  be  made  liberal;  and  so,  in 
the  face  of  the  old  proverb,  Roberts  and  his  wife  went  on 
very  comfortably  together. 

After  her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Roberts  retired  from  the 
shop,  and  settled  herself  in  a  very  nice  cottage  in  the  same 
village.  The  front  of  the  house  was  all  covered  over  with 
monthly  roses,  jasmine,  and  other  creepers,  and  there  was 
a  good  garden  at  the  back,  She  was  rich ;  her  scraping 
husband  had  provided  handsomely  for  her,  and  she  had 
nothing  to  do  but  enjoy  it.  There  she  sat,  in  handsome 
mourning,  without  children  to  provide  for  or  be  anxious 
about,  and  nothing  to  disturb  her ;  but  she  was  grasping 
still.  She  possessed  several  cottages,  which  she  let  at  high 
rents,  far  beyond  their  merits,  and  gained  the  name  of  a 
very  hard  landlady.  1  know  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
owners  of  cottages ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet,  respect¬ 
able  dishonesty  among  the  poor,  if  my  readers  can  under¬ 
stand  my  meaning.  There  is  a  great  backwardness  as  to 
rent  among  those  who  have  very  good  characters ;  and  great 
dispositions  to  defraud  the  landlord  of  his  right,  in  many 
who  profess  to  abhor  debt,  and  to  walk  honestly  before  men. 
This  I  know  from  observation  and  experience;  but  still, 
among  landlords,  there  is  a  hard  way,  and  a  soft  way,  of 
doing  things;  and  Mrs.  Roberts  went  the  hard  way  to  work. 
She  gained  a  hard  name;  and  there  was  no  one  prepared  to 
come  forward  and  explain  matters  so  as  to  clear  her  from 
the  charge. 

She  was  an  afflicted  woman  in  her  health.  She  suffered 
constantly  from  soreness  in  the  legs ;  and  for  months  she 
would  be  confined  to  the  house  in  this  way,  so  that  her 
money,  though  it  enabled  her  to  procure  comforts,  could  not 
deliver  her  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  and  when  people  are 
niggardly,  they  will  deny  themselves  what  they  want,  rather 
than  part  with  the  idol  they  worship.  AVhen  she  was  well 
she  was  clothed  in  gay  attire,  and  looked  smart  and  comely ; 
but  this  deep-seated  disease,  like  the  leprosy  of  sin,  rankled 
within,  and  broke  out  continually.  A  farmer  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  a  money  lover  like  herself,  wished  to  make  her 
his  wife,  but  she  dreaded  giving  up  her  idol  into  any  one 
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else’s  power,  and  she  loitered  so  much  on  the  road  to  a 
second  marriage,  that  her  suiter  faded  and  died,  and  she 
remains  still  a  widow.  I  have  already  sketched  the  melan¬ 
choly  tale  of  J.  B.,  whose  hoarded  stacks  were  devoured  with 
mice  and  rats.  He  was  the  man. 

Some  months  ago,  Mrs.  Roberts  became  seriously  ill,  so 
much  so  that  she  kept  her  bed.  An  inward  fever  devoured 
her;  she  was  racked  with  pain,  exhausted  with  weakness, 
and  her  life  was  despaired  of.  In  this  condition,  it  was 
natural  to  suppose  her  poor  worldly  mind  would  be  aroused 
to  call  upon  God ;  Avlien  perishing  things  were  passing 
away,  she  might  be  anxious  to  possess  riches  which  could 
not  be  snatched  from  her.  But  no ;  she  could  not  be  aroused 
to  feel  the  state  of  her  soul ;  she  could  not  see  its  darkness, 
or  its  disease  ;  she  was  satisfied  that  all  was  well.  She  was 
very  desirous  to  recover,  very  dissatisfied  with  the  doctor, 
and  not  pleased  with  what  she  thought  neglect  on  the  part 
of  some  other  persons  ;  but  she  had  no  higher  considerations 
than  these  on  her  sick  bed ;  and  some  kind  neighbours,  who 
waited  upon  her,  were  pained  and  grieved  to  find  all  their 
efforts  to  awaken  her  to  spiritual  things  were  utterly  vain. 

Nothing  marks  more  clearly  the  character  of  a  person 
than  the  way  they  are  spoken  of  in  sickness  and  death.  A 
I  man  may  pass  without  much  notice  while  he  is  alive  and 
well,  but  let  him  lie  down  in  a  sick-bed,  and  you  find  out  his 
worth  in  public  estimation  directly.  The  sorrow,  or  the  in¬ 
difference  of  his  neighbours,  lets  you  into  his  real  character 
at  once  ;  and  nothing  is  more  sad  than  to  hear  of  sickness 
without  a  blessing  breathed  over  it. 

No  one  lamented  the  probable  loss  of  poor  Mrs.  Roberts. 
Many  were  sorry  for  her,  but  no  one  was  sorry  for  them¬ 
selves  or  others.  There  were  no  widows  to  make  lamen¬ 
tations,  or  to  “  show  the  coats  and  garments  ”  she  had 
made.  There  was,  really,  only  one  individual  who  spoke  of 
her  kindly.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  person  should  do 
more  than  their  means  warrant ;  it  is  not  necessary  that 
alms  should  be  given,  and  gifts  multiplied,  to  buy  an 
honoured  name ;  because,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  such  things 
cannot  be  done,  even  by  those  whose  hearts  are  full  of  love 
to  men.  But  when  a  person  is  really  kind  and  benevolent, 
a  thousand  kindnesses  and  benevolences  will  flow  daily 
around  them,  and  make  them  pleasant  to  their  fellow- 
creatures,  so  that  their  loss  will  be  felt  and  lamented  by  all. 
l’oor  Mrs.  Roberts  !  her  good  things  had  not  been  scattered 
around ;  her  heart  had  not  been  enlarged  towards  her  poorer  | 
brethren  ;  and  she  had  even  requited  the  attentions  of  her  ! 
superiors  very  unhandsomely. 

It  has  pleased  the  Lord  of  mercy  to  raise  her  again  from  ! 
her  sick  bed  !  The  day  of  grace  lias  not  yet  closed  upon 
her;  she  has  time  afforded  her,  and  those  who  have  most 
kindly  waited  upon  her,  without  fee  or  reward,  are  well  fitted 
to  set  before  her  “  the  things  that  belong  unto  her  peace,” 
if  she  will  but  hear  them.  She  is  able  again  to  creep  out 
into  the  world,  but  the  very  people  she  has  lived  among  did 
not  know  her  again  when  they  first  saw  her;  her  face  was 
that  of  a  stranger  to  them,  so  greatly  is  she  changed. 

Readers  !  can  this  be  called  rest,  or  peace  ?  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  long-suffering  of  the  Lord,  but  it.  is  not  happiness. 
Oh  !  that,the  raising  up  of  the  body  may  lead  to  the  raising 
up  of  the  soul,  and  then  her  “  peace  will  be  as  a  river.” 
Money  can  give  no  comfort,  nor,  indeed,  can  all  the  works 
of  the  law  give  pardon  and  peace,  if  we  laboured  ever  so 
hard  to  do  them.  There  is  hut  one  work  which  can  give  us 
peace,  and  rest,  and  save  our  souls  alive.  May  it  please  the 
God  of  all  grace  to  enable  us,  readers,  as  well  as  her,  to  do 
it.  What  is  this  one  work?  The  Word  of  the  Lord  shall 
tell  us. 

“  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  This  is  the  work  of 
God,  that  ye  believe  on  Him  whom  He  hath  sent.” 


SEA  WEEDS.— No.  9. 

SUB-CLASS  2. 

Rhodospermeie  or.  Ceramtat.es. 

( Continued  from  page  408.) 

The  exquisitely  beautiful  plants  contained  in  this  second 
great  division  of  the  Marine  Algfe  are.  very  numerous  and 
lorm  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  They  vary  in  colour, 


from  the  finest  rose,  or  even  scarlet,  to  purple  and  reddish- 
brown  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  finest  colours  are 
developed  in  deep  pools,  or  where  the  plants  are  shaded  by 
the  large  Melanosperms.  A  labouring  man,  who  is  much 
interested  in  all  branches  of  Natural  History,  and  is  now  de¬ 
voting  some  of  his  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  sea  plants, 
gives  me  an  interesting  account  of  his  having  discovered  the 
beautiful  rosy  Dclesseria  sang  uine  a  growing  on  rocks  covered 
by  about  five  or  six  fathoms  of  water  wrken  the  tide  is  full. 
He  can  only  visit  these  rocks  at  very  low  ebb  tides,  and  even 
then  he  has  to  rvade  in  water  about  three  feet  deep.  He  l 
describes  the  rocks  as  covered  by  a  crust  of  sand  resembling 
a  honey-comb,  and  filled  with  a  kind  of  worm,  with  many  feet 
or  suckers.  He  says,  that  the  Dclesseria  looks  beautiful  when 
waving  to  and  fro  in  the  water,  contrasted  with  the  dark 
green  and  olive  weeds.  The  shell-fish  moving  about  in  all 
directions,  so  numerous  as  to  remind  him  of  the  people  in  a 
large  town,  all  seeming  to  have  a  portion  of  work  to  do,  and  | 
all  in  the  greatest  hurry  imaginable.  Then  it  struck  this 
energetic  naturalist  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  how  many  j 
men  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
wonders  of  the  creation  without  once  looking  aside  to  notice 
them;  and  he  thanked  God  for  giving  him  a  desire  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  works  of  His  hands. 

He  speaks  of  another  of  the  red  weeds,  whose  habitation 
is  also  in  deep  water,  growing  on  very  soft  sand,  or  rather 
mud — this  is  Grijfithsia  setacca ;  and  it  must  be  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  for  he  says,  that  when  covered  by  the  sea  the  bank 
looked  like  blood!  It  is  of  a  full,  rich  red,  and  has  some 
remarkable  properties,  which  I  shall  mention  when  I  des¬ 
cribe  it.  I  now  proceed  to 

ORDER  7. — RHODOMELACEiE. 

“  Red  or  brown  sea-wreeds,  with  a  leafy  or  filiform  areolated 
or  filiform  frond,  composed  of  polygonal  cells.” — Harvey. 

ODONTHALIA. — Lyngh. 

From  two  words  signifying  a  tooth  and  a  branch. 


1.  On  ox  tit  alia  dentata  (Toothed). — Root  a  hard  disk, 
with  irregularly  branching  winged  fronds  of  a  deep  red, 
becoming  almost  black  as  the  plant  advances  in  age,  but 
forming  very  beautiful  specimens  when  young,  and  adhering 
well  to  paper,  which  it  does  not  do  late  in  the  season. 

“  Frond  branching,  spreading,  the  branches  distichous, 
alternately  pinnatifid,  pinnulse  toothed  at  their  apex ;  cap¬ 
sules  ovate,  pedunculate,  panicled,  in  axillary  clusters.” — 
Grev.  I  believe  this  may  be  considered  as  a  northern  weed. 
I  have  beautiful  specimens  from  Arran  and  Saltcoats. 

2.  RHODOMELA. — Ag. 

From  two  words  signifying  red  and  black. 

1.  Riiodomela  lycopodioides  (Lycopodium  -  like). — 
“Frond  cylindrical,  elongated,  mostly  simple,  densely  clothed 
with  finely  divided  bushy  ramuli,  intermixed  with  the  seta 
ceous  remains  of  a  former  series  at  their  base.” — Greville, 
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This  plant  is  common  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England  and  Ireland;  it  is  from  four  to  eighteen  inches  long. 

2.  Rhodomela  suefusca  (Slightly -brown).  —  “  Frond 
cylindrical,  very  much  branched;  branches  alternate.” 

Frequent;  four  to  ten  inches  high  ;  colour  red-brown,  be¬ 
coming  almost  black  when  dried,  and  in  winter  becoming  so 
coarse  and  shaggy  that  it  could  only  be  recognised  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  it. 

BOSTRYCHIA. — Mout. 

1.  Bostrychia  scorpioides  (Scorpion-like).  —  “Frond 
cylindrical,  slender,  attenuated,  three  or  four  times  pinnated 
with  horizontal  branches,  the  uppermost  involute  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity.” — Harvey.  This  curious  little  plant  of  which  I  have 
specimens  from  the  south  of  England,  grows  both  on  rocks 
in  the  sea,  and  in  salt- water  ditches,  in  tufts  somewhat 
entangled.  It  is  of  a  purple  colour,  black  when  dry;  the 
name  is  from  a  word  which  signifies  a  ringlet  or  curl  of  hair, 
which  this  fantastic  little  plant  somewhat  resembles. 

4.  RYTIPHLG2A. — Ay. 

“  Frond  thread-shaped,  pinnate,  transversely  striate,  reticu¬ 
lated  ;  the  axis  articulated,  composed  of  a  circle  of  large, 
tubular,  elongated  cells  (siphous)  surrounding  a  central  cell. 
Name  from  two  words  signifying  a  wrinkle  and  bark,  because 
the  surface  is  transversely  wrinkled  when  dry.” — Harvey. 

1.  Rytiphlcea  riNASTROiDEs. — On  rocks  near  low  water, 
frequent  on  the  south  coast  of  England;  fourto  eight  inches 
high;  cartilaginous  and  of  a  dull  red  colour,  which  changes 
to  black  in  drying. 

2.  R.  complanata. — Very  rare ;  on  rocky  beds  of  shallow 
tide-pools ;  colour  a  dark  brown-red. 

3.  R.  tiiuyoides. — Frequent  in  tide-pools ;  three  to  four 
inches  high ;  much  branched ;  colour  brown  or  brownish- 
yellow. 

4.  It.  jFRUTicueosa. — On  rocks  covered  with  sand,  common, 
substance  cartilaginous;  colour  dull  reddish-brown. 

5.  POLYSIPHONIA. —  Grev. 

“  Frond  filamentous,  partially  or  generally  articulate ;  joints 
longitudinally  striate,  composed  of  numerous  radiating  cells 
(siphous)  disposed  round  a  central  cavity.  Fructification 
two-fold  on  distinct  plants ;  1,  ceramidia  containing  a  tuft 
of  pear-shaped  spores ;  2,  tetraspores  imbedded  in  swollen 
branch  lets  ;  name  from  polos,  many,  and  siphon,  a  tube.  A 
vast  genus,  of  which  nearly  300  species,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have  been  described;  many  probably  more  than  once 
under  different  names.” — Harvey. 

SUB-GENUS  1.— OLIGOSIPIIONIA. 

Primary  tubes ;  four,  rarely  five. 

POLYSIPHONIA. 

1 .  P.  urceolata. — An  elegant  little  plant,  growing  on  rocks, 
and  often  on  Laminaria  diyit.ata,  and  other  algte;  from  three 
to  nine  inches  high,  the  stem  at  the  base  the  thickness  of 
liorse-hair;  dark  red,  and  in  large  bunches  ;  rigid. 

2.  P.  Formosa. — Very  slender  and  soft,  much  divided  and 
resembling  P.  urceolata  in  some  respects,  but  more  slender  ; 
from  six  to  ten  inches  high.  Not  uncommon,  but  extremely 
beautiful. 

3.  r.  stricta. — Much  tufted  and  bristly. 

4.  P.  ruLviNATA. — Growing  on  rocks  and  algae,  not  un¬ 
common,  in  thick  tufts,  about  an  inch  high ;  colour  red  or 
purplish. 

o.  P.  eebrata. — On  rocks  and  other  algre.  I  found  it 
growing  abundantly  in  small  rock  pools  at  Bamborougli, 
forming  a  delicate  and  beautiful  fringe  round  their  margin  ; 
stem  two  to  ten  inches  long,  of  a  dark  brown ;  tender,  and 
soon  decomposing  in  fresh  water. 

C.  P.  spinulosa. — “  Dark  red  ;  branches  divaricate,  some¬ 
what  rigid;  the  ramuli  short,  straight,  subulate  ;  articulations 
about  equal  in  length  and  breadth,  three-tubed.” — Grev. 
Extremely  rare ;  found  at  Appin  by  Captain  Carmichael, 
who  only  discovered  one  specimen. 

7.  r.  Riciiardsoni. — “  At  Colvend,  Dumfries,  by  Sir  John 
Richardson.  Of  this  species  nothing  is  known  beyond  a 
single  specimen  preserved  in  the  Hookerian  Herbarium,  and 
figured  in  ‘  l’hycologia  Britanica.’  ” — Harvey. 

8.  P.  Griffithsiana. — Very  rare.  “  Parasitical  on  Poly  ides 
rotundas,  at  Torquay." — Mrs.  Griffiths. 


9,  P.  elongella. — Growing  on  rocks  between  tide  marks; 
rather  rare ;  stems  two  to  four  inches  high ;  the  ramuli 
sometimes  thickly  tufted,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose-red.  Isle 
of  Man,  Ayrshire  coast,  and,  indeed,  Harvey  says,  generally 
distributed  round  the  British  shores. 

10.  P.  elongata. — Steins  six  to  twelve  inches  high,  as 
thick  as  whipcord,  robust  and  cartilaginous;  on  stones  .and 
shells ;  the  ramuli  form  tufts  of  crimson  at  the  tips  of  the 


branches. 

11.  P.  Grevit.lii. — Found  by  Dr.  Greville  on  the  shores 
of  Bute,  on  the  larger  algae. 

12.  P.  violacea. — Brown,  red,  or  purple ;  bushy,  six  to 
eight  inches  high. 

13.  P.  Carmich/ELIcum.  —  “Filaments  tufted;  rigid; 
branched  from  the  base ;  found  parasitical  on  Desmarestia 
aculatea,  at  Appin,  by  Captain  Carmichael.” — Harvey. 

14.  P.  fibrillosa. — “  Pale  straw-colour ;  six  to  ten  inches 


long  ;  stem  thicker  than  a  bristle ;  a  tender  and  fragile  plant.” 

S.  B. 


{To  be  continued.) 


DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

LEG  WEAKNESS. 

The  symptoms  of  this  disease  require,  unfortunately,  but 
a  brief  description,  as  there  are  but  few  breeders  of  choice 
birds  who  have  not  seen,  at  one  time  or  other,  some  of  their 
most  promising  cockerels  and  pullets  “  go  down  on  their 
legs,”  becoming  unable  to  stand  except  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  then  suddenly  sinking  down  up  on  their  hocks  :  this 
state  of  things  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  any 
evident  illness,  as  the  birds  eat  with  their  usual  appetites, 
and  continue  to  grow.  I  regard  the  disease  as  being  occa¬ 
sioned  by  weakness,  either  constitutional,  or  caused  by  very 
rapid  growth  ;  and  on  looking  over  my  notes  of  cases,  I  find 
that  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  chickens  of  young  than  in 
those  of  old  parents  ;  that  it  is  much  more  common  among 
cockerels  than  pullets ;  and  the  greatest  number  of  patients 
have  been  Cochins,  next  Spanish,  then  Dorkings,  and  but 
few  among  the  other  varieties. 

Originally  (being  over-influenced  by  a  medical  friend, 
who  took  a  different  view  of  the  disease)  I  treated  it  locally, 
applying  mustard  plaisters,  blisters,  tincture  of  iodine,  &c., 
to  the  hocks,  but  without  any  good  effect.  Lately,  I  have 
adopted  a  totally  different  system  of  treatment,  and  with  the 
most  marked  and  permanent  benefit.  Regarding  it  as 
muscular  weakness,  I  have  endeavoured  to  remedy  it  by 
giving  the  birds  a  fair  quantity  of  flesh-forming  food,  such 
as  oatmeal,  with  a  supply  of  worms,  snails, _&c.,  and  a  daily 
dose  of  three  to  eight  grains  of  citrate  of  iron,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  kept  them  out  of  the  wet,  and  at  night 
;  housed  them  warmly.  Under  this  treatment,  I  have  found 
;  that  the  appetite  improves,  the  bird  becomes  stronger,  the 
comb  reddens,  and  the  power  of  standing  and  walking 
returns.  I  exceedingly'  regret  that  I  did  not  pursue  this 
plan  with  my  earlier  patients,  as  I  am  confident  I  should 
have  saved  many  birds  by  adopting  it.  One  case,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  I  well  remember,  as  it  was  that  of  a  splendid  Cochin 
cock,  which  was  forwarded  me  from  a  celebrated  stock  at 
'Wigan;  the  value  of  the  bird  prompted  me  to  use  every 
care  as  to  housing,  feeding  it,  &e. ;  but,  as  it  frequently 
occurs  in  these  cases,  it  caught  cold,  from  want  of  exercise 
became  rheumatic,  and  died  suddenly  from  inflammation  of 
the  heart.  I  have  now  under  treatment  a  Cochin  pullet, 
which  could  not  stand  when  I  received  her  six  days  ago, 

1  and  which  now  walks  voluntarily  thirty  or  forty  yards  at  a 
|  time,  and  stands  to  feed. 

In  those  cases  of  leg  weakness  which  I  have  examined 
after  death,  I  have  found  nothing  more  than  an  unusual 
paleness  and  laxity  of  the  muscles  and  tendons ;  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  the  fact  that  the  disease  more  frequently 
occurs  in  the  chickens  of  young  birds,  and  that  it  is  more 
common  in  the  heavier  cockerels  than  in  the  lighter  and 
more  slowly-growing  pullets,  I  think  fully  prove  that  my 
suggestion  as  to  its  being  merely  muscular  weakness  is 
correct;  but  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  disease,  I 
can  state,  most  confidently,  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
;  citrate  of  iron.  The  doses  I  have  found  most  effectual  are 
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about  three  or  four  grains  daily  to  birds  of  two  months’  age, 
and  a  larger  proportion  to  those  which  are  more  mature ;  the 
most  convenient  mode  of  giving  it  being  to  mix  in  with  a 
small  quantity  of  meal.  Although  more  expensive,  I  much 
prefer  the  citrate  to  the  other  preparations  of  iron  in  these 
cases,  as  it  is  milder  in  its  action,  and  is  destitute  of  the 
powerful  (and,  in  this  disease,  injurious)  astringent  effect 
of  the  sulphate.  The  diet  should  be  moderate  in  quantity, 
and  nutritious,  but  not  fattening;  for  it  is  certain  that  there 
is  no  more  frequent  cause  of  the  disease  than  the  forcing 
process  which  is  constantly  followed  with  valuable  birds, 
which  causes  them  to  grow  more  rapidly  than  is  consistent 
with  a  due  development  of  muscular  strength. 

W.  B.  Tegetmeiejr,  Tottenham. 


THE  COTTAGE  GARDENERS  PONY. 

( Continued  from  page  308.) 

Every  other  department  of  rural  economy,  connected 
with  the  humane  and  enlightened  care  of  the  ordinary 
domestic  animals,  may  be  made  a  source  of  interest  and 
enjoyment  of  the  most  refined  kind.  But  just  step  from 
the  rabbit-hutch,  the  poultry-house,  the  cow-house,  and 
dairy,  and  the  greenhouse,  into  the  stable,  and  what  a  dif¬ 
ferent  moral  atmosphere  you  begin  to  breathe !  To  be 
knowing  about  horses  has  always  been  considered  an  equi-  | 
vocal  sort  of  distinction :  no  wonder  that  all  the  best  modern 
essays  on  the  subject  have  been  anonymous.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  better  times  are  coming ;  even  as  it  is  now  com¬ 
petent  to  any  gentlemen  to  speak  of  his  personal  expe¬ 
riences  in  our  Australian  colonies  without  seeing  every  i 
breeches’  pocket  at  once  buttoned-up,  and  an  evident  un-  ! 
willingness  in  any  gentleman  or  lady  present  to  allude  to  ! 
convictions — of  their  minds,  or  transports — of  the  heart. 

The  first  question  which  stares  you  in  the  face  when  ! 
proposing  to  live  in  the  country,  is  the  expense,  and  annoy-  j 
ance,  and  dread  of  having  anything  whatever  to  do  with  I 
horses,  or  carriages,  or  grooms,  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the 
other,  the  inconvenience  of  doing  without  something  of  the 
sort.  In  the  course  of  my  desultory  scampers  in  your 
columns  (remembering  all  the  while  that  my  Pegasus  is  not 
very  lofty,  although  I  believe  he  is  long-winded  enough)  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  much  of  the  charge  of  horse¬ 
keeping  is  unnecessary,  self-imposed,  and  conventional;  and 
the  whole  system  too  clever  and  artificial  by  half ;  being 
almost  peculiar  to  our  own  happy  but  somewhat  prejudiced 
and  vain  glorious  land. 

In  the  old-fashioned  countries  where  birth,  rank,  and 
station,  claim  an  almost  slavish  deference,  anything  like  our 
prevailing  passion  for  ostentatious  rivalry  in  equipage  is  not 
suffered  to  pervade  the  middle  classes.  Your  kindness  per¬ 
mitted  me  to  take  up  no  small  portion  of  your  pages,  on  a 
former  occasion,  with  a  critical  inquiry  into  the  “  carriage,” 
considered  as  a  means  of  making  a  certain  appearance,  and 
maintaining  a  person’s  station,  in  society ;  a  thing  that  I  have 
nothing  particular  to  object  to.  If  no  better  way  can  be 
iound  out  for  advertising  a  man’s  rank,  this  one  is  a  very 
ancient  and  approved  method,  no  doubt.  But  the  status  of 
a  cottage  gardener  does  not  require  to  be  set  forth  with  much 
varnish  and  a  profusion  of  lace  and  silver-plated  furniture : 
he  just  wishes  to  pass  on  his  way  quietly  and  pleasantly;  not 
vainly  loitering  on  purpose  to  be  stared  at;  having  no  ambi¬ 
tion  to  drive  or  cut  his  way  into  a  more  exalted  sphere,  he 
has  no  professed  cook;  neither  has  he  a  professed  groom. 
Caleb  Balderston  and  the  pony,  by  their  honest  toil  on  the 
land  during  a  portion  of  their  time,  contrive  to  replace  no 
little  of  what  they  consume  of  the  earth’s  produce.  Rely 
upon  it,  the  ‘  dapes  inemptaa  ’  or  good  things  which  are  of 
home  production,  are  highly  digestible  both  for  man  and 
beast. 

The  change  which  has  just  been  made  in  our  assessed  tax 
gives  me  an  opportunity  of  referring  to  a  former  remission  of 
duty,  and  its  results,  on  men’s  manners. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  witness  in  a  celebrated  trial 
spoke  of  a  noted  gambler  and  scamp  as  a  respectable  man. 

“  What  do  you  mean  by  a  respectable  man,”  thundered  the 
majesty  of  the  law.  “  He  kept  a  gig,  my  lord,”  was  the  con¬ 
clusive  answer.  A  gig  of  that  day  was  no  light  affair.  It 


weighed  five  hundred  weight ;  cost  fifty  guineas ;  paid  a 
heavy  tax  ;  required  a  sound,  clever,  valuable  horse  to  draw 
it;  and  was  maintained  at  a  total  charge  of  A70  to  X‘120  a 
year.  It  only  carried  two  passengers  after  all,  and  afforded 
no  protection  from  the  rain  beyond  a  leather  apron  and  a  gig 
umbrella.  But  then,  it  made  a  bagman,  or  a  blackleg,  respect¬ 
able.  But  when  Lord  Althorp  took  the  duty  off  bi-rot.als*  under 
j£20  value,  thinking,  good  easy  man,  to  benefit, here  and  there, 
a  few  butchers  and  parish  doctors,  small  farmers  and  such 
like  people;  it  was  discovered  by  the  coach- builder,  that  he 
could,  at  twenty  pounds,  turn  out  a  far  lighter,  and  more 
commodious  vehicle,  carrying  four  people. 

Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  Wliitecl lapels, market- 
carts,  and  drags,  respectability  took  refuge  in  a  four-wheeled 
phaeton  ;  with  much  weight  and  polish  about  the  same ;  mov¬ 
ing  slowly,  from  place  to  place,  as  if  half-conscious  of  the  duty 
imposed  upon  it.  Now  that  this  duty  is  reduced  from  £h  to  £2, 
I  fear  the  phaeton  will  be  not  quite  so  grand  a  thing  as  before, 
though  it  may  possibly  become  rather  more  generally  useful. 

Our  transcendental  finance  minister,  in  reducing  the  car¬ 
riage  duties,  characterised  the  old  restriction  scale  as  a 
sumptuary  law.  No  doubt  about  the  matter.  Its  operation 
was  the  same  as  the  wine  duty  of  one  shilling  per  bottle 
still  is.  This  amounts  to  an  actual  prohibition  on  any  but 
the  superior  descriptions  of  wine;  and  on  all  but  the  more 
opulent  class  of  imbibers.  Thus,  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of 
a  bountiful  Providence,  “  to  comfort  the  heart  of  man,”  in 
England  only  “comforts  the  heart”  of  those  who  are  least 
in  want  of  consolation ;  and  its  use  is,  by  our  laws,  decreed 
to  form  a  sort  of  standard  of  social  position  and  liberal 
means  and  luxurious  living.  Thus,  the  better  kinds  of  wine 
only  are  drunk,  and  that  by  the  better  classes.  So  it  used 
to  be  in  the  case  immediately  before  us.  People  said, — as 
this  heavy  duty  must  be  paid,  we  may  as  well  pay  it  on  a  fine 
carriage  as  on  a  plain  one.  At  one  time,  very  poor,  plain, 
cheap  conveyances,  were  built,  excejff  for  the  post-masters ; 
and  it  is  curious  enough  that  postmasters,  by  curtailing 
much  that  was  unnecessary ;  by  aiming  at  nothing  beyond  a 
certain  neatness ;  and  especially  by  attending  to  the  light¬ 
ness  of  the  build  of  their  vehicles ;  have  always  been  able  to 
pay  a  duty  of  three-halfpence  per  mile,  and  yet  post  you 
cheaper  than  you  could  travel  by  your  own  carriage. 

A  posting  conveyance  is  built  at  about  three-quarters  the 
expense  of  one  of  a  similar  description  built  for  private  use ; 
and  the  lightness  of  build  of  the  latter  is  usually  altogether 
made  secondary  to  appearance;  while,  in  the  former,  ap¬ 
pearance  is  made  secondary  to  lightness  of  draught. 

In  the  following  calculations,  the  compendium  of  horse- 
Ueslr  supposed  to  be  kept,  is  such  an  animal  as  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  at  a  country  inn,  or  belonging  to  a  country 
butcher,  or  cattle-dealer.  These  sort  of  people  will  usually 
put  you  into  the  way  of  procuring,  at  from  AT 8  to  A'25,  exactly 
the  beast  you  require  —  about  14$  hands  high;  not  very 
fascinating  in  appearance  at  first,  but  capable  of  wonderful 
improvement  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years.  Where  a 
full-sized,  handsome,  clever  horse  is  kept,  whether  for  more 
extended  farm  operations,  or  to  draw  a  large  family  carriage, 
he  will  cost  Is.  a- week  more  in  hay,  and  Is.  Cd.  in  corn.  The 
man’s  time,  and  other  variable  expenses,  will  be  greatly 
more  or  greatly  less,  as  business  or  pleasure  is  the  main 
object.  A  smaller  pony  may,  of  course,  be  kept  at,  say  one- 
quarter  less ;  but  then  liis  services  on  the  garden-farm  must 
be  wholly  inconsiderable  as  a  set-off. 

A  stout  pony  may  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  of  his  ex¬ 
penses  by  confining  him  altogether  to  farm-work,  except 
when  he  takes  you  to  church  or  market.  I  certainly  think 
he  should  ease  the  man  of  so  much  of  the  laborious  part  of 
cultivating  and  manuring  a  few  acres  of  farm -garden,  as 
will  be  a  complete  set-off  against  the  charge  of  grooming ; 
but  I  have  no  sort  of  confidence  that  the  whole  of  my 
system  will  be  always  carried  out.  Therefore.  I  have  put 
down  grooming  at  A‘10  13s.  per  annum.  (We  should  grow 
our  own  oats,  but  we  don’t).  But,  where  an  elderly  gentle¬ 
man  or  lady  requires  driving  out  every  fine  day,  this  wages 
must  be  at  least  doubled,  and  five  guineas  added  for  livery. 
The  cost  of  a  carriage,  also,  of  one  description,  is  about  four 
times  that  of  another.  Thus — 

1.  A  two-wheel  conveyance,  whether  market-cart,  While- 

*  Two-wheeled  vehicles.—  Printer’s  Devil. 
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chapel,  inside  or  outside  car,  or  drag,  need  only  cost  from 
£1G  to  £25. 

2.  The  same,  somewhat  stronger,  with  a  light  moveable 
head,  and  axletree  bent  to  keep  the  whole  nearer  to  the 
ground,  from  £28  to  £30. 

3.  A  very  light,  plain,  open  pony-phaeton,  with  a  servant’s 
or  child’s  seat  behind,  comes  to  about  the  same  price. 

4.  A  double-bodied  headed  phaeton,  with  driver’s  seat  in 
front,  for  timid  ladies,  or  grave,  elderly  gentlemen,  £55,  and 
upwards.  The  latter,  also,  will  take  a  full-sized  horse. 

The  duty  on  a  two-wheel  carriage  is  15s. ;  on  a  four- 
wheel,  with  one  horse,  40s. ;  wear,  20s. ;  man,  20s. 

Rent  of  an  acre  of  summer  pasture-land,  in  which 

the  pony  runs  out  at  night,  for,  say  20  weeks,  £  s.  d. 
from  sunset  to  0  a.m.  . .  . .  ..300 

Cost  of  two  feeds  of  com,  weighing  5  lbs.,  given 
in  summer,  during  the  daytime,  which  feeding 
is  kept  in  a  loose  box,  35  lbs.  per  week,  for  20 
weeks,  at  £d.  a  pound  . .  . .  ..250 

A.l!.  When  the  pony  and  man  work 
enough  ground  to  grow  your  oats  this 
figure  would  be  less. 

Man’s  time — an  liour-and-a-balf  to  two  hours  per 
day,  or  1  day  in  the  week  in  summer,  at  2s.  Gd. 
per  day  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..250 

Rent  of  f  of  an  acre  of  meadow -ground  for 

winter’s  keep,  at  £4  per  acre  . .  ..300 

Corn,  10  lbs.  per  day,  for  32  weeks  in  winter,  or 

100  stone,  at  fd.  per  pound  . .  ..700 

Man’s  time  2J  hours  per  day,  or  If  days  per 
week  ;  32  winter  weeks,  at  4s.  . .  ..880 

Straw,  lfd.  per  day,  for  32  winter  weeks  . .  18  0 

Shoeing,  £2  ;  sadlery,  harness,  Ac.,  £2  ;  tax,  £1  5  0  0 

Roots  for  winter  use;  hiring  of  hay-makers; 
groom’s  time  in  leading-out  manure,  Ac.,  are 
put  down  as  nothing,  in  consideration  of  pony’s 
services  in  and  about  the  allotment  . .  ..000 


£32  6  0 

An  ordinary  carriage,  with  care,  should  last  five 
years,  and  be  worth,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  amount  spent  in  keeping  it  in  repair.  This 
gives  £3  7s.  for  the  annual  use  of  the  very 
plainest  vehicle,  and  15s.  tax  on  the  same  . .  4  2  0 

Pony's  annual  deterioration,  say  . .  . .  2  12  0 


£30  0  0 


Extra  for  wear  and  tear,  and 
tax,  of  double-bodied  phi 
(driven  by  Caleb) 

Horse  extra 
Ditto 

Man’s  wages 
Do.  livery 


n 

£10 

0 

0 

.  5 

0 

0 

.  6 

8 

0 

.  10 

0 

0 

.  5 

0 

0 

36 

8 

0 

39 

0 

0 

£75 

8 

0 

Thus,  a  serviceable  nag,  and  light  conveyance,  need  not 
cost  you  more  in  the  country  than  fifty  pounds  or  guineas 
a-year ;  and,  where  a  good  deal  of  farm-labour  is  got 
through,  the  charge  may  be  reduced  again  by  one-third.  But, 
where  a  large  portion  of  Caleb’s  time  is  taken  up  in  driving, 
and  a  very  complete  little  equipage  is  kept,  the  expense  is 
greatly  increased  indeed. 

In  a  shilling  Hand-book,  recently  written,  in  London,  for 
the  guidance  of  parties  living  in  the  country,  the  cost  of  a 
horse  for  a  year  is  set  down  at  £120.  This  is  not  made  to 
include  either  the  expense  of  the  carriage,  or  the  wear  and 
tear  and  loss  from  buying  and  selling  horses.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  Flanders  it  is  calculated  that  a  small  farm  of  fifteen 
acres,  paying  £40  a-year  rent,  will  maintain  an  industrious 
family,  employ  one  horse,  and  leave  a  profit  for  the  farmer  ! 
My  own  calculation  is  between  the  two ;  I  have  partly 
pointed  out,  however,  the  secret  sources  of  expense  in  the 
one  extreme,  and  of  economy  in  the  other.  Vibgyor. 

(To  he  continued.) 


BRAHMA  POUTRA,  OR  GREY  SHANGHAE 
FOWLS. 

I  trust  you  will  kindly  allow  me  space  in  your  columns 
for  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  your  correspondent’s  rather 
sweeping  denunciation  of  Grey  Shangliaes  in  general,  and 
Brahma  Poutras  in  particular,  which  I  have  just  read, 
prefaced  by  a  few  remarks  by  yourself,  in  the  present 
number  (August  25th.)  of  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

I  am  fortunate  enough  to  agree  with  your  correspondent 
in  the  opinion  that  what  are  called  Brahma  Poutras,  or, 
rather,  the  genuine  birds  of  the  strain  known  by  that  name, 
are  “  nothingbut  Grey  Shanghaes  ;”  but  from  the  unqualified 
assertion  he  makes  that  they  are  “  a  very  coarse  variety  of 
the  ugliest  of  them,”  and  very  deficient  in  many  of  the 
beauties  we  are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  bufls  and  other 
colours,”  I  beg  entirely  to  dissent.  I  might,  indeed,  with 
equal  assurance,  make  a  directly  opposite  assertion ;  for, 
without  even  knowing  your  correspondent’s  name,  I  will 
venture  to  claim,  at  least,  an  equal  amount  of  experience 
with  himself  as  regards  this  particular  strain ;  but  our 
respective  views  on  these  points  being  merely  a  matter  of 
individual  opinion,  you  will,  probably,  attach  as  much  weight 
to  my  simply  expressing  a  contrary  opinion,  as  to  the 
strongest  assertion  unsupported  by  argument  or  proof.  I 
think,  however,  “  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  arguments 
that  will,  if  not  disprove  your  correspondent’s  assertion, 
at  least,  show  that  his  estimate  of  these  birds  is  quite  at 
variance  with  the  opinion  of  all  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  one ;  ”  but  before  I 
attempt  this,  I  must  beg  again  to  differ  from  him  in  another 
statement  he  makes,  namely,  that  the  Brahma  Poutras  sent 
by  Dr.  Bennett  “  are  precisely  the  same  ”  as  the  strain  of 
Greys,  known  previously  in  this  country,  of  whose  history 
he  gives,  I  believe,  a  correct  sketch.  I  have  had  good 
opportunities  of  knowing  Mr.  Stainton’s  breed  of  Greys,  and 
must  confess  my  own  opinion  to  be,  that  they  differ  as  much 
in  character  from  the  American  birds  as  almost  any  two 
strains  of  Shangliae  of  somewhat  similar  plumage  well  can. 
I  am  here  speaking  only  of  the  best  samples  of  either  strain, 
and  do  not,  of  course,  include  in  the  comparison  any  of  the 
so-called  Brahmas,  and  I  believe  there  are  not  a  few  such 
that  are  of  mixed  origin.  But  if  I  am  wrong  in  this  opinion, 
and  if,  as  your  correspondent  affirms,  the  two  strains  are 
“  identical,”  there  is  something  very  inconsistent  in  the 
strong  terms  of  disparagement  in  which  he  speaks  of  them 
in  the  first  part  of  his  letter,  and  in  his  afterwards  de¬ 
scribing  some  male  birds  of  one  of  the  strains  (exhibited  by 
Mr.  Stainton)  “as  splendid  Grey  Cocks;”  nor  is  it  easy  to 
reconcile  with  his  very  unfavourable  estimate  of  them,  the 
fact  he  incidentally  mentions,  that  a  pen  of  the  same 
variety,  exhibited  at  Birmingham,  1851,  the  first  show  in  the 
kingdom,  were  held  by  the  judges  of  that  show  to  have 
sufficient  merit  to  entitle  them  to  an  extra  prize,  which 
prize  birds,  I  may  add,  were  afterwards  purchased  by  one 
of  our  most  experienced  amateur  judges,  an  undoubted 
connoisseur  in  poultry  matters.  So  far,  then,  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent’s  own  showing,  there  must,  I  submit,  be  no 
inconsiderable  merit  in  these  birds.  But  to  take  the 
Brahma  Poutras  separately,  against  which  strain,  doubtless, 
your  correspondent’s  censure  is  intended  more  particularly 
to  apply,  if  they  are  really  so  “  coarse  a  variety  of  the 
ugliest”  of  Shanghaes,  and  so  “  deficient  in  the  beauties  we 
are  accustomed  to  look  for  in  other  varieties,”  it  certainly 
seems  passing  strange  that  one  of  the  best  known  fanciers 
in  the  United  States  of  America  should  have  selected 
specimens  of  this,  in  preference  to  every  other  variety  of 
which  America,  equally  with  ourselves,  can  boast,  as  an 
appropriate  present  to  her  Majesty,  and  that,  let  it  be 
understood,  not  under  the  pretence  of  their  being  a  new 
breed,  for  they  were  presented  to  her  Majesty  simply  as 
“  Grey  Shanghaes,”  but  chiefly  owing  to  their  being  held  by 
the  common  consent  of  American  fanciers  (and  I  say  this 
advisedly)  to  possess,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  most  of  the 
very  qualities  which  your  correspondent  so  expressly  denies 
to  them ;  for  their  being,  in  fact,  a  strain  of  such  rare  beauty 
as  to  be  deemed  a  fitting  and  a  “  dainty  ”  gift  “  to  set  before 
the  Queen.” 

I  will  only  further  add,  as  some  confirmation  of  this 
approval  by  transatlantic  fanciers,  that  at  all  the  recent 
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large  shows  in  this  country,  where  really  good  specimens  of 
the  breed  were  exhibited,  prizes  have  been  awarded  them 
by  our  own  judges,  namely,  at  the  “  Royal  Agricultural,” 
the  London  Baker  Street,”  the  “  Great  Yarmouth,”  and 
the  “  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens”  Shows.  W.  C.  G. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Begonia  cinnabarina  Seedlings  [Troublesome).— If  of  the  nature 
of  the  cinnabarina  the  plants  will  die  down  in  winter.  Previously  to  that 
time  do  not  let  the  temperature  be  much  below  50°,  if  you  can  help  it ; 
but  a  pure  atmosphere,  a  few  degrees  below  that,  will  be  better  than  a 
higher  one  contaminated  with  gas,  unless  you  have  abundance  of  air. 
When  the  leaves  and  stalks  fade,  a  temperature  not  below  45°,  and  dry¬ 
ness,  will  do.  If  they  are  so  small  now  as  to  continue  growing  all  winter, 
then  you  had  better  keep  them  in  the  gas-heated  room,  but  near  a 
window,  so  that  they  may  have  fresh  air. 

Concreting  Surface  of  Vine-borders  at  Trentiiam  (A  Con¬ 
stant  Reader). — When  there  last  autumn,  I  observed  that  Mr.  Fleming 
had  canvass  over  the  borders  of  his  early  houses  to  keep  them  dry.  I 
forgot  to  ask  him  how  the  concreting  answered,  and  did  not  notice  it. 
Perhaps  he  will  oblige  us  by  stating.  I  covered  a  border  of  vines,  for 
three  years,  with  a  thin  coating  of  tar,  and  a  little  road  drift  thrown  on 
it.  Tbe  vines  have  borne  most  abundantly.  I  removed  it  this  season, 
because  I  thought  the  wood  was  getting  rather  weak.  Though  no  water 
had  entered,  the  moisture  was  quite  sufficient;  but  the  turfy  matter  n?ar 
the  surface  was  not  decomposed,  owing  to  the  absence  of  air.  The  roots 
were  very  near  the  surface.  If  anything,  the  vines  were  too  fruitful. 
We  have  no  doubt  of  the  system  of  concreting  answering,  even  though  it 
should  be  required  to  be  broken  away  in  several  years. — R.  F. 

Cost  of  a  Greenhouse,  Heating,  &c.  [J.'t.  M.)— You  do  not  tell 
us  anything  as  to  height  of  fruit,  sashes,  &c. ;  and  after  having,  last 
season,  given  the  average  price  of  wood,  bricks,  glass,  iron-piping,  Sic., 

'  we  do  not  wish  to  specify  what  such  things  should  cost  at  a  great 
distance  from  us.  Near  Liverpool,  you  can  have  everything  in  the  way  of 
wood-work  cut  by  machinery,  which  reduces  price  to  the  lowest. 
Suppose  you  allow  so  much  for  bricks  and  wood,  and  then  take  your  rule 
and  count  the  square-feet  of  glass  surface,  and  allow  tcnpence,  or  a 
shilling,  for  each  foot,  you  will  come  near  the  mark  for  a  fair  price  of 
work.  For  a  house  twelve  feet  by  ten,  you  would  require  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty  feet  of  four-inch  pipe  and  a  small  boiler.  You  would  see 
how  Mr.  Fish  heated  such  a  small  house  by  a  small  flue  beneath  the  floor. 

Improving  a  Neglected  Garden  [R.  H.  G.  ill.). — Your  alterations 
are  in  excellent  taste,  and  will  render  the  garden  economical  in  its 
management.  The  pear-trees,  on  a  low  trellis,  are  rather  near  the  wall, 
but  will  do,  if  you  keep  them  small  by  root-pruning  every  other  year. 
Their  removal  next  month,  or  root-pruning,  would  accelerate  their 
fruitfulness.  As  your  walk  is  only  five  feet  wide,  the  trees  should  be 
planted  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  from  the  side  that  you  intend  for 
arching  over  it ;  and  to  have  the  matter  perfect,  it  were  as  well,  if  by 
means  of  a  wall,  or  concrete,  you  prevented  the  roots  getting  beneath  the 
path,  though,  considering  its  width,  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment. 
For  arching,  a  north  and  south  walk  would  be  preferable,  as  receiving 
most  sun  to  the  two  sides.  In  looking  over  the  lists  of  trees  referred  to, 
we  advise  you  to  place  considerable  reliance  on  the  opinion  of  a  local 
nurseryman.  He  is  likely  to  have  the  best  stock  of  what  will  thrive  best 
in  the  neighbourhood.  You  cannot  do  better  than  follow  Mr.  Errington 
to  the  very  letter.  Six  teet  square  is  an  average  distance  for  Gooseberry 
trees  in  a  quarter.  When  he  wrote  of  their  being  too  thick,  he  had 
reference  chiefly  to  the  branches  of  the  bushes  not  being  thinned-out. 
We  cannot,  just  now,  lay  our  hands  on  the  Lancashire  grower’s  advertise¬ 
ments,  but  very  likely  your  nurseryman  has  got  all  the  best. 

Ivy  ( L .  A.  C.).— The  large,  broad-leaved  Ivy,  called  “  Irish  Ivy,’1  is 
by  far  the  best  plant  you  can  use  to  cover  your  walls  as  you  propose. 
Ivy  is  too  often  a  most  ill-used  plant ;  because  it  grows  wild  anywhere 
and  anyhow,  people  take  no  pains  to  set  it  off  at  first  as  it  ought,  and 
then  go  about  wondering  why  it  does  not  cling  to  the  wall.  If  we  were 
intending  to  plant  young  Ivy  to-morrow,  we  would  dress  the  border  with 
rotten  dung  as  heavily  as  we  would  for  a  crop  of  Cauliflowers,  and  for 
the  first  two  or  three  summers  we  would  water  it  once  in  ten  days  with 
rich  liquid-manure,  even  if  it  rained  all  the  time.  No  plant  pays  for 
kind  treatment  so  soon  as  Ivy. 

Cistus  [Ibid). — Pray  take  special  care  of  these  beautiful  trailing  rock- 
;  plants.  They  should  have  been  pruned,  more  or  less,  every  summer,  im- 
i  mediately  after  flowering;  but  you  might  prune  away  about  one-halt'  of 
your  plants  now,  as  they  arc  so  woody.  The  way  to  do  it  is  this— turn  up 
the  whole  side  of  a  plant,  and  you  will  see  the  undershoots  the  most 
woody.  If  they  grow  very  crowded,  cut  off  one-half  of  the  longest  and 
more  woody  very  near  the  bottom  ;  after  doing  so  all  round,  let  the  bush 
take  the  right  shape  ;  now  select  one-half  of  the  shoots  left,  and  cut  them 
in  half  their  length  ;  and,  after  this,  regulate  the  plants  every  year  after 
flowering.  When  you  want  to  confine  them,  cut  out  the  bottom-shoots  ; 
for  flowering,  cut  only  one-half  of  the  shoots,  or  cut  to  different  lengths  ; 
they  come  from  cuttings  easily  enough  in  the  spring,  before  they  make 
flower-buds. 

Indian  Rhododendrons  [H.).—] The  new  Sikkim  Rhododendrons 
are  probably  what  you  mean ;  if  so,  May  is  the  right  time  to  plant  them 
out;  the  situation  a  sheltered  one.  There  are  other  kinds  from  India 
which  are  so  hardy  that  they  may  be  turned  out  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Grates  Splitting  [J.  M'C.). — Are  you  quite  sure  the  Grape  which 
“cracks  a  fortnight  before  ripening,”  is  the  White  Muscadine?  If  it 
is,  the  roots  are  past  recovery,  and  the  border  is  unfit  for  any  known 
Grape,  for  that  is  the  very  last  Grape  that  will  crack  “in  a  high  green- 
:  house.”  Probably  your  vine  is  the  St.  Alban’s  Seedling,  or  Chasselas 
M usque ;  and,  if  so,  it  will  always  crack,  do  what  you  will.  If  your 
border  is  good,  and  well  drained,  the  shortest  method  will  be  to  plant  a 
true  Hambro*  or  Muscadine ;  and,  as  it  comes  to  bear  fruit,  cut  out  that 
winch  cracks,  ^he  brown  spots  on  the  fruit  is  never  a  sign  of  disease, 
j  ^  .ls  believed  to  be  caused  at  the  time  of  thinning;  the  Grapes,  when  the 
j  skin  is  so  tender  that  the  least  rough  touch  will  cause  brown  spots  on 
j  white  berries. 
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Feathers  of  Red  Game  Hen  (P.  P.).— White  feathers  would  be 
highly  objectionable  on  the  wing  of  any  red  Game  Hen. 

Spanish  Fowls  [One  in  the  Ring). — We  feel  assured  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  you  have  referred  to  was  not  written  with  any  intention  to  de¬ 
preciate  Mr.  Fox’s  birds,  .but.  solely  to  imply  the  absence  of  Capt. 
Hornby’s.  The  continued  course  of  triumphs  that  has  attended  the 
latter  for  eighteen  months,  has  almost  rendered  it  a  matter  of  course 
that  his  name  should  appear  on  the  prize  list  with  all  the  honours,  and 
thus  the  comparatively  unusual  occurrence  of  other  names,  as  winners, 
would  induce  the  mention  of  his  absence.  No  one,  we  perfectly  agree 
with  you,  can  safely  venture  to  rest  on  his  oars,  either  in  poultry  or 
graver  matters ;  and  to  maintain  superiority  is  certainly  not  less  difficult 
than  originally  to  acquire  it.  In  fact,  the  vast  number  of  eggs  and  birds 
sent  out  by  Capt.  Hornby  himself,  must  call  for  every  possible  exertion 
on  his  part  that  he  may  not  now  be  beaten  by  bis  own  stock.  We  will 
again  assure  you,  that  no  tarnish  was  thus  designed  to  be  cast  on  Mr. 
Fox’s  birds,  and  none,  we  are  convinced,  would  more  regret  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question  than  the  gallant  Captain 
himself. — W. 

Cropping  for  Pig-keeping  (A  Constant  Reader). — The  best  crops 
to  grow  for  a  breeding-sow  are  Swedish  turnips,  mangel  wurzel,  cabbages, 
and  beans.  Your  land  being  a  light,  poor  soil,  it  must  be  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  manure,  and  dug  a  good  depth,  to  grow  these  crops  to 
perfection.  Each  of  them  should  be  sown  in  rows  two  feet  apart.  The 
best  Cabbages  to  grow  would  be  the  Early  Battersea,  or  York,  which 
would  produce  food  for  the  sow  till  the  Swedes  arc  fit  to  use  in  the 
autumn.  In  the  beginning  of  August,  the  leaves  may  be  stripped  off 
the  mangel,  not  too  close,  which  will  produce  an  abundance  of  food ;  and 
may  be  continued  till  they  are  fit  to  take  up  in  October.  The  Swedes 
should  be  used  first,  as  the  mangel  will  keep  well  till  the  spring.  The 
beans  could  be  grown  in  double  rows,  between  every  third  row  of  the 
above  crops,  which,  from  having  plenty  of  space,  would  yield  well 
without  occupying  any  extra  ground  ;  or  they  could  be  grown  on  a  portion 
of  the  ground  alternately,  as  a  change  for  the  other  crops. 

Keeping  Flour  [hi.  S.). — Small  quantities  are  best  kept  in  a  covered 
earthern  pan,  in  a  dry,  warm  closet.  No  judgment  can  be  formed  of  a 
dry,  flattened  Calceolaria  bloom. 

Smoking  with  burning  Sawdust  (S.).—' The  only  consequence  of 
smoking  with  sawdust  soaked  in  nitre  will  be  that  you  will  injure  your 
plants. 

Hoteia  Japonica  [Thirsk). — This  is  now  called  Spirtea  barbata.  It 
is  a  hardy  herbaceous  plant,  from  Nepaul,  blooms  in  the  early  part  of 
summer,  has  white  flowers,  and  was  introduced  in  1835. 

Our  First  Four  Volumes  [Odd  Fellow). — You  can  have  them  in 
any  form  you  prefer  by  applying  to  our  publishers. 

Begonia  Zebrina  and  Thwaitii. — Any  one  having  plants  of  these 
to  dispose  of  will  find  it  answer  to  advertise  in  our  pages. 

Musty  Flavour  in  Eggs  [J.  Steward). — It  must  arise  from  the  food 
the  hens  get.  Although  they  have  had  the  same  run  in  the  brewery- 
yard  for  years,  yet  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that,  in  some  way  or  other, 
they  obtain  now  stale  and  musty  grains,  which,  in  former  years,  they  did 
not  obtain. 

Mei.ilotus  leucantha. — “Having  a  large  quantity  of  Melilotus 
leucantha  seed,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  a  little  to  any  bee-keeper  re¬ 
quiring  the  same,  who  will  send  me  a  directed  and  stamped  envelope.  As 
I  originally  received  mine  through  the  kindness  of  a  gentleman  who 
made  an  announcement,  in  Tiie  Cottage  Gardener,  similar  to  the 
above,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  favour  others  in  my  turn.  Can  anv  of  your 
correspondents  favour  me  with  a  little  of  the  yellow  Melilotus  ?  mine  is 
the  white. — John  Hudson,  12,  Nevill-street,  Southport.” 

Topknot  of  Silver  Poland  [C.  E.). — We  were  asked  what  we 
considered  the  model  of  a  Silver  Poland’s  topknot,  and  our  own  taste,  as 
we  replied  at  page  411,  is  in  favour  of  one  perfectly  white.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  mere  matter  of  taste  ;  for  many,  and  amongst  them  Mr.  Wingfield, 
prefer  a  white  topknot  spangled  with  black,  and  think  it  most  in  harmony 
with  the  rest  of  their  plumage.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  perfectly  white 
topknot  is  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  it  is  usually  more  or  less  marked 
with  black.  When  so  marked,  the  most  nerfectly  spangled  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Wintering  Greenhouse  Plants.  [J.  T.).— Some  plants,  such  as 
Pelargoniums  and  Fuchsias,  may  be  wintered  in  such  a  cold  pit  as  you 
mention,  but  not  the  more  tender  species. 

Planting  Potatoes  [F.  C.  L.). — If  you  intend  only  to  plough  'the 
grass-lands  once,  we  should  defer  planting  until  March ;  then  plough, 
and  insert  the  sets,  by  the  dibble,  on  the  tops  of  every  other  furrow-slice  ; 
but  under  any  mode  it  is  bad  husbandry. 

Head  Swarms  [T.  K.  A.). — They  died  of  starvation.  When  very 
wet  weather  occurs  in  June  or  July,  soon  after  swarming,  the  Bee¬ 
keeper  should  examine  his  hives,  to  see  whether  they  increase  in  weight. 

If  they  do  not,  but  rather  diminish,  the  Bees  should  be  fed  bountifully. 

Unfruitful  Vines  [H  L.  D.). — The  excessive  luxuriance  of  your  i 
Vines  sufficiently  tells  why  they  produce  no  Grapes  ;  and  the  cause  of  I 
that  over-luxuriance  is  “  the  border,  5  feet  deep,  composed  of  loam,  rich  | 
manure,  and  tan.”  This  border  would  do  to  grow  Asparagus  and  Cauli-  i 
flowers,  but  not  Grapes.  Take  up  your  Vines  this  autumn  ;  remove  all  the 
soil,  put  in  three  teet  of  brickbats  for  drainage,  and  have  the  remaining 
two  feet  filled  with  common  turfy  loam  four  parts,  and  one  part  limy 
rubbish.  Plant  your  Vines  in  this  and  they  will  be  fruitful. 

Heating  Small  Greenhouse  [F.  J.  L.) — If  you  can  have  a  supply 
of  gas,  have  a  small  hot-water  apparatus  heated  by  gas,  as  we  have  on 
several  occasions  described.  If  you  cannot  have  this,  have  a  common 
furnace  and  brick  flue.  The  Five  Sisters  Rose  is  the  old  Grcvillea  Rose 
[Rosa  multiflora).  It  is  also  called,  sometimes,  “The  Seven  Sisters.” 
These  names  are  applied  because  there  arc  iso  many  different  tints  in  the 
flowers  composing  one  bunch. 

Cochin-China  Fowls  [A  poor  Man). — Send  us  your  real  address, 
and  we  can  aid  you. 


London:  Printed  by  Harry  Wooldridge,  Winchester  High-street, 
in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary  Kalendar;  and  Published  by  William 
Somerville  Orr,  of  Church  Hill,  Walthamstow,  in  the  County  of 
Essex,  at  the  Office,  No.  2,  Amen  Corner,  in  the  Parish  of  Christ 
Church,  City  of  Loudou.— September  15th,  1853. 
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Large  Ranunculus  ;  trees. 
Green-brindled  Crescent;  h. 
Pearly  Undcrwing;  weedy  b. 
18  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
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Tri-coloured  Green ;  oaks. 
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BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

(Continued  from  page  393.) 


Nasturtium  terrestre  :  Annual  Yellow  Cress,  or  Rocket. 

Description. — It  is  an  annual.  Root  simple,  spindle- 
shaped,  small.  Herb  erect  or  recumbent,  about  a  foot  high, 
sometimes  not  more  than  three  or  four  inches,  smooth, 
bright  green.  Stem  leafy,  smooth,  furrowed,  generally 
branched.  Leaves  lyrate,  deeply  pinnatifid,  partially  and 
unequally  toothed.  Floioers  very  small.  Petals  pale  yellow, 
shorter  than  the  calyx,  often  notched.  Calyx  but  slightly 
coloured.  Pods  ascending,  of  a  short,  thick,  somewhat 
curved,  blunt  figure,  each  on  a  horizontal  stalk,  about  its 
own  length,  and  all  together  composing  long  aggregate 
clusters.  Style  permanent,  thick  and  short,  with  a  peltate 
stigma. 


Places  where  found. — On  the  banks  of  ditches,  and  in 
damp  meadows. 

Time  of  flowering. — June  to  September. 

History. — It  was  probably  unknown  to  Linnneus,  and  was 
confounded  by  later  botanists  with  the  Great  Water  Rocket 
(N.  amphibium).  Haller  evidently  knew  it  as  a  distinct 
species,  but  Mr.  Curtis  was  the  first  to  detail  its  characters. 
Although  it  prefers  a  damp  soil,  it  soon  perishes  in  places 
frequently  overflown.  If  accidentally  borne  down  by  water 
its  stems  will  sometimes  emit  roots  at  the  joints.  Its 
flavour  resembles  that  of  the  Cress  and  Rocket  genera,  but 
is  not  so  pungent  as  that  of  the  majority  of  them.  (Smith. 
Marty  n.) 


The  October  Meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  was 
held  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  Society's  new  apartments. 
Mr.  Westwood  in  the  chair.  Three  boxes  of  butter¬ 
flies,  from  central  America,  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Bogota,  amongst  which  were  some  of  the 
most  splendid  and  rarest  species;  one,  a  large  Morplio, 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  effulgence  of  its  blue 
i  wings  spotted  with  white,  may  be  considered  as  the 

i  _  _ _ _ _ 

No.  CCLX,,  You  X. 


finest  butterfly  ever  seen.  A  number  of  books  were  also 
upon  the  table,  presented  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute 
of  North  America,  the  Society  of  Arts  of  London,  the  j 
Natural  History  Society  of  Liege,  Messrs.  Chapuis,  j 
Candeze,  Guerin-Meneville,  Lubbock,  Stainton,  Dr.  T. 
W.  Harris,  &c.  The  last-named  author  presented  a 
copy  of  the  new  edition  of  his  valuable  “  Treatise  on 
Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation  in  America.”  The  new 
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volume  of  “  Memoirs  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,” 
contains  a  curious  paper  on  the  parasitic  species  of 
plants  and  animals  growing  in  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Mr.  Stainton  presented  a  Catalogue  of  the  library  of 
the  late  Mr.  Stephens,  preceded  by  a  very  interesting 
biographical  notico  of  that  distinguished  Entomologist. 
A  work  by  Messrs.  Candeze  and  Chapuis,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  larvae  of  Coleopterous  insects,  was  also 
presented,  being  a  valuable  contribution  towards  the 
science.  The  first  part,  also,  of  a  new  projected  work 
by  M.  Jekel,  of  Paris,  was  also  upon  the  table,  remark¬ 
able  for  having  the  text  entirely  written  in  Roman 
characters,  in  lithograph,  by  the  author  himself.  This 
novel  plan  has  been  adopted  with  the  view  of  issuing 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  could  otherwise  be  done, 
works  of  a  limited  circulation.  The  title  of  this  work 
is  “  Eahricia  Entomologica,”  and  it  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  description  of  new  species  of  Curculionidce.  M. 
Candeze,  of  Liege,  communicated  a  request  to  be 
favoured  by  English  Entomologists  with  species  of 
Elatendce  in  their  collections,  being  engaged  upon  a 
monograph  of  that  family.  It  was  also  announced 
that  a  new  part  of  the  “  Transactions  of  the  Society  ” 
(vol.  ii.  n.s.,  part  0),  with  two  coloured  plates,  repre¬ 
senting  the  transformations  of  various  small  species  of 
Lepidoptera,  was  ready  for  distribution  amoug  the 
members.  Mr.  F.  Bond  presented  a  series  of  fine 
specimens  of  the  rare  Pyralis  farinalis,  captured  in 
Cambridgeshire,  in  an  outhouse  attached  to  an  oil  mill. 

The  business  of  the  Meeting  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  notices  of  the  captures  of  rare  and  new  species  of 
minute  Lepidoptera ,  and  of  their  habits  and  economy. 
M.  Weir  exhibited  specimens  of  the  rare  little  Moth,  ; 
Coleophora  WocTteella ,  and  the  cases  formed  by  its 
larvae,  as  well  as  specimens  illustrating  the  history  of 
another  species  which  feeds  in  the  inside  of  the  capsules 
of  Silene  infiata.  Mr.  Edwin  Shepherd  exhibited  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  Cynaida  dentalis,  which  had 
been  immersed  in  turpentine,  and  then  covered  with  , 
powdered  pipe-clay,  to  prevent  them  from  greasing,  j 
This  is  an  excellent  plan,  which  should  be  adopted  with  ; 
all  specimens  liable  to  grease,  ns  it  does  not  injure  the 
most  delicate-scaled  species.  These,  with  specimens  of  'j 
the  rare  Coleophora  vulneraria,  were  taken  near  Dover, 
on  the  coast.  Mr.  Sam.  Stevens  exhibited  an  extraor- 
i  dinary  variety  of  Limemtis  sibilla,  the  white  markings 
'  of  the  wings  being  almost  suffused  with  black,  taken 
at  St.  Osvth  ;  and  a  new  Simaelhis,  from  Arundel.  Mr. 
Westwood  mentioned  that  he  had  reared  a  species  of 
Coleophora,  from  a  cased  larva  found  on  Asparagus. 
Mr.  Edleston  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Plusia  hractea , 
to  the  eyes  of  which  were  attached  the  anthers  of  a 
Honeysuckle-blossom.  He  likewise  offered  specimens 
of  this  Moth  to  the  members.  Mr.  W.  Wing  exhibited 
specimens  of  a  new  British  Ypsoloplms  (F.  verhascellus), 
from  Norfolk,  found  on  Verhascum  floccosam  ;  and  Mr. 
Waring  a  new  British  Eudorea  (E.  phceoleuca ) .  Mr. 
Douglas  mentioned  that  he  had  observed  a  remarkable 
larva  in  the  leaves  of  the  Dogwood,  which  was  destitute 
of  true  legs,  and  had  only  four  rudimental  prolegs. 
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When  full  grown  it  forms  a  flattened  case  for  itself,  by 
cutting  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaf  in  an  oval  form,  j 
between  which  it  is  enclosed.  A  species,  with  nearly  j 
similar  habits,  had  been  described  by  Reaumur,  as  j 
feeding  upon  the  Vine,  in  Italy.  Mr.  Douglas  also 
exhibited  Oelechia  hrizella,  from  the  Statice  armeria, 
near  Brighton,  and  read  a  note  from  Mr.  John  Scott,  of 
Renfrew,  on  the  supposed  indigenousness  of  Oelechia 
cerealella ;  a  single  specimen  only  of  this  most  de¬ 
structive  Moth  having  been  taken  two  years  ago,  at 
Renfrew.  Mr.  Stainton  exhibited  the  cased  larvae  of 
O  racilaria  phasianipennella,  Cosmopteryx  eximia,  and 
Elacldsta  lestaceella ,  the  last  of  which  had  been  well 
described  by  De  Geer.  A  note  from  Mr.  Weaver  was 
also  read,  on  the  claims  of  Lasiocampa  callunee  to  be 
considered  a  species  distinct  from  L.  quercus ;  the  periods 
of  the  year  at  which  the  two  supposed  species  undergo 
their  different  transformations  being  very  different ;  the 
former  requiring  two  years,  and  the  latter  only  one,  to 
complete  its  changes.  Mr.  Westwood  mentioned  a  plan 
which  he  had  adopted  for  partially  depriving  hives  of 
honey,  and  which  lie  considered  superior  either  to 
fungus  or  chloroform ;  it  consisted  simply  in  driving 
the  bees  into  an  empty  hive,  by  drumming  on  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  full  hive,  when  the  combs  may  be  cut  out  at 
pleasure,  and  the  bees  returned  in  the  same  manner  as 
before. 


On  the  Grey  Shanyhaes,  miscalled  Brahma  Poutra  fowls, 
we  have  had  many  letters.  One  from  Mr.  Sheehan  we 
have  declined  to  insert,  because  he  advertises  attacks 
upon  us  in  other  papers,  and  his  letters  to  us  are 
advertisements  of  his  own  birds. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Bryan,  of  Ingress  House,  Milton-on- 
Thames,  says  : — 

“  In  your  Number  of  the  8th  inst.,  you  justly  condemn 
the  want  of  good  regulation  in  returning  the  birds  from 
shows.  I  was  a  sufferer  at  the  late  shows  in  London.  In 
your  report  of  the  show  at  Great  Yarmouth,  you  omitted  to 
say  that  I  took  the  first  prize  for  White  Aylesbury  Duck¬ 
lings,  ten-weeks  old.  They  were  good,  and  fetched  To  10s.  by 
auction.  I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  the  so-called  Brahma 
Poutras  are  only  Grey  Shanghaes.  I  received,  direct  from 
Shanghae,  last  month,  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  a  very  fine 
grey  hen.  I  enclose  a  few  feathers  from  her  for  your  in¬ 
spection ;  they  are  a  fair  average  of  her  plumage.  She 
arrived  in  very  good  condition,  and  is  now  laying  eggs,  daily, 
two-and-a-quarter-ounces  each ;  she  is  low  on  the  leg,  and 
a  square,  well-shaped  bird,  over  seven  pounds  weight. 

“  I  am  not  aware  that  a  dealer  took  a  prize  for  Ducks  at 
the  Baker-Street  Show,  as  your  correspondent,  “  Looker  On,” 
states;  but  1  certainly  think  Mr.  J.  Weston,  of  Oxford-road, 
Aylesbury,  that  took  the  first  prize  at  Gloucester,  and  the 
second  at  the  Surrey  Gardens,  ought  to  be  considered  as  a 
duck-dealer,  for  he  sends  about  3,000  to  the  London  market 
yearly." 

The  feathers  sent  arc  precisely  like  those  on  the 
Brahma  Poutras.  A  clergyman  also  writes  to  us,  that 
Mr.  Weston  is  a  poultry-dealer,  and  ought  not  to 
exhibit  as  an  amateur. 

Another  correspondent,  signing  as  Verax,  but  who  is 
known  to  us,  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  The  public  are  much  indebted  to  you  for  exposing  the 
humbug  of  Brahma  Poutra  fowls.  Many  persons,  myself 
among  others,  have  received  pullets,  above  one-half  or  two- 
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thirds  Cochin-China,  for  pure  bred  birds.  Good  Game  hens, 
crossed  with  a  pure  bred  Cochin-China  cock,  produce  chickens 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished;  and  these,  again,  with  a  Cochin- 
China  cock,  would  deceive  some  of  our  best  judges;  and  I 
observe  that  feathered  legs  are  one  of  the  features  which 
they  acquire  and  retain.  They  are  excellent  for  the  table ; 
perhaps  better  than  the  whole  blood.” 

C.  H.  B.  informs  us,  “  There  is  already  a  split 
between  the  Dr.  Bennett  clique  and  the  Burnham 
adherents.  By  each  advocating  his  own  opinion  (single 
versus  double-comb)  they  will  soon  expose  all  their 
follies. 

“  Seeing  some  remarks  as  to  the  weight  of  Shanghae 
fowls,  I  send  you  the  weights,  at  different  ages,  of  three 


cockerels,  hatched  from 

eggs  received  from  Mr. 

Pun  chard 

on  March  11. 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

June  17.  weights 

5  lbs. 

5  lbs. 

4i  lbs. 

July  11 . 

OjTbs, 

6i  lbs. 

Oi  lbs. 

Aug.  18 . 

8  lbs. 

lbs. 

7' lbs. 

Sept.  G.  .... 

(J  lbs. 

8  lbs. 

71  lbs. 

These  birds  were  fed  solely  on  common  meal,  and  had  no 
greaves  or  meat.  If  you  would  wish  for  any  information 
as  to  weights  of  birds  not  unnaturally  fed,  I  have  some  of  all 
ages,  and  would  give  you  the  most  correct  particulars  in  my 
power. — W.  C.  B.” 

We  wish  others  of  our  readers  would  similarly  weigh 
and  furnish  us  with  a  record  of  the  progressive  increase 
of  specimens— pullets  as  well  as  cockerels — of  other  pure 
breeds. 

Potatoes  and  other  Crops  near  Tiietford. — “  This  year 
has  been,  and  is  now,  an  unparalleled  one.  Early  in  the 
year  the  temperature  was  mild,  and  the  vegetable  produce 
of  Broccoli ,  Cabbages,  &c.,  most  luxuriant.  Potatoes  were 
very  scarce,  reaching  as  high  as  Gs.  per  sack;  which,  1 
believe,  arose  more  from  the  lessened  quantity  grown  than 
from  the  disease.  The  common  fruits  are  abundant.  I 
never  had  more ;  and  my  Strawberries  in  profusion,  viz.,  the 
Alice  Maud ;  butthe  continued  wet  spoiled  very  many,  destroy¬ 
ing  their  flavour,  Ac.  In  this  locality,  the  Potato  tops  (Aug. 
31)  are  dead,  as  at  Michaelmas  time ;  the  whole  of  mine 
quite  dead ;  and  I  at  first  thought,  from  such  premature 
ripeness,  that  they  were  diseased.  I  was,  however,  agreeably 
disappointed.  They  are  all  taken  up  and  prove  very  fine ;  they 
are  a  mealy  sort,  and  rise  up  abundantly ;  we  eat  them  daily.  I 
only  grew  about  30  rods ;  and  have  only  seen  about  a  quarter- 
of-a-peck  of  slightly  diseased  ones ;  none  from  a  light  and 
sandy  soil;  those  in  vallies  rise  up  very  small,  but  not  many 
diseased  ones ;  on  the  hills  they  are  quite  sound.  Among 
my  asli-leaved  early  ones,  which  rose  well,  and  from  eight  to 
fourteen  at  a  root,  none  diseased;  but  I  observed  there 
were  several  misplanted,  and,  upon  digging  the  spot,  I  found 
the  potato  which  was  diseased  had  from  three  to  five  small 
ones  growing  and  attached  to  the  old  potato,  but  no  stem.  I 
never  saw  this  before ;  perhaps  your  experience  can  account 
for  it.  They  were  very  good  when  boiled.  The  old  potato 
assumed  the  precise  appearance  of  a  thorough  diseased  one, 
and  was  probably  so  when  planted.  Why  should  it  throw  out 
young  potatoes  attached  to  it,  and  not  a  stem  ?  The  present 
mode  of  manuring  the  land  for  potatoes,  probably  with  arti¬ 
ficial  manure,  may  be  one  cause  of  the  disease.  We  find 
the  best  potatoes  grow  on  light  sandy  soil  allotted  to  the 
poor,  who  have  not  the  means  of  giving  it  more  than 
the  scrapings  of  dung  from  the  roads,  induces  me  to 
think  that  the  soil  should  be  light  and  mixed;  and  the  best 
manure  is  stable  dung  just  from  the  stable — long  as  it 
keeps  the  land  light,  ancl  allows  the  roots  to  traverse  and 
obtain  nourishment.  This  observation  is  founded  upon  a 
piece  of  land,  well  trenched,  and  a  large  quantity  of  rotten 
manure  dug  in,  which  I  intended  for  Lucern,  but  I  planted 
it  with  Potatoes.  They  ran  to  top,  which  never  died  off; 
and,  upon  taking  the  tubers  up,  they  were  very  few  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  small,  and  several  diseased ;  this  piece  was  not 
included  in  the  30  rods  before  mentioned.  I  am  glad  to  say 
the  Vines  here  have  escaped  the  blight,  and  no  blight  is  on  i 
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the  Wheat,  &c.  We  have  a  most  abundant  harvest,  and 
never  better  housed  or  stacked. — H.  W.  B.” 

■  Potatoes  frequently  produce  young  tudbers  from  their 
sides  if  forced  in  the  dark  during  winter,  But  philosophy 
has  not  explained  why.  We  recently  saw  an  old 
Potatoo  which  had  produced  two  tubers  internally,  and 
the  young  ones  were  forcing  their  way  out  through 
clefts  in  the  parent’s  side.  It  was  in  the  possession  of 
j  the  Rev.  F.  Wickham,  at  Winchester. 

Detention  of  Poultry  at  Shows. — The  Rev.  G.  F. 
llodson,  of  Chew  Magna  Vicarage,  wroto  to  us  as 
follows,  on  the  30th  of  August : — 

“  Allow  me  a  few  lines  to  state  my  grievances  on  the  mis 
management,  or,  rather,  gross  carelessness,  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  various  poultry  shows.  I  sent  a  pen  of  fowls  to  the 
late  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens’  Exhibition,  on  Monday 
week,  fully  expecting  to  see  my  pets  again  on  the  Saturday 
night  (as  the  show,  1  believe,  closed  on  the  Thurs.day  night 
previously);  but  Sunday  passed,  and  part  of  Momday,  when 
I  betook  myself  to  the  Bristol  Station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  to  make  enquiries  respecting  my  birds,  when  I  was 
told  no  birds  had  yet  arrived  for  any  parties  in  or  about 
Bristol,  and  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  who  had  imade  ap¬ 
plication  for  their  birds.  Having  waited,  fruitlessly,  the 
arrival  of  a  couple  of  trains,  I  took  my  departure ;  and  this 
morning  (Tuesday),  at  nine  o’clock,  my  birds  made  their 
appearance,  having  taken  four-days-and-a-half  to>  reach 
home  (a  distance  of  120  miles)  after  the  close  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  I  am  sure,  for  my  own  part,  and  I  know  m  any  who 
hold  the  same  opinion,  that  if  secretaries  will  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  secure  a  sufficient  staff  of  packers, 
so  as  to  ensure  the  birds  under  their  care  being  dispatched 
as  quickly  as  possible,  we  must  decline  contributing  to  their 
exhibitions.” 

We  publish  the  preceding  for  the  purpose  of  sus¬ 
taining  the  attention  of  the  committees  of  all  ap¬ 
proaching  Poultry  Shows  to  the  great  grievance  Mr. 
Hodson  complains  of.  We  most  earnestly  warn  them 
to  make  special  arrangements  for  the  undelayed  return 
of  the  birds  exhibited.  Exhibitions  of  Poultry  are 
gradually  rising  in  importance  and  in  conferring 
benefit  by  improving  and  increasing  the  cultivation  of 
domestic  fowls ;  therefore,  it  is  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
interest,  of  every  Committee  presiding  over  such  Exhi¬ 
bitions,  to  he  sedulously  careful  to  have  every  just  ground 
of  complaint  avoided. 

Economy  in  Tobacco. — We  have  known  rents  paid 
by  “  a  pint  of  ale  ”  being  drank  less  daily  than  in 
preceding  years ;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  following,  are 
only  illustrations  of  that  old  fragment  of  economical 
wisdom, — “A  pin  a-day  is  fourpence  a  year.” 

“Hints  are  useful  things,  and  I  am  going  to  give  one. 
I  am  a  smoker,  and  so  are  the  majority  of  men  that  have 
to  do  with  gardens.  When  smoking,  but  few  people  bum 
the  whole  of  the  contents  of  a  pipe,  in  consequence  of  the 
bottom-layer  of  tobacco  becoming  wet.  Now,  these  remains 
of  the  contents  of  the  pipe  are  invariably  thrown  away.  I, 
on  the  contrary,  put  them  into  a  tin  box,  where  it  gets 
tolerably  dry,  and  comes  in  very  useful  for  fumigating,  or 
making  tobacco-water  (and  the  tips  of  cigars  aro  similarly 
useful).  I  have,  just  now,  about  a  pound  of  this,  what 
some  people  call,  waste,  which  I  have  been  carefully  col¬ 
lecting  for  a  few  months  passed,  besides  what  I  have  used  for 
my  plants.  The  cottage  gardener,  being  thus  careful,  would 
save  a  few  shillings  in  the  year. — R.  Hodson,  Liverpool 
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HORTICULTURAL  SHOWS.  LIVERPOOL— 
MANCHESTER. 

On  the  31st  of  August  came  off  the  last  Manchester 
exhibition;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  last  Liverpool. 
As  I  had  the  honour  of  officiating  as  judge  on  both  occa¬ 
sions,  I  may  be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  these 
societies.  The  Liverpool  was  held,  as  usual,  at  the 
|  Botanic  Gardens,  Edge  Hill;  the  delightful  grounds 
and  capacious  promenades  of  which  offer  every  facility 
and  advantage  for  carrying  out  such  an  object  in  a 
style  worthy  of  so  influential  and  important  a  town  as 
Liverpool. 

The  day  was  most  inauspicious  from  its  commence¬ 
ment,  which  was  gloomy  and  foreboding;  and  the  huge 
cumulous  clouds  which  had  bedimmed  the  horizon  soon 
began  to  discharge  their  contents  over  these  previously 
interesting  gardens.  It  rained,  indeed,  incessantly  most 
of  the  day,  and  at  last,  certain  portions  of  the  tents  were 
complete  pools  ;  the  ladies  requiring  to  pay  more  atten¬ 
tion  by  far  to  the  selection  of  their  route,  than  to  the  fine 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  by  which  they  were 
surrounded. 

Of  course  the  company  was  scant,  and  what  ladies  came 
might  be  seen  scampering  away  in  about  ten  minutes  after 
their  arrival.  This  society,  however,  lmsno  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  this  untoward  circumstance  ;  for  during  the  last 
few  years  the  number  of  fine  days  for  their  show  have 
greatly  preponderated;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  be 
matter  of  common  remark.  These  shows  have  pro¬ 
gressed  very  considerably  of  late  years,  but  one  thing 
will  strike  an  observer  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
locality,  scarcely  second  to  any  other  but  the  Metropolis 
itself,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  exhibition  matters  from 
many  of  the  best  gardens  in  that  district;  for,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  present  imposing  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  exhibitions,  it  is  obvious  that  with  a  “  long 
pull,”  and  “  a  pull  altogether,”  their  character  might 
be  augmented  very  considerably.  How  is  it  that  such 
high  gardening,  as  is  carried  out  at  such  places  as  Mr. 
Fairrie’s,  Mr.  Littledale's,  and  several  other  places,  does 
not  appear  for  honourable  competition?  When  people 
live  some  two  or  three  score  miles  from  a  great  exhibition 
one  may  readily  excuse  the  absence  of  the  valuable  stock 
of  high  cultivators,  who,  very  naturally,  dread  having  a 
ten  guinea  plant  injured  for  the  sake  of  a  twenty-shilling 
prize.  But  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of  our  great 
towns,  there  needs  but  a  handbarrow  and  a  couple  of 
men,  and  thus  transferred,  no  damage  can  possibly 
occur,  with  ordinary  care. 

This  last  show  of  the  season  was  not,  as  might  be 
expected,  so  attractive  as  the  May  and  June  shows,  for 
many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  Liverpool  is  like  the 
great  Metropolis,  “  out  of  town,”  in  some  degree;  and, 
secondly,  we  have  had  one  of  the  most  trying  summers 
on  record,  if  summer  we  must  call  it;  as  an  instance 
of  its  extreme  lateness,  only  fancy  a  score  dishes,  or 
nearly  so,  of  Jargonelles,  and  not  one  ripe  enough  for 
table;  a  Pear  that  is  generally  to  be  had  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August,  only  half-ripe  on  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember;  there  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  reason  why  our 
Jargonelles  should  not  this  year  continue  up  to  the 
Marie  Louise  season. 

As  matters  of  ordinary  exhibition,  the  Fuchsias  may 
be  pointed  to  as  good  for  the  season.  Some  of  the 
plants,  however,  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been 
“drawn,”  probably  through  the  heavy  shade  of  a 
vinery.  There  were  some  respectable  Geraniums  for  the 
season,  a  few  nice  sets  of  Verbenas,  and,  indeed,  sundry 
other  groups  of  things,  which,  although  somewhat  hard 
worn,  nevertheless  bore  the  appearance  of  care  and  high 
culture. 

Collections  of  S love-plants,  in  eights,  were  remarkable 


for  good  culture,  although  not  up  to  the  London  mark  ; 
some  of  the  specimens  exhibited  well  deserve  special  I 
notice,  but  I  would  rather  point  to  the  general  features 
and  impress  of  the  shows  of  the  season.  It  is  some¬ 
what  remarkable  that  such  a  neighbourhood  as  Liver¬ 
pool,  the  merchants  of  which  have  been  long  notorious 
for  importing  Orchids,  through  the  medium  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  their  vessels,  which  are  found  in  all  climes, 
should  not  produce  a  liberal  amount  of  these  interest¬ 
ing  plants  at  their  shows;  but  the  Orchids  placed  1 
on  the  tables  are  few  indeed,  and  by  no  means  remark-  ! 
able  for  high  character.  The  greatest  advance  lias, 
perhaps,  been  in  pot  Roses,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  and 
Azaleas  :  the  latter  are  grown  quite  in  the  London  style  I 
at  our  last  May  show.  Another  group  may  be  adverted  I 
to  as  not  perfectly  satisfactory  ;  that  is  the  Gesnerace- 
ous  plants.  Every  body  will  admit  that  a  choice  selec¬ 
tion  from  the  genera  Gloxinia,  Sinningia,  Gesnera,  Achi- 
menes,  &c.,  forms  a  group  by  no  means  unimportant  on 
the  exhibition  table ;  but  it  would  appear  these  things 
do  not  take  well  here,  for  it  is  rare  to  see  such  a  lot  of 
specimens  as  one  might  fairly  expect. 

As  extra  features  of  this  exhibition,  I  would  point  to 
the  very  laudable  encouragement  given  to  Ferns,  Lyco- 
pods,  British  plants,  &c.  Doctor  Dickinson,  a  medical 
gentleman  of  high  repute  in  Liverpool,  is  very  partial 
to  indigenous  plants,  and  annually  offers  a  prize  for  the 
best  collection.  Mosses,  too,  the  Doctor  has  endeavoured 
to  bring  out,  but  hitherto  with  small  success ;  the 
public,  however,  may  rest  assured  that  such  will  one 
day  be  the  case ;  as  those  who  can  appreciate  mere 
form,  unconnected  with  floral  beauty,  in  a  Fern,  are  at 
any  time  in  a  position  to  appreciate  similar  qualities 
in  Mosses,  which,  however,  in  addition,  possess  much 
eccentricity  of  character.  In  Lycopods,  the  exhibition 
has  been  of  late  tolerably  rich;  this  is  a  charming 
section  of  the  Fern  tribe.  There  is,  generally,  a  good 
display  of  Tropical  Ferns  too ;  and,  although  the 
ordinary  observer  passes  by  them,  being  decoyed  by  the 
gaudy  colour  of  flowers,  or  the  rich  aroma  of  fruits,  yet 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  public  mind  is  expanding  in 
this  respect. 

In  Fruits,  the  Liverpool  men  have  been  noted  as 
Grape-growers  for  many  years;  consequently,  very  fine 
black  Hambros,  and  some  good  Muscats,  may  be  met 
with  here,  which  w'ould  not  disgrace  the  Chiswick  table. 
Whether  true  or  no,  an  impression  has  long  existed 
amongst  certain  practicals  in  this  quarter,  that  the 
London  Grape-growers,  in  their  improved  practice  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  twenty  years,  have  stolen  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Liverpool  men’s  hook.  Some  good  specimens  of  Melon 
culture  may  here  be  seen;  and  speaking  of  these,  re¬ 
minds  me  that  a  kind  of  reaction  has  come  over  these 
good  people;  for,  some  four  or  five  years  since,  we 
might  see  abundance  of  hybrid  Persians  in  their  vari¬ 
ous  grades,  plainly  manifesting  the  Trentham  strain  ; 
but  these,  it  would  appear,  have  by  no  means  in¬ 
creased;  the  old  Egyptian  Green-flesh,  with  more  or 
less  of  purity,  is  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  no  marvel, 
either.  Without  seeking  to  disparage  the  Persian  sec¬ 
tion,  we  have  nothing  finer  than  the  true  Egyptian  when 
well  grown  ;  that  is  to  say,  grown,  as  Mr.  Barns  used  to 
observe  as  to  his  Pines,  with  live  roots,  to  which  I  will 
add,  and  with  foliage  free  from  insects  and  green  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  In  Pines  we  had  two  monstrous  specimens  of 
the  Black  Prince,  which  originated  in  this  quarter,  and 
appears  as  though  a  cross  between  the  Enville  and 
Black  Jamaica.  This  Pine  has  been  of  late  becoming 
a  favourite,  but  I  cannot  think  it  is  long  destined  to 
continue  so,  as  it  has  faults  which  outweigh  any  merits 
it  may  possess;  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  in  size. 
These  Tines  might  be  some  nine  pounds  in  weight,  and 
on  examination  the  prevailing  fault  of  the  kind  might 
be  readily  seen ;  the  upper  portion  was  not  thoroughly 
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ripened,  and,  indeed,  never  could  be,  whilst  decay  had 
already  commenced  at  the  huge  pips  near  the  stalk. 

Wax  Flowers  form  a  prominent  object  at  the  Liver¬ 
pool  show.  Miss  Newton,  a  professional  of  the  Min- 
torne  school,  and  Miss  Leatlierbarrow,  daughter  of  the 
very  indefatigable  secretary,  being  the  chief  exhibitors. 
It  will  be  no  disparagement  to  say,  that  Miss  L.’s  flowers 
are  perfectly  worthy  to  occupy  the  same  bunch  with 
those  of  the  professional,  who  is,  I  believe,  understood 
to  lie  “  well  up  ”  in  the  art. 

In  taking  a  hasty  glance,  therefore,  over  the  Liver 
pool  exhibition,  which  I  have  attended  as  judge  for 
many  years,  I  can  but  pronounce  it  one  of  steady 
progress,  as  to  the  past,  and  one  from  which  great 
things  may  be  expected  in  future.  The  administrative 
department  is  conducted  with  vigour,  and  in  a  manner 
tending  to  avoid  all  confusion,  and  qualified  to  give  the 
utmost  confidence  to  the  exhibitors ;  indeed,  it  is  rare 
to  bear  of  dissatisfied  exhibitors.  I  may  now,  with  due 
deference,  offer  a  few  suggestions  as  to  future  progress, 
which  I  do  the  more  readily,  inasmuch,  as  if  my  re¬ 
marks  carry  any  weight,  they  will  apply  to  other 
Societies  equally.  It  is  well  known,  that  not  all  the 
visitors  to  theso  exhibitions  are  botanists,  florists,  or 
fruitists  ;  the  majority  care  not  a  fig  about  the  progress 
of  horticulture,  which,  after  all,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
grand  basis  and  aim  of  all  such  Societies.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  otherparties  to  use  exhibitions  occasionally 
for  other  purposes,  but  our  great  central  societies  must 
not  allow  their  grand  purpose  to  be  warped  by  tem¬ 
porary  expedients.  Rut  then,  the  question  is,  how  best 
to  promote  so  high  a  purpose?  how  to  draw  down 
abundance  of  visitors,  in  order  that  flourishing  funds 
may  enable  the  executive  to  act  with  vigour,  without 
which,  vitality  cannot  long  be  preserved  ?  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  affirm,  then,  that  the  majority  of  visitors  take 
their  impressions,  and  feel  their  chief  interest,  in  the 
general  richness,  gaiety,  and  freshness  of  the  general 
impress.  There  should  be  something,  in  fact,  in  the 
accompaniments  which  may  serve  both  to  attract  and 
to  relieve  the  eye.  Plants  in  pots,  however  well  grown, 
however  rare,  are  not  capable  of  carrying  out  the  prin¬ 
ciple  in  its  full  sense.  I  speak,  of  course,  with  regard 
to  the  ordinary  observer.  As  matters  calculated  to  in¬ 
crease  such  interest,  there  are  Ferns,  Mosses,  basket- 
plants,  floral  devices,  bouquets,  and  wax  flowers ;  and 
for  an  August  or  September  show,  choice  fruits  in  pots. 
As  to  Ferns,  they  must  continue  to  advance,  in  a  bo¬ 
tanical  sense,  but  they  are  of  much  use  in  the  show¬ 
rooms  as  a  relief;  by  their  beautiful  green  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  glare  of  colour,  they  throw  power  on  the 
coloured  tribes,  and  create  a  zest  in  the  perambulator 
as  he  paces  the  tents.  Mosses — here  we  have  untrodden 
ground,  and  if  Mosses  should  advance  in  public  favour 
one  day,  which  I  do  not  doubt,  the  Fungi  will  not  long 
remain  in  the  back  ground.  Simple  as  these  things  may 
be  considered,  individually,  they  constitute  a  feature, 
and  it  need  scarcely  be  urged,  with  regard  to  public 
exhibitions,  that  variety  is  essential,  and  that  the 
greater  it  is — other  matters  of  interest  being  in  due 
proportion — the  more  attractive  will  they  prove,  and 
the  greater  the  inducement  to  visit  succeeding  ones. 
Ry  Basket-plants,  I  do  not  mean  simply  pots  dressed  up 
in  baskets,  with  moss,  &c.,  although  these  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  1  mean  pendulous  forms,  grown 
in  baskets,  and  suspended,  here  and  there,  from  the 
roof  of  the  exhibition  tents.  Very  little  has  been  done 
this  way,  but  our  worthy  friend  and  clever  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Fish,  recently  devoted  a  chapter  to  those  things,  in 
which  the  matter  is  set  in  bold  relief.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  mode  of  culture  will  do  well  to  study 
Mr.  Fish’s  paper  in  The  Cottage  Gardener. 

Floral  Devices,  too,  are  a  source  of  much  attraction, 
as  well  they  may  be;  but  I  must  say  that  we  seldom 


meet  with  a  high  order  of  taste  in  these  things.  Where 
prizes  are  given  for  them,  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  make  it  understood  that  taste  in  design  would,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  judges,  go  before  nicety  in  execution. 
These  floral  devices  are,  of  course,  generally  very 
rich  in  colour,  and  in  that  respect  alone  much  pro¬ 
mote  the  end  in  view.  Rouquets  are,  perhaps,  the 
worst  done  things  at  our  exhibitions ;  somehow  there 
seems  a  natural  inaptitude  in  John  Rull  for  bouquet 
making;  there  is  too  much  packing;  they  look  as 
though  the  maker  had  only  one  object,  viz.,  to  get  as 
many  flowers  as  possible  crammed  into  a  small  space. 
Cut  flowers,  in  glasses,  may  be  made  a  matter  of  separate 
interest;  but  they  require  a  different  arrangement  to 
what  we  have  been  accustomed. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  the  judges  to  make  their 
award,  where  annuals,  shrubs,  stove-plants,  and  orchids, 
mingle  together  pell-mell ;  these  should  be  shown  in  sepa¬ 
rate  classes.  The  most  important  classes  for  this  section 
would  be,  I  think,  hardy  annuals,  herbaceous  plants,  and 
hardy  shrubs,  as  the  other  classes  are  tolerably  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  pots,  &c.  Now,  to  bring  out  these  objects  in 
a  stylo  worthy  of  such  important  towns  as  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  the  prizes  should  be  pretty  good  ;  and 
I  do  think  that  the  councils  of  such  societies  would  do 
well  to  attach  more  importance  to  first  prizes,  and  less 
to  second  and  third.  Thus,  to  give,  as  I  saw  in  the 
Liverpool  schedule  (now  before  me),  ten  shillings  for 
the  best  floral  device,  seven  shillings  for  the  second, 
and  three-and-six-pence  for  the  third,  is  only  to  encou¬ 
rage  mediocrity.  If  the  aggregate  of  twenty  one-and- 
sixpence  only  must  be  given,  I  would  give  sixteen  shil¬ 
lings  to  the  first,  and  the  remainder  to  a  second.  Rut 
a  good  floral  device  requires  much  skill  in  design,  and 
much  of  trouble  in  execution  ;  and,  I  should  say,  that  a 
sovereign  would  not  be  too  much  for  a  first,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  seven  shillings  for  a  second;  a  third  being  out 
of  the  question. 

Having  disposed  of  the  Liverpool,  I  may  now  be  per¬ 
mitted,  perhaps,  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  Man¬ 
chester  Show.  These,  however,  must  be  few,  as  I  have 
but  a  very  limited  experience  of  affairs  in  that  quarter. 
The  day  of  exhibition  was  very  auspicious,  and  a  great 
deal  of  good  materials  were  gathered  together,  consider¬ 
ing  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  fearful  amount 
of  rain  which  Manchester,  with  its  environs,  is  so 
notorious  for,  even  in  ordinary  seasons.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  neither  in  quantity  nor  quality  of 
exhibition  matters  were  they  quite  equal  to  Liverpool; 
at  least,  to  speak  more  guardedly,  they  were  not  so 
at  the  last  show,  wdiich  is  the  only  one  I  have  been 
present  at  for  some  time.  Rut,  if  this  be  correct,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at ;  as,  probably,  there  are  more 
good  gardens  about  Liverpool.  The  Manchester  folks 
are  more  of  the  utilitarian  class.  Rut  provision  is  being 
made  which  will  go  far  to  establish  it  in  a  first-rate 
position.  Hitherto,  the  meetings,  like  Liverpool,  have 
been  held  in  tents;  but,  henceforth,  it  is  intended  to 
hold  them  in  a  permanent  building,  to  be  built  for  the 
purpose ;  a  kind  of  crystal  palace.  The  drawings  are 
provided,  and,  I  believe,  all  but  concluded  on.  There 
is  to  be  a  very  extensive  and  lofty  nave,  with,  I  believe, 
a  dome  centre,  as  a  rallying  point,  and  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  sky  outline ;  and  a  handsome  transept,  with 
crescent  terminations.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
interesting  gardens  of  this  Society  at  Old  Trafford,  will 
remember  the  bold  promenade  which  runs  east  and 
west  before  the  range  of  lofty  plant-houses.  The  nave 
then,  I  understand,  is  to  run  in  a  continuous  line  with 
this  promenade,  at  some  distance  from  its  termination  ; 
and  thus  a  charming  perspective  will  be  afforded  through 
the  nave  as  part  of  the  promenado.  If  I  have  any  ways 
misunderstood  the  affair,  I  have  no  doubt  some  one  will 
set  me  right,  as  I  merely  received  a  hasty  verbal 
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information.  The  society  is  also  going  to  adcl  an  April 
show  to  the  forthcoming  schedule  ;  and  I  will  venture 
to  predict,  that  with  the  energetic  council  which  now 
rules  the  destinies  of  the  exhibition,  next  year  will 
prove  one  of  considerable  advance.  Our  old  friend, 
j  Mr.  Campbell,  is  curator  here;  a  man  of  lengthened 
experience,  and  highly  esteemed.  I  knew  him  thirty- 
four  years  ago  ;  he  was  then  gardener  to  the  Compte  de 
Vandes,  at  Bayswater ;  and  as  for  myself,  I  was  passing 
,  a  year  at  Jenkins’  nursery,  in  the  New  Road.  Campbell 
I  is,  thus,  a  man  of  great  experience,  and  his  services  are, 
it  appears,  well  appreciated  by  the  council,  as  well  they 
may  be,  for  he  has  done  much  for  these  gardens, 
especially  considering  the  enormous  difficulties  he 
i  laboured  under  for  years.  It  is  not  many  years  since 
this  society  passed  through  a  very  severe  ordeal ;  it  was 
well  nigh  dissolution.  A  few  choice  spirits,  however, 
real  enthusiasts,  prominent  amongst  whom  I  may 
name  Mr.  Potter,  stepped  forward,  and  by  the  prompt 
adoption  of  a  judicious,  guarded,  and  energetic  course 
of  procedure,  rallied  its  constitution  ;  and  it  speedily 
became  in  a  convalescent  state ;  and  may  be  quoted 
now  as  carrying  all  the  marks  of  a  sound  constitution. 

Amongst  other  choice  things  exhibited  at  the  last 
show,  I  may  name  a  beautiful  plant  of  the  shy-llowering 
Rencinthera  coccinca.  This  was  contributed  by  Mr. 
i  Yates,  the  great  Manchester  fruiterer,  of  St.  Anne’s 
Square.  This  was  an  extraordinary  plant  of  its  kind, 
and  only  about  eighteen  inches  high,  with  a  splendid 
raceme  of  its  singularly -coloured  and  highly  Chinese- 
looking  flowers.  This,  very  worthily,  took  the  best  prize. 
Having  paid  a  visit  to  the  extensive  gardens  of  Mr. 
Yates,  at  Sale  Moor,  and  examined  his  stock  and  mode 
of  conducting  business,  which  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
and  possessed  of  many  features,  I  may,  in  a  future 
paper,  give  a  sketch  of  it  to  my  readers,  who,  I  feel 
persuaded,  will  feel  much  interest  in  its  perusal. 

R.  Errington. 


BULBS. 

{Continued  from  page  442.) 

IXIOLIRION. 

Ixiolirion  montanum. — Thisisamost  beautiful  hardy 
[  bulb  from  Syria,  but  being  yet  so  scarce  in  Europe,  it 
deserves  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  half-hardy  race. 
It  goes  to  rest  in  winter,  rises  in  the  spring,  and  flowers 
with  us  in  May,  under  the  same  treatment  as  the  Squills  ; 
that  is,  in  any  light,  rich  border.  The  bulb  is  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  a  strong  Dutch-grown  Crocus;  the 
stalk  is  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  high,  bearing  long 
narrow  leaves  and  bracts;  the  flower-stalk,  or  peduncle, 
rises  from  these  bracts  near  the  top,  and  some  of  them 
are  terminal  from  a  cluster  of  bracts,  and  they  generally 
come  in  twos :  the  colour  is  a  brilliant  blue.  Altogether, 
it  is  a  fine  thing  for  the  borders  in  May.  Col.  Chesney 
met  with  it  in  great  abundance  in  Palestine,  and  other 
places  in  the  east,  flowering  in  April,  and  his  account  of 
it  led  to  the  supposition,  in  this  country,  that  it  must 
have  been  the  “  Lily  of  the  Eield”  referred  to  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  white  Lily  {L.  candulum) 
could  not  be  the  one  alluded  to,  as  was  long  believed, 
because  none  of  the  multitude  could  know  that  plant,  it 
not  being  a  native  of  any  part  of  Syria.  The  “  Lily  of 
the  Eield  ”  is  now,  by  common  consent,  believed  to  be 
the  scarlet  Chalcedonian  Lily,  which  grows  in  abundance 
about  Galilee,  and  all  a, round  those  parts.  Our  Ixiolirion 
montanum  was  sent  to  Dr.  Herbert,  from  Damascus  or 
Aleppo,  by  Mr.  Cartwright,  and  flowered  with  him  in 
May  184 1  or  IS  1 5,  l  forget  which,  but  he  told  me,  with  as 
much  pleasure  as  a  schoolboy  would,  that  he  left  it  in 
bloom  at  home,  when  he  came  up  to  the  May  show  at 
j  Chiswick,  where  he  sometimes  assisted  the  judges;  it 


|  also  seeded  with  him  ;  but  I  have  not  beard  of  it  since, 
and  I  much  doubt  whether  we  have  it  now  or  not. 

Ixiolirion  tartaricum. — This  is  rather  smaller  in  all  j 
the  parts  than  montanum,  and  there  are  slight  differences  j 
of  botanical  separation  between  the  two ;  yet  all  that 
may  have  been  owing  to  the  difference  of  soil  and  situa-  ) 
tion  where  this  was  found  on  the  Altai  range. 

Ixiolirion  soythicum  is  another  of  them,  but  a  much  \ 
smaller  plant  than  the  other  two.  They  were  all  referred 
to  Amaryllis  by  those  botanists  who  first  discovered 
them ;  but  Dr.  Eischer,  of  St.  Petersburg!],  divided  them 
from  that  group  and  named  the  genus.  The  three  are 
probably  in  the  Russian  botanic  collections;  they  are  I 
well  worth  inquiring  after.  Some  of  our  consuls  in  the 
east  might  fish  them  out  of  the  troubled  waters  after 
political  storms  subside.  What  a  nice  group  these 
Ixiolirions  would  make  in  a  border,  with  such  blue 
flowers  as  Camassia  esculenta,  from  North  America;  the 
Cummingias,  from  Chili;  the  Dianellas,  from  New  Holland, 
and  the  Squills,  of  our  own  land. 

LACHENALIA. 

Yery  few  of  them  are  now  grown,  or  worth  growing. 
They  do  not  pay  for  their  keep,  being  so  touchy  and 
liable  to  rot  off;  but  as  seme  of  them  are  sent  home 
occasionally  in  collections  from  the  Cape,  and  as  they 
require  much  about  the  same  pot-treatment  as  Ixias,  I 
thought  it  as  well  to  name  a  few  of  them  among  the 
Txia  tribe,  and  I  would  further  add  here,  that  the  more 
bulbs  of  them  one  can  cram  into  a  pot  the  safer  they 
are;  and  that  the  rare  kinds  should  be  surrounded  with 
the  best  silver  sand,  and  not  be  deep  planted. 

LEUCOCORYNE. 

This  genus  was  separated  from  Brodiaa,  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  chiefly  on  account  of  three  of  the  stamens 
being  barren.  Two  of  them,  odorata  and  alliacea,  have 
white  flowers,  about  the  size  of  Crocus  flowers,  and 
Ixioides  is  a  light  blue  flower,  as  pretty  as  any  one  could 
wish  for.  They  are  natives  of  the  south  of  Chili,  and 
all  but  hardy,  and  also  all  but  impracticable  to  keep  any 
length  of  time  under  ordinary  cultivation.  There  are 
some  flowers  from  Texas  which  seem  on  a  par  with 
them,  the  Cobcea  and  Pentstemon,  for  instance.  Extreme 
cold  at  the  roots  when  they  are  growing,  very  warm 
overhead  at  the  same  time,  and  a  scorching  heat  both 
for  top  and  bottom  when  at  rest,  are  the  conditions 
under  which  they  flourish  in  a  state  of  nature.  Mr. 
YV.  Rae,  the  collector  sent  out  by  the  Horticultural 
Society,  found  odorata  in  bloom  high  up  in  the  south 
of  Chili,  where  the  snow  had  melted  only  a  few  days 
before.  I  have  seen  the  Cloudberry  myself  in  flower 
by  the  thousands,  with  a  collar  of  snow  about  the 
flower-stalks,  in  May,  and  the  sun  so  hot  that  the  top  of 
the  snow  felt  quite  warm ;  there  was  a  rush  of  water 
from  the  snow  at  the  time,  and  for  the  next  month, 
which  made  the  ground  next  thing  to  a  swamp,  and  as 
cold  as  ice.  Yet  those  flowers  will  not  stand  more  frost 
overhead  than  Strawberries,  if  so  much. 

No  gardener  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  cultivate  the 
Cloudberry  as  a  fruit  plant.  The  fruit  is  about  the  same 
size,  shape,  and  colour  as  the  Roseberry  Strawberry. 
Eew  gardeners  can  manage  Pentstemon  and  Cobcea ; 
and,  1  believe,  fewer  still  the  Leucocorynes,  and  bulbs 
of  such  habits.  I  have  grown  Ixioides  myself  as  well  as 
it  ever  was  or  will  be,  by  placing  the  bare  bulbs  on  a 
slate  shelf,  covered  with  an  inch  of  sand  all  over,  and 
from  end  to  end,  the  sand  being  constantly  wet  all  the 
summer  from  watering  the  pots  of  other  plants  which 
stood  on  the  stage. 

I  think  I  have  mentioned  already  having  flowered 
Coburgias,  and  other  bulbs,  that  are  very  shy  to  bloom, 
on  this  shelf. 
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LEDEBOURIA  HYACINTHINA. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  north -of- India  bulb;  a  half- 
Ixia,  half-Amaryllis  plant,  like  Brodiwa  and  Leucocoryne, 
to  both  of  which  it  is  very  nearly  related,  and  will  grow 
as  easily  as  the  now  common  Brodicea  grandiflora ;  but 
I  cannot  trace  it  to  any  collection,  and  I  am  not  sure 
if  it  is  now  in  the  country.  Can  any  one  tell  me? 

LIBERTIA. 

These  are  not  actually  bulbs,  but  they  look  as  if  they 
ought  to  be  bulbs,  and  might  be  grown  in  a  border, 
I  without  prejudice  to  a  collection  of  bulbs.  They  are  Iris¬ 
looking  plants,  with  the  flowers  shaped  as  in  the  Pea- 
i  cock-iris,  or  Sisyrinchiums  and  Gypellas.  They  grow  in 
either  peat  or  sandy  loam  ;  formosa,  the  Chilian  plant, 
is  all  but  hardy,  if  not  quite  so.  The  Australian  ones, 
frame  plants,  that  would  grow  and  flower  out-of-doors 
during  the  summer.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  sent  home 
Fuchsia  micropliylla,  found  Liberlia  formosa  in  the 
Island  of  Chiloe,  growing  down  to  the  edge  of  the  tide, 
whence  he  sent  it,  and  other  curiosities,  to  Mr.  Low, 
of  the  Clapton  nursery,  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Grandiflora  is  an  older  plant  from  New  Zealand;  pani- 
culata,  fine,  and  pulchella,  from  New  Holland,  are  quite 
as  gay  as  any  of  their  allies,  the  Morceas,  from  the  Capo ; 
paniculata,  and  the  snow-white  flowers  of  formosa,  would 
make  a  desirable  cross,  besides  rendering  the  pnnicled 
breed  more  hardy.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  them  in 
collections,  as  they  go  under  various  names,  as  Sisy- 
rinchium,  Morsea,  Marica,  and  Iris. 

LILIUM. 

The  true  Lilies  are  so  well  known,  and  their  proper 
cultivation  so  generally  understood,  that  I  need  not 
dwell  on  them  particularly  as  hardy  bulbs.  The  Japan 
longi/lornm  and  eximium,  with  the  varieties  of  speciosum, 
now  called  the  Japan  Lilies,  and  the  great  Indian  Lily, 
yiyanteum,  which  are  the  chief  that  would  fall  into  my 
province,  have  all  been  treated  of  already  in  these  pages; 
besides,  Mr.  Appleby  has  a  very  good  paper  on  Lilies  in 
general,  in  a  former  volume,  so  that  1  am  forstalled  in 
that  direction. 

MARICA. 

This  genus,  with  its  beautiful  ephemeral  flowers  of  a 
day,  is  also  out  of  my  beat  here.  They  are  neither 
bulbs  nor  half-hardy,  but  stove-plants,  with  the  habits 
of  the  common  Iris;  yet  I  have  seen  them  growing 
out-of-doors  in  summer,  and  I  believe  the  greenhouse 
I  is  the  proper  place  for  them  during  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year.  They  all  require  strong,  rich  loam, 
and  in  that  tho  greenhouse  is  too  cold  for  them  in 
winter;  and  in  the  spring  they  delight  in  the  strong 
moist  heat  of  the  stove,  up  to  May.  Marica  cccrulea 
and  Northiana,  are  two  as  beautiful  flowers  as  we  can 
grow,  but,  unfortunately,  they  only  last  a  few  hours,  and 
only  two  or  three  in  a  day;  although,  strong,  old  plants 
of  them  keep  throwing  up  a  daily  succession  of  them 
for  some  weeks. 

MASSONIA. 

The  only  beauty  in  all  the  Massonias  is  in  their 
broad  recumbent  leaves,  two  of  them  only  coming  at  a 
growth,  or  in  one  season.  These  lie  flat  on  the  pot  or 
border,  right  and  left,  and  from  between  them  rise  a 
host  of  small  white  flowers  in  a  cluster,  with  hardly  the 
semblance  of  a  scape  or  stalk.  Angus ti folia,  an  odd 
one  we  missed  in  The  Dictionary,  lias  the  leaves  upright, 
and  not  so  broad  as  in  the  others.  Daubenyas  are  only 
coloured  Massonias,  as  far  as  gardeners  are  concerned. 
All  of  them  delight  in  rich  sandy  loam,  and  grow  in 
winter  with  us. 

MELANTHIUM. 

This  has  been  an  ill-used  genus;  after  being  named 


from  the  dark  and  dingy  flowers,  the  species  with  such 
tints  have  been  weeded  out  of  it,  aud  named  Wurmbea, 
yet  no  one  sees  Melanths  in  cultivation  in  these  days  ; 
at  best,  they  are  only  botanical  plants,  with  Ixia-like 
leaves,  short  spikes,  of  small  inconspicuous  flowers,  and 
slender  bulbs,  requiring  about  equal  parts  of  peat,  and 
loam,  and  pot-culture. 

MILLIA. 

Millia  bielora.  —  This  is  really  a  very  beautiful 
plant,  with  large  white  flowers  as  pure  white  as  snow ; 
they  last  a  long  time,  and  come  in  succession,  and  they 
are  as  hardy  as  to  live  out-of-doors  with  a  slight  pro¬ 
tection.  The  name  Biflora  is  a  very  great  mistake,  by 
Cavanilles,  I  believe.  1  never  saw  one  without  four 
flowers  in  the  umbel,  and  the  peduncle  is  three  or  four 
inches  long.  The  Horticultural  Society  introduced  it  from 
Mexico,  and  spread  it  far  and  wide  among  the  fellows; 
and  if  ever  a  bulb  was  worth  caring  for  this  is  one  ;  it 
lasts  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  is  more  fitted  for  a 
south  border  than  a  pot,  being  long-legged  and  the  parts 
slender:  it  will  grow  in  any  good  light  soil  all  the 
summer,  and  go  to  rest  for  five  months  in  the  winter. 
The  other  one,  called  uniflora,  I  think,  has  not  been 
much  tried.  I  never  saw  it,  and  I  think  there  is  some 
mistake  about  the  naming  of  it. 

MONTBRETTIA. 

Montbrettia  ixexuosa  and  virgata  are  two  little 
flowers  from  the  Cape,  with  exactly  the  same  habit  and 
constitution  as  Ixias,  and  require  the  very  same  kind  of 
treatment.  The  genus  is  in  dispute,  no  two  agreeing  as 
to  what  it  is,  or  should  be.  The  Botanical  Magazine 
calls  flexuosa  a  Morcca.  It  is  a  little  bright  yellow 
flower ;  the  other  is  a  slender  plant,  with  a  purplish 
bloom,  and  was  also  called  a  Morcea  by  Jacquin,  who 
first  discovered  it.  Sweet  and  Don,  however,  place  them 
both  as  Homerias ;  I  believe  on  account  of  their  mona- 
delphous  stamens. 

NERINE. 

This  is  a  small  group  of  true  African  bulbs,  with  the 
same  habit  and  constitution  as  the  Belladonas,  or  true 
Amaryllis  All  those  who  have  studied  African  bulbs 
believe  Nerine  to  be  only  a  well-defined  section  of  the 
Amaryllis,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  get 
crosses  between  the  two,  but,  hitherto,  with  no  success, 
although  they  readily  crossed  one  with  the  other,  and 
produced  some  fine  flowers.  Like  the  Watsonias,  there 
is  a  great  family  likeness  between  the  species;  the 
flowers  of  some  of  them  are  wavy,  stamens  and  all,  but 
growing  upwards;  and  about  half  of  the  species,  in 
addition  to  this  wavyness  in  the  sepals,  roll  back  like  a 
reflexed  Fuchsia,  or  Tiger  Lily.  The  Guernsey  Lily, 
Nerine  sarniensis,  is  one  of  these  reflexed  ones  ;  they  all 
flower  in  the  autumn,  after  a  rest  of  four  months, 
chiefly  before  the  leaf,  but  some  of  them  show  the 
leaves  and  flowers  simultaneously.  Marginata  is  of 
this  habit,  and  is  the  one  with  a  red  margin  to  the  leaf 
that  we  want  so  much,  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Cape 
colony,  as  it  is  all  but  certain  to  be  the  one  that  will 
cross  with  Amaryllis,  and  so  join  tho  two  sections.  'They 
grow  from  September  to  May,  require  abundance  of  air 
all  the  winter,  and  when  once  the  leaves  are  full  grown, 
by  the  end  of  February,  they  require  to  be  well  pushed 
on  for  the  rest  of  the  spring,  with  additional  warmth  ; 
but  they  are  not  so  thirsty  as  Amaryllis,  nor  do  they 
like  such  strong  loam,  but  in  peat  some  of  them  spawn 
so  much  with  offset  bulbs,  that  they  will  not  flower  at 
all;  a  soft,  yellow  loam,  well-reduced  with  white  sand, 
is  best  lor  them  in  pots ;  if  they  are  planted  out  in  a 
frame,  or  turf-pit,  along  with  Brunsvigias,  which  is  the  J 
best  mode  of  growing  them,  the  soil  is  not  so  particular,  j 
so  that  it  is  not  too  strong  to  set  hard  about  them.  In  j 
Australia,  the  Nerines  are  as  hardy  as  Crocuses,  and  j 
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there  they  multiply  by  seeds  and  offsets  prodigiously, 
as  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  would  say. 

Nerine  corusca. — A  beautiful,  shining,  deep  pink 
flower,  the  segments  not  much  waved,  butreflexed.  This, 
and  undulata,  ought  to  have  their  offsets  taken  off  every 
year,  as  they  produce  them  so  numerously  as  to  hinder 
the  old  bulb  from  flowering. 

Nerine  curvifolia. — A  most  beautiful  thing,  and 
the  best  in  the  genus.  If  people  would  but  grow  it, 
instead  of  the  Guernsey  Lily,  they  would  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  looking  at ;  dark  crimson  flowers  of  great 
substance,  shining  like  glass;  the  segments  roll  back, 
but  do  not  wave  much  ;  this  is  the  best  to  cross  from  ; 
flowers  very  freely,  and  the  leaf  comes  with  the  flower. 

Nerine  flexuosa. — A  very  pale  pink  flower,  much 
distorted,  waved,  and  curved  upwards,  with  six  or  seven 
flowers  in  the  umbel.  As  easy  to  grow  as  a  Crocus ; 
but,  like  undulata  and  sarniemis,  it  cannot  bear  the  least 
confinement. 

Nertne  humilis. — This  is  very  near  flexuosa  in  all 
the  parts,  and  in  constitution,  but  the  flowers  are  of  a 
deeper  colour.  No  plant  is  more  easy  to  grow. 

Nerine  lucida. — Although  eurvifolia  has  the  richest 
coloured  flower,  this  is  by  far  the  finest  Nerine  ever 
introduced.  Prince  Leopold,  who  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Dr.  Herbert,  with  whom  he  corresponded  about 
bulbs,  after  ho  was  exalted  to  be  King  of  the  Belgians, 
was  the  first  to  flower  this  beautiful  bulb,  at  Claremont, 
in  1820.  The  flowers  are  bright  pink  and  white,  wav¬ 
ing  upwards,  12  to  15  of  them  forming  a  large  spreading 
umbel ;  laticoma,  as  some  have  called  it,  was  a  well- 
conceived  name  for  such  a  fine  furnished  head  of  flowers; 
but  lucida,  by  Burch  ell,  had  the  priority.  Dr.  Burchell 
found  this  plant  near  the  snow  mountains  in  South 
Africa,  between  Gattikamma  and  Akaap,  in  latitude  28° 
50f  00"  south,  and  24°  3'  east,  22  miles  from  Ivloarwater, 
so  that  it  can  easily  be  traced ;  for  I  believe  it  is  lost 
long  since,  through  the  foolish  habit  of  subjecting  such 
bulbs  to  artificial  heat.  This  bulb  is  certainly  all  but 
hardy,  and  the  leaves  are  often  killed  down  by  frost,  in 
Africa. 

Nerine  pulchella.— This  is  a  slender,  well-defined 
species,  with  pale  pink,  waved  flowers,  which  are  striped 
with  red  veins,  and  six  or  seven  of  thorn  in  each  umbel 
or  head;  the  leaves  are  a  little  glaucous,  and  the  bulb 
is  easily  known,  in  a  dry  state,  from  its  being  tinged 
with  purple  and  green. 

Nerine  rosea. — This  also  is  a  well-marked  species,  or 
rather  a  variety  of  venusta,  very  nearly  related  to  the 
Guernsey  Lily,  but  the  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a 
more  brilliant  rosy-colour.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
genus  that  has  the  leaves  flat  on  the  ground. 

Nerine  sarniensis  (The  Guernsey  Lily). — It  is  strange 
that  this,  the  least  showy  of  the  genus,  except  undulata, 
should  obtain  such  notoriety  in  cultivation,  while  the 
others  are  hardly  ever  sought  after.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  that  both  in  Holland  and  Guernsey 
the  whole  family  might  be  raised  to  the  same  dignity 
and  importance  as  the  Hyacinth,  and  by  crossing  them 
they  would  run  into  improved  varieties,  just  as  much  as 
the  Hyacinths  do.  The  Guernsey  Lily  has  baffled  us, 
more  than  the  Hyacinth,  to  flower  it  yearly  in  succession 
— the  reason  seems  to  be,  that  we  force  it  into  premature 
leal  by  close  confinement  while  in  flower — a  practice 
which  all  the  Amaryllises  never  fail  to  resent;  what  they 
all  want  is  a  very  slow  movement  at  first;  a  sparing  of 
water,  till  the  leaf  is  nearly  full  grown,  and  then  an  in¬ 
crease  of  warmth  and  water,  and  a  constant  current  of 
fresh  air. 

Nerine  undulata. — This  bulb  is  a  drug  in  the  Cape 
market.  I  never  knew  a  collection  come  home  without 
it,  and  one  can  always  make  it  out,  on  opening  the  box, 
without  looking  at  the  name,  from  the  clusters  of  white, 
solt-skinned  offsets  which  crowd  round  the  old  bulbs ; 


in  short,  it  spawns  as  freely  as  a  Caithness  herring,  but 
the  worst  of  it  is,  that  it  is  hot  worth  growing  at  ail  for 
its  beauty;  it  has  been  proved,  however,  to  be  the  jnost 
useful  of  the  family ;  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  killing  it,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  will  cross 
with  the  others,  and  render  the  offspring  all  but  hardy, 
without  reducing  the  size  of  their  flowers  in  the  least. 
A  cross  between  it  and  eurvifolia,  called  versicolor,  or 
Mitchamice,  after  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  has  sixteen  flowers 
in  the  umbel ;  rosy-purple,  with  the  midribs  of  the  seg¬ 
ments  red.  A  beautiful  thing,  which,  if  crossed  again 
with  lucida,  would  give  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers. 

Nerine  venusta. — This  is  the  type  of  the  section  of 
the  Guernsey  Lily,  and  is  longer  and  deeper-coloured 
than  it,  and  is  a  much  better  plant,  and  more  desirable, 
from  the  leaves  coming  at  the  same  time  as  the  flowers, 
of  which  there  are  five  or  six  in  the  umbel.  There  is  a 
beautiful  miniature  one  called  minor,  that  has  never 
been  figured  or  described,  making  the  fourth  variety, 
rosea  and  sarniensis  being  the  other  two  ;  but  let  lucida, 
eurvifolia,  and  venusta,  be  brought  together  and  crossed, 
and  let  the  despised  undulata  add  hardness  and  numerical 
strength  to  the  offspring,  providing  lucida  is  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  undulata,  and  then  let  the  disposition  to  an 
earlier  leaf  be  encouraged  among  the  seedlings  when¬ 
ever  it  is  noticed,  until  the  most  delicate  tints,  from  j 
crimson  to  French-white,  are  blended  on  umbels  of  1 
from  twelve  to  twenty  flowers  in  each,  having,  at  the 
same  time,  deep  green  foliage  at  least  half  as  high  as 
the  scape  when  the  flowers  are  in  full  beauty,  and 
nothing  finer  can  be  expected  from  bulbs  until  they 
find  out  how  to  breed  the  Hippeasters  with  Habranthus. 

D.  Beaton. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HARDINESS  OF  THE  WHITE  INDIAN 
AZALEA. 

Much  has  already  been  said  of  this  tribe  of  plants  in 
our  pages.  For  utility  as  an  ornamental  plant,  few  can 
outshine  this  fine  old  Azalea,  whether  forced  into  bloom 
at  Christmas,  coming  naturally  into  bloom  in  the  green¬ 
house  in  spring,  or,  by  being  retarded,  ornamenting 
rooms  and  cool  greenhouses  in  summer.  A  dozen  of 
years  ugo,  our  attention  was  directed  to  its  comparative 
hardiness.  A  friend  of  ours  had  several  huge  plants, 
in  giant  pots  and  tubs,  which  had  outgrown  the  winter¬ 
ing  space  he  could  afford  them,  and  after  rusticating 
several  winters  in  stables,  wood-barns,  &c.,  they  were 
finally  consigned  to  such  shelter  as  a  large  deciduous 
tree  could  give  them.  Here  they  survived  several 
winters,  and  bloomed  less  or  more  the  following  summer, 
and  I  believe  now  might  have  survived  to  this  day,  and 
constituted,  by  their  large  size,  an  ornament  to  the 
shrubbery,  if,  instead  of  standing  in  their  pots  and  tubs, 
they  had  at  once  been  planted  out,  and  received  a  slight 
protection  for  the  first  year  or  two.  Many  of  our  readers 
seem  as  yet  unaware  of  the  greater  security  enjoyed  by 
any  plant  with  its  roots  secured  in  the  earth,  instead  of 
being  exposed  to  the  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and 
cold,  dryness  and  moisture,  likely  to  be  the  consequence 
of  keeping  plants  in  pots. 

For  the  full  elucidation  of  the  hardiness  of  this  plant, 
we  are  indebted,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  Mr.  Fraser, 
gardener  to  —  Leigh,  Esq.,  of  Luton  Hoo  Park,  a  place 
which,  after  years  of  comparative  neglect,  is  now  being 
improved  with  such  princely  liberality,  that  it  will  far 
outrival  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Bute,  when  it  had  received  the  finishing  touches  from 
Capability  Brown,  assisted  by  the  experience  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  Peter  Collinson.  Some  “ither  day,”  I 
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may  give  an  outline  of  tliis  place,  but,  passing  for  tbc 
present  from  sucli  tempting  subjects  as  Orchidese  in 
Gloom,  and  Ferns  of  such  size  as  would  delight  our 
friend,  Mr.  Appleby,  and  such  huge  bunches  and  largo 
berries  of  the  Black  Morocco  Grape,  so  difficult  at  times 
to  set  regularly,  as  would  make  lovers  of  fine  fruit  gaze 
more  than  a  second  time,  I  confess  that  fine,  healthy 
plants  of  this  White  Azalea,  growing  more  freely  in  the 
American  plant  clumps  than  ever  I  saw  it  in  a  pot 
under  glass,  and  which,  Mr.  Fraser  stated,  bloomed 
liucly  this  summer,  and  had  already  stood  uninjured 
for  several  winters,  without  the  slightest  protection, 
pleased  me  exceedingly,  as  bringing  at  least  one  plant 
within  reach  of  the  million,  that  used  only  to  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  aristocracy  of  glass  houses.  The  shoots 
were  luxuriant,  foliage  as  yet  of  a  rich  green,  and  yet 
the  points  of  the  shoots  were  rounded,  prominent,  and 
firm,  showing  that  already  the  fiower-buds  were  fully 
formed.  Most  of  the  plants  were  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  with  heads  rather  more  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  had  thus  stood,  uninjured,  in  an  undulating 
valley,  where  many  things  generally  considered  hardy 
had  been  nipped  or  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  frost  of 
last  spring.  Mr.  Fraser  has  hundreds  of  young  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  this  spring,  which  he  means  to 
turn  out  next  season. 

LOAM.— SOIL  FOR  HAIR -ROOTED  AMERICAN 
PLANTS,  &c. 

Tt  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  much  uncertainty 
should  exist  amongst  the  uninitiated  respecting  soils. 
Many  are  the  enquiries  from  ladies  as  to  what  gardeners 
mean  by  the  loam  they  are  always  talking  about,  and 
more  especially  that  very  precious  commodity,  “  maiden  \ 
loam.”  By  the  latter,  is  merely  meant  soil  that  has  been 
growing  no  crops  but  herbage,  and  which  is  full  of 
fibrous  roots,  which  cause  it  to  adhere  closely  together, 
such  as  may  be  found  by  taking  up  a  sod  from  any  old 
pasture,  or  from  a  highway  side,  as  was  recommended 
the  other  week.  Loam,  in  fact,  is  merely  good  soil,  in 
opposition  to  sand,  clay,  chalk,  peat,  &c.  ;  and  its 
qualities  are  defined  according  to  the  preponderance  of 
these  various  matters  associated  with  it, — as  a  sandy 
loam,  a  calcareous  loam,  a  clayey  loam;  and  thus,  a  free 
loam,  or  a  stiff  loam,  a  close  loam,  a  fibry  loam;  and 
then  as  to  colour,  a  dark  loam,  a  hazel-brown  loam, 
&c. ;  the  last,  in  general,  being  preferable  to  all  others 
for  pot-plant  cultivation. 

Other  readers  complain,  and  with  more  reason,  that  1 
we  gardeners  seem  to  use  synonymously  the  terms  . 
heath-soil  and  peat-soil,  and  that  thus  vexatious  dis-  I 
appointments  are  the  result.  Witness  the  many  direc-  j 
tions  as  to  composts,  in  which  loam  and  peat  are  the 
constituents,  and  yet  we  would  as  soon  attempt  to  fly,  I 
without  the  appendage  of  wings,  as  give  to  such  plants  I 
a  particle  of  that  soil  usually  denominated  peat,  and  I 
which,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  decaying  woody  fibre 
it  contains,  is  used  so  largely  for  fuel ;  and  also,  in 
certain  circumstances,  as  manure,  especially  when  partly 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  lime.  In  every  case,  then, 
in  which  a  proviso  is  not  given  to  the  contrary,  the 
term  peat  should  merely  be  considered  as  heath  mould. 
For  the  want  of  knowing  this,  I  have  known  several 
instances  of  enthusiastic  beginners  carrying  home 
baskets  and  handkerchiefs  full  of  bog  or  peat  earth, 
only  to  insure,  by  its  astringency,  the  decay  and  death 
of  the  favourite  plant  to  which  it  was  presented.  If 
possible,  the  term  hog  is  even  more  inappropriate  than 
peat,  as  the  word  is  associated  with  a  low  position  ;  and 
water,  or  quagmires  more  or  less  prevalent.  Now,  all 
three  terms,  unless  expressly  mentioned  to  the  contrary, 
mean  the  same  thing ;  and  that  not  the  rich  decom¬ 
posing  matter,  formed,  and  forming  under  water,  or  in 
damp  places,  and,  therefore,  full  of  astringent,  vegetable  , 


fibre;  but  a  dark,  sharp,  sandy  soil,  full  of  vegetable 
fibre,  found  on  high  grounds,  beneath  a  surface  covered 
with  heath  and  other  herbage,  such  as  occurs  on 
Wimbledon  Common.  No  one  comparing  the  two 
could  form  any  mistake  between  them.  If  wc  could 
agree  to  use  the  term  heath  mould,  all  obscurity  would 
vanish.  The  moss,  the  sphagnum,  and  even  the  fibry 
matter,  found  in  natural  peat  bogs,  when  hard-pressed, 
and  thoroughly  dried,  become  rather  useful  ingredients 
in  the  culture  of  Orchidem. 

For  Heaths,  Azaleas,  and  Rhododendrons,  this  heath 
soil  is  still  invaluable ;  but  the  strange  part  of  the  affair 
is,  that  when  that  kind  cannot  be  got,  they  will  then  do 
the  best  in  the  very  opposite, — a  very  clayey  loam.  The 
natural  bog-earth,  obtained  from  the  cleanings  of  stag¬ 
nant  pools  and  ditches,  well  aerated,  and  full  of  vege¬ 
table  fibre,  has  at  times  done  well  in  growing  the  hardier 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  and  yet  there  is  so  much 
uncertainty  about  it,  that  a  prudent  person  would  hardly 
be  justified  in  going  to  any  extent  without  previous 
experiment.  There  was  a  wonderful  quantity  of  the 
best  of  this  material  collected  before  making  the  Ame¬ 
rican  clumps  at  Luton  Hoo,  and  Mr.  Fraser  used  it 
rather  liberally,  after  being  certified,  by  many  persons 
of  great  experience,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  grow  Ame¬ 
rican  plants  in  splendid  condition,  some  of  these  being 
the  leading  mercantile  professionals  of  the  day.  I  con¬ 
fess  myself  to  being  guilty  to  a  spice  of  covetousness 
when  handling  and  smelling  the  beautiful  stuff,  it  being 
impossible  to  procure  any  such  material,  with  any 
approach  to  economy,  in  this  quarter.  But,  to  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  all  concerned,  a  great  many  of  the  best 
plants,  and  whole  groups  of  Rhododendrons  and  Aza¬ 
leas,  refused  to  budge  onwards ;  they  stood  still,  if  they 
did  not  go  a  few  steps  backwards;  their  very  attitude 
saying  as  peremptorily  as  possible,  “  No;  we  wont  have 
your  fine  stuff;  let  others  have  it  who  like  it  better.” 
Fertile  in  resources,  as  gardeners  should  be,  Mr.  Fraser 
looked  and  grumbled;  but  he  did  not  stop  there;  a 
quantity  of  marly,  clayey  loam  was  procured,  looking 
for  all  the  world  as  if  it  had  come  deep  down  from  the 
foundation  of  a  house,  and  having  lifted  a  number  of 
plants  last  season,  a  good  dose  of  this  clayey  loam  was 
given  to  each  of  them.  A  large  pile  of  the  same 
material  is  collected  for  farther  use.  A  glance  will 
tell  you  where  the  loam  has  been — Azaleas  healthy 
and  luxuriant,  full  of  flower-buds,  and  Rhododendrons 
with  buds  equally  prominent,  and  foliage  of  a  deep  rich 
green.  Only  yesterday,  Mr.  Fraser  pulled  up  a  young 
plant,  and  there  was  the  unctuous  loam  adhering  to  the 
original  ball,  and  already  occupied  and  perforated  by 
myriads  of  fibres.  The  addition  of  this  loam  will,  no 
doubt,  give  solidity  in  time  to  the  boggy  material. 

The  above  will  so  far  illustrate  the  statement  above, 
that  when  heath-soil  cannot  be  obtained  for  American 
plants,  then  the  opposite,  in  the  shape  of  a  rich,  adhesive, 
clayey  loam,  would  seem  the  next  best  alternative. 

I  may  mention  another  case  in  addition.  1  had  seen 
the  Rhododendron  growing  in  almost  all  kinds  of  loam, 
in  various  parts  of  the  Island;  but,  some  twelve  years 
ago,  I  had  not  learned  that  it  had  a  particular  dislike 
to  soils  containing  any  quantity  of  chalky  calcareous 
m  atter. 

I  never  attempted  to  form  an  Azalea  group  out-of- 
doors  here,  as  the  distance  from  heath-soil  was  next  to 
an  insurmountable  objection.  The  surface  soil  was  a 
stillisli  loam,  with  a  portion  of  calcareous  matter;  this 
loam  resting  on  clay,  and  that  again  on  chalk,  at  a 
greater  or  lesser  depth.  In  forming  the  pleasure-ground, 
a  quantity  of  turf  was  taken  off  very  thinly,  piled  in  a 
heap,  chopped  and  turned  several  times;  had  leal-mould 
and  sand  added,  and  witli  this  I  hoped  to  grow  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons  to  perfection.  But  1  counted  without  my  host, 
for  few  of  them  ever  made  much  wood ;  never  became 
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large  and  vigorous;  and  some  died  outright.  So  that 
what  wore  intended  for  Rhododendron  groups  are  now  a 
sort  of  omnium  gatherums. 

Years  later,  the  levelling  of  the  soil  had  left,  where  a 
clump  was  deemed  necessary,  scarcely  anything  but  clay. 
This  was  broken  up,  but  not  finely,  a  little  leaf  mould 
was  incorporated  with  it,  that  had  previously  been  well 
aerated.  Smallish  plants  were  planted,  with  such  balls 
as  they  came  in  from  the  nursery  ;  the  soil  was  squeezed 
firmly  about  them,  and,  to  prevent  such  adhesive  material 
cracking  in  summer,  short  grass,  or  leaf  mould  was 
spread  over  the  beds  in  spring;  and  though  they  have  ' 
not  done  anything  remarkably,  they  have  yet  grown  and  j 
bloomed  in  very  fair  condition.  1  believe  the  failure  | 
after  the  careful  preparation,  in  the  circumstances,  was 
owing  to  the  presence  of  chalk  or  lime,  and  to  the  material 
not  being  sufficiently  dense,  and  to  the  fibre  in  the  turf  j 
not  being  sufficiently  shortened  and  disinfected.  The 
small  roots  seem  to  delight  in  wreathing  themselves 
round  the  adhesive  clay.  Those  who  wish  to  try  a  clayey 
soil  would  do  well  to  have  the  plants  in  a  young  vigorous 
state.  Hardy  Heaths  seemed  to  flourish  in  this  reddish 
clayey  loam,  at  Luton  Hoo,just  as  well  as  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  and  Ghent  Azaleas,  and  they  presented  every 
appearance  of  being  easily  moved,  if  ever  it  would  be 
desirable  to  lift  them  for  forcing.  Some  of  the  smaller 
Rhododendrons,  such  as  ferrugineum,  had  foliage  so 
large  as  to  lead  me  to  ask  what  it  was.  My  chief  object 
in  mentioning  these  matters  is  to  elicit  the  result  of 
comparative  experiments.  R.  Eish. 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 

( Continued  from  page  464.) 

Heaton  Norris,  near  Stockport,  the  sent  of  — 
Phillips,  Esq. — I  visited  this  place  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  gardener,  who,  j 
as  is  well  known,  has  caused  quite  a  revolution  in  pine  j 
culture ,  he  being  the  first  to  adopt  the  method  of  plant-  [ 
iug  them  out  of  the  pots  into  a  bed  of  earth  ;  and  that 
method  he  still  follows  with  perfect  success.  I  saw  them 
growing  in  all  stages  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  health, 
and  plenty  of  fine,  well-swelled  fruit.  One  stool,  or  plant, 
was  pointed  out  to  me,  that  had  borne,  without  shifting, 
twelve  fruit  in  five  years;  and  these  not  small  ill- 
favoured  things,  but  respectable-sized  fruit,  averaging 
four  pounds  weight.  These  pines  are  kept  in  health, 
and  strength,  and  size,  by  frequent  additions  of  fresh, 
rich  earth,  and  waterings  with  liquid-manure.  The  air  of 
the  houses  is  kept  very  moist  during  the  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  plants  are  frequently  syringed  over  head, 
excepting  when  the  fruit  is  ripening.  Round  the  curb¬ 
stones,  and  on  the  back  shelves,  there  are  several  plants 
of  the  Orchid  tribe  thriving  luxuriantly;  which  was 
proof  sufficient  for  me  that  the  air  had  been  surcharged 
with  moisture  as  well  as  heat.  j 

Mount  Pleasant,  the  residence  of  W.  Cruttenden, 
Esq.  This  place  adjoins  Mr.  Phillips’s.  There  is  a 
very  fair  collection  of  Orchidaceous  plants  grown  here, 
and  a  house  devoted  entirely  to  the  Heath  tribe.  It  is  a 
very  neat,  well-kept  place.  The  back  wall  of  the  Orchid- 
house  presented  to  me  a  singularly  beautiful  appearance, 
being  covered  with  the  better  kind  of  Ferns  and  Lyco¬ 
podiums,  growing  in  baskets,  shaped  like  large  swallow 
nests.  They  were  flourishing  most  luxuriantly,  the 
drooping  kinds  hanging  down  gracefully,  and  covering 
the  otherwise  naked  wall  with  living  verdure.  Where 
there  was  plenty  of  light,  near  the  glass  and  opposite 
the  end  walks,  several  species  of  the  beautiful  flowering 
shschynantlis  were  planted  in  the  baskets,  which  hung 
down  and  flowered  profusely.  These  nest-like  baskets 
are  formed  with  cement,  and  appear  to  be  very  lasting. 


This  method  is  worthy  of  imitation;  many  a  blank,  un¬ 
sightly  wall,  that  I  have  noticed  in  various  places  in 
hothouses,  might  be  rendered  very  interesting  if  clothed 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  Pence,  near  Macclesfield,  the  residence  of  Thos.  i 
Brocklehurst,  Esq.  This  place  is  noted  for  a  collection 
of  my  favourite  plants,  the  Orchids.  Here  I  spent  many 
happy  years  as  gardener,  studying  the  habits,  and  culti¬ 
vating  successfully,  these  most  interesting  plants.  1  was 
happy  to  find  them  doing  well  under  the  fostering  care 
of  Mr.  Pass,  who  succeeded  me.  It  is  now  nearly  ten 
years  since  I  left,  and  during  that  time  there  have  been 
numbers  of  new  splendid  species  introduced.  These  Mr. 
Brocklehurst,  with  his  usual  spirit  and  liberal  allowance 
to  his  garden,  has  purchased,  and  thus  keeping  pace 
with  other  growers,  the  collection  is  most  unique. 

I  noticed  the  following  in  llower  on  the  day  I.  visited 
the  place: — Cycnochcs pentadactylon,  a  rare  species,  and 
a  fine  strong  plant,  with  three  spikes  of  its  curious 
flowers.  Aerid.es  quinquevulnerum,  a  noble  plant,  with 
two  long  spikes;  each  llower  largo  and  distinctly  spotted. 
Acineta  Barlcerii,  with  a  long  spike  of  rich  golden 
flowers.  Angrcecum  caudatum,  the  Ivory  plant,  three 
spikes,  showing  very  strong.  Bolbophyllum  Lobbii, 
very  pretty;  five  flowers.  Cattleya  Candida,  a  large 
plant  with  many  flowers.  This  species  is  delicately 
beautiful,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  Ccelo- 
gyne  speciosa,  very  large  dark  lipped  flowers.  Dendro- 
bium  aduncum;  this  delicately  coloured  Dendrobe  flowers 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  on  that  account  is 
desirable.  It  is  a  beautiful  free-flowering  species.  Qongora 
Batemannii,  the  best  of  the  genus.  Marmodes  lineata, 
curious  and  prettily-streaked  flowers.  Miltonia  Candida 
superba,  a  decidedly  superior  variety;  the  flowers  are 
much  larger,  and  brighter  colours  than  the  species. 
Miltonia  spectabilis,  two  largo  masses  in  bloom.  Miltonia 
spectabilis  bicolor,  remarkable  for  its  rather  small,  but 
highly-coloured  distinct  spot  on  the  tip.  Oncidium  in- 
curvum  and  O.  incurvum  major,  both  beautiful,  the  hitter 
especially,  on  account  of  its  much  larger  blossoms. 

O.  papilio,  the  larger  variety.  This  butterfly-like  flower 
is  handsome,  and  especially  worthy  of  cultivation  where- 
ever  there  is  a  stove,  for  it  does  not  require  so  much  heat 
and  moisture  as  any  other  Oncid.  Peristeria  elata,  the 
beautiful  Dove  plant,  so  named  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
first  discovered  it  in  South  America ;  here  it  was  produc¬ 
ing  numerously  its  cup-shaped  blossoms,  with  an  exact 
resemblance  of  a  small  dove,  with  beak  and  expanded 
wings  complete.  Phalcenopsis  amabifis,  and  P.  graiuli- 
Jlora,  good  strong  plants;  the  best  bloom  over,  but  yet 
many  flowers  on  them.  Vanda  tricolor,  a  long,  good 
spike  on  a  strong  plant.  Vanda  (new  species)  with  a 
rich  purple  tip.  I  suspect  this  to  be  a  fine  variety  of 
V.  Roxburghii.  Sobraliamacrantha,  with  high-coloured 
flowers  ;  and  of  Stanliopea  many  species. 

The  above  list  will  show  what  plants  of  this  tribe  | 
llower  in  August,  and  so  far  will  be  useful.  Since  I  j 
left  this  place,  there  has  been  a  considerable  addition  to  | 
the  glass  structures,  for  growing  the  Vine,  the  Melon,  ; 
and  Cucumber.  In  a  large  pit,  occupying  one-half  of 
one  of  the  Orchid-houses,  there  are  some  good  Pines 
growing,  proving  that  the  heat  for  the  Orchids  suits  the 
Pine-apple. 

Chester  House,  Chester  Road,  Macclesfield,  the 
residence  of  W.  Barnett,  Esq.  This  gentleman,  whom 
I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  is  a  most  ardent  lover  of  flowers.  Plis  greenhouse 
is  not  large,  but  is  always  full  of  bloom  all  the  year 
round.  This  is  managed  by  having  reserve  pits  in 
his  kitchen-garden.  When  I  called,  there  was  in  flower  j 
many  of  the  choicest  Geraniums,  even  so  late  as  the  18th  j 
of  August,  besides  of  Fuchsias,  Petunias,  and  Verbenas, 
the  best;  Lilium  lancifolium,  three  varieties,  and  “  many 
others,  too  numerous  to  mention,”  as  the  auctioneers 
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say.  In  a  vinery,  I  noticed  some  fine  Black  Hambro’ 
Grapes  on  vines  planted,  I  believe,  two  years  ago. 
Near  the  vinery,  I  saw  some  well-grown  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums  showing  tiower-buds,  as  well  as  a  nice  collection 
of  Camellias.  These  are  to  succeed  the  other  green¬ 
house  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  out  of  bloom. 

That  which  most  interested  me  at  this  place,  was 
I  an  experiment  in  cultivating  the  Potato,  with  a  view  to 
,  prevent  the  dire  disease  from  affecting  the  bulbs.  I  re- 
I  member  reading,  some  time  since,  an  extract  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  a  similar  nature.  It  is  to  plant  some  other  plant 
amongst  them.  Mr.  Barnett  planted  the  common  garden 
Beau  for  that  purpose,  and  bis  gardener  assured  me  he 
I  had  not  found  a  single  diseased  bulb  up  to  the  day  I 
was  there,  though  the  foliage  and  stems  bad  evidently 
suffered  greatly  with  the  disease.  As  I  know  Mr. 
i  Barnett  is  a  reader  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  let  mo 
add,  that  I  am  sure  both  .the  Editor,  myself,  and  our 
readers,  would  be  much  obliged  by  bis  sending  the 
final  result  of  the  experiment.  If  successful,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  horticulture 
for  many  years.  T.  Appleby 


THE  HYACINTH. 

(  Continued  from  page  403.  ) 

Culture  in  Beds. — Soil. — To  grow  Hyacinths  well 
in  beds  the  soil  should  be  rich,  light,  and  deep, 
supposing  the  soil  of  the  garden  is  a  sound  loam,  and 
well-drained.  Then  fix  upon  the  beds  intended  for  these 
bulbs,  and  excavate  it  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  inches. 
Level  the  bottom,  and  place  a  layer  of  small  stones,  or 
brick-ends  broken  small,  two  inches  thick.  Cover  this 
drainage  with  two  inches  of  littery  dung;  then  mix  the 
soil  that  has  been  thrown  out  with  some  well-decom¬ 
posed  cow-dung,  some  leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of  river  or 
sea-sand,  well  screened.  The  proportions  to  be  one  part 
cow-dung,  one  part  leaf-mould,  to  six  parts  of  loam. 
Should  the  substratum  be  clayey,  or  gravelly,  that  part 
must  be  wheeled  away,  and  as  much  good  loam  added 
as  will  replace  it ;  then  mix  the  compost  well  together, 
and  fill  the  bed  with  it ;  let  it  be  four  or  five  inches 
above  the  former  level,  to  allow  lor  settling;  lay  it 
perfectly  level,  so  that  it  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  rain  that  falls  upon  it.  This  preparation  of  the 
beds  should  be  done  immediately.  If  there  is  time,  it 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  turn  over  before  planting. 
I  may  just  remark,  that  if  cow-dung  cannot  be  procured, 
hotbed  dung,  well-rotted,  will  do ;  but  I  greatly  prefer 
the  former,  because  it  is  of  a  cooler  nature,  and, 
generally,  has  less  straw  amongst  it.  I  have  used  cow- 
dung  gathered  out  of  a  pasture  with  capital  success. 

Planting. — The  best  time  for  planting  is  the  first 
week  in  October;  though,  if  the  weather  is  mild,  they 
may  be  planted  ns  late  as  the  middle  of  November. 
Much  depends  upon  the  weather  and  the  state  of  the 
ground.  It  should,  by  all  means,  be  moderately  dry, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  wait  a  week  or  two  should 
the  season  at  the  right  time  of  planting  bo  wet.  To 
prevent  treading  upon  the  bed  at  that  time,  lay  upon  it 
a  narrow  piece  of  board  long  enough  to  reach  across  it, 
or  have  the  board  strong  enough  to  bear  the  planter’s 
weight,  and  raise  it  up  at  each  end  high  enough  to  clear 
the  bed  ;  then  procure  a  dibber  to  plant  them  with, 
which,  should  be  thick  enough  to  make  a  bole  as  wide  as 
the  largest  Hyacinth  is  in  diameter,  and  the  end  that  is 
thrust  into  the  soil  should  be  cut  across,  and  a  mark 
made  just  as  far  from  the  bottom  as  the  bulbs  should  be 
covered  with  soil ;  the  proper  depth  is  three  inches  from 
the  top  of  the  bulb.  Anybody,  with  a  saw  and  a  knife, 
could  make  such  a  one.  Having  a  fine  day,  and  the  board 
and  the  dibber  ready,  then  bring  out  the  bulbs  and 
place  them  on  the  bed  just  where  they  are  to  be 


planted.  Each  Hyacinth  should  have  at  least  five 
inches  to  grow  in,  but  six  inches  would  not  be  too  much 
space  for  the  leaves  to  expand,  especially  if  the  same 
bulbs  are  to  be  planted  again  the  following  season.  If 
the  colours  are  to  be  mixed,  place  them  so  that  the 
colours  will  succeed  each  other  in  rotation,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  1 ,  red ;  2,  blue  ;  3,  white  ;  4,  yellow ;  then  5, 
red,  and  so  on,  till  the  bed  is  full ;  or,  if  there  are 
several  beds,  and  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  colours 
separate,  so  that  one  bed  shall  be  red,  another  blue,  an-  I 
other  white,  and  another  yellow,  then  plant  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  For  a  geometrical  flower-garden,  the  latter  mode 
will  be  preferable.  As  soon  as  one  bed  is  placed  with 
bulbs,  then  fix  the  board  across  at  one  end,  and  proceed 
to  plant  them.  As  the  planting  proceeds,  have  some  of 
the  compost  ready,  sifted  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and 
fill  up  the  holes  with  it.  This  is  much  better  than 
i  levelling  the  holes  with  a  rake,  because  they  are,  when 
so  covered,  sure  to  be  at  the  right  depth.  When  all  is 
planted,  then  rake  the  bed  very  lightly,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  complete. 

Shelters. — The  Hyacinth  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  a 
moderate  degree  of  frost;  but  it  is  advisable  to  cover 
the  bed  with  about  two  inches  of  spent  tanucr’s  bark, 
to  be  removed  early  in  spring,  before  the  shoots  appear 
above  ground.  Where  this  is  scarce,  half-decayed  leaves 
would  answer  the  same  purpose,  or  a  mat  or  two  thrown 
over  the  bed  would  be  protection  sufficient.  These 
shelters  are  for  such  Hyacinth  beds  as  may  be  in  an 
ordinary  flower-garden  on  the  lawn,  or  in  beds,  in  a  geome¬ 
trical  flower-garden,  with  box,  or  other  edgings,  and  gravel 
walks.  If  an  amateur,  or  florist,  cultivates  the  Hyacinth 
in  long,  common  beds,  like  Tulips,  a  permanent  shelter 
should  be  put  up  in  the  form  of  the  bed,  or  the  beds 
might  be  sheltered  with  hoops  and  mats.  These  kind 
of  shelters  can  be  used  when  the  bulbs  are  in  flower  as 
a  protection  from  sun,  wind,  and  heavy  rains.  If  so 
protected,  the  season  of  bloom  will  be  considerably 
prolonged. 

Water. — As  the  season  of  the  Hyacinth’s  growth  takes 
place  during  winter  and  early  spring,  it  very  seldom  hap¬ 
pens  that  they  require  much  water  at  the  roots,  but,  during 
dry,  narebing  winds,  which,  sometimes  occur  in  March,  a 
slight  sprinkling  over  the  beds  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
rising  buds.  In  frosty  weather,  this  should  be  applied 
in  the  mornings  only  ;  but,  if  there  is  no  appearance  of 
frost,  then  water  in  the  evenings  also,  previously  to  put¬ 
ting  on  the  shutters  for  the  night.  This  sprinkling  maybe 
continued  with  advantage  till  the  blooms  begin  to  expand. 

I  As  soon  as  the  bloom  is  over,  the  old  flower  stems  should  . 
be  cut  off,  but  not  quite  down  to  the  ground,  the  covers 
removed,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  the  bulbs 
j  should  be  taken  up  and  laid  upon  a  mat  to  dry.  By  being 
laid  up  on  a  mat  they  can  be  lifted  easily  under  shelter 
in  heavy  rains,  which  would  injure  them  much  if  allowed 
to  fall  upon  them.  When  the  leaves  arc  all  quite 
decayed  dress  them  off'  carefully,  without  bruising  the 
bulbs,  and  then  put  them  away  in  a  dry,  cool  room  till 
the  planting  season  comes  round  again. 

T.  Appleby. 


STRAY  NOTES  ON  PLANTING  SHRUBS. 

Although,  in  the  general  routine  of  gardening  opera¬ 
tions,  each  season  has  its  peculiar  duties,  which,  if  not 
done  then,  often  tell  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  or 
rather  until  the  return  of  the  same  period  again,  yet 
there  are  periods  in  which  certain  operations  seem  to 
call  for  more  special  attention  than  others,  as  those  re¬ 
lating  to  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  progress 
then  making  renders  it  imperative  for  good  cultivation 
that  every  seed  or  jilant  then  requisite  to  commit  to  the 
earth  should  be  done  without  delay,  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  after-times;  and  a  little  more  than 
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the  usual  energy  displayed  at  that  time,  will,  in  most 
instances,  bo  rewarded  with  corresponding  success,  and 
more  after-leisure.  Now,  though  it  would  be  wrong  to 
say  that  the  present  season,  September,  has  not  import¬ 
ant  duties  of  its  own  to  be  performed,  and  these  enhanced, 
too,  by  the  long  succession  of  wet  weather  we  have  had, 

I  and  may  still  have,  yet,  when  circumstances  render  any 
j  extensivo  out-door  alteration  necessary,  this  is  not  a  bad 
|  season  to  get  on  with  it ;  for  the  most  of  our  shrubs, 
especially  the  evergreen  ones,  move  and  plaut  with  the 
I  best  chance  of  success  just  now  ;  and  when  we  consider 
i  the  many  advantages  which  early  operations  have  over 
;  late  ones,  it  behoves  all  those  contemplating  such  change 
;  to  be  on  the  alert,  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the 
|  advantages  line  weather  commands,  which  is  certainly 
more  likely  to  occur  in  this  month  than  the  two  succeed- 
!  ing  ones. 

Wherever,  therefore,  new  shrubberies  are  to  be  made, 

I  old  ones  altered  or  remodelled,  or  solitary  specimens  taken 
j  up  and  replanted,  the  present  is  certainly  better  than  a 
later  season. 

Turf  may  also  be  included  in  the  same  category. 
Flower-beds,  however,  that  are  perhaps  under  a  heavy 
crop  of  plants,  still  ornamental,  must  be  left  alone  for 
some  time,  unless  under  special  care,  when  they  might 
•  be  sacrificed  to  the  sweeping  effects  of  a  change ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  arrangement  of  them,  and  the  remodelling  of  a 
flower-garden,  whether  on  the  geometric  or  desultory 
plan,  I  willingly  leave  toothers;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  more  formidable  job  of  making  new  walks,  roads, 
shrubberies,  or  of  levelling  and  laying  down  turf,  cannot 
be  done  at  a  more  suitable  time  than  the  present ;  besides 
which,  the  commencement  of  such  things  sufficiently 
early  in  the  season  gives  greater  hopes  of  their  being 
finished  in  time,  should  adverse  weather  or  other  circum¬ 
stances  intervene ;  but  it  certainly  is  advisable  to  get  all 
the  planting  of  shrubs  and  trees  done  as  early  as 
possible,  in  order  to  gain  all  the  benefits  which  the 
autumn  affords  to  their  attaining  fresh  roots ;  and  being, 
in  other  respects,  established  in  their  proper  quarter 
before  winter  sets  in.  In  addition  to  this,  turf  that  is 
laid  down  now  will  unite  and  grow  before  winter  pre¬ 
vents  it,  and  present  that  uniform  appearance  so  much 
desired.  Deciduous  trees  had,  however,  better  remain 
until  their  foliage  be  a  little  more  ripe  ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  it  should  all  have  fallen  off,  but  sufficiently  matured 
to  drop  off  without  force ;  but  the  whole  class  of  hardy  ever¬ 
green  shrubs  might  be  planted  now  with  a  better  pros¬ 
pect  of  their  doing  well,  than  if  the  operation  was  done 
at  any  other  time  ;  other  things  being  the  same. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  any  large  alteration,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  consider  well  the  various  points 
on  which  such  alterations  bear;  as  it  would  be  gross 
mismanagement  to  bury  all  the  good  soil  in  a  large  hole, 
or  hollow  place,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  a 
certain  spot  of  ground  level,  or  otherwise  agreeable  to 
the  eye ;  such  an  alteration  might  suit  the  purposes  of 
a  road  surveyor  or  builder,  but  not  the  cultivator  of 
plants.  This  point  must,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind 
at  the  beginning,  so  that,  by  arranging  the  trenching, 
&c.,  all  the  good  soil  be  retained  at  top,  and  if  it  be  in 
turf  or  pasture,  some  of  the  bulk  might  be  preserved  for 
any  purpose  it  may  be  wanted  for,  whether  that  be  to 
re-lay  again,  or  decay  for  the  use  of  the  potting  bench  ; 
of  course  its  removal  is  so  much  loss  to  the  ground  it 
came  from,  and  it  need  not  be  done  so  in  those  places 
where  it  is  wanted  for  the  benefit  of  the  plants,  &c.  in¬ 
tended  to  bring  there.  However,  these  matters  must  be 
determined  by  the  nature  of  each  respective  case  ;  only 
one  thing  we  would  strongly  urge,  that  when  it  is  removed 
for  any  purpose,  its  place  ought  to  be  supplied  by  some¬ 
thing  else  that  is  good  added  to  the  ground  ;  for,  if  the 
well-being  of  the  shrubs,  &c.  he  an  important  point  (and 
it  oiten  is  so)  a  liberal  allowance  of  substantial  food  must 


be  allowed  them  to  grow  in  ;  this  may  often  be  secured 
to  them  without  the  importation  of  much  fresh  material, 
when  the  most  is  made  of  what  is  there  ;  this  we  there¬ 
fore  strongly  urge  on  our  young  friends  to  see  to  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  before  they  commence  operations,  for  it 
will  often  happen  that  ill-directed  labour  buries  and 
destroys  much  valuable  matter  before  it  be  aware  of  the 
uses  it  might  be  applied  to ;  however,  on  ground  ap¬ 
proaching  the  extremes  of  stiffness,  or  dry,  hungry  lauds, 
the  addition  of  matter  of  a  contrary  description  will  be 
attended  with  a  beneficial  result;  while  in  these  extreme 
cases,  the  selection  of  plants  suitable  to  each  ought  also 
to  be  carefully  studied,  in  order  that  the  best  may  be 
made  to  meet  the  individual  cases. 

Thus,  certain  plants  delight  in  a  dry,  gravelly,  or 
chalky  soil;  others  preferring  a  stiff  loam ;  while  the 
beautiful  class  called  American  plants  like  moist  peat, 
but  do  not  object  to  grow  in  a  cool  soil  of  another  descrip¬ 
tion,  but  have  a  decided  objection  to  chalk,  or  soil  in 
which  lime  predominates.  This  latter  substance,  being 
directly  opposed  to  that  in  which  they  thrive,  ought 
never  to  form  an  item  in  the  same  mixture  as  peat,  for, 
though  a  peat  bog  may  be  ploughed  up,  and  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  lime  may  do  much  for  destroying  that  fibrous 
matter  with  which  it  is  bound  together,  yet  we  are  far 
from  certain  whether  this  is  not  affected  by  the  anni¬ 
hilation  of  some  of  its  properties  most  necessary  to  re¬ 
tain  for  the  purposes  of  plant  culture;  if,  therefore, 
your  gardening  operations  extend  over  any  tract  of 
ground  of  this  description,  you  may  rest  assured  that 
you  have  found  out  the  best  possible  site  for  the  most 
beautiful  class  of  llowering  shrubs  we  possess;  and,  be¬ 
fore  anything  else  is  done,  consider  well  how  much  of  it 
you  can  allot  to  this  section,  for  you  wall  find  that  some 
expensive  alterations  will  be  necessary  to  make  it  avail¬ 
able  for  other  things,  which,  after  all,  would  not  look  so 
well. 

Turning  from  the  pcat-bog,  or  morass,  to  one  of  a 
decidedly  opposite  nature,  "  the  sand-bank,”  the  number 
of  plants  available  here  is  limited  ;  yet  we  have  seen  a 
large  embankment,  formed  by  a  radway  cutting,  ren¬ 
dered  very  interesting  by  such  plants  as  Box,  Furze, 
Yew,  common  Laurel,  certain  Privets,  &c.,  Not  that 
they  all  presented  a  thriving  appearance,  for,  excepting 
the  wild  Juniper,  few  did  not  give  signs  of  wishing  for 
more  nutritious  food;  yet  they  grew  and  looked  tolerably 
well;  and  which  would,  in  any  other  case,  have  been  a 
barren  mound,  became  an  interesting  clump;  for  even 
grass  would  not  have  grown  on  it  in  anything  like  a  1 
satisfactory  manner,  for  the  least  drought  would  have 
turned  it  brown  and  unsightly. 

There  are,  also,  certain  herbaceous  plants  which  will 
not  even  grow  on  such  a  position,  hut  the  Trojtccolum 
tuberosum  will  make  a  tolerable  show  there,  at  certain 
times  presenting  a  mass  of  healthy  foliage,  and  in 
such  situation,  is  more  likely  to  flower,  also,  than  in 
the  rich  borders  of  the  ordinary  flower-garden.  Even 
hills  of  entire  chalk  are  scarcely  sterile,  as  the  common 
Yew  and  Juniper  are  found  wild  there  where  the  coat¬ 
ing  of  earth  is  very  slight  indeed;  while  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  would  be  instant  death  to  the  numerous  family 
of  Rhododendron.  Now,  as  each  class  presents  ample 
variety,  it  behoves  the  careful  cultivator,  intending  alter¬ 
ations,  or  adding  new  features  to  his  grounds,  to  con¬ 
sider  well  the  various  plants  adapted  to  each  particular 
case,  and  to  act  accordingly  ;  for,  be  assured  that  no 
after-management,  however  skilful,  can  so  far  alter  the 
condition  of  a  plant  as  to  reverse  its  constitutional 
habits  and  wants.  J.  Robson. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  WHITE  MUSTARD. 

The  growth  of  White  Mustard,  as  green  food  for 
shoe]),  is  very  much  on  the  increase,  and  is  certainly  an 
excellent  substitute  for  many  other  green  crops  usually 
considered  of  more  importance.  Although  it  is  not  so 
nutritious,  nor  productive  of  so  heavy  a  weight  of  food 
as  many  other  kinds  of  green  crop,  such  as  Trifolium, 
Tares,  &c.,  it  can  be  sown  much  later  in  the  season,  and 
as  it  comes  to  maturity  for  feeding  in  the  course  of  five 
or  six  weeks,  it  is  much  used  for  sowing  after  Tares,  and 
other  green  crops,  thus  filling  up  a  vacuum  in  the  rota¬ 
tion,  furnishing  food  for  stock,  and  saving  the  tillage 
which  the  land  must  otherwise  receive,  to  keep  it  in  the 
fallow  state,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

This  crop  also  answers  the  purpose  of  manuring ;  in 
some  districts,  and  where  green  crops  are  ploughed 
down  and  buried  in  the  soil  for  manure,  it  is  better  for 
the  purpose  than  any  other,  as  it  grows  so  rapidly,  that, 
in  case  it  may  be  thought  desirable,  several  crops  can 
be  grown  in  succession  during  the  summer  months,  and 
all  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  with  advantage, 
upon  heavy  soils,  instead  of  the  naked  or  bare  fallow. 
The  practice  of  ploughing-in  green  crops  is,  however, 
nearly  obsolete,  it  being  found  more  advantageous  to 
consume  the  green  food  with  sheep,  and  take  the  profit 
arising  from  feeding  the  stock,  in  addition  to  its  value 
as  manure. 

Mustard  may  be  grown  upon  almost  any  kind  of  soil; 
but  the  crop  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  condition  and 
state  of  the  land,  good  soil  not  only  growing  the  best 
crop,  but  producing  it  fit  for  feeding  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  earlier;  its  rapid  growth  completely  overpowering 
the  ordinary  weeds  of  the  farm,  and  saving  the  expense 
both  of  weeding  and  hoeing. 

The  land  does  not  require  much  tillage  before  sowing 
the  seed,  it  being  only  necessary  to  make  the  soil  fine 
upon  the  surface,  previous  to  sowing,  in  order  that  all 
tho  seed  may  vegetate  at  once,  and  not  lie  in  the  ground 
and  come  up  amongst  other  crops  at  a  future  time,  which 
it  would  be  very  liable  to  do,  in  case  the  seed  was  buried 
deep  by  sowing  upon  the  bare  furrow  in  a  rough  state. 

From  twolve  to  sixteen  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  will 
be  sufficient;  if  sown  much  thicker  the  plants  will  come 
small  and  weak,  producing  but  little  food. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  as  early  as  April,  for  it  is 
hardy,  and  a  slight  frost  will  not  injure  the  plant  whilst 
in  the  seed-leaf,  and  it  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  first 
week  in  September,  and  produce  a  fair  crop  for  feeding 
in  November. 

It  is  said  that  this  crop  is  very  obnoxious  to  the  wire- 
worms  ;  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  good  preparatory  crop  for 
Turnips ;  upon  chalky,  and  other  light  soils,  the  Turnip 
crop  generally  thrives  well  after  it,  and  seldom  suffers 
loss  of  plant  by  the  wireworm. 

It  is  also  a  good  crop  to  precede  Wheat,  for  I  have 
found  (particularly  upon  strong  soils)  that  abundant 
crops  of  Wheat  are  grown  after  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
Mustard  eaten  off  by  sheep. 

The  sheep  always  do  well  upon  it,  particularly  stock, 
or  store  sheep,  it  being  safe  and  healthy,  rather  than 


forcing  and  fattening;  and  I  have  found  it  very  suitable 
food  for  ewes  in  lamb  during  any  stage  of  pregnancy. 

Josei'h  Blundell. 


CULTIVATION  OF  WINTER  BEANS. 

The  cultivation  of  winter  Beans  differs  very  materially 
from  that  of  the  spring  Beans,  and  they  may  be  grown  with 
success  upon  a  variety  of  soils,  which,  it  is  well  known, 
cannot  be  advantageously  cropped  with  the  latter  kind. 
The  ordinary  sorts  of  spring  Beans  require  to  be  sown 
upon  a  clay  or  strong  loamy  soil,  whereas,  the  winter 
variety  will  succeed  and  produce  good  crops,  when  the 
season  is  favourable,  upon  soils  in  general,  supposing 
the  land  is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

In  selecting  land  for  the  growth  of  this  crop,  it  is 
essential  that  it  shall  be  comparatively  free  from  couch  j 
grass,  for  although  Beans  are  considered  a  fallow  crop> 
yet  there  are  few  seasons  when  couch  grass  can  be 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  hoeing  usually  given  to  the  j 
Bean  crop ;  yet  the  destruction  of  ordinary  root  and 
summer  weeds  may  be  effected  by  proper  application  of 
the  interculture  necessary  for  its  success. 

In  preparing  the  land,  it  is  unnecessary  to  incur  great 
expenses,  one  ploughing,  with  harrowing  and  rolling 
sufficient  to  produce  a  fine  surface  and  firmness  of 
subsoil,  being  all  that  is  required.  The  best  mode  of 
planting  is  by  the  dibble,  ono  man  using  two  dibbles, 
followed  by  women  or  boys  to  drop  the  Beans  two  in 
each  hole.  The  most  expeditious  and  cheapest  mode  is 
to  drill  them;  the  quantity  of  seed  required,  when, 
dibbled,  will  be  two  bushels  per  acre ;  b  ut  when  drilled 
a  half-bushel  extra. 

I  advocate  wide  drilling,  with  not  less  than  two  feet, 
or  twenty-seven  inches  space  between  the  drills,  the  full 
advantage  of  interculture  may  then  be  obtained ;  and 
winter  Beans,  being  more  inclined  to  stalk  and  branch- 
out  than  tho  summer  varieties,  they  soon  fill  up  the 
wide  space ;  indeed,  if  drilled  closer,  they  become  so 
crowded  as  to  exclude  the  sun  and  free  circulation  of 
air,  which  cause  certain  damage  to  tho  crop,  and  render  it 
more  susceptible  to  blight. 

It  is  very  important  to  consider  how  this  crop  is  placed 
in  the  rotation;  for,  although  it  does  not  usually  yield 
more  profit  than  a  crop  of  Oats,  yet  it  can  be  more 
advantageously  followed  by  a  crop  of  Wheat.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  other  crop  so  good  to  precede  Wheat  as  winter 
Beans,  for  not  only  is  the  land  peculiarly  kind  and  mellow 
where  winter  Beans  have  been  well  cultivated,  but  being 
earlier  to  the  harvest  than  the  spring  sorts,  there  is,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  time  to  make  a  tolerable  fallow  after 
the  crop  is  removed. 

The  ploughing  of  the  land  may  be  partly  effected 
before  the  crop  is  carted  away,  by  placing  the  produce 
upon  every  other  land,  or  every  third  land,  according  to 
tho  bulk  of  the  crop.  The  growth  of  Turnips,  and  other 
roots,  between  the  rows  of  Beans,  is  advocated  by  some 
parties,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  does  not  answer  as 
a  system.  1  would  sooner  take  the  advantage  of  a  bare 
fallow,  between  the  crops  of  Beans  and  Wheat;  for 
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although  I  have  seen  very  useful  crops  of  Turnips,  Rape, 
&c.,  grown  amongst  Beans,  yet  it  requires  great  nicety 
of  culture,  and  is  attended  with  expenses  which  are  not 
repaid.  The  rotations  best  suited  to  this  crop  are,  1st, 
Fallow,  or  Turnips;  2nd,  Oats,  or  Barley;  3rd,  Clover 
Grass;  4th,  Wheat;  5th,  Beans;  0th,  Wheat;  or  Beans 
may  he  put  fourth  in  the  rotation,  followed  by  Wheat. 
Land  intended  for  Beans  should  always  be  ploughed  at 
|  least  a  month  before  drilling,  but  for  dibbling,  a  fresh 
furrow  is  preferable.  The  best  time  for  sowing  the 
winter  Beans  is  from  the  second  to  the  last  week  in 
October. 

Farm-yard  manure  can  be  applied  with  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  this  crop;  but,  if  the  land  is  out  of  conditiou, 
and  sufficient  yard-dung  cannot  be  obtained,  artificial 
manures  may  be  sown  upon  the  bare  furrow,  and 
harrowed  in  previous  to  drilling;  the  combination  of 
bones  and  guano,  or  the  Buenos  Ayres,  or  dried  llesh- 
manure,  with  a  little  superphosphate  of  lime,  is  a  suit¬ 
able  admixture.  The  spring  management,  and  inter¬ 
culture,  is  a  very  important  point  in  the  cultivation, 
not  only  as  regards  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  the 
Beans,  but  also  by  the  following  process  which  is  going 
on  during  the  working  of  the  soil  between  the  rows. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done,  as  soon  as  the  small  weeds 
begin  to  vegetate  in  early  spring,  is  to  liorse-hoe  the 
intervals  rather  shallow  ;  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  use  the  harrows  freely  across 
the  rows  of  Beans,  which  will  not  only  destroy  the  small 
weeds,  but  will  break  the  shell  or  crust  of  the  land 
around  the  plauts,  and  greatly  facilitate  their  growth. 
The  operation  of  horse-hoeing  should  be  repeated  as 
often  as  the  small  weeds  vegetate,  each  time  hoeing  a 
little  deeper,  and  so  continuing  until  the  plants  meet 
across  the  intervals.  Joseph  Blundell. 


periments  with  different  substances ;  the  results  of  which 
1  will  briefly  state  : — 

Mercurial  preparations,  such  as  white  precipitate  and  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  are  effectual ; 
but  there  are  two  insuperable  objections  to  their  use — they 
are  very  expensive  when  required  in  quantity,  and  are  so 
exceedingly  poisonous,  that  when  applied  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tensive  surface  as  the  whole  body  of  the  bird  they  produce 
serious  results. 

Vegetable  poisons,  as  tobacco-water,  snuff,  stavesacre, 
&c.,  are  open  to  the  same  objection. 

Lime,  in  fine  powder,  dusted  into  the  feathers,  is  only 
partially  effectual ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  plaster 
of  Paris. 

The  last  substance  I  tried  was  flowers  of  sulphur.  I  took 
a  Cochin  pullet,  just  received  as  an  in  patient,  into  my 
sanatarium,  which  was  literally  alive  with  lice,  and  dusted 
the  powdered  sulphur  among  the  roots  of  the  feathers  over 
the  whole  body,  so  that  every  part  of  the  skin  was  covered. 
On  examination,  next  morning,  I  was  most  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  whole  of  the  vermin  had  emigrated; 
and  it  was  only  after  very  patient  research  that  1  succeeded 
in  discovering  a  single  specimen,  which  was  by  no  means  in 
a  lively  condition.  The  eggs,  of  course,  were  not  destroyed ; 
and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  continue  the  application 
for  a  few  days,  to  destroy  the  lice  afterwards  hatched. 

Flowers  of  sulphur,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  the  druggists, 
sublimed  sulphur,  will,  1  am  convinced,  become  the  remedy 
for  this  annoyance.  It  is  perfectly  harmless  to  the  fowl, 
does  not  disfigure  the  plumage,  is  easily  applied,  and  per¬ 
fectly  effectual.  Moreover,  it  is  exceedingly  cheap;  many 
pounds  should  be  sold  for  a  shilling ;  and,  although  1 
have  not  tried  the  experiment,  I  should  think  it  would  be 
equally  efficacious  if  a  quantity  were  added  to  the  dusting- 
box  of  ashes,  <fcc.,  that  is  usually  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
fowls. 

I  havo  the  vanity  to  look  upon  this  result  with  con¬ 
siderable  complacency ;  feeling  confident,  that  the  remedy 
will  be  found  most  valuable.  I  have,  unfortunately,  a  heavy 
counterpoise  to  any  overweening  confidence  in  my  own 
researches,  in  the  great  loss  that  1  have  experienced  in 
pursuing  some  investigations  into  the  nature  and  cure  of 
roup.  This,  however,  must  form  the  matter  of  another 
communication.  I  will  only  state,  that  I  have  ascertained, 
by  the  most  carefully-conducted  experiments,  that  roup  is 
contagious  in  the  highest  possible  degree. 

W.  13.  Tegetheier,  Tottenham. 


DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

LICE. 

These  troublesome  pests,  which,  by  the  constant  irrita¬ 
tion  they  maintain,  tend  very  greatly  to  prevent  a  healthy 
condition  in  poultry,  arc  more  frequent  among  Cochins  than  j 
any  other  variety.  My  own  birds  are  remarkably  free  from  ! 
them;'  but  I  know,  that  in  the  yards  of  several  of  the  most  | 
successful  exhibitors  they  abound,  in  spite  of  every  care  as  i 
to  cleanliness,  and  abundance  of  lime  rubbish.  In  the  ; 
cases  of  invalids  which  are  sent  to  me,  I  often  find  them 
present  in  thousands,  and  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  their 
presence  in  such  numbers  to  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the 
system ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  their  abundance,  I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  very  much  injure  the  health  of  the 
birds,  and  prevent  their  recovery  when  ill. 

In  bad  cases,  they  may  be  found  on  looking  at  the  base 
of  the  feathers  on  any  part  of  the  body;  hut  they  are  always 
present  in  the  largest  number  below  the  vent,  and  among 
the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings.  The  eggs,  also,  may  be 
observed  clustered  round  the  base  of  the  feathers,  so  as  to 
iorm  a  sort  of  sheath  to  the  lower  part  of  each  one;  and, 
though  small,  yet  their  number  and  bright  crystalline 
appearance  renders  them  very  conspicuous.  These  clusters 
may  be  seen  around  the  base  of  the  feathers  on  the  head, 
and  other  parts  where  the  bird  is  unable  to  preen  itself  with 
its  beak. 

Feeling  the  importance  of  being  able  to  destroy  these 
vermin,  in  a  manner  which  should  be  at  once  economical, 
effectual,  and  harmless  to  the  fowl,  I  made  a  series  of  ex- 


CULTURE  OF  BRITISH  ORCHISES. 

I  now  fulfil  my  promise  to  give  your  readers  some 
account  of  tire  British  Orchises,  and  1  think,  perhaps,  the 
best  way  will  he  to  pass  the  different  sorts  in  review,  with 
a  few  words  of  comment  upon  each.  There  are  fourteen 
plants  which  1  include  in  the  general  term  “  Orchises,”  and 
these  do  not  include  Orchis  laxijlora ,  which  is,  I  believe, 
only  found  in  Jersey.  The  earliest  of  them  is 

1.  Orchis  mascula,  the  “Field  Orchis,”  as  it  is  generally 
termed.  The  ilower  of  this  varies  from  pale  lilac  to  dark 
purple ;  the  stem  is  ordinarily  thirteen,  but  sometimes 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  inches,  in  height ;  the  leaves  are 
sometimes  thickly  spotted  with  dark  purple,  and  sometimes 
perfectly  green  and  glossy.  Indeed,  I  think  it  very  possible, 
that  when  botanists  turn  their  attention  more  to  these 
plants,  Orchis  mascula  may  he  split  up  into  two  or  three 
different  varieties,  one  of  which  will  be,  I  think,  Orchis 
mascula,  var.  alba,  a  pure  white  ilower,  with  plain  leaves, 
which  it  grows  more  erect  than  mascula  generally  does.  I 
have  not  seen  enough  of  this  variety  to  give  a  more  lengthy 
description  of  it.  Orchis  mascula  will  grow  anywhere.  It 
does  not  require  chalk,  and,  perhaps,  a  dry,  elevated  posi¬ 
tion,  in  a  light  soil,  will  suit  it  best.  This  year  it  bloomed 
about  the  second  week  in  May. 

2.  Orchis  Morio. — A  pretty,  little,  purple  dwarf  Orchis, 
which  grows  “  in  moist  meadows,"  as  Sir  J.  Smith  says ; 
though  where  I  have  seen  it  growing  finest  was  on  a  dry, 
grassy  slope  in  the  sun.  This  Orchis  appears  about  a  fort¬ 
night  after  O.  mascula,  and  a  very  pretty,  flesh-coloured 
variety  of  it  may  be  found  in  most  places. 
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4.  Orchis  fdsca. — This  is  the  most  splendid  of  the  whole 
tribe,  but  it  is  difficult  to  describe  it  accurately  in  words.  It 
reaches  two  feet  in  height,  and  its  dark-brown  calyx,  and 
brown-spotted  corolla,  together  with  the  immense  mass  of 
flowers  on  the  stem,  combine  to  make  it  a  most  beautiful 
object.  I  had  forgotten,  too,  the  large,  plain,  broad,  shining 
leaves,  which  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  O.fusca 
loves  the  shade,  and  generally  is  found  in  a  thicket  of  under- 
i  wood  (not  growing  too  close  to  keep  out  the  sun  entirely) 
and  on  a  chalky  soil.  It  lias  several  varieties,  and  two  of 
them,  O.  mililaris  and  O.  lephrosanthos,  have  been  favoured 
:  with  distinct  names.  It  requires  a  slope, 
l  4.  Ophrys  muscifera. — “  The  Fly  Orchis.”  This  is  too  well 
i  known  to  require  description.  Give  it  a  hot,  dry,  chalky 
|  slope,  with  a  little  thin  grass  growing  on  it.  Sir  J.  Smith 
j  talks  of  12  inches  as  its  extreme  height;  but  it  is  found  in 
;  this  neighbourhood  about  half  as  high  again. 

f>.  Aceras  anthropophora. — A  curious-looking,  yellow- 
:  flowered  Orchis,  which  is  always  to  be  found  on  any  chalky 
j  slope.  Baxter,  in  his  “  Flowering  Plants,”  marks  it  “  very 
i  rare;”  though  what  makes  it  so  I  cannot  conceive.  This, 
j  and  the  two  preceding  Orchises,  flower  at  the  same  time  as 
Orchis  Morio. 

0.  Orchis  latifolia.— A  short,  thick-set,  purple  Orchis, 
which  grows  in  swampy  meadows.  It  grows  often  in  the 
same  field  with  Orchis  maculata,  and  hybridizes  with  it. 
The  hybrid  is  taller  than  O.  latifolia,  has  more  colour  than 
O.  maculata,  and  neither  has  the  hollow  stalk  of  O.  latifolia, 
nor  the  solid  stem  of  O.  maculata;  but  a  solid  stalk,  with  a 
little  gimlet-hole  through  it. 

7.  II aren aria  bikolia.  —  Plain,  broad  leaves;  flower 
white,  and  erect ;  the  stem  apparently  very  stiff,  as  the 
flower  of  the  old  year  frequently  remains  standing  till  the 
bulb  of  the  new  year  has  grown  to  some  height.  It  has  a 
smaller  variety,  found  on  heaths,  and  called  H.  chlorantha. 
It  appears  to  grow  anywhere,  as  Captain  Ingleiield,  the 
Arctic  voyager,  found  it  blooming  in  the  Polar  regions  ! 

Having  now  described  half  the  Orchises,  I  must  not 
trespass  on  your  space  any  longer,  as  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  already  exceeded  the  bounds. — W.  1’. 

[We  should  readily  have  given  up  double  the  space.  You 
will  oblige  many  readers  by  giving  any  information  about 
■  the  best  time  of  transplanting  and  treating  each  species. — 
Ed.  C.  G.] 


THE  GAPES. 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  different  modes  of  treat¬ 
ment  detailed  in  The  Cottage  Gardener  for  the  cure  j 
of  chickens  attacked  with  this  “  pest  of  the  poultry-yard.” 

The  plan  adopted  by  your  correspondent,  Mr.  Lort,  is 
good,  but  the  patient  must  be  operated  upon  with  great  care, 
for  the  delicate  formation  of  the  windpipe  renders  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  insert  a  feather  into  that  organ  without  injuring  it; 
unless  performed  by  an  experienced  hand,  the  attempted 
cure  proves  as  bad  as  the  disease. 

In  a  recent  number  (’•218),  Mr.  Tegetmeier  states,  that 
“  the  old  plan  was  to  nearly  suffocate  the  chickens  with  i 
tobacco;  but  this  was  only  partially  successful.”  Now  I 
feel  unwilling  to  doubt  such  an  authority  as  Mr.  T.,  and,  j 
had  I  not  proved  the  efficacy  of  tobacco-smoke  as  a  cure 
for  the  gapes,  should  have  at  once  coincided  with  him.  The 
old  plan  alluded  to,  was,  I  judge,  to  confine  the  chicken  in 
a  box  with  burning  tobacco,  causing  it  to  inhale  the  vapour. 
This  mode  might  have  been  only  partially  successful ;  but, 
if  properly  administered,  it  is  equally  successful  as  turpen¬ 
tine,  either  applied  with  a  feather,  or  inhaled  by  the  patient. 
The  following  plan  I  can  recommend  to  the  readers  of  The 
j  Cottage  Gardener,  judging  that  many  of  them  are  not 
i  averse  to  the  smoke  of  that  fragrant  weed,  Nicoliana  taba- 
cum  ;  even  if  they  should  be,  the  gardener,  or  poultry 
I  attendant,  will  require  but  slight  persuasion  to  aid,  fitted 
by  the  experience  he  has  gained  in  this  fashionable  accom¬ 
plishment.  Let  a  pipe  be  prepared  as  usual  for  smoking  ; 
when  lighted,  take  the  chicken,  and  holding  the  mouth 
open  let  a  current  of  smoke  be  blown  into  it  and  the  nos¬ 
trils  ;  after  being  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  quick 
succession,  the  chick  will  become  insensible,  and  show  but 


slight  signs  of  life  ;  it  will,  however,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
minutes,  recover,  and  will  rarely  require  to  be  fumigated  a 
second  time. — 11.  L. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  POTATO  PLANTING. 

I  promised  to  send  you  the  result  of  my  experiments  in 
Potato  planting.  I  divided  a  piece  of  ground  into  three 
equal  parts;  in  the  first,  the  Potatoes  were  planted  in  rows 
a  yard  apart,  and  about  nine  inches  from  set  to  set ;  in  the 
second,  the  same  distance  from  row  to  row,  but  single  sets, 
a  yard  apart  in  the  row;  in  the  third,  with  four  sets  in  a 
clump,  a  yard  apart  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  clumps ; 
all  were  covered  with  burnt  earth.  On  taking  them  up,  I 
find  that  those  planted  in  the  last  manner  are  much 
superior  to  the  others,  in  size  and  quantity,  being,  at  least, 
in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four. 

They  are  all  remarkably  free  from  disease,  considering 
the  season.  All  the  other  Potatoes  which  I  have  dug,  and 
which  were  covered  with  burnt  earth,  from  weeds  and 
rubbish,  are  also  a  very  fair  crop,  considering,  as  I  have  said, 
the  season. 

And  now,  Sir,  when  every  one  is  trying  to  find  out  a 
remedy  against  this  disease,  allow  me  to  suggest  an  idea 
which  has  struck  me,  and  on  which  I  should  wish  for  your 
opinion.  I  see  it  stated  in  your  Magazine,  that  it  is  now 
generally  considered  that  the  disease  arises  from  a  fungus 
attached  to  the  potato;  and,  I  have  thought,  that  if  we  were 
to  dip  our  potatoes  in  some  pickle  before  planting,  just  as 
we  do  for  wheat,  it  would  be  a  good  plan.  I  should  recom¬ 
mend  the  following : — Have  a  cask  of  brine  with  strength 
enough  to  float  an  egg,  in  this  let  the  potatoes  be  dipped  for 
a  certain  time,  and  when  planted,  covered  with  superphos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  Now,  if  you  see  nothing  to  object  to  in  this 
plan,  nothing  that  is  at  all  likely  to  do  injury,  I  shall  adopt 
it  if  I  plant  potatoes  again. 

Pray  let  me  know  your  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Clericus  R 

[We  believe  the  experiment  of  putting  the  sets  into  a  brine 
before  planting  has  been  tried  unsuccessfully — but  this  need 
not  discourage  others  from  repeating  the  experiment.  We 
are  not  sanguine  in  hoping  that  it  may  be  beneficial,  because 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  murrain  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
still  the  spores  of  that  fungus  may  be  in  the  soil,  just  as 
a  similar  parasite  is  thence  communicated  to  wheat. 

Our  own  observations,  and  the  facts  communicated  to  us, 
all  agree  in  favouring  the  opinion  that  the  potato  murrain 
appears  with  a  new  phase  this  year.  We  mean,  that  although 
the  haulm  decayed  eai'lier,  and  more  virulently  than  it  did 
even  in  the  worst  of  former  years,  yet  the  tubers  have  not 
decayed  in  the  same  proportion.  This,  probably,  arose  from 
early-ripening  varieties  having  their  tubers  advanced  to  a 
stage  of  ripeness  that  is  safe  from  the  infection. — Ed.  C.G.] 


MANCHESTER  AND  LIVERPOOL  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  poultry,  connected  with 
this  Society,  was  held  at  Warrington,  September  7th,  and 
from  the  crowded  state  of  the  tent  in  which  the  pens  were 
arranged,  it  was  evident  how  great  was  the  interest  which 
the  poultry  excited. 

A  convenient  tent  was  pitched  in  a  field  close  to  the  Rail¬ 
way  Station,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  poultry  were  there  arranged.  Would 
that  we  could  add  more,  but  here,  we  regret  to  say,  our 
encomiums  must  end. 

Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
proceedings,  as  far  as  the  judging  was  concerned,  were 
carried  out.  Had  the  regulation  been  adhered  to,  which 
decided  that  all  stock  should  be  in  the  yard  by  eight  o’clock, 
the  judges  might  have  proceeded  at  once  to  their  duties, 
and  by  ten  o’clock,  at  which  hour  the  public  was  admitted, 
the  prizes  would  all  have  been  apportioned  ;  instead  of  which, 
at  half-past  twelve,  in  a  crowded  tent,  the  judges  were  still 
occupied.  This,  of  course,  gave  room  for  dissatisfaction 
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and  comment,  more  especially,  as  before  judgment  was  pro¬ 
nounced  everybody  who  chose  to  try  was  in  possession  of 
a  catalogue. 

We  would  recommend  greater  punctuality,  and  more 
attention  to  these  matters,  in  next  year’s  show,  and  would 
suggest,  whether  such  a  Society  as  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  holding  its  meetings  in  a  country  so  wealthy,  and 
where  the  love  of  poultry  so  strongly  exists,  might  not  well 
afford  to  offer  better  prizes  than  a  paltry  sum  of  10s.  for 
the  best  pair  of  chickens,  as  well  as  generally  to  enlarge 
their  prize  list.  That  the  offer  of  poultry  prizes  has  already 
done  good,  is  evident  from  the  great  improvement  in  the 
poultry  shown  now,  compared  with  what  was  exhibited  in 
1852.  “ 

The  prizes  in  the  classes  for  adult  Dorkings  and  Spanish, 
j  fell,  as  usual,  to  Capt.  Hornby.  The  former,  as  a  class, 
j  were  remarkably  good,  worthy  even  of  London  or  Birming¬ 
ham.  The  latter  were  badly  represented,  except  by  the 
winning  birds.  Of  the  Shnnghacs  we  cannot  speak  with 
praise,  nor,  indeed,  of  the  JIamhurghs,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Silver- laced,  which  class  was  well  represented. 

The  same  may  generally  bo  said  of  the  Geese  and  Duels, 
old  and  young.  The  geese  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Townlcy 
Parker  possessed  great  merit. 

The  young  poultry  were  good,  but  especially  the  Cochin- 
China  chickens. 

In  the  extra  stock  we  observed  some  very  good  Black 
Bantams  belonging  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Moss,  which  we  think  we 
saw  in  December,  at  Birmingham;  and  for  premium  73,  a 
very  good  pen  of  Silver-laced  Bantams,  belonging  to  Capt. 
Hornby,  to  whom  was  also  awarded  the  Society’s  Medal  for 
“  the  best  pen  of  poultry  exhibited." 

The  judges  were  Mr.  Machin,  of  Trentham,  and  I\Ir. 
Green,  of  Longton,  Staffordshire. 

Premium  64. — Seven  claimants.  For  the  best  white,  speckled,  or  grey 
Dorking,  Captain  W.  W.  Hornby,  Knowslev  Cottage,  near  Prescot. 

Premium  65.— Three  claimants.  For  the  best  Spanish,  Captain  W.  | 
W.  Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  near  Prcscot. 

Premium  66. — Five  claimants.  For  the  best  Game  Fowl,  Mr.  E. 
Alison,  jun.,  Park  Hall,  near  Chorley. 

Premium  67. — Five  claimants.  For  the  best  Cochin-China,  Mr.  T.  i 
Leah,  Golborne  Park,  Newton,  near  Warrington. 

Premium  68.— Two  claimants.  For  the  best  Golden-pencilled  Ham-  j 
burgh,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  near  Prescot, 

Premium  69. — Five  claimants.  For  the  best  Silver-pencilled  Ham¬ 
burgh,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Halshaw  Moor,  Kcarsley,  near  Bolton. 

Premium  70. — Four  claimants.  For  the  best  Gold-spangled  Ham-  j 
burgh,  Mr.  G.  Fell,  Warrington. 

Premium  72. — Two  claimants.  For  the  best  Poland,  Capt.  W.  W. 
Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  near  Prescot. 

Premium  75. — Three  claimants.  For  the  best  of  any  other  breed  or 
cross,  Capt.  W.  W.  Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  near  Prescot. 

GEESE. 

Premium  74. — Three  claimants.  For  the  best  Geese,  Mr.  T.  T. 
Parker,  Astley  Hall,  Chorley. 

DUCKS. 

Premium  75- — Five  claimants.  For  the  best  Aylesbury,  Mr.  H. 
Worrall,  Knotty-ash  House,  near  Liverpool. 

Premium  76. — Three  claimants.  For  the  best  Rouen,  Mr.  H.  Worrall, 
Knotty-ash  House,  Liverpool. 

Premium  77-  — Five  claimants,  For  the  best  of  uny  other  variety,  j 
Mr.  H.^U'orrall,  Knotty-ash  House,  near  Liverpool. 

TURKEYS. 

Premium  78- — Two  claimants.  For  the  best  Turkeys,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Wilmot,  Hulme,  Wal6eld,  near  Congleton. 

YOUNG  POULTRY. 

Premium  79. — Four  claimants.  For  the  best  four  Goslings,  Mrs.  T.  ; 
T.  Parker,  Astley  Hall,  Chorley. 

Premium  80. — Five  claimants.  For  the  best  four  Ducklings,  Mr.  II, 
Worrall,  Knotty-ash  House,  near  Liverpool. 

Premium  81. — Eleven  claimants.  For  the  best  four  Chickens  (one  j 
cockerel  and  three  pullets),  of  the  Dorking  breed,  Mr.  E.  Lister, 
Cussin  Lodge,  Over. 

Premium  82. — -Four  claimants.  For  the  best  four  chickens  (one 
cockerel  and  three  pullets)  of  the  Spanish  breed,  Captain  W.  W. 
Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  rear  Prescot. 

Premium  83. — Seventeen  claimants.  For  the  best  four  chickens  (one 
cockerel  and  three  pullets)  of  the  Cochin-China  breed,  Captain  W.  W. 
Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage,  near  Prescot. 

Premium  84. —  Five  claimants.  For  the  best  four  chickens  (one 
cockerel  and  three  pullets)  of  the  Bolton  Grey  breed,  Mr.  E.  Alison, 
jun.,  (right  to  prize  disputed,)  Park  Hall,  near  Chorley. 

1  Premium  85. — For  the  best  pen  of  poultry  in  the  show,  the  Society’s 

Silver  Medal,  Capt.  Hornby. 


A  PLEA  FOR  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

I  observed,  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  a  few  weeks 
since,  some  remarks,  by  Mr.  Appleby,  upon  the  grounds  and 
gardens  of  Mrs.  Bentley,  of  Wooddlesford  House  (Esholt 
House),  which  place  I  laid  out  some  years  ago.  One  point, 
in  particular,  in  his  remarks,  reminds  me  of  what  I  have  long 
thought  an  error,  and  one  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  becoming 
far  too  fashionable — I  mean  the  “  bedding-out  system.”  I 
quite  agree  with  the  high  eulogium  which  Mr.  Appleby  has 
passed  upon  the  display  of  certain  beds  of  flowers  in  these 
grounds,  for  which  great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Pearson,  the 
flower-gardener.  These,  I  have  more  than  once,  taken 
occasion  to  compliment  him  upon  ;  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  disapprove  of  the  “  bedding- 
out,”  or  group  system;  for,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  quite 
approve  of  it,  and  think  the  introduction  of  masses  and 
groups  of  Geraniums,  monthly  or  other  perpetual  Proses, 
Petunias,  &c.,  drc.,  here  and  there,  in  a  flower-garden,  indis¬ 
pensable  for  producing  a  breadth  of  bright  colour,  and 
giving  force  and  variety  to  the  scene  ;  hut  what  I  am  anxious 
to  caution  the  floricultural  world  against,  is,  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  bedding  system  to  the  almost  total  exclusion 
of  herbaceous  or  border-flowers.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact, 
that  numbers  of  our  most  lovely  and  beautiful  border- 
flowers  are  neglected,  though  such  flowers  would  well  hear 
inspection,  and  produce  both  interest  and  admiration  at 
every  step,  were  they  more  freely  and  properly  introduced. 

Now,  having  had  opportunities  of  knowing  Mr.  Appleby’s 
good  taste  and  general  knowledge,  not  only  in  tropical,  but 
also^n  herbaceous  plants,  I  am  induced  to  hope  he  will  take 
the  subject  up,  and  try  to  produce,  or  rather  revive,  a  taste 
for  the  cultivation  of  hardy  flowers  of  general  interest,  by 
giving  us  a  paper,  now  and  then,  on  their  management,  with 
the  names  of  a  few  of  the  most  pleasing  kinds,  in  The 
Cottage  Gardener,  and  thus  be  a  means  of  preventing 
the  dress  of  our  flower-gardens  from  being  confined  to  a 
few  dozens  of  showy  varieties  of  flowers,  to  the  total  omis¬ 
sion  of  others  of  equal  interest,  and  with  even  stronger 
claims  to  our  admiration. — Joshua  Major,  Knosthorpe ,  near 
Leeds. 


GREY  SHANGIIAES. 

In  Mr.  Jones’s  reply  to  my  letter,  the  material  facts  are 
not  questioned,  hut  he  states,  Mr.  Griggs  11  sold  ”  the  grey 
cock  to  Turner,  at  a  fair  price,  and  he  was  not  given  in 
exchange  for  his  services.  In  my  letter  to  you,  I  simply 
expressed  a  belief  on  this  subject;  and,  as  the  price  was  so 
small,  it  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  disturb  the  position  I 
had  assigned  to  Mr.  Griggs ;  for,  if  a  gentleman  had 
allowed  so  poor  a  man  to  work,  or  took  his  roots  and 
flowers  in  return  for  the  bird,  instead  of  receiving  so  small 
a  sum  in  money,  I  take  it,  the  matter  would  have  stood  no 
less  favourably,  as  Turner  was  a  labouring  gardener,  with 
a  wife,  and  six  little  children. 

All  the  lots  enumerated  by  Mr.  Jones,  as  being  sold  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  at  prices  varying  from  10s.  to  14s.,  were  not  so. 
As  lie  is  so  regular  an  attendant  at  the  sale-room,  he  cannot 
surely  have  failed  to  observe,  that  all  the  lots  are  supposed 
to  he  knocked  down  at  some  price;  hut  he  should  remember, 
that  in  many  cases  (as  in  those  alluded  to)  an  imaginary 
bidding  only,  emanating  with  the  auctioneer,  or  a  friend  of 
the  seller,  is  made  without  any  bona-fide  offer  at  all.  The 
10s.,  then,  must  have  been  the  reserved  price ;  and,  after 
deducting  expenses,  if  they  actually  were  sold,  the  clear 
residue  for  the  owner  of  the  birds,  could  not  have  exceeded 
7s.  Od.  each. 

If  the  Brahma  Poutras,  instead  of  being  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  new  American  breed,  so  much  vaunted  as  possessing 
such  rare  merits,  are  allowed  by  their  owners  to  he  no  more 
than  Grey  Slmnghaes,  no  one  does,  or  ever  will,  dispute  it. 
I  simply  addressed  those  few  remarks  to  you,  to  shew  that 
they  were  not  only  not  a  new  and  distinct  bird  as  averred, 
hut,  in  fact,  not  even  a  novelty ;  and  that  the  colour,  on 
which  a  main  argument  rested  in  favour  of  their  being  a 
new  breed,  was  obtained  as  pure  and  distinct  out  of  huff,  or 
other  coloured  parents,  as  from  grey.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to 
pretend  that  they  possess  merits  to  which  they  are  not  en- 
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titled,  and  cannot  be  shown  to  have  ;  and  being  a  perni¬ 
cious  system  of  exaggeration,  in  common  fairness  to  the 
readers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  it  should  be  exposed. 

Mr.  Stainton,  and  others,  used  to  say  of  these  Grey 
Shanghaes,  years  ago,  that  they  were  fine  birds,  but  a  bad 
colour ;  and  large  birds,  but  the  colour  against  them  ;  and 
yet  we  are  now  to  believe  it  is  a  new  breed  just  imported 
from  America! — C.  II.  B. 


GOLDEN  DROP  WHEAT. 

In  The  Cottage  Gardener,  about  twelve  months  ago, 
you  recommended  the  “  Golden  Drop  ”  variety  as  the  best 
kind  of  wheat,  and  I  have  tried  it  in  the  same  field  this  year,  j 
side-by-side  with  the  “  White  Cheddam.”  The  seed  for  both 
was  procured  for  me  by  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  I  am 
satisfied  it  was  good  and  genuine. 

The  “  Golden  Drop  ”  has  produced  a  much  heavier  crop 
than  the  “White  Cheddam,”  which  has  not  corned  well ; 
indeed,  there  are  many  failing  and  defective  corns  in  every 
ear.  Both  were  sown  early  in  November. 

I  shall  grow  the  “  Golden  Drop  ”  again;  but  as  the  bread 
from  it  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  “  White  Cheddam  ’’  seems 
to  be  a  tender  variety,  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  by  your 
recommending  a  hardy  while  wheat  lor  sowing  the  last  week 
in  October,  or  the  first  week  in  November.  My  ground  is 
situated  within  one- aud-a  half-mile  of  the  sea,  but  sheltered 
from  its  winds ;  the  soil,  a  light  loam  ;  the  subsoil,  in  some 
parts  of  the  same  field,  sand ;  and,  in  others,  gravel ;  but 
the  upper  soil  has  a  tolerably  good  depth,  say  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches.  It  does  not  require  draining. 

Syonica. 


SOME  MINOR  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

North  Lancashire  Agricultural  Society. — The  show 
of  this  Society  took  place  at  Blackburn,  on  the  2Gth  of 
August. 

Class  7. — POULTRY. — Hatched  previous  to  1853. 

Best  white,  speckled,  or  grey  Dorking  (single  comb),  William  Ellison, 
junior,  Low  Sizergh,  Kendal. 

Best  white,  speckled,  or  grey  Dorking  (double  comb),  Captain  Wynd- 
ham  Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage. 

Best  Spanish,  Captain  Wyndham  Hornby.  Knowsley  Cottage. 

Best  Game,  Captain  Wyndham  Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage. 

Best  Cochin-China ,  William  Wanklyn,  jun.,  Bury. 

Best  Silver-pencilled  Hamburgh.  Daniel  Parsons,  Cuerden. 

Best  Golden-spangled,  Hamburgh,  Jonathan  Hague,  Lower  Darwen. 

Best  Silver-spangled  Hamburgh,  Frederick  Townley  Parker,  Astley 
Hall. 

Best  Poland,  William  Binder,  Whallcy. 

Best  Bantams,  Captain  Windham  Hornby,  Knowsley  Cottage. 

GEESE. 

Best  Geese,  Mrs.  T.  Townley  Parker,  Astley  Hall. 

DUCKS. 

Best  Aylesbury,  Thomas  Leigh,  Blackburn. 

Best  Ilouen,  Thomas  Leigh,  Blackburn. 

Best  of  any  other  variety,  Frederick  Townley  Parker,  Astley  Hall. 

TURKEY'S. 

Best  Turkeys,  Joseph  Feilden,  Witton  Park. 

YOUNG  POULTRY.— Hatched  in  1853. 

Best  three  Goslings,  Mrs.  T.  Townley  Parker,  Astley  Hall. 

Best  six  Aylesbury  Ducklings.  Captain  Wyndham  Hornby,  Knowsley 
Cottage.  Those  shown  by  the  Rev.  John  Kitton,  of  Hutton,  were  highly 
commended. 

Best  six  Rouen  Ducklings,  Edward  Alison,  jun..  Park  Hall,  Chorley. 

Best  six  Ducklings  of  any  other  variety,  William  Henry  Hornby, 
Blackburn. 

Best  six  Dorking  Chickens  (single  comb),  Daniel  Parsons,  Cuerden. 

Best  six  Dorking  Chickens  (double  comb).  Daniel  Parsons,  Cuerden. 

Best  six  Spanish  Chickens,  John  Ambler,  Preston. 

Best  six  Game  Chickens,  Edward  Alison,  jun.,  Park  Hail.  Chorley. 

Best  six  Cochin-China  Chickens,  Capt.  Wyndham  Hornby,  Knowsley 
Cottage.  Those  shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kitton,  Hutton,  were  commended 
by  the  judges  ;  and  those  shown  by  Michael  Carter,  of  Preston,  were 
highly  commended. 

Best  six  Chickens  of  any  other  variety,  Edward  Alison,  jun.,  Park 
Hall. 

Badger  Poultry  Show. — Badger  is  the  seat  of  Robert 
Cheney,  Esq.,  near  Bridgenorth,  and  the  show  took  place 
on  the  25th  of  August. 

It  was  held  in  two  tents,  one  appropriated  exclusively  to 
amateur’s  stock,  the  other  to  fowls  exhibited  by  cottagers  ; 


whilst  in  two  other  tents  the  Floral  Society  exhibited  the 
results  of  their  labours. 

It  was,  undoubtedly,  a  very  creditable  exhibition  for  a 
“  first  attempt ;  ”  and  though  no  money  prizes  whatever 
were  awarded  to  amateurs  (the  credit  of  winning  a  first,  a 
second,  or  third  prize,  being  the  only  inducement  held  out 
to  contributors),  the  entries  thus  obtained  were  upwards  of 
100  pens  ;  some  having  been  forwarded  from  distant  loca¬ 
lities.  Although  the  day  was  the  very  reverse  of  propitious 
(for  it  rained  incessantly,  and  in  torrents),  many  hundreds 
of  visitors  attended,  amongst  whom  were  not  a  few  ladies. 
The  birds  were  exhibited  in  baskets,  as  at  Cheltenham  ; 
and  a  rather  singular  feature  of  this  show  was  the  total 
absence  of  diseased  specimens. 

The  most  successful  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  of 
Stapleford,  and  Edward  Wm.  Hnslewood,  Esq.,  of  Bridge- 
north,  as  between  them  they  took  sixteen  prizes  and  two 
!  commendations.  In  the  old  Cochin  classes  (as  the  season 
I  of  the  year  naturally  predisposes),  the  worst  of  plumage 
;  was  “the  order  of  the  day;  ”  not  so  in  Cochin  chicks.  In 
this  class  (2)  there  have  rarely  been  exhibited  a  more  me- 
j  ritorious  assemblage  of  competing  pens.  The  first  prize 
1  (pen  14,  belonging  to  Wm.  Latham,  Esq.,  of  Sandbach, 
Cheshire,)  soon  changed  ownership,  as  did  several  other 
pens  in  this  class.  Where*  so  much  real  merit  exists,  it 
would  he  invidious  to  particularise.  The  whole  class  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  exhibition.  A  pen  of  Silver  Poland 
chicks  (pen  7,  prize  first,  class  13)  were  soon  purchased, 
and  were  certainly  one  of  the  most  promising  lots  in  the 
whole  show;  if  all  goes  on  well,  they  will  prove  themselves 
dangerous  competitors  at  some  of  our  largest  shows.  The 
Bantams,  as  a  whole,  were  evidently  a  very  neglected  variety. 

In  the  extra  class  (pen  7,  Malays),  were  of  the  very  best 
birds  of  their  class ;  whilst  the  Egyptian  and  Canadian 
Geese,  belonging  to  Robert  Cheney,  Esq.  (the  owner  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  show  was  held),  were  exhibited  in 
the  most  creditable  condition.  In  the  Ducks,  the  Aylesbury 
carried  away  all  the  laurels,  the  other  varieties  being  very 
indifferently  represented. 

The  most  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  the  best  contested 
part  of  the  exhibition,  was  in  the  “  cottagers’ tent;  ”  here 
the  display  of  “  Hamburghs,  of  any  variety,”  much  ex¬ 
celled  the  general  run  of  exhibitions  ;  the  first,  second,  and 
third  prizes,  in  class  20  (section  1),  and  again  the  third 
and  fourth  pens,  in  class  20  (section  2),  and  I  must  add, 
the  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh,  in  pen  2,  cottagers’ extra 
stock,  and  which  obtained  the  pair  of  Cochin  chicks,  for 
“  best  cock  of  any  vai’iety  shown,"  would  have  proved  no 
disgrace  to  a  Birmingham  or  a  Metropolitan  exhibition. 

The  gift  of  live  fancy  poultry  to  cottagers,  for  prizes, 
seems  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
eventually  prove  most  beneficial  to  the  lucky  competitors  ; 
whilst  the  birds  shown  on  this  occasion  by  them  prove, 
distinctly,  that  a  cottager  can  breed,  and  compete,  too,  in 
poultry  lists,  with  his  more  favoured  employer,  and  will 
stimulate  the  labouring  class  to  still  greater  exertions. 

It  would  be  well  were  the  like  class  of  prizes  offered  at 
our  fully-established  poultry  exhibitions,  and  would  prevent 
many  a  labourer  from  wasting  his  time  and  wages  in  the 
degrading  haunts  of  a  pot-house  kitchen. 

j  Wetherey  Poultry  Show. — This  show  (Sept.  9th)  was 
considered  superior  to  that  of  former  years.  The  buff  and 
white  Cochins  were  very  much  admired.  The  Dorking  and 
Spanish  classes  were  much  in  advance  of  last  year. 

Judges. — Jonathan  Pickard,  Bardsey ;  W.  S.  Gill,  Boston 
Spa  ;  and  T.  T.  Tipling,  Boston  Spa. 

Best  two  Geese  and  Gander,  to  J.  Tomlinson,  Cowthorpe,  Wctherby; 
second,  to  Thomas  Dunwell,  Burnbridge,  Harrogate. 

Best  two  Ducks  and  Drake,  to  John  Burniston,  Follifoot,  Wetherby  ; 
second,  to  Thomas  Dunwell,  Burnbridge,  Harrogate. 

Best  three  Ducklings,  to  David  Hume,  Marton,  Middlcsborough. 

Best  two  Turkey  hens  and  cock,  to  Hon.  Albert  Stourton,  AUerton 
Hall. 

Best  three  young  Turkeys,  to  Thomas  Groves,  Plompton  Hall. 

Best  two  Dorking  hens  and  cock,  to  T.  B.  Stead,  Leeds;  second,  to 
John  Whincup,  YValshford. 

Best  two  Malay  hens  and  cock,  to  Thomas  Cartledgc,  Knaresborough  ; 
second,  to  David  Hume,  Marton,  Middlesborough. 

Best  two  Spanish  hens  and  cock,  to  J.  II.  Smith,  Skelton  Grange, 
Y'ork ;  second,  to  Hon.  A.  Stourton,  AUerton  Hall. 

Best  two  Cochin-China  hens  and  cock,  to  T.  B.  Stead,  Leeds;  second, 
to  J.  H.  Smith,  Skelton  Grange,  York. 
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Best  two  white  Cochin-China  hens  anil  cock,  to  John  Noble,  Boston 
Spa  ;  second,  to  John  Noble,  Boston  Spa. 

Best  tivo  Silver  Pheasant  hens  and  cock,  to  William  Pitts,  Wetherby  • 
second,  to  Thomas  Lofthouse,  Wetherby. 

Best  two  Chitteprat  hens  and  cock,  to  J.  Thompson,  Wetherby. 

Best  two  Golden  Pheasant  Bantam  hens  and  cock,  to  John  Thomas 
Tipling,  Boston  Spa ;  second,  to  the  Hon.  A.  Stourton,  Allerton  Hall. 

Best  two  white  Bantam  hens  and  cock,  to  Hon.  A.  Stourton,  Allerton 
Hall ;  second,  to  David  Hume,  Marton,  Middlesborough. 

Best  two  hlack  Bantam  hens  and  cock,  to  Thomas  Cartledge,  Knares- 
borough. 

Best  two  hens  and  cock  of  any  breed  not  before  mentioned,  to  John 
Jaques,  Knaresborough  ;  second,  to  —  Watson,  Knaresborough. 

Best  three  young  Bantams ,  to  Thomas  Cartledge,  Knaresborough. 

Best  three  young  fowls  of  the  Dorking  breed,  to  T.  B.  Stead,  Leeds. 

Best  three  young  fowls  of  the  Spanish  breed,  to  T.  B.  Stead,  Leeds. 

Best  three  young  fowls  of  the  Cochin-China,  breed,  to  Benjamin 
Blaydes  Thompson,  jun.,  Tadcaster  ;  awarded  to  Mrs  Saynor,  Wetherby. 

Best  three  fowls  of  any  other  breed ,  to  George  Lane  Fox,  Bowclilfe 
Huuse  ;  awarded  to  James  Beaumont,  Wetherby. 

Bury  and  Radcliffe  Agricultural  Show. — This  was  on 
September  9th.  The  poultry  portion  was  very  good  collective¬ 
ly.  The  Spanish  fowls  were  excellent,  as  were  the  Shangliae 
chickens  and  Geese.  The  judges  were  Mr.  Bissell,  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  Mr.  Nutt,  of  London.  They  awarded  Capt. 
Hornby  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  pen  of  fowls 
exhibited. 

Spanish. — Best  cock  and  three  hens,  chickens  of  1853,  Captain  W. 
Hornby,  Knowslcy.  Second  best,  Mr.  Peter  Eden,  Salford.  Best  cock 
and  two  hens  of  any  age,  Captain  Hornby. 

Dorking. — Best  cock  and  three  hens,  chickens  of  1853,  Captain 
Hornby.  Second  best,  Michael  Potter,  Esq.,  Prestwich.  Best  cock  and 
two  hens  of  any  age,  Captain  Hornby. 

Cochin-China  (Cinnamon  or  Buff).  —  Best  cock  and  three  hens, 
chickens  of  1853,  Captain  Hornby.  Second  best.  C.  Rawson,  Esq.,  The 
Hurst,  W  alton-on  Thames.  Best  cock  and  two  hens  of  any  age,  Mr. 
William  Wanklyn,  jun.,  Bury.  Best  cock  and  two  hens  of  any  age. 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Clare,  and  Mr.  William  Wanklyn.  (Black  or  White). 
Best  cock  and  three  liens,  chickens  of  1S53,  C.  Rawson,  Esq.,  Walton- 
on-Tliames.  Second  best,  Mr.  Wm.  Wanklyn. 

Game.— Second  best  cock  and  three  hens,  chickens  of  1853,  Mr. 
James  Fletcher,  Ringley.  Best  cock  and  two  hens  of  any  age,  Mrs. 
Wvndham  Hornby,  Knowsley. 

Golden  Hamburgh.— Best  cock  and  three  hens,  chickens  of  1853, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Ashton,  Ramsbottom.  Second  best,  Mr.  James  Fletcher, 
Ringley.  Best  coek  and  two  hens  of  any  age,  Captain  Hornby. 

Silver  Hamburgh. — Best  cock  and  three  hens,  chickens  of  1S53. 
Mr.  D.  Leeming,  Halifax.  Second  best,  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  Kearsley.  Best 
cock  and  two  hens  of  any  age,  Mrs.  D.  Henderson,  Shuttleworth. 

Poland.— Best  cock  and  three  hens,  chickens  of  1853,  Mr.  James 
Fletcher,  Ringley.  Best  cock  and  two  hens  of  any  age,  Mr.  C.  Rawson. 

Bantams.— Second  best  cock  and  three  hens,  chickens  of  1853,  Mrs. 
Wyndham  Hornby.  Best  cock  and  two  hens  of  any  age,  Mr.  C.  Rawson. 

Turkeys.— Best  cock  and  two  hens  of  any  age,  Mr.  John  R.  Farn- 
worth,  Alderley  Edge,  Cheshire. 

Geese.— Best  gander  and  two  geese  of  any  age,  Mr.  C.  Rawson. 
Second  best  ditto,  Mrs.  Wm.  Ashton,  Oaldands. 

Ducks.— Best  drake  and  two  ducks,  of  any  age,  Mr.  D.  Leemin"-. 
Second  best  ditto,  Mrs.  Mallv  Partington,  Whittle.  Best  hatch  of 
ducklings,  not  less  than  four,  Mr.  J.  R.  Kay.  (Rouen  and  other  dark 
variety).  Best  drake  and  two  ducks,  of  any  age,  Mr.  Thomas  Statter. 
Second  best  ditto,  Mrs.  D.  Henderson,  Shuttleworth.  Best  hatch  of 
ducklings,  not  less  than  four,  Mrs.  Henderson. 


GLEANINGS 

Jussieu. — The  last  of  the  illustrious  Botanists  of  this 
name  is  gone  from  us,  and  gardeners  owe  so  much  both  to 
him  and  his  ancestors  that  we  must  honour  their  memory 
with  the  eulogium  delivered  at  this  last  of  their  funerals,  by 
M.  A.  Brongniart.  We  copy  it  from  the  Gardeners' Journal : — 

“  Gentlemen  :  A  few  months  only  have  elapsed,  when  I  have 
again  the  mournful  duty  of  expressing  here  our  deep  sorrow 
over  the  tomb  of  one  of  our  colleagues.  Within  less  than  a 
year,  Richard  and  Jussieu — friends  from  their  youth — have 
j  died,  both  at  an  age  when  science  might  have  hoped  from 
them  for  more  important  labours,  and  friendship  a  long  sue-  ' 
!  cession  of  happy  days.  Adrien  de  Jussieu ,  the  worthy  heir 
|  of  this  illustrious  name  in  science,  has  fallen  at  the  age  of 
i  fifty- five,  in  all  the  vigour  of  his  powers,  when  the  accumu- 
I  lated  researches  of  many  years,  and  the  maturity  of  his 
judgment,  encouraged  the  hope  that  he  would  still  contribute, 
by  bis  excellent  memoirs,  to  the  progress  of  science.  It  is 
not  in  these  mournful  cicumstances,  when  our  feelings  are 
so  deeply  aifected,  that  I  would  expound  to  you  the  value  of 
labours  long  since  appreciated  by  the  learned  world.  A  few 
words  on  the  simple  but  well  idled  up  life  of  our  colleague 
will  announce  our  grief  and  regret  to  the  world. 

The  only  son  of  Antoine-Laurent  de  J ussieu,  delicate  in  his 
health  from  childhood,  his  education  was  shared  between 
his  father’s  house  and  the  public  school.  He  had  brilliant 


success  in  his  literary  studies,  which  was  rewarded  by  the 
prize  of  honour  of  the  Concours  gene  rule.  His  taste  inclined 
him  rather  towards  literature  than  science;  but  having — in 
obedience  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  to  render  himself 
worthy  the  name  he  bore — commenced  the  study  of  medicine, 
the  most  solid  basis  of  the  natural  sciences,  his  active  and 
diligent  mind  readily  perceived  their  interest;  and  ere  long, 
it  was  not  from  duty,  but  from  taste,  that  lie  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  study  of  botany.  The  first  publication  of 
the  young  botanist  was  an  excellent  memoir  on  the  family 
of  Euphorbiaceee,  which  he  gave  as  a  medical  thesis,  and  in 
which  his  observant  mind  and  clear  judgment  were  already 
remarkable,  and  announced  a  worthy  successor  to  the  name 
of  Jussieu.  It  showed,  especiallj7,  that  while  inheriting  the 
principles  which  constituted  the  glory  of  the  French  school 
ol  botany  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  knew 
how  to  enlarge  the  field  in  conformity  with  the  progress  of 
the  science.  His  memoirs  on  the  Rutacecc,  Meliacee,  and 
Ma/pighiacecr,  showed  the  successive  development  of  his 
mind,  which  was  at  once  sagacious  and  profound.  The  last 
of  these,  especially,  a  considerable  work,  and  the  result  of 
long  researches,  may  be  cited  as  a  perfect  monograph  of  a 
:  vast  family.  In  it  nothing  is  passed  over ;  the  anatomy  of 
|  the  different  organs  of  the  stems  and  leaves,  as  well  as  of 
the  flowers  and  fruit,  is  treated  with  a  care  not  often  found 
in  works  of  this  nature;  and,  along  with  this,  the  task  of 
classifying  the  genera  and  species  is  performed  with  that 
!  precision  and  judicious  criticism  which  form  one  of  the  chief 
l  merits  of  works  of  this  description.  It  is  seen,  that  by 
1  Adrien  Jussieu  descriptive  botany  was  not  confined  to  generic 
and  specific  distinctions,  but  became  a  veritable  anatomical, 
and  often  physiological  study,  the  only  real  basis  of  the 
natural  method.  He  fixed  his  attention  especially  on  the 
examination  of  the  most  important  organs,  and  the  vege¬ 
table  embryo  in  particular  became  the  object  of  his  studies. 
In  a  first  memoir,  published  in  1839,  on  that  of  the  Mono¬ 
cotyledons,  he  announced  others  in  which  he  proposed  to 
search  deeply  into  this  important  subject  Since  then, 
numerous  researches  have  enriched  liis  portfolios,  and  much 
was  ready  for  publication ;  but,  as  with  all  minds  ardent  for 
truth,  he  found  his  results  yet  incomplete,  while  his  enfeebled 
health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue  the  minute  micros¬ 
copical  studies  necessary  for  such  a  subject.  Let  us  hope 
that  friendly  hands  will  not  allow  these  precious  documents 
to  perish.  In  1820  lie  was  called,  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father,  to  succeed  him  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
that  chair,  the  inheritance  of  his  father  and  great-uncles, 
where,  under  a  simple  style  and  in  familiar  conversations,  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  give  impulse  to,  and  direct  for  the  best, 
the  studies  of  young  naturalists.  In  1831,  his  father  had 
the  happiness  to  see  him  sit  by  his  side  in  the  Academy,  in 
that  same  botanical  section  where  Antoine  and  Bernard  de 
Jussieu  had  preceded  him.  Finally,  after  having  long 
assisted  M.  Auguste  Saint-Hilaire  at  the  Faculty  of  Sciences, 
he  was  nominated  professor  in  1850.  The  regular  teaching 
of  botany  led  him  to  the  publication  of  an  elementary 
botanical  work,  a  resume  of  his  lessons,  which  in  a  small 
volume  contains  the  essence  of  the  science,  and  in  which 
the  superior  mind  is  easily  recognised  by  the  manner  in 
which  questions,  the  most  difficult  and  profound,  are  treated 
with  clearness  and  precision.  Such  was  the  scientific  life  of 
Adrien  de.  Jussieu.  The  administrative  direction  of  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  to  which  he  was  called  many 
times,  could  alone  divert  him  from  his  studies.  But  the 
affection — it  might  be  termed  filial  and  hereditary — which  he 
had  for  this  establishment  (the  theatre  of  the  labours  of  his 
father  and  uncles,  and  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up) 
could  only  attach  him  to  his  habits  of  calm  and  regular 
work.  His  early  taste  for  the  belles  lettres,  which  he  had 
extended  to  foreign  literature,  occupied  his  leisure.  Tours 
with  friends,  to  whom  his  character  and  disposition  doubled 
the  enjoyment  of  these  excursions,  were  his  principal  relaxa¬ 
tion.  The  improvement  of  his  rich  library  was  his  only 
passion.  His  taste  and  habits,  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
will  suffice  to  enable  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him  to 
appreciate  his  character.  Full  of  kindness,  benevolence, 
amiability,  and  good  nature  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
his  character  displayed  all  its  firmness  in  the  most  import¬ 
ant  questions;  and  his  amiability  never  led  him  to  the 
indulgence  or  approbation  of  what  he  considered  wrong. 
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I  Such  a  character,  such  simple  habits  of  life,  a  warmly 
attached  family,  his  mother,  his  sisters,  his  two  daughters, 
j  especially  the  objects  of  his  affection,  would  have  rendered 
|  him  perfectly  happy  if  his  health  had  not  made  his  work 
difficult,  and  often  almost  impossible.  Yet  such  was  his 
attachment  to  his  duties,  that  last  spring — when  already 
affected  by  the  malady  to  which  he  at  length  succumbed — 
he  commenced  his  lectures  and  demonstration,  which  he 
only  suspended  when  his  bodily  strength  completely  failed. 
His  death  leaves  an  immense  void  in  science  and  in  the 
|  establishments  with  which  he  was  connected.  With  him  is 
extinct  the  illustrious  name  of  Jussieu,  which  during  three 
generations  has  been  the  glory  of  the  Academy  and  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  heavy  burden  of  a  name  borne  by 
Bernard  and  Antoine-Laurent  de  Jussieu,  Adrien  sustained 
without  flinching — lie  even  gave  to  the  name  an  additional 
splendour ;  and  it  is  when  the  Academy  of  Sciences  had 
called  him  to  the  honour  of  presiding  over  it,  that  we  have 
lost  at  the  same  time  a  colleague,  beloved  by  all,  and  the 
president  who  in  a  few  days  hence  would  have  directed  our 
deliberations.  In  addition  to  the  regret  which  will  be  felt 
by  scientific  men  of  all  countries,  there  is  in  our  case — and 
especially  in  his  who  is  here  the  exponent  of  your  sentiments 
1  — the  bitter  sorrow  of  the  heart.  No  man  was  more  worthy 
to  be  loved — no  one  more  devoted  and  constant  in  friendship 
— no  one  who  will  inspire  attachment  more  deep  and  lasting, 
and  excite  more  regret  among  those  who  know  him 
intimately,  and  who  here  join  with  me  to  bid  him  a  last 
adieu.” 

Artificial  Propagation  of  Salmon. — A  meeting  of  the 
salmon  fishing  proprietors  in  the  River  Tay  was  held  on 
Friday  last,  at  Perth,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
question  of  the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon.  The  chief 
speaker  was  Mr.  Thomas  Ashworth,  from  Ireland,  who 
stated  that  his  brother  and  he  have,  at  the  present  time, 
about  20,000  young  salmon  in  ponds,  produced  by  artificial 
means,  which  are  daily  fed  with  suitable  food.  His  brother 
and  himself  having  purchased  the  Galway  salmon  fishery, 
in  Ireland,  they  determined  to  try  an  experiment  there  for 
the  artificial  propagation  of  salmon.  A  suitable  place  hav¬ 
ing  been  fixed  upon  at  Outerard,  operations  were  commenced 
between  the  20th  of  December  and  the  1st  of  January  last, 
which  was  about  a  month  too  late,  yet  boxes  were  prepared 
in  which  the  spawn  of  the  salmon  were  deposited.  These 
boxes  were  about  18  inches  square,  and  G  feet  in  length,  with 
a  zinc  grating  in  the  sluice  at  either  end.  There  were  20 
boxes  in  all,  which  were  filled  with  gravel  or  small  stones 
to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  To  procure  the  ova  and  milt  of 
the  female  and  male  salmon,  the  fish  were  taken  by  small 
nets  on  the  spawn  fords  at  night,  and  instantly  and  without 
injury  put  into  a  tub  one  fourth  full  of  water.  The  female 
fish  was  first  turned  on  her  back,  one  man  holding  the  tail, 
and  another  running  his  hands  down  each  side  from  the 
head,  and  pressing  lightly  with  his  thumbs,  the  ova  was 
readily  discharged  into  the  tub ;  a  similar  course  readily 
discharged  the  milt.  About  370  salmon  wore  treated  in  the 
above  manner,  and  again  returned  to  the  river.  Mr.  Ash¬ 
worth  explained  how  the  ova  and  milt  were  mixed  in  the 
tub,  and  then  taken  out  of  it  with  a  cup  and  deposited  in 
the  boxes,  when  it  was  covered  with  additional  gravel. 
There  were  at  present  about  20,000  young  salmon  alive,  and 
thriving  in  these  ponds,  from  two  inches  to  three  inches  in 
length.  The  fine  zinc  gratings  were  used  to  prevent  both 
trout  and  insects  from  getting  into  the  ponds,  as  they  were 
very  destructive  to  the  salmon-fry.  The  ponds  were  about 
20  yards  in  length,  and  12  to  13  yards  in  breadth,  and  it  was 
intended  to  keep  the  young  salmon  in  them  for  10  months, 
when  they  will  have  grown  to  about  four  inches  in  length, 
j  They  would  then  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  on  their 
way  to  the  sea.  He  stated,  also,  that  it  was  indispensable 
the  young  salmon  should  be  fed  daily  with  chopped  flesh 
!  meat.  The  current  of  water  running  through  the  boxes 
must  be  pure  and  free  from  mud,  and  great  care  was  required 
to  be  taken  during  the  periods  of  incubation,  when  the  rivers 
were  flooded  by  heavy  rains,  to  divert  the  muddy  water  from 
the  boxes.  It  took  about  100  days  until  the  spawn  gave 
indication  of  life.  The  expense  of  this  plan  of  artificial  pro¬ 
pagation  he  did  not  estimate  to  exceed  a  pound  a  thousand, 
which  was  at  the  rate  of  one  farthing  for  each  salmon.  After 
some  discussion  it  was  resolved  that  the  experiment  should 


be  tried  in  the  Tay  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  adopt 
the  requisite  measures. — Edinburgh  Courant. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Rose  Cuttings  (J.  R.) — These  will  give  least  trouble  under  hand¬ 
glasses.  They  may  lie  put  in  now. 

Geranium  Cuttings  (Ibid).— You  made  your  cuttings  too  small- 
two  or  three  joints  would  have  been  better  ;  and,  if  we  understand  the 
case,  the  wood  was  too  spongy.  See  what  Mr.  Fish  said  the  other  week. 

Soils,  &c.  (Margaret).— Your  loam  is  a  light-coloured  clayey  loam. 
See  part  of  Mr.  Fish’s  article  to-day.  Gas-lime  must  be  used  with  very  i 
greatcaution  ;  we  would  not  advise  you  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

It  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  place  at  the  bottom  of  walks.  Fruit  trees  j 
will  do  well  in  the  ground  mentioned.  The  deep  trenching  and  the  new 
soil  gave  strength  to  the  Fuchsias.  Cut  down'after  frost  ;  they  will,  pro¬ 
bably,  do  better  next  year.  The  Tropceolum  bulb  had  not  been  old 
enough  ;  let  it  alone  until  the  foliage  is  quite  yellow  ;  then  leave  it  dry 
in  the  pot,  or  take  it  out,  and  place  in  dry  earth,  free  front  frost,  and 
repot  next  spring,  as  soon  as  the  growth  commences.  When  growing, 
and  after  May,  you  must  give  it  air  in  your  window.  The  Lemon  Ver¬ 
bena  (Aloysia  citrindora)  is  easily  propagated  from  cuttings  in  spring, 
and  as  easily  kept  in  a  window.  We  saw  two  huge  bushes  yesterday,  at 
the  side  of  a  gardener’s  door.  They  are  cut  down  every  autumn,  like  a 
Fuchsia,  and  protected  with  ashes  and  a  mat  during  winter. 

Nigiit-scf.nted  Stock  (Ibid). — Take  cuttings  also  in  spring,  so  that 
young  plants  are  established  befoie  winter.  Nothing  will  make  the  plant 
look  beautiful ;  its  sceut,  at  night,  from  its  dull-looking  flowers  is  the 
great  charm.  It  must  have  little  water  in  winter,  and  the  cuttings  in 
spring  should  not  have  a  damp  place,  unless  there  is  artificial  dry  heat  to 
drive  it  olf. 

Tank  for  heating  Greenhouse  (J.  R.  C..). — This  house  is  20  feet 
long,  12  feet  wide,  and  9  feet  high  at  back,  and  5  feet  in  front.  The 
position,  of  course,  must  be  beneath  your  stage  ;  but  your  plan  will  only 
be  effectual  for  plunging  pots  above  the  tank,  to  secure  bottom-heat,  by 
having  all  the  plants  on  the  stage  supplied  with  saucers.  Even  then,  of 
course,  you  could  have  no  bottom-beat  of  any  consequence,  unless  in  very 
cold  weather.  You  may  make  the  tank  as  long  and  as  wide  as  convenient — 
say  14  feet  by  6  feet,  and  four  inches  deep.  Well-managed,  you  would  find 
it  useful;  the  plunging  material  above  the  tank  being  used  chiefly  for 
propagating  purposes. 

Rose-buds  not  started,  but  alive  (Flora). — Do  not  stop  the 
shoots  now,  that  might  start  them  into  growth,  to  be  killed  by  the  frost. 
Cut  back  when  they  have  grown  a  little  next  spring.  It  is  usual  to  pinch 
the  point  of  a  shoot  that  has  a  bud  inserted  at  its  base,  to  cut  it  back 
farther  when  it  is  growing,  but  not  to  cut  to  the  bud  until  it  has  gained 
some  strength.  This  on  principle,  but  frequently  vve  have  bad  a  shoot 
broken  off  near  a  strong  bud,  and  it  immediately  went  off  at  railroad 
pace,  with  all  the  sap  that  went  to  the  shoot  appropriated.  In  your 
case,  we  would  cut  back  nearly  to  the  inserted  hud  when  growth  was 
proceeding  in  spring. 

Banana — Thinning  Fruit  (Blythina). — We  should  think  there  would 
be  no  danger,  if  the  plant  was  rather  dry,  but  we  have  not  had  much 
practice. 

Cherry-trees  and  Pear-trees  (J.  B.  B.). — These  bloom  freely, 
but  do  not  fruit,  though  Apple-trees  do  well  near  them.  Are  you  near 
the  smoke  of  a  town  ?  that  will  account  for  it,  as  the  soot  clogs  the  parts 
of  fructification.  Does  your  grass  lawn  slope  at  all ;  or  does  it  allow 
enough  of  water  to  get  to  the  roots  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom  ?  They 
seem  to  be  dry  enough,  and  near  the  surface  enough,  when  they  bloom 
so  freely.  If  you  think  none  of  these  are  the  reason,  brush  the  blossoms 
next  season  with  a  feather,  or  a  camel’s-hair  brush. 

Vineries,  &c.  (Ibid).  —  Better  “let  well  alone.”  Either  in  a  pit, 
or  on  the  floor,  in  such  a  house,  with  Vines  up  the  rafters  merely,  good 
gardeners  will  grow  Peaches,  Vines,  Oranges,  Cucumbers,  and  Melons, 
in  pots  or  boxes,  provided  there  is  heat  for  the  two  latter  ;  but  recollect, 
that  attention  to  Peaches,  Figs,  &c.,  will  interfere  with  what  the  Vine 
requires.  We  know  many  instances  of  gardeners  obtaining  a  wonderful 
amount  out  of  such  houses,  but  then  quality  has  in  some,  if  not  all,  the 
things,  to  be  sacriticed  to  quantity.  For  Cucumbers,  a  little  bottom-heat 
would  be  desirable.  Rhubarb  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  winter  and 
spring,  where  you  can  command  a  temperature  of  from  50°  to  60°.  We 
have  grown  that  and  Sea-hale  on  the  bottom  of  an  early  Vinery,  keeping 
the  Kale  from  the  light.  Of  course,  the  well-matured  roots  were  brought 
from  the  open  air,  and  taken  out  when  done  with.  You  will  do  no  good 
with  permanent  plants  in  such  a  house  unless  they  have  unobstructed  f 
light. 

Pillar  Roses — fifteen  or  sixteen  fef.t  high  (M.  S.). — See  the 
description,  and  consult  the  section  of  that  kind  of  Roses  in  a  nursery-  j 
man’s  catalogue.  You  cannot  expect  such  things  in  a  day.  The  ground 
must  be  deeply  trenched;  consist  of  good  mellow  loam,  well  drained, 
with  abundance  of  dung  and  manure  waterings  ;  and  proceed  just  as  if 
you  wished  a  symetrical  bush  a  yard  high,  and  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  The  pruning  must  regulate  the  shape  ;  and,  provided  soil  and 
manurings  are  suitable,  time  will  produce  the  .lesired  result.  Of  course, 
you  are  aware  that  when  one  shoot  is  selected  for  a  leader,  and  other 
subordinates  to  stand  round  it,  the  lower  shoots  must  be  trained  nearly 
horizontally,  to  give  the  greatest  width  at  the  base  line. 

Geraniums  for  Box  outside  the  Window  (Ibid). — Compactum 
is  rather  strong  growing.  We  would  prefer  Tom  Thumb,  or  Improved 
Frogmore. 

Fuchsias  rooted  in  Spring  (Ibid). — Keep  them  in  the  pots  in  which 
they  are  ;  if  in  the  ground,  protect  them  there,  or  lift  and  pack  them  in 
pots  and  boxes  when  the  leaves  fall,  giving  them  separate  pots  as  they 
begin  to  grow.  Fuchsias,  grown  as  standards  until  they  become  large, 
will  not  want  large  shifts,  as  the  heads  will  be  smaller  than  plants  of  the 
same  height,  clothed  like  a  pyramid,  from  top  to  bottom.  Spring-rooted 
cuttings  is  a  rather  indefinite  expression.  We  have  such  Fuchsias  now  of 
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large  size  and  in  full  bloom;  we  have  others  that  have  been  left  pretty 
well  to  weather  it.  The  latter  may  stand  all  winter  in  a  two-inch  pot  ; 
the  former,  in  an  eight  or  a  ten.  See  what  was  said  of  Standards  the  other 
week. 

Pruning  Plum  and  Apricot-trees  {It.  J.  B.).— You  require  di¬ 
rection  from  the  commencement  of  spring  through  the  following  year, 
ibis  will,  no  doubt,  be  attended  to  in  good  time.  Meanwhile,  what  is 
of  more  importance,  pinch  out  now  the  points  of  young  leading  shoots  ; 
remove  every  lateral,  and  all  breastwood  not  wanted,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  Plum-trees  produce  chiefly  on  small  spurs,  and  the  Apircots  on 
spurs  and  young  wood  of  this  season.  It  is  important  that  every  leaf  left 
should  have  full  access  to  light.  If  extra  luxuriant,  prune  the  roots  next 
month, 

Floricultural  Design— What  is  it?  (Bid).— Aye,  what  is  it? 
Why  did  not  the  Society  prevent  all  dispute  by  stating  what  they  meant 
by  the  word.  Some  offer  prizes  for  a  bouquet ,  and  you  get  a  something 
in  a  huge  punch-bowl-like  vase,  requiring  a  man  to  lift  it.  Everything 
should  be  clear  and  distinct.  We  should  exclude  nothing  from  a  flori¬ 
cultural  design  that  was  made  of  flowers,  that  showed  good  taste,  was 
harmonious  in  its  parts,  and  that  involved  nothing,  or  but  little  opposed 
to  a  natural  character.  Thus,  flower-gardens,  laid  out  with  beds  filled 
with  flowers,  and  showing  the  walks  in  gravel  or  grass,  would  be  such  a 
design.  A  wreath  of  flowers  would  be  another;  and  so  would  a  crown,  or 
coronet  of  flowers.  If  a  man  chose  to  construct  a  house,  a  castle,  or  a 
temple,  ot  flowers,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  it  was  not  a  floricultural  design, 
though  not  quite  so  much  so  as  the  others,  merely  because  it  is,  so  far, 
not  true  to  nature  ;  that  though  we  have  among  us  many  fairy  forms , 
they  are  yet  too  heavy  to  get  up  and  down,  and  live  among  the  beauties 
of  such  a  tenement. 

Trees  for  Walls,  near  Manchester  (A  Subscriber's  Gardener ), 
—The  statement,  “  wc  are  surrounded  by  tall  chimnies,”  puzzles  us.  If 
you  have  much  smoke  and  shade  you  will  injure  early  trees,  such  as 
Apricots  and  Peaches,  and,  in  that  case,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
portion  filled  with  the  finer  kinds  of  Cherries,  Pears,  and  Plums.  On 
further  information  we  may  decide  diircrently.  Meanwhile,  the  following 
might  do  : —  ° 

South  Wall,  100  yards  long.— Nectarines.— 3  Elruge  and  3  Violette 
Hative.  Peaches.— 1  Early  Anne.  I  Grosse  Mignonne,  1  Koval  George, 

1  Noblesse,  1  Barrington,  1  Late  Admiral.  Apricots.— 1  Large  Early, 

1  Breda,  2  Moorparks.  Plums.— 1  Coe’s  Golden  Drop,  1  Victoria. 
Ciirrry.  1  May  Duke.  Fig.— 1  Brown  Turkev.  East  Wall,  twenty 
yards  long,  twelve  feet  high.— Cherries.— 1  Elton,  l  Florence,  1  Black 
iartanan,  1  Morcllo,  in  the  darkest  corner.  West  Wall ,  twenty  yards 
*???’  ‘*elve  feet  high.- Pears. — 1  Marie  Louise,  1  Beurre  Diel,  1 
Glout  Morceau,  1  Beurre  Ranee. 

Flower-Borders  (J.  S.  II.). — You  want  a  choice  assortment  of  her¬ 
baceous  plants  and  bulbs  on  each  side  of  the  door,  in  I  and  2,  with  room 
enough  to  plant  summer  half-hardy  things  in  between  them,  and  we  shall 
soon  give  lists  of  such.  Crimson  Boursault  and  Eelicite  Perpetuclle  are 
J"st,th®  t.wo  you  are  in  want  of.  Mixed  herbaceous  plants  will  be 

the  best  lor  the  two  borders ;  when  Zinnias,  and  other  lialf-bardv  things, 
go  wrong,  you  lose  a  season.  You  will  have  room  for  two  rows  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Boses,  and  six  or  eight  feet  between  them.  Do  not  think  about 
making  Match-beds  of  1  and  2  ;  it  would  take  a  mint  of  money  to  do  the 
™lng  properly ;  let  them  be  in  mixture  all  the  year  round. '  Old  Tom 
Thumbs  and  old  Fuchsias  will  do  in  the  wood-box,  provided  you  can 
keep  the  frost  from  them.  All  the  old  plants  of  both  kinds  in  tlic  king¬ 
dom  will  keep  anywhere,  if  free  from  damp,  frost,  and  parching  dryness. 

Hymenopuyllum  Tunbridgensis  {Amen). — This  beautiful  Fern 
requires  a  peaty,  sandy  soil,  and  a  shady  situation  ;  and,  if  it  has  a  bell- 
glass  over  it,  it  will  thrive  all  the  better.  The  fine  specimens  shown  at 
Chiswick  and  the  Regent’s  Park  shows,  are  so  grown,  and  are  cultivated  in 
a  close  tramo,  or  even  a  hothouse.  It  will  not  thrive  well  in  the  open 
air,  excepting  under  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as  being  near  a  w  aterfall, 
or  on  the  shady  side  of  a  hill;  or  loose,  rocky,  wet  descent;  where  the  sun 
seldom  shines  upon  it.  You  do  not  mention  in  what  situation  vours  is 
placed  m ;  is  it  similar  to  any  of  the  above  ?  if  not,  that  is  the  cause  of 
your  failure.  Adopt  some  one  or  other  of  the  above  methods  and  you 
will  succeed. 

Small  Crocus  Bulbs  (A.).— You  took  up  your  Crocuses  in  July  last, 
and  found  the  roots  so  small,  that  you  fear  they  will  not  make  a  satisfac- 
tory  show  next  year.  You  do  not  state  when  you  planted  them,  or  in 
what  land  of  soil.  In  those  points  of  culture  you  may  have  failed.  You 
had  better  select  a  few  of  the  largest,  and  purchase  sufficient  to  fill  your 
beds.  1  he  smaller  roots  you  can  plant  for  stock.  Mr.  Appleby  will  very 
soon  write  an  essay  on  their  culture;  defer  the  planting  of  your  small 
roots  till  you  see  that  paper. 

Moving  a  Mulberry-tree  (A  Subscriber).—1 The  Mulberry-tree, 
ve  inches  in  diameter,  may  he  moved  with  perfect  safety  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  turn  yellowish,  especially  the  short  distance  (a  few  yards)  you 
mention.  Onen  a  trench  two  feet  wide,  beyond  the  radius  of  the  roots, 
and  with  a  three-pronged  fork  gradually  work  out  the  soil,  preserving 
carefully  every  fibrous  root  till  the  trench  comes  to  eighteen  inches  of  the 
tree  ;  then  dig  deep,  and  hollow  out  the  soil  under  the  hall  as  far  as 
possible ;  when  that  is  done,  place  four  short  boards,  one  inch  thick, 
under  it,  so  as  to  form  a  cradle,  lash  them  together  with  ropes,  and 
place  other  four  boards  on  the  top  of  the  ball,  and  lash  these  to  the 
,Then  he  a  long,  strong  pole  firmly  to  the  stem,  placing 
?“u!  firwL0me*Lt-h^k  !ackll’S  cloth>  to  prevent  the  pole  rubbing  off 
the  bark.  When  this  is  done,  have  as  many  men  ready  as  will  have 

Tnil'af  \ft  ll'  PrfvlTe  hole  t0  receive  it,  and  lay  a  layer  of  good 
keetfin i f the  hole.  Then  let  the  men  gently  lift  the  tree, 
keeping  it  upright,  and  carry  it  to  the  hole,  lower  it  gently  into  it 

1  jG  *°°tS’  and  fil1  [n  around  the  ball  some  more  good  earth! 
i  ix  three  cords,  triangularly,  about  two-thirds  up  the  stem,  and  fasten 

into  the  .round10  T1 tbree  Events" 

done  vom  tr^d»-llTL  B‘V?  *  g°°d  wate,rinF>  and  if  all  this  is  carefully 
1  r1,  be  s“re  t0.  grovv’  Mulch  11  with  a  thick  covering  of 

summed  6’  t0  kC®P  thc  8011  moi8t  lhrouSk  the  succeeding  spring  and 


Bees.— TF.  A.  E.  says,—”  I  have  a  stock  of  bees  three  years  old  this 
summer,  (queen,  two  years  old.)  Last  year  it  did  not  swarm  but 
worked  in  a  super.  After  the  middle  of  July,  the  weather  was  so  had  for 
making  honey  that  it  carried  all  the  contents  of  the  super  into  the  hive 
and  yet  was  very  poor  for  the  winter.  On  the  28th  April,  on  examining 
the  hive,  which  was  very  strong  with  bees,  they  all  seemed  dead  •  however7 
on  sprinkling  them  with  honey,  about  a  dozen  began  to  crawl  about  and’ 
strange  to  say,  front  there  being,  I  suppose,  a  good  deal  of  brood  in  the 
nive,  they  increased,  and  the  hive  has  now  become  pretty  stron^  and  has 
nine  pounds  ot  honey  in  it.  Breeding  has  come  on,  and  stifl  soes  on 
fast;  but  there  have  been  no  drones.  Will  the  hive  do  well  if  fed V  or 
will  it  dwindle  away  from  not  having  had  drones?  My  other  stock 
which  is  in  an  adjoining  garden,  has  had  a  great  many  drones,  which  are 
now  being  killed.”  [Make  your  hive  up  to  twenty  pounds  by  feedir.tr 
and  no  fears  need  he  entertained  of  its  making  a  good  stock  for  next 
season. — J.  H.  P.] 

Box  for  wintering  Plants  {C.  Litchfield). -Sides  higher  than  the 
plants  will  be  best.  Plunge  the  pots  in  coal-ashes.  All  the  plants  you 
mentmn  will  do  in  it,  and  require  to  be  kept  cool.  There  are  many  kinds 
ot  Aloes.  Buy  a  May-swarm  of  Bees  next  spring,  or  one  weighing  twenty 
pounds  now.  do  j 

Verbenas  (G.  B.).—' They  were  all  withered.  Flowers  must  he  packed 
in  clamp  moss,  as  well  as  in  a  box. 

border8'8*  <'Henricus'>‘~ None  suited  for  anything  but  planting  in  the 

London  Horticultural  Society  {Cantab).— The  secretary  will 
give  you  the  information  you  need.  Forsythia  viridissima  is  hardy. 

Preserving  Plants  in  Winter  (A  Cockney  Amateur).-  See  what 
we  have  said  above.  Your  box  will  require  covering  with  straw.  Ike.  to 
exclude  the  frost.  ’  ’ 

Tomatoes  Decaying.—”  F.  W.  S.  has  a  row  of  Tomato  plants  trained 
against  a  S.  E.  wall,  several  of  which  have  recently  become  affected  by  a 
disease  apparently  resembling  the  potato  murrain.  The  stalks  become 
spotted,  the  foliage  blackens  and  withers,  and  the  fruit  decays  in  most 
instances  before  it  changes  colour.”  Thin  out  the  branehe’s  ;  cut  the 
roots  all  round,  by  thrusting  a  spade  into  the  soil,  at  a  foot  from  the 
stem,  all  round  ;  and  rear  a  spare  cucumber  light  over  the  plants  at  night 
and  m  cold  wet  weather. 

Phloxes  (IF.  S’.  Epps).— All  your  seedlings  are  beautiful,  and  of  good 
form,  hut  especially  do  we  admire  the  following  for  the  strikingly  distinct 
contrast  between  the  colours  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  limb  of  the  petals. 
We  name,  them  in  the  order  of  our  admiration,  mentioning  the  best  first 
No.  6,  Rosy  Pink,  with  bold  star-like  white  eye.  No.  7,  Lilac  with  eve 
hke  preceding.  No.  4,  Pale  Violet,  with  white-fringed  maroon  eye 
large’  rink’  W,th  wlute-frin&ed  carmine  eye.  No.  3,  Carmine  self,  very 

SHANGHAI!  Chickens  (A  Subscriber).— Those  having  five  toes  have 
certainly  a  taint  of  Dorking  blood  in  them. 

Spanish  Cockerels  (J.  C.  Ambler).— The  symptoms  are  those  of 
Roup.  Your  medicines  were  more  calculated  to  injure  than  to  cure 
bee  what  directions  have  been  given  in  our  pages. 

Petunias  (ft.  ft.).— All  withered.  See  what  we  have  said  before  about 
not  packing  in  damp  moss. 

Fuchsia  (John  Bull).— This,  with  very  stout,  scarlet  sepals,  and 
crimson  corolla,  is  worth  preserving,  if  the  sepals  reflex,  as  in  the  single 
specimen  we  received.  ° 

Bees  (IF.  Horsley).  You  had  much  better  let  your  old  hive  remain  as 
it  is,  for  having  sent  out  a  swarm  this  year,  it  is  sure  to  have  a  youno- 
queen,  and  being  so  rich,  will  give  you  an  early  swarm  next  season'; 
besides,  the  honey  from  so  old  an  hive  would  be  of  little  value.  Make 
your  swarm  up  to  20  lbs.  by  feeding. 

Roses',LS  DUNG  (hlcubator)'— This  «  one  of  the  best  of  manures  for 

Cuttings  (1001).— We  cannot  undertake  “to  satisfy  your  brain-” 
we  have  told  you  the  facts.  ;  ’ 

Cottage  Gardeners’  Dictionary  (J.  IV.).— If  you  apply  to  our 
publishers  they  will  do  all  they  can  to  completo  your  set.  You  can  have 
the  numbers  of  The  Cottage  Gardener  which  you  mention. 

1.  STrSJ  paper  referred  to 

Diseased  Cochin  (E.  B.  Fulham).- The  bird  forwarded  died  of  con¬ 
sumption  ;  the  lungs  were  extensively  diseased.  In  a  very  early  sta~e 
the  disense  might  be  arrested  by  cod  liver  oil;  latterly,' no  treatment 
would  have  availed.  The  illness,  most  probably,  arose  from  exposure  to 

hAnf  •  RUe  a,nd  gari hc,  are  stlmulating,  and  most  unlikely  to 

he  of  service  in  any  disease  whatever.  The  arrangements  as  to  charge 
&c  .  will  be  found  at  page  195.-W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  Tottenham. 

fMrnh,™ <Y  in  Bochea  or  Crassula 

falcata.  (A  Tyro).— \ our  plants,  &c.,  came  to  hand  well-packed,  as 
pei  sons  should  send  specimens  to  be  named.  1 .  Hibiscus  syriacas ;  var. 
purpureas.  2.  Hibiscus  syriacus;  var.  albus.  3.  Phi'llyrea  media. 

,  b.  Euonymus  tatifolius.  6.  Crataegus  glavdn- 
fni  •  lat,fol,a-  8-  Crattegus  Crus-galli ;  var.  pyracanthi- 

folia.  9.  /anthoxylum  fraxini folium.  )o.  Cedrus  dendara.  fj. 

TaMtlaPS,iJte^'rne's  '/2‘  Cn.m}‘fiKtum  purpureum.  13.  Pittosporum 
obira.  14.  Meliu  Azeduruch  (?)  15.  Aster  argophyllus.  ]7.  La - 

vandula  dentata.  19.  Saxifruga  cordifolia.  20.  Phil! area  media  var 
bend  us  specimens  when  in  bloom  of  16  and  18. 
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SEPT.  29— OCT.  5,  1853. 


Michaelmas  Day. 

Bearded  Chestnut ;  wood  sides. 
Feathered  Thorn  ;  woods. 

19  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Feathered  Footman ;  Wales. 
Barge  Sword  Grass  ;  gardens. 
Brindled  Green  ;  wood  sides. 


Weather  near  London  in  1852. 
Barometer,  [Thermo. |\Vind. 

Inches. 
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Meteorology  of  thk  week.— ac  umswick,  trom  observations  during  the  last  twenty-six  years,  the  averaee  highest  and  lowesttem- 
neraturesof  these  days  are  6.3.5°  and  44.5»  respectively.  The  greatest  heat,  80°,  occurred  on  the  5th  in  1834  ;  and  thelowestcold^onthe 
5th  in  18a0.  During  the  period  88  days  were  fine,  and  on  93  rain  fell.  iowest.com,  is  ,  on  me 
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BRITISH  WILD  FLOWERS. 

(Continued  from  paye  473.) 

Nasturtium  amphibium  :  Amphibious  Yellow  Cress ; 
Great  Water  Radish  ;  Great  Water  Rocket. 


Description. — It  is  a  perennial.  Roots  long  and  stringy, 


;  perpendicular,  not  creeping,  hut  throwing  out  numerous 
I  fibres,  such  as  proceed  Irom  the  lower  parts  of  the  trailing 
or  floating,  wide-spreading,  leafy,  grooved,  not  much  branch- 
1  ing,  stem.  Leaves  alternate,  generally  smooth,  but  occa- 
1  sionally  downy  when  growing  in  dry  situations ;  the  lower- 
|  most  on  long  stalks,  deeply  comb-toothed  under  water, 
otherwise  elliptic- spear-head,  cut,  or  toothed ;  upper  ones 
stalkless,  or  clasping,  oblong,  comb-toothed,  saw-toothed,  or 
I  nearly  entire,  all  varying  greatly  according  to  the  depth  of 
j  the  water,  or  strength  of  the  current;  on  such  plants  as 
j  grow  entirely  out  ol  the  water,  the  leaves  are  smaller, 

;  broader,  and  merely  toothed.  Flowers  small,  plentiful,  in 
aggregate  clusters.  Petals  bright  yellow,  always  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Pods  usually  small  and  abortive,  roundish,  tipped 
with  the  style  often  as  long  as  themselves. 

Places  where  found. — It  is  common  in  rivers,  brooks,  and 
sometimes  on  their  banks  that  are  seldom  overflowed. 

Time  of  Jlowcrintj. — June  to  August. 

History. — Although  of  very  pungent  flavour,  and  noticed 
by  the  older  herbalists,  yet  they  preferred  employing  the 
common  garden  Radish,  which  they  considered  as  possess¬ 
ing  the  same  virtues  in  a  milder  form.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  exhibit,  most  strikingly,  the  aptitude  bestowed 
upon  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  circumstances.  Usually 
buried  by  the  water,  though  equally  capable  of  living  on  a 
drier  soil,  whence  its  name  “  amphibious,”  it  has  a  difRculty 
in  ripening  its  seed.  To  compensate  for  this  defect  in  the 
usual  mode  of  reproduction,  it  has  an  extraordinary  facility 
in  producing  roots,  by  which  it  is  rapidly  and  widely  pro¬ 
pagated.  Then,  when  it  is  growing  on  land  its  leaves  are 
moderately  broad,  but  when  growing  in  flowing  water  they 
become  finely  divided,  just  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of 
j  the  stream.  The  intention  of  this  wise  provision  seems 
;  manifestly  to  be  to  diminish  the  broad  surface  which  would 
i  give  greater  hold,  and,  consequently,  uprooting  power,  to 
!  the  stream.  (Smith.  Martyn.) 


The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham, —  “  The  Palace  of 
Light,” — is  rapidly  advancing,  and  both  within  its  crystal 
walls,  and  around  its  terraces,  are  already  gathered 
sufficient  of  its  treasures  for  the  mind  to  fill  up  a 
tolerably  accurate  vision  of  what  it  will  be  when  it 
stands  forth  adorned  with  all  the  wealth  contributed  to 
it  by  nature  and  art. 

Even  now,  when  standing  beneath  its  sky-blue  arches 
of  glass,  the  spectator  feels  that  it  will  be  an  epitome  of 
the  world — that  there  will  be  gathered  together  the 

products  and  illustrations  of  all  nations — of  all  arts _ 

and  of  all  ages.  Already  does  the  Egyptian  Temple, 
and  the  statuary  of  Greece  and  Rome,  give  lessons  of 
what  were  the  powers  and  genius  of  nations  and  ages 
passed  away  long  even  before  the  Christian  Era  com¬ 
menced;  and  works  of  the  middle  and  later  ages  are 
following  in  detail,  and  serving  to  show  that  though  we 
have  men  strong  in  the  arts  now,  yet  that  they  had 
giants  in  those  days  also. 


This  gathering  together  of  the  products  of  art,  from 
the  time  of  the  Pharoahs  down  through  that  of  the 
architect-Monks  of  the  dark  ages  to  the  statuaries  of 
modern  Europe,  bring  evidence  which  all  feel  of  the 
simple  truthfulness  that  dictated  the  first,  and  is  revived 
in  the  last;  and  the  littleness  that  frittered  about  the 
second. 

Being  such  a  school  as  this  for  the  public  mind  and 
taste  would  demand  for  the  Crystal  Palace  even  more 
than  our  nation’s  support ;  but  still  more  so,  when  we 
know  that  it  will  be  a  Museum  of  Natural  Productions, 
shewing  their  uses  in  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  that  these 
illustrations  will  include  the  arts  and  sciences  of  all 
nations;  and  that  its  still  more  comprehensive  plan 
embraces  emporiums  for  the  supply  of  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  every-day  life. 

That  it  will  meet  with  the  support  anticipated  admits 
of  no  doubt,  for  the  age  is  utilitarian,  and  no  mortal 
mind  can  conceive  a  plan  so  comprehensive  of  utility  as 
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this.  No  taste,  no  want,  seems  to  be  without  its  source 
of  gratification  and  supply.  Even  the  gigantic  Palms 
will  tower-up  here  as  unobstructed  as  beneath  eastern 
skies ;  Orchids  will  cast  around  their  odours  as  in  the 
pingles  of  the  tropics;  Aquatics  will  float  in  waters 
suited  to  their  habits,  whether  from  torrid  or  temperate 
climes ;  and  flowers  of  all  seasons,  and  all  nations,  will 
find  a  suitable  home  in  some  of  those  far-spreading 
galleries,  or  beneath  some  of  those  vaulted  transepts. 

Nor  is  the  space  for  utility  or  for  pleasure  confined  to 
these,  for  stepping  forth  upon  the  vast  terraces  which 
encompass  its  transparent  walls  there  is  outspread  a 
view  which  none  in  England  surpasses.  It  is  a  rich, 
home-panorama,  circling,  before  and  around,  over  a  sur¬ 
face  whose  boundary-line  is  some  twenty  miles  from  the 
point  of  vision.  The  terraces  themselves  will  be  among 
the  grandest  of  the  world ;  and  then  the  gardens,  which 
are  extending  away  from  the  foot  of  their  noble  flights 
of  steps,  are  beginning  to  give  striking  evidence  of  the 
genius  and  taste  presiding  over  their  arrangement. 

This  subject,  though  our  peculiar  province,  must  at 
present  be  only  glanced  over,  for  we  shall  dwell  upon 
them  in  detail  after  the  present  planting  season  is  over, 
and  enables  us  more  entirely  to  comprehend  the  par¬ 
ticulars. 

The  Italian  Garden,  with  its  three  fountains,  on  which 
the  eye  rests  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  terrace,  is  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  the  palace,  and  leads  gradually 
and  gracefully  to  geometrically-arranged  flower-beds,  set 
in  the  wide  surface  of  turf,  and  these  soften  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  less  artistic  masses  of  plants,  and  so  on  to  more 
uncultivated  departments.  At  present,  little  more  than 
the  outlines  of  broad  walks,  excavated  dells,  and  huge 
mounds  are  apparent;  but  the  planting  already  carried 
out  in  one  or  two  nooks  are  sufficiently  telling  of  how 
much  will  be  effected,  not  merely  by  the  flowers,  but  by 
the  harmonies  and  contrasts,  blendings  and  reliefs, 
which  can  be  wrought  out  by  the  gardener  who  knows 
the  colours  of  foliage  both  in  a  plant’s  infancy  and  full 
age,  and  can,  therefore,  anticipate  with  certainty  future 
effects  and  results. 

We  have  only  jotted  down  a  few  of  the  thoughts  that 
a  hurried  visit  to  this  magnificent  design  suggests ;  and 
we  say  most  emphatically  that  we  fully  recognize  its 
claim,  which  even  a  slight  examination  establishes,  to 
the  title  of  “  The  Palace  of  Light,”  The  gracefulness  of 
its  proportions — the  absence  of  any  but  blue-tinted 
shadows — and  the  knowledge  and  benefits  which  it  will 
aid  to  communicate  —  must  secure  to  it  that  name, 
j  whether  viewed  with  reference  either  to  its  construction 
j  or  its  consequences. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS,  MASSES,  ETC. 

Really  I  almost  tremble  whilst  I  name  them — so 
old-fashioned;  so  out  of  date!  Nevertheless,  we  have 
all  seen  old  fashions  undergo  a  revival,  and  why  not 
our  old  pet  Phloxes,  Asters,  Delphiniums,  Dracocepha- 
j  lurns,  Tradeseantias,  Aconitums,  Monardas,  Cheloues, 
j  lEnotheras,  Anthericums,  Gentianas,  &c.  ?  If  they  are 
not  allowed  to  mass  with  our  foreign  visitors,  surely 


they  may  be  allowed  to  show  their  homely  faces  in  some 
portion  of  our  dress  grounds.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they — at  least,  some  possessing  superior 
qualities — may  not  yet  be  worked-up  in  our  massing 
system  ;  for  when  the  rage  for  mere  colour  sickens,  who 
shall  say  that  form  and  habit  may  not  become  a  capital 
consideration?  This  is  the  season  for  securing  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  effects  of  the  various  combinations  of  : 
both  form  and  colour  in  flower-gardens,  with  some  other  1 
qualities  connected  therewith. 

In  looking  over  some  beds  of  mixed  herbaceous  plants,  j 
last  evening,  with  a  view  to  remark  on  particular  forms, 
or  combinations  of  forms,  I  was,  in  the  first  place,  struck  i 
with  the  grace  and  elegance  which  prevailed  in  all  spots 
where  what  are  termed  spiry  forms  prevail.  To  give  an  ! 
idea  of  the  forms  I  allude  to,  I  may  point  to  such  as  the  , 
Liatris  spicata ,  the  Clielone  barbata ,  and  some  of  the 
Veronicas,  as  those  commonly  termed  incana,  carnea,  or  j 
incarnata,  &c. ;  some  of  the  Ly  thrums,  Dracocephalum  \ 
spedosum,  Anthericums,  Aconitums,  &c.  I  am  persuaded 
that  many  of  our  friends  must  have  been  struck  with 
such  forms,  independent  of  colour ;  forms  which,  per¬ 
haps,  convey  impressions  of  airiness,  sprightliness,  and 
elegance.  Now,  begging  pardon  of  our  gorgeous  Gera¬ 
niums,  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  and  such  like,  these  forms 
are  not  to  be  altogether  despised ;  if  we  do  not  esteem 
them  now,  another  generation  is  at  hand  which  assuredly 
may  do  so. 

If,  then,  such  spiral  forms  prove  a  relief  in  beds  of 
herbaccce,  why  not  call  in  the  assistance  of  forms  in  our 
modern  massing  system?  The  chief  thing  that  wars 
against  the  practice  would  appear  to  be  what  may  be 
termed  a  floral  prejudice,  arising  from  previous  mental 
associations.  The  beautiful  blue  Inula,  called,  1  think, 
glandulosa,  one  of  the  finest  blues  we  possess — what  a 
colour  for  bedding  purposes !  but  no  one  could,  for  a 
moment,  tolerate  the  enormous  mass  of  comfrey-looking  | 
foliage.  But,  then,  Phloxes  are  not  vulgar-looking;  and 
many  other  herbaceous  things,  when  mixed  by  a  massing 
system,  would,  I  conceive,  lose  much  of  their  mere 
border  character. 

There  is  the  old  Clielone  barbata,  at  all  times  a  dressy 
plant,  and,  I  believe,  a  favourite  with  everybody.  This 
elegant  plant  was  highly  esteemed  forty  years  since. 
Why  cannot  this  be  worked-up  in  a  mass?  It  possesses 
high  qualifications,  assuredly.  Elegance  of  form,  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  foliage  by  no  means  commonplace,  and  lovely 
orange-coloured  blossoms,  which,  dangling  from  slender 
pedicles,  give  a  delightfully  airy  appearance  to  the  whole ; 
added  to  this,  a  minimum  amount  of  foliage,  both  as 
regards  individual  size  in  the  leaf,  and  their  collective 
amount.  By-the-by,  the  latter  is  a  great  essential  in 
flowers  for  bedding  purposes ;  proportion  here  (as  in 
most  other  things)  being  necessarily  one  of  the  elements  j 
of  the  beautiful  as  distinguished  from  the  picturesque. 

Another  singular  old  herbaceous  plant  I  may  point  to, 
as  possessing  peculiar  features  and  high  eligibilities  for  i 
the  massing  system,  1  mean  the  old  Liatris  spicata,  one  1 
of  the  most  dressy  and  manageable  things  in  existence, 
and  no  vulgarity  about  it.  This  excellent  plant,  although 
introduced  to  our  gardens  a  century  ago,  is  by  no  means 
general,  but  for  what  reason  I  cannot  imagine.  It  has 
one  most  singular  property  ;  it  is,  as  its  name  implies, 
a  spike-flowering  plant,  but,  contrary  to  the  common 
mode  of  development  in  spike  flowers,  it  commences  ; 
blooming  at  the  top  of  the  spike,  and  works  downwards 
Thus  there  are  no  raw-looking,  terminal  points  to  wait  j 
for  ;  its  dressy  character  is  shown  at  once  in  the  upper  out-  , 
line.  This  plant  appears  tome  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  ; 
to  work-up  in  a  massing  system  ;  and  i  must  continue  to  j 
think,  that  if  our  modern  bedders  would  condescend  to  j 
leap  the  barrier  which  separates  our  exclusives — the 
Verbenas,  Geraniums,  &c. — and  let  them  mingle  with 
the  throng,  that  such  spiry  forms  would  prove  of  inti- 
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nite  relief  to  those  clumpy  masses  of  blue,  scarlet,  &c., 
which  it  is  extremely  probable  will  soon  be  liable  to 
innovation,  whether  from  taste  or  fashion.  This  Liatris 
[  is  a  pale  purple,  which,  if  not  of  the  most  conspicuous 
character,  possesses  the  merit  of  “  freshness.”  The  plant 
i  commences  blooming  in  the  middle  of  June  by  ordinary 
culture;  but  everybody  knows  that  such  things,  in  order 
i  to  carry  out  a  special  object,  may  be  made  to  blossom  a 
month  earlier. 

Now  that  I  am  about  calling  on  old  acquaintances,  I 
may  point  to  some  of  tire  Veronicas,  as  distinguished 
amongst  spiry  forms.  There  has  been  such  a  confusion 
of  names  in  this  genus,  like  the  Asters,  and  some 
others,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  point  to  species  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  case  in  hand.  Those  I  would  name  amongst 
spiry  forms,  are  such  as  are  commonly  called  V.  carnea, 
or  V.  incarnata,  V.  incana,  and  some  other  spiry  kinds. 

I  freely  confess  that  their  colours  arc  not  glowing,  but 
their  forms  are  elegant,  and  will  he  found  of  some  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  modern  bouquet.  At  the  time  I  write,  we 
have  some  herbaceous  beds  with  several  of  these  Ve¬ 
ronicas  in  blossom,  and  were  they  removed,  the  beds 
would  not  carry  half  their  present  effect  as  to  outline, 
&c.  Some  of  the  Lythrums,  too,  are  spiry  and  elegant ; 
but  as  to  massing,  there  is  so  much  of  the  ditch-weed 
about  their  foliage  as  would  give  a  vulgar  appearance. 
They  are,  however,  of  much  utility  in  the  mixed  her¬ 
baceous  bed  or  border.  The  old  Dracocephalum  specio- 
1 'sum  is  of  this  character ;  but  would  not  come  in  with 
any  massing  system  on  account  of  its  extreme  lateness. 
This,  like  the  latest  Asters,  and  some  late  Phloxes,  is 
of  much  importance  in  borders,  where  it  is  desirable  to 
carry  out  gaiety  to  the  very  edge  of  winter.  The  Anther- 
icums,  too,  especially  that  with  such  slender  flower  stems 
and  narrow  grass  leaves,  and  which  used  to  be  called 
either  A.  liliastrum,  or  liliago,  is  a  most  genteel-looking 
plant  of  the  spiry  class;  and  from  its  pure  white,  and 
lengthened  flowering,  might  be  worked-up  in  mixed 
masses  where  white  was  requisite.  It  has  a  beautiful 
effect  near  the  margin  of  herbaceous  or  shrub  borders. 

If  it  be  argued,  that  such  herbaceous  plants  grow  too 
high ;  why  they  may  be  readily  dwarfed  by  being  potted, 
and  the  pots  plunged.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
decadence  of  the  herbaceous  tribes,  was,  doubtless,  the 
neglected  and  exhausted  state  in  which  they  but  too 
frequently  appeared  previous  to  what  is  termed  the 
bedding  system  becoming  general.  But  Phloxes,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  an  old  shrubbery  border,  probably  full  of  tree 
roots,  and  those  receiving  annual  culture,  are  widely 
different.  The  former,  with  a  profusion  of  lean  stems, 
betokening  exhaustion,  with  flowers  of  half-size,  and 
little  colour,  and  which,  of  course,  prematurely  cease 
blossoming ;  the  latter,  bold-looking,  healthy,  showy,  and 
enduring.  Indeed,  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of 
these  tribes,  being  like  many  a  pot  plant,  although  long 
known,  when  placed  under  high  culture,  and  well 
brought  out. 

Having  given  these  few  brief  hints,  in  order  to  set 
other  minds  at  work,  and  to  endeavour  to  rescue  some 
deserving  plants,  which  have  merely  been  under  a  cloud 
for  awhile,  but  which  the  return  of  brighter  skies  may 
one  day  again  reveal,  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
“odds  and  ends;” just  observing  previously,  that  the 
fine  genera  or  species  adverted  to  here  by  way  of  illus¬ 
tration,  are  by  no  means  qualified  to  do  justice  to  the 
I  design.  Our  readers  will  find  a  host  of  nice  things, 

:  possessing  such  qualifications,  in  a  full  and  descriptive 
|  list  of  herbaceous  plants. 

China,  or  German  Asters. — Do  all  our  readers  know 
|  that  these  fine  autumnal  flowers  will  transplant  without 
damage  when  coming  into  blossom  ?  The  fact  is  un¬ 
questionable,  for  I  have  done  it  this  season,  and  re¬ 
peatedly  in  previous  yeai’s,  and  remember  my  father 
practising  it  almost  annually  some  forty  years’  since. 


All  they  require  are  good  waterings  and  a  liberal  soil. 
The  best  Asters  I  have  seen  grown  were  in  a  dark 
material,  which  might  be  considered  a  mixture  of  sandy 
heath  soil  and  humus,  or  the  old  decayed  remains  of  the 
wood-pile,  the  weed-heap,  and  such  like,  which  material 
had  become  simply  a  black  mould.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
Of  what  use  is  this  knowledge  ?  Why  this ;  that  persons 
following  up  a  bedding  system,  and  desirous  of  providing 
a  succession  after  early  annuals,  or  things  of  ephemeral 
character,  may  thus  make  a  provision  in  a  reserve  ground, 
and  be  in  a  position  to  replace  any  bed  at  a  couple  of 
hours  notice.  This  reserve  garden  is  so  important  an 
adjunct,  by-tlie-by,  of  every  high  gardening  establishment, 
that  1  continue  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  we  do  not  hear 
more  about  it ;  some  long  winter’s  evening  I  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  show  forth  my  ideas  on  the  construction  and 
management  of  such.  I  remember  well,  writing  a  paper 
on  this  subject-  for  the  late  Mr.  Loudon,  about  fifteen 
years  since,  and  one  he  highly  approved  at  the  time ; 
and  this  I  did,  thinking  that  some  one  better  able  to 
follow  out  the  idea  would  “  como  to  the  rescue  ;”  but  I 
have  never  seen  an  article  on  the  thing  since.  That 
paper  may  be  found  in  the  back  numbers  of  Loudon. 

However,  digression  done  with,  let  me  take  up  my  tale. 

White  Ivy-leaved  Geranium. — Really,  a  gardener,  be 
he  ever  so  well  up  in  his  points,  may  learn  daily.  I  should 
have  thought,  half  a  score  years  since,  that  I  knew  all 
about  the  habits  of  this  charming  and  distinct  Geranium ; 
hut  a  piece  of  necessity  has  this  spring  added  another 
wrinkle.  I  had  about  thirty  pots  of  early  struck  cuttings 
of  last  summer,  placed  on  a  late  vinery  back  shelf,  close 
to  the  glass  in  February.  This  house  was  to  be  kept  as 
cold  as  possible,  short  of  freezing,  until  the  vine  broke  in 
April.  They  were  in  five-inch  pots,  three  in  a  pot,  potted 
in  strong  or  adhesive  loam.  Now,  these  wTere  placed  on 
this  shelf  because  they  must  be  removed,  and  because  few 
things  but  bedders  would  stand  the  situation.  They  were 
there  until  the  house  was  closed  for  the  vines,  and  were 
watered,  perhaps,  twice  during  this  long  period.  When 
taken  down  they  looked  like  plants  which  had  been 
parched  by  an  extremely  hot  and  dry  summer ;  they  were, 
i  to  use  a  common  phrase,  mere  “  shoe-leather.”  IIow- 
i  ever,  I  did  not  despair,  although  I  thought  it  a  strong 
experiment,  but  planted  them  as  a  band  or  edging  to  a 
bed  of  the  Diadematum  ruhescens  Geranium.  This  bed 
has  been  excellent;  the  Ivy-leaved  began  flowering  just 
after  watering  in  the  pots ;  they  were  turned  out  on  the 
27th  of  May,  by  my  note  book,  and  by  July  were  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  since  then  they  have  increased  in  beauty  in  spite 
of  the  untoward  season  we  have  endured.  I  have  bedded 
these  things  years  since,  after  being  kindly  treated  in¬ 
stead  of  abused,  and  had  abundance  of  green  foliage 
until  near  September,  when  a  few  straggling  blooms 
would  appear. 

And  thus  it  is  with  many  things :  we  have  all  much  to 
learn.  I  will  not  offer  much  apology  to  our  readers,  for 
this  gardening  Olio.  I  verily  believe  that  this  kind  of 
information  will  be  occasionally  acceptable. 

R.  Errtngton. 


SHRUBLAND  PARK. 

I  had  a  kind  invitation  from  Sir  William  and  Lady 
Middleton  to  come  down  and  spend  two  or  three  days 
here,  to  see  the  progress  of  the  wonderful  alterations 
and  improvements  carried  on  in  the  gardens  since  I 
left  this  time  two  years;  and  here  I  am,  in  the  midst  of 
the  bustle,  just  turned  into  a  private  room  to  write 
down  a  few  hasty  notes ;  but  I  must  put  off  the  main 
details  till  next  week. 

Visitors  from  town  have  to  enter  the  park  by  the 
London  Lodge,  where  Harry  Moore  still  presents  the 
first  note  of  preparation  to  this  magnificent  place;  his 
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square,  dark-green  boxes  of  scarlet  Geraniums,  managed 
on  his  own  original  plan,  look  as  rich  and  daazling  as 
when  the  world  first  heard  of  his  plans.  Half-a-mile  of 
a  gradual  ascent  from  this  lodge,  through  the  park, 
leads  up  to  the  front  door  on  the  south-east  of  the 
“  Hall,”  which  is  placed  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  at  one 
end  of  a  very  large  space  of  table  land.  In  my  busy 
days,  the  west  front  opened  on  two  terraces,  one  above 
the  other,  with  flights  of  steps  at  either  end,  and  a 
middle  flight  on  the  second  terrace.  From  the  bottom 
of  the  second  terrace  to  the  brow  of  the  hill  the  ground 
sloped  considerably,  and  on  this  slope  the  Italian  garden 
stood  where  Punch  first  made  his  appearance  among  a 
row  of  seedlings — Judy  coming  up  to  the  mark  the  same 
season,  and  in  the  same  row.  Mr.  Fleming,  from  Tren- 
tham,  was  the  first  stranger  who  took  note  of  the  two 
promising  seedlings,  while  on  a  visit  here  ;  and  Mr. 
Cole,  the  celebrated  florist,  named  them  two  years 
after  that. 

I  said,  long  ago,  that  two  large  boxes  full  of  Judy, 
standing  on  the  conservatory,  or  south  terrace,  and 
managed  on  Harry  Moore’s  plan,  were  the  most  perfect 
things  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen ;  without  a  single 
variation  on  the  old  mode  of  treating  them,  these  two 
boxes  are  now  as  perfect  in  growth  and  in  bloom  as 
anything  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  attempted.  The 
next  nearest  to  them  in  perfection,  that  1  know  of,  are 
the  two  immense  Tom  Thumbs  at  Bank  Grove,  near  ! 
Kingston,  which  I  lately  described,  and  eight  vase  Tom  i 
Thumbs,  which  I  saw  last  autumn  at  Newnham-Court-  j 
ney,  near  Oxford ;  but  Judy  here  is  far  before  them  ' 
all — so  that  wo  have  now  a  full  proof  that  some  kinds 
of  scarlet  Geraniums  may  be  kept  at  least  ten  years  in 
the  same  soil  and  boxes,  not  only  without  any  falling  j 
back,  but  rather  improving  all  the  time  ;  aud  for  this 
move  we  have  to  thank  Harry  and  the  London  Lodge 
at  Shrubland  Park. 

The  said  Italian  garden,  on  the  hanging  slope,  is  now 
on  a  dead  level ;  and  such  another  garden,  I  am  quite 
sure,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  this  or  in  any  other  country. 
The  ground  had  been  cut  down  nearly  ten  feet  deep  on 
the  highest  side,  and  wheeled  with  barrows  over  the 
steep  side  of  the  hill  beyond,  into  a  yawning  gulf, 
smoothed  on  the  surface  by  a  six-and-thirty  year’s 
growth  of  tree  box,  from  seeds  gathered  on  Box  Hill,  in 
Surrey.  Before  the  soil  was  thrown  out,  a  wide  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  hill,  and  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
centre  of  the  house  and  terraces,  was  cleared  out,  and 
down  to  a  solid  “footing,”  for  laying  in  a  foundation  on 
which  to  run  down  a  magnificent  flight  of  stone  steps, 
the  finest  in  Europe,  and  in  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  best 
style,  assisted  by  the  classical  taste  of  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Middleton,  who  have  long  contemplated  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  of  this  grand  undertaking.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  hill,  the  ground  formerly  sloped  away 
into  the  park  rapidly,  and  on  these  slopes  parts  of  the 
“  lower  garden  ”  were  laid  out  in  various  ways — the 
Rosary  among  the  rest.  All  this  is  now  buried,  no  one 
knows  where,  or  how  deep,  and  the  whole  space,  to  a 
great  extent,  right  and  left,  from  the  line  of  the  steps,  is 
now  as  level  as  a  die,  and  advanced  far  into  the  park  ;  j 
at  the  extremity  of  this  level  plateau,  and  in  a  direct  1 
line  from  the  centre  of  the  house,  a  chaste  Italian  colo-  i 
naded  loggia  is  erected  of  the  purest  Caen  stone.  It  is  ! 
open  on  the  garden  front,  and  more  than  half  open  on 
the  park  front,  and  at  both  ends,  and  is  the  very  finest 
garden  ornament  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of.  Between  this 
loggia  and  the  bottom  of  the  grand  staircase,  as  I  shall 
call  it,  the  ground  is  laid  out  in  the  geometric  style,  with 
broad  green  avenues  intersecting  each  other,  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  diilerent  lengths,  but  all  ending  with  some 
specific  object  of  nature  or  art.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
grand  staircase,  which  divides  right  and  left  from  the 
centre  line  into  a  crescent  or  half-moon,  a  splendid 


fountain  plays  in  a  basin  forty  feet  in  diameter,  with  a 
raised  massive  curb  of  beautiful  stonework,  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  grass  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  out¬ 
side  that  a  broad  gravel-walk.  The  ground,  in  some 
parts  of  this  level  plateau,  had  to  be  raised  fifteen  feet, 
to  get  it  to  a  uniform  level,  and  the  earth  for  this  filling- 
up  was  dug  out  just  on  the  outside  of  the  plateau  itself, 
and  the  excavated  parts  are  now  formed  into  dells, 
glens,  and  valleys,  of  all  forms  of  outline,  altogether 
making  a  most  picturesque  and  unique  garden,  for  all 
sorts  of  wild,  rock,  and  wilderness  plants,  shrubs,  trees, 
and  all  manner  of  things. 

From  the  bottom  of  these  dells,  up  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  level  on  the  first  terrace,  there  are  just  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  steps,  in  different  flights  and  flats,  or 
rests,  and  every  flight  ending  in  an  odd  number  of  steps, 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashion  amongst  first-rate 
architects  and  landscape  gardeners. 

Among  other  incidents  of  travel,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  Sir  Charles  Barry  here,  and  to  hear  the 
discussions  between  him,  the  worthy  Baronet,  the 
honourable  Lady,  and  their  new  gardener,  my  successor, 
Mr.  Davidson,  about  what  was,  what  is  now,  and  what 
is  yet  to  come,  before  these  great  improvements  are 
finished  ;  and  if  it  were  allowed  for  an  old  man  to  wish 
himself  young  again,  I  then  thought  I  could  wish  to 
turn  back  the  screw  to  live-and-twenty,  and  begin  afresh. 
But  rather  let  us  hear  about  the  flowers. 

Mr.  Davidson  told  me  that  he  planted  out  two  thou¬ 
sand  Golden-chain  Geraniums  this  season — six  hundred 
more  than  ever  I  did.  They  are  as  borders  to  large 
beds,  in  double  rows,  and  in  other  ways  as  well.  1 
think,  at  a  guess,  he  must  have  planted  out  three  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  prettily-marked  horse-shoe-leaved  Baron 
Huyel  Geranium.  This  is  one  of  the  dwarfest  of  all  that 
breed,  and  the  darkest  marked  leaf  of  the  whole  tribe, 
except  the  seedling  raised  at  Cosey  Hall,  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  Wight,  after  whom  it  is  called  here, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  is  the  right  name  of  it.  I  had 
some  cuttings  of  it,  and  named  it  Wight's  Seedling  pro¬ 
visionally.  Next  the  outside  of  some  large  beds  they 
place  a  band  of  silver  sand,  about  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  between  the  plants  and  the  grass,  and  as  this 
glare  would  subdue  the  effect  of  the  Golden-chain,  they 
plant  a  band,  a  foot  wide,  of  Baron  Hugel,  between  the 
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sand  and  the  Golden-chain,  and  on  looking  down 
this  arrangement  from  the  drawing-room  windows,  the 
effect  is  exceedingly  good.  This  is  quite  new  to  me  as 
an  edging-,  the  silvery  white  of  the  sand,  the  dark  and 
green  leaf  of  the  Baron,  and  the  golden  variegated  leaf, 
with  the  scarlet  flowers  of  both,  kept  in  subjection  by 
thinning,  and  any  of  the  usual  plants  and  tints  behind 
that,  towards  the  centre  of  the  bed,  are,  indeed,  most 
excellent.  In  another  bed — a  large  oblong— the  centre 
was  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day,  about  four  or  five  feet 
wide,  the  flowers  much  thinned;  next  to  that,  a  band 
of  Punch,  or  some  one  like  it,  two  feet  wide,  and  in 
full  bloom;  next  to  that,  another  band  of  the  frosted 
silver  plant,  Cineraria  maritima ;  and  next,  the  stone 
curb  or  border  to  the  bed,  which  is  on  gravel;  a  narrow 
band  of  Silene  Schaftce,  or  a  good  variety  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi  trained  down,  was  a  mixture  that  made  a  good 
impression. 

A  new  mixture,  which  is  exceedingly  good  and  telling, 
is  made  with  equal  quantities  of  the  Emma  Verbena,  a 
very  dark  purple;  and  Iphigene,  a  light  grey  one.  But 
why  tell  of  regular  mixtures,  when  no  one  succeeds  with 
them,  except  at  Shrubland  Park.  I  should  think,  if  a  good 
gardener  were  to  see  the  four  beds  of  this  mixture  here, 
the  sixteen  beds  of  Heliotrope,  and  Verbenas  Duchess  de 
Eemours,  Hamlet,  or Haidee,  in  the  “Fountain  garden,” 
and  the  shot-silk  bed  in  the  “  French  garden,”  he  would 
be  ready  to  cut  oft’  his  own  ears  if  he  could  not  do  the 
like.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  pretend  to  say,  that  on 
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damp,  low  grounds  such  things  are  impossible.  Geraniums 
will  get  just  as  leafy  and  gross  at  Shrubland  Park  as 
they  do  elsewhere,  if  they  are  planted  in  deep  beds  of 
new  or  very  rich  soil.  I  care  not  how  deep  the  bed  is 
made  for  a  Geranium  ;  I  would  make  the  soil  poor  enough 
to  starve  a  Poppy,  on  a  damp  bottom,  with  only  two  or 
three  inches  on  the  top  of  very  good  compost  to  set  them 
off  at  first  planting.  D.  Beaton. 


STANDARDS  IN  THE  FLOWER-BEDS  AT 
COURTEEN  HALT, 

A  friend  has  lately  informed  me,  that  much  as  I 
praised  the  effect  of  these,  in  giving  apparent  space  and  i 
dignity  to  flower-beds,  that  yet,  upon  the  whole,  my  j 
description  did  not  give  an  adequate  idea  ot  their 
beauty.  As  confirmatory  of  this,  and  also  enabling  j 
those  who  cannot  make  a  personal  inspection,  owing  to 
their  distance  from  the  scene,  to  form,  notwithstanding,  j 
a  correct  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  following  measure¬ 
ments  were  handed  to  me,  as  they  appeared  some 
weeks  ago : — 

Cassia  corymbosa. — Circumference  of  stem,  three  j 
inches;  height,  from  five  to  six  feet ;  diameter  ol  head,  ; 
four  feet,  showing  forty-three  large  spikes,  or  corymbs,  j 
ranging  from  a  foot  and  upwards  in  length,  the  lower 
ones  drooping  gracefully.  I  find  I  also  made  a  mistake  ; 
in  supposing,  that  when  raised  and  potted  in  autumn 
it  would  be  kept  in  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouso, 
as,  instead  of  that,  it  is  kept,  during  winter,  in  the  coldest 
end  of  a  cool  house.  Shortly  after  taking  up,  and 
placing  in  a  large  pot,  the  foliage  all  drops,  but  the 
blooms  remain  persistent,  affording  means  for  cut 
flowers  during  the  first  months  of  winter.  This  plant 
may  therefore  now  be  regarded  as  a  regular  cosmopolite, 
thriving  out-of-doors,  with  protection,  in  winter,  in 
greenhouses  and  plant-stoves.  Not  long  ago,  I  saw  a 
fine  noble  shrub  in  the  stove  conservatory,  at  Woburn, 
covered  with  bloom,  but  from  age,  and  standing  long  in 
one  place,  the  foliage  was  not  so  large,  nor  the  bunches  j 
of  flowers  individually  so  fine,  as  in  the  specimen 
planted  out-of-doors  in  summer.  There  is  no  doubt  it 
would  also  make  a  handsome  conservative  wall  plant. 

Salvia  fulgens. — Two  fine  plants,  five  feet  high,  and 
each  containing  above  thirty  spikes  of  bloom. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  Panslianger,  the  S.  spilen-  , 
dens  was  used  in  a  similar  manner. 

Scarlet  Geraniums. — Twelve  giant  plants,  nine  j 
feet  high.  Stems,  three  inches  round,  and  each  having  j 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  large  trusses  of  bloom. 

Fuchsia. — Such  kinds  as  cylindrica,  conlata,  Corolina,  j 
four  feet  in  height ;  diameter  of  heads,  four  feet,  and 
smothered  with  bloom.  One  plant  ol  Gorymbiflora,  j 
about  four  feet  in  height,  head  trained  flat,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  and  having  thirty  large  bunches  of  flowers,  , 
hanging  in  a  pendant  position. 

Pelargoniums. —  Vulcan,  Nosegay,  &c.,  from  four  to 
six  feet  high,  and  diameter  of  head  in  proportion. 

Brugmansia  i.utea. — Trained  flat  headed.  Stem,  five 
feet  in  height ;  diameter  of  head,  six  feet;  and  with  more 
than  150  flowers  fully  expanded. 

ARRANGING  FLOWER-BEDS. 

Our  friends  may  now  judge  for  themselves.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  is  rather  more  than  an  incipiency  of 
discontent  budding  respecting  the  grouping  system  as 
commonly  practised.  Certain  colours  are  run  upon ;  and 
these  are  placed  down  in  level  masses,  ot  a  yard  or  a  pole 
in  size,  as  the  case  may  be.  Even  here,  the  regulating 
the  height  of  the  plant  becomes  an  important  object.  I, 
sometime  ago,  saw  a  flower-garden,  the  individual  beds 
of  which  were  beautiful  and  well  filled ;  and  yet  the 
group,  as  a  whole,  was  very  unsatisfactory ,  looked 


higgledy-piggledy,  because  the  relative  heights  of  the 
plants  had  formed  no  feature  in  the  arrangement.  But, 
grant  that  everything  here  were  as  it  should  be,  the 
eye  soon  tires  looking  upon  so  many  feet  of  level  blazing 
colour.  These  standards  will  alike  give  variety  and 
repose ;  but  we  question  if  ever  they  will  long  satisfy 
the  craving  for  variety  and  novelty.  Hence,  though 
reverting  to  the  old  mixed  system  may  not  be  likely 
to  take,  yet  there  can  be  no  question,  that  from  the 
favour  given  to  beds  with  broad  edgings  of  a  different 
colour,  and  the  pleasure  seemingly  derived  in  looking 
at  beds  mixed  with  two  or  more  colours,  that  the  taste¬ 
ful  in  blending  two  or  more  tints  in  a  lied,  and  yet 
having  every  bed  in  a  group  prominently  distinct  from 
its  next  door  neighbour,  will,  ere  long,  be  another  puzzler 
for  the  already  fairly-worked  brains  of  the  gardener,  if 
the  ladies  do  not  take  this  trouble,  and  the  consequent 
responsibility  attending  it,  off  his  hands.  I  throw  in  the 
latter  clause  not  without  due  consideration.  Inatten¬ 
tion  to  it  has  constituted  a  fruitful  source  of  disagree¬ 
ables  between  gardeners  and  their  employers.  No 
doubt,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  a  little  or  even  a 
good  deal  of  our  own  way ;  but,  as  servants,  though  when 
called  upon,  we  may  respectfully  state  our  views,  if 
these  do  not  convince,  the  duty  is  plain,  namely,  honestly 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  and  commands  of  our  employers. 
A  worthy  nurseryman  once  asked  mo  what  1  would 
do  if  my  employer  requested  me  to  plant  a  tree  with  its 
roots  in  the  air!  “The  half  of  you  would  throw  down 
the  tree,  and  throw  up  a  good  place  too,  and  think  you 
were  doing  a  magnanimous  act,  though,  in  my  judgment, 
added  he,  a  very  foolish  one.”  This,  of  course,  was  an 
extreme  case,  but  it  exemplified  a  great  principle — the 
connection  between  serving  and  obeying.  On  the  other 
hand,  failures  are  such  disagreeable  things  that  no¬ 
body  cares  to  own  them.  The  responsibility  of  them 
should  honourably  be  placed  on  the  right  person. 

But  to  resume.  Mr.  Beaton,  a,nd  others,  have  already 
done  something  to  advance  the  mixing  of  beds  in  a  tasteful 
manner;  and  what  is  applicable  to  the  bed  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  basket,  vase,  and  balcony  plot.  With 
leisure  to  note  and  observe  much  that  is  done  in  this 
way,  he  and  Mr.  Appleby  may  help  us  to  many  an  idea. 
Among  others  I  have  tried,  I  would  mention  and  re 
commend  one  that  has  been  admired  here  for  seimral 
years — namely,  a  mixture  of  Mangles'  Variegated  Gera¬ 
nium  and  the  blue  Lobelia  sgieciosa.  In  a  dry,  mild 
autumn  this  keeps  good  to  the  last.  In  cold,  wet 
seasons  it  will  wane  by  the  middle  of  September.  As  the 
blooms  of  the  Geranium  will  not  be  thick  enough  to 
counterbalance  the  free  growth  of  the  Lobelia,  I  should 
consider  either  plant  rather  poor  for  a  bed  by  itself, 
though  the  Geranium  is  rather  pretty  when  thickly 
studded  with  its  small  flowers.  Many  even  place  it  in 
their  estimation  far  before  Flower  of  the  Day,  Mountain 
of  Light,  &c. ;  but  one  feature  of  the  Flower  of  the  Day 
is,  that  though  its  blooms  are  produced  rather  sparingly, 
they  stand  the  wet  and  weather  remarkably  well.  Some 
of  our  best  gardeners,  after  running  it  down,  are  now 
as  loud  in  its  praise.  I  have  never  done  great  things 
with  it  as  a  pot  plant — the  flower-stalks  are  too  short, 
and  the  flower  trusses  not  numerous  enough;  it  also 
looks  best  when  seen  from  a  distance.  I  found  this  out 
in  a  very  simple  way.  A  gentleman  was  sitting  within 
four  or  five  yards  of  a  bed.  “  How  beautiful  the  foliage 
of  that  Geranium  !  How  much  prettier  it  would  have 
been  with  the  scarlet  blossoms  of  the  Improved  Frog- 
more.  Even  that  other  bed  (some  twenty  yards  farther 
off)  is  a  decided  improvement  in  colour.  I  would  have 
rung  the  changes,  and  had  that  nearest  the  main  walk.” 
And  the  gentleman  had  to  go  and  stand  beside  the  other 
bed  to  be  convinced  that  they  were  identically  the  same. 
There  was  no  mistake  about  it.  Here,  as  in  other  mat¬ 
ters,  “  distance  lent  enchantment  to  the  view.” 
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Another  mode  of  guarding  against  sameness  is  to 
make  a  fresh  arrangement  of  materials  and  colour 
I  every  year,  so  that  no  bed,  or  vase,  with  but  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  shall  have  the  same  appearance  two  years 
running.  A  lady  lately  told  me,  that  even  with  all  the 
groups,  as  to  form,  stereotyped  fdr  years,  yet  the  com¬ 
plete  changing  of  them  every  year,  as  respects  colour, 

I  was  as  pleasing  as  passing  through  an  old  mansion, 
j  and  finding  the  papering  and  carpeting  in  each  room 
|  new  and  fresh.  This  can  be  done  well,  however,  only 
after  a  great  amount  of  consideration  and  reflection,  ail 
of  which  are  spared  to  those  who  place  the  same  things, 
and  the  same  colours,  in  the  same  places,  year  after 
year.  When  a  group  has  given  great  satisfaction,  it 
becomes  a  serious  question  how  to  alter  it,  and  give  as 
j  much  satisfaction  in  the  following  year.  The  very 
i  changing  of  colour  often  becomes  a  perplexing  matter, 

|  so  as  to  present  a  group  that  will  constitute,  when  com¬ 
pletely  altered,  a  harmonious  whole.  No  wonder; 
though  many  cast  upon  the  arrangement  of  this  year  a 
“last  sad  lingering  look.”  But  not  only  should  the 
colour  be  changed,  but  the  things  themselves  should 
also  be  changed.  Have  a  Geranium  garden  in  one 
place,  or  a  Verbena  garden  in  one  place,  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  everybody  expects  to  see  them  again — 
takes  it  quite  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  and,  however 
beautiful  they  be,  the  interest  is  weakened,  because  the 
feast  enjoyed  by  anticipation  may  have  far  exceeded 
the  reality.  Much  of  the  pleasure  obtained  by  the 
possessors  of  flowers,  and  flower-gardens,  arises  from 
the  means  they  possess  of  delighting  their  friends  and 
visitors ;  and  whenever,  year  after  year,  these  visitors 
know  the  identical  spot  where  they  will  find  a  certain 
plant,  the  blue-aproners  may  rest  assured  that  a  change 
of  position  is  required.  Besides,  on  the  whole,  the 
plants  will  thrive  all  the  better  from  the  regular  rotation 
of  crops.  For  these  reasons,  though  I  prepared  a  place 
for  a  Verbena  garden,  so  as  to  bring  the  masses  of 
bloom  nearer  the  eye  than  when  growing  on  the  level 
ground,  and,  to  give  variety  and  elevation  still  more, 
had,  for  a  number  of  years,  poles  in  the  centre  of  the 
beds,  and  these  poles  connected  together  with  wires  at 
their  summit,  up  which  poles,  and  along  which  wires, 
Lophospermums,  Maurandyas,  Convolvulus,  Tropceolum 
pentaphyllum,  &c.,  clambered  and  dangled,  I  see  that 
now  a  change  is  highly  desirable,  both  as  respects  rota¬ 
tion  and  novelty.  Trouble  and  thought  may  thus  be 
increased,  but  these  must  be  minor  considerations  to 
those  who  wish  to  foster  and  maintain  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  in  flowers. 

Either  with  or  without  these  separate  means  of  giving 
an  interest  to  our  flower  masses,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
we  all  should  feel  a  deep  interest  in  any  novelty  that  is 
likely  to  be  generally  useful,  and  which,  either  from  its 
habit  or  its  colour,  enables  us  more  easily  to  get  what 
we  particularly  want.  And  yet,  with  all  our  intro¬ 
ductions,  it  is  amazing  how  few  of  these  novelties  come 
to  be  much  used  after  the  first  season.  Without  some 
changing,  and  mingling,  and  standarding,  as  I  have 
above  referred  to,  it  is  quite  evident  that  our  gardens, 
individually,  will  be  deficient  in  freshness,  while"  most  of 
those  in  the  same  district  will  becom efac  similes  of  each 
other.  Unfortunately,  I  can  offer  no  consolation  here, 
as  most  of  the  comparative  novelties  I  have  tried  this 
season  have  disappointed  me,  and  that  after  previous 
trials.  A  few  of  these  f  feel  bound  in  honesty  to 
mention,  as  I  had  previously  given  them  a  high  com¬ 
mendation.  I  will,  merely  for  this  purpose,  conclude 
this  rambling  letter  by  specifying  one  or  two. 

CALCEOLARIA  SULTAN. 

When  I  last  mentioned  this,  1  spoke  of  it  as  I  found 
it.  It  was  then  a  perfect  blaze  of  beauty.  It  stood  the 
deluge  that  happened  at  the  Northampton  Show  well, 


and  several  other  heavy  rains  that  succeeded.  That, 
and  two  beds  of  Ploxes,  were  what  ladies  could  not  get 
away  from.  Of  all  Calceolarias  I  ever  witnessed,  it  was 
the  richest  and  most  massive  for  nearly  two  months  ; 
but  when  a  sharp  wind  came,  and  the  blossoms  still 
wet  with  rain,  a  great  portion  of  the  blooms  were 
scattered  at  once.  The  black  disease  then  began  to  assail 
a  few  of  the  plants,  the  young  shoots  did  not  succeed 
the  older  ones  quickly,  and  now,  though  there  is  a  quantity 
of  bloom,  the  beds,  as  a  whole,  are  thin  and  lanky,  while 
every  other  Calceolaria,  yellow  or  dark,  is  a  dense  mass. 
For  flower-gardens  near  London,  where  a  massive,  fine 
display  is  wanted,  before  families  leave  for  the  country, 
for  single  plants  in  pots  and  in  borders  it  will  be  highly 
useful ;  but,  I  should  rather  object  to  its  use  in  a  group,  1 
where  a  continuous  blooming  is  desired  until  the  frost  | 
comes. 

The  two  others  I  shall  mention,  are  Phlox  Thomp- 
sonii  and  Phlox  May cana;  the  first,  for  its  rich  crim¬ 
son;  and  the  latter,  for  its  stripes  of  purple  and  white, 
along  with  Sultan,  took  the  fancy  of  the  ladies  above 
every  plant  in  the  garden;  and  for  about  six  weeks 
very  beautiful  they  looked;  but  the  cold  rains  were 
too  much  for  them.  First  the  stems  got  yellow,  and 
then  the  leaves.  1  had  tried  them  before,  and  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  them.  But  I  did  not  treat  them  the 
same  way,  as  the  beds  were  wanted  to  be  the  lowest  of  a 
group ;  instead  of  growing  them  upright,  they  were 
pegged  down,  and  that  exposed  the  stems  more  to  heavy 
rains  and  alternations  of  temperature.  What  I  tried 
beiore,  and  what  I  have  heard  of  since  as  answering 
well,  were  allowed  to  grow  in  an  upright  manner.  There 
is  yet  hope  of  such  plants,  therefore,  for  bedding,  though 
I  would  not  like  to  trust  them  in  a  prominent  place.  As 
pot-plants  they  will  always  be  interesting.  R.  Fish. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  CROCUS. 

This  beautiful,  early  flower,  the  herald  of  the  spring, 
is  so  universally  known,  that  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  write  about  it;  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  many  cultivators 
scarcely  understand  how  to  grow  it.  Only  last  week,  a 
correspondent  wrote  for  information  on  this  subject. 
Presuming  there  may  be  many  of  our  readers  that  would 
be  glad  of  some  instruction  in  Crocus-culture,  as  well  as 
my  correspondent,  I  shall  try  to  supply  that  information. 
The  Crocus,  like  the  Hyacinth,  is  annually  imported 
from  Holland,  in  great  numbers,  and  certainly  we  can 
grow  them  quite  as  fine  and  as  well  as  the  Dutch,  if 
sufficient  pains  and  care  be  taken  of  them.  Perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  the  Hyacinth,  the  peculiar  climate  of  Holland 
suits  it  so  well,  that  we  cannot,  without  a  great  outlay  of 
expense  and  care,  compete  with  them.  Hence,  it  may 
be  cheaper  to  buy  them  of  the  Dutch  than  to  attempt 
to  cultivate  them  in  our  unfavourable  climate  and  soil. 
But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Crocus.  It  requires 
no  particular  climate,  nor  is  it  very  particular  as  to  soil, 
and,  therefore,  I  think  we  might  grow  them  successfully 
here  as  a  commercial  speculation,  and  have  the  roots 
quite  as  large  as  the  imported  ones. 

Situation. — The  proper  site  for  a  Crocus-ground, 
whether  to  flower  them  finely  or  to  produce  large  roots, 
should  be  in  the  country  far  from  smoke.  Close  to  large 
towns,  especially  manufacturing  ones,  with  their  countless 
long  chimnies  pouring  forth  thick  black  clouds  of  smoke, 
the  Crocus  will  not  live  long.  The  bulbs  yearly  decrease 
in  size,  and  eventually  perish.  In  gardens  so  unhappily 
situated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plant  fresh  roots  every 
year,  if  fine  clusters  of  flowers  are  desired  every  spring ; 
but  in  the  pure  air  of  the  country  the  Crocus  will  thrive, 
if  properly  managed  (which  management  I  shall,  in 
this  essay,  try  to  describe),  for  years,  and  continue  to 
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;  increase  in  number,  till  the  cultivator,  if  an  amateur, 
will  have  a  difficulty  to  find  room  for  his  stock. 

Soil. — The  Crocus  thrives  best  in  a  rich,  deep  loam, 
not  too  light,  nor  yet  too  strong.  In  a  geometrical 
(lower  garden,  the  soil  generally  is  properly  drained  and 
well-prepared  for  all  kinds  of  flowers,  and  such  prepa¬ 
rations  suit  the  Crocus  admirably  ;  but  when  it  is 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  preparing  the  bulbs  for  the 
flower-garden  the  soil  must  be  made  very  rich  ;  and  in 
’  order  to  do  that,  a  layer  of  well-decomposed  dung,  two 
inches  thick,  should  be  wheeled  on  the  ground;  the 
ground  should  then  bo  well  dug,  and  the  manure  well 
incorporated  with  it.  If  opportunity  serves,  it  would  be 
desirable,  after  tbo  first  deep-digging  with  a  long  spade, 
to  fork  it  over  two  or  three  times  with  a  five-pronged 
fork,  mixing  the  manure  thoroughly  with  the  soil.  If  it 
j  is  not  of  a  sandy  character,  add  a  good  layer  of  river- 
sand  with  the  dung. 

Planting. — In  the  beds  of  the  flower-garden  where 
they  are  to  bloom,  plant  no  bulbs  that  are  not  of  a  fair 
size,  such  only  beiug  likely  to  bloom  well.  Each  bed 
should  have  a  separate  colour,  that  is,  one  should  be 
yellow,  another  white,  and  another  purple,  and  another 
the  striped  varieties.  By  so  arranging  them,  the  effect 
is  more  rich  and  striking  than  if  the  colours  are  mixed. 

In  some  gardens  (Trentham,  for  instance),  there  are 
long  beds  on  the  sides  of  the  walks,  and  in  such  situa¬ 
tion  they  are  planted  in  rows,  each  row  being  of  a 
different  colour.  This  has  a  very  good  appearance;  the 
beds,  when  the  Crocuses  are  in  flower,  look  like  a  rich 
ribbon  of  the  gayest  colour. 

The  best  season  for  planting  is  about  the  first  week 
in  October;  but  they  may  be  planted  through  the  whole 
of  that  month,  or  even  till  the  middle  of  November. 
Choose  a  dry  day  for  the  operation,  and,  if  possible,  when 
the  ground  is  tolerably  dry  also.  They  may  either  be 
planted  with  a  blunt  dibber,  or  drills  may  be  drawn  with 
a  triangular  hoe,  and  the  roots  planted  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drills.  For  beds  on  the  turf,  or  in  a  geometrical 
flower-garden,  the  drills  should  be  drawn  across  the 
beds;  but  in  long,  narrow  borders,  the  drills,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  should  be  drawn  lengthwise.  If  they  are 
planted  with  a  dibber,  the  roots  should  be  placed  in  rows 
on  the  beds,  at  their  proper  distances  from  each  other  in 
the  row.  The  distances  should  be  six  inches  between  the 
rows,  and  four  inches  from  bulb  to  bulb  in  the  row.  If 
the  bulbs  are  good  ones,  and  a  fair  size,  the  foliage  will 
cover  the  ground  entirely;  and  the  blooms  will  stand 
thick  upon  the  bed,  so  as  nearly  to  touch  each  other. 
The  depth  they  should  be  covered  is  two  inches  above 
the  bulbs;  the  dibber  should  have  a  notch  round  it  to 
show  the  depth,  and  the  drill  should  be  that  depth  also. 
I  prefer  the  drill  method  myself,  but  it  is  not  essentially 
superior  to  the  dibbling  system.  In  either  case,  I  should 
recommend  the  holes  made  by  the  dibber,  and  the  drills 
made  by  the  hoe,  to  be  filled  up  from  a  barrow  of  roughly- 
sifted  Tich  soil,  to  that  of  levelling  them  in  with  a  rake  ; 
there  is  a  greater  certainty  of  covering  them  the  right 
depth  by  the  former  method,  besides  preventing  the  roots 
being  misplaced,  if  the  holes  or  the  drills  are  levelled 
in  with  the  rake.  T.  Appleby. 

•('To  be  continued.) 


JOTTINGS  BY  THE  WAY. 

(Continued  from  'page  483.) 

Manchester  Botanic  Gardens. — These  gardens 
have  greatly  improved  since  I  visited  them  two  years 
ago.  The  subscribers,  I  understood,  have  increased, 
and  thus  the  means  of  success  in  improvement  have 
been  afforded.  One  of  the  houses,  formerly  occupied 
with  Orchids,  has  been  converted  into  a  house  for  that 


noble  Water  Lily,  the  Victoria  Regia.  When  1  saw  it, 
about  the  middle  of  August  last,  it  bad  fourteen  perfectly 
healthy  leaves,  the  largest  measured  five-leet-seven-and- 
a-half-inches  in  diameter,  and  showed  the  beautiful 
crimson  edge  turned  up  full  four  inches,  forming,  as  it  j 
were,  a  large  leafy  saucer.  There  was  a  flower  expanded, 
which  measured  fourteen  inches  across.  The  plant  was  J 
growing  in  a  square  tank,  measuring  superficially  j 
424  square  feet,  yet  there  was  not  room  for  the  immense  \ 
leaves.  Mr.  Cameron,  the  respectable  curator,  said,  he  i 
found  it  necessary  to  bend  the  leaf  stems,  in  order  to  : 
make  room  for  the  leaves.  Certainly,  it  is  a  magnificent  j 
production  of  nature,  and  must,  in  its  native  rivers,  j 
form  one  of  the  grandest  sights  imaginable.  I  have  a  j 
sou  at  Demerara,  and  in  a  letter  he  sent  me,  be  said,  j 
that  ono  day  he  and  some  others  took  a  boat  and  went 
up  the  river  a  considerable  distance.  They  came  to  a 
part  where  the  river  formed  a  sort  of  bay,  and  on  open¬ 
ing  into  it,  they  found  the  surface  of  the  water  so 
covered  with  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  Victoria  Lily, 
that  they  could  not  force  the  boat  through  them.  My 
son,  being  rather  ventursome,  and  a  light  weight,  got 
out  of  the  vessel  and  walked  upon  the  leaves.  They 
were  so  large,  and  the  stems  so  interwoven  with  them, 
that  they  bore  him  up  quite  safely  for  some  distance 
from  the  boat. 

In  the  large  stove  of  the  Manchester  Garden,  I  noted 
a  fine  plant,  in  bloom,  of  the  rarely  seen-in-that-state, 
Yucca  aloefolia.  I  was  told  it  was  twenty-three  years 
old,  and  a  splendid  object  it  was,  with  its  long  spike 
of  pure  white  flowers.  Near  it  stood  a  magnificent 
Palm,  the  Caryota  urens,  in  fruit;  it  had  grown  to  the 
very  top  of  the  lofty  dome  in  the  centre,  and  was  in 
danger  of  breaking  through  the  roof.  To  prevent  this, 
and  preserve  the  top,  Mr.  Campbell  hit  upon  the  novel 
expedient  of  lowering  the  root.  The  soil  was  excavated 
around  and  under  it,  and  it  was  gradually  let  down 
lower  into  the  earth,  some  four  or  five  feet.  This  not 
only  lowered  the  top,  but  checked  the  rapid  growth  also. 
The  plant  did  not  seem  much  worse  by  the  operation. 
Another  Palm,  the  Rhapis  Jiabelliformis,  in  the  same 
house,  was  also  in  fruit. 

The  greenhouse  plants,  for  want  of  room,  have  been 
kept  in  small  pots,  and  thus  the  dwarfing  system,  a-la 
Chinese,  has  beeu  effected.  This  want  of  room,  how¬ 
ever,  is  about  to  be  remedied — a  large  conservatory  is 
about  to  be  built.  I  saw  the  stakes  put  down  where  it 
is  to  be  erected.  It  is  to  be  sixty-five  yards  in  length, 
and  forty-live  in  breadth,  and  of  a  proportionate  height, 
and  is  intended  to  be  a  promenading  winter  garden,  as 
well  as  an  habitation  for  plants.  This  noble  building 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  public-spirited  subscribers,  and  a 
very  agreeable  place  of  resort  for  the  numerous  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  large,  flourishing  city  of  Manchester. 

In  these  gardens  there  was,  formerly,  a  large  piece  of 
ground  set  out  as  a  garden,  to  exhibit  all  the  best  kinds 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  was  found  to  be  almost 
useless,  and  is  now  converted  into  the  more  pleasing 
object — a  popular  flower-garden.  I  am  promised  apian, 
or* sketch,  of  it,  and  all  the  flower-beds  also,  with  their 
forms,  and  a  list  of  the  plants  grown  in  them.  I  think 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Beaton,  will  be  pleased  with  it,  and 
I  shall  submit  it  to  his  inspection.  Perhaps  he  and  our 
Editor  may  think  it  worth  publishing  in  The  Cottage 
Gardener.  I  have  never  seen  a  flower-garden  that 
pleased  me  better. 

In  a  secluded  part  of  these  gardens  I  met  with 
a  Rose  garden  of  considerable  dimensions.  In  the 
centre  was  a  circular  bed  about  twelve  feet  dia¬ 
meter.  A  gravel  walk  surrounds  it,  and  then  a  bed 
three  feet  wide,  then  a  walk,  succeeded  by  another 
bed,  and  so  on  to  the  outer  circle  These  beds  are 
crossed  by  four  walks  at  right  angles,  leading  to  the 
centre  bed.  The  Roses  are  planted  in  single  rows;  the 
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tallest  standards  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  visitor  can 
walk  round  and  round,  and  inspect  every  rose-bush 
I  without  treading  upon  the  soil.  I  think  this  an  ad¬ 
mirable  arrangement  of  this  queen  of  hardy  flowers. 
The  garden  was  originally  a  flat  surface,  but  has  been 
broken  by  mounds  and  Jong  elevations,  the  materials 
for  which  were  obtained,  in  a  great  measure,  out  of  a 
space  laid  out  as  a  winding  lake.  The  water  is  well 
stocked  with  all  the  hardy  aquatics,  with  the  exception 
of  the  various  kinds  of  Nymphea.  The  finest  aquatic 
here  is  the  Sagittaria  latifolin.  It  was  in  flower  when 
I  called.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  spikes,  which 
J  stand  above  the  water  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches. 

I  The  flowers  are  white,  and  as  large  and  as  double  as  a 
j  Hyacinth,  which  they  greatly  resemble.  Every  hardy 
aquarium  ought  to  have  this  truly  beautiful  plant  iii 
it.  On  the  banks  of  this  lake  there  is  a  winding  path, 
and  on  the  side  of  that  walk  from  the  water  there  is  a 
i  large  rockwork,  well  stocked  with  the  best  Alpine  plants, 
and  many  hardy  Ferns.  Some  parts  of  the  banks  are 
clothed  with  lofty  trees,  affording,  in  hot  weather,  a 
pleasant,  cool  retreat  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 

T.  Appleby. 

( To  be  continued.) 


ON  PRESERVING  WINTER  FRUITS. 

Although  all  horticultural  writers  agree  that  a  fruit- 
room  ought  to  be  clean,  yet  not  a  few  urge  the  necessity 
ot  its  being  as  “sweet  as  a  dairy;”  this  sounds  very 
well,  but  I  wonder  who  ever  attained  that  high  position 
yet,  for  I  have  a  shrewd  guess  they  had  but  very  little 
fruit  to  preserve,  because,  however  agreeable  the  above 
tempting  observation  may  be,  which  has,  by-the-by, 
become  as  common  as  “  household  words,”  yet  there  arc 
few  persons  conversant  with  our  winter  fruits  but  are 
aware  that  they  emit  odours,  of  various  degrees,  which  i 
would  be  inimical  to  the  good-keeping  of  milk  was  it  1 
placed  in  the  same  room.  Indeed,  the  said  odours  are 
no  more  under  the  control  of  the  collector  of  fruit  than 
those  of  certain  cesspools,  sewers,  &c.,  are  under  the 
command  of  the  sanitary  commissioners.  Neither  do 
we  wish  our  brethren  to  attempt  to  check  or  stifle  such 
exhalations  farther  than  by  retarding,  as  will  bo  hereafter 
shown,  all  undue  haste  in  that  operation  being  per¬ 
formed  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the  plants  are 
I  placed. 

If  fruit  be  gathered,  and  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
encourages  it  to  part  with  those  subtle  gases,  which,  in 
common  phrase,  we  call  “smell,”  in  too  great  a  pro-  ! 
fusion,  in  just  like  ratio  is  it  travelling  on  the  road  to 
destruction.  Now,  as  this  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
mystery,  it  would  seem  to  imply  that  extreme  cold 
!  would  be  the  best  preservative,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  j 
no  doubt  it  is.  In  fact,  I  think  in  all  cases  it  is;  but 
cold  must  be  mitigated,  in  certain  instances,  wherein 
other  reasons  call  for  the  operation  of  ripening  or 
mellowing  being  performed  by  greater  warmth ,  other - 
j  wise,  the  flavour  which  nature  intended  the  plant  to 
l  have  will  l>e  deficient.  From  the  same  cause  and  cir-  j 
cumstances,  fresh  meat  in  Russia  and  North  America, 
alter  being  kept  some  months  in  a  frozen  state,  loses 
its  flavour.  The  chilliness  by  which  it  is  surrounded, 
instead  ot  sealing-up  and  preserving  those  good  points, 
would  seem  to  dispel  them,  therefore,  we  may,  in  like 
manner,  keep  our  pears  in  an  ice-house  ;  but  it  is 
j  questionable  whether  they  can  be  brought  out  from 
it  with  any  chance  of  their  attaining  that  flavour 
they  might  have  had  if  ripened  sooner  in  conditions 
more  like  that  which  nature  intended  for  them.  It  is, 
theicfore,  on  this  principle  that  retarded  fruits  are 
seldom  so  good  as  those  ripened  at  the  proper  period. 

However,  the  requirements  of  society  are  such,  that 


the  longer  the  period  wherein  good  and  useful  fruit  can 
be  commanded,  the  more  the  merit ;  and  some,  as  Grapes, 
Apples,  Cucumbers,  and  even  Pine  Apples,  may  occa¬ 
sionally  be  met  with  at  all  seasons,  or  rather,  that  most 
prolific  of  all  gardens,  Covent  Garden,  is  never  entirely 
without  these  things,  and  probably  many  more,  only  the 
wide  sources  from  which  these  supplies  are  drawn  ren¬ 
ders  it  impossible  for  any  one  -“private  garden”  to  com¬ 
pete  with  them. 

The  necessary  condition  for  keeping  Apples  is  a  cool 
and  pure  atmosphere,  iree  from  stagnant  moisture,  yet 
not  dry,  for,  in  fact,  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  is 
beneficial  rather  than  otherwise,  only  it  ought  not  to  be 
contaminated  with  the  vapours  which  the  loaded  shelves 
too  often  exhale.  This  is  only  removed  by  copious 
ventilation,  and  for  this  reason  a  fruit-room  ought  to  be 
lofty,  and  the  shelves  sufficiently  apart  to  allow  that  due 
circulation  of  air,  without  which  preservation  to  any 
great  extent  must  be  looked  for  in  vain. 

We  are  far  from  certain  whether  broad,  close  shelves, 
only  one  foot  apart,  as  we  have  seen  some,  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  worse  than  laying  the  fruit  thicker  on  shelves 
admitting  a  more  free  current  of  air  through  them.  In 
this  point,  as  well  as  that  of  having  the  fruit-room  lofty, 

I  am  borne  out  by  the  practice  of  many  of  the  Tventish 
farmers,  whose  keeping-apples  are  mostly  stowed  away 
in  their  hop-kilns,  which  are  either  conical  or  pyramidal 
structures,  whose  bottom  is  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above 
the  ground-level ;  and  the  cone,  or  pyramid,  being  ' 
“steep-pitched,”  as  builders  term  it,  the  apex  is  sur-  I 
mounted  by  a  cowl  of  about  two  feet  or  a  yard  in  ; 
diameter,  thereby  giving  every  opportunity  for  all  im¬ 
purities  in  the  air  to  pass  off  at  the  top,  which,  no  I 
doubt,  serves  an  admirable  part  at  the  time  the  apples 
are  stored  there,  by  feeding  the  interior  with  pure  air,  to 
replace  that  carried  off  at  top  as  it  becomes  vitiated ; 
fire-heat,  of  course,  is  dispensed  with,  and  no  covering 
put  over  the  fruit  until  very  severe  weather  renders  it 
necessary.  Now,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  fruit 
often  lies  in  these  kilns  in  a  body  two  feet  thick,  and 
turns  out  in  excellent  order  at  a  late  period,  it  would 
seem  that  the  so-much  urged  proposition  of  laying  them 
thin,  or  even  singly  on  shelves,  was,  after  all,  a  piece  of 
pedantry  ;  yet  such  is  not  the  case.  If  those  fruits  that 
lay  in  such  heaps  over  the  well-ventilated  hop-kiln  had 
been  lying  singly  there,  they  would  probably  have  kept 
much  longer  ;  but  as  it  is,  the  most  important  points  to 
their  preservation  were  kept  in  view  in  the  thorough 
top-ventilation  which  the  nature  of  the  building  afforded  ; 
ventilation,  perhaps, more  perfeetthan  in  many  structures 
where  that  object  is  specially  attempted,  because  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cone  forming  the  kiln  being  smooth 
and  free  from  any  of  those  impediments  which  check 
the  upward  current  of  air,  whatever  gaseous  impurities 
are  generated  in  the  interior  are  carried  off  at  top’  by  the 
admission  ot  a  purer  fluid  below;  the  nature  of  the 
building  being  such  as  to  encourage  such  a  draught, 
there  is  less  wonder  at  the  good  keeping  of  the  fruit 
inside;  consequently,  we  may,  from  that,  take  a  lesson, 
and,  comparing  it  with  most  ordinary  fruit-rooms,  let  us 
see  in  how  much  they  differ. 

In  very  many  gardens,  the  store-i'oom  for  the  keeping 
of  winter  fruits  is  placed  against  some  portion  of  the 
garden  wall,  often  the  north  one,  and  possibly  is  con¬ 
sidered  very  good  indeed,  if  it  be  ceiled,  and  have  the- 
luxury  of  a  window  that  will  open  to  admit  air.  Now, 
it  very  often  happens,  that  this  window  is  small,  and 
does  not  extend  to  the  top  or  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  there 
is  often  no  other  outlet  for  the  impurities  which  generate  ! 
there  ;  consequently,  the  upper  portion  of  the  room  is  a  j 
sort  of  repository  for  all  these  volatile  impurities,  which,  ] 
being  lighter  than  common  air,  float  there,  their  grosser  I 
parts  being  only  removed  by  the  admission  of  fresh  ' 
air  in  at  the  window,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal 
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of  a  certain  portion  out ;  but  it  requires  very  little 
reasoning  to  prove  how  short  this  comes  of  the 
hop-kiln,  iu  respect  to  thorough  ventilation.  Now, 
though  it  may  be  asserted  that  Apples  will  keep  tolerably 
well  in  a  cellar,  where  the  atmosphere  being  cooled  down 
to  several  degrees  below  the  ordinary  level  outside,  the 
decaying  powers  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  arrested ; 
lienee,  the  preservation  is  more  due  to  the  absence  of 
decaying  influence  by  mechanical  means  than  to  any 
benefit  accruing  to  the  fruits  by  the  position  in  which  they 
are  placed  ;  besides  which,  a  sojourn  too  long  in  such  a 
place  necessarily  deprives  them  of  those  sugary  juices 
which  can  only  be  imparted  to  fruit  that  enjoy  a  little, 
more  or  less,  of  the  warmth  of  the  season.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  on  these  principles,  that  small  fruits,  after  being 
kept  some  time  in  the  cold  air  of  our  ice-house,  generally 
lose  their  flavour,  and  present  little  more  than  the 
appearance  of  what  they  once  were;  certainly,  such 
fruits  as  Melons,  which  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
sugary  matter  than  many  other  fruits,  by  being  placed 
in  a  warm  medium  after  they  are  brought  out  of  a  cold 
one,  regain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  flavour  which  seemed 
latent  while  they  were  enduring  the  cooling-down  process. 

Now,  our  readers  will  easily  see,  that  the  conditions  we 
think  most  essential  to  the  well  preservation  of  our 
winter  fruits,  are,  first  of  all,  a  cool,  yet  well-ventilated 
room,  and  not  to  be  too  crowded  by  the  fittings;  but, 
while  we  are  recommending  currents  of  air  driven  through 
at  all  favourable  times,  we  would  have  these  ventilators 
so  contrived  as  to  deny  the  admission  of  a  large  influx 
of  outside  air  at  a  time  when  it  is  too  warm  or  too  moist ; 
while,  for  Apples  and  Tears,  we  would  supply  them  with 
the  cold  chilly  air  of  a  clear  frost,  and  admit  the  north 
wind  in  at  all  times  and  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

J.  Hobson. 


CULTIVATION  OF  WHEAT. 

Of  all  our  grain  products  Wheat  is  the  most  valuable, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  being  required  to  furnish  that 
most  important  article,  bread,  as  food  for  the  people,  hut 
by  reason  also  of  its  being  the  most  rent-paying  crop  of 
the  farmer,  and,  upon  many  well-managed  soils,  it  forms 
the  most  important,  and  almost  the  only  kind  of  grain 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  sale. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Wheat  cultivation 
is  its  almost  universal  adaptation  as  a  farm  produce ; 
for  under  a  system  of  cultivation  suited  to  the  soil  and 
situation,  Wheat  may  be  grown  upon  almost  every  kind 
of  soil  usually  found  under  tillage,  the  nature  of  the 
climate  alone  being  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  growth  of 
the  crop. 

I  do  not  propose,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  to  write  a 
few  general  observations  and  rules  known  to  be  best  t 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  this  crop  upon  soils  in  | 
general,  as  this  is  apt  to  confuse  the  uninformed,  and  j 
render  it  difficult  for  them  to  distinguish  which  method  : 
of  tillage,  manuring,  &c.  is  most  desirable  upon  certain 
soils,  in  connection  with  the  ever-varying  seasons  and 
circumstances  with  which  they  have  to  contend.  It  is 
rather  my  intention  to  treat  the  subject  as  applied  to  i 
the  different  soils  under  cultivation,  and  in  separate 
divisions,  viz., — first,  the  cultivation  of  Wheat  upon 
heavy  clay  land  ;  second,  upon  good  loamy  land  ;  third, 
upon  sand  and  gravel ;  and  fourth,  upon  dry  chalk  soils. 

The  first  division  of  my  subject  relates  to  the  ma¬ 


nagement  and  tillage  for  the  crop,  upon  heavy,  or,  what 
(  is  commonly  termed  Wheat  land,  and  no  doubt  this  de" 

|  nomination  originated  in  the  fact,  that  formerly,  no 
other  crop  of  any  importance  was  grown  upon  this 
description  of  soil ;  but  since  the  introduction  of  root 
crops,  and  their  extensive  use  in  the  feeding  of  sheep 
and  cattle,  this  soil  has  been  made  to  contribute  largely 
to  the  supply  of  fat  stock,  and  the  production,  propor- 
tionably,  of  larger  crops  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Beans,  &c. 
The  successful  cultivation  of  clay  soils  cannot  be  carried 
out  unless  drainage  has  been  executed  efficiently  where 
required,  for  in  most  instances  they  will  be  greatly 
benefited  thereby.  The  first  object  to  be  attained  is  a 
good  fallow,  either  a  winter  and  summer  (commonly 
J  called  the  long  fallow),  or  otherwise,  the  short  or  winter 
i  fallow,  as  a  preparation  for  green  crops;  the  object  of 
the  fallow,  or  fallow  crop  being  for  the  purpose  of 
cleaning  and  deepening  the  soil  by  tillage.  After  the 
fallow,  the  next  point  of  importance  is  the  rotation,  or 
course  of  cropping.  The  old  method,  and  one  which  is 
now  nearly  obsolete,  was  to  sow  the  Wheat  after  fallow, 
followed  by  Oats,  and  then  Clover,  which  completed  the 
rotation;  that  rotation  has,  however,  given  way  to  the 
following: — First  year,  long  fallow;  second,  Wheat, 
seeded  to  Clover ;  third,  Clover ;  fourth,  Oats,  Beans, 
and  Teas,  and  the  latter  rotation,  it  must  he  admitted,  is 
preferable  to  the  former ;  but  the  most  advantageous 
and  improved  rotation,  in  all  cases  where  the  land  has 
been  previously  in  fair  condition,  is  to  make  a  short 
fallow,  and  sow  with  Swedes,  early  Turnips,  Mangold, 
&c.,  part  being  sown  with  Tares,  and  summer  fed  by 
sheep.  Second  year,  Oats,  and  Barley  seeded  to  Clover. 
Third  year,  Clover.  Fourth  year,  Wheat  out  of  Ley. 
Fifth  year,  Winter  Beans  and  Teas.  Sixth  year,  Wheat. 
This  concludes  the  rotation  most  approved  by  myself, 
and  here  introduced  to  notice  for  the  purpose  of  shewing 
how  much  the  preparation  of  land  for  Wheat  upon  this 
soil  will  vary  according  to  the  course  of  cropping 
adopted. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  usual  method  of 
making  the  long  fallow,  as  named  in  the  second  course 
of  cropping.  Commence  the  fallow,  or  first  ploughing, 
in  October  or  November,  with  a  furrow  not  less  than 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  depth  ;  strike  out  water-furrows, 
and  make  them  out  with  the  spade,  it  will  then  lay  dry, 
and  should  be  allowed  to  remain  until  the  first  dry 
weather  in  the  spring,  and  when  the  grass  and  weeds 
begin  to  appear,  then  give  the  second  ploughing,  turning 
back  the  old  furrow  the  same  depth  as  before. 

After  the  land  has  remained,  and  received  the  benefit 
of  the  alternate  changes  of  weather  for  several  weeks, 
do  not  harrow  the  laud  as  it  is  usual  to  do,  but  proceed 
to  plough,  the  third  time  crossways,  the  same  depth  as 
before ;  the  advantage  of  this  will  be  in  getting  the 
land  loose  and  hollow,  and  making  it  quite  level,  after 
being  worked  with  the  drags,  harrows,  &c.,  and  these 
are  the  two  most  important  points  in  summer-fallowing, 
the  action  of  the  harrows,  roller,  &c.  in  the  after  tillage, 
being  so  much  more  effective.  The  land,  after  being 
made  quite  fine,  may  then  be  left  for  several  weeks, 
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until  the  grass  and  weeds  are  quite  dead.  In  case  the  j  this  wretched  little  roof,  to  try  how  things  will  speed  with 
weather  is  showery,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  do  not  die  ^er. 


readily,  remove,  or  burn  them,  and  proceed  to  give  the 
fourth  ploughing  crossways,  and  use  the  harrows, 
roller,  &c.  as  before,  taking  care  either  to  remove  or 
!  destroy  all  the  grass  and  weeds  which  might  have  come 
to  the  surface.  When  yard  or  town  manure  is  applied, 
j  it  is  best  to  cart  it  on  the  land  previous  to  the  fourth 
ploughing,  it  the  fallow  is  sufficiently  forward  and  clean; 
but  that  seldom  being  the  case,  it  is  usual  to  lay  it  on 
the  land,  and  spread  it  previously  to  the  last,  or  ridge 
ploughing,  which  should  be  done  deep  enough  to  bury 
the  manure.  In  making  up  the  ridges  upon  heavy  clay 
soils,  the  five  turn  is  the  best  size,  being  about  eight 
feet  in  width;  this  will  allow  the  drill  to  take  one  ridge 
at  a  time,  the  wheels  going  in  the  furrows;  the  horses, 
also,  can  walk  in  the  furrows,  and  both  drill  and  harrow 
in  the  seed  without  treading  the  land. 

Joseph  Blundell. 

C To  be  continued.) 


THE  POOR  WIDOW. 

By  the  Authoress  of  “  My  Flowers .” 

Not  very  far  from  “the  rich  widow’s”  house  there  is  a 
hack  lane,  which  ends  with  wooden-doors,  that  shut  in  some 
private  yard  or  enclosure.  The  laue  on  one  side  is  hounded 
by  a  hedge,  on  the  other  by  the  backs  of  cottages,  one  of 
which  is  a  pitfall  of  Satan,  from  which  loud  voices,  tobacco 
smoke,  and  fumes  of  beer,  often  proceed.  Quite  at  the  end 
of  the  lane,  close  to  the  wooden- doors,  there  is  an  outhouse 
fixed  against  the  gable  of  a  respectable  cottage  on  the  open 
j  side  ol  the  lane.  This  outhouse,  stuck  together  with  little 
j  better  materials  than  brickbats  and  boards,  is  divided  into 
two  little  bits  of  holes  called  rooms.  They  were  once  a 
wood-house  and  coal-hole,  but  are  now  called  “  a  cottage,” 
and  in  it  dwells  a  “poor  widow,”  but  one  “rich  in  faith, 
and  an  heir  ot  the  kingdom  which  God  hath  promised  to 
them  that  love  him.” 

Do  my  readers  remember  the  “  upper  chamber  ”  where 
the  poor  lock-shutter  languished  on  the  bed  of  suffering  ? 
Well,  this  poor  widow  was  his  devoted  wife.  He  died,*  and 
left  her  in  complete  destitution,  with  nothing  but  a  few 
articles  of  furniture,  and  a  little  rick  of  rough,  water-side 
hay.  the  Board  ot  Guardians  would  give  no  relief  while 
she  had  a  thing  left  that  could  be  called  property ,  and, 
therefore,  until  this  poor  rick  was  sold,  she  starved  as  com¬ 
fortably  as  she  could.  But  it  pleased  her  Heavenly  helper 
to  bring  her  a  purchaser  very  quickly,  and  he  gave  her  just 
as  much  money  as  she.  owed  at  the  shop.  When  her  debt 
was  paid,  she  could  fairly  say  she  had  nothing,  and  then 
the  parish  pay  began — a  loaf  of  bread  a  week,  and  one 
shilling.  She  was  obliged  to  accept  the  affectionate  offer 
of  a  sister  and  brother-in-law  to  live  with  them  in  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  town ;  but  they  were  kept  poor  by  an  expensive 
I  tamily,  and  the  widow  felt  herself  an  incumbrance  to  them, 
i  for  her  pittance  was  barely  enough  for  herself,  and  her 
j  health  so  broken,  that  she  could  do  nothing  for  her  support, 

|  or  t0  make  a  return  to  them.  Her  heart,  too,  pined  after 
■  ^er  native  village,  and  the  neighbours  she  knew  and  loved; 
and  after  deep  consideration,  and  earnest  prayer,  she  began 
to  turn  her  mind  towards  the  possibility  of  getting  back 
there  again. 

Lhis  outhouse  was  a  tempting  refuge  for  oue  who  longed 
for  some  spot  in  which  to  lay  her  head,  and  yet  had  nothing 
to  rent  a  cottage  with.  Sixpence  a  week,  she  thought, 
might  be  managed,  and  the  blessedness  of  a  home  of  her 
own,  and  in  the  place  where  she  was  born,  and  where  her 
husband  and  child  lay  buried,  and  the  possibility  of  doing 
some  little  good  to  the  sick  and  afflicted  round  her — these 
things  all  pressed  so  heavily  against  the  spring  of  prudence, 
that  at  last  it  gave  way,  and  the  widow  settled' herself  under 


Go  when  you  will,  she  is  seated  with  a  book  in  her  hand — 
either  the  Scriptures,  or  a  hymn  book,  or  Bunyan’s  Holy 
War,  or  a  tract.  In  the  first  room,  so  called,  there  she  sits, 
in  a  close,  crimped  cap,  the  pink  of  cleanliness,  with  a  table, 
two  old-fashioned  chairs,  a  small  set  of  shelves,  with  a  few 
plates,  and  tea-things  upon  them,  a  tiny  cupboard  with  her 
loaf  in  it,  a  kettle,  a  saucepan,  and  a  broom.  The  inner 
apartment  you  enter  by  a  low  door,  and  a  very  high  step, 
so  that  the  thin  ceiling  touches  your  head,  and  a  little 
square  of  glass  shows  you  that  there  is  scarcely  room  to 
stand  between  the  wall  and  the  bed.  Light,  however,  peeps 
in  from  between  the  brick-work,  and  damp  settles  upon 
every  thing,  just  as  it  does  in  a  coal-shed.  The  widow  has 
made  a  strip  of  matting,  which  keeps  her  feet  from  the 
damp  bricks,  but  the  whole  tenement  is  so  damp  and  cold, 
that  it  drove  away  an  aged  spinster  last  winter,  and  how  the 
widow  will  “  win  through  ”  the  one  that  is  approaching 
seems  uncertain. 

Her  delight  is  to  go  and  visit  the  sick  ;  and  the  joy  with 
which  she  takes  them  a  cup  of  tea,  or  any  little  scrap  from 
her  own  cupboard,  is  quite  delightful  to  see.  Sometimes 
she  contrives  a  little  apple-dumpling,  and  then  she  goes  with 
a  bit  covered  up  to  a  poor  sick  man  in  a  neighbouring 
cottage,  with  a  benevolence  of  heart,  and  swelling  of  the 
breast  that  a  queen  might  sigh  for.  She  goes  to  read  and 
speak  comfortably  to  those  for  whom  she  has  nothing  else ; 
and  she  speaks  a  word  of  exhortation  to  those  ivho  know  not 
the  Lord.  Her  desire  is  to  glorify  God  in  all  things,— and 
to  hear  her  speak,  and  to  mark  her  little  knowledge,  one 
cannot  but  confess  that  she  has  been  taught  of  God. 

It  is  remarkable  the  way  in  which  the  poor  and  unlearned 
discourse  about  spiritual  things.  The  educated  Christian 
speaks  well,  and  scripturely,  and  declares  the  very  same 
truths  as  his  humble  neighbour  ;  but  from  the  poor  man’s 
lips  they  come  with  peculiar  unction;  there  is  something  in 
the  way  he  sets  them  forth  that  the  educated  man  cannot 
attain  to.  Nobody  will  understand  this  but  those  who  have 
listened  to  them  ;  it  is  very  strange ;  but  scriptural  discourse 
has  double  power  when  proceeding  from  a  simple,  unculti¬ 
vated  mind. 

The  widow’s  principal  business  is  to  cheer  poor  William 
Adams  under  his  pains  and  trials.  She  often  sits  by  his 
side,  when  he  can  bear  to  be  talked  to,  and  lifts  him  up  by 
her  powerful  words.  Her  energy  and  fervour  is  great,  and 
lie  says,  it  is  most  encouraging  and  reviving  to  him  to  listen 
to  her  conversation.  She  has  had  long  and  deep  experience 
herself,  and  therefore  she  can  minister  help  and  consolation 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  and  when  Christians 
have  nothing  else  to  give,  they  do  not  go  to  their  afflicted 
brethren  empty  handed  if  they  tyke  with  them  a  word  in 
season  to  those  that  are  weary. 

Readers !  which  is  the  happiest  ?  the  rich  widow,  or  the 
poor  one?  What  is  it  that  makes  the  rose-covered  cottage 
dull;  and  the  coal-shed  bright  with  light? 

It  is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  a  poor,  and  aged,  and  infirm, 
and  tottering.  Christian  “going  about,”  like  our  Great 
Example,  “doing  good;  ”  ministering,  to  the  utmost  of  her 
ability,  to  those  who  have  certainly  not  less  of  this  world’s 
goods  than  herself;  and,  in  some  cases,  much  more.  But 
kindliness,  sympathy,  exhortation,  correction,  and  reproof,  as 
occasion  offers,  are  Christian  duties,  and  Christian  pleasures, 
and  it  needs  nothing  but  the  heart  set  aright  to  fulfil  them. 

The  poor  widow  lias  a  heart  brimming  over  with  love  and 
gratitude  to  a  covenant  God,  who  has  led  her  through  a 
howling  wilderness,  “  in  the  daytime  with  a  cloud,  and  all 
the  night  with  a  light  of  lire.”  She  has  not  forgotten  “  his 
works  and  his  wonders  ”  that  he  showed  her  ;  and  her  plea¬ 
sure  now  is  to  “  keep  his  covenant  and  walk  in  his  law.” 

This  is  real  happiness ;  even  amidst  poverty,  infirmity, 
and  age.  This  is  to  seek  rest  and  to  find  it. 

Readers !  You  cannot  live  in  a  much  v’orse  place  than  a 
coal-shed  ;  you  cannot  be  much  poorer  than  this  poor  widow. 
“  Go,  and  do  likewise.” 
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ALLOTMENT  FARMING.— October. 

How  many  reminiscences  of  the  past — how  many  antiei 
pations  of  the  future — rush  into  the  mind,  when  we,  in  a 
musing  mood,  estimate  our  position,  and  find  ourselves  on 
the  edge  of  old  October.  We  very  naturally  thus  soli¬ 
loquise : — Is  the  summer  really  gone;  and  are  we  so  fast 
approaching  the  edge  of  winter?  Are  we  prepared  for  that 
gloomy  period,  when  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  for  sustenance  out-doors  ?  Have  we  done  all 
we  could,  in  the  spirit  of  prudent  forecast,  to  secure  a 
winter’s  supply  of  roots  and  vegetables,  to  eke  out  more  ex¬ 
pensive  affairs ;  and  to  add  change  and  variety  to  the  winter’s 
j  repast  ? 

These  are  grave  questions,  at  this  period,  to  those  for 
whom  our  labours  are  intended  ;  and,  indeed,  they  concern 
|  every  one  who  cultivates  land,  whether  a  score  poles,  or  a 
j  hundred  acres.  In  these  days,  more  especially,  do  such 
I  considerations  press  with  unusual  weight,  for  the  prospect 
I  before  us  is  strange  enough  to  attract  extra  attention  in  an 
unusual  degree.  The  Potato  disease,  so  virulent  as  well 
nigh  to  threaten  an  utter  extermination  of  that  invaluable 
root ;  bread-stuffs  of  all  kind  dear,  and  likely  to  rise  higher; 
flesh  meat  up  to  war  prices  again ;  and,  indeed,  everything 
pertaining  to  dietary  matters  high  in  the  market,  and  having 
a  tendency  to  rise.  Added  to  this,  at  the  time  I  write,  much 
difficulty  in  securing  the  later  harvest,  both  as  regards 
weather,  and  the  labour  question.  By-the-by,  the  latter 
will  soon  become  the  question  of  the  day,  if  emigration 
proceeds  at  the  ratio  of  the  last  twelvemonths  or  so  ;  if,  with 
some  tens  of  thousands  of  Irish  labourers,  there  is  much 
ado  to  secure  our  harvests,  what  shall  be  the  case,  if  not 
only  these  men  emigrate,  but  a  “  drain  ”  commences  on  the 
very  sinews  of  old  England  ?  Surely,  the  day  is  at  hand, 
when  the  policy,  propriety,  shall  I  add,  necessity,  of  attach¬ 
ing  our  labourers  to  the  soil  which  bred  them,  by  adding  a 
quarter-of-an-acre  of  good  soil  to  every  cottage  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Plowever,  let  us  cast  our  eyes  over  our  crops,  and 
leave  these  things  to  our  rulers,  who,  thanks  to  God,  are 
tolerably  alive  in  these  days  to  the  interests  of  the  masses. 

Potatoes. — In  these  parts,  I  am  sorry  to  report,  the 
disease  is  worse  than  it  was  in  its  earlier  visitations.  It  is, 
indeed,  fearful,  doubtless  rendered  doubly  virulent  through 
the  immense  quantity  of  rain,  and  general  humidity  and 
shade  of  the  atmosphere.  The  whole  system  of  the  plant 
has  been  for  weeks  disturbed  with  half-elaborated  sap. 
This  could  not,  under  present  circumstances,  but  lead  to 
increased  disease.  And  what  must  we  do?  it  will  be  asked. 
To  which  I  answer,  No  man  can  say  decidedly.  I  verily  had 
thought  that  planting  early,  on  land  not  fresh  manured, 
taking  them  up  before  the  tuber  was  affected,  and  strewing 
them  thinly  on  the  dry  fioor  for  a  fortnight,  would  prevent 
or  arrest  the  disease.  And  such  a  course,  last  autumn,  was 
crowned  with  the  most  complete  success  in  my  case;  so 
much  so,  as  quite  to  astonish  parties  aware  of  the  circum¬ 
stances.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that  such  has  not  been 
the  case  up  to  this  time ;  out  of  two  or  three  sorts  thus 
treated,  I  have  lost  some  forty  per  cent,  at  least. 

I  remember  once  reading  a  tale  of  a  man,  who  bet  a  wager, 
that  he  would  get  a  hundred  receipts  for  the  tooth-ache 
within  an  hour.  He  took  a  seat  on  (I  think!  old  London- 
bridge,  and  commenced  making  wry  faces,  and  uttering  ago¬ 
nising  cries,  and,  verily,  recipes  poured  in  on  him  from  all 
|  sides — he  won  easily.  And  so  with  our  Potato  disease.  A 
man  on  a  journey  may  soon  collect  a  hundred  recipes.  I 
met  a  grave-looking  person  the  other  day,  at  a  railway  station, 
who  fairly  begged  of  me  to  try  the  effect  of  pitting  them 
the  moment  they  were  taken  up  ;  he  assured  me  that  two 
years  successively,  last  and  this,  he  had  done  so,  covering 
the  pit  or  “hog”  with  nine  inches  of  soil.  Now  this 
was  done  with  the  kind  known  in  these  parts  as  “  the 
Radicals,”  than  which  none  have  decayed  worse  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  He  assured  me,  that  he  opened 
a  pit  last  week,  which  had  been  thus  covered  for  six  weeks, 
and  that  scarcely  one  was  decayed.  His  maxim  is,  exclusion 
i  of  air  by  all  possible  means ;  and,  in  order  to  prove  this 
point,  I  have  selected  a  dozen  potatoes,  equal  in  all  respects  ; 
six  I  have  put  in  a  bottle,  sealed;  and  six  I  have  laid  on  a 
shelf  in  the  shed.  Strange  it  is,  that  one  party  so  strongly 
!  advocates  thorough  exposure  to  the  air,  drying,  and  even 


greening ;  whilst  another  as  strongly  advocates  just  the 
reverse.  I  am  this  day  (September  17th)  covering  a  lloor 
with  Potatoes  taken  up  yesterday,  and  I  am  going  to  smother 
them  with  fresh-burnt  wood  ashes,  as  an  experiment. 

1  may  here  again  recommend  caution  and  care  in  the 
selection  and  preservation  of  seed  for  the  ensuing  year. 
There  are  those  who  say  it  is  as  well  to  plant  from  diseased 
seed,  but  both  science  and  common  sense  arc  averse  to  such 
a  proceedure. 

Storing  Roots  in  General. — By  the  end  of  the  month, 
Carrots  and  Mangold  must  be  stored;  indeed,  Carrots  pro¬ 
bably  sooner,  especially  if  the  grub  has  been  busy.  A  dry 
period  should  by  all  means  be  chosen.  The  Carrot  tops  are 
valuable  food  for  either  cow  or  pig,  and  should  be  used 
accordingly.  They  may  be  mowed  or  knifed  down  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  crown,  leaving  the  root  to  draw  them  by ; 
and  when  taken  up  they  may  bo  cut  into  the  quick,  that  is 
to  say,  a  slice  taken  off  the  crown,  to  destroy  or  weaken  the 
growing  principle.  These  crowns  may  be  mixed  with  boil¬ 
ing  food  for  the  fattening  of  store  pigs.  Now,  both  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  and  other  store  roots,  it  may  again  be  observed, 
that  to  get  them  housed  dry,  and  to  keep  them  dry  after,  is 
the  chief  secret.  If  there  be  a  considerable  bulk  of  such 
roots,  and  house,  shed,  or  cellar-room  is  scarce,  they  may  be 
piled  in  a  ridge,  in  any  high  and  dry  plot,  and  protected 
from  frost.  My  practice  is  to  select  a  plot  of  the  kind 
behind  a  hedge,  fence,  or  wall,  where  the  sun  seldom  shines ; 
and  where,  in  drenching  periods,  wet  can  never  lie.  Here 
the  various  roots  are  piled  in  pyramids  of  about  three  feet 
at  base  by  nearly  four  feet  in  height.  On  the  ground,  a 
little  new  and  dry  straw  is  laid,  and  the  whole  pyramid  of 
roots,  carefully  placed,  is  also  covered  with  new  straw,  and 
the  whole  is  soiled  over  about  two  inches  thick ;  the  soil 
taken  from  the  sides  or  base  of  the  pyramids  and  cut  to  slope 
from  the  pyramid  ;  this  at  once  conducts  away  all  rains. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  six  inches  more  soil  may 
be  added  if  the  roots  are  to  keep  until  spring ;  or,  if  more 
convenient,  a  good  coating  of  litter  may  be  strewed  over. 
Thus,  it  will  be  found,  that  any  of  our  store-roots  will  turn 
out  in  March  and  April  quite  fresh  ;  the  main  features  being 
dryness  and  as  low  a  temperature  as  can  be  attained  short 
of  freezing  the  roots;  albeit,  a  slight  approach  to  this 
condition  would  do  good  rather  than  otherwise. 

Tho  weather  being  dry,  when  the  roots  are  pulled,  they 
may  be  thrown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  for  three  or  four 
horns,  and  then  they  may  be  slightly  scraped  if  much  soil 
adheres  to  them ;  and  this  little  ceremony,  by  causing  the 
operator  to  move  all  the  roots,  performs  a  double  operation ; 
it  turns  them  and  dries  the  other  side.  They  may  be 
scraped,  if  necessary,  with  a  ]hece  of  lath  cut  in  proper  form, 
but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound  them.  Those  who 
can  pile  such  roots  in  out  houses,  or  anywhere  in-doors, 
must  take  care  that  they  do  not  become  shrivelled ;  mere 
dryness  will  scarcely  accomplish  this;  but  if  there  be  fire- 
heat,  or  the  sun  or  light  can  act  on  the  roots,  they  will 
speedily  lose  their  virtues.  They  must,  by  all  means,  be 
kept  dark,  and  the  air  excluded. 

As  for  Parsnips,  they  are  better  left  in  the  soil  until  the 
beginning  of  February,  as  we  have  oftentimes  proved  and 
stated.  It  is  well,  however,  to  cover  their  crowns  when  cut 
down  slightly ;  and  my  practice  is  to  spread  the  manure 
allowed  to  the  succeeding  crop  over  their  surface,  and  to 
dig  them  out  according  as  needed  :  they  will  keep,  however, 
without  shrivelling,  two  or  three  weeks,  at  least,  on  any  cool 
and  damp  floor,  always  taking  the  precaution  of  tin-owing 
something  over  them  to  keep  them  dark,  and  to  avert  the 
action  of  the  air;  for  every  one  surely  must  know  that  the 
conjoint  influences  of  air  and  light  changes  the  character 
of  those  portions  of  plants  which  have  been  formed  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

Swedes. — These  will  endure  ordinary  winters  unprotected ; 
but  there  is  nothing  like  having  these  things  under  com¬ 
mand  at  a  moment’s  notice.  It  is  awkward  for  the  cottager’s 
wife  to  have  to  combat  with  half-a-dozen  inches  of  snow  in 
order  to  get  at  some  Swedes  for  her  family,  or  for  the  hog. 
Moreover,  they  are  not  quite  safe  in  the  soil. 

Collecting  Leaves,  Tops,  &c. — Some  of  our  modern 
cultivators  advocate  the  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  root  crops 
whilst  in  the  middle  of  their  growth  ;  this  is  extraordinary. 
Surely,  the  keen  hunt  after  startling  novelties  in  this  age  of 
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wonders  sometimes  bids  defiance  to  common  sense,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  philosophic  principles.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  least  discoloration  takes  place  in  the  lower  leaves, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  may  be  at  once  removed 
without  injury  to  the  roots,  and  with  a  positive  benefit  to 
the  cow  or  pig. 

Winter  Greens. — Little  is  needed  now  among  these,  but 
to  clear  them  thoroughly,  and  to  collect  the  lower  leaves  by 
system,  as  with  the  root  crops.  Those  who  wish  for  early 
sprouts  to  their  Green  Kale  or  Brussels  Sprouts,  may  top 
some  of  the  strongest  in  the  beginning  of  October.  These 
will  commence  sprouting  this  autumn,  and  will  grow  during 
all  mild  winter  weather.  The  Cabbage  plants,  from  sowings 
in  the  early  part  of  August,  should  be  pricked-out,  three 
inches  apart,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month,  but  not  on  rich 
soil.  A  little,  of  the  burnt  matter  of  the  weed  heap  will  be 
a  good  dressing.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  they  get  “  winter 
proud,”  and  suffer  much  from  frost  in  consequence. 

And  now,  the  ground  being  relieved  of  its  root-crops,  let 
me  strenuously  advise  that  every  spare  plot  be  ridged  up  to 
mellow.  This  is  so  important  a  procedure,  that,  were  I  a 
proprietor  of  allotments,  I  should,  although  unwilling  to 
dictate,  insist  on  the  practice  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
held  the  land.  If  any  plots  are  sour,  or  too  adhesive,  a 
good  opportunity  will  occur  of  spreading  cinder,  or  other 
ashes,  lime  rubbish,  road  scrapings,  &c.  These  will  work 
an  important  change  for  spring  cropping.  The  end  of 
October,  too,  is  a  period  highly  eligible  to  prosecute  drainage 
matters,  and  the  landlord  will  do  well,  and  discharge  a  high 
duty,  by  promoting  such  by  all  possible  means.  The  manure- 
heap  should  now  be  seen  to  in  earnest ;  let  all  weeds  be 
collected,  hedges  clipped,  road-sides,  or  wastes,  skimmed  of 
their  weedy  turf,  if  lawful,  and  all  such  matters  charred. 
They  may  then  be  spread  over  the  muck-heap,  and  the 
whole  turned,  broken,  and  mixed.  The  heap  should  be 
then  piled  in  a  ridge  or  mound,  and,  indeed,  every  pains  j 
taken  to  keep  out  the  rains,  which  may  be  said  to  rob  the 
poor  man’s  muck  heap  of  thirty  per  cent,  annually.  Let 
some,  at  least,  of  our  readers  try  this  plan,  and  report  on  it 
next  year. 

In  conclusion ;  let  all  stagnant  soils  have  old  gutters 
opened  or  cleaned,  and  others  made  where  necessary,  before 
November  comes  on;  it  is  over  late  to  talk  about  these 
things  in  February.  4V bat  with  gold  hunting,  rumours  of 
war,  and  a  high  amount  of  consumption,  consequent  on 
commercial  prosperity,  the  approaching  winter  bids  fair  to 
be  a  trying  one.  Allotment  men  and  cottagers  will  do  well 
to  strain  every  nerve  now,  in  order,  not  only  to  keep  out  of 
the  shopkeeper's  hands,  but,  indeed,  to  have  some  saleable 
produce,  if  possible.  11.  Erkington. 


APIARIAN’S  CALENDAR— October. 

Bg  J.  H.  Payne ,  Esq.,  Author  of  “  The  Bee-Keeper's 
Guide,"  die. 

Very  little  requires  either  to  be  said  or  done  respecting 
Bees  this  month,  beyond  seeing  that  each  slock  contains  at 
least  twenty  pounds  of  honey ;  and  that  those  that  are  not 
placed  in-  a  bee-house  are  well  protected  against  wet.  In 
those  localities  where  ivasps  abound  it  will  be  right  to  con¬ 
tract  the  entrances  of  the  hives,  and  to  destroy  their  nests 
whenever  discovered;  for  this  purpose  turpentine  is  best; 
its  application  being  easy,  and  its  effects  certain. 

North  Aspect. — I  have  again  received  several  reports 
favouring  a  north  aspect;  and  not  even  one  against  it. 
Still,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  will  not  do  in  all  places. 

Chloroform. — I  am  obliged  to  “  Gliyra  ”  for  his  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point ;  and  in  reply  to  his  query  as  to  “  the 
dusk”  being  the  best  time  to  operate,  I  should  say,  that  if 
he  intends  to  take  all  the  honey,  and  join  the  Bees  to 
another  stock,  it  certainly  would ;  but  if  he  intends  to  take 
only  part  of  the  honey,  noon  would  be  the  best  time. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  A  ROOD  OF  GROUND. 

October. 

In  my  notes  for  September,  I  intimated  that  I  should 
give  a  description  how  I  prepared  my  land  for  my  Wheal- 
crop,  and  how  I  sow  the  seed,  &c.  Supposing  my  ground 
intended  for  Wheat  to  be  occupied  with  Potatoes  or  Man- 
gold-wurzel,  these  will,  by  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  be 
fit  to  take  up,  and,  as  soon  as  I  have  cleared  them  off, 

I  draw  my  cultivator  over  the  ground  (a  description  of  j 
this  implement  is  given  in  my  notes  for  August),  and  cut 
up  all  the  weeds,  and  rake  them  off,  making  it  quite  clean 
and  level ;  and,  having  been  previously  well  manured  for  i 
the  root-crops,  it  is  in  sufficient  heart  to  receive  the  Wheat.  ! 
This  is  all  the  preparation  I  make  previous  to  sowing  the 
seed.  I  then  draw  my  lines  eight  inches  apart  with  my  ] 
driller,  the  full  particulars  of  which  I  have  given  in  my 
“  Spade  Husbandry,”  which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than 
part  of  an  old  oak-bedstead,  about  five  or  six  feet  long,  and 
some  iron  spikes  fixed  in  for  teeth,  at  eight  inches  apart, 
and  two  handles  to  draw  it  by,  which  answers  the  purpose 
as  well  as  a  more  costly  one,  and  what  every  cottager  may 
contrive  with  very  little  trouble  or  expence.  This  simple 
implement  I  find  equally  useful  for  drawing  lines  for  other 
crops  as  well  as  Wheat.  Previously  to  my  beginning  to  draw 
the  lines,  I  first  fix  my  garden  line  the  whole  length  of  the 
ground,  and  place  the  driller  by  the  side  of  the  line,  and 
carefully  draw  the  outside  tooth  close  by  the  line,  from  one 
end  of  the  ground  to  the  other,  in  order  that  I  may  get  the 
lines  perfectly  straight  to  start  with  ;  this  being  done,  there 
is  no  further  need  of  the  line  in  drawing  the  driller  across 
a  second  time,  the  outside  tooth  being  placed  in  the  last 
line  drawn,  and,  if  the  ground  be  nicely  even,  they  may  be 
drawn  quite  straight,  and  there  being  eight  teeth  in  the 
driller,  a  rood  of  ground,  in  this  way,  may  be  lined  out  in  a 
very  short  time,  each  line  being  exactly  eight  inches  apart, 
which,  when  the  crop  is  growing,  gives  a  very  neat  appear¬ 
ance,  besides  the  great  facility  such  a  space  gives  for  hoeing 
and  keeping  the  crop  clean,  to  what  it  does  when  they  are 
sown  almost  half  the  space,  besides  being  irregular.  My 
land  being  of  good  quality,  I  have  always  found  this  distance 
quite  close  enough,  besides  sowing  the  seed  tolerably  thin. 

As  soon  as  I  have  prepared  my  ground,  as  above  stated,  I 
proceed  to  dibble  the  holes  exactly  on  the  lines,  about  four 
or  five  inches  apart,  at  the  same  time  stepping  between  the 
lines  so  that  I  do  not  tread  them  out.  I  have  a  girl  or  wo¬ 
man  to  follow  me,  and  drop  two  or  three  kernels  into  each 
hole,  which  is  quite  sufficient,  provided  the  seed  is  good  and 
can  be  kept  free  from  vermin,  &,c.  I  prefer  having  a  woman 
to  drop  that  is  well  experienced  in  the  practice,  which  is 
1  very  important,  as  boys  or  girls  are  very  apt  to  be  careless, 
and  put  too  much  seed  into  each  hole.  By  adopting  the 
above  plan,  I  find  a  great  saving  of  seed,  besides  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  getting  an  abundant  crop.  As  soon  as  the  drop¬ 
ping  is  finished,  I  rake  the  ground  over  well,  that  the 
seed  may  be  properly  covered.  The  way  I  prepare  the 
seed  is  with  a  steep  of  common  salt,  of  sufficient  strength 
to  swim  an  egg,  and  then  sift  some  fresh-slaked  lime  on  the 
seed  when  taken  out  of  the  steep,  and  stir  it  well,  so  that  it 
is  perfectly  dry  before  being  used.  If  the  seed  is  not  used 
directly,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not  lay  on  a  heap, 
as  it  is  apt  to  heat. 

Cabbages. — The  first  week  in  this  month  is  the  time  I 
transplant  my  early  Battersea  Cabbages  in  the  ground  where 
they  are  intended  to  stand.  The  following  is  the  plan  I 
pursue :  I  put  on  a  liberal  quantity  of  manure,  and  dig  it 
in  a  good  depth  ;  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dug  over,  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  transplant  the  Cabbages  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  If  a  crop  of  winter  Beans 
be  desired  to  grow  between  the  rows  of  Cabbages,  a  double 
row  may  be  dibbled  between  every  other  two  rows  of  Cabbages, 
at  the  same  time  the  Cabbages  are  put  in  ;  or,  if  the  long-  > 
pod  Beans  be  preferred,  they  should  be  sown  in  February.  1 
The  various  methods  I  pursue,  in  growing  crops  with  my 
Cabbages,  I  have  given  in  my  little  work  that  I  have  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned. 

Where  Vegetable  M.arrows  are  grown,  and  allowed  to 
ripen,  they  should  be  cut  this  month,  and  stored  in  a  dry, 
cool  chamber ;  and,  when  frosty  weather  sets  in,  they  should 
be  protected  with  any  covering  that  is  most  convenient.  I  ] 
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.  have  previously  noticed,  in  The  Cottage  Gardener,  the  j 
value  of  this  vegetable,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Potato ;  and 
from  the  almost  total  failure  of  the  Potato-crop  this  season, 

I  am  every  day  more  convinced  of  the  importance  of  giving 
;  every  possible  attention  to  cultivate  this  valuable  vegetable 
on  a  larger  scale.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  experiments 
that  I  have  made  with  them  this  season,  and  with  the  result 
of  their  produce,  which  is  very  abundant,  although  I  took  | 

!  very  little  pains  with  them,  merely  digging  holes  on  the  j 
level  ground,  in  odd  corners,  and  filling  them  with  manure,  i 
j  and  sowing  the  seed  in  a  little  mould  on  the  top  of  the  j 
!  manure.  I  also  grew  them  on  my  manure  heaps.  As  j 
!  they  ripen,  we  are  now  using  them  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Potato,  in  the  way  I  have  previously  described;  and,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  they  are  not  only  an  excellent  substitute, 
but  they  are  really  a  luxury.  We  have  found  the  easiest 
method  of  cooking  them  is  to  cut  them  in  quarters,  and  boil  | 
them  with  the  peel  on,  as  it  is  taken  oft'  after  being  boiled 
|  much  easier  than  when  raw,  and  saves  a  deal  of  time  and 
!  trouble. 

Potatoes. — From  an  experiment  that  I  have  made  in 
leaving  a  portion  of  my  Potatoes  in  the  ground  up  to  the 
present  time,  I  find,  in  taking  them  up,  there  appears  to  be  ; 
two  or  three  at  some  roots  perfectly  free  from  the  disease ;  ; 
and,  from  observations  that  I  have  made  in  other  seasons, 

I  have  found  those  that  remain  sound  up  to  this  time  will 
continue  so,  and  be  perfectly  safe  to  stoi-e  for  the  winter, 
and  will  be  fit  for  seed  the  following  spring. 

Parsnips  and  Carrots  should  be  taken  up  the  latter  end 
of  this  month,  and  carefully  stored  for  the  winter.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  pack  them  in  layers,  with  sand,  in  a  cool,  dry 
shed. 

Where  Mangold  Wurzel  are  grown,  the  end  of  this  month 
is  a  proper  time  to  take  them  up,  as  they  are  more  liable  to 
be  injured  by  the  frost  than  the  Swedish  Turnips.  As  soon 
as  taken  up,  the  tops  should  be  cut  off,  not  too  close,  and 
then  laid  iu  heaps,  and  covered  well  with  straw  and  earth, 
so  that  they  are  quite  safe  from  the  frost. 

Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  dig  over  the  ground  ! 
as  it  becomes  vacant,  and,  where  necessary,  to  trench  or 
double  dig  it,  and  to  let  it  stay  in  a  rough  state  during  the  i 
winter,  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  frosts.  It  is  very 
important  that  stiff  clay-soils  should  be  done  in  this  way  ;  it 
is  wonderful  the  effect  the  frost  has  in  improving  such  soils 
when  so  exposed.  John  Sillett. 


BREEDING  FROM  ONE-YEAR  OLD  FOWLS. 

Any  information  bearing  on  the  question,  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  breed  from  birds  one-year-old  or  two-years-old 
will  be  interesting  to  many  of  your  readers.  If  the  chicks 
of  birds  one-year-old  are  more  subject  to  “  weakness  of  the 
legs  ”  than  those  of  older  birds,  certainly  the  latter  are  to 
be  preferred ;  for  though  by  the  aid  of  medicines  we  may 
effect  a  cure,  yet  we  must  ever  aim  at  prevention,  and  only 
when  that  has  been  neglected  seek  a  cure.  During  the 
present  season  I  have  bred  about  100  Shanghae  chickens, 
almost  all  from  birds  of  last  year,  but  have  had  only  one,  a 
cockerel,  affected  with  this  complaint  of  the  legs.  He  was 
let  alone  for  some  weeks,  I,  having  in  past  years,  got  sick  of 
doctoring ;  however,  I  determined  at  last  to  try  cod  liver  oil, 
which  has,  apparently,  completely  cured  him.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  through  lying  about  much  the  limbs  become 
likewise  attacked  with  rheumatism — a  free  use  of  mustard- 
seed  I  have  then  found  beneficial.  After  six  years  ex¬ 
perience,  I  am  inclined  to  prefer  breeding  from  birds  one- 
I  year-old. — Wm.  Jno.  Beery,  Chaldon,  near  Coulsden,  Surrey 


SPARANIS. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  and 
feeling  a  deep  interest  in  the  object  of  its  publication,  I 
thought,  seeing  the  list  of  Sparaxis  contained  in  the  number 
published  last  month  rather  incomplete,  that,  if  the  following 
one  was  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  columns,  the  interest  and 
amusement  it  might  be  the  means  of  communicating  to 


some  of  your  readers  would  amply  repay  me  for  the  little 
trouble  I  had  taken  in  writing  it. 

Sparaxis  alba  or  leucantha. — It  is  almost  white;  there  is 
a  tinge  of  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  flower;  grows  fifteen 
inches  high. 

S.  bicolor. — Blackish-purple;  and  whitish-yellow  centre. 

S.  bulbifera. — Beautiful  golden-yellow  ;  grows  strong,  and 
blooms  abundantly.  , 

S.  carulea. — Slate-colour  ;  yellow  centre.  \ 

S.  nigricans. — Black-purple,  mottled  with  red ;  with  yellow 
centre. 

Pheasant's  Eye. — White,  with  a  yellow  centre,  surrounded  \ 
with  black  ;  does  not  grow  above  nine  inches  high. 

S.  rosea  punctata. — Bose  coloured,  mottled  with  white  ; 
yellow  and  black  centre  ;  a  strong-growing  and  great  bloomer,  i 

S.  tricolor. — The  original  variety,  grown  in  the  Channel 
Islands  under  this  name,  was  of  an  orange-scarlet  colour, 
with  yellow  and  black  centre  ;  an  exceedingly  pretty  variety. 
(Quite  right.) 

S.  tricolor  grandiflora. — The  original  variety  was  of  the 
richest  velvety  crimson,  with  black  and  yellow  centre,  ! 
gorgeous  to  look  at  when  blooming  in  masses ;  but  they 
have  grown  and  seeded  so  freely,  and  produced  such  an 
abundance  of  varieties,  and  of  so  many  colours,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  them.  I  have  seen  them 
growing  and  flowering  in  tho  season  of  every  hue  and 
colour.  I  would  refer  you  to  any  lover  of  flowers  who  has 
seen  them  on  a  fine  sunshiny  day  for  a  description  of  them. 

I  could  hardly  trust  myself  with  the  task. 

S.  tricolor  crispa. — A  peculiarly  crumpled-leaved  variety  of 
tricolor,  more  peculiar  than  pretty,  of  a  rich  crimson  colour, 
with  black  and  yellow  centre. 

S.  variabilis. — Avery  pretty  rose-coloured  variety,  with  brigh  t 
yellow  centre ;  the  flowers  do  not  expand  so  broadly  as 
tricolor  grandiflora. 

S.  versicolor. — Large  light  variety,  with  pale-yellow  centre, 
and  reddish  colouring  on  the  outside  of  the  jietals.  A  bold, 
strong-growing  variety. 

I  have  found  and  still  find  it  very  difficult  to  keep  the 
varieties  distinct.  I  have  selected  twenty  or  thirty  varieties 
from  the  beds  of  tricolor  grandiflora,  some  seasons,  but  have 
not  found  them,  even  under  circumstances  which  were 
favourable  to  their  general  cultivation  and  flowering,  keep 
true  to  colour.  They  sport  much,  and  I  have  invariably 
observed,  that  the  sport  is  from  darker  to  lighter  colours  ; 
which,  I  think,  tends  to  establish  the  theory,  that  the  darker 
coloured  varieties  are  hybrids,  and  that  the  lighter  ones 
are  the  original  stock;  versicolor  and  bulbifera,  to  wit. 

Chas.  Bd.  Saunders,  Cwsarean  Nursery,  Jersey. 

[We  are  indebted  for  the.  above  account  of  some  of  the 
best  seedling  varieties  of  Sparaxis  to  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  growers  of  the  tribe  in  Jersey,  Mr.  Saunders,  of 
the  Caesarean  Nurseries.  The  twenty-four  varieties,  which  I 
mentioned  as  exceeding  my  powers  of  description,  had  come 
to  me  from  the  Caesarean  Nurseries  through  a  London 
agent ;  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Saunders  takes  the 
same  view  of  his  own  seedlings.  They  richly  deserve  to  be 
grown  in  masses,  wherever  the  climate  is  suitable  for  them 
iu  the  open  air.  With  the  ordinary  contrivance  of  cold  pits, 
lights,  and  mats,  they  can  be  grown  in  any  part  of  this 
country  just  as  well  as  they  grow  in  the  open  gardens  in 
Jersey,  provided  they  are  planted  out  in  prepared  beds,  and 
not  in  pots,  in  the  usual  way.  Here,  in  England,  we  have 
not  one  gardener  out  of  twenty  of  our  very  first-rate  men  i 
who  understand  the  proper  culture  of  a  tithe  of  the  very 
commonest  bulbs.  They  even  do  not  know  their  mere  names. 
When  I  threw  down  the  glove,  and  challenged  the  whole 
fraternity  of  blue-aprons,  cabbage-men  and  all,  I  did  expect 
to  encounter  an  adversary  here  and  there  on  the  subject  of 
bulbs,  to  keep  up  the  interest  and  excitement  inseparable 
from  fair  and  respectable  criticism,  hut  hitherto  all  has  gone 
on  smoothly,  and  so  I  fear  it  will  do  all  the  way  down  to 
Zepliyranthes.  It  was  just  the  same,  a  few  years  ago,  with 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  wrote  a  popular  description  of  Ferns  ; 
but  now  Ferns  are  ably  treated  of  and  discussed  upon  freely 
enough  in  all  our  periodicals,  and  I  trust  it  may  he  the 
same  with  Bulbs  also,  for  they  deserve  to  be  much  better 
known  than  Ferns,  or  most  tribes  of  plants,  especially  the 
section  of  half-hardy  ones,  to  which  this  series  is  confined. 

I  I  was  not  aware  that  seedling  varieties  of  Sparaxis  turned 
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colour ;  and  I  suppose  that  those  mentioned  by  Mr.  Saunders 
are  the  most  permanent.  We  had  long  been  aware,  however, 
that  the  scarlet  and  higher  tints  in  Gladioli  are  but  too  apt 
to  disappear  in  cross  seedlings ;  and  that  our  climate  is  less 
favourable  to  produce  the  higher  colours ;  and  that  tallies 
with  Mr.  Saunders’  experience  in  Sparaxis ;  hut  versicolor 
and  bulbifera  are  certainly  not  the  parents  of  tricolor ,  which 
is  a  Cape  plant,  which  I  have  often  received  from  thence; 
and  I  could  always  point  it  out  from  any  other,  in  the  dry 
state,  from  the  white  silky  coats.  All  this  breed  are  very 
liable  to  rot  in  pots  unless  they  are  well-covered  in  white 
sand,  and  shaken  out  of  the  soil  the  moment  the  leaves  die 
down.  I  never  could  manage  them  well  but  in  sandy  peat 
when  I  had  them  in  pots;  but  if  they  are  grown  in  a  frame, 
a  light  rich  compost  of  sandy  loam  one-half  or  more,  the 
rest  peat  and  very  rotten  dung,  or  leaf-mould,  suits  them 
better,  but  the  rotten  dung  must  he  at  the  bottom  where  the 
roots  do  not  reach  until  the  leaves  are  full-grown  ;  the  bed 
for  them,  and  for  all  the  smaller  Ixias  and  allied  bulbs, 
ought  to  be  at  least  ten  inches  deep,  and  the  bulbs  to  be 
covered  no  more  than  half-an-inch.  The  bulbs  ought  to  be 
left  in  the  bed  during  the  rest  of  the  season,  though  not  in 
pots,  and  not  to  be  disturbed  as  long  as  they  flower  well ; 
the  glass  should  be  left  over  them  while  at  rest  with  a  little 
air  at  back  and  front ;  and  every  autumn,  say  early  in 
September,  the  surface  of  the  bod  ought  to  be  carefully 
scraped  off  down  to  the  sand  over  the  bulbs,  and  a  fresh 
compost  put  on,  then  a  good  drenching  of  water  that  would 
saturate  the  bed  through  and  through,  which  is  not  easily 
done  without  three  or  four  applications.  From  the  time  of 
this  watering,  early  in  September,  until  the  frost  comes,  the 
glass  should  be  left  off  day  and  night  that  the  bulbs  may 
sprout  without  stimulus.  It  is  of  great  consequence  to  get 
Irids  in  general,  as  well  as  Amaryllids,  to  move  as  early  in 
the  autumn  as  we  can  manage  to  do  so  ;  but  we  must  not 
resort  to  any  kind  of  forcing  beyond  soft  warm  water  from  a 
shallow  pond. 

There  is  no  plant  that  requires  to  have  the  roots  in 
advance  of  the  top  so  much  as  a  bulb,  or  suffers  more  from 
encouraging  a  leafy  top  to  be  in  advance  of  the  roots.  When 
the  world  is  wise  enough  to  understand  the  benefits  of  a 
mild,  uniform,  bottom-heat  of  from  five  to  ten  degrees 
above  the  heat  of  the  air  at  the  same  time,  a  system  of 
underground  pipes  will  be  devised  for  the  starting  and 
steady  autumnal  growth  of  all  the  best  winter  growing 
bulbs. — D.  B.] 


GOLD  FISH. 

Observing  a  communication  in  a  late  number  of  The 
Cottage  Gardener  on  the  subject  of  Gold  Fish,  I  beg  to 
state,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  desirous  of 
keeping  these  pretty  creatures,  that  they  will  live  for  months 
in  a  glass  bowl,  if  regularly  supplied  with  water,  in  which 
I  suppose  they  find  numerous  animalcula;,  invisible  to  us, 
but  sufficient  for  their  subsistence.  They  will,  however, 
grow  to  a  much  larger  size  if  in  a  pond  or  tank,  and  fed 
with  bread  crumbs,  and  small  worms  ;  indeed,  they  will  eat 
almost  anything,  and  will  become  exceedingly  tame,  so  much 
so  as  to  take  their  food  from  your  hand  quite  fearlessly. 
Some  years  since,  when  in  the  India  Service,  I  travelled 
over  that  interesting  ridge  of  hills,  like  your  correspondent, 
but  was  equally  unfortunate  with  himself  in  being  able  to 
reach  the  Lake  from  which  these  fish  were  originally  pro¬ 
cured.  Though  now  very  plentiful  in  China,  and  sometimes 
of  a  large  size,  they  are  never  used  as  an  article  of  food. 
It  is  considered,  indeed,  quite  sacrilegious  to  do  so,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  be  the  favourite  food  of  their  God  Bhudda 
Bhudda,  and  any  person  selling  them  for  that  purpose  in 
the  street  would  be  severely  bastinadoed  by  their  Tom  fou, 
of  Chinese  police.  T.  R.,  Dover  Road. 


BURY  ST.  EDMUND’S  AND  WEST  SUFFOLK 
POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  first  show  of  this  Society,  in  connection  with  the 
Bury  Horticultural  Society,  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Grounds 


and  Botanic  Garden,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  loth,  when 
upwards  of  six  hundred  pens  were  occupied  by  choice  speci¬ 
mens  of  poultry  and  pigeons.  The  weather  was  fine,  and 
the  attendance  very  large.  The  accommodations,  both  for 
visitors  and  poultry,  were  remarkably  good,  and  much  credit 
is  due  to  the  committee  for  their  indefatigable  exertions, 
and  for  which  they  received  the  individual  thanks  of  many 
of  the  principal  exhibitors. 

The  birds  shown  were  fine.  The  Shanghaes,  selected  from 
the  yards  of  some  of  the  first  amateur  breeders  in  the  king-  j 
dom,  occupied  193  pens.  The  Geese  and  Ducks  were  also  1 
remarkably  fine,  and  attracted  great  attention ;  perhaps  their 
accommodation  was  not  equal  to  that  of  their  gallinaceous  , 
competitors,  but  this  the  committee  will  obviate  another  year.  | 
Every  bird  ivas  put  into  the  basket  of  its  owner  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  dag  the  Show  closed,  and  those  going  bg  rail  all  sent 
off. 

Judges: — John  W.  Nutt,  Esq.,  London,  late  of  York; 

J.  H.  Catling,  Esq.,  King  Street,  Portman  Square,  London. 

Class  I. — SHANGHAE,  CINNAMON  AND  BUFF. 

6.  First  prize,  Fairlie,  J.,  Chevelcy  Park,  Newmarket.  Age,  two-and-  1 
a-half  years.  7-  Second  prize,  Fairlie,  J.,  Chevelcy.  Age,  two-and-a- 
half  years. 

Class  II.— SHANGHAE  CHICKENS,  CINNAMON  AND  BUFF. 

104.  First  prize,  Eason,  John,  14,  Lowtlier  Arcade.  Age,  seven  months. 
108.  Second  prizes,  Gilbert,  H.,  17,  Upper  Philliinore  Place,  Ken¬ 
sington.  Age  six  months.  45.  Fairlie,  J.,  Chevelcy  Park.  Age,  six  months. 
Highly  Commended—  54.  Punchard,  C.  Age,  six  months.  82.  Fairlie, 

J.  Age,  six  months.  105.  Eason,  John.  109.  Gilbert,  H.,  Kensington. 
Age,  six  months.  38.  Sutton,  F.,  Bury.  Age,  six-and-a-half  to  seven 
months.  Highly  commended  for  hens ;  cock  deformed. 

(This  class  highly  meritorious.) 

Class  III.— SHANGHAE,  BROWN  &  PARTRIDGE-FEATI-IERED. 

3.  First  prize,  Fairlie,  J.  Age,  two-and-a-half  years.  5.  Second  prize, 
Punchard,  C.  Exceeding  one  year. 

Class  IV.— SHANGHAE  CHICKENS,  BROWN  AND  PARTRIDGE- 
FEATHERED. 

8.  First  prize,  Fairlie,  J.  Age,  five  months.  7.  Second  prize,  Fairlie, 

J.  Age,  six  months.  17.  Highly  commended,  Hall,  J.,  Haverhill.  Age, 
four  months. 

Class  V.— SHANGHAE— WHITE. 

1.  First  prize,  Fairlie,  J.  Age  twenty  months.  2.  Second  prize, 
Reynolds,  W.  C.,  Yarmouth.  Above  one  year. 

Class  VI.— SHANGHAE  CHICKENS— WHITE. 

13.  First  prize,  Fairhead,  T.  B.,  Cressing.  Age,  six  months.  1,  Second 
prize,  Rawson,  C.  Hatched  April  30,  1853. 

Class  VII.— SHANGHAE— BLACK. 

1.  First  prize,  Fox,  P.  II.,  London.  Ages  various.  2.  Second  prize, 
Fairlie,  J.  Age  twenty  months. 

Class  VIII.— SHANGHAE  CHICKENS— BLACK. 

3.  First  prize,  Fairlie,  J.  Age,  six  months.  7.  Second  prize,  Preston, 

E.  H.  L.,  Yarmouth.  Hatched  April  26. 

Class  IX,— DORKING-COLOURED. 

5.  First  prize,  Astlcy,  Hon.  Mrs.  Age,  two  years.  8.  Second  prize, 
Fairlie,  J.  Age,  two  years. 

Class  X.— DORKING  CHICKENS-COLOURED. 

13.  First  prize,  Potts,  T.,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon.  Age,  three 
weeks.  11.  Second  prize,  Gurdon,  Rev.  P.,  Cranworth  Rectory,  Sliip- 
dham.  Age,  six  months. 

Class  XII.— DORKING  CHICKENS— WHITE. 

2.  First  prize,  Benyon,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Culford  Hall.  Age,  four  months. 

Class  XIII.— SPANISH. 

2.  First  prize,  Fox,  T.  II.,  44,  Skinner-street,  London.  Age,  various. 

3.  Second  prize,  Fox,  T.  II.,  44,  Skiuuer-strect,  London.  Age,  various. 

Class  XIV.— SPANISH  CHICKENS. 

2.  First  prize,  Cooke,  C.,  Rushford,  Thetford.  Age,  eighteen  weeks. 

1.  Second  prize,  Rawson,  C.  Hatched  April,  1853. 

Class  XV.— MALAY. 

5.  First  prize,  Olle,  F.,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Age,  sixteen  months. 

6.  Second  prize,  Crick,  W.,  23,  Warner-place,  South  Hackney-road, 
London.  Age,  eighteen  months. 

Class  XVI.— MALAY  CHICKENS. 

1.  First  prize,  Crick,  W.,  23,  Warner-place,  South  Hackney-road, 
London.  Age,  fourteen  months. 

Class  XVII.— GAME  FOWL. 

2.  First  prize,  Monsey,  J.,  Norwich.  Age,  twelve  months.  4.  Second 
prize,  Ellis,  G.,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

Class  XVIII.— GAME  CHICKENS. 

3.  First  prize,  Ellis,  G.,  Bury.  Hatched  April,  1853.  2.  Second 

prize,  Ellis,  G.,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Hatched  April,  1853. 
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Class  XIX.— GOLDEN-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH. 

3.  Fellows,  T.  L.,  Brighton  Rectory,  Acle,  Norfolk.  Age,  exceeding 
one  year.  4.  Second  prize,  Dutton,  J.,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Age,  two 
I  years. 

Class  XX.— GOLDEN-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH  CHICKENS. 

5.  First  prize.  Freeman,  F.  W.,  Stowmarket.  Hatched  April  8,  1853. 
4.  Second  prize,  Fellows,  T.  L.,  Beighton  Rectory,  Acle,  Norfolk.  Age, 
five  months. 

Class  XXIII.— SILVER-PENCILLED  HAMBURGH, 
i  3.  First  prize,  Astley,  Hon.  Mrs.,  Swanton  House,  Thetford.  Age, 

I  two  years.  4.  Second  prize,  Fellowes,  T.  L.,  Beighton  Rectory,  Acle, 
Norfolk.  Age,  exceeding  one  year. 

Class  XXIV.— SILVER -PENCILLED  HAMBURGH  CHICKENS. 

6.  First  prize,  Freeman,  F.  W.,  Stowmarket.  Hatched  April  13,  1853. 
4.  Second  prize,  Astley,  Hon,  Mrs.,  Swanton  House,  Thetford.  Age, 
four  months. 


Class  XLIV.— PIGEONS. 

Prizes. — 1.  Rawson,  C.  Carriers.  2.  Ditto.  Owls.  Aged.  5.  Ditto. 
Fantails.  Aged,  12.  Playford,  J.,  Great  Yarmouth.  Mottled  Tumblers. 
15.  Nice,  T.,  Great  Bradley  Hall,  Newmarket.  Jacobins.  Aged.  20. 
Everard,  E.  H.,  Bury.  Nuns.  Age,  one  year.  28.  Woods,  W.,  26, 
Park  Place,  Kennington  Cross,  Surrey.  Almond  Tumblers.  Age,  two 
years.  30.  Ditto.  Blue  Turbits.  Age,  two  years.  34.  Ditto.  Silver 
Bald  Heads. 

EXTRA  CLASS. 

12.  First  prize,  Potts,  T.,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon.  White  Poland. 
Age,  various.  9.  Second  prize,  Fairlie,  J.  Bramah  Poutras.  Age,  six 
months.  Prizes. — 22.  Brown,  G.  J.  E.,  Tostock  House.  Half-bred 
Dorking  and  Cochin.  Age,  four-and-a-half  months.  26.  Turner,  H., 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Half-bred  Cochin  and  Dorking,  Age,  cock  two 
years,  hens  one  year.  31.  Taylor,  J.,  jun.,  Cressy  House,  Shepherd’s 
Bush,  London.  Black  Andalusia.  34.  Wallace,  Rev.  W.,  Thorpe, 
Abbots  Scole.  Shanghae  (Cinnamon). 


Class  XXV.— SILVER-SPANGLED  HAMBURGH. 

2.  First  prize,  M’Cann,  T.,  Graham  House,  Malvern.  Age,  not  known. 

1.  Second  prize,  Rawson,  C.  Aged. 

Class  XXVI.— SILVER. SPANGLED  HAMBURGH  CHICKENS. 

1.  First  prize,  Rawson,  C.  Hatched  April,  1853.  2.  Second  prize, 
Fellowes,  T.  L.,  Beighton  Rectory,  Aclc,  Norfolk.  Age,  four  months. 

Class  XXVII. -POLAND  FOWL-BLACK,  WITH  WHITE 
CRESTS. 

1,  First  prize,  Rawson,  C.  Hatched  1852.  2.  Second  prize,  Gilbert, 

Rev.  C.,  Bramerton  Lodge,  Norwich.  Age,  fifteen  months. 

Class  XXVIII.— POLAND  CHICKENS— BLACK,  WITH  WHITE 

CRESTS. 

3.  First  prize,  Howe,  R.  S.,  Palgrave,  Norfolk.  Age,  ten  months.  1. 
Second  prize,  Rawson,  C.  Hatched  April,  1853. 

Class  XXIX.— POLAND  FOWL— GOLDEN. 

1.  First  prize,  Rawson,  C.  Aged. 

Class  XXX.— POLAND  CHICKENS-GOLDEN. 

2.  First  prize,  Roper,  Mrs.,  Croxton  Parle,  Thetford.  Age,  five  months. 
1.  Second  prize,  Rawson,  C.  Hatched  July,  1853. 

Class  XXXI.— POLAND  FOWL— SILVER. 

3.  First  prize,  Potts,  T.,  Kingswood  Lodge,  Croydon.  Age,  various. 

1.  Second  prize,  Rawson,  C.  Aged. 

Class  XXXIII.— BANTAMS— GOLDEN,  LACE'J,  OR  PENCILLED. 

13.  First  prize,  Palmer,  H.  D.,  Great  Yarmouth.  Age,  two  years.  2. 
Second  prize,  Rawson,  C.  Aged. 

Class  XXXIV.— BANTAMS— SILVER-LACED  OR  PENCILLED. 

3.  First  prize,  Monscv,  J.,  Norwich.  Age,  eighteen  months.  2.  Second  j 
prize,  Fairlie,  J.,  Chevelcy  Park,  Newmarket.  Full  grown. 

Class  XXXV.— BANTAMS— BLACK. 

4.  First  prize,  Legge,  T.,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Age,  one  year.  10. 
Second  prize,  Monsey,  J.,  Norwich.  Age,  eighteen  months. 

(This  class  meritorious.) 

Class  XXXVI— BANTAMS— WHITE,  OR  ANY  OTHER  COLOURS. 

6.  First  prize,  Astley,  Hon.  Mrs.,  Swanton  House,  Thetford.  White. 
Age,  two  years.  13.  Second  prize,  Banfield,  H.,  Ixworth.  Nankeen. 
Age,  over  one  year. 

Class  XXXVII.— GEESE. 

1.  First  prize,  Rawson,  C.  Aged.  5.  Second  prize,  Fairlie,  J., 
Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  Full  grown. 

Class  XXXVIII.— DUCKS— WHITE  AYLESBURY. 

2.  First  prize,  Bryan,  J.  M,,  Ingress  House.  Age,  sixteen  weeks.  3. 

I  Second  prize,  Bryan,  J.  M.  Age,  sixteen  weeks. 

(This  class  meritorious.) 

Class  XXXIX.— DUCKS— ROUEN. 

9.  First  prize,  Roper,  C.,  Croxton  Park,  Thetford.  Age,  nine  weeks. 

!  2.  Second  prize,  Fairlie,  J.,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket. 

Class  XL.— DUCKS— ANY  OTHER  VARIETY. 

3.  First  prize,  Fairlie,  J.,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  Muscovy.  Age, 
six  months.  4.  Second  prize,  Fairlie,  J.  Black  Bombay.  Age,  six 
months. 

Class  XLI.— TURKEYS. 

2.  First  prize,  Fairlie,  J.,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket,  Age,  eighteen 
I  months.  3.  Second  prize,  Fairlie,  J.  Age,  sixteen  months. 

Class  XLII.— TURKEY  POULTS. 

1.  First  prize,  Fairlie,  J.,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  Hatched  1853. 

1  Age,  six  months.  7  Second  prize,  Ruse,  R.,  Kentford,  Suffolk.  Age, 

!  four  months.  8.  Goldsmith,  T.,  Ixworth.  (Norfolk.)  Age,  five  months. 

(This  class  meritorious.) 

I 

Class  XLIII.— GUINEA  FOWL. 

1.  First  prize,  Fairlie,  J.,  Cheveley  Park,  Newmarket.  Age,  two  years. 

%  Second  prize,  Fairlie,  J.  White.  Age,  eighteen  months. 


HOLM  FIRTH  POULTRY  SHOW. 

( From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  Poultry  Show,  recently  held  at  Holmfirtli,  was,  so  far 
as  the  efforts  of  man  were  available,  a  successful  one;  the 
weather,  however,  was  most  unpropitious.  With  the  Flower 
show,  held  under  spacious  tents  in  the  same  field,  and 
described  as  really  a  most  creditable  one,  as  well  as  with 
the  sheep,  pigs,  horses,  &c.,  also  exhibited,  we  have  nothing, 
at  present,  to  do.  Though  generally  averse  to  laudatory 
notices,  from  such  being  made  too  common,  and  not  always 
well-earned,  it  is  a  satisfaction,  and  but  common  justice,  to 
state,  that  the  spirit  and  exertion  of  the  president  and  com¬ 
mittee  called  forth,  from  all  who  visited  the  show,  expres¬ 
sions  of  great  satisfaction  with  all  the  arrangements.  And 
when  it  is  stated  that  this  was  the  first  general  or  open 
show  established  at  Holmfirth,  the  credit  is  the  greater. 

The  first  pen  of  Buff  Shangha.es  were  decidedly  good  birds ; 
whilst  the  three  prize  pens,  as  well  as  the  commended 
birds,  in  Chickens,  were  very  superior.  The  other  classes, 
however,  were  not  worthy  of  special  mention.  Mr.  Floyd’s 
(the  president)  Spanish  were  excellent;  and  it  may  be 
stated,  that  all  the  other  classes  were  represented  by  very 
fair  specimens.  The  Sebright  Bantams  (silver),  were  espe¬ 
cially  commended  as  first-rate  birds  by  the  judges,  and  were 
purchased  by  one  of  them.  It  would  be  well  if  the  judges 
at  Birmingham  would  follow  the  example  set  at  Holmfirth, 
where  there  was  a  notification  on  the  pen,  by  the  judges 
themselves,  that  certain  Black  Polands  were  disqualified, 
for  the  fraud  practised  in  pulling  or  cutting  off  the  black 
feathers  from  the  front  of  the  topknot. 

The  Turkeys,  Geese,  and  Bucks,  were  good;  the  Ducks 
especially  so. 

The  judges  were  Dr.  Horner,  of  Hull,  and  Mr.  Travis,  of 
York. 

The  Cottager’s  classes  were  rather  unequal  in  merit.  The 
Spangled  Hamburghs,  as  well  as  the  Pencilled,  contained 
numerous  and  good  specimens.  There  were,  also,  some 
good  Game  Fowls,  and  one  good  pen  of  black  Spanish 
Chickens. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  awards  made  by  the  judges. 

Cochin-China  (cinnamon  and  buff)  cock  and  two  hens. — First,  Robert 
Carr,  Wortley-hall,  Sheffield;  second,  T.  P.  Crosland,  Esq,,  Gledholt. 
Seven  entries. 

Three  Cochin-China  chickens. — First,  Ralph  Goodall,  Ileckmondwikc ; 
second,  E.  C.  Hopps,  Whitehill,  Heaton  Norris,  Stockport.  Highly 
commended,  George  Hatfield,  Spring-gardens,  Doncaster,  Twenty-seven 
entries. 

Cochin-China  (brown  and  partridge-feathered)  cock  and  two  hens. — 
First,  C.  L.  Clare,  Hindley  House,  Liverpool.  Three  entries. 

Cochin-China  (white)  cock  and  two  hens.— First,  C.  S.  Floyd,  Sands. 
Two  entries. 

Three  Cochin-China  chickens. — First  and  second,  C.  S.  Floyd,  Sands. 
Three  entries. 

Three  Cochin-China  chickens  (black)  cock  and  two  hens. — Second, 

I  C.  S.  Floyd,  Sands.  Three  entries. 

Malay  cock  and  two  hens. — Second,  Janies  Dixon,  Bradford.  Two 
entries. 

Spanish  cock  and  two  hens. — First,  C.  S.  Floyd,  Sands;  second, 
Henry  Tinker,  Scholes.  Five  entries. 

Three  Spanish  chickens. — First,  V.  W.  Corbutt,  Huth waite,  Thurgo- 
land  ;  second,  Richard  Battye,  Holmfirth.  Six  entries. 

Dorking  (coloured)  cock  and  two  hens. — First,  James  Dixon,  Brad¬ 
ford  ;  second,  C.  L.  Clare,  Hindley  House,  Liverpool.  Six  entries. 

Three  Dorking  chickens  (coloured).  —  First,  C.  L.  Clare,  Hindley 
House,  Liverpool.  Two  entries. 

Golden  Pheasant  cock  and  two  hens. — First  and  second,  James  Dixon, 
Bradford.  Seven  entries. 
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Three  Golden  Pheasant  chickens. — First  and  second,  M.  H.  Broad- 
bent,  Stubbin,  Holmfirth.  Sis  entries. 

Silver  Pheasant  cock  and  two  hens. — First  and  second,  Charles  Taylor, 
Greave,  Meltham.  Four  entries. 

Three  Silver  Pheasant  chickens.— First,  Ralph  Carter,  Upperthong; 
second,  Charles  Taylor,  Gieave,  Meltham.  Five  entries. 

Chittaprat  cock  and  two  hens.— First,  James  Dixon,  Bradford ;  second, 
M.  H.  Broadhead,  Stubbin,  Holmfirth.  Five  entries. 

Three  Chittaprat  chickens.—  First,  Ralph  Carter,  Upperthong;  second, 
M.  H.  Broadhead,  Stubbin.  Five  entries. 

Game  (black-breasted  and  other  reds)  cock  and  two  hens.— First, 
Joseph  Mellor,  Thongsbridge  ;  second,  Henry  Tinker,  Scholes.  Four 
entries. 

Three  Game  chickens  (same).— First,  Alfred  Gillet,  Steps-mill.  One 
entry. 

Game  (blacks  and  brassy-winged,  except  greys)  cock  and  two  hens. — 
First,  Henry  Brooke,  Beech-place;  second,  G.  H.  Hinchlift,  The  Nab. 
Two  entries. 

Game  (white  and  piles)  cock  and  two  hens. — First,  W,  L.  Brook,  Mel¬ 
tham  Hall;  second,  Henry  Brooke,  Beech  Place.  Two  entries. 

Three  Game  chickens  (same).  —  First,  G.  H.  Hinchliff, '1  he  Nab  ; 
second,  Henry  Brooke,  Beech  Place.  Two  entries. 

Game  (duckwings  and  other  greys  and  blues)  cock  and  two  hens.— 
First,  Henry  Brooke,  Beech  Place;  second,  G.  H.  Hinchliff,  The  Nab. 
Three  entries. 

Poland  ( Golden )  cock  snd  two  hens.  First,  John  Dransfield,  Peni- 
stone.  Three  entries. 

Three  Poland  chickens  (same).— Second,  J.  F.  Moorhousc,  Scholes, 
Three  entries. 

Poland  {Silver)  cock  and  two  liens.— First,  James  Dixon,  Bradford. 
One  entry. 

Poland  (black,  with  white  crests)  cock  and  two  hens.— First,  George 
Lockwood,  Dyke  End,  Huddersfield.  Three  entries. 

Three  Poland  chickens  (same). — First,  George  Lockwood,  Dyke  End, 
Huddersfield  ;  second,  Thomas  Battye,  Brownhill.  Two  entries. 

Poland  (white)  cock  and  two  hens.— Second,  Henry  Tinker,  Scholes. 
Two  entries. 

Three  Poland  chickens  (same).  —  First,  Jonathan  Roberts,  Cross; 
second,  Henry  Tinker,  Scholes.  Three  entries. 

Cock  and  two  hens  of  any  other  distinct  breed.— First,  H.  Geissler, 
Kirkburton.  One  entry. 

Gold-laced  Bantams,  cock  and  two  hens.  —  Second,  John  Mellor, 
Thongsbridge.  Two  entries. 

Silver-laced  Bantams,  cock  and  two  hens.— First  and  second,  C.  S. 
Floyd,  Sands.  Four  entries. 

White  Bantams,  cock  and  two  hens.  —  First,  Thomas  Hinchliff, 
Netherhouse ,-  second,  Henry  Brooke,  Beech  Place.  Five  entries. 

Black  Bantams,  cock  and  two  hens.— First  and  second,  James  Dixon, 
Bradford.  Two  entries. 

Bantams,  of  any  other  variety,  cock  and  two  hens. — First,  H.  Geissler, 
Kirkburton  ;  second,  Richard  Battye,  Holmfirth.  Four  entries. 

Best  cock,  of  any  breed. — First,  G.  H.  Hinchliff,  The  Nab;  second, 
John  Burton,  Shaley  House.  Nine  entries. 

Best  hen,  of  any  breed. — First,  James  Dixon,  Bradford  ;  second,  C. 
S.  Floyd,  Sands.  Fifteen  entries. 

Best  cockerel,  of  any  breed,  hatched  in  1 853.- — First,  Enoch  Oldfield, 
Netherton  ;  second.  C.  S.  Floyd,  Sands.  Six  entries. 

Best  pullet,  of  any  breed,  hatched  in  1853.  —  First,  Geo.  Hatfield, 
Spring  Gardens,  Doncaster;  second,  C.  S.  Floyd,  Sands.  Flight  entries. 

Three  Guinea  fowls. — First  and  second,  Ralph  Carter,  Upperthong. 
Five  entries. 

Turkey  cock  and  two  hens. — First,  Ralph  Carter,  Upperthong.  Two 
entries. 

Three  young  Turkeys. — First,  George  Haigh,  Liphill-bank ;  second, 
Ralph  Carter,  Upperthong.  Five  entries. 

Gander  and  two  Geese. — -First,  Samuel  Hebblethwaite,  Mirfield; 
second,  G.  H.  Hinchliff,  The  Nab.  Three  entries. 

Three  Goslings.  —  First,  Samuel  Hebblethwaite,  Mirfield;  second,  ! 
Ralph  Carter,  Upperthong.  Seven  entries. 

Best  green  Goose.— Second,  Ralph  Carter,  Upperthong.  Two  entries. 

Drake  and  two  Ducks,  white  Aylesbury. — First,  James  Dixon,  Brad¬ 
ford  ;  second,  C.  J.  Riley,  Rose-hill,  Birkby.  Four  entries. 

Three  Ducklings,  white  Aylesbury . — First,  Noah  Batley,  Lippel-bank  ; 
second,  John  Harpin,  Birks-house.  Thirteen  entries. 

Drake  and  two  Ducks,  Rouen,  or  any  other  variety. — First,  Ralph 
Carter,  Upperthong;  second,  C.  S.  Floyd,  Sands.  Six  entries. 

Three  Ducklings,  Rouen,  or  any  other  variety. — First,  Ralph  Carter, 
Upperthong;  second,  G.  H.  Hinchliff,  The  Nab.  Five  entries. 

DEAD  POULTRY,  BUTTER,  AND  EGGS. 

Best  Goose,  dressed.- — First,  T.  P.  Crosland,  Gledholt ;  second,  Ralph 
Carter,  Upperthong.  Four  entries. 

Best  Turkey,  dressed. — First  and  second,  John  Harpin,  Birks-house.  j 
Six  entries. 

Best  couple  of  Ducks,  dressed. — First  and  second,  John  Harpin,  Bilks-  J 
house  ;  third,  G.  H.  Hinchliff,  The  Nab.  Five  entries. 

Best  couple  of  Fowls,  dressed. — First  and  second,  C.  S.  Floyd,  Sands. 
Seven  entries. 

Best  half-dozen  Pigeons,  dressed.—  First,  G.  H.  Hinchliff,  The  Nab. 
Two  entries.  I 


BEE-KEEPING  FOE  COTTAGEES. 

It  will  be  our  object,  in  the  following  papers,  to  give  our 
readers  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  Bee-keeping  as  to 
make  the  pursuit  of  it  not  only  a  source  of  profit  but  of 
pleasure ;  for  bee-keeping,  to  be  prolitable,  requires  a  fair 
amount  of  reasoning,  and  what  can  be  a  purer  source  of 


pleasure  than  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties  with 
which  man  has  been  endowed  by  his  Great  Creator. 

Before  going  on  with  the  practical  part  of  our  papers,  it 
may  be  useful  to  make  a  few'  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  bee-keeping  among  cottagers,  and  point  out  some  of  the 
benefits  and  pleasures  that  may  be  derived  from  it. 

Bee-hives  are  seldom  to  be  seen  amongst  cottagers,  and 
when  they  are  seen,  their  dirty  and  neglected  condition,  in 
general,  says  but  little  either  for  the  comfort  of  the  bees,  or 
the  understanding  of  their  masters.  This,  wre  believe,  is 
seldom  the  cottagers’  own  fault;  urant  of  opportunity  and 
teaching,  and  not  unwillingness  to  learn,  usually  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  it ;  it  is  to  give  them  this  opportunity  and  teach¬ 
ing  that  we  are  now  writing. 

To  those  who  have  never  yet  began  bee-keeping,  we  say 
begin  at  once.  If  you  cannot  buy,  borrow  a  swarm  from 
j  our  neighbour,  upon  such  terms  as  to  paying  back  in  kind 
on  its  increasing,  or  in  money  from  your  expected  profits, 
as  you  may  be  able  to  make.  To  those  who  already  have 
bees,  and  are  keeping  them  after  the  old  fashion,  we  say 
alter  your  fashion;  and  adopt  as  nearly  as  may  be  the  plan 
we  are  about  to  show  you.  Believe  us,  that  if  your  bees  be 
;  profitable  to  you  now  (and  that  you  continue  to  keep  them, 
proves  that  they  are  profitable),  they  will  be  thrice  as  pro¬ 
fitable  then,  w'hilst  the  comfort  of  the  bees  themselves  will 
be  much  greater.  If  it  give  a  little  more  trouble,  what 
matters  it?  I’lanning  and  making  and  mending  in  the 
long  winter  months,  will  pass  away  many  long  hours,  and 
keep  you  from  idleness  and  the  beer-shop,  if  from  nothing 
w'orse ;  whilst  watching  and  operating  in  the  summer  will 
bring  with  it  a  pleasure  ever  new.  As  your  liking  for  bees 
increases,  you  will  begin  to  take  a  greater  pride  in  your 
home ;  and  you  will  be  anxious  to  plant  near  your  hives 
such  wild  and  garden  ilowers  as  you  may  be  able  to  obtain. 

Do  not  think  that  we  have,  or  are  about  to  put  forward 
any  new-fangled  notions.  All  that  we  have  stated,  and  are 
about  to  state,  has  been  well  proved.  If  you  are  afraid  to 
follow  out  our  plans  upon  all  your  hives,  try  them  upon  one. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  the  better  course  ;  but  we  venture  to  say 
that  you  will  not  stop  there.  Any  little  awkwardness  that 
may  be  felt  in  practice  at  first  will  soon  pass  off-  Anything 
that,  you  may  not  understand,  your  masters  will  willingly 
explain ;  your  own  sense,  and  the  assistance  of  your  friends, 
will  soon  enable  you  to  get  over  all  difficulties. 

In  all  you  do,  try  to  fall  in  with  the  habits  of  the  bees  as 
much  as  possible.  Assist  them ;  do  not  thwart  them.  Make 
up  in  attention  for  the  effects  of  our  changeable  weather. 
Do  not  be  put  down  by  the  ill-natured  laughter  of  others. 
The  time  will  come  when  it  will  be  your  turn  to  laugh,  and 
they  who  laughed  before  will  be  glad  to  come  to  you  for  in¬ 
struction.  Then  give  it  them  by  all  means.  Let  no  jealousy 
or  selfishness  creep  over  you  ;  there  is  room  for  all  in  bee¬ 
keeping,  and  there  will  be,  when  bees  are  ten  times  as  plen¬ 
tiful  as  they  are  now. 

In  the  papers  we  are  about  to  write,  we  shall  divide  the 
subject  into  six  sections  :  the  first  will  contain  a  short  natural 
history  of  the  Honey-bee;  the  second,  a  list  and  description 
of  such  things  as  will  be  wanted  for  the  proper  management 
of  Bees ;  the  third,  a  table  showing  the  monthly  requirements 
of  the  Bee-garden;  the  fourth,  a  description  of  the  method 
of  operating;  the  fifth,  a  system  of  management;  and  the 
sixth,  some  account  of  the  uses  of  honey,  and  the  method  of 
preparing  it  and  wax  for  the  market, 

SECTION  I.— ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
HONEY-BEE. 

THE  INMATES  OF  A  HIVE  AND  THEIR  RESPECTIVE  OFFICES. 

During  the  summer  months  a  hive  contains,  or  should 
contain,  three  kinds  of  bees  ;  the  Queen,  wdio  lays  every  egg 
that  is  laid  in  the  hive,  and  is  the  only  female  in  it, — the 
working  bees,  or  neuters  (that  is  neither  males  nor  females), 
who  collect  honey,  build  combs,  attend  upon  the  queen  (to 
whom  they  are  devotedly  attached),  watch  over,  warm,  and 
nourish  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid,  clean  out  the  cells  ready 
for  fresh  eggs  upon  the  young  bees  leaving  them,  air  the 
hive  by  fanning  with  their  wings,  and  perform  all  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  hive, — and  the  drones;  and  it  has  been 
calculated  that  a  strong  (that  is,  a  populous)  hive  numbers, 
in  time,  before  swarming,  about  14,000  bees,  the  working 
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bees  being  about  twenty  times  more  numerous  than  the 
drones.  One  queen  reigns  supreme  over  the  whole. 

The  Queen  is  darker  on  the  back,  browner  underneath, 
and  shorter  in  the  wings  than  the  working  bees :  she  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  sting,  of  which,  however,  she  seldom  makes 
use,  except  to  punish  rival  queens  (whose  presence  in  the 
hive  she  will  not  suffer).  She  seldom,  if  ever,  leaves  the 
hive,  except  at  swarming  time.  The  time  of  the  year  at 
which  she  begins  to  lay  eggs  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
weather;  in  mild  seasons  she  begins  earlier  than  in  cold, 
but,  generally  speaking,  young  working  bees  may  be  seen 
about  the  hives  in  the  third  week  in  February,  and  some¬ 
times  earlier.  Queen-bee  eggs  are  not  laid  till  considerably 
later  than  the  workers’  eggs,  and  then  only  in  small  numbers, 
and  not  in  the  common  cells,  but  in  cells  much  larger,  and 
somewhat  of  an  oblong  shape,  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the 
combs,  and  having  their  openings  downwards.  The  young 
Queens  are  ready  to  come  from  their  cells  about  the  six¬ 
teenth  day  from  the  laying  of  the  eggs,  but  if  not  required 
for  the  purposes  of  the  hive  (in  consequence  of  the  old 
queen  having  died,  or  left  the  hive  with  a  swarm),  they  are 
turned  out  and  die.  If  the  old  queen  die  without  leaving 
queen  eggs  behind  her,  the  bees  have  the  power  (provided 
there  be  working  bee  broods,  not  more  than  two  or  three 
days  old  in  the  hive  at  the  time),  of  producing  a  queen  from 
this  brood  :  this  is  effected  by  the  working  bees  enlarging 
an  ordinary  working  bee  cell,  and  feeding  the  brood  with  a 
food  different  from  that  naturally  provided  for  the  working 
brood.  The  Queen  Bee  is  much  longer  lived  than  the  work¬ 
ing  bees,  a  queen  having  been  known  to  live  four  or  five 
years. 

The  Working  Bees  are  smaller  than  either  the  queen  or 
the  drones.  The  queen  begins  her  labours  in  the  spring 
by  laying  a  great  number  of  the  eggs  from  which  they  are 
hatched;  one  egg  is  laid  in  each  brood  cell  (for  cells,  it  must 
be  remembered,  are  of  two  sorts,  brood  cells  and  honey  cells, 
the  latter  being  in  all  respects  much  larger  than  the  former, 
and  by  no  means  fitted  to  receive  eggs).  In  four  or  five  days 
the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the  grub  (which  never  leaves  its 
cell  until  fully  grown)  is  for  the  next  live  or  six  days  care¬ 
fully  fed  by  the  old  bees  with  pollen  (as  the  tine  powder 
found  in  the  stamens  of  the  flowers  is  called),  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  water  which  is  collected  for  the  purpose.  After 
that  time,  the  grub  spin  themselves  into  a  ball,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  a  caterpillar.  The  old  bees  then  close 
up  the  cells,  and  on  the  twenty-first  day  from  the  laying  of 
the  egg,  a  perfect  and  full-sized  bee  comes  forth ;  it  is 
quickly'  cleansed  from  the  dirt  of  the  cell  by  its  companions, 
in  whose  labours  it  directly  joins.  A  year  is  considered  as 
about  the  length  of  a  working  bee’s  life. 

The  Drones  are  larger  than  the  working  bees,  and  are 
known  by  the  loud  noise  they  make  in  flying;  they'  take  no 
part  in  the  business  of  the  hive.  They  have  no  sting,  appear 
only  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  are  all  turned  out  by  the 
working  bees  when  the  breeding  season  ends,  and  soon 
perish.  In  hives  where  swarming  is  prevented,  this  gene¬ 
rally  takes  place  rather  earlier  than  in  hives  where  it  is 
not.  Drone  eggs  are  laid  about  the  beginning  of  April,  in 
stronger  and  larger  cells  than  those  in  which  workers’  eggs 
are  laid,  and  they  arrive  at  full  age  about  twenty-five  or 
twenty-six  days  from  the  time  of  laying.  The  function  of 
the  drone  is  to  fertilise  the  queen,  but  whether  this  is 
effected  inside  the  hive  or  in  the  open  air  is  doubtful.  Some 
writers  hold  that  the  eggs  are  fertilized  after  they  have  been 
laid,  but  this  view  is  clearly  erroneous. 

(To  be  continued.) 


GLEANINGS. 

Extraordinary  Sale  of  Cattle,  Ac.,  in  America. — 
The  Northern  Kentucky  Importing  Association  of  Breeders 
had  an  auction  sale  of  their  pure-blooded  short-horn  stock, 
purchased  in  England,  in  1853,  at  the  farm  of  Brutus  Clay, 
Bourbon,  county  Kentucky,  on  the  18th  day  of  August, 
1853.  The  Association  is  a  Kentucky  one,  and  the  pur¬ 
chasers  were  put  under  obligations  not  to  remove  the  stock 
from  that  state  for  one  year.  With  this  limitation  the  sale 
was  well  attended,  and  bidding  spirited. 


Bulls. — 1.  Young  Chilton,  white,  calved  in  May,  1850, 
cost  in  England  000  dls.,  sold  for  3,005  dls.  2.  Diamond,  ' 
roan,  calved  in  June,  1850,  cost  030  dls.,  sold  for  0,001  dls. 

3.  The  Count,  roan,  calved  in  July,  1851,  cost  525  dls., 
sold  for  2,515  dols.  4.  Orontos,  red  and  white,  calved  Sept. 
1851,  cost  030  dls.,  sold  for  4,525  dls.  5.  Fusileer,  roan, 
calved  February,  1853,  cost  375  dls.,  sold  for  4,475  dls.  0. 
Senator,  white,  calved  April,  1852,  cost  030  dls.,  sold  for 
2,000  dls.  7.  Belleville,  roan,  calved  January,  1852,  cost 

I, 050  dls.,  sold  for  1,500  dls.  8.  Challenger,  roan,  calved 
January  1852,  cost  450  dls.,  sold  for  4,858  dls.  9.  For- 
tunatus,  roan,  calved  December,  1852,  cost  275  dls.,  sold 
for  1,800  dls.  10.  Yorkshire  Maynard,  dark  roan,  calved 
March,  1852,  cost  275  dls.,  sold  for  1,000  dls. 

Cows  and  Heifers.— 1.  Lady  Stanhope,  roan,  calved  in 
1847,  cost  375  dls.,  sold  for  1,500  dls.  2.  Lady  Fairy,  red, 
calved  in  June,  1848,  cost  525  dls.,  sold  for  1,150  dls.  3. 
Roan  Duchess,  roan,  calved  July,  1850,  cost  275  dls.,  sold 
for  900  dls.  4.  Goodness,  red,  calved  September,  1847, 
cost  525  dls.,  sold  for  2,025  dls.  5.  Gem,  roan,  calved 
April,  1851,  cost  775  dls.,  sold  for  825  dls.  0  Equity,  deep 
red,  calved  March,  1852,  cost  400  dls.,  sold  for  1000  dls. 

7.  Necklace,  roan,  calved  April  1852,  cost  260  dls.,  sold  for 
805  dls.  8.  Bracelet,  roan,  twin  of  Necklace,  cost  260  dls., 
sold  for  750  dls.  9.  Mazurka,  dark  roan,  calved  August,  | 

1851,  cost  COO  dls.,  sold  for  3,050  dls.  10.  Lady  Caroline,  j 
light  roan,  calved  July,  1851,  cost  400  dls.,  sold  for  1,825  dls. 

II.  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  red,  calved  December,  1850, 
cost  375  dls.,  sold  for  900  dls.  12.  Maid  of  Melrose,  rich 
roan,  calved  October,  1851,  cost  775  dls.,  sold  for  2,200  dls. 
13.  Muffin,  red  roan,  calved  June,  1852,  cost  225  dls.,  sold 
for  535  dls.  14.  Orphan  Nell,  roan,  calved  November, 

1852,  cost  525  dls.,  sold  for  1,000  dls.  15.  Flattery,  white, 
calved  November,  1851,  cost  325  dls.,  sold  for  805  dls. 

Sheep.  —  Southdown.  —  Three  bucks  sold  for  755  dls., 
480  dls.,  and  340  dls.,  and  three  ewes  for  250  dls.,  180  dls., 
and  230  dls.  Cotswold. — Two  bucks  1,010  dls.,  and  710  dls.,  | 
and  six  ewes,  270  dls.,  150  dls.,  221  dls.,  230  dls.,  200  dls.,  ! 
150  dls.,  and  200  dls.  Leicester. — One  buck  and  two  ewes 
for  52  dls.  each. 

Horses.— Cleveland  bay  horse  (Young  Lord),  1,000  dls.,  j 
sold  for  2,800  dls.— (New  York  Herald,  August  26,  1853.)  j 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

***  We  request  that  no  one  will  write  to  the  departmental  writers  of 
The  Cottage  Gardener.  It  gives  them  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense.  All  communications  should  be  addressed  “  To  the  Editor  of 
the.  Cottage  Gardener,  2,  Amen  Corner,  Paternoster  Row,  London." 

Geraniums  in  a  Parlour-window  (Annie). — A  great  deal  has  been 
said  on  window-gardening.  Cleanliness,  keeping  them  in  an  equal  tem¬ 
perature,  giving  them  a  moist  atmosphere,  by  covering  the  pots  with 
moss,  and  moistening  the  foliage  when  there  is  much  fire  in  the  room, 
are  of  first  moment.  The  plants  would  not  do  in  a  Wardian  case  ;  they 
would  not  have  enough  of  air,  and  there  would  be  considerable  trouble 
in  watering  them.  The  best  plants  for  such  a  purpose  are  Mosses  and 
1  Ferns.  They  would  not  require  to  be  often  watered,  because  the  vapour 
!  that  rose  during  the  day,  in  a  hot  room,  would  be  condensed  and  fall 
i  again  when  it  became  cool.  A  double-window,  with  a  good  space  be¬ 
tween  the  sashes,  would  enable  you  to  grow  plants  in  good  style,  much 
better  than  any  Wardian  case,  as  you  could  cover  your  outside  sash  when 
the  weather  was  cold,  could  give  what  air  you  liked  there,  without  ad¬ 
mitting  more  than  you  liked  into  the  sitting-room.  13y  keeping  the 
:  inner  sash  shut,  you  would  save  the  plants  from  all  the  dust  in  cleaning, 
and  also  from  dried  air  when  you  had  a  large  fire,  while,  when  the  room 
got  cooler,  you  could  admit  a  more  moist  and  temperate  atmosphere  to 
the  plants  at  will.  Very  much  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  such  con¬ 
trivances  ;  but  instead  of  forwarding  your  plants  in  a  window,  when  you 
have  a  greenhouse,  we  would  prefer  growing  them  in  the  latter,  and  then 
bringing  them,  when  in  good  condition,  to  the  former.  As  for  cramming 
in  winter,  you  would  be  amazed  to  see  how  the  best  gardeners  must 
do  that. 

Treatment  or  Vines  (Walter  Wilsot ).  —  With  the  exception  of 
putting  a  layer  of  coal-ashes  beneath  your  coinpost,  which  we  do  not 
see  the  propriety  of,  you  have  managed  your  Vines  well.  It  is  quite  as 
well  for  you  that  the  Vines  did  not  bear  well  the  second  year  ;  they  will 
pay  you  back  with  interest.  Your  description  of  the  strength  of  the 
Vines,  and  the  shanking  of  some,  and  the  never  swelling  of  others,  lead 
us  to  imagine,  notwithstanding  your  statement  to  the  contrary,  that  you 
had  more  of  growth  than  of  maturation.  The  Muscats  will  require  a 
temperature  of  70°,  and  10°  to  15°  more  for  sunshine,  to  set  well— a  matter 
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of  some  moment  as  respects  fuel  and  the  time  of  forcing.  Until  your 
Vines  have  had  a  crop  or  two,  you  will  err  with  propriety  in  commencing 
on  the  1st  of  March,  instead  of  the  1st  of  February,  and  then  you  may 
begin  earlier  every  succeeding  year.  The  blotching  and  scalding  of  the 
leaves  of  the  greenhouse  Vines,  we  can  attribute  to  nothing  but  want  of 
sufficient  air,  and  a  very  bright  sun  after  some  dark  days.  All  laterals, 
during  the  first  stage  of  their  growth,  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  main 
shoot,  but  there  are  two  reasons  for  their  removal  now.  The  first  is, 
that  foliage  made  after  this  season  takes  more  vigour  away  than  what  it 
returns.  And  the  second  is,  that  having,  as  you  say,  obtained  strength 
of  rod,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  maturation  must  now  be  hastened, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  merely  growing  mediums,  in  the  shape  of  laterals, 
must  be  gradually  got  rid  of,  taking  off  those  nearest  the  base  first.  I 
I  have  seen  laterals  left  on,  a  strong  shoot  until  late  in  the  season,  and  the 
result  was  pointed  buds,  and  a  poor  show  the  following  year.  From  rods 
half  the  circumference,  the  laterals  removed  as  soon  as  the  wood  began 
to  brown,  the  next  leaf  to  each  bud  left,  you  will  generally  have  large, 
round  buds,  that  will  show'  more  than  yon  want,  next  season.  Bear  in 
mind,  that,  generally  speaking,  for  all  this  ripening  wood,  &c.,  one  day 
in  the  beginning  of  September  is  worth  two  in  October. 

!  Early  Vinery  (A  Subscriber). — We  can  conceive  nothing  more 
likely  to  answer  Ilian  one  of  Mr.  Fleming’s  narrow  upright  houses,  with 
a  small  span-roof,  and  a  good  brick  wall  at  back,  especially  with  such 
heating  by  a  flue  as  you  propose.  You  would  find  it  a  costly  matter  to 
have  a  span-roofed  house,  even  in  the  shape  of  fuel.  If  adopted  at  all, 
the  two  ends  should  be  north  and  south.  If  east  and  west,  you  could 
grow  little  on  the  north  side.  Mr.  Fleming’s  house,  for  early  work,  may 
not  be  yet  sufficiently  practically  tested,  and  a  narrow  lean-to  house 
wmuld  be,  perhaps,  the  most  economical,  and  has  been  proved  to  answer 
in  numberless  cases — say,  back  wall,  nine  or  ten  feet  above  the  front  wall 
plate  ;  width  of  house,  seven  or  eight  feet ;  Vines  planted  inside,  with 
fruit  wall  on  arches,  air  ventilators  in  the  front  wall,  and  top  sashes 
either  made  to  move,  or  ventilators  in  the  back  wall,  with  a  hollow  space 
reaching  to  the  top,  and  opening  there  to  the  south  side.  The  advantage 
of  this  is,  that  in  early  work  the  air  gets  heated  by  reflection  from  the 
glass  before  it  can  get  into  the  house  by  moving  the  ventilators.  If  the 
flue  is  near  the  front  ventilators,  air  admitted  there  would  also  be  heated 
before  being  diffused.  As  to  flues,  the  finest  grapes  have  been  grown  by 
that  mode  of  heating,  but  it  is  less  cleanly,  less  safe,  and  the  heat  is  not 
so  equally  diffused  as  by  hot  water. 

Banana  Fruit. — Since  we  answered  a  correspondent  last  week,  we 
have  seen  a  gentleman  who  cultivated  the  Banana  largely  abroad.  He 
says,  the  fruit  is  never  thinned,  nor  does  it  require  thinning  ;  the  foot¬ 
stalk,  and  the  spaces  between  the  fruit,  increase  as  the  individual  parts 
grow. 

Gladiolus  Seeds  (A.  P.  B.  H.). — This  is  just  the  right  time  to  sow 
Gladiolus  seeds,  if  you  have  a  good  frame,  or  greenhouse,  to  keep  it  over 
the  winter  ;  if  not,  you  can  keep  the  seed  till  February,  and  sow  it 
then.  It  does  not  require  heat,  but  heat  will  not  hurt  it  till  the  leaves 
are  two  or  three  inches  long.  Equal  quantities  of  sand,  peat,  and  loam, 
is  ahout  the  best  compost ;  and  if  you  just  cover  the  seeds  it  will  be 
I  deep  enough  for  them.  Seedlings  from  a  sowing  early  in  October  are 
almost  sure  to  flower  the  following  season  if  they  are  well  treated : 
spring-sown,  they  seldom  flower  before  the  second  season. 

Wintering  Lobelia  and  Salvia  (M.  M.). — The  tops  are  cut  off, 
and  the  roots  are  packed  in  sand,  in  some  dry  place  where  the  frost  does 
not  reach.  If  you  have  only  a  few  roots  of  each,  they  would  be  better  in 
pots,  but  still  in  sand. 

Gladiolus  {Margaret). — We  are  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  you  will 
have  a  list,  and  a  story,  next  week,  about  the  Gladioluses,  and  other 
things. 

Roses  ( L .  E.  L.). — Strong,  rich  soil,  such  as  a  gardener  would  choose 
for  Onions  or  Cauliflowers,  is  the  best  for  all  Roses.  There  is  no  remedy 
in  the  world,  or  no  palliation,  for  Rose  buds  turning  hard,  or  opening 
with  green  centres.  If  the  plants  are  strong,  transplanting  them  about 
the  beginning  of  November  is  one  of  the  best  remedies.  If  they  are 
not  thrifty,  scrape  off  the  top  soil  all  round,  and  down  to  the  roots,  and 
fill  up  with  some  fresh,  good  soil,  and  very  rotten  dung,  well  mixed, 
before  winter ;  and  after  the  middle  of  May  begin  to  water  them  with 
W’eak  manure  water  twice  a  week  till  the  end  of  July — if  that  will  not 
cure  them  nothing  else  will.  Messrs.  Paul’s  work  on  the  Rose  is  one  of 
the  best.  You  shall  have  a  note  of  the  best  Rhododendrons  in  another 
week. 

Peacock  Iris  (A.  R.). — This  has  been  inserted  in  some  of  the  London 
catalogues  some  years  since,  but  whether  true  or  not  we  never  proved. 
Can  any  correspondent  send  a  bulb  of  the  true  Vieusseuxia  Pavonia  to 
Mr.  Beaton  ? 

Depth  for  planting  Bulbs  ( J .  R.  C.).— Gladiolus  and  Lilies  three 
inches  deep,  and  Crocuses  two  inches,  but  a  little  deeper  is  no  harm, 
and  if  you  plant  the  more  tender  Gladioli  in  the  autumn,  place  them  six 
inches  deep ;  the  three-inch  depth  is  for  hardy  ones. 

Grubs  (Ibid). — We  are  just  as  much  in  the  dark  as  you  are  about  the 
“  best  mixture  for  destroying  grubs.”  Strong  salts  and  poisons  would 
kill  them,  but  the  bother  of  it  is,  they  will  not  eat  anything  that  is  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  them  ;  but  by  dressing  the  ground  with  what  is  disagreeable 
to  them,  and  not  poisonous  to  other  things,  we  often  drive  them  away. 
A  little  common  salt,  six  times  as  much  soot,  and  an  equal  quantity  of 
fresh  slacked  lime,  is  as  good  a  mixture  as  was  ever  thought  of,  but  half 
the  battle  is  to  have  the  ground  first  trenched  deep. 

Lobelia  ramosoides  (Vcrax). — This  plant  was  mentioned  in  one  of 


our  reports  of  the  exhibitions  at  Chiswick.  It  is  a  chance  seedling,  and 
is  kept  from  cuttings  ;  it  is  a  dark  blue  flower,  the  habit  upright,  and  the 
best  by  far  of  all  the  little  blues.  All  the  London  nurserymen  have  it  on 
sale.  Lobelia  ramosa  is  an'annual,  and  the  best  blue  annual  we  have, 
but  it  can  only  be  managed  from  seeds. 

Moving  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  (J.  P.). — There  can  be  no  danger 
now  about  removing  your  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  is  only  eleven  feet 
high,  after  having  had  a  trench  dug  round  the  roots  two  years  ago.  First 
of  all,  prepare  the  place  to  receive  it,  a  hole  or  pit,  four  feet  in  diameter, 
and  two  feet  deep,  put  afoot  of  good  soil  at  the  bottom,  on  which  to  place 
the  roots ;  and  if  the  tree  seems  too  much  out  of  the  ground,  make  a 
mound  all  round,  and  in  the  shape  of  a  basin  on  the  top  to  receive 
water;  that  is  a  better  way  than  planting  on  the  dead  level.  Make 
a  trench  this  time  outside  of  the  former  trench,  and  then,  with  a  fork, 
work  down  the  soil  from  the  roots  into  the  trench  ;  throw  that  out,  and 
work  down  more,  and  so  on,  till  you  get  near  to  the  stem,  when  you  will 
see  if  you  shall  be  able  to  move  a  little  ball  of  it,  but  if  not,  it  does  not 
matter  much.  After  placing  it  in  the  new  situation,  break  the  soil  fine, 
and  with  a  rose  water-pot  let  one  man  keep  pouring  water  all  round 
while  another  is  filling-in  the  soil;  the  water  will  wash  the  soil  into 
every  little  crevice  between  the  roots.  After  all  is  finished,  and  the  tree 
is  well  staked,  fill  with  water  the  basin  on  the  top  two  or  three  times  for 
the  next  ten  days,  and  that  will  do  till  the  March  winds  come.  Next 
April,  May,  and  June,  is  the  critical  time  for  it,  but  watering  and  mulching 
will  secure  it. 

Roses  (T.  Mc’G.).— Nos.  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  11,  12,  20.  21,  are  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  ;  No.  1.  Noisette  ;  Nos.  4,  p,  17,  22,  Hybrid  China ;  No.  10,  China; 
Nos.  13,  14,  15,  1 6,  Gallica ;  18  and  23,  Bourbon;  9,  Lavinia ;  and  1 9, 
Queen  of  Summer,  we  quite  forget  what  they  are  ;  6,  Celine.  There  is 
one  a  Moss  Rose,  and  one  a  Hybrid  China.  Your  Roses  are  all  good. 

Conservatory  (G.  B.  C.). — “Would  you  be  good  enough  to  give  me 
a  list  of  plants  for  a  conservatory?  ”  is  too  wide  a  question  to  answer  so 
as  to  be  of  any  use.  We  think  you  must  mean  only  climbers,  but  you  do 
not  say  a  single  word  about  them.  We  will  keep  your  letter  till  we  really 
know  what  you  want. 

Ducks  ( F .  C.  L.). — The  Rouen  will  best  suit  you;  but  Ducks,  as 
breeding  stock,  will  not  pay  without  sufficient  W’ater  to  swim  in.  Steamed 
roots,  with  barley-meal  and  bran,  and  in  the  laying  and  moulting  seasons 
an  occasional  handful  of  oats,  should  keep  them  in  good  condition. 

Qualifications  of  the  Wiiitj  Bantam  (Greenhorn).—' The  White 
Bantam  cock  should  not  exceed  17  ounces,  nor  the  hen  14  ounces.  A 
double  comb,  and  clean  legs,  are  now  regarded  as  essentials  for  the  prize 
pen.  (See  “Bantams,”  in  The  Poultry  Book.) 

Cross  between  Siianghaes  and  Dorkings  (Gourmand).— The 
crosses  best  adapted  for  the  table,  between  the  Dorking  and  Shanghae, 
have  resulted  from  the  male  of  the  former  breed  with  a  Shanghae  hen. 
Such  an  arrangement  will  be  most  successful  in  remedying  the  defect  you 
complain  of— want  of  breast. 

The  most  useful  Trees  for  Family  use,  &c.  (Clericus,  R.).— 
We  are  puzzled  by  your  first  question— a  w'est  aspect  stone-wall  120  feet 
long.  The  figure  representing  the  height,  is  a  “  pot  hook”  we  cannot 
make  out ;  and  you  ask  what  are  the  most  useful  trees  to  plant  for  family 
use  ?  That  depends  upon  the  family,  and  not  upon  opinion.  For  the  pot, 
there  is  nothing  they  put  on  west  walls  more  useful  than  Apples  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  The  wall,  for  ought  we  know,  may  not  be 
high  enough  to  grow  Tomatoes  against.  A  row  of  Dahlias  along  the 
dotted  line  would  be  the  easiest  summer  fence  between  the  vegetables 
and  flowers  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture,  our  data  in  insufficient  to  say 
I  what  would  suit  best.  Arches  at  b  and  c  would  look  very  well  indeed, 
and  a  hedge  of  climbing  Roses,  on  rough  trellis,  would  look  very  well 
between  them,  instead  of  Dahlias.  Some  kinds  of  evergreens  ought  to 
fill  the  boxes ,  in  winter,  with  a  thick  border  of  yellow  ami  white  Crocuses, 
and  some  Hyacinths  in  front  of  them.  Scarlet  Geraniums,  or  Verbenas, 
bordered  with  light  kinds  of  the  same,  would  look  best  in  summer,  for  a 
season  or  two,  then  change  to  Calceolarias,  Petunias,  and  mixtures.  It 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  large  flower-boxes  or  baskets  are  only 
flower-beds,  so  much  risen  above  the  surface,  and  may  be  planted  just 
like  flower-beds.  Some  people  like  one  kind  of  plants  in  their  beds  ; 
others  quite  different.  You  dislike  the  Salvias;  nothing  we  like  better; 
so  you  had  not  better  trust  to  our  choice.  We  never  yet  saw  any  plants 
in  boxes  or  baskets  half  so  telling  as  scarlet  Geraniums  ;  and  we  never 
yet  saw  a  basket  or  vase  of  mixed  flowers  that  was  quite  as  it  should  be 
in  our  eyes. 

Flower-garden  Plan  (J.  R.). — The  centre  and  the  end  next  the 
door  are  good,  and  strictly  geometric  ;  but  the  farthest  end  is  not  to  our 
taste  at  all,  and  the  planting  will  not  do  in  these  days. 

Heating  a  Propagating-pit  (Ibid).— Your  plan  for  heating  a  pro- 
pagating-pit  from  the  kitchen  boiler  is  ingenious,  but  the  principle  of 
the  siphon  is  a  troublesome  way,  and  anyone  who  adopted  it,  except  as  a 
hobby  of  his  own,  would  be  sure  to  fail  in  the  long  run. 

Winter  Plants  for  Stone  Vases  (Constant  Supporter).— If  you 
could  get  nice  little  bushes  of  Laurustinus,  with  balls,  and  well  set  with  j 
flower  blooms,  they  would  be  both  suitable  and  ornamental ;  next  to 
them  .yellow  variegated  Holly  are  the  best;  but  much  depends  on  the  j 
situation.  In  places  near  architecture,  middle-sized  Yuccas  W'ould  be  j 
the  appropriate  plants  to  put  into  stone  vases,  and  Aloes  in  the  summer.  ! 
Why  not  try  first  with  cut  branches?  Stick  a  branch  of  Holly,  Alaternus, 
Evergreen  Oak,  Portugal  Laurel,  and  all  other  evergreens,  and  then 
take  rooted  plants  of  the  kind  you  like  best.  We  would  never  ask  any¬ 
body’s  advice  about  a  thing  where  there  was  a  choice  of  subjects,  and 
that  choice  depending  upon  taste. 
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Weight  of  Hive  (C.  J.  Foster).—' Thiirty  pounds  would  be  more  than 
I  sufficient  to  carry  your  bees  through  the  winter  and  spring  without 
1  feeding,  but  do  not  take  any  of  it  from  t  hem,  perhaps  the  bees-comb  at 
i  this  time  weighs  about  three  pounds.  Dromes  are  usually  killed  in  July  and 
I  August.  Neighbour’s  hive  requires  only-  to  be  kept  dry  ;  let  your  zinc 
cover  be  large  enough  to  prevent  the  rain,  driving  against  it. 

Pigeons  Forsaking  their  Young  (Puss-in-Boots).— Many  of  the 
fancy  pigeons  are  bad  nursers,  and  hcn.ce  the  practice  of  batching  their 
eggs  under  the  common  dove-cot  bird  Columba  affinis.  Y  ou  do  not 
mention  the  sorts  kept  by  you,  so  we  are  unable  to  judge  whether  they 
are  such  as  would  be  likely  to  display  such  unnatural  tendencies,  fre¬ 
quent  disturbance  by  entering  their  loft,  or  handling  the  young  ones, 
might  render  them,  liable  to  forsake  the  nest.  W. 

Dorkings  with  Five  Toes  on  one  Foot  ( Catherine.  Anthony).— A 
Dorking,  with  five  toes  on  only  one  foot,  would  certainly  not  take  a 
prize,  but  Chickens  from  the  best  birds  are  “  occasionally”  thus  deficient. 
Gapes,  like  other  diseases  of  the  trachea,  is  most  frequent  in  cold,  damp 
weather,  but  crowding  chickens  on  tainted  ground  is  also  a  common 
source  of  this  disease. — W . 


Gold  Fish.— G.  W.  writes  as  follows,—"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
your  correspondent,  “  J.  Wortheim,”  for  the  light  he  throws,  m  your 
258th  number  of  The  Cottage  Gardener,  on  the  treatment  of  Gold 
Fish.  By  the.  aid  of  strong  pressure,  between  hot  iron  plates,  we  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  biscuit  of  rice  ;  my  fish,  were  at  first  coy  in  tast¬ 
in'-  it,  but  perhaps  the  powdered  bark  may  render  it  move  palatable  to 
them.  Prav,  is  not  the  Camphor-tree  a  species  of  Cinnamomum,  and 
procurable  at  the  chemists?  (Both  are  of  the  natural  order  of  Laurels). 
As  my  gold  fish  are  also  shy  breeders,  perhaps  your  travelled  corres¬ 
pondent  could  further  assist  me  hy  indicating  the  sort  of  insect  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  fructifying  eggs.  X  have  remarked  their  insatiable  appetite  for 
the  ephemerae  styled  May-flies,  and  also  that  in  the  absence  of  other 
food  (as  I  conjecture)  the  stronger  will  devour  the  weaker,  but  I  never 
heard  the  name  of  this  propensity  before.” 


CALENDAR  FOR  OCTOBER. 


ORCHID  HOUSE. 

Air  ;  in  fine  warm  weather,  a  small  opening  to  allow'  fresh  air  to  enter 
the  house  will  be  useful,  both  for  the  keeping  down  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  and  changing  the  air.  Bletias  should  be  put  to  rest  by 
withholding  water,  and  placing  them  in  a  pit  or  cooler  house.  Cycno- 
ches,  Cyrtopodiums,  and  Cutasctums.  These  plants  should  now  be 
kept  dry  a  few  days  in  the  warm  house,  and  when  perfectly  so  remove 
them  into  a  cooler  one.  Fire  may  be  applied  to  heat  the  hot-water  every 
night,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  state  of  the  temperature  out-oi- 
doors  ;  raise  the  thermometer  by  day  to  70°,  by  night  let  it  fall  to  60°. 
Insects,  look  diligently  after ;  everyone  destroyed  now  will  prevent  a 
host  from  coming  into  life  in  the  spring.  Ly'castes,  and  other  similar 
plants,  should  go  to  rest;  place  them  on  a  shelf  where  they  may  be  pro¬ 
tected  from  ever  receiving  any  water.  Plants  that  require  to  be  placed 
in  a  place  to  rest  may  be  known,  first,  by  the  full,  plump,  mature  pseudo¬ 
bulbs,  and,  secondly,  by  the  leaves  turning  yellow  and  dropping  off. 
When  in  such  a  state,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  reduce  the  water  and 
heat  to  prevent  them  from  growing  again  prematurely.  Plants  that 
are  growing  should  have  their  due  share  of  water,  and  be  kept  mode¬ 
rately  warm  ;  some  may  require  potting,  and  all  will  be  the  better  for  a 
top-dressing  with  fresh  compost.  Stanhopeas  will  now  be  at  rest ;  give  | 
no  water  till  the  spring.  This  month  is  a  suitable  season  for  providing 
materials  for  growing  Orchids,  such  as  fibrous  peat,  turfy  loam,  sphag¬ 
num  or  bog  moss,  branches  of  trees,  and  broken  crocks  ;  all  these,  duly 
prepared,  and  kept  dry  and  warm,  will  be  ready  for  use  whenever  they 
are  wanted  during  the  wet  season.  T.  Appleby. 


PLANT  STOVE. 


Heating  Vinery  ( A  Subscriber). — There  is  no  mode  of  heating  it 
but  by  hot-water  pipes,  the  old  flue  system,  or  hot-beds  in  the  interior. 

Slugs  (W.  Lort). — There  is  no  royal  road  to  the  destruction  of  slugs 
when  tliey  have  established  themselves  extensively  in  a  soil.  Patient 
perseverance  in  the  use  of  means  is  the  only  mode  ot  attaining  success. 
Frequent  hoeing  the  surface,  and  sprinkling  lime  over  the  surface  late  in 
the  evening,  during  fine  weather,  and  a  plentiful  sowing  of  salt,  about 
twenty  bushels  per  acre,  during  moist  weather,  are  the  only  modes  of 
prevailing  over  the  enemy . 

Bury  St.  Edmund’s  Poultry  Snow.  — We  have  received  two 
anonymous  letters  complaining  of  the  alteration  of  one  of  the  rules,  and 
of  an  exhibitor  showing  fowls  not  his  own.  Before  we  make  any  en¬ 
quiries,  our  correspondents  must  confide  their  names  to  us. 

Autumn-planting  Potatoes  (An  Amateur). — Plant  them  eight 
inches  deep,  and  the  sets  unsprouted.  Early  in  November  is  a  good  time  ; 
and  the  soil  should  be  light  and  well-drained.  No  one  but  the  very 
inconsiderate  and  reckless  now  cultivate  any  varieties  but  the  early  ripen¬ 
ing  ones,  such  as  Walnut-leaved  Kidneys,  Asli-leaved  Kidneys,  and 
Julys.  The  Walnut-leaved  should  not  be  planted  until  March. 

Botany  (A.  P.).— Henfrey’s  Rudiments  of  Botany  will  supply  what 
you  require. 

Turkeys  become  Blind  (J.  J.).— We  have  sent  your  letter  to  Mr. 
Tegetmeier.  If  you  look  into  our  indexes,  4you  will  find  all  you  require 
[  about  Mushroom-beds,  &c. 


JEschy’nantiius,  reduce  water  to  ;  prune  in  straggling  branches' 
Air,  give  every  favourable  day.  Achimenes,  place  in  a  cooler  house, 
to  cause  them  to  give  over  growing  and  go  to  rest ;  give  no  water,  and 
put  them  in  a  spot  where  no  water  or  dry  heat  will  reach  them  ;  this  ride 
does  not  apply  to  A.  pic t a,  which  should  now  be  in  flower,  and  in  its 
greatest  beauty.  Amaryllis  aulica  will  now  be  showing  flowers  ; 
remove  it,  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are  visible,  from  the  tan-pit  into  the 
stove ;  all  other  species  of  stove  Amaryllis  should  now  be  at  rest.  Cono- 
clinium  ianthemum,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Hebeclinium  ianthemum , 
a  winter-flowering,  elegant  stove  plant,  repot,  and  grow  on  to  flower  in  j 
February  or  March.  Erantiiemum  pulchellum,  anil  E.  striatum ,  | 
treat  similarly.  Erantiiemums,  water  with  liquid-manure,  to  induce  , 
them  to  open  their  flowers  freely.  Gesneras  should  all  be  at  rest,  ex-  | 
cepting  G.  zehrinu ,  which  will  now  be  one  of  the  chiefest  ornaments  ot  j 
the  stove.  Justicia  ;  several  species  will  now  be  in  flower  ;  water  them  ; 
freely,  occasionally  using  liquid-manure.  Luculia  gratissima,  though 
not  essentially  a  stove-plant,  will  flower  much  finer  early  in  the  season  if 
brought  into  the  stove  this  month.  Medinillas,  young  plants  repot; 
older  plants,  keep  partly  dry  and  cool.  Passion  Flowers,  trim  in 
freely.  Poinsettias,  water  freely,  to  produce  fine  head  of  bloom  in 
winter.  Rogiera  amiena,  and  cordiflora,  repot;  place  in  heat,  to 
bloom  about  Christmas ;  a  new  genus  of  dwarf,  tree,  winter-flowering, 
stove-shrubs.  Remove  stove-plants  kept  in  frames  through  the  summer 
into  the  stove;  water  freely,  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  moist 
atmosphere  of  the  pit.  Water,  apply  very  moderately  to  the  general 
stock.  Remove  all  decaying  leaves,  and  top-dress  generally. 

T.  Appleby. 


GREENHOUSE. 


«  a  Country  Curate.”— Although  our  valued  correspondent  has  not 
i  yet  emigrated  we  believe,  yet  we  do  not  know  his  address,  so  we  cannot 
|  obtain  ”  An  Old  Subscriber”  the  information  he  asks  for. 

Name  of  Plant  (J.  M.). — Your  weed  is  Euphorbia  peplus,  Petty 
!  Spurge,  or  Wart-wort. 

Diseased  Pigeons  (J.  Hewitt).— The  pigeons  that  are  described  as 
becoming  thin  and  moping,  are  most  probably  affected  with  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  stomach.  When  this  disorder  is  in  an  advanced  stage,  it  is 
most  diflicultto  cure,  but  it  may  always  be  prevented  by  attention  to  the 
diet  Pigeons  in  towns  are  often  kept  without  any  green  food,  and  on 
tares  peas,  or  beans  alone.  A  greater  variation  in  their  food,  and  a 
supply  of  green  vegetables,  will  lessen  the  tendency  to  the  complaint. 

Disordered  Fowls  (B.).— It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  dung  of  fowls 
to  become  black  and  watery.  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  try  the  effect 
of  an  entire  and  total  change  of  food  than  have  recourse  to  medicine. 
Should,  however,  lliis  change  not  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure,  then  try 
one-third  of  a  grain  of  calomel  every  other  night.  W.  B.  1. 


Error.— In  Messrs.  Page  and  Co.’s  advertisement  (see  first  page), 
Trifolium  incarnatum  seed  was  priced,  last  week,  at  5s.  per  pound, 
instead  of  5d. 


Air,  admit  freely  during  the  day,  but  sparingly  at  night,  unless  the 
thermometer  out-of-doors  be  about  40°.  Alstriemf.rias,  shift,  or  rather 
pot  in  rich  light  soil,  and  place  where  they  will  be  secure  from  frost. 
They  thrive  beautifully  when  planted  out  in  a  pit  or  border,  where  they 
can  be  covered  with  glass  in  winter.  Azaleas,  remove  into  the  house, 
especially  those  that  bloomed  early,  as  the  least  frost  will  discolour  their 
leaves.  Bulbs,  pot  for  early  blooming.  Cinerarias,  forward  ones 
give  manure  water,  and  have  secured  under  glass.  Very  little  frost 
injures  them.  Camellias  (See  Azaleas).  Calceolarias,  strike 
cutting;  pot  forward  plants;  prick  off  seedlings.  Chrysanthemums 
for  winter  blooming,  provide  with  shelter  from  cold  rains  and  early  frosts, 
and  water  with  manure-water,  alternately  with  clean.  Climbers  on 
rafters  now  prune  in,  to  give  light  to  the  plants  beneath.  Cleroden- 
drons,  Gesneras,  Lantanas,  Achimenes,  &c.,  keep  in  the  warmest 
end  of  the  house  preparatory  to  resting  them  lor  the  winter,  or  returning 
to  the  plant  stove.  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Fuchsias,  &c.,  at  the 
coolest.  Cuttings  of  all  kinds,  especially  late  inserted  ones  intended  for 
out-door  work  next  season,  keep  secure  from  dampness.  Very  dull  cold 
weather  will  be  their  greatest  enemy.  Be  careful  liow  you  apply  any 
artificial  heat— it  generally  does  more  harm  than  good.  Cytisus  and 
Genista,  scourge  well  with  soap-suds,  and  then  with  clean  water,  to 
remove  all  traces  of  red-spider,  and  then  place  where  they  can  be 
sheltered,  before  being  housed  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Erythrinas, 
out-of-doors,  when  touched  with  frost,  take  up  and  pot,  and  placed  under 
shelter,  not  cutting  the  stems  down  until  moderately  ripe.  Umamu  ms, 
keep  clear  from  fly  ;  and  slowly  growing  ;  this  last  condition  is  the  best 
antidote  against  the  former;  avoid,  however,  letting  them  be  cold  and 
soaked  too,  for  then  you  will  have  spot ;  forward  ones  may  be  repotted, 
and  fresh  struck  ones  potted  off.  Gladiolus,  pot.  Heaths  and 
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temperature  about  40°.  All  bard-wooded  plants  will  require  similar 
treatment,  only  the  hardiest  may  have  the  airiest  and  coolest  place. 
Early  Fuchsias  may  be  put  into  sheds  before  their  stems  have  been 
injured  by  frost ;  pot  all  young  struck  plants.  Geraniums,  Calceolarias, 
&c.,  for  beds  and  vases,  may  be  kept  easier  in  boxes  than  in  pots — say 
5  inches  deep,  0  inches  wide,  and  feet  in  length  ;  give  them  two  or 
three  inches  each.  Salvia  splendens,  encourage  with  manure- 
waterings,  and  syringing  with  soot  water  to  banish  the  Red-spider 
before  housing  it  in  the  conservatory.  Plants  to  be  raised  from  the  flower¬ 
beds  should  previously  have  their  roots  cut  round,  and  then,  after  potting, 
should  have  a  little  bottom-heat,  to  encourage  fresh  roots,  while  the  top 
temperature  is  kept  cool.  They  will  not  require  to  be  often  watered  for 
a  time,  but  syringing  the  tops  in  snnny  days  will  be  serviceable,  All 
Plants  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  houses  and  glass  washed 
and  put  in  good  order.  Water  should  also  now  be  given  with  a  careful 
hand,  and  only  when  necessary,  A  plant  may  not  require  it  above  once 
or  twice  a-week  now  that  would  have  wanted  refreshing  twice  in  the 
dog-days,  during  a  forenoon’s  sunshine.  Those  swelling  their  flower- 
buds,  will  require,  however,  a  good  supply.  Bear  in  mind  that  bad 
watering  is  the  great  cause  why  pot  plants  so  often  languish  and  die. 

R.  Fish. 


FRUIT-FORCING.  . 

Air-moisture,  gradually  decrease.  Bottom -iieat  must  decline 
with  the  light,  until  they  reach  about  75°  in  December.  Cucumbers, 
thin  out  carefully ;  stop  regularly  ;  and  give  liquid-manure.  Cherries, 
in  tubs  or  boxes,  plunge  in  a  cold  and  shaded  situation.  Figs,  see  that 
the  wood  is  well-ripened ;  those  in  pots  plunge  and  secure  from  frost.  I 
Fires,  be  moderate  with  ;  rather  inclose  sun-heat.  Flues,  clean  and  j 
repair.  Grapes,  late,  fire  and  ventilate  freely  ;  watch  for  decaying  ; 
berries.  Glass,  w'asli  all  that  is  in  any  way  dirty.  Melons,  sustain  a 
bottom-heat  of  near  80°;  keep  down  red  spider,  and  ventilate  freely  in 
the  morning.  Nectarines  and  Peaches  :  apply  liquid-manure  to  late 
houses  after  heavy  crops  ;  keep  away  red  spider ;  stop  all  growing  shoots, 
and  secure  the  ripening  of  the  wood.  Pines,  sustain  heat,  in  order  to 
ventilate  most  freely  those  to  winter  in  pits.  Apply  liquid-manure  to 
swelling  fruits,  and  sustain  a  bottom-heat  of  80°;  atmospheric  from  65° 
to  85°.  Prune  Vines,  Peaches,  ike.,  for  very  early  forcing.  Rest,  apply 
systematically  the  principles  to  all  things  for  early  work.  Watering, 
decrease  at  the  root  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of  the  season. 

R.  Errington. 


FLOWER-GARDEN. 

Alstriemeiuas,  Van  Hout’s  varieties,  and  others,  plant  six  inches 
deep,  and  in  frosty  weather  cover  with  leaves.  Anemones,  plant  for 
earliest  bloom.  Sow  a  few  of  the  hardiest  Annuals  before  t'.ic  end  of 
the  first  week.  Auriculas  and  Polyanthuses,  put  under  shelter. 
Bedding  Geraniums,  save  as  many  as  you  can  store;  cut  them  close, 
and  plant  them  in  cold  pits  ;  or  drv,  and  keep  in  the  upper  rooms  of  the 
house.  Bulbous  Roots,  finish  planting  in  dry  weather  ;  pot  for  latest 
forcing,  and  for  plunging  in  flower-beds,  &c.  Carnation  layers,  finish 
planting  and  potting  ;  secure  the  pot  ones  from  rains.  Climbers  of  all 
sorts,  plant,  prune,  and  train.  Compost,  prepare,  and  turn  in  dry 
weather.  Dahlias,  cut  down  after  frost,  and  let  the  roots  remain  as  } 
long  as  it  is  safe ;  when  taken  up,  dry  them  iu  open  sheds,  &c.,  before 
storing  where  frost  and  damp  cannot  reach  them.  Dress  the  beds  and 
borders,  and  put  mark-sticks  to  bulbs  and  other  roots,  to  guide  you  when  j 
digging.  Edgings,  plant.  Evergreens,  finish  planting,  b.  Fibrous- 
rooted  Plants,  finish  dividing  and  planting,  b.  Fork  over  borders,  I 
&c.  Grass,  cut  very  close  the  last  time  ;  keep  clear  of  leaves  ;  and  roll. 
Gravel,  weed  and  roll.  Hedges,  plant,  clip,  and  clear  at  bottom. 
Hoe  and  rake  shrubberies,  and  bury  the  leaves,  &c.,  between  the  plants. 
Irids,  as  Ixias,  Gladioli,  &c.,  plant,  and  shelter  from  frost.  Layering, 
perform  generally.  Leaves,  gather  for  compost,  Sic.  Marvel  of 
Peru,  take  up  and  store  like  Dahlias.  Mulch  round  trees  and  shrubs 
lately  planted.  Plant  perennials  and  biennials.  Planting,  perform 
generally.  Potted  Plants,  for  forcing,  plunge  in  the  earth  of  a  well-  \ 
sheltered  border,  facing  the  sun.  Prune  shrubs  and  trees  generally. 
Ranunculuses,  plant  for  earliest  bloom  ;  seedlings  of  them,  in  boxes,  i 
&c.,  remove  to  a  warm  situation.  Rose-buds,  untie  the  matting,  if  not 
already  done,  from  newly-budded,  and  cut  the  shoots  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  buds.  Shrubs  of  all  kinds,  plant,  stake,  and  mulch. 
Suckers,  from  Roses  and  other  shrubs,  separate  and  plant.  Tigridias, 
save  from  frost  as  long  as  possible  ;  should  not  be  dried  till  January  or 
February.  Tulips,  finish  planting,  b.  u.  Beaton. 


FLORISTS’  FLOWERS. 

Anemones,  plant  early  in  the  month.  Auriculas  and  Poly¬ 
anthuses,  place  in  their  winter  quarters,  m.;  give  no  more  water  than 
just  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  Calceolarias,  place  close 
to  the  glass;  prick  off  seedlings.  Chrysanthemums,  give  abundance 
of  water  to  and  plenty  of  air  ;  kill  insects  on  by  frequent  smoking.  Car¬ 
nations  and  Picotees,  finish  potting-off  into  48-pots,  and  place  under 
shelter.  Cinerarias,  keep  in  frames  well  protected  from  frost  till  next 
month,  excepting  early  flowerers,  which  should,  as  soon  as  bloom  is 
perceived,  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse ;  seedlings  pot  off.  Dahlias 
protect  from  frost ;  if  already  caught  by  it,  cut  down,  and  lift  the  roots’ 
to  prevent  excessive  bleeding  ;  protect  plants  cut  down  from  frost  bv 
covering  with  a  layer  of  coal-ashes.  Fuchsias,  gradually  dry  off,  and 
place  under  the  stages,  or  in  sheds,  where  the  frost  will  not  reach  them. 
Gladioli,  plant  b.  in  light  rich  soil.  Hyacinths,  choice,  plant,  b.  iii 
a  deep  rich  sandy  soil,  m  a  sheltered  nook.  Common  sorts  plant  any¬ 


where  in  beds  and  borders.  Pot  Hyacinths  in  mild  compost,  and  deep 
pots,  press  the  soil  firm  to  prevent  the  roots  descending  too  quickly  to  ‘ 
the  bottom  df  the  pots.  Irises,  English  and  Spanish,  plant  b.  in  rich  ! 
soil.  Pansies,  pot  off  cuttings,  very  choice  kinds  place  under  glass  in 
cold-frames ;  plant  out  common  kinds,  b.  ;  prick  out  seedling's ;  old 
straggling  plants  destroy,  or  prune  in  severely.  Pinks,  plant  out  finally 
where  they  are  to  bloom.  Ranunculuses,  examine  and  remove  all 
decaying,  or  mouldy,  tubers;  prepare  beds  for;  Turban  varieties,  plant  S 
b.  Tulip-beds,  level,  and  make  ready  to  receive  the  bulbs  early  next 
month.  Weeds,  pluck  up  in  every  department  of  the  florists’  garden. 

T.  Appleby. 


ORCHARD. 

Apples,  house  in  succession.  Berberries,  gather,  m.  Borders,  | 
prepare,  b  ;  composts,  collect.  Currants,  prune,  e.  Damsons,  gather,  i 
Fruit-trees,  remove,  e.  Fruit-room,  carefully  ventilate.  Figs,  1 
pluck  off  late  fruit,  e.  Gooseberries,  prune,  e.  Grapes,  bag,  or 
otherwise  protect.  Mulberries,  gather.  Medlars,  gather.  Pears, 

\  gather  in  succession,  all  at  the  end.  Planting,  preparefor,  and  proceed 
(  with  at  e.  Pruning,  commence  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  cast.  Rasp- 
!  berries,  protect  late-bearing.  Retarding:  look  well  to  currants  and 
other  retarded  fruits  ;  keep  away  mouldiness!  Root-prune,  b.  Straw- 
|  berries,  dress  away  runners,  but  not  the  leaves,  b.  Tomatoes,  gather, 
and  ripen  on  heat,  b.  Vines,  attend  well  to,  b.  Wood  ripening:  do 
all  you  can  to  secure  this,  b.  R,  Errington. 


KITCHEN-GARDEN. 

This  is  the  season  to  look  out  for  plenty  of  plants  of  all  kinds  that  arc  j 
likely  to  be  required  for  the  ensuing  spring  ;  and  if  you  run  short  of  any 
particular  kinds,  be  active  in  looking  round  among  your  neighbours  anil 
friends  to  see  what  you  can  exchange  with  them,  as  one  may  have  an 
abundance  of  Lettuces,  another  an  abundance  of  Cauliflowers,  and  so 
on.  This  is  the  way  we  should  help  one  another.  The  next  thing  is  to 
arrange  good  and  proper  situations  for  winter  protection.  Frames  that 
arc  done  with  from  the  Cucumber  or  Melon  crops  may  be  removed  from 
the  old  hotbeds,  and  set  down  on  the  ground,  level  or  upon  sloping  banks  ; 
and  if  the  frame  be  a  deep  one,  the  bottom  mav  be  filled  with  any  kind 
of  material  to  within  nine  inches  of  the  top  of  the  frame,  then  upon  thrt 
six  inches  of  good  earth ;  this  brings  the  crop  up  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  glass.  The  same  mav  he  done  with  merely  four  boards  nailed 
together,  and  so  placed  upon  a  sloping  bank,  filling  up  in  the  same  way, 
so  as  to  keep  the  picked-out  crops  up  close  to  the  glass.  These  are  con¬ 
trivances  for  picking-out  Cauliflowers,  or  Lettuces," Cabbage-plants  of  anv 
kind,  and  make  excellent  make-shift,  shelters. 

Angelica,  keep  clear  of  weeds.  Artichokes,  attend  to  winter 
dressing.  Asparagus- beds,  attend  to  winter-dressing;  seeds  collect, 
aud  plant  for  forcing.  Balm,  plant.  Beet,  take  up  for  storing! 
Borecoles,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  mav  be  lifted  into  quarters 
of  less  value,  should  the  ground  be  likely  to  be  wanted  for  other  purposes 
for  early  spring  crops.  Brocolis,  keep  clear  of  weeds,  and  attend  to 
those  heading  it,  to  protect  from  frost,  &c.  Burnet,  plant.  Cab¬ 
bages,  plant  out,  prick  out,  and  earth-stir  among.  Cardoons,  earth 
up.  Carrots,  take  up  main  crops  for  winter  store,  and  attend  to  young 
growing  crops,  as  thinning,  keeping  clear  of  weeds  and  fallen  leaves,  &c. 
Cauliflowers,  plant  out  under  hand-glasses  about  the  middle  of  the 
month;  also  in  frames  for  winter  protection.  Celery,  plant  and  earth 
up.  Chives,  plant.  Coleworts,  plant.  Cress  (Water),  plant. 
Cucumbers,  plant  out;  keep  up  heat  of  beds,  by  linings,  &c. ;  water 
sparingly.  Dill,  plant.  Dung,  prepare  for  hotbeds.  Earthing-up 
and  earth-stirring,  attend  to.  Endive,  plant,  and  attend  to  blanching  • 
full-grown  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  at  the  foot  of  walls,  and  other 
warm  corners,  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  for  winter  protection. 
Fennel,  plant.  Herbary,-  dress.  Horse-radish,  take  up  and  plant. 
Hyssop,  plant.  Jerusalem  Artichokes,  take  up  as  wanted.  Leaves 
fallen,  remove  frequently.  Leeks,  earth-stir  among.  Lettuces,  plant 
and  prick  out  under  walls,  or  in  frames,  &c.  Melons  (late),  keep  up 
heat,  by  linings  or  otherwise;  no  water  must  be  given.  Mushroom- 
beds,  make,  and  attend  to  those  in  bearing,  &c.  Nasturtiums,  gather 
for  seed,  if  not  done  before.  Onions,  attend  to  those  in  store,  and 
earth-stir  or  thin  out  the  autumn-sown,  or  plant  out  if  required,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  month,  Parsley,  attend  to  potting,  for’usc  in 
winter.  Parsnips,  take  up  towards  the  end  of  the  month  for  winter 
storing ;  leave  in  the  ground  for  seed.  Peas  are  sown  by  some  about 
the  end  of  the  month.  Pennyroyal,  plant.  Potatoes,  attend  to; 
look  over  often  to  see  that  no  decayed  ones  remain  among  the  bulk! 
Radishes  may  be  sown  in  warm  border.  Rhubarb,  plant  in  pots  for 
early  forcing,  end  of  the  month.  Salsafy,  take  up  for  winter  storing. 
Savoys,  plant  out.  Scorzonera,  take  up  for  winter  storing.  Seeds, 
gather  of  any  kinds  as  they  ripen.  Small  Salading  sow  as  wanted! 
Spinach,  keep  clear  of  weeds ;  thin  out,  and  attend  to  in  dry  weather. 
Tansy,  Tarragon,  and  Thyme,  plant,  if  required.  Tomatoes,  gather; 
if  not  quite  ripe,  place  them  in  some  warm,  dry  situation,  where  they  will 
soon  rpen  off.  Turnips,  clear  of  weeds,  and  thin  out  young  crops) 
Vacant  Grounds  rough  up,  or  ridge,  or  trench.  Those  who  prick  out 
plants  in  frames  should  be  regular  and  mindful  to  take  off  the  glass 
lights  entirely  in  all  favourable  weather,  and  to  tilt  back  and  front  in 
open,  wet  weather.  T.  Weaver. 
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